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THIRD SERIES. 





BEING ALSO AN ABSTRACT OF THE LORDS’ “MINUTES OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS,” AND THE COMMONS’ “VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS,” 
IN RELATION TO THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 





The * indicates that there was no Debate at that stage of the Bilt. 





COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 29. 


MINUTES.]— Szixcr Committers —Expir-| Ways axp Msans— Resolutions (May 28) 
ing Laws, appointed (List of the Commitiee).| reported *. 

Sure.r—considered in Committee*—Commit- | Puatic Brus—First Reading—African Slave 
tee R.P. | Trade Treaty * [Bill 144]. 


Disrrict Post Orrices—Question, Sir De Lacy Evans; Answer, Mr. Peel 


Cask or SercEant-Masor Liztey—Questions, Mr. D. Fortescue and eaten 
Archdall; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ° 


Carrais Dew—Tue Srece or Suov-Hine—Question, Colonel Sykes; pee ely 
Lord Clarence Paget é . 


~~ Rovre To Bp inert Mr. Torrens; Answer, Sir Charles 


Buitish Orricers IN Wrieale A Mr. Liddell ; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington oe 


Smrenpiary Inpran Prrnces—Question, Mr. Adam; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 
Ispra Crv, Forp—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, Sir Charles Wood .. 


Lavy Iyotre’s ~ gga cars Colonel Dickson ; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. 


Cutcory anv Corree—Question, Mr. Crawford ; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Turkey anp Her Derenpencres—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, that she will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Further Papers 
relating to the condition of Turkey,”—(Mr. Gregory,)—instead thereof. eee 
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SUPPLY—Motion for Committee—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question.” 


After long Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :— 


Surety considered in Committee :— 


Committee report Progress; to sit again on Monday next. 


Exrrarine Laws—On Motion of Mr. Peel, Select Committee appointed, 


“ To inquire what temporary Laws of a public and general nature are now in force, and 
what Laws of the like nature have expired since the last Report upon the subject, and 
also what laws of the like nature are about to expire at particular periods, or in conse- 
quence of any contingent public events, and to report the same, with their observations 


thereupon, to the House.” 


And on June 3, Committee nominated, as follow :— 

Mr. Peel, Mr. Massey, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Cowper, Sir William Jolliffe, Colonel French, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Brand, and Lord John Manners :-—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Three to be the quorum. 


African Slave Trade Treaty Bill— 

Bill to carry into effect an Additional Article to the Treaty of the seventh day 
of April one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, between Her Majesty 
and the United States of America, for the suppression of the African Slave 
Trade, presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 144. ] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE f. 


MINUTES.}—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Viscount Gordon (the Earl of Aberdeen), 
after the death of his Father; The Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, after the death of his 
Father. 


Posuic Brits — Committee — Savings Banks 
Monies * (No. 97). 

Report—Savings Banks Monies * (No 97). 

Third Reading—Stock Certificates to Bear- 
er * (No. 100), and passed ; Customs and 
Inland Revenue * (No. 101), and passed. 


Rarmway Accrpents—Question, Lord Brougham ; Answer, Earl Granville 
Braztt—Question, The Earl of Derby; Answer, Earl Russell .. 


Buriat Service— Moved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying for the Appointment of a 
Commission to consider what Steps should be taken to obviate the Evils complained of 
as arising from the present compulsory and indiseriminate Use of the Burial Service 


of the Church of England.—(Lord Ebury.) = 
After Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


eee eee 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 1. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecr Commirter nominated 
-~—Holyhead Harbour (List of Committee). 
Surety — considered in Committee — Crviz 

Sgrvice Estimates. 

Pusuic Buis— First Reading — Trout, &c. 
Fishing (Scotland) [Bill 146]; Navy Prize 
Money, é&e. [Bill 147). 

Second Reading—Dockyards Protection Act 
Amendment ( Lords) * [ Bill 130} ; Port Erin 
Harbour (Isle of Man) * [Bill 123] ; African 
Slave Trade Treaty [ Bill 144). 

Committee—Vice Admiralty Courts (Lords) * 





[Bill wy Cayman Islands (Lords) * [Bill 
132]; Alkali Works Regulation (Lords)* 
[Bill 135] ; Offences (South Africa) ( Lords) 
[Bill 113], on re-commitial—r.r. 

Report—Vice Admiralty Courts*. 

Considered as amended—Inland Revenue [Bill 
97], re-committed, considered, and reported 
[Bill 145). 

Third Reading—New Zealand Boundaries * 
(Lords) [Bill 112). 

Withdrawn — Admiralty Court (Ireland)* 
[Bill 141}. 


151 
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Cuixa—Deatn or Lrevrenant Tintine—Observations, Lord Clarence Paget .. 


Recavitine In IRELAND FoR THE FepER«Ls—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, 
Sir Robert Peel es 0 = o4 


Orricers OF THE LATE InDIAn ARMy—Question, Mr. Monckton Milnes ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Wood 


VexTiLatIon oF THE HovsE—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Mr. Cowper 
Tar Gatway Packer Service—Question, Mr. Kekewich; Answer, Mr. Peel .. 


IxreRNatronaL Exurprtion Buitpine—Question, Lord John Manners; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Retations wita Brazit—Questions, Sir Minto Farquhar and Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald; Answer, Mr. Layard 4 a A 


Cask or THE ‘‘ ALExANDRA’’—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston as 


Serrazap Forts—Question, Sir James Elphinstone; Answer, Viscount Pal- 
merston 3% ui it ao ea 


Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 97]— 
Bill, as amended, considered :— 

Amendment proposed, to omit Clauge.21, and to substitute the following Clause in lieu 
thereof :—* Whereas it is expedient to alter and amend the conditions and restrictions 
upon and under which occasional licences to sell beer, spirits, or wine, may be granted 
and used, as provided by the 13th section of the Act passed i in the 25th and 26th years 
of her Majesty’s reign, chapter 22: Be it enacted as follows :—1. That the consent 
of one justice of the peace, as in the said section mentioned, only shall be necessary. 
2. That the hours during which such occasional licence shall authorize the sale of any 
beer, spirits, or wine, shall extend from sunrise to one hour after sunset. 3. That 
upon the occasion of any public dinner or ball it shall, be lawful for the person who 
shall have obtained an occasional licence under the provisions of the said Act, to sell 
the said liquors during such hours before or after sunrise or sunset as shall be 
allowed and specified in that behalf in the consent to be given by the justice of the 
peace for the granting of such occasional licence.”—( Mr. Hunt.) ... 

Clause B (Alteration of the Law relating to Occasional Licences) brought. up, and vend 
j®; 3. 

Amendment proposed, at the end_of the Clause, to add the words “in lieu of the 
Duty now chargeable there shall be charged for every Occasional Licence the sum 
of two shillings and sixpence.”—(Mr. Dodson.) ... ose eee 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 

After short Debate, Amendment; by leave, withdrawn :—Clause added. 

New Clause (C) (Commissioners of Taxes for any Division of a County may hold their 
a s within an adjoining Oity or other Place of exclusive Jann :)—( The 

ncellor of the Exchequer :)—-Clause ‘added.’ 

antl D (Income Tax to be deducted from Coupons on Stock Certificates, although the 
prt payment is unter 50s. :)—( The Chancellor of the Exchequer : —— 
added. eee ore one 

New Clause, “ That no cclichen Dann, instremesh, or any assignment thereof, given by ug 
of security, in pursuance of the provisions, of the 12th section of an Act passed in the 
last Session of Parliament, intituled ‘ An jAct for the Better Management of High- 
ways in England,’ nor any contract or agreement or appointment of any officer, made 
or entered into in pursuance of any of the provisions of such last- mentioned Act, 
shall be charged or chargeable with any stamp duty whatever.” —( Mr. Hunt.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the said Clause be now read a second 
time.’ 

After Debate, Question put :—The House divided ; “Ayes 116, Noes 146 ; Majority 30. 


Bill re-committed, in respect of Clauses relating to Railway Passengers and 
Tobacco and Snoff Licences ; considered in Committee :— ‘ie 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause A (Restriction on Exemption from Duty on Railway Passengers granted by 7 & 8 
Vict., c. 85,8. 9.); added. 
Clause E (Innkeepers’ Tobacco Licences to expire on the 10th October) ; added. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 145.) 
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SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” :-— 


Roya Patriotic Funp—Case or tHE Great Bennerr.—Question, Mr. J. A, 
Smith; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Sir John Pakington. . 


Motion agreed to:— 


Suprty considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates :-— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £30,243, to complete the sum for Royal Palaces 
After short Debate, agreed to. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That asum, not exceeding £82,751, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for the Maintenance and Repair of 
Public Buildings; for providing the necessary supply of Water for the same ; for 
Rents of Houses for the _— accommodation of Public Departments, and 
Charges attendant thereon.” _... eee 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £75,751 be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for the Maintenance and Repair of 
Public Buildings ; for providing the necessary supply of Water for the same ; for 
Rents of Houses for the temporary accommodation of Public a and 
Charges attendant thereon.” —( Mr. Augustus Smith.) ove 

After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That asum, not exceeding £13,879, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the Supply and Repair of Furniture in the 
various Public Departments.” ... ove 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £9,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3st day of March 1864, for the Supply and wine of 
Furniture in the various Public Departments. "Mr. Augustus Smith.) e 

After Debate, the Committee divided Ayes 23, Noes 66; Majority 43. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £77,952, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge ‘which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for Maintaining and Keeping in 
Repair the — Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., and other Charges connected 
therewith.” ove eco ove ove 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum not exceeding £70,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for Maintaining and Keeping in 
Repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., and other er bases 5a 
therewith.”—(Colonel Barttelot.) - 

After Debate, the Committee divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 115; “Majority 48, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £36,444, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 

necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 


year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for Works and aaa at the New 
Houses of Parliament.” eo 


After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, © That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. W. Williams.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 
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Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill [Bill 136]— 


Lords’ Amendments considered. .. 
Amendment, to leave out Clause 10 (which provided that bya Resolution of the Louse 
of Commons alone a writ might be suspended for five years) ; agreed to. 
Several Amendments agreed to. 
Amendment, to leave out Clause 11, read. 
Motion made, and Question put, “ That this House doth disagree with The Lords in 
the said Amendment :”—The House divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 61; Majority 21. 
Amendment agreed to. 


African Slave Trade Treaty Bill [Bill 144)— 
On Motion of Viscount meres Bill, after Tre read 2°, and committed 
for Thursday. M : 


Offences (South Africa) Bill (Lords) [Bil 113]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ ’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months,” —(Mr. Adderley. ) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Order for Third Reading read, and discharged. 
Bill re-committed ; considered in Committee; Committee report Progress ; to 
sit again on Friday. 
Hotynran Harsour— 
On Motion of Afr. Laird, Select Committee nominated :— 


Colonel Dunne, Mr. Corry, Mr. Laird, Colonel Pennant, Colonel Vandeleur, Lord Naas, 
Mr. John Tollemache, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Dalglish, Colonel French, Lord John Browne, and Lord Richard Grosvenor :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the quorum... ove 


Trout, &c. Fishing (Scotland) Bill— 

Bill to render uniform the Law with respect to fishing for Trout and other 
Fish, not of the Salmon kind, in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. William Ewart and Colonel Sykes : — Bill oe and read 1°. 
[Bill 146.] .. ee 


Navy Prize Money Bill 
Bill for facilitating the Distribution of Prize Money, Bounties, and other 
such Monies, to the Navy, ordered to be brought in by Sir John Hay, 
Admiral Duncombe, and Sir James Elphinstone : 1—Bill ers, and read 
1°. [Bill 147. ] ee oe 


House ad mae at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 2. 
MINUTES.]—Szzrecr Commrrex — Appeal | Pustic Bur — Third Reading — Savings 
Committee, Second Report. Banks Monies * (No, 97), and passed. 
Their Lordships met; and having gone through the business on the Paper 


without Debate, 
House adjourned at a quarter 
past Five o'clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 2. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—George | Pustic Brits — Ordered—Madras Irrigation 
Joachim Goschen, esquire, for London. and Canal Company*. 

Sztect Commirrre—Report—on Public Ac-| Report—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
counts—Second Report (No. 309]. tion® [Bill 148). 


Postic-novses Brt—Observations, Mr. Somes .. 


Etswick Orpnance Company—Question, Sir — Willoughby Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 
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Tar InreenationaL Exurstrion Burtpine—Question, Mr. satin mate 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Votunterr Everveers—Question, Mr. Peacocke Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington 


Mererorotoeicat Derartment—Question, Mr. August Smith; Answer, Mr. 
Milner Gibson. . 


Lieuts, Buoys, anv i ie ok Mr. Angustu Smith ; Answer, Mr. 
Milner Gibson. . 


Case oF THE “ ALEXANDRA’ 7: Questions Mr. ‘Mapped, aa “Mr, Horsfall ; 
Answer, The Attorney General oe ; 


Marwoorm Cortese Act—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That this House will immediately resolve itself into a C ittee to ider the Act 
8 & 9 Vict., for the Endowment of the Cellege of Maynooth, with a view to the repeal 
of the same, due regard being had to vested rights and interests.”—(Mr. Whalley.) ... 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 100, Noes 198; 

Majority 98. 
Division List-——Ayes and Noes 
Sza Fisnerres—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble, Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased-to issue a Royal Commission of’ inquiry into‘our Sea Fisheries, with a 
view of increasing the supply of a favourite and nutritious article of food ‘for the 
benefit of the public.” —( Mr. Fenwick.) : eco pee 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 50, Noes 27; 

Majority 23. 


Cuarrraste Property (InELanD)— 

Resolution, “‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the Laws relating to 
Charitable Property in Ireland ought to be assimilated to those in force 
in England as far as circumstances will permit.”—(Mr. Hassard.) at 

House counted, and Forty Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock. 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3. 
MINUTES.]— Exection Commirrezr — Lis- | Second Reading — Public-houses [Bill 67], 
burn Election (List of the Committee). negatived ; Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) * 
Se.ecr Committee — Expiring Laws, nomi-| [Bill 115]; Fisheries (Ireland) [Bill 137]. 
nated * (See May 29, p. 148). Committee—Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts 
Suprty— Resolutions (June 1) reported * — Amendment* [Bill 131] (on re-committal)— 
Civit Service Estimates. R.P. , 
Wars anp Mrans—considered in Committee.| Third Reading — Vice Admiralty Courts 
Pustic Bits — First Reading—Regimental | (Lords)* [Bill 129], and passed. 
Debts* [Bill 149]; Stipendiary Magistrates* 
[Bill 150}. 
Lissury Expcriox—Committée : :<o-Viebount Ciirson, Viecsant Enfield, William 
Edward Forster, e8q.» sadieel Sclater-Booth, esq., Thomas William 
Evans, ‘esq., Chairman. 7 ae ae 


Public-houses Bill [Bill 7} 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Somes.) oe oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave ‘out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months.’ —( Captain Jervis.) 

After long Debate, Question put, “‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :’’—The House divided ; Ayes 103, Noes 278; Majority 175 :— 
Words added. 

Main — as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill put off for three 
months. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 137]— 
On Motion of Sir Robert Peel, Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday next. 
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WAYS AND MEANS considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolution, 


That, in lieu of the Duty now chargeable on a Victualler’s Occasional Licence specified 
in Schedule (B) of the Act passed iu the last Session of Parliament, chapter 22, there 
shall be charged and paid the following Duty (that is to say): 

For and upon every single Occasidnal Licence to be granted to any person who shall 





be duly authorized to keep a 


house, or victualling house, and 


inn, al 


licensed to sell therein beer, spirits, wine, or tobacco, to sell the like articles 
for which he shall be so licensed at any such other place, and for and during 
such space or period of time not exceeding six days, as shall be specified in such 
Occasional Licence, the sum of two shillings and sixpence for every day so 
specified as aforesaid for which the same shall be granted ; 

But when more than one such Occasional Licence shall be granted for times in 
immmediate succession, or only separated by the intervention of Sundays and 
holidays, then the price of every such Licence following the first, and for a 
number of Ss not rn six, shall be ten semis —-( The aprons ve the 


Exchequer.) . 


Resolution to be reported Tenors row ; Committee to sit again on Fridey. 


Regimental Debts, &c. Bill— 


On Motion of Zhe Marquess of Hartington, Bill to consolidate and amend 
the Acts relating to the payment of Regimental Debts, and the distribution 
of the effects of Officers and Soldiers in case of death, and to make pro 
vision for the cases of Desertion and Insanity, and other cases, ordered to 
be brought in by The Marquess of Hartington and the Judge Advocate : 
—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 149.] 


Stipendiary Magistrates Bill— 


Bill to enable Cities, Towns, and Boroughs of twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants and upwards to appoint Stipendiary Magistrates, presented, and read 


1°.* [Bill 150.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 


Telegraphs Bill (No. 86)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee on. read, and dis- 


charged ; and Bill referred to a Select Committee: 


were named of the Committee :— 


The Lords following 


D. Richmond, M. Bath, Ld. Steward, E. Shrewsbury, E. Devon, E. Romney, E. Strad- 
broke, L. Blantyre, L. Wodehouse, L. Redesdale, L. Somerhill, L. Portman, L. Stanley 


of Alderley, L. Lyveden. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Five o'clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 


MINUTES.]— Sztect Commirrex—Thames 
Conservancy, Mr. Hankey added *. 

Surety — considered in Committee — Civ 
Service Estimates. 

Wars anp Mzans — Resolution (June 3) re- 
ported, and agreed to * 

Pusuic Brits — Second Reading — Removal 
of Irish Poor [Mr. Villiers] * [Bill 140); 
= of Royal Naval Reserve * [Bill 142], 

mend Passengers Act Amend- 
— (Bill 143]; Vaccination (Scotland) * 
bet 139]; Court of Session (Scotland) * 
Bill 116]. 

Select Committee— Report — Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental * [Bill 84, 151). 





Committee — Volunteers [Bill 108]; African 
Slave Trade Treaty * [Bill 144]; Watch- 
men in Towns (Ireland) [Bill 102]; Exe- 
—— of Decrees (Ireland) * [Bill 125). 

Volunteers [Bill 152]; African Slave 

aa Treaty*; Execution of Decrees (Ire. 

land) * [Bill 153]; Watchmen in Towns 
(Ireland), 

Considered as amended — Inland Revenue * 
[Bill 145}, re-committed, and reported ; 
Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ire- 
land) [Bill 106]; District Parochial Churches 
(Ireland)* [Bill 122). 


Arrarrs or Iraty—Explanation, Sir George Bowyer ee 
Cama —Ligvrenant Trntixe — Question, Colonel silted ; — er, Lord 


Clarence Paget - 
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Tae Ivrernationat Exursrrion ice pT eae Mr. Gregory; Answer,’ 
Viscount Palmerston ée ° ee ee 


Inpray Mepicat Service—Question, Earl Jermyn; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 


Serzver or toe “ Witt o’ THE Wisp ’—Question, Mr. Crawford ; Answer, Mr, 
Layard ee ee ‘ 


Tue InrerNatTionaL Exarpirion Bon.o1s—Queston, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. é +e 


Hereine Fisnertes ry Scorranp—Question, Mr. Finlay; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate +: id ts + 


Hotyneap Harsour Commirres—Personal Explanation, Question, Mr. Tolle- 
mache ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer :— Long Debate thereon 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Herbert. ) ie ‘ os 
After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Volunteers Bill [Bill 108}]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” ee ° oe ee 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ in the opinion of this House, it is impolitic any longer to exclude Ireland from 
the operation of the Volunteer system, and unjust, should such exclusion continue, to 
tax - oe for the support of ee ES een Bagwell, eames 
thereo eee 


After Debate, Question put, “ That the oul: guaguesd to be left out onl 
part of the Question: ”"—The House divided; Ayes 156, Noes 45; 
Majority 111. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :— 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Power for Volunteer to quit © ae a tne nae moved, that instead of an 
appeal to two deputy lieutenants, or to one deputy lieutenant and one justice of the 
peace, there should be a court of inquiry.—( we Harvey Lewis.) . coe 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Discharge of Volunteer taking service in Militia or Army) agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Power for Crown to put Volunteers under command of General or Field 
Officers)— After Debate, Clause agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Annual Inspection)}—After short Debate, Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Requisites of Efficiency under Orders in Council) — Amendment to omit 
Proviso, and add “ The draught of any scheme to be from time to time submitted to 
Her Majesty in Council for approval under the present section shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament one month at least before such scheme receives the 
approval of Her Maj -, in Council.”—( The Marquess of eet 

Amendment altered ( aaa and agreed to. ee 
Clause, as amended, pe 

Clauses 12 to 18 agreed to. 

Clause 19 (Application of Provisions as to actual Military Service to Volunteers acting in 
Suppression of Riots or Tumults)—Motion, to omit the Clause :—(Mr. Hibbert :)— 
Clause struck out. 

Clause 20 ( ~ [ec for Officers and "Men disabled, “and for Widows of Officers killed) 


Clause 21 (Discipline of Volunteers while not on actual Military Service)—Amendment 
proposed, in page 8, line 17, to leave out from the word “ cause” to the word “ Uf- 
ficer”’ inclusive, in line 19, in order to insert the words “ such causes res pectively 
to be committed to writing, and communicated to the accused by the Ad jitant of 
such corps, and the existence and sufficiency of such causes respectively to be j judged 
of by a court to be summoned by the Commanding Officer, and to consist of one Cap- 
tain, two Subaltern Officers, and two Non-Commissioned Officers or Privates of the 
same corps.” —( Sir Robert — -) 

After Debate, Question put, hat the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
= :”"—The Committee divided ; Ayes 108, Noes 21; Majority 87 :—Clause 
a to 

Clanace 22 2 and 23 agreed to. 

Clause 24 ior for Corps to make Rules, subject to Approval of Crown)—Amendment 
(Mr. Harvey Lewis); negatived :—Clause agreed to. eve 

Clause 25 (Vesting of Property of Corps in Commanding Officer ex officio) agreed to. 
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Vouuntsens Birt—Committee—continued. 
Clause 26 (Storehouses for Arms)—Amendment, “It shall also be lawful for justices of 
the peace, municipal corporations, and trustees or commissioners for public or paro- 
chial purposes, out of the public funds at their disposal, to provide and furnish, and 
pay the rent for, any storehouse for arms, rifle range, drill ground, room, or other 
building used or required by any Volunteer Corps for storing arms and ammunition 
rifle practice,*or drill, or towards the construction or establishment of any such : 
Provided, That’any order by justices be made by vote at their general Quarter Ses- 
sions, by any municipal corporation at some monthly or quarterly meeting of the 
Council, and by such trustees or commissioners at some meeting duly convened.” — 
(Mr. Humberston.) 


Amendment withdrawn :—Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 27 to 47 agreed to, with verbal Amendments. 
Clause 48.(Interpretation) amended, and agreed to. 
New Clause added in Part V., ‘‘ Acquisition of Land for Ranges,” excepting the Isle 

of Man. ow ' eve . 


Bill. reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 152.] 


SUPPLY considered in Committee—Crvi. Service Estmates :— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exeeeding £5,329, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1864, for the Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, &c. Abroad.” 


Whereupon, Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £4,929, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1864, for the Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, &c. Abroad.”— 
(Lord R. Cecil.) one a eee 


The Committee divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 68; Majority 6. 
Original Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £748, British Consulate, Constantinople. 
(3.) £30,000, to complete the sum for the new Foreign Office 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £8,674, Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 
(5.) £1,459, Aberdeen University. 
(6.) £22,000, Probate Court Registries. 
(7.) £3,727, General Register House, Edinburgh. 
(8.) £20,000, Public Record Repository. 
(9.) £1,806, Court of Probate Principal Registry 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(10.) £1,500, Site of the New Foreign Office 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(11.) £12,000, Westminster Bridge Approaches. 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £12,357, to complete the sum for New Westminster Bridge. 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(13.) £983, National Gallery, Dublin, agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman report Progress.” 
—(Mr. W. Williams.) 8 ee oe 
Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill [Bill 106]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill, as amended, be now 
taken into Consideration.”—(Mr. Peel.) .. e% ee 
Amendment proposed, “That the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Mr. Seully.) 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to: —Bill, as amended, considered ; Amendments 
made; to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


VOL. CLXXI. [rurep sentes. | 
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Watchmen in Towns (Ireland) Bill [Bill 102]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Bagwell.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this day 
three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,”—( Sir Robert Peei,) 
— instead thereof. 

After short Debate, Question, “That the words proposed to be ue out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment; to be read 


3° To-morrow. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 5. 
(Ireland) (No. 108) ; Bakehouses Regulation 


MINUTES.] — Szxect Commirrez — Tele- | (No. 85). 
graphs Bill, Earl of Airlie added. | Committee—Duchy of Cornwall Management 
Pustic Bus—Second Reading—Vaccination | [.1.] (No. 106, 118), on re-commitment. 


Duchy of Cornwall Management Bill [1.1.] (No. 106)— 
Moved, That the House be put into a Committee on the said Bill ai re- 
commitment): (The Duke of Newcastle.) : 
After Debate, Motion agreed to: House in Committee :— 


Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Incapacitated Persons —— to pe short Debate, Clause 
agreed to. ee 

Clauses 9 to 38 agreed to. 

Clause 39 (Proviso as to Grants of Land for Sites of Churches, &c. i mses — an 
Amendment made :— Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Report of the Amendments to be received on Tuesday next; and Bill to be 


printed as amended. (No. 118.) 
Vaccination (Ireland) Bill (No. 108)— 


On Motion of The Earl of St. Germans, Bill, after short Debate, read 2°, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Bakehouses Regulation Bill (No. 85)— 
On Motion of Lord Stanley of Alderley, Bill, after short Debate, read 2°, 

and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 
Royat Vicrorra Patriotic Asytum — Question, Lord St. Leonards; Answer, 
The Duke of Newcastle 


House adjourned at half past 
Seven o'clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 5. 


MINUTES.}—Svurrry — considered in Com- | Report—Cayman Islands. 
mittee—Civit Service Estimates ; Resolu-| Considered as amended—Inland Revenue® 
tions (June 4) reported *. | [Bill 115). 
Pupuic Bitts—Ordered—Public Works (Ma- | | Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement 
nufacturing Districts). | of Land (Ireland) [Bill 106], Debate ad- 
Committee—Cayman Islands (Lords) [Bill| journed ; District Parochial Churches (Ire- 
132]; Offences (South Africa) (Lords) [Bi | Jand)* [Bill 122}, and passed. 
113), on re-commitial—R.P. 


Lissurn Exection— 
House informed, that the Committee had determined— 
That John Doherty Barbour, esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Lisburn. 
That the last Election for the said Borough is a void Election. 
And the said Determinations were ordered to be entered in the Journals of 
this House. 
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Lissunn Exzction—Report of Select C ittee 
House further informed, that the Committee had agreed to the following 
Resolutions :-— 

That John Doherty Barbour, esquire, was, by himself and his Agents, guilty of bribery 
and treating at the last Election : 

That Samuel Thomas Corry, a Non-Elector, was bribed by Agents of the said John 

Doherty Barbour, in order to induce him to personate his late father, (who died in 

November last, and who had been an Elector,) and to vote for the said John Doherty 


Barbour 
That the said John Doherty Barbour did himself endeavour to corrupt James Bannister, 


a Voter ; and that James Bannister was subsequently offered the sums of £50 and £60 
by Agents of the said John Doherty Barbour, to induce him to vote for the said John 
Doherty Barbour : 

That several of the Voters were forcibly detained and guarded by armed men, in a room 
belonging to the said John Doherty Barbour and his Partners, for several days pre- 
vious to the Election; and during that time were subject to undue influence and treat- 
ing, with the view of inducing them to vote for the said John Doherty Barbour = 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Rorat Vicrorta Patriotic AsyLum—Question, Mr. Torrens; Answer, Colonel 
Wilson Patten kid ae we - 


Tue Distressen Corton Orrratiyes—Question, Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Mr. C. 
P. Villiers ax ve : 


CuarrTaBLe Bequests 1n IRELAND — Gnetinn, Mr. Hassard; Answer, Mr. 
O’ Hagan ws - 7 
Epvcatron Report—Question, Mr. 'F. S. Powell ; aie Mr. Lowe nd 


TRANSFERENCE OF THE Ion1an Istanps— Questions, Mr. Darby Griffith, Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald, Lord John Manners; Answer, Viscount Palmerston 


Courts or Justice—Question, Mr. Lygon; Answer, Mr. Cowper = 


Pustic Bustness—Mornine Sirrines—Inish Fisnerres Bru—Notice, Vis- 
count Palmerston ore eh ae iv 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :” — 


PerMaNENT CoMMISSIONER OF Postic Works anD Buriprines — Amend- 
ment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “for the sake of obtaining greater unity of design in our public 
buildings, and with a view to the efficiency and economy of the public service, it 
is desirable a permanent Commissioner of Public Works and Buildings, or other 
officer, should be appointed to the present Board of — — (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” . 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Toe Orpyance Surver—Observations, Mr. H. Baillie 
Reply, The Marquess of Hartington 


Tae Execrric Liext—Observations, Lord Lovaine * a 


Tae Muow Court Marrrar—Case or Sereeant Mason Lutey—Obser- 
vations, Mr. D. Fortescue oh du bia 
Reply, The Marquess of Hartington ae ee 


Main Question put, and agreed to :— 


Spry considered in Committee—Crviz Service Esrmmates :— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £165,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1864, for constructing certain Harbours of Refuge.” 
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SUPPLY—Civiz Servicr Estrmates—continued 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the item of 
£80,000, for the Harbour at Alderney, be omitted from the por 
Vote.” —(MMr. Lindsay.) . od 


After Debate, Question put: —The Committee divided ; Noi 62, Noes 76; 
Majority 14. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not. exceeding £48,339, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the New Packet 
Harbour and Harbour of at at Holyhead, for a meal beams and for 
Works at Spurn Point.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question aaiaals 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £43,339, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st ‘day of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the 
New Packet Harbour and [arbour of Refuge at [lolyhead, for Portpatrick Harbour, 
and for Works at Spurn Point.”—(Sir Hugh Cairns.) eos oe 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Whereupon Motion made, ‘and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £47,339, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course-of payment during the 
‘year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the 
New Packet Harbour and Harbour of Refuge at Holyhead, for Portpatrick ren 
and for Works at Spurn Point.”—(Mr. A. Smith.) eve 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“« That a sum, not exceeding £86,618, be granted to Her Majesty, tocomplete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for Erecting, Repairing, and Main- 
taining the several Public Buildings in the eee of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland.” eve * eee ove 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £89,618, be granted to. Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
eo ending on the 31st. day of March 1864, for Erecting, Repairing, and Main- 
taining the several Public Buildings in the Department of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland.” —(Mr. Maguire.) ove 

After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 19, Noes 84; 

Majority 65. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday next;' Committee to sit again on 

Monday next. 


Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill [Bill 106]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “be” to the end of the 
Question, in order. to add the word “ re-eommitted.”——(Mr. Hennessy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question.” 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Cayman Islands Bill (Lords) {Bill 132]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
Bill reported, with Amendments; as amended, to be considered on Monday 
next. 
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Offences (South Africa) Bill (Zords) [Bill 113]— 

Bill considered in Committee :-— ei 

(In the Committee. ) 

Motion made, and Question put, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again: ’’—(Mr. ss :)— The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 30, Noes 40; Majority 10. 

After short Debate, "Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Thursday 
next. 

Reuicriovs Expowments (IrRELAND)— 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment (Mr. Z. Soywiqnt 
proposed to Question (Mr. Dillwyn) [19th May] read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Debate be further adjourned 
till this day three months.” —( Mr. Vance.) . ; 

After Debate, Motion, by leave, wethdrawn. 

Debate further adjourned till Tuesday next: 


Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. C. P. Villiers, Bili to facilitate the execution of Public 
Works in certain Manufacturing ‘Districts ; to authorize for that purpose 
advances of Public: Money, to a limited amount, upon security of Local 
Rates; and, to shorten the period for the adoption ofthe Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1848, in certain cases, ordered to be brought in bed Mr. Villiers 
and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

House counted ; and 40 Members’ not being present, 


* House adjourned at half after © 
Two o'clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY; JUNE 8. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsisc Buis— First Reading Illegitimate Children (Ireland) [366 27 Vict., 
—Suitors Conciliation * (No. 120). e. 21 


Jk 2 
Second Reading—Prison Ministers (No. 109); | Drainage of Land (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
ce. 26); 


Thames Embankment (North Side) * (No. 
107) ; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act Con- Marriages, ae. (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., 


tinuance * (No. 112). 
Committee—Bakehouses Regulation* (Nos. 85 New "Tesland Boundaries [26 & 27 Vict., 


and 122), ce, 23); 
Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenue | Corrupt Practices at Elections [26 & 27 


[26 & 27 Vict., c. 22]; Vict., c. 29}; 
Hares (Ireland) (26 & 27 Vict., c. 19]; Savings Banks Monies [26 & 27 Vict., c. 25]; 


Elections during Recess [26° & 27 Vict.,| Vice Admiralty Courts [26 & 27 Vict.,c.24]; 
¢, 20); Stock Certificates to Bearer [26 & 27 Vict., 


ce. 28).° - 
Potanp—Question, The Earl of Ellenborough ; Answer, Earl Russell 


Prison Ministers Bill (No. 109)— © 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°: (The Duke of Somerset.) 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘now ps and insert (“this Day Six 
Months”’): (Lord. Berners.) , 

After long Debate, on Question, That (e now ‘) stand Part of the Motion ? > 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 65, Not-Contents 30 ; Majority 35. 

Resolved in the Affirmative : Bill read 9° accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 

Division List—Contents and Not-Contents =a... 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o'clock. 





COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 8. 


MINUTES.]}—Surrry—considered in Com- | Punic Brut — First Readi 


ng—Public Works 
mittee—Civi, Service Estimates. (Manufacturing Districts) 


[Bill 164}. 
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Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill— 


Bill to facilitate the execution of Public Works in certain Manufacturing 
Districts; to authorize for that purpose advances of Public Money, to a 
limited amount, upon security of Local Rates; and to shorten the period 
for the adoption of the Local Government Act, 1858, in certain cases, 
presented, and read 1°*, [Bill 154.] 


Sea Fisnertes—Answer to Address [2nd June} reported, as follows :— 


J have received your Address, praying that a Royal Commission of Inquiry into our 
Sea Fisherics may be issued, with the view of increasing the supply of a favourite and 
nutritious article of Food for the benefit of the Public. 

And I have given directions that a Commission shall issue for the purpose which you 
have requested. 


TIretand—Potice 1x Treperary—Question, Mr. Bagwell; Answer, Sir Robert 
Peel rs = 

AssauLt on Coysut Generat Fonsianque at Beterape—Question, Mr. Darby 
Griffith; Answer, Mr. Layard a 3 as 

Inpian TetecRaPH DepartmMENT—Question, Mr. White; Answer Mr. T. G. 
Baring 

Tue Dover, Ostenn, anp Catats Packet Service—Question, Sir Stafford North- 
cote; Answer, Mr. Peel 


Cuancery Funp Commisstoners—Question, Mr. Murray; Answer, Sir George 
Grey _ ee oe 


Reersraiss or Dexps (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, Mr. O’ Hagan 


Scnoot or Navat ArcuirecturE — Question, Sir John Pakington; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget oe 


DismissaL or VotunteEers—Questions, Sir Robert Clifton and Mr. Darby 
Griffith ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington an 


Ruxss or Desatre—Pvsiic Works (Manoracrortye Districts) Brrt—Observa- 
tions and Question, Mr. Hennessy ; Answer, Mr. Speaker Sv 


Apuission or Casvat Poor to bimneak Semen Viscount Reyehem 
Answer, Mr. C. P, Villiers .. ‘ 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Eprysvren Borantcat Garpens—Orentne on Sunpays—Amendment pro- 
posed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Royal Botanical Gardens of Edin- 
burgh should be open tothe Public after the hours of Divine Service on Sundays, 
as is the case of other Botanical Gardens mqpr by mepnreny Grants,” 
—( Mr. Gregory, )—instead thereof, 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After Debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 123, Noes 107; 
Majority 16. 
War Orrice mR tre, Mr. Peacocke; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington ° oe ee 


Main Question put, and agreed a = 





Suppty considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estrmates :-— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £8,000, to complete the sum for New Record Buildings, Dublin. 
(2.) £800, Franklin Monument. 


(3.) £6,000, Nelson Column. 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—Crvu Servicr Estmates—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £28,914, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for wae and ies certain Light- 
houses Abroad.” me 

Whereupon Motion made, out Question oem “ That the Item of 
£8,000, for the Little Basses Rocks Light-ship (re-Vote), be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” —(AMr. Childers. ) 

Committee counted, and 40 Members not being present, Mr. Speaker vesuined 
the Chair. 
House counted ; and 40 Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o'clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 


MINUTES.]—Took the Oaths—The Lord | Second Reading — Security from Violence 


Bishop of Limerick. (No. 103). 
Prsuuc Burs — First Reading — District | | Commities— Vaccination (Ireland) ® (No. 108). 
Parochial Churches * (No. 126). | Rzport—Bakehouses Regulation * (No. 122). 


Security from Violence Bill (No. 103)— 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: (Zhe Earl of Carnarvon.) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”) and insert (“this Day Six 
Months”): (Lord Cranworth.) 
After Debate, on Question, That (“ now”) stand Part ‘of the Motion ? 
Resolved in the Affirmative: Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 18th Instant. 


Duchy of Cornwall Management Bill (No. 118)— 
Moved, That the Report of Amendments be received: (Zhe Duke of Newcastle.) 


Amendment proposed, that the objectionable Clauses be further considered 
and amended.—(Lord Redesdale.) ws 
After Debate, Report of Amendments put off to Friday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 
Committee—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) [Bill 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrere— Board| 115]; Local Government Supplemental ® 


of Admiralty (Debate adjourned). 

Scrpty—Resolutions rn 5) reported. 

Pusuic Bitts— Ordered— Postmaster General 
(Sale of Land) *. 

First Reading — Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants * [Bill 156]; Casual Poor (Metro- 
ew [ Bill 155). 

d Reading — Officers of Royal Naval 
thos * [Bill 142). 





[Bill 151], on re-committal; Dockyards 
Protection Act Amendment (Lords) * [Bill 
130}. 

Report—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) ; Local 
Government Supplemental* ; Dockyards 
Protection Act Amendment *. 

Third Reading — African Slave 
Treaty* [Bill 144], and pons : 
Revenue * [Bill 145], and passed. 


Trade 
Inland 


Carer Jusricesure or Brittse Gurana—Questior, Colonel re Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Torvr1xe Roaps—Question, Sir Baldwin Leighton : Answer, Sir George Grey 

Sircz or Pursta—Question, Mr. R. P. Long; Answer, Mr. Layard “ 

Szizvne or a Frencn Vesset sy H.M.S. “ Zepra”—Question, Mr. — 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 

TrtzcraPuic CaBLE BETWEEN Matta AND hnomesttns.otmitthen, Sir William 
Gallwey ; Answer, Mr. Peel 

> Fisnertes—Question, Sir Edward Grogen ; Answer, Mr. Milner 

ibson a pee 

Tae INTERNATIONAL Exmweerton Dunstee~antion, Lord Eleho; Answer, 
Mr. Cowper 

Evetise Cavrcn Services 1x Wares ii eect Colonel Deninliils ; Seisiom 
Mr. Walpole .. ee + 


ee ee. 
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Retzer or Casvat Poor—Question, Viscount Raynham; Answer, Mr. C. P. 
Villiers sin ie Po , 
Unirormiry Act—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“ That, in the opinion 
of this House, the subscription required from the Clergy to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and to the Prayer Book, ought to be relaxed.”—(Mr. 
Buzton.) we = a én i? 
Amendnient proposed, to leave out the words “ Thirty-nine Articles, and to 


__ the”.—(Mr. Monckton Milnes.) a os $. 

‘Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Moved, the Previous Question, Sir Geerge Grey. 

After long Debate, Previous Question, ‘‘ That that Question be now put,”— 
put, and negatived. 

Tue Boarp or Apmrratty—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty, and into the different departments under the control of that 
Board.”—(Mr. Dalglish.) .. ee ee be 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) Bill [Bill 115]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— ee 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 struck out. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman report Progress.” 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next. 


SUPPLY—Resolutions (June 5) reported :— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the said Resolutions be now read 
a second time.” - - T ve 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir 
James Elphinstone,)—put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Misappropriation by Servants Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Staniland, Bill to amend the Law in certain cases of Mis- 
appropriation by Servants of the Property of their Masters, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Staniland, Sir Montague Cholmeley, and Colonel 
Pennant :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [{ Bill 156.] 


Postmaster General (Sale of Land) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General to 
sell and otherwise dispose of Land; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Peel and Sir William Dunbar.* 


Casual Poor (Metropolis) Bill— 

On Motion of Viscount Raynham, Bill to provide proper and sufficient 
accommodation for the Casual Poor in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought 
in by Viscount Raynham, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr Wykeham 
Martin :—Bill presented, and read 1° *. [Bill os.) 

ouse adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10. 


Report—-Innkeepers’ Liability (No. 1) [Mr. 
MINUTES.}—Pusurc Buirs—Second Read-| Wykeham Martin] [Bill 157]; Savings 
ing—Election Petitions [Bill 124]. Banks Acts Amendment [Sir Henry 
Committee—Innkeepers’ Liability (No. 1)| Willoughby] [Bill 158]; Metropolis Turn- 
ee Martin] [Bill 18); Savings} pike Roads Acts Amendment; Officers of 
nks Acts Amendment [Sir Henry Wil-| Royal Naval Reserve*. 
loughby] [Bill 80]; Metropolis Turnpike | Third Reading — Local Government Supple- 
Road Acts Amendment [Bill 131], on re-| mental* [Bill 165], and passed; Dock- 
committal ; Officers of Royal Naval Re-| yards Protection Act Amendment (Lords)* 
serve * [ Bill 142], on re-commitial, [Bill 130], and passed. 
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Innkeepers’ Liability (No. 1) Bill [Mr. Wykeham Martin]— 
[Bill 18 |— 

Bill considered in Committee :— os ee 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Responsibility of Innkeepers)—After short Debate, Clause negatived. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

New Clause, ‘“ No innkeeper after the passing of this Act shall be liable to make 
good to any guest of such innkeeper, any loss of, or injury to goods or property 
brought to his inn, not being a horse or other live animal, or any gear appertaining 
thereto, or any carriage, te a greater amount than the sum of £30, except in the 
following cases; that is to say, where such goods or property shall have been 
stolen, lost, or injured through the wilful default or neglect of such innkeeper, 
or any servant in his employ; where such goods or property shall have been 
deposited expressly for safe custody with such innkeeper, or his servant authorized 
by him for that purpose: Provided always, that in the case of such deposit it 
shall be lawful for such innkeeper, if he think fit, to require, as a condition of his 
liability, that such goods or property shall be deposited in a box or other receptacle 
and that tke person depositing the same shall affix his seal to the fastening 
thereof.” —( Mr. Hunt.) ese eee “ ove 

Proviso proposed to be added, “ That it shall be incumbent on the guest to preve that 
the property was in his possession in the inn.” —({ Mr, Roebuck.) ... we 

Proviso, by leave, withdrawn :—Clause agreed to. 

New Clauses— ’ : 

1. “ If any innkeeper shall refuse to receive for safe custody, as before mentioned, 
any goods or property of his guest, or if any such guest shall, through any default of 
such innkeeper, be unable to deposit such goods or property as aforesaid, he shall 
not be entitled to the benefit of this Act, in respect of such goods or property.” 

2.“ Every innkeeper shall cause to be printed in plain type the first section of this 
Act, and shall cause at least one copy thereof to be exhibited in a conspicuous part 
of the hall or entrance to his inn, and he shall be entitled to the benefit of this Act 
in respect of such goods or property only as shall be brought to his inn while such 
copy shall be so exhibited ; and he shall also append to such copy a notice in writ- 
ing, signed by himself, containing the name of the servant (if any) authorised by 
him to receive goods and property for safe custody.” —{ Mr. W. Martin.) ove 

Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Friday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 157.] 


Savings Banks Acts Amendment Bill [Sir Henry Willoughby ]— 
[Bill 80]}— 
Bill considered in Committee :— - 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Titles to be assumed by Savings Banks)—After short Debate, Clause agreed to 

Clause 6 {Attendance of Trustees or Officers}—Amendment (Mr. Crum-Ewing) moved ; 
and withdrawn ... ove wee ove 

Clauses 7 to 62, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clauses 63, 64, 65, and 66 struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

New Clause after Clause 37—The manager of any savings bank may, on an application in 
writing from any depositor therein who has effected with any society for the assurance 
of lives established within the United Kingdom a policy of assurance for any amount 
not exceeding two hundred pounds, accompanied by the production of such policy, 
agree, out of the funds standing to the account of such depositor, from time to time 
te pay over to such society such sums as are mentioned in such request and policy, 
as premiums thereon, subject to such allowance by way of remuneration as may be 
agreed upon with the society for making such payment ; and when any such agree~ 
ment has been made, the manager of such bank for the time being shall, out of such 
funds, continue to make the payments so agreed to until he receive a notice in 
writing from such depositor requiring such payments to be suspended, or until the 
contingency happens whereon the policy depends.—(Mr. Hibbert. ) ove 

After short Debate, Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 158. ] 
Election Petitions Bill [Bill 124]— 


On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill read 2°, after Debate, and committed for 
Wednesday next ; ee 


° ** ** 
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Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts Amendment (re-committed) Bill 


[Bill 131}— 
Bill considered in Committee :— 


(In the Committee. ) 


oe ee 


Clause 7 (Toll Houses, &c. to be removed, with option to Parishes to purchase Pumps, 
&c.)—Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 10, to leave out from the word “ Bars” 
to the word “‘ Commissioners ” in line 11, inelusive.—({Mr. Cow.) 

Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause ?’—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 54, Noes 11 ; Majority 43. 

Additional Clause moved—*" Whereas the parish highways are now in a good state of 
repair ; therefore, they shall, until the lst day of July 1864, be kept in repair by the 
Commissioners, and be by them delivered up to the several parishes im the like and 
as good state of repair and condition as they are now in, the same to be metalled 
with the same or like materials as now—that is to say, with peving where paving 
is now used, with granite where granite is now used, with flint where flint is now 
used, with gravel where gravel is now used, and so on.”—(Mr. Harvey Lewis.) ... 


Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Motion made, and Question put,“ That the said Clause be now read a second time :” — 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 12, Noes 41 ; Majority 29. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 11. 


MINUTES.]—Postic Buis—First Read- 
ing—Inland Revenue * (No. 128); African 
Slave Trade Treaty* (No. 129); Local 
Government Supplemental * (No. 130). 

Potanp—ConvENTION BETWEEN Russia 

Carnarvon; Answer, Earl Russell 


Report—Vaccination (freland) * (No. 108). 
Third Reading — Bakehouses Regulation * 
(No. 122), and passed. 


AND Parussta — Question, The Earl of 


Tlouse adjourned at Six o’elock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 11. 


MINUTES.|}—New Memser Swors—Liente- 
nant Colonel Charles George Tottenham, 
for New Ross. 

Surriy— considered in Committee — Civi 
Szrviek Estimates. 

Resolutions reported — Adjourned Debate 
(9th June) on Resolution (June 5) resumed ; 
Resolutions agreed to. 

Posuic Buis—First Reading — Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne (St. Mary Magdalen Hospital) * 

Bill 162) ; Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161); Sir 

bert Hitcham’s Charity* [Bill 160); 

Charitable Uses * [Bill 164] ; Militia Pay * 
[Bill 163.] 





Second Reading — Regimental Debts, &c.* 
[Bill 149}. 

Committee—Offences (South Africa) (Lords) * 
[Bill 113], on re-committal. 

Report—Offences (South Afriea) *. 

Considered as amended — Volunteers [Bill 
152]; Cayman Islands (Lords) * [Bill 132]. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland) [Bill 106], Adjourned 
Debate (5th June) resumed ; Bill re-com- 
mitted; considered, and reported ; consider- 
ed as amended ; — Officers of Royal Naval 
Reserve * [Bill 142], and passed. 


Stave Trave—Question, Mr. Coningham ; Answer Viscount Palmerston 


Tue 


Emptorment or CHILDREN IN 


RerresHMENT DEPARTMENT OF 
Seymour; Answer, Colonel French ee 
Porrerres aND Papen Tuse Facrorres — 
Question, Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Sir George Grey me 


THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Henry 


ee «e 


“e 


Smatt-Pox Parents my Pustic Ventcres—Question, Sir Andrew Agnew ; 
Answer, The Attorney General -_ 
Tae Axcentine Rervsiic ayp THE Bartise Crarmms — Question, Mr. Clay; 
Answer, Mr. Layard ee oe ee 
Vancouver's Istanp snp Britisa Cotvmpra — Question, Mr. Fitzwilliam; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Forteseue 
Tae Lare Free ry rae House or Commons—Question, Mr. Hunt; Answer, 
Mr. Cowper ee oe «e 
Tae Royat Vicronta Patriotic Asytum — Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; 
Answer, Sir John Pakington sed eu 


ee 


ee 


«e 


ee 
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Governwent or Srxcapore—Question, Mr. Lyall; Answer, Mr. enema 
Fortescue - 
AGRICOLTUBAL Sraristics—Question, Mr. Heygate ; Answer, Sir “George Grey... 
Postic Busryess—Iyrernationat Exarerrion—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston 
Arrams or Potanp—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane} Ansew, Mr. Bessey 
Bosess oF THE Hovse—Sranprne Onpers 1861—Mornixe Sirtixes— 
-Fisueries (Iretanp) Brrr— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order of the 3rd day of May last, for the House to resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee on the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill To-morrow at Twelve of the clock, be read, for 
the purpose of being discharged.”—(Mr. Butt.) ... dee eee 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Enpowep Cuanities—Qbservations, Mr. Grant Duff aT on 


Rrrorts or Inspecrors oF Scnoors — Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; 
Answer, Mr. Lowe oh ee oe oe 


Motion agreed to :— 


Surety considered in Committee—Crviz Servicr Estrmates :— 
(In the Committee.) 
(4.) Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £28,914, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st — of March 1864, for erecting and meveneess certain — 
houses Abroad.” e 

Whereupon Question again proposed, “ That the Ttem of £8, 000, for the 
Little Basses Rocks Light-ship (re-Vote), be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” —( Mr. Childers). 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed :— 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘That the Item of £9,000, for the 
Bahamas (Elbow and Great Stirrup Cay), re-Vote, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Augustus Smith,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £6,000, Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland), agreed to. 


(6.) £19,000, to complete the sum for Rates for Government Property. 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £604,002, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending on the 31st ~ of March 1864, for Public Education in Great 
Britain.” —( Mr. Lowe.) ove 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question niente 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £574,002, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for Public Education in Great 
Britain.” —(Mr. Black.) ote 

After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrewn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £82,883, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3st day of March 1864, for the General Management of the 
Department of Science and Art, of the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connec- 


tion with the Department, and of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c.” ... 


eee 


oe eee eee eee 
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SUPPLY—Crvin Service Estimates—continued. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £72,883, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the General Management of the 
Department of Science and Art, of the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connection 
with the Department, and of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, 
&e.”—(Mr. Augustus Smith.) ... oe ow ove 

After Debate, Question put: — The Committee divided; Ayes 31, Noes 
129; Majority 98. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, 


Volunteers Bill [Bill 152)— 
Bill, as amended, considered. 7 ~e od 
Clause 7—Amendment proposed, in: page 3, line 31, to leave out the words “ for any 
subscription or fine, or any other account.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 
Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill.” 
Metion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 





(Mr. Coz.) on 
After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 20 (Discipline of Volunteers while on actual -Military Service)—Amendment 
proposed, in page 8, line 17, after the word “ cause,” to leave out to the word 
“ Officer” in line 19, and insert the words “ such cause or causes respectively to be 
committed to writing, and communicated to the accused by the Adjutant of such 
corps, and the existence and sufficiency of such causes respectively to be judged 
of by a court to be summoned by the Commanding Officer, and to consist of one 
Captain, two Subaltern Officers, and two Non-Commissioned Officers or Privates of 
the same corps.” —( Sir Robert Clifton.) oid oe oe 
Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill :’—The 
House divided ; Ayes 100, Noes 29; Majority 71 
Other Amendments. made. 


Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 
Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill [Bill 106|— 


Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [5th June}, ‘“ That the Bill be now read the third time ;” and which 
Amendment was, to leave out from the word “be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the word ‘“ re-committed,”—(Mr. Hennessy,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.”’ 

Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Order for Third Reading discharged. 

Bill re-committed, in respect to Clause 58; considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, considered ; to be read 3° Yo-morrow. 


SUPPLY— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th June], ‘That 
the Resolutions which upon the same day were reported from the Com- 
mittee of Supply be now read a second time.” oe oe 

Question again proposed :— Debate resumed. 

First Resolution being read a second time ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ £165,000,’’ in order 
to insert the words “ £85,000.””—(Sir James Elphinstone.) oe 

Question put, “That ‘£165,000’ stand part of the Resolution :’”—The 
House divided; Ayes 44, Noes 40; Majority 4 

Second Resolution agreed to. 

Third Resolution being read a second time ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ £89,000,” and insert the 
words ‘ £79,000.”—(Mr. Lygon.) 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Resolution.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Resolution agreed to. 
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Newcastle upon Tyne (Saint Mary Magdalen Hospital) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Lowe, Bill for confirming a scheme of the Charity Com- 

missioners for the management of the Charity called the Hospital of Saint 

Mary Magdalen, at Newcastle upon Tyne, in the County of Northumber- 

land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bruce :—Bill presented, 
and read 1° *. [ Bill 162.] 


Ruthin Charities Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Lowe, Bill for confirming a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the management of the Charities in the borough of Ruthin, 
in the county of Denbigh, comprising the Hospital of Christ and its 
subsidiary endowments, the Grammar School, Edward Lloyd’s Foundation, 
and Bishop Goodman’s Charity, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Bruce :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [ Bill 161. } 


Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Lowe, Bill for confirming a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the management of the Charity of Sir Robert Hitcham, 
Knight, King’s Serjeant, for the benefit of Framlingham, Debenham, and 
Levington, in the county of Suffolk, and of Coggeshall, in the county of 
Essex, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bruce :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°*. | Bill 160. } 


Charitable Uses Bill— . 
On Motion of Mr. Solicitor General, Bill to further amend the Law relating 
to the Conveyance of Land for Charitable Uses, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Attorney General, and Sir George Grey :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°*, [ Bill 164. } 


Militia Pay Bill— 
Bill to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other 


Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant 
Allowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, 
Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Surgeons’ Mates, of the 
Militia; and to authorize the employment of the Non-Commissioned 
Officers, presented, and read 1°*, [Bill 163. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 12. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bitts—First Read- | Committee—Redemption of Rents (Ireland) 
ing—Officers of Royal Naval Reserve *(No.} (Nos. 110 & 134). 
131); Statute Law Revision (No. 133). Report—Duchy of Cornwall Management (No. 
Second Reading — London Coal and Wine} 135). 
Duties * (No. 104). 


Statute Law Revision Bill [x.1.}— 
A Bill for promoting the Revision of the Statute Law by repealing certain 
Enactments which have ceased to be in force or have become unnecessary— 
Was presented by The Lord Chancellor, and read 1*. (No. 133.) os 


Redemption of Rents (Ireland) Bill [1.1.] (No. 110)— 
House in Committee (on re-commitment) (according to Order) :— ae 
Clause 10 (Reservations or Exceptions to go with the Rent)—Amendment to add certain 
words, ‘‘ to refer sales of Reservation of Minerals to a Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court for his sanction.” —( The Earl of Donoughmore.) eee coe 
Amendment agreed to. 
On Question, That the Clause as amended stand Part of the Bill? Resolved in the 
Afirmative. 
Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received on Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 134.) 
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Duchy of Cornwall Management Bill [1.t.} (No. 118)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) :— 

On Motion of The Duke of Newcastle, Clauses 8, 9, 10, and 39 na out. 

New Clause moved in substitution for Clause 39, to empower “ the Duke of Cornwall to 
grant buildings or sites for churches or chapels, burial-grounds or cemeteries, and 
for residences for the ministers; and for parochial or district schools, and for 
residences for the masters or mistresses ; and also buildings or sites for buildings 
solely for the purpose of Divine worship by any denomination of non-conforming 
Christians; but the grant for any one of these purposes is limited to one acre, ora 
building not exceeding in value £200.”—( The Duke of Newcastle.) »» 796 

After Debate, Clause agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; and to be printed as amended. (No. 135.) 


House adjourned at half past 
Seven o'clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 12. 


MINUTES,]— New Memser Sworn — Sir | Report —Regimental Debts, é&c. * 

George Conway Colthurst, bart., for Kinsale. | Considered as amended — Innkeepers’ Lia- 
Supp.ty—considered in Committee—r.P. bility (No. 1) [Mr. Wykeham Martinj* 
Pusuic Buirs—First Reading—Local Govern-| [Bill 157]. 

ment Supplemental * (No. 2) [Bill 165). Third ing—Drainage and Improvement 
Committee—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert} of Land (Ireland) * [Bill 106), and passed; 

Peel} [Bill 137}—n.r.; Regimental Debts| Cayman Islands (Lords) * [Bill 182], and 

de, * [Bill 149). passed, 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Sir Robert Peel }—[{ Bill 137]— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question os “« That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 postponed. 

Clause 4 (Bag-nets not to be used except in the open Sea, at, a distance of more than 
Three Miles from the Mouths of Rivers)—Amendment, that “ no fixed engine or 
net should be used in tidal waters unless the same shall have been erected or used 
under grant or charter :’—(Mr. Longfield :)—After Debate, ee, by — 
withdrawn 

Amendment, in line ‘17, after the word “bag net” to insert the words “ extending more 
than thirty fathoms from low water.” —(Cvlonel Vandeleur.) 

After Debate, Motion, “ That the Chairman do eee — 
Motion negatived. eee 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Amendment, in line 17, after “ “12, 4 to insert “no bag net now placed shall be :”— 
(Mr. Redmond : )—A d oss 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Tuesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


Forcep Lazovr on tHE Suez er Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston 


Prorestants in Spary—Question, Mr. Whalley; i Mr. Aaget 


Tae InrernationaL Exursirron ee Lord Robert Cecil ; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston 


Arrarrs oF Paracuay—Question, Mr. Rernal tlie ; Answer, Mr. Layard.. 


Tae Lyrernationat Exursition Burtprve—Question, Mr. Craufurd; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Mepicat Department oF THE INDIAN maeatieta:, Mr. MacEvoy ; ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Wood -_ ae: . 808 


Emptoyment or Mr. Nacie — rm Mr. Fitzwilliam; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue ‘ ; a .. 808 


Tae Giascow Muxper—Case oF Dees Sutin tintin. Mr. Mure; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. oe as .. 808 
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SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Oxper or Bustness—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston i ; 


Lasovrers’ Cortacrs (IrELAwp)—Amendment. proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the restrictions placed by the Board of Works in Ireland and the Treasury, 
on the advance of money for the building of Labourers’ Cottages in Ireland, are 
inexpedient, and calculated to render the Act sanctioning the advance in a great 
degree inoperative,”—(Sir Hervey Bruce,)—instead thereof. ... jn 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Conprrion oF Inetanp—Another Amendment proposed, . 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the causes of the present 
depressed condition of Ireland, and the effects of the taxation she now bears,”— 
(Colonel Dunne,)—instead thereof. w we 


After long Debate, Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Case or Strerant Mayor Littey—Observations, Viscount Palmerston :— 
Long Debate thereon +. oe 


Case or Captain Metvitie Wurre—Question, Colonel French 
Main Question put, and agreed to :— 


Suppiy considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress; to sit again on Monday next. 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the 
Local Government Act (1858), ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and 
Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 165.] 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 15. 


MINUTES.}—Pvstic Birs—First Reading | 137); Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act Con- 
— Drainage and Improvement of Lands} tinuance* (Nos. 112 & 198). 
(Ireland) * (No. 186), Report—Redemption of Rents (Ireland) [1.1.] 
Reading — Bleaching and Dyeing| (Nos. 134 & 139). 
Works Act Amendment * (No. 43). Third Reading—Duchy of Cornwall Manage- 
Committee—Prison Ministers (Nos. 109 &{ ment [#.t.] (No. 118), atid passed. 


Traty—Case or Mn. Brstop—Question, The Marquess of Normanby; Answer, 

Earl Russell .. - o os oe 

Earl Russell then presented, by command, “Extract of Despatch from Sir 
James Hudson respecting Mr. Bishop.” (Parl. Paper [1654]) 


Reviston or tae Starvrs Law—Personal Explanation, Lord Brougham 


Batrise Commerce anp THe AmertcaN Cavtsers—Motion for 


“Copies of any Reports that may have been received from the Admiral com- 
manding Her Majesty's Squadron of the Notth American and West Indian Station 
concerning the Protection from Seizure ot Visitation afforded to British Merchantmen 
by the Ariadne and other of Her Majesty’s Ships or Gunboats by Convoy ot 
otherwise ; and to ask what has been the Result of the Remonstrances made to 
the United States Government by Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington against 
the Seizure of certain British Vessels.’—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) ove 


After Debate, Resolved in the Negative. 
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Prison Ministers Bill (No. 109)— 


House in Committee (according to Order):— .. ee 

Clause 1 (Short Title of Act) agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Application of Act)—Moved, the insertion of a proviso restricting the power 
of the Secretary of State in certain cases with regard to Roman Catholic Prisoners, 
—(Lord Berners.) 

Amendment negatived :—Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Additional Ministers in Prisons, and Regulations as to Admission of Minister) 
—Amendment, making the appointment of additional Ministers in ae oe 
instead of permissive-—({ Lord Lyveden.) ore * 

After Debate, Amendments made: The Report thereof ‘to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 137.) 


Case or Serceant Major — The Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
Answer, Earl De Grey and Ripon ° 


Redemption of Rents (Ireland) Bill ro L.] (No. 133)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
After short Debate, Bill to be read 3* on Zhursday next ; and ‘Bill, with the 
Amendments, to be printed. (No. 139.) 


Duchy of Cornwall Management Bill [1.1.] (No. 135)— 
Consent of Her Majesty and the Consent of His Royal Highness The Prince 
of Wales, in right of his Duchy of Cornwall, signified; Bill read 3* 
(according to Order); an Amendment made; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
past Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 15. 


| Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confir- 

MINUTES.]— New Wair Issuep—for Lis-| mation [Bill 148), on re-committal. 
burn, v. John Doherty Barbour, esquire, | Report—Pi ier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
void Election. tion. 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Civil Ser-| Considered as amended — Offences (South 
vice (Supplementary Estimate), Vote No. Africa) (Lords)* [Bill 113]; Sheep and 
28 ; Resolutiens (June 11) reported Cattle (Scotland) * [Bill 115]; Metropolis 

Pusiic Bitts—First Reading—Mutiny (East a Roads Act Amendment* [Bill 
India) Act Repeal * [ Bill 166}. 151). 

Second Reading — London, &e. Dioceses Third Reading—Volunteers [Bill 152]; Re- 
(Lords) * [Bill 133]; Charitable Uses[Bill gimental Debts, &c.* [Bill 149]; Innkeepers’ 
164]; Trout, &c, Fishing (Scotland) [Bill| Liability (No. 1) [Mr. Wykeham Martin] * 
146}, negatived. _ [Bill 167]; and deentio passed. 


TELEGRAPHIC CoMMUNICATION WITH cnneiiberure: Mr. wane Answer, 
Mr. Layard .. . 


Arrarrs oF Jarpan—Question, Mr. Liddell nie Mr. cali 


Ma. Parrcnarp, tare Consut at tHE Feesee Istanps—Question, Mr. Crawford; 
Answer, Mr. Layard 


Case or Carratn Metvitre Wuaire—Question, Colonel French ; Answer, 
Mr. Layard 


Cession or THE Iontan Istanps—Notice of Question, Mr. 8. Fitzgerald es 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read :— 


Busrvess or toe Hovse—Arrarrs or Poranp—Tuxet Intsa Caurco—TsE 
Exursitron Vore—Observations of Viscount Palmerston 


“— made, and Question siete ‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air)” — . oe oe 


After Debate, Motion agreed to :— 
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Surp.y considered in Committee—Civm. Service Estrmates:— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £67,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1864, for the Purchase of Land and certain Buildings from Ler Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851.” coe one oe 

After long Debate, Motion made, and Question, “‘ That the Chairman do 

report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—{Zord Elcho,)—put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 267, Noes 135; 
Majority 132. 

(2.) £805, Salary and Expenses of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £3,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the University of London.” oe 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for the University of London,”—(Mr. 
Augustus Smith,) 

—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £13,905, to complete the sum for the Scottish Universities. 


(5.) £1,296, Queen’s University in Ireland .. es 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland.” ... 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 

“That the Item of £1,800, in aid of the augmentation of the Salaries of the Professors of 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, be omitted from the proposed Vote,—( Mr. Scully,) 
—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) £500, Royal Irish Academy. 

(8.) £500, National Gallery (Ireland). 

(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the Salaries of the Theological 
Professors and the Incidental Expenses of the General Assembly’s College at 
Belfast, and Retired Allowances to Professors of the Belfast Academical Institution.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £450, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the Salaries of the Theological 
Professors and the Incidental Expenses of the General Assembly’s College at 
Belfast, and Retired Allowances to Professors of the Belfast Academical Institution.” 
—(Mr. Hadfield.) eco ose ee ied aes 

After short Debate, the Committee divided; Aycs 25, Noes 95; Majority 70. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘ That the Chairman do report these Resolu- 
tions to the House :”—The Committee divided; Ayes 108, Noes 20; 
Majority 88. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 
VOL. CLXXI. [rurep series. } Ce ] 
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SUPPLY [Envcarron }—Resolutions (June 11) reported: — 
First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 
Eighth Resolution read 2°. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out “ £82,883,” and insert “‘ £72,883,” 
—(Mr. Augustus Smith,)—instead thereof. 
After short Debate, Question put, “ That ‘ £82,883’ stand part of the 
Resolution :” — The House divided ; Ayes 147, Noes 19; Majority 128. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Volunteers Bill [Bill 152]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the word “ re-committed,”—(Mr. Hennessy,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 138, Noes 31; 
Majority 107. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 3°, and passed. 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (re-committed) Bill 
[ Bill 148}— 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Moved, That so much of the Bill as relates to Rhyl Pier and the Provisional 
Order referring thereto be struck out.—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 

After Debate, Amendment negatived. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 7o-morrow. 


Charitable Uses Bill [Bill 164]— 
On Motion of Zhe Solicitor General, Bill read 2°, and committed for 
Thursday. os oe 


Trout, &c. Fishing (Scotland) Bill [Bill 146]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. W. Ewart.) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months. ”—(Sir Graham 
Montgomery.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”’—The 
House divided ; Ayes 12, Noes 37; Majority 25 :— Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and "agreed to :—Second Reading put off for 
three months. 


Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to repeal the Act of the twentieth and 
twenty-first years of Her Majesty, chapter sixty-six, for punishing Mutiny 
and Desertion of Officers and Soldiers in the Service of the East India 
Company, and for regulating in such Service the payment of Regimental 
Debts and the Distribution of the effects of Officers and Soldiers dying in 
the Service, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Baring, Sir Charles Wood, 
and the Judge Advocate :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 166. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 
MINUTES.)— Pvstie Bris — First Read-| Report — Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act 
ing — Volunteers * (No. 140) ; Regimental} Cuntinuance* (No. 117). 
Debts, &c.* (No. 141) ; Innkeepers’ Lia- | Third Reading—Vaccination (Ireland)* (No. 
bility* (No. 142), 139). 
Committee — Bleaching and Dyeing Works 
Act Amendment * (No. 29). 


Mr. Bisnor’s Heatrs—Explanation of the Marquess of Normanby ve 
House adjourned at a quarter 
past Five o'clock. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 

MINUTES.}—Pusuic Bur—Committee—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert Peel] [Bill 137). 

Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Sir Robert Peel]—[Bill 137]— 
Bill considered in Committee (Progress 12th June) :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4 (Prohibition of Bag Nets in certain Places)}—Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 18, to leave out the words “ or in any other waters.”—(Mr. H. A. Bruce.) ... 

After short Debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause :’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 35, Noes 33 ; Majority 2. 

Amendment proposed, to strike out the word “‘ three ” and insert the word ‘‘ five :”— 
(Mr. M‘Mahon :)—Amendment pays one ooo an 

Amendment proposed, in line 20, r the word “ rivers,” to insert the words “ or 
estuaries.—( Mr. Redmond.) : 

Question put, “ That those words be there inserted :”—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 76, Noes 8 ; Majority 68. 

Amendment proposed, that no person should be allowed to erect a bag net within 
three miles of a river, “save any person having an exclusive right of taking salmon 
in any such river :”—( Mr. Butt :)—After short Debate, Amendment negatived 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Penalty on new fixed Nets)—Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “at 
the time of the passing of the Act” for the purpose of inserting “ on January 1, 1848 :” 
—(Sir W. Somerville :}—After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ee 

Amendment proposed, that “ in no case should any stake weir, stake net, or fly net be 
allowed to extend beyond the low-water mark of ordinary neap tides :’—({Mr. Blake :) 
—After short Debate, A 1 t negatived ee ow ie 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill :’—The Committee divided :—Mr. Conolly was appointed one of the Tellers 
for the Noes; but no Member appearing to be a second Teller for the Noes, the 
Chairman declared the Ayes had it. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again on Friday, at Twelve of the clock. 
Case or CoarLes Toomas—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 
Hiexwars Act—Question, Sir William Miles; Answer, The Attorney General 


Distress In THE Cotton Districts—Question, Mr. Ferrand ; Answer, Mr. C. P. 
Villiers an - oe os a 


Ovrrace at ZanzipaR—Question, Mr. Stirling; Answer, Mr. Layard oe 
Tae Parrrotic Funp—Question, Mr. Coningham; Answer, Mr. Corry 


Captain Fowxe’s Destens For THE Exursition Bur~prine—Question, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane ; Answer, Mr. Cowper oe ee oe 


=~ or WEIGHTs anD Measures—Question, Mr. Doulton; Answer, Mr. 


Barpg and Biackwater Rivers—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that it is the duty of the Government to carry 
the Law into effect by immediately removing Stake and Head Weirs in the Rivers 
Bride and Blackwater, in the county of Waterford.”—({ Mr. Blake.) ... oe 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question to add the words “and all other encroachments on the 
property of the Crown and the rights of the public in the tidal waters and shores 
of Ireland.”—(Mr. M‘Mahon.) ... cee eco ese 

Question proposed, ‘That those words be there added.” 

After Debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Battot—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to cause the Votes of Parliamentary Electors to be taken by way 
of Ballot.”—( Mr. Henry Berkeley.) es oe ee 

After long Debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 102, Noes 122; 
Majority 20 

Assize ann Crecurr ArraNcEMENTs—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is expedient to make such alterations in the Assize and Circuit 
arrangements as would secure a more speedy trial in the country of country 
causes.” —(Mr. M‘Mahon.) .. oe * +s 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present; House counted; and 40 
Members not being present, 


Page 





House adjourned at Ten o'clock. 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17. 


MINUTES.]— Serect Commirrere—Report 
—Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House 
of Commons), Second Report [No. 366). 

Suprry—Civit Service Estimates—Resolu- 
tions * (June 15) reported. 

Pusurc Bitts—Ordered—Uowth Harbour. 

First Reading—Domestie Servants and Ap- 
prentices Protection * (Bill 168]; Corporal 
Punishment in Schools* [Bill 169]; Wal- 
mer Vesting® [Bill 170]; Inclosure (No. 
2)* [Bill 167). 

Second Reading — Navy Prize Money, &c. 
{Bill 147]; Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) 
[Bill 138]; Local Government Supplemental 


Select Committee — Thames Embankment 
(South Side) [Bill 65]— Mr. W. Cubitt 
discharged, Mr. Tite added.* 

Referred to Select Committee—Election Peti- 
tions [Bill 124}. 

Committee—Marriages Registration (Ireland) 
[Bill 118], on re-committal. 

Report—Marriages Registration (Ireland). 

Third Reading — Offences (South Africa) 
(Lords)* [Bill 113]; Sheep and Cattle 
(Scotland) * [ Bill 115] ; Metropolis Turnpike 
Roads Acts Amendment * [Bill 131]; and 
severally passed. 

Withdrawn—Endowed Schools [Bill 3]. 





(No. 2)* [Bill 165}. 
Endowed Schools Bill [Bill 3]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
Motion, “‘ That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be discharged : ” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—After Debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Navy Prize Money, &c. Bill [Bill 147]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :’”—(Sir John Hay ek 
After Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday ee 


Election Petitions Bill [Bill 124)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “the Bill be committed to 
a Select Committee,”—(Mr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof .. 

After Debate, Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question:”—The House divided ; Ayes 91, Noes 92; 
Majority 1:—Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill committed to a Select 
Committee ; and on June 18 Committee nominated. 


Marriages Registration (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Mr. Monsell} 
[Bill 118]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Provision for Marriages not within Provisions of 7 & 8 Vict.,c. 81)—Amend- 
ment proposed, in page 2, line 35, after “‘ same” to insert “ one of.”—( Sir Edward 
Grogan.) 

After Debate, Question put, “That those words ‘be there inserted ?”’—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 31, Noes 105; Majority 74. 
Clause agreed to; as were the remaining Clauses. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill ah 1381— 

Order for Second Reading read 

After Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House.” 1028 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “Committee of the Whole 
House,” in order to add the words “ Select Committee,”—(Ifr. Longfield, , 
—instead thereof. 028 

Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of aa” 
Question :”’—The House divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 36; Majority 4. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill committed for Monday 29th of June. 


Domestic Servants and Apprentices Protection Bill— 

On Motion of Viscount Raynham, Bill for the Protection of Young Persons 
under the age of sixteen years, engaged as Domestic Servants and Appren- 
tices, ordered to be brought in by Viscount Raynham and Mr. Beamish :— 
Bill presented, and read Te*, [ Bill 168. } 


- 1020 


. 1021 
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Corporal Punishment in Schools Bill— 
On Motion of Viscount Raynham, Bill to regulate Corporal Punishment in 
Schools and elsewhere, ordered to be brought in by Viscount Raynham 
and Mr. Dunlop :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 169.] 


Walmer Vesting Bill— 

On Motion of Zhe Marquess of Hartington, Bill for vesting in Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the War Department certain Lands and 
Hereditaments at Walmer, in the county of Kent, ordered to be brought 
in by The Marquess of Hartington and The Judge Advocate : — Bill 
presented, and read 1°*, [ Bill 170. ] 


Howth Harbour Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill for the further improvement of the Harbour 
of Howth, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Peel and Mr. Milner Gibson *. 


Inclosure (No. 2) Bill— 
On Motion of Mf. Bruce, Bill to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in 
pursuance of a Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners, ordered to 

be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and 
read 1°*, [Bill 167. } 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bits—First Reading | Report—Prison Ministers (No. 43 & 146) ; 
—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) * (No. 144); Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amend- 
Metropolis Turnpike Roads Act Amend- ment * (No. 29). 
ment * (No. 145). Third Reading—Redemption of Rents (Ire- 


Second Readingy—Local Government Supple-| land) [n.u.]* (No. 139), and passed ; Salmon 
mental * (No. 130). Fisheries (Scotland) Act Continuance * 


Select Committee—Report—Thames Embank-| (No. 138), and passed. 
ment (North Side) * (No. 107). 
Tue Inpran Navy—Question, The Earl of seats cures The Duke of 
Somerset . 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Exursition Semaginetheneltin. The Duke of Rutland; 
Answer, Earl Granville . 


Prison Ministers Bill (No. 137)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order): (Zhe Duke of Somerset.) 


Clause 4 (Keepers of Prisons to Register religion of Prisoners)—Amendment proposed, 
“ But no such minister shall be permitted to attend or visit any prisoner belonging 
to any religious denomination differing from that to which such minister belongs :” 

—(The Earl of Belmore :)—Amendment postponed. ove 

After short Debate, further Amendments moved, and negatived. 

Amendments moved, and (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Bill to be read 3*, on Monday next ; and to be printed, as amended. (No. 146.) 
Vacctnation—Question, Lord Lyttelton; Answer, Earl Granville 


Thames Embankment (North Side) Bill (No. 107)— 
Reported * from the Select Committee, with Amendments ; and Bill committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next: (The Lord Stanley 
of Alderley.) 


Offences (South Africa) Biil [u.1.] (No. 74)— 
Returned from the Commons, agreed to, with Amendments *: Bill, with the 
Amendments, to be printed. (No. 143.) 


Cayman Islands Bill [1.1]-— 
Commons’ Amendments considered (according to Order), and agreed to *. 


House adjourned at half past 
Six o’cluck. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


Select Committee — on Election Petitions 
MINUTES.}—Svurrry—considered in Com- _ Bill, nominated* ( List of Committee). 
mittee—Civit Service Estimates. Report of Select Committee —Thames Em- 
Postic Bits—First Reading — Postmaster bankment (South Side)* [Bill 171], and 
General (Sale of Land) * [Bill 174]; Howth| re-committed; Partnership Law Amend- 
Harbour [Bill 175) *. ) ment * [Bill 172], and re-committed. 
Second Reading — Public Works (Manufac- CC ttee — Charitable Uses* [Bill 164]; 
turing Districts) [Bill 154]; Mutiny (East, Militia Pay* [Bill 163]. Land Drainage (Pro- 
India) Act Repeal * [Bill 166]; Sir Robert —_ visional Orders) [Bill 85]; on re-committal. 
Hitcham’s Charity* [Bill 160]; Ruthin —Charitable Uses*; Militia Pay* ; Land 
Charities * [Bill 161]; Newcastle upon Tyne inage (Provisional Orders) [Bill 173]. 
(Saint Mary Magdalen [lospital) [Bill 162]; Third Reading — Marriages Registration (Ire- 
Stipendiary Magistrates *[ Bill 150]. | land)[Mr. Monsell] * [Bill 118), and passed. 


Lonpon (Crry) Trarric Reeviation Brix [ Lords}|—(by Order)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 

time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now, and at the end of the 

Question to add the words “ upon this day three months. (Mr. Ayrton.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed. 
Fortirications—Question, Sir Morton Peto; Answer, Viscount Palmerston. . 
Epvcation—Revisep Copz—Question, Sir John Pakington ; Answer, Mr. Lowe 
Fortirications on Brean Down—Question, Sir William Miles; re 

Viscount Palmerston 
Svus-Inspecrors or Facrorres—Question, Lord J. ‘Menens pon Sir G. ous 
Tue Ixpran Buveer—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 
Tue Case or Paymaster Smates—Question, Mr. — Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe oe 
Tue Inpian Army—Question, Captain Jervis; “pestinn Sir Charles Wood.. 
Rare ry Arp ror Disrressep Unions — sansa Lord — Cavendish ; 
Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers 
Export or Sart to France—Question, Mr. on Annies, Mr. Senall 
Bisnorrics, &c. (IneLanp)—Question, Captain Stacpoole ; Answer, Sir R. Peel 
Burtmeton Houser anp tHE Natronat GaLtLeRy — ——_ Mr. eee 
Answer, Mr. Cowper o% ee 
Tae Lissvrn Execrion esata Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answer, 
Mr, O’ Hagan 
Tue INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION Benixo— Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill Bil 154]— 
On Motion of Mr. C. P. Villiers, Bill, after it Debate, read 2°, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion nati and Question lieth 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
District Mopet Scuoots 1x Inetanp—Observations, Mr. O’Reilly 

Motion agreed to :— 

Surry considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estrmares :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £236,016, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 


the year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for Public Education in —— 
under the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland.”—(Sir Robert Peel.) ... 1088 
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SUPPLY—Crvm Szrvice Estrmares—continued. 

Whereupon, after long Debate, Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Item of £19,180, for District Model Schools, be reduced by the 
sum of £268: (Mr. O’ Reilly :;—The Committee divided; Ayes 38, 
Noes 122; Majority 84, 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Whereupon, after short Debate, Motion made, and Question put, « That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again: ”—-( Mr. 
Hennessy :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 36, Noes 115; Majority 79. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Whereupon, after short Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair:” —(Mr. Hennessy :) —The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 31, Noes 110; Majority 79. 

Original Question again proposed :— 

Whereupon, after short Debate, Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Colonel 
Greville,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (St. Mary Magdalen) Hospital Bill 
[Bill 162}— 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday next. 


Land Drainage (Provisional Orders) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 85]— 
Order for Committee read. a 
Moved, That the Bill be re-committed to the former Committee. —(Mr. H. S. 
Thomp son. ) 
Motion, “ leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, to be considered on 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 173.] 


Election Petitions Bill— 
Select Committee on the Election Petitions Bill nominated * (appointed 

June 17) :— 

Mr. Ayrton, Sir George Grey, Mr. Massey, Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, Lord Henley, 
Mr. Monsell, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, Sir William Heathcote, Sir 
William Miles, Mr. Knightley, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
Serjeant Pigott :—Power to send for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


Postmaster General (Sale of Land) Bill— 
Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General to Sell and otherwise dispose 
of Land, presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 174. } 


Howth Harbour Bill— 
Bill for the further improvement of the Harbour of Howth, presented, and 
read 1°; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed *. [Bill 175.] 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 


MINUTES.}—Pustuic Buis—First Reading | Committee—London Coal and Wine Duties 
—Marriages Registration (Ireland) *(No.| Continuance* (No. 104); Local Government 
147) ; Waywardens Contracts [1.1.] * (No. Pow ar remy * (No. 130). 

(Re ; Beto Columbia Boundaries [n.u.]* | Report—Local Government Supplemental *. 
0. 149 
Private Bustress—On Motion of Lord Redesdale, that section 9 of Standing 
Order No. 178 be suspended during the Remainder of the Session :— 
agreed to. 


Potanp — Atitecen Rusaran Cavettres — Question, Viscount Stratford De 
Redcliffe; Answer, Earl Russell os we 
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Brazt.—Motion, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 
“ Copies of any Papers showing on what Ground the reduced Demand for Compensation 
from the Government of Brazil was assessed at the Sum of £3,200; and also to 

move for, a Copy of the Despatch alluded to by Mr. Christie as having been written to 

the Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the Wreck of the Prince of Wales, and 

not published in the Brazilian Papers.”—( The Earl of Malmesbury.) 


After long Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Waywardens Contracts Bill [x.1.]— 


A Bill to prevent Waywardens contracting for Works within their own 
Districts—Was presented by The Lord Redesdale, and read 1**. (No. 148.) 


British Columbia Boundaries Bill [x.1.)]— 
A Bill to define the Boundaries of the Colony of British Columbia, and 
to continue an Act to provide for the Government of the said Colon 
—Was presented by The Duke of Newcastle, and read 1**. (No. 149.) 


House adjourned at Nine o'clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 


MINUTES.}]—Sexrecrt Commirree—on Poor; 166]; Local Government Supplemental 


Relief, appointed, and nominated. (No. 2)* [Bill 165). 
Re- 


Suprty—considered in Committee *—r.P. 

Pusuic Burs — Second Reading—lInclosure 
(No. 2) * [Bill 167). 

Committee—Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) 


Report—Harwich Harbour [Bill 176]; 
moval of Irish Poor [Mr. Villiers]* [Bill 
140]; Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal 
[Bill 166]; Local Government Supplemen- 


tal (No. 2)* [Bill 165}. 

Third Reading—Militia Pay * [Bill 163); 
Charitable Uses * [Bill 164], and severally 
passed ; Watchmen in Towns (Ireland) 
[Bill 102], negatived. 


[Bill 135] — rv.; Fisheries (Ireland) 
[Sir Robert Peel]* [Bill 187}—r.r. ; Har- 
wich Harbour [Bill 159], on re-comm. ; 
Removal of Irish Poor [Mr. Villiers] * [Bill 
140] ; Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal [Bill 





Alkali Works Regulation Bill (Lords) [Bill 135]— 

Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion that the Preamble be postponed, after Debate, agreed to:—Preamble postponed. 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Interpretation Clause)— Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after 
“wash,” and to insert the words “ for the manufacture of alkali and the sulphates 
of soda and potash.” —( Mr. Doulton.) eve eee 

Amendment agreed to :—Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 4 (Conduct of Alkali Works)—Amendment proposed, to insert the word “ reason- 
able :”—(Mr. Puller :}—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. ° 

Amendment proposed, to insert the words “ on its being made to appear to the Court 
before which any information or complaint in respect thereof shall be heard or 
determined, that 95 per centum at least of the muriatic gas evolved in such work 
has not been condensed :”"—(Mr. Hussey Vivian :)—Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ each: ee Puller :}—Amendment 
agreed to. ... 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ and in respect of a continuous offence, 
after notice from the Inspector, to a penalty not exceeding £30 nor less than £5, for 
every day during which the alkali work is carried on in contravention of this section,’ 
and to insert “ Provided always that no such owner shall be convicted of more than 
one such offence in respect of any one day, nor of more than one such offence com- 
mitted previous to any conviction :”—(Mr. Puller :}—Amendment agreed to. ° 

Amendment proposed, “‘ that a proviso be added that no penalty be imposed unless the 
Inspector should produce before the justice of the peace who was about to issue a 
summons a certificate in writing of the facts on which he founded his opinion that 
95 per cent of the muriatic gas evolved in the alkali works is not condensed therein, 
and serve a copy with such summons :”—(Mr. Hussey Vivian :)}—Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. evs ese ot 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Registration of Alkali Works)—Amendment proposed, to leave out the words, 
‘*the name and names of the articles intended to be produced at the works :”—{ Mr. 
Bright :)—Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to impose a penalty which should not exceed £5 for every day 
during which the works should be carried on without registration = Jackson : = 
Amendment agreed to. eos * 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 
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Arxatr Worgs Reeviation Brrr—C itt tinued. 

Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Duties, and Powers of Inspector}—Amendment proposed, to insert words 
directing that notice should be given to the owner of works carried on in contraven- 
tion of the Act, of the commission of the offence, as soon as conveniently might be 
after the commission of such offence.—( Mr. H. A. Bruce.) “ “ 

Amendment ayreed to :—Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 9, 10, and 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12 (Recovery of General Penalties). 

Motion, “That the Chairman report Progress : m4 Mr. Bright : :)—After Debate, 
withdrawn o 

Amendment, that a Proviso be added for giving the ‘jurisdiction to the County Courts, 
—(Mr. Cobden,)—agreed to. 

Question put, “ That the clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill :’—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 111, Noes 67; Majority 44 :—Clause agreed to. 

Clause 13 agreed to. 

Clause (Owner to be liable for Offences in the first instance,)}—(Mr. Hussey Vivian, — 
brought up, and read 1°, 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be. read a second time :’ ’—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 87, Noes 61 ; Majority 26. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Thursday next. 


Tue InrerNaTIonaL Exureition Buripine — Question, Viscount Enfield ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. an oe 
Orricers oF ARTILLERY IN InpIA—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Sir C. Wood 
Tue Kyour 1n Poranp—Question, Mr. Scully; Answer, Mr. Layard é% 
Vaccrnation oF SHEEP—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise; Answer, Sir G. Grey 
Taz River SHannon—Question, Colonel French; Answer, Mr. Peel 
ParocataL Scuootmasters In Scottanp—Question, Mr. Dunlop; Answer, Mr. 
Lowe 
Tue Matwa Fretp ae Lord Stesiley ; ; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 
Portratnick Harsour—Question, Mr. Coningham ; Auswer, Mr. Milner Gibson 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Poor Law Rattne anp Assessment—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “there be laid before this House, a Return of Parishes (forming part of 
some Union) in which the Corn Rent is exempt by Act of Parliament from parochial 
taxes, and showing the amounts of such Corn Rents as were paid last year ; 
and Copy of the Resolutions of the several Unions in England as to the deductions 
from ‘Gross Estimated Rental,’ in order to obtain the ‘Net Ratable Value,’ 
under the various heads of ‘ Land,’ ‘ Land and Buildings,’ ‘ Woodlands,’ 
* Houses,’ ‘ Cottages under £6 Rent,’ ”—(Mr. Hubbard, )— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand - 
of the Question.” 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Greenwich Hosprtat — Observations, Question, Mr. Liddell — Debate 
thereon, 1189; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 


Crvmz Assistants oN THE Orpnance Survey — Question, Mr. Digby 
Seymour; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. a 
Tae Danis Crarms—Observations, Mr. Macaulay; Reply, Mr. Peel 
Main Question put, and agreed to :— 
Surety considered in Committee : *— 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Monday next. 
Harwich Harbour (re-committed) Bill [Bill 159]— 
Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” —(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 
Amendment proposed, To leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this day 


three months, resolve itself into the said Committee (Mr. Clay,)— 
instead thereof. a 


VOL. CLXXI. [ramp exams.) ug FI 
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Harwicn Harsovur Birr—Motion for Committee—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :— 


(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 22 agreed to. 

Clause 23 (Power for Board to borrow for Works at Landguard Point )}—Amendment 
proposed, in page 10, line 10, to leave out from the word ‘‘both” to the end of the 
Clause.—( Mr. Lindsay.) 

Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part ‘of the Clause : 
The Committee divided; Ayes 153, Noes 24; Majority 129. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Tuesday next, and to be 

printed. [Bill 176.] 


Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal Bill [Bill 166]— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” —(Mr. Wykeham Martin.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be read 3° on Monday next. 


Watchmen in Towns (Ireland) Bill [Bill 102|— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day three months.” —(Zord Naas.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“ That this House do now 
adjourn.” —( Captain Carnegte.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After short Debate, Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for three 
months. 

Tue Lissurn Erection—Motion made, and Question put, “ That this House do 
now adjourn: ”—(Mr. Baines :)—The House divided ; — 19, Noes 142; 
Majority 123 .. ; 

Motion made, and Question poepeced, 


“ That Mr. Attorney General for Ireland be instructed to prosecute John Doherty Barbour, 
Robert Barbour, and Thomas Barbour, for bribery, treating, and undue influence com- 
mitted by them at the late Election for the Borough of Lisburn.”—(Mr. Collins.) ... 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” —( Mr. Bagwell.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed :— ee : 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “Thomas Barbour.”— 
(Mr. Evans.) 

After short Debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question, ” put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, 


That Mr. Attorney General for Ireland be instructed to prosecute John Doherty Barbour 
and Robert Barbour, for bribery, treating, and undue influence committed by them at 
the late Election for the Borough of Lisburn. 
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Poor Retrer—Select Committee appointed, * 

“To inquire into the administration of the Relief of the Poor under the Orders, Rules, and 
Regulations issued by the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor Law Board, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and into the operation of the 
Laws relating to the Relief of the Poor.” 


Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist of twenty-one Members :— 
Mr. Villiers, Mr. Caird, Lord Edward Howard, Mr. Kekewich, Mr. Ayrton, Sir John 
Acton, Sir William Jolliffe, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Alderman Sidney, Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Bazley, Sir George Bowyer, Lord Fermoy, Mr. John Tollemache, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, Mr. Locke, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, and Colonel 
Pennant :—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum.— 


(Mr. Villiers.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 22. 


MINUTES,.]—Serecr Commirrez — Library 
of the House (List of the Committee). 

Pustic Bruts—First Reading—Oaths of Al- 
legiance and Supremacy {u.1.] (No. 150) ; 
Militia Pay *. 

Second Reading — African Slave Trade 
Treaty * (No. 129); Volunteers (No. 140) ; 


Regimental Debts, «ce. * (No. 141) ; Chari- 
table Uses * (No. 152). 

Committee — Thames Embankment (North 
Side)* (No. 107). 


Liszaky oF THE Hovse—Select Committee to consider of certain Matters relative 
to the Library of this House and to the Papers and Documents delivered for 
* The Lords following were named of 


their Lordships’ House, appointed : 


the Committee :— 





Report—London Coal and Wine Duties Con- 
tinuance * (No. 104). 

Third Reading—Prison Ministers (No. 146) ; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amend- 
ment* (No. 43); Local Government Sup- 
plemental * (No. 130); and severally passed. 

Royal Assent— Dockyards Protection Act 

Amendment [26 & 27 Vict., c. 30); 
Cayman Islands [26 & 27 Vict., c. 31]. 


L, Abp. Canterbury, Ld. Chancellor, Ld. President, Ld. Privy Seal, D. Richmond, M. Bath, 
E. Stanhope, E. Malmesbury, E. Russell, V. Eversley, L. Willoughby de Eresby, 


L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, 


L. Wycombe, L. Redesdale, L. Colchester, 


L. Somerhill, L. Brougham and Vaux, L. Monteagle of Brandon, L. Cranworth, 
L. St. Leonards, L. Wensleydale, L. Chelmsford, L. Kingsdown. 


Brazit—Tae Stave Trap—E—Question, 


Lord Brougham ; Answer, Earl Russell 


Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy Bill— 

A Bill to substitute the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy as enacted in an 
Act passed in the Second Session of Parliament in the First and Second 
Years of King William and Queen Mary instead of the Oaths now required 
to be taken by Her Majesty’s Subjects other than Roman Catholics—Was 
presented by The Lord Campbell, and read 1*. (No.150.) 


EcciestasticaL CommissionERS—Moved to resolve, 


“That, in the opinion of the House, the Necessity of the Case, and not the Incidents of 
Patronage, should be the main Consideration of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as laid 
down by the directing Statute.”—( Lord Ebury.) ove ° 


After Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Prison Ministers Bill (No. 146)— 
Bill read 3** (according to Order) with the Amendments. 


An Amendment moved, at the end of Clause 3 to add the words “ No Minister shall be 
appointed under this Act for any prison in which there is not a chaplain of the 
Established Church.”—( The Lord Polwarth.) 


Motion agreed to : Words added. 


Another Amendment moved, at the end of Clause 4 to add the words “ and no Minister 
shall be permitted to attend or visit any Prisoner belonging to any a a Per- 


suasion differing from that to which such Minister belongs.” — (7! 


Belmore.) 
Motion agreed to: Words added. 


he Earl of 


Another Amendment proposed, in Clause 5 to omit all the words after (“‘ Fourteen Days”’) 
to the end of the Clause.—( The Lord Redesdale.) 


Motion negatived. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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Volunteers Bill (No. 140)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: (Earl de Grey and Ripon.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to: 


Bill read 2*, and committed to. a 


Committee of the Whole House on Zhusday next. 


Tiouse adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 22. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issurp—For Ber- 
wick-on-T weed, v. Charles William Gordon, 
esquire, deceased. 

Pussic Bits—First Reading—Prisons (Ire- 
Jand)* [Bill 178); Nuisances Removal Act 
(1855) Amendment * [ Bill 179] ; Midwifery * 
[Bill 180); Poisoning * [ Bill 181]; Duchy 
of Cornwall Management (1863) (Lords) * 
[ Bill 182). 

Second Reading—Costs Security * [Bill 126], 
deferred. 

Commiitee—London, &c. Dioceses (Lords) * 
Bill 143]; Passengers Act Amendment 
[Bil 133}; Thames Embankment (South 

ide), on re-committal; Sir Robert Hitch- 





am’s Charity* [Bill 160]; Ruthin Charities * 
[Bill 161]; Inclosure (No. 2) * [Bill 167]; 
Poor Removal (No. 2) [Mr. Herbert] [Bill 
96]—R. P. 

Report—London, &c. Dioceses* ; Passengers 
Act Amendment; Thames Embankment 
(South Side); Sir Robert Hitcham’s 
Charity * ; Ruthin Charities*; Inclosure 
(No. 2) *. 

Considered as amended—Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation [Bill 148]; Land 
Drainage (Provisional Orders) * [ Bill 173]. 

Third Reading—Mutiny (East India) Act 
Repeal * [Bill 166]; Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 2)* [Bill 165]. 


Lonvow (Ciry) Trarric Reevtation Brix [ Lords|— 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That, in the case of the London (City) Traffic Regulation Bill, Standing Order 185 be 
suspended, and that the Lill be committed to a Sclect Committee of Fifteen Mem- 


bers, of whom ‘Ten shall be nominated by the House and Five by the Committee of 
eo 1247 


Selection.”—(Sir John Shelley.) 


The House divided ; Ayes 95, Noes 100; Majority 5. 


Tue New Hovsts or Deennenentciiianinens with Mr. SzerEtMEYy—Question, 
Sir Morton Peto; Answer, Mr. Cowper 
Retterous Enpowments (Inpra)—Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; — Mr. T. G. 
Baring a% ee ee ‘ ‘ 
Prrotace Avrnorities OF aiciiiitieaaa, Mr. ities ; Answer, Mr. 


ee ee *e 


Milner Gibson 


Tue Sr. 
Marquess of Hartington 
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. 124 


. 1250 


HELENA Sreeen-iiediinn Colonel — Answer, The 
. 1250 


Tue Maow Covrr Martirat—Cotonet CrawLey—Question, Mr. Coningham ; 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . oe 


Untrep Srares—Recrorrine FoR THE FEDERAL Sieitaiatienn~Ahiethinn, 


Mr. 


Ferrand ; Answer, Sir George Grey 
Inp1a Rartway Scuemes—Question, Mr. Smollett ; Answer, Mr. T. G. Sailen 
Iraty—Commerctat Treary—Question, Mr. Baines; Answer, Mr. Layard 
Tue Kyovr rm Poranp—Explanation of Mr. Layard 
Tae American BrockapE—Question, Lord Robert Cecil ; ya Mr. Lonel 
Potanp—PostPoNEMENT OF THE ORDERS OF THE Dar— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day 


be 


postponed till after the Notice of Motion on the Affairs of Poland.”’— 


( Viscount Palmerston.) 
After Debate, Question put, 


till after the Notice of Motion on the Affairs of Poland; 


“ That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
” and Mr. Speaker 


declared that ‘“‘ The Noes have it :”— 

Whereon several hon. Members cried ‘The Ayes have it:”—Mr. Speaker again 
put the Question, and declared that in his judgment ‘“‘The Noes have 
it; but many hon. Members crying ‘“‘ The Ayes have it,” and demanding 
a division :—The House divided ; Ayes 110, Noes 165; Majority 55. 

After long Debate, Question, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(J/r. 


Horsman,)—put, and negatived. 
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Passengers Act Amendment Bill [Bill 143]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— os v e. 1275 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Definition of “ Passenger Ship” enlarged) —Amendment to leave out the words 
«in all,”"—(Mr. Cave,)—agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Horses and Cattle may be carried in Passenger Ships under certain Condi- 
tions)—Amendment proposed, in Condition 1, “ That animals be not carried on any 
deck below that on which passengers are berthed, nor in any adjoining compartment, 
except in a ship built of iron, and of which the compartments are divided off by 
water-tight bulkheads extending to the upper deck :” — (Mr. C. Fortescue :)— 
Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in Condition 2, that “ ten” be substituted for “‘ fifteen” :—(Mr. 
Cave :)—Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in Condition 3,‘ “ fifteen” should be substituted for “ten” 

(Mr. Cave :—Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in Condition 4, that “ ten” be substituted for “ six :’—( Mr. 
Cave :—Amendment agreed to. 

Addition to Clause 11, “ Provided that cabin passengers shall not be entitled to recover, 
under the said section, more than half the money which may have been paid on 
account of their ope ”— (Mr. Cave :)—Amendment withdrawn. 

Another Amend d—* Provided that in the case of cabin passengers 50 
landed, only one half the passage money be recoverable.” —( Mr. C. Fortescue.) 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Thames Embankment (South Side) (re-committed) Bill [Bill = 


Bill considered in Committee ;— . 1977 
(In the Committee.) 


Page 





Clauses 1 to 24 agrved to. 
Clause 25 (Power to Board to borrow for Purposes of this Act)—Amendment proposed, 
to omit from the clause “700,000,” for the purpose of inserting “481,000.”—(Mr.Cox.) 1277 
After short Debate, Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 26 to 28 agreed to. 
Clause 29 (Board may give their general Fund as collateral Security) agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill [Bill 148]— 
Bill, as amended, considered. .. -. 1279 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed i in yo of 
the Schedule, so far as the same relates to the Pier at Rhyl :”—(Jfr. Bass :) 
—The House divided; Ayes 50, Noes 19; Majority 31 . 
Bill considered in Committee :— ‘i ~ -. 1282 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Schedule be amended, by inserting the Pro- 
visional Order relating to the Pier at Rhyl :”—(Mr. Bass :)—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 50, Noes 28; Majority 22. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Jo-morrow. 


Poor Removal (No. 2) Bill [Mr. Herbert ]—[Bill 96]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— Pa ae - 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Provision for Removal of Natives of England or Scotland)—Amendment pro- 
posed, in line 14, after the word “ Scotland,” to insert the words “ of English or 
Scotch parents, or of Irish parents having a settlement in England or Scotland, or 
~—s irremovable therefrom by reason of length of residence.’—(Mr. Charles 

urner.) 
After Debate, Question put, “ That ‘those words be there inserted : *_"The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 73, Noes 43 ; Majority 30. 
Motion, “ T hat the Chairman report Progress,’”—(Mr. Herbert,)—agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again on Thursday. 
Prisons (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Sir Hervey Bruce, Bill to amend the Law relating to Prisons in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Hervey Bruce and Sir Frederick 
Heygate :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 178.] 
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Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Viscount Raynham, Bill to amend the Nuisances Removal Act 
for England, 1855, with respect to the seizure of diseased and unwholesome 
Meat, ordered to be brought in by Viscount Raynham and Mr. Scholefield : 
—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 179.] 


Midwifery Bill— 

On Motion of Viscount Raynham, Bill to prohibit Unqualified Persons 
from the practice of Midwifery, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Raynham and Mr. Brown-Westhead :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. 
(Bill 180.] 


Poisoning Bill— 
On Motion of Viscount Raynham, Bill for the Prevention of Accidental 
Poisoning, ordered to be brought in by Viscount Raynham and Mr. 
Wykeham Martin :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 181.] 


Duchy of Cornwall Management (1863) Amendment Bill 
[ Lords |— 
Bill read 1°*; to be read 2° on Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 182. ] 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 23. 


MINUTES. ]—Sriecr Commrrrree—Borrow- 
ing Powers of Railway Companies, appoint- 
ed | List of the Committee). 

Pusuic Buts—First Reading—Mutiny (East 
India) Act Repeal * (No. 153); Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (No. 2) *(No. 154). 


Select Committee—Report—Telegraphs Bill * 
[Report No. 155, Bill 156). 

Committee—Security from Violence * (No. 103 
and 157). 

Report—Thames Embankment (North Side) * 
(No. 151). 


Third Reading —London Coal and Wine Duties 


Second Reading—Innkeepers’ Liability * (No. 
Continuance * (No. 104), and passed, 


142); Officers of Royal Naval Reserve (No. 
131); Inland Revenue * (No. 128); Militia 
Pay *. 


Iraty—Case or Mr. Bishorp—Explanation, The Marquess of Normanby 





-» 1288 


Cxsston or THE Ion1an Istanps—Question, The Earl of Derby; Answer, Earl 


.. 1289 
. 1290 


Russell _ ee ee 
Brazit—Prrsonat Exptanation—The Earl of Malmesbury 


Officers of Royal Navy Reserve Bill (No. 131)— 
On Motion of Zhe Duke of Somerset, Bill read 2*, after short Debate, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next . 124 


Wesr Hartieroot Harsovr anp Rartway Brt—Moved, 

“ That the Special Report and Evidence upon the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway 
Bill be referred to Her Majesty’s Attorney General, with Directions to inquire into 
the alleged illegal Conduct of the late Directors and Auditors of the Company, and 
to institute a Prosecution against such Persons as, in his Opinion, can be convicted of 
illegal or fraudulent Conduct.”—( The Earl of Donoughmore.) ° “ 


After Debate, Motion withdrawn. 


Moved, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report as to what Legislative 
Measures are desirable for the Purpose of restraining Directors of Railway Companies 
from exceeding the Limits of the borrowing Powers fixed by their Act of Parliament ; 
from evading those Provisions of their Act of Parliament which require that a certain 
Portion of their authorized Capital shall be subscribed and paid up before their 
borrowing Powers can come into operation, and from expending the Funds of Companies 
for Purposes foreign to their Undertakings and unauthorized by the Legislature ; and 
also to inquire what Securities can be given to the Holders of Debentures as to the 
Validity and Legality of the Issue of such Bonds.”—( The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


1294 


1302 
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Wrst Harrieroot Harsovr anp Ramwar Bu1—Resolution— continued. 
The Lords following were named of the Committee :— 
Ld. President, D. go we Ld. Steward, E. Airlie, E. Macclesfield, E. Powis, 
L. W 





V. Hutehi 


L. Redesdale, L. Portman, L. Stanley of Adderley, 


L. Dartrey, L. ‘Overstone, L. Chelmsford, L. Taunton. 


Moved, 


«That the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Bill, together with the Evidence taken 
respecting it, be referred to the same Committee, with Instructions to consider and 
report whether the said Bill might be allowed to proceed, with the view of affording 
Relief to the Bondholders and Shareholders not implicated in the illegal Proceedings 
brought under the Notice of the House, without exempting those Persons who may 
have been Parties to those Proceedings from any Neate renied saad may setae 


have incurred.” —-(Lord Chelmsford.) 


Amendment, after the word “ proceed” to add the words, ‘ with or without 


Amendments :’ 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 
Mrurvers’ Work-200ms AnD Dormrrorres—Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury 


’—Amendment agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past 
Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 23. 


MINUTES.]— Setect Commitrres — Malt 
Duties, appointed ; Westminster New Pa- 
lace Approaches, ap, pprinted. 

Report—Poor Relief * [No. 383]; Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms (House of Com- 
mons) *, Third Report [No. 384]. 

Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) (Provisional Or- 
der)* [Bill 184). 

Second Reading — Postmaster General (Sale 
of Land)* [Bill 174]. 

Commitiee-- Vaccination (Scotland )[ Bill 139] ; 
Statute Labour Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) [Bill 127] (No Report) ; Statute La- 
bour Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Transfer 
[Bill 128] (No Heport) ; Walmer Vesting * 


[Bill 170]; Port Erin Harbour (Isle of 
Man)* [Bill 123}. 

Report — Vaccination (Scotland) ; Walmer 
Vesting* ; Port Erin Harbour (Isle of 
Man).* 

Considered as amended—Savings Banks Acts 
Amendment [Sir Henry Willoughby] * [Bill 
158 and 183]; Passengers Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 143] ; Pier and [arbour 
Orders Confirmation * [Bill 148}; Sir 
Robert Hitcham’s Charity * [Bill 160]; 
Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161]. 

Third Reading — London, &c. Dioceses 
(Lords) * [Bill 133] ; Land Drainage (Pro- 
visional Orders)* [Bill 85] ; and severally 


passed. 


Vaccination (Scotland) Bill [Bill 139]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— 


(In the Comminies: ) 
Clause 1 (Parochial Board to appoint a Public Vaccinator)—After short Debate, Clause 


agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Parochial Board may contract with Public Vaccinator)—[The clause pro- 
vided that the fee for each person vaccinated shall be not less than 2s. 6d. within 
two miles of the vaccinator’s residence, and 3s. 6d. when beyond that distance }— 

Amendment, that the fee be 1s. 6d. within two miles, and 2s. 6d. ecoiags that distance. 


—(Mr. Blackburn.)... 


Amendment agreed to: :—Clause, as ; amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 3 to 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Parents or Guardians to cause Children to be vaccinated)—Amendment, that 
the period, which was limited by the clause to three months, should be extended to 


six months.—( Sir Andrew Agnew.) 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses, with the exception of Clause 15 (struck out), agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next. 


Statute Labour Roads and Bridges (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill 


—[Bill 127]— 


Bill considered in Committee.~—-(Sir John Ogilvy.) 


(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Short Title). 


- Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 


—(Mr. Dailglish.) 


After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 45 


Majority 25. 
use agreed to. 
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Statute Lasour Roaps anp Brinegs (Scortanp) Bur—Committee—continued. 

Clause 2 (Interpretation)—Amendment, to put the mainland and the smaller islands 

into separate districts,—(Sir John Hay, )—agreed to. eee — 
Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Trustees may consider as to Adoption of Act at any Statutory General Meeting) 

—Amendment, to omit the Clause—( Mr. E. Ellice, St. Andrews.) ee 1311 


After short Debate, Bill withdrawn. [No Report. ] 


Statute Labour Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Transfer Bill— 
Bill withdrawn. [No Report. } 
Wetse Marrs—Question, Mr. R. P. Long; Answer, Mr. Peel .. -- 1818 


Fire ARTILLERY eS Mr. — Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. ° ee . 1B 


Cass 1n Patt pectin sik st ‘Ret Edward Thynne; Answer, Sir George 
Grey ° . ee . 1318 


Epvcation—TuE Siaviais Cut- Rint, Lord Robert Cecil; Answer, Mr. 
Lowe we - - r -. 1814 


Mrtiiners’ Work-rooms AND ice retelling Mr. Bagwell Answer, 
Sir George Grey , ee «» 1815 


Tae Giascow Murper—Case or J ESSIE ee DN AA Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart; Answer, Sir George Grey ee -. 1316 


Lanptorp anp Tenant (IRELAND)—DMoved, 

“ That, inasmuch as the measures of 1860, intended as a final settlement of the claims 
of the Irish tenant, have proved, by Returns laid upon the Table of this House, to 
have been wholly inoperative; and, inasmuch as the present condition of Ireland 
requires the special attention of Parliament, with a view to the adoption of wise and 
salutary laws, which may stimulate industry, and protect the enjoyment of its fruits, 
an humble Address be presented to Ller Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
state of the agricultural classes of Ireland, and to suggest such improvement in the 
relations between Landlord and Tenant as may seem ry and expedient.”— 
(Mr. Maguire.) 


After long Debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes ‘49, Noes 128; 
Majority 79. 


Marr Dvutres—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the effect of the Malt Duties upon the 
cultivation and price of Barley, and upon the manufacture and price of Malt and 
Malt Liquor ; also upon the —— of Malt to the feeding of Cattle and Sheep.” 
—(Sir Fitzroy Kelly.) ove 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrewn. 

Select Committee appointed, 

“To consider whether, compatibly with the interests of the Revenue, the Laws relating 
to the Excise Duty upon Malt can be amended so as to operate more advantageously 
with reference to the cultivation and price of Barley, to the manufacture and price 
of Malt and Malt Liquor, and to the use of Malt in the feeding of Cattle and Sheep.” 
—(Sir Fitzroy Kelly.) 

And on July 13 nominated :— 

Sir FitzRoy Kelly, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Colonel Barttelot, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Cobbold, Mr. Childers, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Caird, Mr. Ker Seymour, 
Mr. Buxton, Sir Frederick Heygate, Mr. Calthorpe, Colonel Dunne, Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Beach, Mr. Puller, Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Stirling :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 





WesruinsteR New Patace ApproacnEes—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“* That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the improvement of 
the Approaches to the New Palace of Westminster.” —(Mr. Tite.) o* 


After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 15; 
Majority 25. ; 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into the improvement of the 
Approaches to the New Palace of Westminster.” 
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Quren’s CoLLEGE, Cork—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«That there be laid before this House, a Copy of the several Depositions relative to the 
burning of Queen’s College, Cork, together with any Reports or Communications to 
the Government on the subject, from 


ane The Meuse divided ; Ayes 14, Noes 34; 


Hennessy.) 
After short Debate, Question put 
Majority 20. 


any of the Professors of the College.”—(Mr. 


Police and Improvement (Scotland) (Provisional Order) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to confirm a certain Provisional Order under 
the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the 
Burgh of Leith, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir George 
Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 184. } 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock, 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 


MINUTES.]— Szetect Commirres — Report 
—Private Bill Legislation * [No. 385]. 

Pusuic Buus — First Reading — Poor Law 
Board Continuance * [Bill 163]; Loan So- 
cieties * [Bill 185). 

Second Reading—Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Act Amendment [Bill 119), nega- 
tived ; Howth Harbour* [Bill 175]; Mis- 
appropriation by Servants [Bill 156}. 

Committee—Post Master General (Sale of 
Land)* [Bill 174]. 





Considered as amended—Walmer Vesting * 
[Bill 170]; Port Erin Harbour (Isle of 
Man)* [Bill 123). 

Third Reading — Thames Embankment 
(South Side) * [Bill 171]; Passengers Act 
Amendment * [Bill 143]; Pier and Har- 
bour Orders Confirmation * [Bill 148}. 

Withdrawn — Uniformity Act Amendment 
[Bill 104). 


Coxvicr Prisoners—Question, Mr. Cave; Answer, Sir George Grey 


Uniformity Act Amendment Bill [Bill 104]— 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion of Mr. £. P. Bouverie, ‘‘ That the Order for Second Reading be 
discharged :”—After Debate, Motion agreed to. 


Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Misappropriation by Servants Bill [Bill 156|— 


Order for Second Reading read. 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and 


committed for Friday. 


Avurratty Boarp—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question 
[9th June], “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty, and into the different departmen 


under the control of that Board.” —(Mr. Dalglish.) 


Question again proposed, 


After long Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act Amendment Bill 


[Bill 119]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
time.” —(Mr. Coz.) 


“ That the Bill be now read a second 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day three months.”—( Viscount 


Enfield.) . 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”—The 


House divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 78; 


Majority 54:— Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second Reading put off for 


three months. 


Poor Law Board Continuance Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Gilpin, Bill to continue the Poor Law Board for a limited 
period, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Gilpin :—Bill 
presented, and read 1° *. [Bill 163.] 
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Loan Societies Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to make perpetual an Act to amend the Law 
relating to Loan Societies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir 
George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1° *. [ Bill 185.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o'clock, 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


MINUTES.]—Pusutc Buis—First Reading 
— Land Drainage (Provisional Orders)* 
(No. 160); Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 161); 
Thames Embankment (South Side) * (No. 
162); Passengers Act Amendment* (No. 
163); Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion * ( No. 164). 

Second Reading — Waywardens’ Contracts 
[u.u.] (No. 148).; Naval Medical Supple- 
mental Fund Society Winding-up Act, 1861, 
Amendment (No. 102); Sale of Mill Sites, 
&e. (Ireland)* (No. 105); Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) (No. 136), 
and referred to Select Committee. 





Select Committee—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Bill (List of the Com- 
mittee). 

Committee— Leases and Sales of Settled Es- 
tates Act Amendment (No. 42 & 158); 
African Slave Trade Treaty * (No. 129); 
Volunteers (No. 140); Officers of Royal 
Naval Reserve* (No. 131); Inland Re- 
venue * (No. 128); Militia Pay *. 

Report—African Slave Trade Treaty * ; Se- 
curity from Violence* (No. 157); Inland 
Revenue *; Militia Pay *. 

Third Reading—Thames Embankment (North 
Side) * (No. 151). 


Waywardens’ Contracts Bill [1.1.] (No. 148)— 
On Motion of Lord Redesdale, Bill read 2*, after short Debate, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. .. : 


a 
Soe 


—— “mn Sales of Settled Estates Act Amendment Bill 
H.L. | (No. 42)— 
House in Committee (according to Order): (The Lord Chancellor.) 


Moved,t he insertion of a short clause (Repeal of Section 21 of recited Act) :—(Lord 
Chelmsford :)—Clause agreed to. 

New Clause—“ It shall be lawful for the Court of Chancery, at any time, and from time to 
time, by an order to be obtained on petition in a summary way, of any trustees or 
trustee, or other persons or person now or hereafter having authority, either by way 
of trust or power, or otherwise, to mortgage, sell, exchange, make partition of, or 
enfranchise any settled estate, to extend or vary such authority in such manner as, 
having regard to the local or other circumstances of the estate, and the permanent 
interests of all persons entitled and to be entitled to such settled estate, shall appear 
to the Court to be expedient, and so that the Court may appoint in lieu of such person 
or persons any other person or persons to exercise any such authority, or to receive 
the consideration money (if any) payable on any such mortgage, sale, exchange, 
partition, or enfranchisement, or any part of such money, and may make such orders 
for the investment, application, or disposition of such money as the Court shall think 
fit; and every order made as aforesaid shall enable the donee or donees of such 
authority to exercise the same, as so extended or varied, either with, or, if the Court 
shall think fit, without the approval or further sanction of the Court, and shall not 
prejudice the right to exercise such authority in its original form; and any such 
extension or variation as aforesaid may include the sale, or, if the Court shall approve, 
the gratuitous alienation of portions of the settled estate for the construction of 
railways by incorporated companies, and for the investment of any money received 
as aforesaid in subscribing for or purchasing any shares in railway companies; 
provided that such railways or railway shall in all cases be so situated, planned, or 
constructed as that the present or future existence thereof does or will considerably 
and permanently increase the value of such settled estate.”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn, 


Report of the Amendment to be received To-morrow ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 158.) 


Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society Winding-up 
Act (1861) Amendment Bill (No. 102)— 
On Motion of The Duke of Somerset, Bill read 2*, after short Debate, wae 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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Volunteers Bill (No. 140)— 
House in Committee (according to Order): (Zhe Earl de Grey.) 
Clauses 1 to 34 agreed to. 
Clause 35 (8 & 9 Vict., ec. 18 & 19, incorporated) —Amendment, to omit the Clause — 
(Duke of Richmond : j—After Debate, Clause struck out, 
Clause 36 (Mode in which Certificate of Lieutenant and Act of Parliament obtained) 


struck out. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received on Monday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 159.) 


Offences (South Africa) Bill [x.1.]— 
Commons’ Amendments considered (according to Order), and agreed to*. 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill read 2** (according to Order), and referred to a Select Committee. 
The Lords following were named of the Committee; the Committee to meet 
on Monday next, at Two o’clock, and to appoint their own Chairman :— 
Ld. Steward, E. Lucan, E. Belmore, E. Bandon, E. Harrowby, E. Stradbroke, 
V. Hawarden, V. Hutchinson, L. Ponsonby, L. Wodehouse, L. Somerhill, L. Dartrey, 
L. Lyveden. 


House adjourned at half past 
Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


MINUTES.]—Surrty— considered in Com- 
mittee—Civit Service Estimates. 

Pusuic Bitts— Resolution in Committee— 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) 
[Advances]. 

Ordered—Prisoners Removal ( Scotland) *. 


Report—Newcastle upon Tyne (Saint Mary 
Magdalen Hospital) [Bill 162]; Howth 
Harbour* [Bill 175]; Stipendiary Magis- 
trates [Bill 189]; English Church Services 
in Wales (Lords) [Bill 190] ; Courts of the 
Church of Scotland (Lords) * [Bill 92). 

Considered as amended—Uarwich Harbour * 





Second Reading— Augmentation of B 
(Lords) * [Bill 134]; Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) (Provisional Order) * [Bill 
184] ; Costs Security * [Bill 126}. 

Committee—Neweastle upon Tyne (Saint Mary 


[Bill 176}. 

Third Reading—Sir Robert Hitcham’s Cha- 
rity * [Bill 160]; Ruthin Charities * [Bill 
161]; Walmer Vesting * [Bill 170] ; Post- 


Magdalen Ilospital) [Bill 162] ; Howth Har- 
bour* (Bill 175]; Stipendiary Magistrates 
[Bill 150], and re-comm. ; English Church 
Services in Wales (Lords) [Bill 81], on re- 
committal ; Courts of the Church of Scotland 
(Lords) * [Bill 92], on re-committal. 


Fertirications—Tue Exursition Burtpine—Notice, Sir George Grey ss 
Tue Curvese InpEmNITY—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. Peel 


Poor Law rv Inetanp—InNIsHOWEN er Mr. yi Answer, 
Sir Robert Peel ee i . 


Epvcatron rx Scortanp—Question, Mr. Dunlop ; sien The Lord Advocate 


Cask or Many ANNE easenee divine Mr. Dawson ; enteie Sir re 
Grey 


6 ExDowMENTS tesnnn) Guise, The O'Donoghue Answer, Mr. 
illwyn . 


master General (Sale of Land)* [Bill 174]; 
Port Erin Harbour on of Man)* [Bill 
123]; and severally 

Withdrawn—Poor Semoved (No. 2) [Bill 96). 





On Motion of Mr. Dillwyn, Order for resuming - Adjourned Debate dechenged. 
Tat Forrren ENtistMENT Act—Question, Mr. Cobden; Answer, Mr. Layard. . 


Museum or Inisu Inpusrny—Question, Mr. Cogan; Answer, Mr. Peel 
Tar Disrure wira Braziz—Question, Mr. Bright; Answer Mr. Layard .... 


Tue Scorrise Unrverstr1es—Question, Mr. ee Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. - : ve 


Uvemrroren Unmarniep WoMEN IN THE Chae Districts — - Cnn, Mr. 
Ferrand ; Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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Pay 

Tae Matra ann Atexanprta Terecrapa Caste—Question, Sir William 
Gallwey ; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget ~ on -. 14% 

Tue Muow Court Martrat — Coroner Crawtey’s Case — Questions, Mr. 
Coningham ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington e- -- 143 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Colonel North.) ea oe -. 14% 

After Debate, Question put, and negatioes. 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Arrarrs or Potayp—Question, Mr. Horsman; Answer, Mr. Layard 
Exursrtion or tHE Weturneton Funerat Car at Sr. Pavr’s—Question, 
Mr. Caveudish Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Cowper es 


Army Expryprture—Observations, General Peel 
Replies, Mr. T. G. Baring, 1453 ; and Mr. Peel 


Smart Aums —Observations, Mr. Hussey Vivian oe 
Reply, The Marquess of Hartington ee ee 
Eyerveer Orricers’ Rerrrrne ALLOwAncEs—Observations, Colonel Dunne ; 
Reply, Mr. Peel - ee 


Tue Case or Pavmaster Smates—Observations, Mr. Gulden 
Motion agreed to:— 


Suprry considered in Committee—Crviz Service EstrmaTEs :— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Original Question again proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £236,016, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for Public Education in Ireland, 
under the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland.” ose -- 1470 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £230,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for Public Education in Ireland, 
under the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland.”—{ Mr. Williams.) ... 1474 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,028, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for the Expenses of the National 
Gallery, including the purchase of Pictures.” ie . 147% 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ss That the Item of 
£2,000, for Incidental Travelling Expenses, Agency, &c., be reduced 7 
the sum of £1,000.”—(Mr. Coningham.). . : . 1479 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(3.) £1,500, British Historical Portrait Gallery. os .. 1481 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £3,141, to complete the sum for Magnetic and Meteorological Obser- 
vations, &c. 
(5.) £500, Royal Geographical Society. 
(6.) £1,000, Royal Society. 
(7.) £4,200, Bermudas. 
(8.) £4,288, Ecclesiastical Establishment, British North American Provinces 1482 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(9.) £1,438, Indian Department, Canada. 
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SUPPLY—Civiz Service Estimares—continued. 


(10.) £17,121, to complete the sum for British Columbia. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £2,500, Vancouver’s Island. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £21,745, to complete the sum for res &c., West Indies, and 


other Colonies. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(13.) £9,000, Stipendiary Justices, West India Colonies. 
(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £10,230, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3ist day of March 1864, for the Civil Establishments on the 


Western Coast of Africa.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and “Question proposed, ad That the Item of 


£2,000, for the Civil Establishments at Lagos, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.”—( Sir Francis Baring.) . 


After Debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Votes were then agreed to without Debate :— 


(15.) £5,602, St. Helena. 

(16.) £700, Orange River Territory (Cape 
of Good Hope). 

(17.) £5,000, British Kaffraria, 

(18.) £960, Heligoland. 

(19.) £4,286, Faulkland Islands, 

(20.) £4,850, tocomplete the sum for Labuan 

(21.) £300, Piteairn’s Islanders in Nor- 
folk Island. 

(22.) £26,622, Civil Establishment in New 
Zealand. 

(23.) £5,000, Buildings at Cape York. 





(24.) £6,720, to complete the sum for Emi- 
ation. 

(25.) £116,543, to complete the sum for 
the Consular Establishments Abroad. 

(26.) £71,054, to complete the sum for Es- 
tablishments in China, Japan, and Siam. 

(27.) £23,000, to complete the sum for Ex- 
traordinary Disbursements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad. 

(28.) £30,000, to complete the sum for 
Special Missions, Diplomatic Outfits, &c., 
Colonial Officers and others. 


(29.) £2,825, to complete the sum for Salaries of Third Secretaries at Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad. oe , 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 


(30.) £4,300, North American Boundary Commission. 


After Reply, Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Pustic Works (Manvuracturtne Districts) [ ADVANCES ]— 
Considered in Committee :— 


(In the Committee.) 
On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to issue, out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to 
an amount not exceeding Twelve Hundred Thousand Pounds, upon security of Local 
Rates, for facilitating the execution of Public Works in certain Manufacturing Districts. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the Clock. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (St. Mary Magdalen Hospital) Bill 


[Bill 162]— 
Bill considered in Committee :-— 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 8 eed to. 


Clause 9 (Sale of the Advowson)—Amendment, providing that it should be placed in 
the gift of the Bishop of the diocese.—( Mr. Lygon.) ove 
After short Debate, Amendment withdrawn :—Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 
d A d 





t proposed to leave out paragraph 12.—( Mr. [ygon ) 


After short Debate, Question put, “ That paragraph 12 stand part of the Schedule :” an 


The Committee divided ; Ayes 59, Noes 11 ; 


Majority 48. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 
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Page 
_ Stipendiary Magistrates Bill [Bill 189]— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” —(Jfr. H. B. Sheridan.) -. 1494 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “‘ That”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Mr. Lygon,)—instead 
thereof. 
Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to : —Bill considered in Committee. 
Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended [Bill 189]; re-committed for Tues- 
day next. . 


English Church Services in Wales (re-committed) Bill (Lords)— 
[Bill 190]— 
Bill considered in Committee (Progress 22nd June) :— 
(In the Committee.) 
On Motion of Colonel Pennant, Clause 2 was omitted, and the following substituted :— 
(Provided, however, That in case the said incumbent shall fail or refuse to nominate 
a fit and proper person as minister to such chapel, or in case any disagreement or 
dispute shall arise between the persons so applying and the incumbent, either in 
respect of the sufficiency of the said services, or of the provision for the performance 
of such services, or for the minister, or in respect of the minister to be nominated, 
then the bishop of such diocese (after the expiration of three calendar months from 
the receipt of such application as aforesaid, due notice of such application having 
been given by the persons so applying to the incumbent,) may signify in writing to 
the incumbent the name of the minister whom it is his intention to nominate as the 
officiating minister of such chapel; and in case the incumbent shall not, within 
fourteen days from such last notification, signify in writing his dissent to such nomi- 
nation, it shall be lawful for the bishop to nominate and license such minister : 
Provided, nevertheless, That in case the incumbent shall, within the same fourteen 
days, signify his dissent therefrom, such nomination shall be referred by the said 
bishop to the archbishop of the province in which such diocese shall be situated, 
and such licence shall not be granted without the approval in writing of the said 
archbishop.) —{ Colonel Pennant. ) 
Clause brought up, and read 1°; 2°. 
Amendment proposed, in line 6, after the word “ nominated,” to insert the words “ to 
perform divine service in English.”—(Mr. Lygon.) oon oe 
Question put, “ That those words be there inserted :’”—The Committee divided; Ayes 
6, Noes 46 ; Majority 40. 
Bill reported, with Amendments; as amended, to be considered on Thursday 
next, and to be printed. [ Bill 190. ] 


Poor Removal (No. 2) Bill [Mr. Herbert ]—[Bill 96 }|— 
Order for Committee read. -_ si ws 
On Motion of Mr. Herbert, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Prisoners Removal (Scotland) Bill— 
On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to remedy certain defects in the Law 
relating to the Removal of Prisoners in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by The Lord Advocate and Sir George Grey *. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock, 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 
ittee — Regimental Debts, &c.* (No. 
141); Innkeepers’ Liability * (No. 142). 
Report—Innkeepers’ Liability*; Leases and 
Sales of Settled Estates Act Amendment * 





MINUTES.]—Pvesuic Buis—First Reading 
—Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity* (No. 
165) ; Ruthin Charities * (No. 166); Wal- 


mer Vesting * (No. 167) ; Postmaster Gene- 
ral (Sale of Land)* (No. 168); Port Erin 
Harbour (Isle of Man)* (No. 169). 

Second Reading — Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 
161), 





(No. 158). 

Third Reading—African Slave Trade Treaty* 
(No. 129); Security from Violence * (No. 
157) ; Inland Revenue * (No. 128); Militia 
Pay *; and severally passed. 
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Toe Stave TRADE AND merit ape Lord ee Answer, Earl 
Russell 


BeruteneM Hosprtat—Petition in fee of the —_ of Bethlehem Hospital, 
presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury pe ip 


Motion for— 

1. The Annual Amount of the Revenues during the last ten years administered by the 
Authorities of Bethlehem Hospital : 

2. Total Amount of Money received by the Hospital from Parliamentary Payments : 

3. Average Number of Patients in the Hospital in each year for Ten Years, apart from 
the Criminal Patients : 

4, The Total Number of Governors of the Hospital : 

5. Number of Special Meetings since January 1863 in reference to the removal of 
Bethlehem Hospital, and Number of Governors present on each occasion : 

6. The Questions proposed, and the Divisions taken :—( The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Amertcan Prize Courts—Question, The Marquess of Clanricarde; Answer, 
Earl Russell .. = oe a aa 


House adjourned at half past 
Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Bitts—Resolution in 
Committee—Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) [Advances], reported. 

Ordered — Public Works and Fisheries Acts 
Amendment *. 

Committee — Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) [Bill 154]; Partnership Law 
eagag eh [Bill 172), on re-committal— 

; Misappropriation by Servants* [Bill 
156 


tricts) [Bill 192]; Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants * [Bill 193). 

Considered as amended — Howth Harbour * 
[Bill 157]; Newcastle upon Tyne (Saint 
Mary Magdalen Hospital) * [Bill 162]; Re- 
moval of Irish Poor [Mr. Villiers]* [Bill 
140}; Courts of the Church of Scotland 
(Lords) * [Bill 92). 

Third Reading—Harwich Harbour® [Bill 
176]. 





Withdrawn—Midwifery * [Bill 180]. 


Report—Publie Works (Manufacturing Dis- 


Pustic Works (Manuracturtne Districts) [Apvances|—Resolution reported, 


“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to issue, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to an 
amount not exceeding Twelve Hundred Thousand Pounds, upon security of Local 
Rates, for facilitating the execution of Public Works in certain Manufacturing Districts.” 


After Debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill [Bill 154]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— oe oe 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Charge on Consolidated Fund of £ to be at Disposal of Public Works 
Loan Commissioners)— Moved, to insert the sum of £1,200,000 in the Clause.— 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers.) ove ove 

Motion agreed to :—Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Power for Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend, and for Local Boards 
and Authorities to borrow, for the Purposes and on the ‘Terms specified )—Amend- 
ment, providing for re-payment of loans after cessation of the blockade of the 
American ports :—(Mr. Gregson :)—After short Debate, Amendment withdrawn. 

Amendment, relating to Parochial Taxation for Public Works,—(Mr. Henley,)— 
agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 4 to 8 agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Additional Powers for Local Boards or Local Authorities to execute Works of 
Improvement)—After Debate, Clause agreed to. os eco 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11 struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

New Clause (Power to abandon the Local Government Act) :—(Mr. C. P. Villiers :)— 
After short Debate, Clause added to the Bill. 

Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 192. } 
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Growrne Crops IN eminem Sir Frederick Heygate; Answer, Sir 
Robert Peel .. 


Genera Movravierr’s a a Mr. Darby Griffith dave, 
Mr. Layard .. oe ee 
Ray Prer_—Question, Mr. intinatins Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson 
Screntiric Iystrrotions 1x Dustrn—Question, Mr. Cogan; Answer, Mr. Peel 

Arrarrs oF Potanp—Questions, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, Mr. Hennessy 
Terry’s Rrrte—Question, Mr. H. eine wea The Marquess of Har- 
tington os ee 


REcoGNITION OF THE CoNFEDERATE Secinn<Aention, The 0’ sei itale hone, 
Mr. Roebuck . 
Tar Giascow neem oF JESSIE RiScema~tieediin, Mr. Wosbee, 
Answer, The Lord Advocate : 
Tue InTeERNATIONAL ExHIsBiTIoNn Boioive—Questons, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; 
Answer, Sir George Grey 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question wm 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Bow Sraeet Potice — Sir George nears Answer, Sir 
George Grey ° 
INTERNATIONAL Exutsition — (Mr. urh~Quetien, Mr, Dillwyn; 
Answer, Mr. Cowper 


ee 


ee eee ** e. 


Tue Giascow Murper—Case or Jesste MacLacutan—Observations, Mr. 
Stirling; Reply, Sir George Grey ee ‘ as 


Tue Intse Cavrcn Estastisument—Amendment noneney 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the present Ecclesiastical 
Settlement of Ireland,”—( Mr. Osborne,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” ‘ 

After long Debate, on Motion of Mr. Grant Duff, Debate aati till 
Monday next 


Public Works and Fisheries Acts Amentnt Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill to amend, as far as regards Advancos for the 
purposes of “‘The Harbours and Passing Tolls, &c., Act, 1861,” certain of 
the Acts authorizing the Advance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund 
for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries, and Employment of the 
Poor, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Peel, and Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. * 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 29. 


MINUTES.}—Pvsuic Buuis—First Reading; Estates Act Amendment* (No. 158), and 
—Courts of Conciliation [.1.}] (No. 171); ssed. 


Jurisdiction of Justices * (No. 172); Har- 
wich Harbour * (No. 174). 

Second Reading—Metropolis Turnpike Roads 
Acts Amendment * (No. 145); Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (No. 2)* (No. 154) ; 
District Parochial Churches (Ireland) * 
(No. 126). 

Committee — Waywardens Contracts [u. LJ*| 
(No. 148 & 173); Inclosure (No. 2)* 
(No. 161). 

Report—Officers of Royal Naval Reserve * 
(No. 131); Inclosure (No. 2)*. 

Third Reading—Leases and Sales of Settled 


Withdrawn—Suitors Conciliation [1.u.] (No. 
120). 
Royal Assent—Inland Revenue [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 33) ; 
Militia Pay [26 & 27 Vict., c. 37]; 
London, &c. Dioceses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 36]; 
Offences (South Africa) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 35]; 
African Slave Trade Treaty [26 & 27 Vict., 
ec. 34); 
| Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amend- 
ment [26 & 27 Vict., e. 38); 


| Local Government Supplemental [26 & 27 


Vict., c. $2). 
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Suitors Conciliation Bill [x.1.] (No. 120)— 
On Motion of Lord Brougham, Order for Second Reading To-morrow dis- 
charged ; and Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 4 


Courts of Conciliation Bill | 1.1.)— 

A Bill to enable Persons between whom disputes have arisen to settle their . 
Differences without resorting to Litigation—Was presented by The Lord 
Brougham, and read 1**, (No. 171.) 

New Zeatanp—Petition from Taranaki, New Zealand, on the subject of the 
Distress brought upon them by the Native War, ee by Lord 
Lyttelton es . 1596 

Poranp—Observations, Earl Russell 1611 

On the Orders of the Day being read, Notice of Motion (Marquess of 
Clanricarde) withdrawn “< . 1612 


House ie at half aan 
Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 29. 
MINUTES.}— Surrry — Resolutions (June | Considered as amended — Public Works 
25) reported. (Manufacturing Districts [Bill 192]. 
Pustic Bits — First Reading — Removal 
and Punishment of Prisoners * [Bill 194]. 
Tae Muow Covrr Martrat—Questions, Mr. Coningham ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington . . wee .. 1614 
New Crecurr yer oon Mr. Hadfield; seein The Attorney 
General ~“ .. 1617 
Taz Hunson’s Bay Courant —Queston, Mr. pon Mills; Answer, Mr. C. 
Fortescue “ -- 1618 


Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill (Bill 192)— 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Questions, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers are 
Amendments made. 
Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—Resolutions (June 25) reported :—Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘That the said Resolutions be now read a second time :”— 
Szizvre or British VesseEts—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “there be laid before this House, any Papers which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have received from the British Consul at Key West, or from else- 
where, touching the tins of American Prize Courts,’ —— Peacocke, ) 
—instead thereof. -- 1633 
After long Debate, Question, “That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Arras or Potanp—Observations, Mr. Horsman os -. 1663 

Dretomatic Service—Observations, Mr. Baillie Cochrane .. .. 1665 

Misstons to Greece—Question, Mr. Ayrton; Answer, Mr. Layard -. 1678 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Resolutions read 2°, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Tux Inish Cuvurcn Estanuisoment—Order read, for resuming 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Question [26th June], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” and which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” tothe end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the present Ecclesiastical 
Settlement of Ireland,’—(Mr. Osborne,)—instead thereof. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words — to be left out stand, 
part of the Question.” a .. 1675 
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SUPPLY—Tuae Iaise Cavrcn Estasiisument—continued. 
After long Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Debate be 
now adjourned :””—( Colonel Greville :}—The House divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 


228; Majority 161. 


Original Question and Amendment again proposed :— 


ee ee 


After short Debate, Motion made, and Question, “‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,’ —(Mr. Lanigan,)—put, and agreed to. 


Removal and Punishment of Prisoners Bill— 
Bill for Remedying certain defects in the Law relating to the Removal and 


Punishment of Prisoners, presented, 


and read 1°*, [ Bill 194.} 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 30. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament — 
The Earl Brownlow, after the Death of his 
Grandfather. 

Serect Commirrrs —Report—Railway Com- 
panies Borrowing Powers (Evidence Parl. 
P. 157). 

Pustic Buts—Second Reading—Sheep and 
Cattle (Seotland)* (No. 144); Postmaster 
General (Sale of Land) * (No. 168). 

Select Committee—Drainage and Improvement 





of Lands (Ireland) Bill—Viscount de Vesci 
and Lord Silchester added.* 

Committee—Sale of Mill Sites, &c. (Ireland )* 
(No. 105) ; Oaths Relief in Criminal Pro- 
ceedings (Scotland)* (No. 72) ; Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (No. 2) * (No. 154). 

Report—V olunteers * (No. 159) ; Regimental 
Debts, &c.* (No. 141). 

Third Reading — Waywardens’ Contracts * 
(No. 148); Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 161) ; 
and severally passed. 


Potanp—Generat Movravrerr—Question, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; Answer, 
Ear! Russell 


America—Question, Lord Campbell; Answer, Earl Russell .. ri 


ee ee 


Iontan Istanps—Questions, The Earl of Derby; Answer, Ear] Russell ‘ 
Also, Motion for, Copy of the Proclamation issued by Sir Henry Storks for the 
Annexation of the Ionian Islands to Greece.—( Zhe Earl of Derby.) ee 
After long Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Tontan Jupees—Case or Sir G. Marcoran ann Srr A. Xrpraw — Questions, 


Lord Chelmsford ; Answer, The Duke of Newcastle; and Observations, 


Earl of Derby. . oe 
Mriurvers anp Dressmakers—Doved, 


The 


That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give Directions that an Inquiry should be made into the physical 
and moral Condition of the Milliners and Dressmakers by the Royal Commission now 
sitting on “the State of Children and young Persons in Trades and Manufactures 
not regulated by Law.”—( The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


After short Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o'clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 30. 


MINUTES.}—Posite Buxs— Resolution in| 


Committee — Metropolis Main Drainage 
(Guarantee of Repayment of Money). 

Ordered — Landed Property Improvement 
(Ireland) *. 

First Reading—Militia Ballots Suspension * ; 
Public Works and Fisheries Act Amend- 
ment * [Bill 198]. 

Second Reading—Poisoning [Bill 181], nega- 
tived; Corporal Punish t in School 
[Bill 169), negatived ; Poor Law Board Con- 
tinuance * [Bill 163]; Loan Societies * [Bill 
185]; Prisons (Ireland) * [Bill 178]. 








Committee—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert 
Peel} [Bill 137}—n.P. 

Third Reading— Public Works (Manufac- 
turing Districts) * [Bill 192]; Howth Har- 
bour * [Bill 175]; Newenstle-upon-Tyne 
(Saint Mary Magdalen Hospital) * [Bill 
162]; Removal of Irish Poor [Mr. Villiers]* 
[Bill 140]; Savings Banks Act Amendment 
[Sir Henry Willoughby] * [Bill 183] ; Courts 
of the Church of Scotland (Lords)* [Bill 
92]; and severally passed, 
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Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Sir Robert Peel] [Bill 137]— 
Bill considered in Committee (Progress 19th June) :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 6 (Commissioners to inquire as to fixed Nets)}—Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words from “ Commissioners ” to “ shall ” in the fifth line :-—(Mr. Hassard :)— 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, “ but this and the foregoing clauses ‘shall not apply to 
bag-nets erected and in use before 1848 :”—(Sir Hervey Bruce :)}—After short 
Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. ene wee eve 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Certificate as to certain fixed Nets)—Amendment proposed to the Proviso :— 
(Mr. M‘Mahon :)—After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, ote 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 24, to leave out from the word “given” 
to the end of the Clause, in order to add the words, “and that at the time of granting 
such certificate such fixed engine was in accordance with law.” —(Mr. Butt.) eve 

Question put, “ That the words proposed to st left out stand part of the Clause :?’— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 63, Noes 4 ; rity 59. 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of hed vad to add the words “or any Act 
of Parliament.”—(Mr. M‘Mahon.) 

Question put, “That those words be there added:”—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 38, Noes 37; Majority 1. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Commissioners to inquire as to Fishing Weirs) agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Compensation in certain cases, to Owners of Fishing Weirs)}—Amendment 
proposed, to omit the Clause, and insert the following :—“ 1. The free gap shall be 
situate in the deepest part of the stream, between the points where it is intercepted 
by the weir. 2. The sides of the gap shall be in a line with and parallel to the 
direction of the stream at the weir. 3. The bottom of the gap shall be level with 
the natural bed of the stream above and below the gap. 4. The width of the 
gap in its narrowest part shall be not less than one-tenth part of the width of the 
stream ; provided always that such gap shall not be required to be wider than forty 
feet, and shall not in any case be narrower than three feet ; and provided, also, that 
no existing gap in any weir shall be reduced in width, or a gap of less width sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof, or any alteration made therein, so as to reduce the flow of 
water through such gap : ”—(Mr. M‘Mahon :)—Amendment withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after the word “ Commis- 
sioners : "—(Mr. Hodgson :)—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... ooo 

Clause withdrawn. 

Clauses 9 to 15 amended, and agreed to. 

Clause 16 (Weekly Close Season)—Amendment proposed, “in any tidal waters between 
the low water which shall happen next before six o’cloek on Saturday evening, and 
the low water which shall happen next before six o’clock of the succeeding Monday 
evening, and in all other waters: ’—(Mr. Hassard :)—Amendment negatived. ... 

Another Amendment, that the weekly close time should not terminate till twelve 
o'clock on Mondays :—(Mr. Monsell :)}—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Friday at Twelve of the clock. 
Pustic Works (Inztanp)—Question, Mr. Lanigan ; Answer, Sir Robert Peel 


Tue “ Grerattar ”’—Question, Mr. Horsfall; Answer, Mr. Layard ae 
Afterwards, Question, Lord Robert Cecil; Answer, The Solicitor General . . 


Conservancy oF THE RIVER ae Mees, Colonel ee Answer, Mr. 
Peel. sik “ . oan 

Navticat Scoot, GREENwIcH Scent: Sir Morton Peto; Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld . ~a o e ev 

Demouition oF THE Gunes or Austin Frrars—Question, Mr. D. meres 
Answer, Mr. Cowper : ee 

Tue Maow Courr Maxr1a1—Quetions Mr. ee hisiabiiy The Marques 
of Hartington . . R ee 

Recognition oF THE SovuTHERN PEN RY Oe Om Mr. W. E. Forster ; : 
Answer, Mr, Layard we . 

PRECEDENCE BETWEEN EDINBURGH AND Dentsx—Quetion, Mr. Black; itn 
Sir George Grey - ‘ . 

Tortan Istanps—Removat or Jupers— Gustin: Mr. Macaslay Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue we: ee : P - 1 

h2 
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Arrarrs or Greece—Question, Mr. as og Te ara The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer . 17% 


Unsirep Stares—Feprrat Recrvrrine 1 slink os initia Mr. weil: 
Answer, Sir George Grey _ .. - - -- 177 


Unrrep Stares—Recoenition oF THE SovurHeRN ConFEDERACY— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to enter into negotiations with the Great Powers of Europe, for the 
purpose of obtaining their co-operation in the recognition of the independence of 
the Confederate States of North America.”—(Mr. Roebuck.) ove ee 177] 


After long Debate, Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Poisoning Bill [Bill 181]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Viscount Raynham.) ae -. 1841 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day three months.” —(Sir George 
Grey.) 

After short Debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put and negatived :—Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill put off for three 
months. 


Corporal Punishment in Schools Bill [Bill 169]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Viscount Raynham.) » 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ ‘now, ” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day two months.’”’—(Zord Edwin 


Hill- Trevor.) 

After short Debate, Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived :— Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill put off for two 
months. 


Metropotts Mary Drarvace (GuarantreE oF Re-payMENT OF Monexy)— 
Considered in Committee :-— 
(In the Committee.) 


On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Resolved, That it is expedient to guarantee the repayment of any money that may be 
borrowed under the provisions of any Act of the present Session for the purpose of 
the Main Drainage of the Metropolis, together with the interest thereon ; and, for the 
purpose of giving effect to such guarantee, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to cause advances to be made, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of such sums as may be necessary 
for the repayment of such principal and interest, in aid of any other palo applicable 
for that purpose under the said Act. o ove 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Prison Ministers Bill [Bill 191)— 


Lords’ Amendments considered :—Several agreed to. 


Clause 3, Amendment, Page 2, line 28, after “ communications,” to insert “ provided that 
any prisoner shall, on request, be allowed to attend the chapel or to be visited 
by the chaplain of the gaol; every minister appointed or permitted to visit pri- 
soners under this Act shall hold his appointment or permission to visit during the 
pleasure of the authority by whom he was appointed or permitted to visit, and shall 
conform in all respects to the regulations of the prison at which he attends ; no 
minister shall be appointed under this Act for any prison in which there is not a 
chaplain of the Established Church,” read. eve oon ooo 

Amendment proposed to be made thereunto, by leaving out the words “ provided that 
any prisoner shall, on request, be allowed to attend the chapel or to be visited by the 
chaplain of the gaol.” —(Sir George Grey.) 
Question put, “ That those words stand part of the Amendment :’—The House divided ; 
Ayes 19, Noes 28 ; Majority 9. 
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Prison Ministers Brt—Lords’ A dment tinued. 

Another Amendment proposed to be made thereunto—namely, to omit the words “No 
minister shall be appointed under this Act for any Prison in which there is not a 
Chaplain of the Established Church.” —(Sir G. Grey.) 

On Question, “That those words stand part of the Amendment : 2” Resolved in the 
Negative. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 

Subsequent Amendment agreed to. 


Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Longfield, Bill for the amendment in certain particulars of 
“The Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1860,’ and to facilitate 
Agricultural Improvements in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Longfield, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Hassard.* 


Militia Ballots Suspension Bill— 

On Motion of Zhe Marquess of Hartington, Bill to suspend the making of 
Lists and the Ballots for the Militia of the United Kingdom, ordered to be 
brought in by The Marquess of Hartington and The Judge Advocate :— 
Bill presented, and read 1° *, 


Public Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill— 

Bill to amend, so far as regards Advances for the Purposes of “‘ The Harbours 
and Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 1861,” certain of the Acts authorizing the 
Advance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund for carrying on Public 
pil and Fisheries, and employment of the Poor, presented, and read 1°*. 

Bill 198.] 





House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 
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Unitep Kinepom or GREAT BRITAIN anv IRELAND, 
Appointep to MEET 31 May 1859, AND FRoM THENCE Con- 
TINUED TILL 5 FespruarRy 1863, in tHe Twenry-sIxTH YEAR 
or THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





THIRD VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 








| was, that the permanent on a 

inot been made. It had been thought 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, desirable that the officers in charge should 

Friday, May 29, 1863. jbe removed from one district to another, 

| with a view of their becoming acquainted 

MINUTES,}—Szxect Commitrez—on Expiring with each district, When the perma- 

Laws appointed (List of the Committee). nent appointments were made, the resi- 

Surrit—considered in Committee— Committee | denees would be occupied by the several 
Wars anp Mzans— Resolutions (May 28) reported. | officers. 

Pusuic Bus —First Reading—African Slave 


Trade Treaty * [Bill 144). CASE OF SERGEANT-MAJOR LILLEY. 


QUESTION. 


DISTRICT POST OFFICES. Mr. D. FORTESCUE, who had a 
CUnrErE. ‘Question on this subject on the Paper, 
IR DE LACY EVANS said, he wished gave notice that on this day week he 
to ask the Secretary to the ‘I'reasury, | would bring before the House the whole 
What the Postmaster General intends to do circumstances connected with the death of 
with the nine residences attached to the Sergeant-Major Lilley. : ! 
District Post Offices situate at High Hol-| Cartars ARCHDALL said, he wished 
born, Vere Street, Buckingham Gate, | to ask whether a Memorandum sent out 
Camden Town, Lambeth, Borough, Is- to India by His Royal Highness the 
lington, Bethnal Green, and Commercial Commander-in-Chief relating to this case 
Road, which have been unoccupied for will be laid on the table. 
periods varying from one to five years ? Tae Maxqvess of HARTINGTON was 
Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the understood to say that the Memorandum 
residences were intended to be occupied | was to be moved for by another hon, 
by the principal officers of the Post Office Member, and he would make inquiries at 
in charge of the district offices. The rea- the Horse Guards whether there would be 
son why they had not been occupied yet any objection to lay it on the table. 
VOL. CLXXI, [rurep seares. } B 





Stipendiary 


CAPTAIN DEW—THE SIEGE OF 
SHON-HING.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is the intention of the Admiralty to 
submit the conduct of Captain Roderick 
Dew, of Her Majesty’s ship “‘ Encounter,” 
to the judgment of a court-martial for 
carrying on military operations in China 
beyond the thirty miles’ radius from a 
Treaty port, at the siege of Shon-hing, 
fifty miles from Ningpo, in which the 
life of Lieutenant Tinling, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship “ Encounter,” was sacrificed, 
in disobedience of the instructions con- 
veyed in Earl Russell’s Despateh to Mr. 
Bruce, dated the 26th August, 1862. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that the Admiralty had received 
no official intelligence with regard to the 
death of Lieutenant Tinling, probably 
because the Admiral was at Japan, the 
other side of the station. He had, how- 
ever, seen a private letter from Captain 
Dew, in which he stated that he and Lieu- 
tenant Tinling accompanied the French 
officers to the siege of Shon-hing as ama- 
teurs. Of course the Admiralty could 
not say what they would do until they 
received official information on the sub- 


ject. 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
into consideration the advantages that 
might result, politically and financially, 
from using the route through Egypt for our 
Troops going to and returning from India; 
whether any Correspondence on the sub- 
ject has passed between the Secretary of 
State and any of the chief Authorities at 
either of the Presidencies in India on the 
subject ; and, if so, will there be any ob- 
tion to lay the Correspondence upon the 
table ? 

Str CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
the attention of the Government had been 
directed to the subject, and he had been 


in communication with the Naval and | 


Military Departments as to the best mode 
of carrying the measure into execution. 
Of course, there were several material con- 
siderations, connected with the matter— 
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—which required to be studied. A Com. 
mittee of that House had investigated the 
subject some time back, and had reported 
against it; but circumstances had since 
considerably changed, and he was inclined 
to think favourably of the possibility of 
carrying the suggestion into execution. 
The attention of the Home Government 
had been called to the subject by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay ; but it would be of 
no use to lay the Correspondence before the 
House, as in its present state it would only 
mislead. He hoped, however, to be able 
soon to come to a definite conclusion. 


BRITISH OFFICERS IN CHINA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether British Officers temporarily em- 
ployed in commanding or drilling Chinese 
Militia are still borne on the strength of 
their respective Regiments ; whether while 
so employed they received Her Majesty’s 
half pay; and whether their promotion 
goes on in the ordinary course ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that as these officers were merely 
lent for the purpose of drilling militia, and 
as they were available for any duty which 
they might be called on to perform, they 
were still borne on the strength of their 
regiments. For the same reason, they still 
received regimental full pay, and not hav- 
ing been required to quit the British ser- 
vice, their promotion went on in the ordi- 
nary course. At the same time, he might 
mention that these officers were not al- 
lowed to proceed with the militia they 
were training beyond the thirty miles’ 
radius around their respective ports. 


STIPENDIARY INDIAN PRINCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADAM said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, When the 
Return, which was moved for in May 
1861, relative to Stipendiary Native 
Princes in India, will be laid upon the 
table; and what are the reasons which 
have caused delay in preparing a Return 
the importance of which is acknowledged 
by the India Office? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD replied that the 
reason for not laying the Papers on the 
table of the House was that he had not 


financial considerations and others relating | received them. Why they had not come 
to the health of the troops on their passage | he could not say. 
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Mz. ADAM: They were moved for two 

years ago. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: I have sent 

for them, but I have not received them 

from India. 


INDIA CIVIL FUND—QUESTION. 


Mz. NEWDEGATE (who had a no- 
tice on the Votes to move for copies of 
Papers on the subject) said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he will lay on the Table of the House 
the Papers mentioned in his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) Notice, either alone or in combina- 
tion with others ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
very willing to give all the Papers neces- 
sary to show the whole of the case. The 
Papers which the hon. Gentleman had 
enumerated in his Notice would not do 
this, and he (Sir Charles Wood) -vould 
therefore add to them all that was aeces- 
sary. With this addition, he should make 
no opposition to the Motion. 


LADY INGLIS’S PENSION—QUESTION. 


CoroneL DICKSON said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make any special grant to the 
widow of the late Sir John Inglis, K.C.B., 
under the peculiar circumstances of her 
melancholy bereavement. 

Tue Marquess of HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that on the death of Sir John 
Inglis, Lady Inglis, by the direction of 
the late Sir George Lewis, received the 
largest amount of pension which it was in 
the power of the Secretary of State to 
grant. Since it had been granted, no offi- 
cial application had been received, which 
alone would enable the Secretary of State 
to apply to the Treasury, which had the 
sole power of granting a special pension. 


CHICORY AND COFFEE—QUESTION. 


Mz. CRAWFORD said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Moffatt), he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether the restrictions which at 
present exist in regard to the Sale of Chi- 
cory and Coffee mixed are not now to be 
removed, in consequence of the equalization 
of Duty upon those articles ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that on the 29th of last 
month orders were issued by the Treasury 
to the Board of Inland Revenue, rescinding 
the orders of February and May 1853, 
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which prescribed the limitation with re- 
gard to this mixture, and ordering the 
Board not to interfere with any proceed- 
ings with regard to it. The factitious in- 
ducement to the mixture being removed, 
there was 10 sufficient reason, the article 
being a wholesome one, to interfere with 
the freedom of the trade in those articles 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TURKEY AND HER DEPENDENCIES. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR 


Mr. GREGORY said, that he regretted 
extremely that upon a recent occasion, 
when a discussion on Greece was brought 
forward by his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane), the matter in issue should have 
been extended, and that they should have 
found themselves engaged in a partial and 
premature debate on the condition of Tur- 
key and her dependencies. As he was the 
chief culprit, he apologized for having led 
the House into that partial discussion. If, 
however, he was premature in bringing 
forward the subject, he had long felt that 
that question, at the shadow of which 
diplomatists were said to tremble, ought 
not to be shirked, and that it ought to 
be diseussed by Parliament whether the 
policy of the past should be the crite- 
rion and standard of British policy for the 
future. He could not believe that even 
the most ardent advocates of the mainte- 
nance of the Ottoman Empire were prepared 
to argue that question upon abstract prin- 
ciples. It was a matter of expediency. 
Of two evils it was better to choose the 
least. It was thought wiser to prop up 
a dynasty rotten to its heart’s core with 
corruption and misrule, a blight and a 
curse over every district and family of 
men upon which its shadow falls, rather 
than face a general convulsion, a Euro- 
pean war, and the possible aggrandisement 
of Russia. He was not prepared to find 
fault with the policy of the past. It was 
impossible to over-estimate the result of 
a premature rush upon the assets of the 
“sick man,” and he was bound to say 
that each successive statesman had done 
his best by expostulations and entreaties 
to remedy the barbarous nature of Turkish 
government. If those expostulations and 
entreaties had borne any fruit, that would 
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have been the vindication of the past and | barbarism and misrule, he believed 
the justification for the continuance of the | would hear very little more of Russian 


same policy. But if, as he would show | intrigues. 


The impression was, that the 


presently, entreaties, remonstrances, and | affinities in race and religion between Rus. 


warnings had not only been set aside, but 


sia and two-thirds of the inhabitants of 


deliberately disregarded, if the present | European Turkey made Russia irresistible, 


state of Europe were totally different 
from what it was when that policy was 
expedient, then he would ask if the ex- 
pressions which flowed so glibly from the 
lips of Gentlemen on the Treasury bench 
in favour of independence, self-government, 
and security were mere sound without 
significance or meaning, or whether those 
expressions were local and sectional in 





their application, referable to the rest of | ) 
Europe, but totally inapplicable to people | they chose to express their sentiments with 


whose lot was cast to the east of the | freedom. 


Adriatic. 


and must draw those people under the 
influence of the Czar. There never was 
a greater mistake. If they asked a Ser. 
vian whether he wished to become a sub. 
ject of Russia, he would tell them, empha- 
tically and with truth, that he preferred 
his own independence and his own liberty 
to being at the beck of a Russian Go- 
vernor, and to seeing himself or his friends 
hurried to Siberia simply because he or 


But, if Servia had been dis- 


The fear of Russia had been | posed to join Russia, which she was 


the mainspring of our policy in the East. | not, Servia was not to be blamed ; because, 


He was not disposed to say that the 
apprehension was exaggerated. He was 
not prepared to say that the old aggres- 
sive spirit of Russia had died out, or 
that its old diplomatic cunning had been 
forgotten. The intrigues of Russia in 
Greece, Circassia, and the Danubian 


Principalities showed that she was still 
intent on the policy of the past; but Rus- 
sia in 1863 was very different from Russia 


in 1853. The Crimean war had used up all 
the material elements of Russian strength. 
No one, save a person who was in the East 
at the time, could form an idea of the pro- 
found impression which was created by the 
fall of Sebastopol. The day before the news 
arrived the general impression throughout 
the East was that the power of Russia was 
irresistible. The day afterwards the im- 
pression was as general that the prestige 
and reputation of Russia had crumbled into 
dust. There was also the just disaffection 
of Poland, eating into the heart of Russian 
strength; there was the struggle of new 
and old ideas surging like two conflicting 
tides throughout the length and breadth of 
that enormous empire; and there had 
arisen constitutional Italy close to the 
menaced possessions of the Porte. If, then, 
the prestige and power of Russia were thus 
abated, what was it which gave strength to 
Russian intrigues? He contended that it 
was the attitude of England; and that if 
we changed our policy, the weapons of 
Russian aggression would fall harmlessly 
to the ground. If the nationalities in 
the Kast saw that England was not indif- 
ferent to their wishes, and that she was 
anxious to see ther emerge from the pro- 
stration of centuries, caused by Turkish 
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when the Servian emissaries at the Con- 
gress of Vienna appeared to remonstrate 
against the barbarities endured at the 
hands of Turkey, they were laughed at 
by the assembled diplomatists, and told to 
carry their complaints to Russia. In 
Greece there was an affinity of religion; 
but when Greece shook off her Bavarian 
ruler the other day, it was not to Russia 
that she turned. She paused to see how 
the news was received in England; and 
when she found the revolution favourably 
received, her thoughts were not turned 
to St. Petersburg, but to London. She 
determined to act by our advice, and 
abiding by our counsel, she had behaved 
with singular moderation and prudence 
amid great perplexities and disappoint- 
ment. He was at a loss to find any 
ground upon which to justify the conti- 
nuance of a policy which was not only 
illogical and inconsistent, but at the pre- 
sent moment actually inexpedient. It was 
illogical and inconsistent, because, in the 
case of these Turkish nationalities, Eng- 
land acted in a manner diametrically dif. 
ferent from the manner in which she acted 
in Italy and elsewhere. She hailed with 
approval the rise of every country into the 
family of nations. She had been the true 
and stanch friend of Italy, and had sup- 
ported her in all her difficulties. When 
Italy shook off her native princes, she did 
not appeal in their favour to the stipu- 
lations in the Treaty of Vienna. But when 
France wished to redress any great griev- 
ance or wrong, and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of these dependencies of the Porte, in 
order that when hereafter the break-up oc- 


curred, which every one expected, something 
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established might be found; then England 
intrenched herself behind the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Paris in favour of Turkey, 
although it was notorious that Turkey had 
deliberately violated, and was violating, 
every one of those stipulations; and thus 
by acquiescing in these violations England 
became a conniver and participator in these 
Turkish iniquities. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were present, he should ask 
him whether the course which we were pur- 
suing was consistent or just, and he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of his 
memorable speech, delivered on the 4th of 
May 1858, upon the union of the Turkish 
Principalities. The right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking on the English policy of keeping 
the dependencies of the Porte weak, dis- 
united, and oppressed, made use of these 
memorable words— 

“ It will be a dangerous and slippery course on 
which to embark when we refuse that which is 
suited to four or five millions of men, and when 
we say that God Almighty sent them into the 
world, not to pursue their own happiness and wel- 
fare by such unreasonable means as are in their 
power, but to be made the victims of those public 
and private interests, which are subserved by 
other views, extraneous to their interests, but 
which an overpowering force has determined to 
carry into effect. . . Surely the best resist- 
ance to be offered to Russia is by the strength 
and freedom of those countries that will have to 
resist her. You want to place a living barrier 
between her and Turkey. ‘There is no barrier, 
then, like the breasts of freemen If 
you want to oppose an obstacle to Russia, arm 
those people with freedom, and with the vigour 
and prosperity that freedom brings, but after the 
pledges that have been given and the wishes that 
have been excited and stimulated, do not keep 
them in this miserable state of weakness and dis- 
union. Do not, palter with them. After the pledges 
which have been given, do not withhold that which 
alone can satisfy their desires and vindicate your 
fame, but give them that which, if you will give 
them, will raise up in that quarter friends for you 
and antagonists to the ambition of Russia more 
powerful than any you can buy for money,”— 
[3 Hansard, cl. 59.] 

Those were the expressions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he claimed 
them for himself on the present occa- 
sion. He would ask the House to apply 
them to Bosnia, Bulgaria, the Herzego- 
vine, the Greek Islands, and above all to 
Servia. All he desired was this, that when 
the sick man died, as he in all likelihood 
would ere long, like one of his own pariah 
dogs, unhonoured and unlamented, there 
should be found some free, self-governing 
communities towards which the remains 
of the shattered Turkish empire might 
gravitate, without convulsion and without 
disturbance. There was hardly, he might 
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add, a post which arrived from the East 
which did not bring accounts of antici- 
pated massacres and insurrections in every 
quarter. Those shocks might be at present 
comparatively slight, but they were pre- 
monitory of something far graver. Now, 
what he wanted was, that precautions 
should be taken to render that break-up, 
which must assuredly come, as innocuous 
as possible. Premonitory symptoms, such 
as those to which he referred, had been 
long remarked in Italy. Precisely the 
same signs appeared there as were now 
being exhibited in the East. He was 
reading the other day a despatch from M. 
Chateaubriand, which contained some pas- 
sages most apposite to his argument. M. 
Chateaubriand, in writing a despatch on 
Italian affairs in the year 1829, made use 
of the following expressions: — 

“The world takes for conspiracies what is only 

general uneasiness, the result of the times, the 
struggies of old society with the new, the combat 
of the decrepitude of the old institutions against 
the energy of young generations, and lastly, the 
comparison which every one makes between what 
is and what may be.” 
Those words were a commentary on what 
was then taking place, and a prediction 
as to events which had since come to 
pass, and which we ourselves had fostered 
and encouraged. Now, he trusted that 
we should not be found fighting on the 
side of old and decrepid institutions 
against the wants and aspiration of a new 
generation, and that we should not be the 
only nation in Christendom, with the ex- 
ception of Austria, in favour of the Mo- 
hammedan barbarism which is instead of 
the Christian civilization which might be. 
He could not, he might add, help thinking, 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were free from the trammels of office, he 
would be found rising in his place to sup- 
port the view which he advocated. 

He did not wish to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the present state of Servia. It was 
sufficient to say that her people were happy 
and contented with their Government, and 
that she had gained much by escaping 
from the grasp of Turkey. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen would read—which they probably 
would never do, for the book was a dull 
one—Ranke’s JZistory of Servia, they 
would find that under the Porte that coun- 
try was a scene of insurrection, massacre, 
and bloodshed; that her population was 
brutalized, and that there was no security 
for either life or property. She was, in 
short, in the same position as the Sclavonic 
dependencies of the Porte by which she 
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was now surrounded. But if any one 
wished to see the reverse of that picture, 
he would be able to do so by referring to 
a work which had been written by an Eng- 
lish clergyman who had visited Servia this 
year, the Rev. Mr. Denton. He would 
find, from that account, that her people had 
become happy and contented; that improve- 
ments were steadily going on; that roads 
were constructed in all directions, and 
that all the progress which she had thus 
made had followed her escape from 
Turkish rule. The clergy in Servia were 

ted. She had a popular Assembly, 
elected by universal suffrage, and that 
Assembly had used its power with judg- 
ment and moderation. With such an ex- 
ample before their eyes, one would have 
supposed that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have endeavoured, as far as lay in 
their power, to promote the security and 
advancement of Servia, and to bring the 
Sclave dependencies of the Porte into a 
similar position. When, however, an in- 
surrection had, a year or two ago, broken 
out in the Herzegovine, provoked by the 
intolerable tyranny of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, we took a course exactly the re- 
verse of that which we pursued in the 
case of Italy. He had been told by a 
person of undoubted authority, that the 
Italian sympathizers had been led to un- 
derstand that they might conduct their 
operations as they pleased in Sicily and 
Naples; but that if they attempted to cross 
the Adriatic, they would find an English 
vessel to meet them. His hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had, 
moreover, procured money for the Porte, 
to enable it to preserve its solvency and 
march its army into thé revolted districts. 
He would, no doubt, say that those op- 
pressed subjects of the Porte were miserable 
rebels, unworthy of English consideration 
and regard, while he was among the most 
strenuous supporters of the divine right of 
insurrection upon the other side of the 
Adriatic. But to go back to the case 
of Servia, he maintained that she fur- 
nished a notable example of what might 
be the advantageous results of an escape 
from Turkish rule. We, however, in- 
stead of taking advantage of the circum- ( 
stances which had arisen to increase the 
stability of that country, rewarded, instead 
of punishing, last year, when a most un- 
provoked and barbarous outrage was com- 
mitted upon her, the persons by whom it 
was perpetrated. Instead of cutting away 
those sources of discontent which existed 
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in Servia—a course which the French Go. 
vernment begged of us to take—we had 
made them permanent—we strengthened 
and enlarged the Turkish fortresses. When, 
he might observe, the Turks first conquered 
Servia, a number of invaders entered with 
them, and remained and occupied the 
country ; and when she recovered her jn. 
dependence, those Turks still continued to 
occupy several towns and forts. In the year 
1830—an important date—on the peace of 
Adrianople, and in accordance with the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Akerman, the 
Sultan Mahmoud issued a Hatti Shenif 
granting to the Servians certain rights 
That Hatti Sherif he might call the Magns 
Charta of Servia. By it the Porte stipulated 
that all the Turks holding property in Servis 
should quit the country within a period of 
twelve months, and that the authority of 
the Porte should not interfere with the in 
ternal administration of the affairs of the 
country ; the main point being, that the 
article of the Convention should be in ac- 
cordance with the understanding of the 
Servian people. In 1833 the Porte issued 
another Hatti Sherif, taking away from 
the Servians all that had previously been 
granted, and giving to the Turks permis- 
sion to remain in the country. This was 
a purely and entirely illegal act. It was 
not executed with the co-operation of the 
Servian deputies, and never received the 
sanction of the Servians. The Russian 
Government never appealed to the second 
Hatt, because it was notorious at Constanti- 
nople and elsewhere that it was Russia, 
for whose fancy things were going on too 
well in Servia, who instigated the Porte 
to withdraw from the Servians the con- 
cessions which had been granted only 
three years before. But throughout the 
papers, Mr. Longworth, Earl Russell, or 

ir H. Bulwer never referred to the Hatti 
Sherif of 1830, but only to the illegal 
one of 1833. 

He would not enter into the disputes 
and discussions which were continually 
going on between the Servians and the 
Turks. Let it suffice to say, that the 
main point in dispute latterly was the 
occupation by the Turks of four gates in 
the interior of the town. These gates had 
as little to do with the fortifications of Bel- 
grade as had the Temple or Holborn Bars 
to do with that of London. There was no 
doubt that the Turks had a right to gat 
rison them; but their presence thus 
the interior of the town led to constant 
disputes: it was as if there had been 4 
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ison of cats in the midst of a commu- 
nity of dogs. The Servian Government 
saw the evil and the danger of this state 
of things, and in February 1861 M. Ga- 
raschanin, the President of the Ministers, 
went to Constantinople to endeavour to 
come to terms with the Porte upon the 
subject. All he asked was that the Turks 
should remove their garrisons from the 
gates, the Servians, in return, being willing 
not to press for the removal of the Turks 
from the country, on condition that they 
should render obedience to the law. M. 
Garaschanin remained at Constantinople 
from February till October, fed on pro- 
mises, in accordance with that procrasti- 
nating policy of the Turks, which was pur- 
sued not only from their indolence, but 
from its eminent success; so much so that 
there was an Arab proverb, that a Turk ona 
broken-winded donkey would tire a gazelle 
todeath. He then returned to Belgrade, 
having warned the Porte that an outbreak 
must occur, and that it would be impossible 
to preserve the peace. Sir Henry Bulwer 
himself, in one of his despatches, referred 
to the apathy and procrastination of the 
Turks, and to the impossibility of inducing 
them to come to any decision upon this 
subject. For some time previous to the 


15th of June, there had been constant dis- 
putes and contests between the Turks and 
the Servians, in which persons had been 


killed on both sides. On that day a Ser- 
vian boy went toa well near one of the 
Turkish guardhouses. He was driven off 
by two Turkish soldiers, and so severely 
beaten that he died the same day. The 
Servian gendarmes arrested the two 
soldiers, and were taking them to the 
Turkish guardhouse, when the Turks 
rushed out, fired upon the Servians, and 
killed two of them. The Servians imme- 
diately rushed to arms and attacked the 
Turkish guardhouses. Two of them were 
taken by storm, and the attack upon the 
third, in which were the two original 
offenders, was continued all night, during 
which time, no doubt, great outrages were 
committed. The statement of Mr. Long- 
worth, that after the fight was over a cart- 
load of dead Turkish women was taken to 
the citadel, was entirely contrary to the 
truth. It had been proved upon oath that 
during the night five women were killed, of 
whom three were Servian, and two Turkish. 
At length a truce was made, and a conven- 
tion was signed by the Pasha, the foreign 
Consuls, and the President of the Council, 
providing that the Turks should be taken 
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out of the guard-house, and delivered to 
the Pasha in the citadel. These terms were 
religiously fulfilled, and everything was 
believed to be settled. On the following 
morning, however, at half past eight 
o’clock, the President of the Council re- 
ceived a message from the Pasha desiring 
his presence, and that of the Consuls in 
the citadel. The Consuls were on their 
way to the citadel, when all at once there 
commenced the barbarous bombardment of 
an unoffending town, which lasted for five 
hours. Fortunately no great destruction 
of life was occasioned, because the Turks 
were very bad marksmen, and their shells 
did not explode. The shells were, how- 
ever, scattered about the town, and there 
they might be seen to this day. At last 
the Austrian Consul got into the citadel, 
and with much difficulty put an end to 
the bombardment. In order to prevent its 
repetition, the French Consul General 
pitched his tent on the glacis of the fortress, 
while Mr. Longworth pitched his in front 
of the Servian barricades, In the middle 
of the night the French Consul heard the 
Turks called to arms. He rushed into the 
citadel, and found that the Pasha was about 
to renew the bombardment, because lights 
were moving about—these lights being 
actually on the Austrian side of the water 
—and it was only when threatened with 
the displeasure of the Emperor Napoleon 
that he abandoned his intention, Mr. Long- 
worth’s account differed from this, but Mr. 
Longworth was a man who was Turkish 
in heart and soul, and who believed that the 
Turks were a long-suffering and benevo- 
lent class of people horribly oppressed by 
overbearing and tyrannical Christians. 
The statement which he had now made 
to the House would be found in the book 
of Mr. Denton, who stated that he de- 
rived his information from a foreign gen- 
tleman who was unconnected either with 
the Servianh Government or the Turkish 
authorities, and whose impartiality was to 
all who knew him a guarantee of the fide- 
lity of his narrative. He would mention 
the name of this gentleman to any hon. 
Member in confidence, but he would not 
state it publicly lest its publication should 
injure him. The rt received from 
M. Tastu, the French Consul General, cor- 
roborated this statement as to the origin 
of the quarrel. In writing to M. Thou- 
venel on the 21st of June 1862, he said— 
~ “T cannot paint to your Excellency the stupe- 


faction and indignation of this city (Belgrade), 
when the bombardment commenced without any 
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warning, after a day spent in executing religiously 
the conventi luded under the auspices of 
the consular body—that is, that with every pos- 
sible courtesy the Mussulmans should be con- 
ducted to the fortress, although at the time the 
citadel and even certain Turkish houses never 
ceased firing shots at the town.” 

M. Tastu went on to say that the shops 
had been opened, and that every armed 
Servian had gone in procession to the 
burial of two Servian officers killed the 
preceding evening, when “in the open 
day, when the light penetrated everything, 
and when there could be no excuse from 
the troubles and events of the past night, 
the Pasha ordered an act to be committed 
which even the most cruel and menacing 
aggression could not have justified.” The 
Prussian Consul backed up the statement 
of M. Tastu, and asserted that every pre- 
text for bombardment was wanting. The 
account derived from the Italian Consulate 
in Belgrade entirely justified the Servians 
and condemned the outrage on the part of 
the Turks. It was a curious circumstance, 
in connection with these papers, that in 
the series of documents whitewashing the 
Turks, making excuses for what they did, 
and endeavouring to create false impres- 
sions in this country as to their abomi- 
nable violence, Mr. Longworth had not 
dared to insert the document forming the 
cardinal point and pivot on which the 
merits of the whole transaction rested. The 
paper he referred to was the protest signed 
by the whole of the Consuls against this 
barbarous outrage on the part of the Turks. 
Mr. Longworth did not include that in the 
series, because he knew that it would be 
inconsistent with all the others, and that 
it would prove a signal refutation of every- 
thing else that he had written. He forgot 
how long his hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) had 
been endeavouring in that House to obtain 
the production of the protest, which, it 
appears, Mr. Longworth was very unwill- 
ing to give, and naturally was unwilling 
to give that which was alone the direct 
contradictions to his statements. The 
House would perceive from its terms that 
this reluctance was very natural — 





“ The Pasha Governor of Belgrade, having given 
orders for the bombardment of the town, without 
any previous notice, and having, it is true, con- 
voked the consular body, but without having ever 
heard them, and when every one had the right to 
rely upon the convention passed with the Servian 
Government in the presence of all the members of 
the consular body, the undersigned leave upon him 
the responsibility of an Act so contrary to the 
principles of the rights of nations, and, having pro 
tested in the most formal manner, they can hence- 
forth do no more than wait in the bombarded town 
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the fate which may befall their countrymen uni} 
the orders of their Government may reach them, 
—Signed by Longworth, Tastu, Meroni, ang 
Viangely.” 

He was perfectly convinced that the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had never seen that document, and did not 
know of its existence, when he wrote his 
memorable answer to the expostulations of 
the Prince of Servia, who represented that 
it would be impossible to govern the coun. 
try if such outrages were to be permitted, 
The noble Lord said— 

“It appears that an attack was made by the 
Servians on the gates of the town, ocoupied by the 
Turks in virtue of ancient u and recent 
treaties, especially the Treaty of Paris of 1856, 
Two of these having been carried by 
the Consuls persuaded the Turks to evacuate the 
remaining two—in all, four gates. But no sooner 
had the Turkish residents left their houses than 
those houses were plundered by a disorderly mob, 
For this pillage and disorder no redress was offered 
by the Servian authorities, and the next morning 
muskets were fired at the garrison in the citadel. 
Had Earl Ruésell read Mr. Longworth’s 
despatches, he would have seen that com- 
pensation was distinctly offered for an 
property destroyed, and would not have 
committed himself to a statement directly 
the reverse of fact. He would have seen 
also that the muskets were fired, not 
by the Servians, but upon the Servians, 
from the fortress and from Turkish houses, 
Earl Russell proceeded to apologize for the 
bombardment— 

** So far as Iler Majesty’s Government are in- 
formed, these lamentable events had their origin 
in the violation by the Servians of the relations 
established by treaties between the Sublime Porte 
and Servia.” 


And he went on to give a scolding to the 
Prince of Servia— 

“ So long as ill-intentioned persons are allowed 
to draw your Highness into measures of defiance 
and of violence, in open violation and contempt of 
solemn treaties, it is impossible that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can ask the Sultan to give to 
his enemies means for assailing the security of 
his empire.” 

The noble Lord had been the victim of 
lengthened correspondence with Mr. Sew- 
ard, and must be aware how much mis- 
chief a correspondence of scolding and 
menace did, not only to the person who 
indited such letters, but to the country by 
which despatches written in that spirit 
were permitted. The noble Lord was infi- 
nitely more to blame than Mr. Seward, for 
the noble Lord knew well what he was 
about, whereas Mr. Seward walked accord- 
ing to the light which was in him, and 
about him, knowing no better. The Earl 
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of Clarendon, when at the head of Foreign 
Affairs, did not write letters of scolding 
and menace to every foreign Power with 
which he entered into correspondence, and 
et he was not aware that the interests of 
England had suffered in consequence of 
any want of spirit in his style of corre- 
ndence. The Servians having been 
bombarded within an inch of their lives, 
diplomacy stepped in. M. Thouvenel 
wrote a letter to the French diplomatic 
agents on the 21st of July 1862, m which 
he said— 

“While the right of garrisoning these fortresses 
incontestably belongs to the Porte, I do not hesi- 
tate to believe that the Porte would act wisely in 
acceding to the demands of Servia. Turkey, in 
evacuating these provinces, would find itself placed 
in the same position it occupied towards Moldo- 
Wallachia and Egypt. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment does not possess in these provinces any right 
of garrison, and its suzerainty suffers nothing in 
the absence of fortified spots, which would in 
truth be, as in the case of Servia, merely occa- 
sions for conflict. The personal experience which 
Thave of the disposition of the Servians induces 
me to believe that they would be little disposed 
to abuse these concessions. ‘Their discontent can 
alone induce them to favour those troubles which 
may arise in other Turkish provinces. On the 
contrary, if their wishes were satisfied, they would 
have less inclination than ever to second those of 
neighbouring populations. I see no better means 
for the Porte to take away from these agitations 
the only chance they have of creating real danger 
than by deferring to Servian demands.” 


M. Thouvenel’s counsels were perfectly 
right ; but they did not prevail, for England 
said these fortresses should remain, and 
Austria coincided in that opinion. What 
was the result? Three hundred houses 
were to be levelled at Belgrade, in order 
to increase the rayon of the fortress. It 
might have suited Austrian policy some 
time ago that the Sclave populations should 
be depressed, but he did not think such a 
course was in accordance with the present 
interests and new policy of the Austrian 
empire. An opinion had been expressed 
upon this subject by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the debate on the Danubian Principalities, 
which took place in May 1858. Hesaid— 


“Itis natural that Austria should view with the 
utmost jealousy anything that tends to give free- 
dom, vitality, and strength to her neighbours on 
the Danube. It is impossible to blame her on 
that account, but it is probable, it is natural, it 
is reasonable and right, that we at least should 
beware of being drawn into her policy. 4 
I must really say, that if it were our desire to em- 
broil the East, to sow the seeds, and create the 
elements of permanent difficulty and disunion, to 
aggravate every danger which threatens Turkey, 
to pave the way for Russia, and to prepare will 
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ing auxiliaries for Russia in her projeets south- 
wards, we could not obtain that object by any 
scheme better than of abandoning our pledges 
and promises, Semd ge as in to the Austrian po- 
licy.”"—{3, Ha: » Cl. 65.) 

A practical commentary upon what had 
occurred was furnished in the letter of 
The Times correspondent, who said, in 
writing from Belgrade during the present 
year— 

“ Since the last bombardment many mercantile 
houses have crossed from Belgrade to Semlin. 
With the present re-inforcement of the Turkish 
garrison no new firms will come in. They will 
prefer to settle in Semlin—a result advantageous 
to Austria, but certainly not to the Sultan, nor to 
free-trading England.” 


A few figures would show clearly the lamen- 
table effects of the bombardment. 

six months of 1860 and a similar period of 
1861 the imports into Belgrade amounted 
to 30,000,000 and 31,500,000 of Turkish 
piastres. For the corresponding six months 
in 1862, following the bombardment, they 
had fallen to 16,000,000, being a decrease 
of trade amounting to exactly one-half. 
This is indeed a melancholy achievement 
on the part of England. Austria may re- 
joice in the depression of a neighbouring 
people, whose advancement to power she 
dreads. Russia may rejoice at the prospect 
of Servia being drawn into the circle of 
conspiracy and revolt. But what can 
England rejoice at? Is it in losing a 
great opportunity of acquiring the con-' 
fidence of the Sclavonic inhabitants of © 
Turkey? Is it in being utterly untrue to 
all those antecedents which she most de- 
lights to glorify—sympathy with the op- 
pressed and aversion to oppressors? The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
made a speech not long ago at Edinburgh 
which he had read with great pleasure. 
Drawing his inspiration, like the old Greek 
orators, from the natural scenery round 
him, he compared England to the rock of 
Dumbarton ; how she was the citadel of 
freedom ; how she had held out her hand 
to Greece, to Italy, to Belgium, to Portugal, 
and to Spain, and was willing to assist all 
other nations exerting themselves to obtain 
the blessing of free and Parliamentary in- 
stitutions. He supposed, that if the noble 
Lord had been reminded of Servia, he 
would have replied that every rule had 
its exception, and that Servia was his 
exception. But would the House of Com- 
mons, with the words of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer still hot and ringing in 
their ears, admit such an exception ? 
He (Mr. Gregory) had said some time ago 
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that Turkey was sick unto death, and that 
it was time to put her house in order and 
look out for a successor. He would not 
say that she might not linger on a little 
longer under the stimulants of English 
doctorings and of English capital, if we 
were fools enough, on the recommenda- 
tion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Layard), to 
pour the hard earnings of the nation into 
this Serbonian bog of extravagance and 
misappropriation. But he denied that 
anything could revive that which was 
rotton to the core. No man, even if en- 
dowed with superhuman vigour, could 
infuse new life into that which was 
paralysed by vice, or struggle against the 
notorious administrative incapacity which 
characterized that Power. If an angel 
eame down from heaven, he could not do 
it; he would return to the place from 
whence he came weeping such tears as 
angels are said to weep; and from all we 
hear, the present Sultan has uncommonly 
few of the attributes of an angel. The 
roofs of this assertion would be found not 
in blue-books or pamphlets got up to mis- 
lead public opinion, but in our own Con- 
sular Reports and in the despatches of the 
Foreign Office. Some papers were presented 
to the House which contained an account 
of the farewell visit of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe to the late Sultan. On the 6th 
. of October 1858 Lord Stratford wrote to 
the Earl of Malmesbury to say that he had 
had an interview and a conversation with 
the then Sultan. He said— 


“ I submitted that little had been done in exe- 
cution of the Hatti-Humayoun since its promul- 
gation two yearsand a half ago; that a feeling of 
disappointment, and almost of despair, was on that 
account spreading throughout Europe ; that the 
proofs of it were to be found not only in the re- 
marks of private individuals and of public men in 
high stations, but in the Continental press—in 
that of France particularly — and of late, to a 
certain extent, in the leading journals of England ; 
that the necessity of a comprehensive reform 
having been recognised by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and corresponding measures proclaimed by 
His Majesty, it was most desirable to pass without 
any unnecessary delay from the old to the new 
system.” , 

Lord Stratford added that the Sultan lis- 
tened to him with an attitude of reserve, 
and, on being pressed, said that he was an 
honest man and that what he declared he 
meant. As to the honesty of his profes- 
sions, it appeared that he set to work imme- 
diately afterwards to build two palaces, 
and that in six months previous to Lord 
Stratford’s visit the debts incurred on the 
civil list amounted to no less asum than 
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£3,000,000 sterling. Lord Stratford was 
one of the most able and determined dj. 
plomatists England ever had. His mission 
and incessant endeavours were to improve 
the condition of Turkey; yet he summed 
up the condition of Turkey in 1858 ing 
passage which he would read to the House; 
and a most memorable summing up it was, 
Lord Stratford had been continually urging 
the Porte for many years tocarry out reforms 
in its administration ; and when he took 
leave of Turkey, this was his statement— 

“ Abuses continue to swarm in every depart. 
ment. The prohibition of bribery and corruption 
is merely on paper ; no public example has yet 
been made of any public functionary accused of 
these offences, Some charges have been submitted 
to an inquiry leading to noresult. Though mixed 
tribunals have been established partially, the judi. 
cial procedure is still defective and the course of 
justice impure. The new codes of law which are 
said to be in progress, have yet to come into 
practice. Commissions have been formed for the 
amendment of prisons and a better organization 
of the post office and police; but no improvement 
of consequence has hitherto resulted practically 
from their labours. The fiscal department is quite 
as irregular and defective as ever. 


The great Elchi passed away, and Sir 
Henry Bulwer took his place. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, when he went to Constantinople, 
saw everything in couleur de rose, and 
declared that things were not half so bad 
as people imagined. The army was good 
and the navy tolerable, and he then pro- 
ceeded to say— 


“ Life and property, which were formerly at the 
mercy not only of the Sultan, but of every Minis- 
ter and Pasha, are now, on the whole, secure 
against any act of vengeance, illegality, and oppres- 
sion, that is not sanctioned by a tribunal and the 
forms of law.” 


It unfortunately happened that this state- 
ment was contradicted by every one of our 
Consular Reports; but he would read to 
the House a commentary by Earl Russell, 
written a year after this flourishing de 
scription by Sir Henry Bulwer. On the 
25th of August 1860 Earl Russell, in 
a spirit of horror and indignation at the 
atrocities committed in Syria, wrote a des- 
patch to Sir Henry Bulwer, in which the 
following passage occurred :— 

“ Tt was with a shock of amazement as well as 
of horror that the intelligence of the massacres of 
Hasbeya, Zahlé, Deir-el-Kamar, and Damascus, 
was received in Great Britain. It was not thats 
barbarous Mohammedan or Pagan tribe had murt- 
dered by wholesale other tribes with which they 
were at enmity—it was not the utter inhumanity 
which marked and deepened the shade of these 
murders—it was that Turkish Pashas and Beys, 
chosen by the Sultan to govern and protect his 
subjects, were evidently abettors and favourers of 
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these massacres. Among these, Kurschid Pasha 
was one of the most prominent. The troops com- 
manded by him either looked on in apathy, or 
actually participated in the worst of these massa- 
eres,” 
Fuad Pasha, whom some persons regarded 
as the prop and column of the Turkish 
Empire, and who was sent to Syria, pro- 
to leave this man in the administra- 
tion of the Government; and it was not till 
a British Admiral interfered, that he con- 
sented to deprive the Pasha of his authority. 
Earl Russell went on to say— 
“ Achmet Pasha, at Damascus, gave full sway 
to the dissolute mob which murdered and plunder- 
ed Christians. Othman Bey, at Deir-el-Kamar, 
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did still worse ; he disarmed the Christians, and 
then admitted their murderers toslay the unarmed 
multitude. When the news of these events, even 
in imperfect reports, reached this country, men 
naturally said, ‘ The blood and treasure of Great 
Britain and France were poured out freely to 
maintain the independence of the Sultan. They 
asked no territory, no exclusive privileges in re- 
turn; they asked only that the Christian subjects 
of the Porte might be treated with humanity, to 
the great advantage of the Sultan himself. An 
outbreak of fanatical Mohammedans we could well 
understand, But this treachery, brutality, and 
cruelty, on the part of those selected by the 
Sultan himself to govern his best provinces shows 
either some deep design to exterminate the 
Christians, or an unheard-of degree of weakness 
and apathy at Constantinople, or an amount of 
venality and corruption which it is difficult to 
credit.’ You must not be surprised that such 
feelings should be excited and such reflections 
made ; nor would it be of any use to conceal from 
the Porte that either the whole system of the Otto- 
man Government must be replaced by one founded 
on integrity and justice, or the Sultan must pre- 
pare himself for the abandonment of his cause by 
his best and most persevering allies.” 


No words so strong or so damning should 
be used by him (Mr. Gregory) as were to be 
found in this despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State fit Foteign Affairs to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Sir Henry Bulwer wishes to acquit the 
central authority of any sympathy with 
such enormities. But why was not Kur- 
schid Pasha punished? At this moment, 
as the Times’ correspondent informs you, 
he, though nominally banished to Rhodes, 
is the great man of the island, the fountain 
of all honour and advancement. Tahir 
Pasha, another of the most guilty actors 
in the Syrian massacres, now enjoys his 
palace and every luxury at Beyrout, and 
Namik Pasha, of Jiddah massacre notoriety, 
was made Seraskier, or Minister at War, 
of the present Sultan, and has since (if he 
is rightly informed) been appointed to the 
Governmentof thegreat Pashalik of Bagdad. 
It was to be remarked throughout these 
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despatches of Sir Henry Bulwer, that 
although they began hopefully, a gradual 
despondency seemed to be coming over his 
mind. He appeared to give up the thing 
as a bad job, and not tobe able to see a 
ray of light in regard to the future of 
Turkey. In the bitterness of his heart 
he said— 

“The period has arrived when even the friends 
of the Turkish Government cannot merely be 
just, for the present abuses, which it may be fair 
to admit are the consequences of preceding evils, 
must nevertheless be now either immediately re- 
moved or greatly modified, as the only condition 
on which the sovereignty of the Sultan can be 
much longer exercised.” 


He would not trouble the House with 
any more extracts from Sir Henry 
Bulwer, but there was one point on which 
he wished to call particular attention. In 
1860 Prince Gortschakoff issued a circular 
to the diplomatic agents of Russia, com- 
plaining of the horrible maladministration 
of the Turkish Empire, and in particular 
of the cruelties inflicted on the Chris- 
tians. When that circular was issued, it 
became necessary, of course, for England, 
in her character of patron and protector, 
to contradict the statements of the Russian 
Minister. Whereupon Sir Henry Bulwer 
issued a circular containing twenty-four 
questions upon the state of Turkey to all 
our foreign Consuls. Now, if Sir Henry 
Bulwer had been desirous of ascertaining 
the exact and literal truth whether the 
statements of Prince Gortschakoff were 
correct or not, he would have written to the 
Consuls to give a plain and candid answer 
to the questions. But he did nothing of the 
kind. Sir Henry Bulwer took up his pen 
and drew up a paper which was neither 
more nor less than a brief for the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. He says— 

“Tt seems to me, indeed, that more evil arises 
at present from the want of power and authority 
somewhere, than from the actual abuse of power 
and authority anywhere. I have also been made 
acquainted, through the channel of our consular 
agents, as well as by other means, that great 
efforts have of late been made by persons of various 
kinds, not ‘identified with or belonging to the 
native population, to get up discontent among the 
population, and to excite them to make complaints 
that may reach the ear of the European Powers, 
and that in this way the Sclave population has 
been especially brought to imagine that it may 
obtain, through foreign protection, great ad- 
vantages, and even arrive at an independent 
existence. I have likewise been informed that a 
conspiracy among the Sclavonie race, with the 
object of making a revolution in this empire, 
actually exists, with chiefs selected, and plans 
more or less defined ; and that though such eon- 
spiracy may not at this moment be formidable, its 
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leaders imagine it may become so by exciting the 
sympathies of the Great Western and Northern 
States. . . . . Her Majesty’s Government wishes 
also, as you well know, to maintain the Ottoman 
Empire, which, in its fall, would produce a general 
disorganization in the East, accompanied probably, 
by a war throughout the world, the whole pro- 
ducing a series of disasters which would certainly 
not benefit any class in Turkey, and would be 
likely to cause great calamities to mankind.” 
Well, having blown the trumpet in that 
way, he sent out his circular of questions 
on the state of Turkey. He (Mr. Gregory) 
could perfectly conceive the faces of those 
unfortunate Consuls—he could understand 
their feelings, when they struggled to write 
in conformity with the wishes of their 
chief. On the one hand, they were called 
upon to be very careful in regard to their 
answers for fear of saying anything which 
might offend the preconceived opinions of 
him who was the fountain of honour and 
advancement. On the other hand, they had 
to respect conscience and humanity; and he 
was bound to say that with one exception 
they had shown themselves honourable 
men, and had revealed a _ lamentable 
state of violence, corruption, oppression, 
intrigue, misery, and disorder. It was 
true, when they told of some atroci- 
ties, they immediately proceeded to say 
there were some excuses for them—if these 
things had occurred, still they were not 
quite so bad as they might have been. 
But seeing that those men were most of 
them struggling against an influence which 
they could not resist, he could not but 
give them credit for what they had said. 
But there was one signal instance which 
would show the value of those documents 
which were presented to Parliament. Con- 
sul Skene, of Aleppo, wrote two reports 
diametrically contradicting one another. 
In the one everything was represented as 
going on in the best possible way, in the 
other everything was exactly the reverse. 
In his first report he describes the country 
as laid waste by the incursions of the Be- 
douins, and the extortion of the farmers of 
the revenue, who are generally members 
of the local council. He says— 

“The cultivator’s grain is threshed and ready 
for sale, but he must not move it until the tithe 
is taken by the farmer. Prices are falling in the 
market with the daily increasing abundance. Ile 
implores permission to sell, and receives it only 
on consenting to double or treble the tax. In 
lieu of 10 per cent there are instances of 40 per 
cent being thus wrung from him, when the want 
of the necessaries of life for his family prevents 
his waiting longer. ‘The peasant is next forced 
to convey the collector's share to town without 
remuneration, to feed his numerous satellites, to 
bring him presents of poultry, lambs, and forage, 
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which latter produce is not tithed. He has no 
means of redress, for the voice of the all-powerful 
council drowns every complaint. The Pasha is 
appealed to, and shrugs his shoulders. In the 
towns, until quite lately, trade and manufactures 
were in a flourishing state. Want of confidence 
in the future is withdrawing capital from circu- 
lation, trade stagnates, and one-half of the looms 
previously worked are now at rest. The Christians 
are in a state of abject terror. They dare not 
acquire landed property for fear of unfair treat- 
ment.” 


Of the Mussulmans he saye— 


“Tt is in vain that one talks to them of the 
altered circumstances of Islam, which arc incre- 
dible to them. Vegetating in their narrow circle 
of contemptuous exclusiveness, they are animated 
only by personal and party rivalries. Their reli- 
gion of pride cannot admit that a religion of 
humility is compatible with power abroad or pros- 
perity at home. What they hear of Christendom 
is therefore regarded by them as an idle tale.” 


Of the local councils, or Medjis, he thus 
speaks— 

“ Composed of cruel, — and rapacious ac- 
complices, the Medji oppresses the people and 
enriches itself, while Pee are powerless, when 
willing to cope with its collusive chicanery. I 
have followed the same familiar phases of provin- 
cial government with unvarying issue in Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, and Roumelia, in Asia Minor and Syria, 
and I have thus been forced into strong convictions 
on the subject, which I hope to be held excused 
for thus expressing freely.” 


But, in his second despatch, when Consul 


Skene had received the circular of the 20th, 


of August, he says— 


“Whatever may be the condition of the pro. 


vinces of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovine, it 
is certain that in Northern Syria the almost total 
absence of crime of any kind is one of the most 
remarkable features of the country, and is not 
equalled in any part of Europe, There have been, 
no doubt, conflicts between sects, such as the mas- 
sacre of the Christians at Aleppo in 1850, and 
those of Lebanon and Damascus this summer, but 
no impartial and dispassionate observer can class 
such incidents as inherent parts of the existing 
state of society.” 


That was the way in which Mr. Consul 
Skene spoke of a massacre in which 8,000 
people were killed— 


“They prove that a change is taking root in 
favour of the Christians, and not merely that they 
are oppressed by the Turks. Religious tolorance 
is professed by the Government authorities in this 
province, and there is no practical violation of the 
principle of any importance. It has even been 
evinced recently in a very striking manner by the 
Ulema; Mussulmans insulting Christians in the 
streets having been severely rebuked by them, 
and some of the most revered Imaums having pub- 
liely in the mosques preached the equality before 
God of all mankind, as proved by quotationg from 
the Koran. Your Excellency expresses the belief 
that it isan exaggeration to contend that things 
are in a much worse state than, under the circum- 
stances, might be expected. This view of the 
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case is fully corroborated by my experience during 
many years passed in the provinces of both Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey, as well as at Con- 
stantinople.” 
Now, would the House like to know the 
meaning of that extraordinary conversion 
on Consul Skene’s part? It was this, as 
explained by himself— 

“On the 4th of August I had the honour of 

forwarding my replies to the queries contained in 
your Excellency’s circular of June 41, which had 
reached me only a few days previously, and yester- 
day I received the other circular bearing the same 
date. I thus furnished what information I could 
without being aware of the motives dictating the 
questions, and without being in possession of the 
valuable instructions conveyed by the other cir- 
eular. I shall therefore endeavour now to supply 
the deficiencies of my replies.” 
Well, that conduct of Consul Skene’s would 
be ludicrous were it not that one’s sense 
of the ludicrous was overpowered by feel- 
ings of indignation, that a great and kindly 
nation like England should be befooled 
and misled by documents such as those. 

In 1856, a firman was issued, em- 
podying the principles upon which the 
Turkish Government was thenceforth to 
be carried on; and on the faith of that 
firman the European Powers guaranteed 
the indemnity of Turkey. It would be 
said that that firman was in existence only 
seven years, and consequently too much 


was not to be expected. But that firman 
as identical with the edict of Gulhané 


in 1839, and Tanzimat in 1845. The 
Turks had had therefore, for twenty-four 
years, every opportunity of amelioration ; 
and what had been the result? The 
firman delared the equality before the law 
of the Christians and the Mussulmans; 
that Christian evidence should be received ; 
that Christians should be allowed to hold 
property ; that the collection of the revenue 
should be reformed; that roads should be 
made, and a proper system of police es- 
tablished. But ten of the twelve consuls 
report that Christian evidence is not re- 
ceived ; many of them state that a Chris- 
tian dare not hold land; all state the col- 
lection of the revenue to be unjust, oppres- 
sive, ruinous; those who refer to the 
matter at all declare that nothing whatever 
has been done to make roads, and that the 
police are the terror rather than the pro- 
tection of the district they watch over. 
But what is more important than all is this, 
that the universal testimony of these Con- 
suls goes to this, that all prospect of the 
revival of the East by commerce, manufac- 
tures, and education is to be looked for 
m the Christian element, and in it only. 
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Mr. Abbott, the Consul of Monastar, tells 
us— 

“The Christian members of the local council 
dare not dissent from an opinion emitted by the 
Mussulman members. One Christian member of 
the Council at Monastar was poisoned for oppos- 
ing his Mussulman colleagues. The peasantry are 
reduced to the greatest pressure, in having to pay 
thrice or four times what is legally due to the 
farmers of the revenue. A Christian never dares 
to present in a suit one of his co-religionists to 
give evidence. It is the custom of unprincipled 
litigants to produce Mussulman false witnesses, 
whose testimony annuls the validity of a docu- 
ment made in a public office. This illegal mode 
is often adopted to dispossess a rightful owner of 
his property. They (the Turks) willingly make 
converts either by compulsion or intimidation.” 


Consul Calvert, of Salonica, reported— 
‘It is unfortunately the fact that during seve- 
ral centuries the Christians have been sorely op- 
pressed. As their moral degradation has, during 
this long period of oppression, become hereditary, 
so their elevation to a higher standard of social 
and political worth will only be attained progres- 
sively after the removal of the oppression. At 
the capital all the resources of the State are col- 
lected, and there lavishly expended. One-half of 
what is usually thrown away would, within the 
last twenty years, have sufficed to make good 
roads throughout this province. The State ap- 
pears not to care how its revenues are raised, 
provided it receives them. By a late decree the 
Christian population was called on to furnish 
statements of the contributions arbitrarily levied 
on them, with the ostensible object of remedying 
the injustice. When this was done, the Govern- 
ment forthwith assessed them at the full amount 
of these exactions, on the presumption, that having 
paid them once, they were able to do so again. 
They pay that amount at this moment. Many of 
the Christian families have been reduced into a 
state of serfdom to their Mussulman landlords.” 


He describes the bribery of the cadis or 
judges, as infamous and unblushing. They 
hold their office but for one year, and the 
most important judgments affecting landed 
property are delivered by them during the 
last days of their office, influenced solely 
by bribes. ‘I am inclined to confess,” he 
says, ‘‘that the people do not appear to 
have any confidence in their Government.” 
Consul Longworth’s testimony was curious. 
He did not answer any question, but he 
said he had just seen the Grand Vizier, 
and had asked him if those stories of the 
oppressions of the Christians were true. 
The Grand Vizier assured him “ that not 
a single case of oppression experienced by 
Christians at the hands of Turks had been 
brought to his notice.” As to the charge 
of Cadisor Mohammedan judgesacting arbi- 
trarily or unfairly, ‘proofs of such arbitrary 
conduct, though challenged and sought 
for by the Grand Vizier, were wholly 
wanting.” But Consul Longworth said 
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he remembered once to have heard some- 
thing of the kind complained of in Crete. 
Now, let them consider what was the value 
to be attached to Consul Longworth’s tes- 
timony. Consul Calvert, writing of the 
Grand Vizier’s proceedings at Monastar, let 
them into the secret. He stated— 
“The conduct of no public functionary at this 
canny has undergone investigation. It seems to 
ave been expected, that with the view to en- 
courage complaints to come forward, the Grand 
Vizier would have placed at least one of the noto- 
tiously delinquent officials under arrest. There 
can be no doubt, that had his Highness thought 
fit to resort to such an expedient as this, the ex- 
ample would have inspired with confidence those 
who now refrain from laying informations against 
high-placed and influential parties here.” 


Consul Longworth, forgetting, however, 
what his friend the Grand Vizier had told 
him, that no case of oppression on the part 
of the Turks towards the Christians had 
ever taken place, complained of an abuse 
—namely the abduction of Christian girls 
by Mohammedans, which headmitted called 
for correction; and he also said that the 
Christian testimony was not admitted be- 
fore the tribunals, and the result of this 
was, that “‘as the only means of securing 
justice to Christians, Mussulman false wit- 
nesses were permitted to give evidence on 
their behalf.” Major Cox, Consul at Bu- 
charest, writing of the condition of Bul- 
garia, stated— - 

“ That the evidence even of the wealthiest and 

most intelligent Christian in Bulgaria will be re- 
jected, when that of a gipsy will be taken; that 
there is nothing the police cannot do with impu- 
nity in the villages; that the women will not offer 
any resistance to a Mohammedan ; that the peasant 
goes to sleep in the stable, and leaves the Mussul- 
man guest to do as he pleases with his wife and 
daughter.” 
Let the House recollect that Major Cox 
was writing of the very province of which 
Mr. Longworth gave such a flourishing ac- 
count. Was it wonderful, therefore, that 
those conspiracies had taken place? Does 
it require the emissaries from Servia, of 
whom Sir Henry Bulwer is in such dread, 
to produce revolt, while such is the oppres- 
sion under which these people are laid low? 
Consul Finn, of Jerusalem, began his re- 
port thus— 

“In point of regular orderly government and 
development of resources this province is far 
behind most, if not all, Euro countries, and, 
as far as I can learn, behind Eeypt. Oppression 
against Christians usually begins with the fanatic 
porslace, but it is neither repressed nor punished 

y the Government —a remarkable instance of 
which is presented in our Nablous case of April 
1856. There was another case in Gaza in 1856. 
But Sureya Pasha showed a disposition to depress 
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Christians on his first arrival ; for instance, in im- 
prisonment of the Coptic priest and deacon in the 
common prison. The popular fanaticism never 
breaks out until the fanatical tendency of the go- 
vernor is visible.” 


Consul Blunt, of Smyrna, gave in his re- 
port a remarkable description of the decay 
of the Turkish race. That gentleman stated 
that in 1830 the Turkish population in 
that district was 80,000, and it was now 
41,000. In 1830 the Greeks numbered 
20,000, and they were now 75,000; and 
he mentioned that rapid as was the in- 
crease of the Greek population, the de- 
crease of the Turks was in a greater ratio, 
Consul Blunt described the Christians as 
improving rapidly in intelligence and 
wealth, buying out the thriftless and im- 
provident Turks; but still, he said, they 
were not allowed to carry arms, in conse- 
quence of which, from the want of effi- 
cient police, they were exposed to the 
attacks of brigands; their evidence was 
not admitted between Mussulman and 
non-Mussulman, and they were griev- 
ously oppressed by the exactions of the 
farmer of the revenue, who committed in- 
credible abuses. Consul Blunt made some 
very true observations as to the tyranny 
of the Greek clergy, which were con- 
firmed by Consul Calvert in the following 
terms :-— : 
“A vast deal of discontent among the Chris- 
tians arises from the petty exactions and tyranny 
of their own ecclesiastics, who exercise an almost 
unbounded authority, recognised by the Porte, 
over them. Here, as everywhere else in Turkey, 
every sort of injustice, malversation, bribery, and 
corruption is openly attributed to their clergy by 
the Christians.” 
But why was this? Because the Greek 
bishoprics were bought and sold at Con- 
stantinople. The Patriarch appointed the 
person he was told to appoint, no matter 
how ignorant that man might be, no mat- 
ter how tainted his character. If he 
could pay the money, he was consecrated 
bishop. The consequence was, that these 
ecclesiastics were the scourge and terror of 
their flocks; and being supported by the 
Government, they bore down all resistance. 
But such was not the case in Servia and in 
Greece. Nor would this oppression continue 
one moment, if these Christian nationalities 
could achieve even the rudiments of self- 
government. The consular reports show 
how entirely promises contained in the Im- 
perial firman had been disregarded. The 
Vice Consul Zohrab, writing from Bosnia 
Serai, mentioned that in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina the Mohammedan population 
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was 400,000, and the Christian population 
710,000. Of this Christian majority the 
Vice Consul wrote— 

“The hatred of the Christians towards the 
Bosniak Mussulmans is intense. During a period 
of nearly 300 years they were subj to much 

ion and cruelty. For them no other law 

bat the caprice of their masters existed. In the 
belief that the direct administration of the Porte 
would materially ameliorate their position, they 
were induced, in 1850, to lend a hearty assistance 
to Omer Pasha ; and to their aid must be attri- 
buted the rapid success of the Turkish arms. 
Their hopes were disappointed. ‘That they were 
benefited by the change there can be no doubt, but 
the extent did not nearly come up to their expec- 
tation. They saw, with delight, the extinction of 
the Spahi privileges, and of the corvée ; but the im- 
position of new and heavy taxes, the gross pecula- 
tion of the employés sent from Constantinople, 
and the demands of the army, filled them with dis- 
appointment and dismay ; and with these causes of 
complaint their previous servile condition was al- 
most forgotten. Their hopes had been raised high 
fo be cruelly disappointed ; their pecuniary posi- 
tion was aggravated, while their social position 
was but slightly improved. A humiliation they 
experienced at this time at the hands of Omer 
Pasha disappointed them greatly, and impressed 
them with the hopelessness of expecting real bene- 
fits from the Turks—they were disarmed, while 
the Mussulmans who had opposed the Government 
Were permitted to retain their arms. False im- 
isonments are of daily occurrence, A Christian 
but a small chance of exculpating himself 
when his opponent is a Mussulman. Christian evi- 
dence, as a rule, is still refused. Christians are per- 
nitted by law to possess landed property, but the 
ieulties opposed to their acquiring are so great, 
few have as yet dared to face them. As far 

a the mere purchase goes no difficulties are made; 
4 Christian can buy and take possession ; it is 
when he has got his land into order, or when the 
Mussulman who has sold has overcome the pecu- 
lary difficulties which compelled him to sell, that 
the Christian feels the helplessness of his position 
and the insincerity of the Government. Under 
me or other plea the Christian is in nineteen 
ses out of twenty dispossessed, and he may 
then deem himself fortunate if he gets back the 
Ficehe gave. Few, a very few, have been able to 
ttain justice ; but I must say that the majority of 
these owe their fortune not to the justice of 
their cause, but to the influence of some powerful 
Mussulman. Is it surprising that the Christians 
idould think, at length, of the only remedy ap- 
rently left to them—an appeal toarms? They. 
the success which has attended such efforts in 
ia, Greece, &e., and they naturally suppose 

that a like attempt will produce a similar result. 
Thus I do not hesitate to say that Bosnia and the 
vina, which ought to have been now pros- 

9 contented, and peaceful, have been turned 
discontented, disloyal, poverty-stricken pro- 

, through the unworthiness of the Sultan’s 
nants, and the gross misconduct of inferior 


(onsul Abbott, of the Dardanelles, gave 
iiilar testimony. As to any hope of 
iiprovement from the spread of educa- 
tion, he said— 
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“ The ignorance of the Mussulmans on all edu- 
cational matters is notorious ; indeed, they delude 
themselves with the idea that they are so infinitely 
superior to the conquered races that it would be 
derogatory in them to improve their minds in the 
same way as the Christians do. The rayahs have 
begun of late years to understand the immense 
importance of education and the great advantages 
to be derived from it, and they demonstrate a most 
praiseworthy desire for acquiring knowledge and 
for having their children properly educated. The 
utmost that a Turk will attempt is to follow the 
old beaten track of his ancestors in merely Jearn- 
ing to read the Koran and to write sufficiently 
well to be able to compose a letter with tolerable 
correctness and elegance. The Turkish khoja, 
or schoolmaster, is totally ignorant of geography, 
general history, natural science, and modern lan- 
guages ; indeed, the Turks deem such knowledge 
to be quite useless.” 


Now, what he had been telling the House 
were no mere gossiping stories, no ran- 
dom travellers’ tales, but the deliberate 
statements of our own officials. He could 
almost fancy Sir Henry Bulwer, when he 
read these despatches from which he had 
quoted, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Lo, I told you to 
bless the Turk, and you have cursed him 
altogether.” He had shown that there 
was no hope of improvement from educa- 
tion. The Turk ignored and despised edu- 
cation. Whatever education was to be 
found in that country had been derived 
from foreign sources, and even then it was 
a varnish which hardly concealed the 
original pinchbeck underneath. It was 
also noticeable, that while foreign educa- 
tion was generally accompanied with more 
or less scepticism, the old ingrained fana- 
ticism would still be found remaining when 
there was any occasion to call it forth. 
The old Turk died as he had lived— 
hoping everything —believing everything— 
and fearing nothing. Young Turkey dies 
as it has lived—hoping nothing and be- 
lieving nothing. For centuries the Turks 
had been masters of that part of Europe 
and Asia which produced the greatest 
poets, the greatest historians, the greatest 
architects, the greatest philosophers. Have 
the Turks ever allowed the spirit of the 
conquered so to interpenetrate them as to 
produce one single writer whose name we 
can remember? They have hardly even 
now, in the nineteenth century, a printing 
press or a. newspaper. What eould be 
expected from a country which was 
destitute of a system of jurisprudence, 
and which had not learnt to discrimi- 
nate the rule of religion from the rule 
of law? There was no doubt a sort 
of code in Turkey; but it was alto- 
Instead of civiliza- 
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tion expanding the law, the law impedes 
and fetters civilization. Among the lower 
classes of the people one might, perhaps, 
discern frugality, bravery, and generosity ; 
but whenever a Turk emerged from that 
rank, he lost those qualities. ‘There was 
no middle class, in our conception of the 
term. The Turks spoke no foreign lan- 
guage, and engaged in no commercial 
enterprises beyond the seas. There were 
no great Turkish bankers, no great 
Turkish houses of business, no Turkish 
manufactures. All these affairs were in 
the hands of the Christians. The old 
aristocracy, who were bad enough with- 
out doubt, were gone, and had been 
succeeded by a bureaucracy infinitely 
worse. If the men who governed the 
provinces were possessed of talent, energy, 
and honour, there might be some hope; 
but those were not the characteristics by 
which men acquired high offices in Turkey. 
There the sources of honour were bribery 
and corruption, and things at which he 
scarcely dared to hint. He would try and 
lay down before the House an illustration 
of what Turkish Government is, and what 
Turkish rulers are. If one could suppose 
the foreign dependencies of England peo- 
pled by inhabitants as submissive as the 
natives of Lower Bengal, who had lost all 
spirit, self-confidence, and independence 
during long years of oppression, and if one 
could conceive further that the keepers 
of the worst houses in the purlieus of the 
Haymarket were gathered together, and 
sent to rule these dependencies, stimulated 
only by a desire to gratify their basest 
passions and to accumulate wealth, then 
one would have a parallel to the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish provinces. The result 
was, as one might expect, that all life and 
hope were trampled out of the people, and 
that civilization was destroyed by the para- 
sitical race that destroyed all it clung to. 
Any one who had been in Asia Minor must 
recollect journeying over desolate tracts of 
country, where once stood populous and 
flourishing cities, and where now not a 
single cultivated field was to be seen. The 
irruptions of foreign barbarians had in 
some degree tended to produce that result, 
but there was still life left until the Turks 
came and crushed it out. In his Turkish 
Diary Mr. Senior said— 

“The Turks are not worse than they were— 
they imported with them every one of their bad 
qualities. When they seized Asia Minor and Rou- 
melia, they seized a country populous and of enor- 
mous wealth ; for 350 years they have been con- 
suming that wealth and wearing out that popu- 
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lation. At last, having lived for 350 years on 
this capital, they have reduced the country toa 
desert, and they find themselves poor. They use 
the most mischievous means to prevent large 
families—they kill the female children, the con- 
scription kills the male. What was fifty years 
ago a populous Turkish village is now a burial 
ground and unused. The Turk relies on the rain 
to wash his streets, on dogs to keep them free from 
offal, on the sun for making passable those tracks 
which he calls roads, and on the climate for en- 
abling him to live in his timber house without 
repairing it. He would rather copy than invent, 
rather attribute events to destiny than to causes 
which can be explained. His only diplomacy is 
war, his only internal means of government are 
poison and the stick.” 


Now, who was the great apologist and 
supporter, the grande decus columenque, of 
this state of things? It wasno other than 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Yet it was not long since that he read in 
an interesting work the following passage 
with reference to a Christian community 
in Asia :— 

“ The Nestorian community had greater wrongs 
to complain of than their Patriarch. The Turkish 
Governors, so far from fulfilling the pledges given 
to the British Embassy, had sent officers to the 
mountains who had grievously ill-treated and op- 
pressed the Christian inhabitants. The taxes 
which the Porte had promised to remit for three 
years, in consideration of the losses sustained by 
the unfortunate Nestorians during the massacres, 
had not been, it is true, levied for that time, but 
had now been collected altogether, whole districts 
being thus reduced to the greatest misery and 
want. Every manner of cruelty and torture 
had been used to compel the suffering Chris* 
tians to yield up the little property they had 
concealed from the rapacity of the ‘Turkish autho- 
rities. There was no tribunal to which they could 
apply for redress. A deputation sent to the Pasha 
had been ill-treated, and some of its members 
were stillin prison. There was no one in authority 
to plead for them. They had even suffered less 
under the sway of their old oppressors, for asa 
priest touchingly remarked to me, ‘The Kurd 
took away our lives, but the Turks take away 
wherewith we have to live,” 


And these are the reflections of the writer— 


“ Wherever the Osmanli has placed his foot he 
has bred fear and distrust. Tis visit has been one 
of oppression and rapine. The scarlet cap and 
the well-known garb of a Turkish irregular are 
the signals for a general panic. The women hide 
in the innermost recesses to save themselves from 
insult ; the men slink into their houses, and offer 
a vain protest against the seizure of their pro- 
perty.” 

The name affixed to the book from which 
he had just quoted was “A. H. Layard.” 
The assailant of Italian princes, the advo- 





| eate of Italian independence, the denouncer 
| of those who oppressed the ryots of Bengal, 
| was the same man who now cast scorn and 
'contumely on these unfortunate Christians 
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who wished to do no more than the 
Italians were doing—and he would fain 
have England believe that a crushing, 
ignoble, and insolvent dynasty, the ga- 
rotters of the East, for that was the best 
word for it, was mild, beneficent, and pro- 

ssive, and a capital speculation to invest 

. It was remarkable, that when a single 
province had escaped from the grasp of 
the Porte, it had always improved; and 
that whenever it again fell back under 
the Turkish dominion, it had immediately 
relapsed. This was the case when Albania 
was removed for atime from the Ottoman 
rule by the virtual independence of Ali 
Pasha, and when Syria was similarly re- 
lieved by Mehemet Ali. The policy he 
recommended was very simple—that we 
should cease to be the crutch on which 
Turkey leans ; that our shield should not 
be ever thrown over all her misdemeanours; 
that she should be forced to carry out that 
reciprocal engagement she undertook in 
return for the guarantee of her integrity ; 
that the moral weight of England should 
be employed to obtain for the Christian 
provinces of the Porte self-government as 
far as possible ; that the centralizing sys- 
tem should be discouraged, and instead of 
fresh governors being sent out every two 
or three years to the provinces to make 
fortunes by plunder and corruption, that 
to the governors appointed notice should 
be given that their tenure of office depend-} 
ed on good behaviour, and that the succes- 
sion might be extended to their descendants 
in reward of a wise and beneficent admi- 
nistration. This is French policy: this is 
the policy of MM. Thiers and Guizot : they 
professed equally with ourselves the de- 
sire to maintain the Sultan’s integrity, but 
not by the misery and depression of his 
subjects. Above all things, he (Mr. 
Gregory) wished to see the Turkish Go- 
vernment warned that every massacre of 
Christians which it was too weak to 
prevent or too fanatical not to connive at, 
would be punished by loss of territory. 
Buch a policy as this would be more 
logical, more consistent, more beneficent— 
in one word, more Christian, than that 
which we have hitherto pursued. He was 
sorry he should have trespassed at such 
length on the attention of the House, but 
he knew what he had said to be true; and 
knowing it to be true, it would have been 
fonnivance to have remained silent. He 


Was convinced the time would come, and 
that ere long, when he should be justified 
for having protested against the continu- 
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ance of a policy which rested only on 
expediency, and which, when that expedi- 
ency no longer existed, became a scan- 
dal to England and a misfortune to the 
world. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Further 
Papers relating to the condition of Turkey,” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
thought the House would feel itself in- 
debted to his hon. Friend for having 
brought that important question under its 
notice, not only on account of the events 
which had recently occurred in the King- 
dom of Greece, but also on account of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
connection with the proposed cession of 
the Ionian Islands. The fact of the ces- 
sion of the Jonian Islands having been 
promised by the Government had natu- 
rally led to a great deal of excitement in 
the Christian provinces ruled by Turkey, 
because that cession could only have been 
promised on the principle laid down by 
Earl Russell in his famous despatch of 
October 17, 1861, that every people had a 
right to choose their own Government. It 
was only natural that an astute people like 
the Greeks should assume, as they had 
assumed—though they remembered how 
many Ionian annexationists were shot by 
order of Sir Henry Ward, and how the re- 
call of Sir John Young was suggested by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on ac- 
count of his recommending the union of 
the Ionian Islands with Greece—that the 
object of Earl Russell in promising the 
cession was to strengthen the kingdom of 
Greece, and that the cession would be fol- 
lowed by fresh steps towards increasing 
their territory. In the Ionian Islands 
one-third of the people were Italians, 
whereas in Thessaly and Epirus seven- 
eighths were Greeks; and the plea for 
annexation was even stronger in the one 
case than in the other. He was glad that 
his hon. Friend had called their attention 
to the financial condition of Turkey, be- 
cause that was a subject of great impor- 
tance, especially at that moment, when it 
was proposed to raise another loan of 

C 
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£8,000,000, upon the recommendation, if 
not the actual guarantee, of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Ever since 1855 there had 
been a Turkish loan almost every year, 
and it could not be denied, as the hon. 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
showed last Session, that to our Govern- 
ment it was owing that the Turkish pro- 
osals had been accepted with such facility 
n this country. The time had arrived 
when they ought to distinctly understand 
what was the real state of the Turkish 
finances, and he was prepared to prove 
that the statements made by Lord Hobart 
and Mr. Foster were perfectly erroneous. 
In the Report of 1861, Lord Hobart stated 
that the revenue of Turkey was £9, 700,000, 
and the expenditure £11,000,000, and he 
added that the civil list of the Sultan, 
amounting to something more than 
£1,200,000—which sum, however large, 
did not include the whole of the allowance 
for the Imperial establishment—was an 
item of expenditure with which there was 
considerable difficulty in dealing; for what- 
ever sum was set down in the Budget, it 
rested with the Sultan to restrain his ex- 
1 within the limits prescribed. Lord 

obart and Mr. Foster put the whole debt 
at £41,000,000, but in point of fact it was 
£50,000,000. He held in his hand an 
extraordinary statement, taken from the 
latest published Turkish accounts—those 
issued in June 1859— and would the 
House believe that the personal expendi- 
ture of the Sultan—not his civil list, which 
appeared as a separate item of about 
£1,200,000—amounted to no less a sum 
than £9,600,000, nearly equal to the 
whole revenue of Turkey. Some of the 
details were curious and interesting. The 
kitchen department—/rais de cuisine—was 
put down at £24,000 a month. £70,000 
per month appeared as the allowance for 
the thirty-six wives of the Sultan. The 
expenses of the other ladies connected 
with the Imperial establishment, of wliom 
there were 1,780, amounted to £18,000 a 
month. Nearly an equal sum—£15,000 
—was put down for 2,000 porters, atten- 
dants, and servants of various kinds. Those 
peculiar gentlemen who generally started 
up when the ladies of the harem took 
their midday walk cost £7,000 a month. 
The pensions allowed to those ladies who 
had left the seraglio amounted to £80,000 
per month. With regard to the Sultan’s 
expenditure, he would quote an authority 
which the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary would hardly dispute. Lord 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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Stratford de Redcliffe, writing to Lord 
Malmesbury on the 6th of October 1858, 
said— 

“The Sultan assented to these suggestions for 
a reform; and, judging from his manner andr 
countenance, I feel a strong persuasion that he is 
deeply grieved by the extravagance which hag 
been disclosed, and sincerely inclined to regulate 
the Imperial establishment for the future on 
sounder principles. But the difficulty of realizing 
his intentions cannot be concealed. The disci- 
pline of the harem has been so much relaxed 
since the death of the Sultan’s mother, and the 
number of its inmates has reached so extraordi- 
nary a figure, that no light task devolves upon the 
superintendent. One of Turkish Ministers 
informed me that in six months the debts incurred 
on the Civil List had amounted to no less a sum 
than £3,000,000 sterling.” 


That was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
statement, showing that the Sultan’s per- 
sonal expenditure absolutely amounted to 
the whole revenue of the country. And 
while the Sultan ineurred that enormous 
expenditure, the departments were go- 
verned under the extortionate and tyran- 
nical system which the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) had so well de- 
scribed. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary had fallen into error with regard 
to the amount of the Greek population ; 
whereas his hon. Friend put that popula- 
tion at 2,000,000, in point of fact it was 
6,000,000. But, in truth, the Turkish 
Empire had no real existence at all, and 
was only supported by the sheer energy, 
and strong will of the Great Powers. The 
various provinces were like marbles thrown 
into a bag—they touched but did not adhere 
to each other. The tyranny exercised in 
them was not violent and sudden, but acted 
like a screw which was always pressing 
the people down. At Constantinople, 
Russia, France, and England constantly 
struggled for pre-eminence. He had no 
wish to see the Turkish Government 
broken up and the Ottoman empire de- 
stroyed. God knew they had spent mil- 
lions of money, and lavished thousands of 
lives, in upholding that Government; but 
they had a right to demand that the 
pledges which it had taken towards its 
Christian subjects in 1856 should be car- 
ried out. If those pledges had been ful- 
filled, not only would the Christian popu- 
lation have been benefited, but Turkey 
would have become more prosperous. Let 
the House not be misled by the general 
impression conveyed to it from time to 
time by the hon. Under Secretary. That 
hon. Gentleman, when he rose to reply, 
would say that these things had been ex- 
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aggerated. Well, but what was the opi- 
nion of Earl Russell himself upon the state 
of Turkey? Writing to Sir Henry Bul- 
wer on August 25th, 1860, Earl Russell 
said— 


“ The blood and treasure of Great Britain and 
France were poured out freely to maintain the 
independence of the Sultan. They asked no terri- 
tory, no exclusive privileges in return ; they asked 
only that the Christian subjects of the Porte 
might be treated with humanity, to the great ad- 
vantage of the Sultan himself. An outbreak of 
fanatical Mohammedans we could well understand ; 
but this treachery, brutality, and cruelty, on the 
part of persons selected by the Sultan himself to 
govern his best provinces, shows either some deep 
design to exterminate the Christians, or an un- 
heard-of degree of weakness and apathy at Con- 
stantinople, or an amount of venalty and corrup- 
tion which it is difficult to credit. You must not 
be surprised that such feelings should be excited 
and such reflections made ; ner would it be of any 
use to conceal from the Porte that either the whole 
system of Ottoman government must be replaced 
by one founded on integrity and justice, or the 
Sultan must prepare himself for the abandonment 
of his cause by his best and most persevering 
allies.” 


Surely, then, he was entitled to urge the 
necessity of pressing upon the Ottoman 
Government the duty of fulfilling its 
pledges towards its Christian subjects; 
and he would, in the first place, recom- 
mend Her Majesty’s Government to desist 
from that intervention in the affairs of 
Turkey, which, instead of strengthening, 
positively weakened her. His hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary would probably say 
that all these abuses existed under the 
former Sultan, but not under the present. 
On that point let him listen to an extract 
from The Times correspondent at Constan- 
tinople, who always gave very fair ac- 
counts and very good information. The 
Times correspondent, on the 7th of April 
last, wrote— 


“ After a dynasty of reforming monarchs, Tur- 
key has at last got a chief of more antique mould, 
who seems very likely to arrest the movement that 
is so fast dis-orientalizing the East; meanwhile, 
the Turks, compelled from their distrust of Cbris- 
tians to perform alone the military duty of the 
whole empire, are wasting away under the intole- 
table burden. ‘The curse of barrenness is upon 
them, and all the efforts to support this barbaric 
empire against external aggression and internal 
decay seem likely ultimately to be baffled by the 
disappearance of the race on whose behalf they 
are undertaken.” 


That was written by a close and accurate 
observer, resident in Turkey. For himself 
he desired to see that Government strength- 
ened, if it were conducted on principles of 
justice towards the Christian population. 


{Mar 29, 1863} 
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If he had any influence with the people of 
Greece, he would urge them to abstain from 
any views of ambition and territorial ex- 
tensionin Turkey. They had quite enough 
to do within their own borders. But no- 
body could tell what the future might 
bring forth, and therefore it was impossible 
to say what destinies might yet be in store 
for Greece. The hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had described the Eastern 
question as the great European question of 
the day, and spoke of England being bound 
to decaying Turkey by intolerable bonds. 
But if Turkey fell to pieces, the kingdom 
of Greece and the other adjacent nation- 
alities might be certain that that country 
would be best fitted to fill the place which 
Turkey had occupied which should have 
shown the greatest amount of civilization, 
the greatest powers of Government, and 
the greatest moral influence. 


An hon. Genrteman moved, that the 
House be counted; but notice having been 
taken that forty Members were present, 


Mx. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in the very 
few remarks which I propose to make this 
evening, I intend to confine myself entirely 
to that one of the provinces, alluded to in 
the speech of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way, which I have chanced to visit—I 
mean the Principality of Servia. It does 
not appear to me that very much turns 
upon the question as te how far the Ser- 
vians were, or were not, the beginners of 
the affray which led to the bombardment 
of last summer. It is sufficient for my 
purpose if it is admitted that the bad feel- 
ing between the Servians and the Turks 
is continually increasing, and that it has 
been intensified, as well by the recent 
events as by the national movement which 
recalled the family of Obrenovitch to the 
throne. For, Sir, if this be the case, no 
one will dispute that an end should be put 
to this bad feeling, if this can be done 
without making any concessions which 
should be unjust to Turkey, or otherwise 
injurious. The question is, can such con- 
cessions be made without being unjust to 
Turkey, or doing other mischief? 1 think 
they can. All that the Servians ask is, that 
the Turks should retire from the Servian 
fortresses. Let us see what case they can 
make out in favour of the justice of this 
proposal. In 1830 the Porte gave a free 
constitution to the Servian people, and 
agreed, amongst other things, that all 
Turks within the Servian frontier should, 
if they wished to remain there, retire 
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within the fortresses. The Porte, how- 
ever, continually evaded the fulfilment of 
its obligation, and the summer of 1862 
found a large Turkish population still 
dwelling in the very heart of the city of 
Belgrade. Then came the events of which 
we have heard in detail from the hon. 
Member for Galway. Now, what I want 
to know is, would it not have been more 
just, and more wise, for the British Go- 
vernment when the Conference assembled, 
to regulate the affairs of Servia, in conse- 
quence of the ferment caused by the bom- 
bardment, to have instructed its agents to 
have insisted, that as Turkey had not ful- 
filled her engagements, and had brought 
about so much mischief by not fulfilling 
them, she should be punished by being 
obliged to go a step further than she had 
engaged to do thirty-two years before, and 
should evacuate the Servian fortresses. Of 
what use are those fortresses to Turkey ? 
They were useful once, as outposts against 
Christendom, but Turkish barbarism has 
ceased to be aggressive, and I presume 
that not even my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs can hope or 
wish to see the horse-tails once more 
amongst the vines of Buda. But are they 
perhaps useful for defence against Austria ? 
No one who knows the relative position of 
Turkey and Austria could dream of such 
a thing. If any one does, let him descend 
the long line of the Save, and see how 
large a force Austria keeps even in time of 
peace upon her military frontier. He 
can then judge how many hours any one 
of these tumble-down fortresses could, 
with the exception of Belgrade, maintain 
itself against Austria; and Belgrade, hem- 
med in by a hostile population, would be 
no serious military obstacle. But it may 
be said that these fortresses, materially 
useless, are useful as a symbol of the power 
of the Suzerain. I answer, that this 
sentimental objection cannot outweigh the 
proved evil which arises from the existence 
in the Servian territory of a number of 
sanctuaries whose inmates are licensed to 
commit amongst the surrounding Christian 
population all these atrocities which are 
recorded in the statements which have 
been circulated amongst us within the last 
few weeks. But it may be said that this 
concession would diminish the prestige 
of Turkey. Sir, I think that that would 
be no loss, and that, thanks to the 
prestidigitation of the noble Lord the 
First Minister, Turkey has a great deal 
more prestige than she deserves. But we 
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are told that the Servians are the vanguard 
of Russia; that they do not aspire to be 
an independent nation, but merely to form 
part of a great Pansclavic monarchy, I an- 
swer that it is very easy to say this, but 
where is the proof? Can those who bring 
forward this argument point to anything 
in their recent history which makes in 
that direction ? One sees at Belgrade plain 
enough traces of French influence and 
German influence ; but where are the traces 
of Russian influence? In their early 
struggles, the Servians looked to Russia, 
naturally enough; because when England 
was occupied with a great war, and be- 
fore increased knowledge had given our 
people some interest in these distant 
regions, little sympathy could have been 
felt here for a people whose country was 
hardly more accessible, for all practical 
purposes, than Bokhara is now; but things 
are completely changed. A nation which 
is proud of its ultra-popular form of go- 
vernment can hardly have much sympathy 
with the system even of the Emperor 
Alexander II.; and if it is not to similar 
tendencies of government, but to ties of 
race, that we are to look—why, the Polish 
war is an excellent illustration of the way 
in which the Sclavonians ‘love one another.’ 
This question of the Servian fortresses is 
only one corner of the great Eastern Ques- 
tion, into which I do not mean to enter/ 
further than to say that I am sure the Ser-, 
vians make a great, though a very natural 
mistake, in supposing that England is their 
enemy. They have one enemy in the Ca- 
binet of England, but I should be surprised 
indeed to learn that the majority of the 
Cabinet were in their hearts opposed to 
them. There is one thing only in the 
Eastern policy of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton which will be inherited 
by other English statesmen—the deter- 
mination that Russia shall never hold 
Constantinople—a policy grounded not only 
upon the feelings of Englishmen, but upon 
the feelings of all the nations of the West; 
a policy well summed up in the words of a 
living poet— 
“ Alas for you ! alas for us ! 
Alas for men that think and feel, 


If once beside this Bosphorus 
Shall stamp Selavonia’s frozen heel !” 


Sir, I hope that Constantinople may never 
belong either to Russian Sclavonians or Ser- 
vian Sclavonians; and the Servians, to do 
them justice, have no wish to have it. They 
are quite content that it should be, as it 
will, I hope, one day be, a free port under 
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the protection and guarantee of all Europe 
and of the whole civilized world. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I entirely agree 
with my hon. Friend who has brought 
forward this Motion (Mr. Gregory) as to 
the vast importance of the subject which 
he has submitted to the consideration of 
the House. This so-called ‘‘ Eastern Ques- 
tion’ is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
problems that has ever been submitted to 
any generation of men. Its possible solu- 
tion has engaged the earnest consideration 
of the ablest politicians. It has excited the 
deepest interest amongst statesmen of every 
nation. It does not, it would appear, ex- 
cite a corresponding interest in this House. 
On a previous occasion my hon. Friend 
entered very fully upon the subject, I fear 
to an unwilling audience. On another 
occasion, when he was about to bring it on, 
it was not possible to collect a sufficient 
number of Members to form a House. 
But my hon. Friend’s speech, like good 
wine, only improves, as we have seen to 
night, by the keeping. Notwithstanding 
all the speculations and theories that have 
been hazarded, and the confident assertion, 
so often made, that Turkey is on the very 
eve of falling to pieces, no living man has 
yet been able to give any satisfactory an- 
swer to the question of what is to become 
of the Ottoman Empire, or to propose any 
political combination which could replace 
it. My hon. Friend has not brought us 
nearer to a solution of the difficulty. He 
has no doubt made an admirable speech, 
characterized by his usual ability and re- 
search. But it was deficient in one, and 
not a very immaterial respect. My hon. 
Friend had nothing to propose ; and when 
he sat down, he was at a loss to know what 
form of Motion to place, Sir, in your hands. 
This has been precisely the case with all 
those who have previously attempted to 
discuss this most difficult and perplexing 
question. I cannnot, therefore, blame my 
hon. Friend. It is true that in the course 
of his speech he made certain suggestions 
on the policy which the Government ought 
to pursue in Turkey, especially with re- 
gard to the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. I think I shall be able to show 
him that the policy he recommends is the 
very one which the Government has pur- 
sued. But he has made certain assertions 
which cannot be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. In justice to Her Majesty’s Go- 








vernment, in justice to their Agents in 
Turkey, in vindication of their policy, in 
fairness to the Turkish Government, and 
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in the cause of truth, these statements 
should not be allowed to go forth to the 
world uncontradicted. 

The early part of my hon. Friend’s 
speech was devoted to Servia. I shall 
therefore begin by commenting upon that 
part of it. If I am compelled to say 
hard things of the Servian Government, I 
regret it. I have been challenged by my 
hon. Friend, and he must be answerable 
for them. But I wish it to be clearly 
understood that I do not confound the 
Servian people with the Servian Govern- 
ment. Against the Servian people I have 
no complaint to make. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant-Duff) was not justified in asserting 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, or any other Member of the 
Government, is an enemy to the Servian 
people. I distinctly and positively deny 
that such is the case. My hon. Friend has 
no doubt obtained the information which 
he has given to the House from what he 
considers good and reliable sources. But 
I wish he would himself visit the countries 
whose condition he attempts to describe. 
I understand that he intends shortly to do 
so, in order to satisfy himself of the truth 
of what he has stated. The celebrated 
Bayle recorded in his journal the fact that 
he had on a certain day embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion ; a subsequent entry 
stated that he had, on that day, commenced 
the study of logic. Gibbon observes that 
Bayle would have done more wisely to 
have reversed the process—to have com- 
menced the study of logic first, and then 
to have satisfied himself as to the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I would 
venture to address similar advice to my 
hon. Friend. Let him study the condition 
of the countries that he describes on the 
spot, and then let him speak with the 
confidence which such experience may en- 
title him to feel. But if my hon. Friend 
does visit those countries, I trust he will per- 
mit me to offer him some words of caution 
and advice. Let him go without any precon- 
ceived opinions, and a mind free from pre- 
judice of any kind. Let him judge for him- 
self, see with his own eyes, and hear with 
his own ears, and not see through the eyes 
and hear through the ears of that class of 
persons who beset the traveller in the East, 
and are always ready to take the utmost 
advantage of his ignorance or his credulity. 
Let him learn a little of the language of 
the people; and, above all things, let him 
implicitly believe, in the words of the in- 
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spired writer, ‘‘ that all men are liars.” 
Sir, I have said that in justice to the 
Turkish Government the statements made 
by my hon. Friend should be openly met 
and denied. Let us remember how differ- 
ently the Turks are situated from the 
Servians. They have no clever and spe- 
cious gentlemen moving in European so- 
ciety, cajoling Members of Parliament, 
endeavouring to influence the press, print- 
ing and largely distributing pamphlets 
of various descriptions, and by all these 
means, sometimes not very scrupulously 
pursued, seeking to enlist public opinion 
in their favour. They have too high a 
sense of their dignity to do such things. 
They have no newspapers ; or if they have, 
they are written in a language which few 
in the rest of Europe can read. They are 
compelled to bear all the calumnies heaped 
upon them in silence, and with that resig- 
nation so becoming in a good Mohamme- 
dan, leaving their justification to time or 
fate, and relying upon the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice. My hon. Friend has 
given to the House what he no doubt be- 
lieves to be a true sketch of the history of 
Servia. But there isso much to add and so 
much to correct, that when that process is 
gone through, I fear little will be left of 
the original matter. I will endeavour to 
submit to the House what I believe to be 
a more accurate history of that country, 
founded, not upon mere assertion or hear- 
say, but upon official documents to which 
I shall refer for the statements that I may 
make. 

It is well known that in the early part 
of this century the Christian population of 
Servia rose against their Mohammedan 
rulers, and that after a long and bloody 
struggle under the lead of a Servian hero, 
Czerny George, or Kara-George as he is 
usually called, achieved that semi-inde- 
pendent position which they now enjoy. 
At that time the power of the Sultan was 
very much weakened by external wars and 
internal disorganization. The Servians 
were assisted by the Russians, not ma- 
terially — for, to their great credit, be it 
remembered that they fought unaided, and 
owe their liberty to their courage and de- 
termination alone — but by diplomatic 
interference and representations at the 
Porte. What the Servians had gained 
by their arms was confirmed and guaran- 
teed to them by articles in the Treaties 
of Bucharest, Akerman, and Adrianople, 
concluded between Russia and Turkey 
at the end of wars and differences be- 
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tween these two-countries. Little has 
been said during this discussion about 
these treaties; indeed, they have been 
passed over, I believe, in silence. And 
yet they — and not, as my hon. Friend 
would lead the House to believe, a cer- 
tain Hatti-Sherif — proved the basis of 
of the liberties of the Servian people. 
My hon. Friend has, in very strong and, 
I think, unjustifiable language, denounced 
the Turkish Government for having vio- 
lated treaties. I think I shall be able to 
prove, that so far from such having been 
the case, the Porte has faithfully fulfilled 
them. The Hatti-Sherifs which were sub- 
sequently issued by the Sultan were merely 
Imperial Rescripts carrying out the eondi- 
tions and terms of the articles of the treaties 
I have mentioned. By the separate Act 
relating to Servia, annexed to the Treaty 
or Convention of Akerman of October 7, 
1826, Mussulmans “ other than those be- 
longing to the garrisons” were prohibited 
* from establishing themselves in Servia.” 
The greater part of the Turkish land- 
owners had already been expelled. Many, 
however, still remained, naturally unwill- 
ing to give up their lands and property, 
to which they were entitled by ancient 
and hereditary rights. It was true that 
they had been promised compensation by 
the Servian Government if they could not 
dispose of their lands. As it will be seeh 
hereafter, this was a very important com 
dition, the non-fulfilment of which was 
subsequently one of the principal causes 
of misunderstanding between the Servian 
Government and the Porte. The Turkish 
Government now proceeded to carry out 
the provisions with regard to Servia con- 
tained in the treaties to which I have 
alluded. It is a remarkable fact, but one 


which I shall be able, I think, to prove ' 


to the House, that henceforth the Porte 
always appeared as the defender of the 
Servian people, maintaining their liberties 
and their privileges, and supporting them 
against arbitrary and despotic rulers. 

must interrupt my narrative for a moment 
to remind the House, that although Kara- 
George was the acknowledged leader of 
the Servian people in their revolutionary 
war, and is always mentioned in their 
traditions and history as its hero, yet 
he did not become their Prince. It was 
Milosh who was first selected to govern 
the Principality of Servia. Kara-George 
was murdered; the family of Milosh pro- 
bably best know at whose instigation. 
The first Hatti-Sherif determining and 
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confirming the liberties of the Servians 
was issued in 1829. To that document 
my hon. Friend has made no allusion, 
although it is of no less importance 
than that of 1330, which Servian agents, 
for purposes of their own, would now 
make us believe is the one and only char- 
ter of their rights which binds the Turkish 
Government. This latter documeut, pre- 
pared in consultation with the Servian 
deputies at Constantinople, was drawn up 
in a fair and liberal spirit. It secured to 
the Servians the entire management and 
control of their own affairs. It provided 
an economical administration, well adapt- 
ed to a simple and poor population, only 
emerging from almost complete barbarism. 
There is one clause in this Hatti-Sherif 
which so peculiarly illustrates the desire 
of the Porte to protect the Servian people 
against their rulers that it is worth quot- 
ing— 

* The Servian nation,” it is declared, “ shall 
pay to the said Prince the sum requisite for his 


maintenance and expenses, but this sum must not 
be an intolerable burden upon the poor.” 


It is not improbable that this restriction 
was but little palatable to the “said 
Prince,”’ and that it was one of the causes 
of his hatred of the Turkish Government. 
Another article declares that the members 
of the Representative Council shall not be 
dismissed unless they have been guilty -of 
grave offence to the Porte, and towards 
the laws and constitution of their country; 
thus protecting them against the arbitrary 
will of the Prince. This Hatti-Sherif 
further gave the Turkish population twelve 
months for the sale of their lands. It is 
important that the precise terms of the 
article upon this subject should be quoted, 
as they do not bear out the assertion of 
the Servians and of my hon. Friend, that 
all Turks, excepting the garrisons of cer- 
tain fortresses, were compelled to leave 
Servia within one year. They are— 


“The Turks who possess landed estates. or 
property in Servia, and who would be desirous 
to sell them and to quit that country, shall be 
allowed a period of twelve months to do so, to 
the Servians, at a reasonable price, which will 
be determined by Commissioners appointed for 
that purpose. But the revenues of the vine- 

8, gardens, estates, and lands belonging to 
urks unwilling to sell them, and to break off 
their connections with the country, shall be 
valued at a reasonable price, and paid into the 
ury of Belgrade with the annual tribute, 
and the said Treasury will forward the money to 
the proper owners. No Turks, except those who 
—_— the fortresses, shall be allowed to in- 
bit Servia.” 
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It was found impossible to carry out this 
arrangement with regard to land and pro- 
perty held by Turks without the most 
manifest injustice and wrong; accord- 
ingly, with the express consent of the 
Servians and of the Russian Government, 
who, be it remembered, had guaranteed 
the liberties and privileges of the Servians 
—a consent given through the Russian 
Embassy at Constantinople, and recorded 
in the Hatti-Sherif itself—the time for 
the sale of lands belonging to Mussulmans 
was enlarged to five years by an article in 
a fresh Hatti-Sherif, issued in December 
1833. The following are the terms of 
the article :— 

“Tn the above-mentioned my last Imperial 
Firman, a period ot twelve months was granted 
to the Turks living in the small towns about 
the fortresses (the city of Belgrade excepted) to 
sell with advantage their estates and to quit 
Servia ; but as that time appears now insufficient 
for this purpose, and with the view of altering 
it and of enforcing it into a law, we have 
authorized the said Turks to stay five years 
longer in Servia, dating the term from the day 
of the issuing and promulgating the present 
Firman.” 

This was surely a reasonable concession to 
these unfortunate landholders, called upon 
thus suddenly to surrender the property 
so long held by their forefathers. That 
the orders of the Sultan were unfortunate- 
ly not enforced, and the reason why they 
were not enforced we shall presently see. 

It now rested with Prince Milosh to 
carry out the intentions of the Porte, and 
to give to the Servian people liberal insti- 
tutions, and a constitution founded upon 
these Hatti-Sherifs. But Milosh was a 
cruel, rapacious, and despotic ruler. He 
was uneducated, and a semi-barbarian. 
His only object seemed to be to keep down 
the people and to make money. The 
Servians made repeated appeals to him for 
their promised constitution, but in vain. 
At length, fearing a popular outbreak and 
expulsion from Servia, which was immi- 
nent, he granted a constitution, but re- 
voked it again within forty-eight hours. 
The Servians, driven to despair, appealed 
to the Porte to protect them, and to com- 
pel the Prince to grant them their liberties. 
They sent a deputation to Constantinople 
in 1838, who obtained from the Turk- 
ish Government, and returned to Servia 
with, a fresh Hatti-Sherif. If any Hatti- 
Sherif is to be considered “the charter” 
of the Servians, it is this one. It is term- 


ed “A Statute in the shape of a Firman, 
granted by His Highness the Sultan to 
the Inhabitants of the Province of Ser 
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via,” and is usually called the ‘ Organic 
Statute.” It fully confirms the entire 
freedom of the management of their affairs 
to the Servians ; limits the annual revenue 
of the Prince to 4,000 purses (£20,000) a 
year; enjoins an economical administra- 
tion; and directs that three functionaries 
shall be appointed Directors of Internal 
Affairs, of Justice, and of Finance. These 
officers are to be responsible to the Coun- 
cil for the management of the affairs in- 
trusted to them, and may be called upon 
yearly for an account of their stewardship. 
The members of the Council cannot be re- 
moved at the pleasure of the Prince ; they 
are to discuss the affairs of the nation, to 
settle the amount of taxes, to fix public 
salaries and emoluments, and to control 
expenditure. In fact, this National Coun- 
cil, to consist of seventeen members, Ser- 
vians by birth, was to be a representative 
assembly of the Servian people. The con- 
stitution thus given, although it might not 
be considered perfect when judged by 
higher standards, was not ill-calculated 
for a semi-civilized people. It provided a 
cheap and economical administration, and 
secured to them the complete control of 
their own affairs. In addition to this 
Statute, a Firman was issued to the Pasha 
of Belgrade, directing him to summon a 
General Assembly of the nation to ratify 
the liberties thus granted to the Servians. 
Still Milosh persisted in his despotic course, 
and refused to fulfil the terms of the new 
constitution. The Servians at length rose, 
and expelled him from Servia. He was 
succeeded by his son, Milan, who died 
shortly afterwards, and Michael, the pre- 
sent Prince, assumed the Princedom. Al- 
though that rank was originally elective, 
the Porte had consented to make it here- 
ditary. Michael trod in the footsteps of 
his father. He aimed at governing des- 
potically. He entered into intrigues with 
foreign Powers against the Porte, began to 
stir up the neighbouring populations, and 
to demoralize the country. He soon con- 
trived to disgust both his own people and 
his Sovereign. The Servians rose against 
him, and he was compelled at the end of 
1842 to fly the country. The adherents 
and advocates of Prince Michael now wish 
to make it appear that he was expelled by 
the intrigues of the Porte. At that time 
no such assertion was made; nor in the 
protest which Prince Michael thought fit 
to make on leaving Belgrade is there any 
mention whatever of such intrigues, or is 
the Turkish Government accused of having 
Mr. Layard 
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had any share in his expulsion. I can 
speak with the confidence which personal 
knowledge can give of what happened at 
this time in Servia. My first entry into 
political life was a private mission with 
which I was intrusted at that time by 
that illustrious diplomatist Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. I was sent to Servia to re- 
port upon what had occurred. I was in 
intimate relation with the Servian leaders, 
And who were the men who had placed 
themselves at the head of the popular 
movement against Prince Michael? Were 
they Turks, or friends and partisans of 
the Turks? No, they were the old bro- 
thers in arms of Kara-George, who had 
fought with him in the War of Indepen- 
dence, and with him had expelled the 
Mussulmans from Servia—Vutchitch, Pe- 
tronievitch, Zuban, and others; not men 
of an artificial French refinement, but 
simple, brave, honest, patriotic, men, who 
loved their country, and were prepared to 
lay down their lives for her liberti~s, 
They, in the name of the people, pro- 
claimed the son of their old leader, Alex- 
ander Kara-Georgevitch, Prince of Servia, 
When the Consuls of the foreign Powers 
at Belgrade asked Kiamil Pasha, then re- 
presenting the Porte, whether he was 
going to support Alexander, he answered 
that it was his duty to consult the Servian 
people. The General Assembly was called 
together, and they would have none other 
but Alexander for their Prince. The Porte 
accordingly confirmed their decision. M. 
Zuban, who presided at one time over the 
Administration of Justice, was sent to 
Constantinople to carry on negotiations 
with the Porte. I knew him intimately. 
For many an hour has he sung to me the 
popular songs of his country, describing 
her bloody struggles with her ancient op- 
pressors, and celebrating her victories over 
the Turk, accompanying himself upon 4 
primitive fiddle with one string. We 
talked together in dog Latin, which was 
then the medium of communication be- 
tween the Servian statesmen and the outer 
world. These men, with all their rude, sim- 
ple, primitive habits and mode of thought, 
more truly represented the Servian people 
than some who pretend to greater refine- 
ment and civilization. They, at least, 
were honest, and had the real interests 
and good of the Servian people at heart. 
The popular revolution which had taken 
place in Servia, did not, for various reasons, 
suit the Russian Government. It protested 
against it, and peremptorily called upon the 
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Porte to revoke its recognition of Alexan- 
der, and to discountenance this assertion of 
popular rights. The Porte for some time 
refused. It is well kown that Russia 
was on the point of ma}ing the question 
one of war or peace. It was principally 
owing to the interference of Lord Aber- 
deen, then Foreign Secretary, that a Rus- 
sian invasion of Turkey did not take place. 
The Porte, under the advice of England, 
consented to a new election in Servia; but 
the people unanimously insisted upon hay- 
ing Alexander, and even prepared them- 
selves to resist by arms any interference 
in their affairs. Prince Alexander Kara- 
Georgevitch reigned in Servia for nearly 
eighteen years. During that period there 
was peace in the Principality; there was 
no Servian question in agitation; we 
heard nothing of Turkish oppression and 
Turkish outrages; we had no discussions 
in this House about Servia. There were, 

bably, but few hon.. Members who even 

ew that such a semi-independent Prin- 
tipality existed. These facts furnish the 
best proofs that the people were well satis- 
fied, and had no reason to complain., We 
have heard from my hon. Friend of the 
improvements which have taken place in 
Servia, and which contrast, he says, most 
favourably with the state of Turkey; how 
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roads have been constructed, how schools | 
have been opened, how the education of 


the people has advanced, how their na- 
tional prosperity has increased. I will- 
ingly admit these improvements, and 
believe them to have been not merely 
showy and superficial, but real and sub- 
stantial, and such as are required amongst 
the Christians of the East. But let me 
remind the House that it was during the 
liberal, quiet, and peaceful administration 
of affairs under Prince Alexander that 
they took place. It is to his reign that 
Servia owes them. During the whole of 
this period the Turks, who had not left 
the Principality as they ought to have 
done, lived on the most friendly terms 
with the Christians. I remember that 
mich was the case when I was at Bel- 
grade. They bought and sold of each 
other ; no quarrels or outrages were heard 

M. Garaschanin himself made an ad- 
mission to Mr. Longworth, which he now 
endeavours by vague assertion and indis- 
eriminate accusations to explain away, but 
which facts prove to be true—that only 
two riots occurred during those years, and 
mly one Servian was killed. Why had 
tot the Turks quitted Servia, as it was 
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agreed that they should do? Some fami- 
lies had left—had given up their lands 
and property, relying upon the promises 
of indemnification; but up to this day 
those indemnities have, I believe, never 
been paid. As long as this question re- 
mained unsettled, it was difficult to force 
the remaining Turks to quit the country, 
and to become starving beggars and out- 
casts. Negotiations were constantly going 
on at Constantinople on the subject. I 
will not say that the Servian Government 
was alone to blame. I have no doubt the 
usual dilatory and procrastinating policy 
of the Perte interfered with a settlement ; 
but, at any rate, during the reign of Alex- 
ander no mischief ensued, nor was any 
outbreak ever feared. , At the same time, 
those elements of a misunderstanding 
which ought, in common prudence, as well 
as in justice, to have been removed, were 
allowed to remain. Mr. Consul General 
Longworth thus describes the gondition 
of the Turks of Belgrade during this 
period— 

“ As to the Turks of Belgrade being a turbu- 
lent population, the charge I never hefore heard 
advauced during a residence of two and a half 
years at Belgrade. On the contrary, I have 
always understood, that being but a comparative 
handful amidst the Servian population, they were 
remarkable for their quiet and inoffensive conduct 
to everybody. M. Garasghanin has stated to me, 
that for twenty years previously to the restoration 
of the dominant family there were‘ only two riots, 
and one Servian killed, in the town. Finally, if 
the Turks were people of such violent and dis- 
orderly character, why, it may be asked, have the 
Jews always preferred taking up their abode in 
their quarter of the town ?” 

Whilst Alexander reigned, the adminis- 
tration of their affairs was in the hands of 
the Servian people. They paid their an- 
nual tribute, a small sum, not amounting 
to more than £20,000, to the Porte. The 
Turkish Government never interfered with 
them. It is perfectly monstrous and ridi- 
culous to talk of constant Turkish outrages 
and of Turkish oppression, as the Servian 
gentlemen who circulate these pamphlets 
do. No one ever heard of them before. 
Forty pandours, or policemen, were suffi- 
cient to keep order throughout the Prin- 
cipality. The taxes were very light, and 
the administration was simple and inex- 
pensive, and at the same time such as 
suited the wants of the people and the 
social condition of the country. That the 
Servian nation was satisfied, and had no 
complaint against the Porte, its conduct 
during the Russian war furnishes ample 
proof. A rumour having prevailed that 
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Austrian troops might be sent into the | term a respect for treaty and other engage- 


country to prevent the Servians taking 
part against the Turks, the Servian Go- 
vernment drew up a memorandum [ Parl. 
Papers, Session 1854), in which this re- 
markable passage occurs— 

“ As far as concerns internal insurrections, we 
fear them now less than ever. The whole nation 
is perfectly convinced that its most precious in- 
terests impose upon it the maintenance of tran- 
quillity and order, and the avoidance of anything 
that could involve it in the war, and turn Servia 
into a battle-field. Filled with a deep gratitude 
to the Suzerain Court for the privileges which 
have been so graciously confirmed to them, and 
for the attitude which they have been allowed to 
hold during this war, the Government and people 
of Servia are too much alive to their own interests, 
‘and too much attached to the happiness of their 
country, to hesitate a moment as to the line of 
conduct to be followed. Their consciousness of 
their own situation will preserve them, better than 
any threats whatever, from all false and injurious 
measures, 

“In other respects, since the war has broken 
out, has not Servia sufficiently shown that she 
both knows, and will remain faithful to, her duties 
and obligations? Notwithstanding all that may 
have been said, she has never ceased following a 
line of conduct, retiring it is true, but loyal and 
conformable to her engagements. Neither will 
she henceforward deviate from this line of conduct. 
The Sublime Porte may be perfectly sure of this.” 


The Servians resisted every attempt to in- 
duce them to arm against the Turks in 
favour of Russia. Surely, if they had so 
much reason to complain against the 
Porte as we are now told they had, if the 
outrages described had been committed, 
if there had been that interference in their 
internal affairs, now would have been the 
time for escaping from Turkish oppression. 
Yet they steadily refused to take part in 
any way against Turkey, and remained 
faithful throughout the war to the Suzerain 
Power. This state of things did not suit 
the views of the partisans of Prince Milosh, 
and of those who had countenanced the 
ambitious schemes of his family. Intrigues 
were industriously carried on, and at length 
an outbreak was brought about, and Prince 
Alexander was compelled to leave Servia. 
Most untruthful statements—and state- 
ments which the writers perfectly well 
know to be untrue—have been made by 
the gentlemen who have written and cir- 
culated these pamphlets about Servia. 
They denounce the policy of Alexander as 
*« anti-national;” I believe it to have been 
“national” in the best sense of the word 
—national because most conducive to the 
to the true interests, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the Servians. What they call 
*“subserviency to the Turks,” I would 
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ments, honourable to the Prince and his 
advisers. Prince Milosh returned to Servia, 
The policy of Prince Alexander’s reign was 
reversed. The Servian question imme- 
diately turnedup. Pansclavonic intrigues 
and designs were again heard of. Risings 
took place in Montenegro and amongst the 
adjacent Christian populations. Servian 
agents appeared at Bucharest. The Ser- 
vians were incited against the Turks, 
Riots were brought about. Reports were 
industriously circulated of Turkish out 
rages. It was evident that something was 
brewing. But before his schemes could 
be matured and carried out, Milosh died, 
His son, the present Prince, who had been 
expelled in 1842, claimed the succession as 
an hereditary right. The Porte denied that 
right, and was perfectly justified in doing 
so, as it had ceased on the expulsion of the 
family, when the right of election had 
again been claimed and exercised by the 
Servian nation. The Turkish Government, 
as the protectors of the Servian people, and 
as the guarantors of their liberties, wished 
them to choose for themselves. However, 
rather than run the risk of complicating 
matters in Servia by raising difficulties, 
the Porte yielded, reserving to itself the 
right of objecting. The “ Berat,”’ or fir- 
man of investiture, was sent through th 
Turkish Commissioner, whom Prin 
Michael had the bad taste to treat with 
marked discourtesy and disrespect. It was 
evident to any one acquainted with the 
state of things in Servia that it was his in- 
tention to commit an open breach with the 
Porte. One of his first steps was to raise 
the pandours, or police-guard, at Belgrade, 
to 300 men, and to enrol amongst them 
refugee Montenegrins, and Christians from 
other parts of Turkey known for their 
crimes as well as for their enmity to the 
Turks. It has been denied by M. Gara- 
schanin that these Montenegrins were en- 
rolled. They have since been removed 
from Belgrade, and have been placed ia 
hiding for the time. Mr. Consul General 
Longworth thus describes the constitution 
of this corps— 

“The disorder and perturbation of which Bel- 
grade has been so long the theatre, the érisis of 
which has been the late outbreak, was in a great 
measure brought about by a body of men called 
‘gendarmerie.’ They were instituted by Prince 
Milosh, about a year after his return to Belgrade, 
and consisted at first of 120 men. Before that 
time the Servian police had been composed of some 
thirty pandours, as they were called, who, eo 
operating with the Turkish police, sueceeded 
perfectly in keeping the peace of the town—Turks 
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and Servians living on the best terme together, 
and, as I have been assured by M.Garaschanin, only 
tworiots having occurred, and one man being killed, 
during the course of the twenty years. The chief 
business of the gendarmerie was to intimidate the 
Turkish population, and gradually encroach on 
the functions of the Turkish police, so that they 
should be at length practically superseded by them. 
This force has been from time to time augmented, 
and last autumn, when the National Assembly 
was convoked at Kragugevatz, their numbers were 
doubled : theirequipmentand organization were also 
completed ; in addition to pistols and side-arms, 
muskets and bayonets were kept in depdt to be 
distributed tothem onan emergency ; they were 
also subjected to military drill and discipline. 
The moral composition of the corps was-even 
more formidable than the physical. Its chief 
was a certain Barlwatz Birkish, who in the re- 
volution of 1842, assassinated the father of M, 
Garaschanin. The way in which it was for the 
most part, and more especially of late, recruited, 
was most scandalous. The best recommendation 
to employment seems to have been a character 
for ruffianism. Montenegrin and Bosniac refu- 

, animated by a spirit of vengeance against 
fhe Turks, were preferably enrolled in this corps. 
It was natural to expect that such men would not 
prove very manageable, or that their lawless fero- 
tity could always be kept within the bounds pre- 
scribed by the interests of the Servian Govern- 
ment ; it seems hardly fair, however, on the other 
hatd, to visit these crimes with the severity it 
has been advised to do of late, nor will it thereby 
éscape responsibility. The impression made by 
this system of terror on the Turkish population, 
who naturally shrink froma collision, well know- 
ing by experience that, right or wrong, they would 
be_ sacrificed, was very painful to contemplate, 
when the Servians th lves, i they 
were driving them to despair, declared them to 
be arming : but | have been at great pains to clear 
up this accusation, and I feel convinced it was 
unfounded ; they showed great patience and for- 
bearance to the last.” 








Then succeeded a series of riots and out- 
tages. We heard of Turks assaulting and 
tlaying Christians. Inroads were made 
from Servia into the adjacent Turkish 
provinces. The Turks revenged them- 
telves. Murders were committed on both 
tides. In 1861 the Prince convoked the 
Skuptchina, or General Assembly. This 
isa general meeting of the Servian people 
held at Kragugevatz, in the centre of Ser- 
via. The object of the Prince being, it 
would appear, to curtail the liberties of 
the people, and to extend his own power, 
he first thought it necessary to propose 
three measures which might conciliate 
popular favour. These were :—That the 
fecession to the Principality should be 
declared hereditary; that a militia of 50,000 
Men, with a reserve of 70,000, should be 
Taised ; and that he alone should represent 

Servian nation in its relations with 
foreign Powers, and should conclude all 
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treaties and conventions. These three 
measures amounted to a virtual declaration 
of independence of the Sultan. They were 
in direct violation not only of the solemn 
engagements between Servia and the Porte, 
but of stipulations in treaties with Euro- 
pean Powers. The Prince next proceeded 
to curtail the rights and liberties of the 
Servian people, in violation of the Hatti- 
Sherifs of the Suzerain Power, which had 
guaranteed these rights and liberties. He 
introduced a change in the constitution of 
the Skuptchina itself, which has the effect 
of reducing its number by 100, and thus 
rendering the process of bribery and inti- 
midation easier. By alaw, which he con- 
trived to get through the Skuptchina, he+ 
gave himself the power of dissolving as 
well as of convoking this Assembly at his 
pleasure, choosing the time most suitable 
to himself. A period of three years must 
now elapse before the nation can demand 
its convocation. It will be remembered 
that the Sultan’s Hatti-Sherif empowered 
the National Assembly to meet yearly. He 
further deprived the Assembly of the right 
of electing its President, Vice President, 
and Secretary, who are tobe elected by 
himself. Formerly this Assembly met 
armed. Its members are now prohibited to 
go armed, whilst the Prince is at liberty to 
surround the Skuptchina with an armed 
force of his own, and thus to interfere with 
its independence. He next proceeded to 
violate altogether the Organic Statute em- 
bodied in the Hatti-Sherif of 1838, which 
had been given to the Servian people at 
their own request and with the consent of 
Russia, and the execution of which had, 
moreover, been placed under the collective 
guarantee of the great Powers of Europe by 
the Treaty of Paris. Under that Statute, 
as I have stated, the members of the Coun- 
cil could not be dismissed without having 
been guilty of some infraction of the laws 
ofthe country. They are now entirely at 
the mercy of the Prince, and can be dis- 
missed at his pleasure. The Prince has 
further arrogated to himself the right of 
naming the President and Vice President 
of the Council, who are to exercise their 
functions until changed by the Prince, who 
willalso appoint the Secretary, and who 
can even pension them all off; thus placing 
this body, whose duty and function it was 
to protect the liberties of the people, en- 
tirely at the mercy of the Prince. By the 
Statute the three functionaries appointed 
for the management of affairs were to be 
directly responsible to the Council ; they are 
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now virtually responsible to the Prince alone. 
Both the Porte and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Consul General Long- 
worth, protested against these proceedings 
of the Prince, not only as an unwarrant- 
able assumption of independence and as a 
violation of solemn engagements and treaty 
stipulations, but as a direct attack upon 
the rights and liberties of the Servian 
ple. We warned him that this course 
of illegality could not fuil to end in trouble 
to himself and in serious danger to Servia. 
By declaring his succession hereditary he 
had deprived the nation of their undoubted 
right of election. Popular election might 
or might not be a convenient system, but 
‘that was not a question either for the Porte 
or the Prince to decide upon. The Sultan, 
had guaranteed to the Servian people the 
right of election, and the Prince had no 
power to deprive them of it without their 
eonsent together with that of the Suzerain. 
Again, it was ridiculous, it was monstrous, 
to endeavour to raise a militia force of 
60,000 men, with 70,000 reserve, out of 
a population of about 1,000,000—thus 
placing almost the whole adult available 
male population of Servia-under arms, and 
eonverting the Principality into a camp. 
When the Prince was asked why'so large 
a force was required in a country whose 
righta and actual status were. guaranteed 
by the great Powers of Europe, and upon 
which Turkey had never attempted or even 
meditated any attack, he coolly replied 
that it might be for the defence of Turkey 
herself. When Turkey: declared that she 
had no need of such defence, other excuses 
no less frivolous were invented. The right 
to negotiate independent treaties with 
foreign States was a complete throwing off 
of the suzerainty of the Sultan. Is it 
surprising that the Porte should have re- 
monstrated against tlfese pretensions? Is 
it surprising that it should desire to enforce 
its undoubted rights? Is it surprising 
that it should have felt alarm at these un- 
disguised preparations for aggression upon 
Turkey? What followed? Withina very 
short period intrigues were rife in the ad- 
jacent Turkish provinces to stir up the 
Christians to insurrection. Russian con- 
sular agents were sent to nearly every town 
of any importance in Bulgaria. I believe 
no less than twelve were thus appointed. 
Servian and Russian political agents were 
actively engaged in exciting the Bulgarians 
and the Bosnians to rise. Reports were 
industriously circulated that the Prince of 
Servia himself was shortly about to cross 
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the frontier into Turkey, and to place him- 
self at the head of the Christians. Nego- 
tiations were secretly opened with the 
Prince of Montenegro and the Christian 
insurgents in Herzegovina. Turks and 
Servians were murdered in Servia. My 
hon. Friend has carefully omitted all re. 
ference to these things. He has not even 
noticed the fact of the previous murder of 
twelve Turks by the Servians in 1860. 
Mr. Consul General Longworth over and 
over again, by direction of Her Majesty's 
Government, warned the Prince and the 
Servian Government of the inevitable con- 
sequenees of their proceedings. We did 
not offér these warnings as the enemy of 
the Servian people, but as their friend, 
taking a sincere interest in their prosperity 
and welfare. The natural result of what 
I have described was, that the Turks took 
alarm, and were greatly irritated. Ru- 
mours had long been prevalent that the 
Servians contemplated an attack upon the 
fortress of Belgrade. So much importance 
was attached to these reports that the Aus- 
trian Government had actually offered to 
the Turkish Government to send assistance 
to the fortress, an offer which was declined, 
In the papers concerning the bombardment 
of Belgrade laid on the table of the House 
will be found a warning despatch from Mr, 
Longworth, written on the 2nd of Jun 
more than a fortnight before the bom 
ment, which shows that the Servians were 
pushing the Turks to extremities, and that 
a Collision was becoming inevitable. 

I think I have shown, that whatever ma 
have been the faults of the Turks—and 
do not hesitate to admit that much blame 
attaches to the Turkish Government for 
not having come to a settlement of some 
questions pending between them and the 
Servian Government, against, let me add, 
the urgent and repeated remonstrances of 
Sir Henry Bulwer acting under the instrue- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government—what- 
ever may have been the faults of the Turks, 
I say, it is evident that the Prince and the 
Servian Government had determined to 
come to an open rupture with the Porte. 
I do not of course mean to affirm that they 
intended to drive the Turks into bombard- 
ing the town of Belgrade, or that they had 
even anticipated that event. That they 
had designs upon the fortress is more than 
probable. They certainly had certaia 
schemes which, by exasperating the Turks 
and bringing about a collision with them, 
they believed they could carry out. M. 
Garaschanin expressly admits it in the pro 
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dlamation which he addressed to the Ser- 
vian people after the bombardment and the 
concessions made by the Porte. These 
are his words :—‘‘ We have gained what 
we under other circumstances could only 
have gained with far greater danger 
and bloodshed.” What did such lan- 
mean if it did not mean that the 
Gorian Government had certain objects 
in view which it had determined to attain 
by open violence? The despatches of Mr. 
Iongworth prove beyond question that 
what I have stated was the case. My 
hon. Friend has attempted to cast discredit 
m those despatches, and has spoken of 

. Longworth in language which I heard 
with regret. Mr. Longworth is one of my 
oddest friends. I have known him since 
the year 1839, when we first met in the 
East. Her Majesty’s Government has not 
amore honourable, conscientious, and able 
public servant. To an intimate knowledge 
of every part of the Turkish Empire, ac- 
ired from public employment and travel 
in nearly every one of its provinces in 
Burope and Asia, he adds—as I am sure 
every one will admit who reads his des- 
patches — a very remarkable literary 
power. Moreover, he is a man who is 
scustomed to think much for himself, and 
to think deeply. So far from his being a 
friend to the oppressor, in early life, with 
feat courage and daring, he made his way 
into Circassia, and aided the brave moun: 
taineers of that unfortunate country in 
their struggle against Russia. His very 
interesting work upon Circassia—perhaps 
the first which drew attention to that 
region — may be known to some hon. 
Members. At a later period he accom- 
ied, as British Commissioner, Fuad 
a, who was at the head of the Turkish 
forces in Albania and Thessaly, when the 
Greeks invaded those provinces. He 
peaks the Turkish language fluently, and 
is intimately acquainted with the various 
tices, Christian and Mohammedan, which 
form the population of the Turkish Em- 
pire. Such being the character and ex- 
wy of Mr. Longworth, my hon. 
iend and the House may place the 
fullest reliance upon the statements that 
hehad made. Mr. Longworth shows you 


that outrages had been constantly com- 
mitted on Turks by the Servians, and that 
the Turkish population of Belgrade were 
ttiven well-nigh into a state of despair. 
He states, what has never been denied, 
that during the night of the 15th, in spite 
of the convention between the Servian 
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Government and the Turkish authorities, 
the Turkish quarter had been sacked by 
the Servians, and that men and women 
had been barbarously murdered. He tells 
you that he himself saw a cart-load of 
slaughtered Turkish women. Others saw 
the same sight. My hon. Friend denies 
that the Servians fired upon the fortress. 
Upon very good authority the contrary is 
stated to have been the case. The Aus- 
trian Consul declares, that whilst he was 
in the castle in conference with the Pasha, 
shots were fired into it. However this 
may be, the question is not who fired first, 
or what immediate event brought about 
the bombardment. What it is necessary 
to prove, and what I have endeavoured to 
ghow, is, that by a series of events, by 
numerous outrages instigated by the Ser- 
vian Government and Servian authorities, a 
collision with the Turks was rendered in- 
evitable. My hon. Friend has spoken as if 
Her Majesty’s Government or Mr. Long- 
worth justified the bombardment of the 
Servian portion of the city. Nothing can 
be further from the fact; on the contrary, 
they have condemned it most emphatically 
and most unreservedly. It was an unjus- 
tifiable act—an infamous act, if you will. 
Nothing could be stronger than the words 
of the consular protest quoted by my hon. 
Friend, and the first name to which is that 
of Mr. Longworth. My hon. Friend has 
exclaimed with great energy that Mr. 
Longworth “did not dare” send home 
that protest, and that consequently it had 
not been printed amongst the papers; but 
I can assure him that he is entirely mis- 
taken. There could have been no pos- 
sible motive for withholding this docu- 
ment, which was alluded to over and over 
again by Mr. Longworth in his reports 
and despatches. The simple fact is this— 
that Mr. Longworth having sent a copy 
of it to Constantinople, was under the 
impression that it had been forwarded from 
thence to England. Having been inform- 
ed of his mistake, he at once sent the copy 
which has been printed, and is now ready 
for distribution amongst Members of the 
House. An endeavour has been made to 
show that the subsequent conduct of Mr. 
Longworth was entirely at variance with 
this protest. I see no inconsistency be- 
tween them. Mr. Longworth did what 
every humane man would have done under 
the circumstrnces. Whilst the bombard- 
ment was going on, the first thing to do 
was to stop the effusion of blood and the 
destruction of property —to protest against 
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them. When quiet was restored, then 
Was an appropriate time to inquire into 
the history and origin of the attack, and 
to tell the whole truth. This was what 
Mr. Longworth did. But was the Turkish 
Government, as my hon. Friend appeared 
to insinuate, privy to the bombardment, or 
did they approve of it? On the contrary, 
the very moment the news was forwarded 
by telegraph to Constantinople, they dis- 
graced the Pasha who had ordered it, 
without waiting for further information, 
or for his defence and explanation; and 
they instantly despatched to the spot one 
of the ablest and most enlightened Turkish 
statesmen, Ahmed Vefyk Effendi, to insti- 
tutea full inquiry, and to do justice in the 
matter. The real origin of the bombar 
ment appears to be this: —The comman 
of the fortress was in the hands of a civi- 
lian, and it is well known that men unac- 
customed to war are apt to get unneces- 
sarily alarmed, and to lose their heads 
when the sound of firing is heard and they 
are exposed to attack. He had been long 
aware that designs were entertained on the 
part of the Servian authorities against the 
fortress. He believed that the moment 
had come for putting them into execution. 
Acting partly under an exaggerated sense 
of responsibility, and partly from panic, 
he adopted the extreme measure of bom- 
barding the town. But I repeat what I 
have already distinctly stated, that nothing 
could justify this act, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have unequivocally 
condemned it. I willingly concur, more- 
over, with my hon. Friend in the satisfac- 
tion he feels that owing to the very bad 
practice of the Turkish gunners so little 
comparative danger was done to life and 
property. Still it must not be forgotten 
that the Servian Government, and those 
who engaged in the intrigues which I have 
described, are mainly responsible for this 
untoward event. 

My hon. Friend has complained that the 
fortress is not only to be left in the hands 
of the Turks, but that Servian property 
and houses are to be destroyed in order to 
furnish a new rayon to it, and that it is 
to be made stronger than it was before. 
But what is the real state of the case? 
The fortress is not only a Turkish fortress, 
and has always been one, but its possession 
is formally guaranteed to Turkey by the 
Treaty of Paris. As a fortress, it requires 
a certain rayon. That rayon formerly ex- 
isted, but the Turks, who are an easy- 
going and careless people, allowed Servians 
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as well as Mussulmans to encroach gra- 
dually and to build houses upon it. This 
accounts for the gates occupied by Turkish 
troops, and standing in the middle of s 
Servian or mixed quarter, of which we 
have heard so much. They were once the 
gates of the enceinte of the fortress, and 
unquestionably belonged to the Turks as 
part of it. It was, no doubt, very incon- 
venient that, under the altered circum- 
stances of the city, these isolated posts 
should still be held by Turkish troops, 
They have now been given up, and that 
part of the question is at an end. Butit 
is only fair and just, that if the Turks re- 
tain the fortress, it should be placed in 
a state capable of defence. The Turks 
might claim their ancient rayon. It was 
decided to refer the matter to a joint Com- 
mission, composed of experienced engineer 
officers appointed by Turkey and the Great 
Powers. After a full inquiry and exami- 
nation on the spot they have unanimously 
decided upon the rayon which is absolutely 
necessary to the fortress. My hon. Friend 
has spoken as if only Servian property was 
to be destroyed to form that rayon. That 
is altogether amistake. Very few Servian 
houses are, I believe, to be pulled down; 
those to be destroyed are, with the excep- 
tion of a few Jewish, Turkish. And it 
must be remembered that above 1,000 
Turkish houses and shops have been uttefly 
destroyed to satisfy the Servians. The 
Servian Government and their friends in 
this country are not satisfied, and ask that 
the fortress of Belgrade itselfshould be given 
up and destroyed. Of what use, my hon. 
Friend asks, is this stronghold to Turkey? 
What do the Turks want with a fortress 
at the junction of the Danube and the 
Save? The Turks themselves differ in 
opinion from the Servians and my hon. 
Friend. They believe that the fortress of 
Belgrade is necessary to them. The same 
questions have been asked with regard 
to Gibraltar, [Mr. Wurre: ‘ Hear, 
hear!”} My hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. White) cheers as if he 
approves of these questions being asked 
with regard to it. Well, the English pe 
ple think that Gibraltar is useful and im- 
portant to England, and have no incline 
tion or intention to giveitup. The Turks 
think the same of Belgrade. They may 
believe that it may prevent the occupation 
of Servia by a foreign Power ; may prevent 
Servia being made a basis of operations 
against Turkey, as Wallachia and Molde 
via are well known to have been made. 
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Moreover, that historic fortress is associated 
with the ancient glory and victories of 
the Ottoman race. Can we expect that 
they will willingly surrender it ? and more 
especially asa recompense to those whohave 
driven them into their present straits, 
and have wantonly outraged them? My 
hon. Friend would seem to wish the House 
to believe that it rested with Her Majesty’s 
Government whether or not the fortress of 
Belgrade is to be given over to the Ser- 
vians. But this is a question not for Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide, but for 
the Turks. 

The conduct of the Servian Government 
since the bombardment has been entirely 
passed over by my hon. Friend. What 

occurred since that event, and whilst 
the great Powers have been endeavouring 
to effect some arrangement between the 
Porte and Servia? We find large supplies 
of arms clandestinely, I would almost say 
treacherously,sentinto Servia. According 
to some statements, as many as 100,000 
stand; according to the lowest estimate, 
between 40,000 and 50,000. These arms 
were not purchased in the open market, 
and for an avowed purpose, but were 
weretly furnished from Imperial arsenals 
in the south of Russia, and furnished, 
there is every reason to believe, without 
payment. They were secretly sent across 
the Moldo-Wallachian frontiers, and un- 
der the charge of Russian and Wallachidn 
dficials. When information was obtained 
as to what was going on, and remon- 
ttrances were made by the Porte, and by 
tome of the great Powers, the fact of arms 
being sent was boldly denied; then it 
was asserted that the arms were few, and 
were not intended for Servia at all. 
When the whole transaction was fully 
exposed, the Prince of Servia came bold- 
ly forward, and declared that the arms 
were for him, and that he had a perfect 
fight to receive them. At the same time 
vessels came up the Danube, under the 
Russian flag, laden with gunpowder and 
Munitions of war, and destined for Ser- 
via. Now, these proceedings were not 
tly in direct violation of the Prince’s 
®gagements and duties to the Porte, but 
of the treaties with foreign Powers, which 
Prohibit the importation of arms or am- 
Munition of war into Turkey, of which 
Bervia is a province. Is it not natural 
that the Turkish Government should view 
these proceedings, undisguisedly hostile, 
With some degrée of. alarm? Are they 
remain idle and to take no step whilst 
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their avowed enemies are arming? All 
the Turkish Government have done—and 
very prudently under the circumstances 
—is to send a few troops to the Servian 
frontier to maintain order, and to be pre- 
pared to defend the province of Bulgaria 
against an attack. Well, this is at once 
seized upon as a great cause of grievance, 
and Mr. Garaschanin exclaims very loudly 
against the threatened attack of the bar- 
barous Turks, and the oppressions and 
outrages to which the unfortunate and 
innocent Servians are exposed. His cries 
are repeated in this country, and we 
hear the conduct of the Turkish Govern- 
ment denounced in this House. It really 
would seem, that when ‘“ Eastern Ques- 
tions” are discussed here, hon. Gentle- 
men lose all sense of justice and right. 
Let a people believe in Mahomet, or pay 
respect to Confucius, and no treatment 
can be too bad for them. They may be 
deprived of their property or their lives 
with impunity, so long as those who rob 
and murder them are Christians, If I 
venture to protest against these doctrines, 
and to urge that equal justice should be 
dealt out to men of all creeds, I am de- 
nounced as a Turk, or a friend of the 
Turks. This intolerance of those who 
do not agree with us may be a form of 
Christianity ; but it is certainly not the 
Christianity in which I have been taught 
to believe. The British Government 
warned the Russian Government of the 
dangerous consequences of the course it 
was pursuing in encouraging the Servians 
in their designs upon Turkey, and in 
supplying them with arms. Lord Rus- 
sell, in a prophetic strain, pointed out, 
that if there was to be a great Panscla- 
vonic movement, Warsaw must eventually 
become the centre of it. His words were 
speedily verified. The Polish revolution 
broke out within two or three months 
after they were uttered, and it is not 
impossible that some of the arms intend- 
ed for Servia, and that some of those 
who went to play the part of instigators 
of rebellion in Turkey, may have found 
their way into Poland. It is a dangerous 
thing to play with fire in a neighbour's 
house, when one’s own is built of inflam- 
mable materials. I trust that this lesson 
may not be lost upon Russia. 

These preparations for eventual aggres- 
sion upon Turkey are, I fear, still con- 
tinuing. A large number of redoubts, 
about a hundred in number, are being 
raised by the Servian Government on the 
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Turkish frontier, and nearly 100,000 men 
are being armed and exercised. Is it, 
therefore, surprising that the Turkish 
Government should be taking ordinary 
recautions to defend themselves, and is 
it not the height of injustice to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to prevent them 
doing so? Because Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not step in and commit so flagrant 
an act of injustice, we are denounced as 
the partisans of the Turks and the enemies 
of the Christians. I utterly and indig- 
nantly deny the truth of any such accusa- 
tion. The same accusation was made 
against the British Government in the 
case of Greece. Greece offers in many 
respects a parallel, and certainly a warn- 
ing, to Servia. Instead of turning their 
attention to the development of the re- 
sources of the country, to the prosperity and 
happiness of its people, to their education, 
to the extension of commerce, and to the 
construction of roads and of public works, 
the Greek Government were led away by 
wild schemes of dominion and aggrandise- 
ment. The Turk was to be ejected from 
Europe, and the Cross triumphantly plant- 
ed above the Crescent upon the dome of 
St. Sophia. Her Majesty’s Government 
warned the Greek Government, that if 
they were desirous of promoting the real 
interests of the Greeks, even that future 
greatness which they contemplated for 
the Greek race, their true policy was not 
to sacrifice everything to temporary in- 
trigues and illusive schemes, but to turn 
their whole attention to the material im- 
provement of Greece, and to fit her people 
for self-government, so that she might fur- 
nish an example to Eastern nations; and 
if the occasion should arise when any ad- 
dition could be made to her territory, she 
might be ready for it, and worthy of it. 
For giving such advjce and opposing the 
ambitious designs of the Greek Govern- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government were, 
over and over again, denounced as the 
enemies of Greece. Our conduct was con- 
trasted with those Powers which, because 
they encouraged her, were supposed to be 
her friends. What happened? The rulers 
of Greece brought the Greek name into 
general contempt, and they fell without 
sympathy from Europe or from their peo- 

le. The Greek people, recognising the 
justice and wisdom of the advice given to 
them by England, turned to her in their 
difficulty, and elected by unanimous accla- 
mation an English Prince for their King. 
In like manner we have said, and say, to 
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the Servian Government, ‘‘ Abandon your 
ambitious schemes, and your intrigues 
amongst the Turkish populations. Seek 
to improve the moral and social condition 
of your own people, develop the resources 
of your country, make the utmost of your 
free institutions, show that there is an 
Eastern Christian race capable of govern- 
ing itself. You have nothing to fear from 
without. Your internal independence, 
the administration of your own affairs 
is solemnly guaranteed by all the great 
Powers of Europe. The Turks have nei- 
ther the intention nor the desire to inter- 
fere with you. You may so educate and 
civilize your people that you may one day 
worthily represent the Sclavonic race ; but 
that time is not yet come, and you ar 
rendering its advent more remote, if not 
impossible, by the course you are now pur- 
suing.” Such is the advice that we tender 
to the Servian Government. In tendering 
it we are called the enemies of the Ser- 
vian people. I contend that we show our- 
selves their truest friends. If we are the 
enemies of any persons, it is of those in- 
triguers who for motives of self-interest 
would deceive and mislead them. 

Long before my hon. Friend knew any- 
thing of the Servian people I had felt a 
deep interest in them. There was a time 
when as a young man I looked with some 
enthusiasm upon that frugal, honest, sirt- 
ple, industrious race, as likely to form the 
nucleus of a wide-spreading Sclavonic civi- 
lization. But I confess that my hopes have 
been greatly damped by the events of the 
last few years. I fear that Servia is being 
deluded into taking the same course as 
that which has been so fatal to Greece. 
Formerly, the people were lightly taxed; 
they enjoyed a cheap administration ; they 
were allowed a voice in their own affairs; 
there was no standing army to tread down 
their liberties ; they were on friendly and 
neighbourly terms with the Turks; they 
were making slow but certain progress. 
see them gradually deprived of these bless 
ings. What do we find? Recently Prince 
Michael has turned the three functionaries 
who were to preside over justice, finanee, 
and home affairs, into seven Ministers of 
State. There is a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, a Minister for War, a Minister for 
Justice, and I know not for what else. 
He must have Diplomatic Agents at the 
European Courts. Servia must have above 
100,000 men under arms. nd all this 








with a population of’ not more that 
1,000,000 of souls! Why, such things 
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are simply ridiculous! We are hearing, 
too, of a vast extension of territory. There 
are whispers that Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria are to be united 
under one Prince, and that Prince the Prince 
of Servia. To bring the public opinion of 
Europe round to this notable scheme, 
pamphlets are liberally published and cir- 
culated, and no doubt cost a great deal of 
money. Now, what is the immediate re- 
sult of all this? Quarrels with the Porte 
are daily taking place; brigandage is in- 
creasing; the country is gradually be- 
coming demoralized; the taxes are nearly 
doubled, and will be probably quadrupled : 
the husbandmen are being taken from their 
fields and the artisans from their labour, 
the people are gradually becoming discon- 
tented ; and to crown all, the last news 
from the Principality is that the Prince 
has declared eight districts in a state of 
siege ond under martial law, and reserves 
to himself the right of placing the others 
in the same condition! Such are the re- 
sults of the policy of Prince Michael and 
his advisers. The Servian people are 
beginning to sigh for the quiet times of 
Prince Alexander. All they want is to 
remain at peace and to be on friendly terms 
with their neighbours. They do not want, 
for the sake of promoting Pansclavonian 
schemes, to pay four times the amount 
of their former taxes; nor do they require 
astanding army or a Corps Diplomatique. 
In a short time we shall, no doubt, see 
the Servian Government coming to this 
country fora loan. We shall hear of con- 
eessions to influential persons. Very pro- 
bably the exertions of their friends may 
obtain the money for them. But British 
sympathy is very much cooled by the 
Ron-payment of dividends. We shall 
tee the case of Greece over again; in- 
terest will not be paid; and Servia will 
fall into discredit and disgrace. It is 
not impossible that the Servian Govern- 
ment may succeed in involving Servia 
in a war with Turkey. Then one of two 
things will happen: either Servia will be 
left alone to fight her battles against the 
Turks, or she will ask for and obtain fo- 
teign assistance. If she be left alone, the 
Turks will sweep the Servians off the face 
oftheearth. Servia, with her small popu- 
lation, however brave and warlike, and 
her limited resources, can have no chance 
alone and unaided against the well-organ- 
ized and numerous troops of Turkey. 
She may then turn for assistance to some 
foreign Power—to Russia or to Austria. 
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Russia may march troops to her aid, and 
she may free herself altogether from Tur- 
key. But what will happen then? Ser- 
via independent of Turkey means Servia 
dependent upon some other Power. But 
will her position be then improved? I 
venture to say that it would not. I do 
not think that Servia of herself can take 
her place as an independent State amongst 
the Powers of Europe. We hear a good 
deal about a great Sclavonian Kingdom 
with the Prince of Servia at its head. 
But let the Servians learn to govern them- 
selves before they attempt to govern others, 
let them render themselves able to main- 
tain their own independence. Let them 
secure the substance before they endeavour 
to grasp at the shadow. I hope the words 
of warning and advice that I have ven- 
tured to utter may reach the Servian peo- 
ple. I fear they will have little effect upon 
those who, from motives of ambition or 
self-interest, are seeking to lead the nation 
astray, and to plunge it in great difficulties 
and danger. I believe that the course I 
have ventured to recommend is the one 
best calculated to promote the prosperity 
and to insure the real freedom of Servia. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory) has quoted, with reference 
to the union of the Danubian Principali- 
ties, a passage from a speech made some 
years ago by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer then described, 
with his usual power and brilliancy of 
language, the duty of England with regard 
to the wishes of the populations of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, then in favour of 
union. With the principles then so elo- 
quently laid down I most entirely and 
heartily agree ; in those opinions I entirely 
concur. Upon those principles and opinions 
the British Government acted. If the 
inhabitants of the Principalities desired 
their union, it was not for us to oppose 
their desires. The Turkish Government 
confirmed the choice, made by the inhabit- 
ants of the two provinces, of one Prince. 
But with a view, not to its own advantage, 
but for the protection of the Wallachians 
and Moldavians, the Porte reserved to itself 
the right, after the death of Prince Couza, 
to continue or to dissolve the union as the 
interest of the Principalities themselves 
required. Although we had no right to 
interfere with the wishes of the inhabitants 
of the Principalities when they demanded 
their union, it was allowable to have an 
opinion on the subject. I ventured to state 
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in this House that I believed the union 
would not advance the prosperity or the 
happiness of the people. Has it done so? 
I have good reason to believe that it has 
not. In these provinces, too, the Prince 
is endeavouring to curtail the liberties of 
the people. Already discussions with the 
Assembly are leading to the assumption of 
arbitrary power. Class is being set against 
class. The expenditure is being increased. 
Ambitious schemes are being developed. 
The country is gradually being demora- 
lized. Amongst other arbitrary acts, the 
Prince, in violation of the arrangement 
made by the protocols of Paris and of his 
duty, has confiscated the revenues of the 
Greek convents; and when an ecclesias- 
tic of rank was sent to remonstrate he 
was thrown into prison, and has been con- 
demned to three years hard labour in the 
mines. Already an influential and grow- 
ing party is formed in Moldavia anxious 
to dissever the union, and to return to the 
old state of things. Have the prosperity 
and happiness of the Montenegrins been 
inereased by the course they have taken 
at the suggestion of their so-called friends ? 
Last year, without any provocation, they 
made a wanton attack upon Turkey and 
committed great atrocities. We urged 
them not to engage in a hopeless struggle 
with the Turks. We advised them, over 
and over again, to accept the very fair and 
reasonable terms offered to them. But in 
vain. They were led away by schemes of 
conquest and hopes of support. The re- 
sult was, that they were defeated, and would 
have been entirely overpowered if it had 
not been for European interference. As 
it is, the best blood of the race has been 
spilt, the bravest and most warlike of their 
young men have been killed, and it will 
take Montenegro a quarter of a century at 
least to recover the strength she possessed 
before embarking in this fatal war. I 
venture to think, that if it were the object 
of Her Majesty’s Government to befriend 
the Turk at the expense of the Christian, 
to throw the latter back half a century, 
and to render his chance of being hap- 
py. prosperous, and free more remote 
than ever, we could not do better than 
adopt the policy suggested by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway. It is 
because we do not wish to inflict these 
injuries upon the Christians that we have 
adopted the policy I am defending. I 
know of no States that might enjoy more 
real happiness, independence, and pros- 
perity than the three Danubian Principali- 
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ties under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
It is their interest to be on good terms 
with the Porte, as it is the true interest 
of the Porte to have a good understanding 
with them. They are useful to Turkey 
as frontier provinces, which, from their 
peculiar position and constitution, might 
form a barrier against invasion or attack, 
On the other hand, Turkey is no less use- 
ful to them. For she, a considerable 
military Power, is bound to protect them, 
whilst they are at the same time placed 
under the guarantee of the European 
Powers. Thus they can direct their 
whole energies, their whole resources, to 
the development of their prosperity and 
to the perfecting of their institutions, 
They need no army to defend them, and 
no diplomacy to represent them ;—a sim- 
ple, modest, and economical establishment 
for their Prince is all that is necessary. 
The people should consequently be more 
lightly taxed than almost any other in the 
world. They are going to throw away 
all these advantages at the bidding of a 
parcel of intriguers who have picked up 
the outward varnish of civilization in 
European capitals, and have returned 
home, having acquired some bad French 
and worse morals. These men, by their 
speeches and writings, seek to mislead a 
quiet, inoffensive, and ignorant people 
who only desire to remain at peace, 

to cultivate their fields and to bring up 
their children. They make them believe 
that the time has come for exterminating 
the Turks and appropriating their lands. 
The kind of surface civilization which 
this class of men would wish to introduce 
is the most mischievous and detestable 
thing imaginable. Those who support 
and encourage them, and advocate their 
political schemes, are, I am convinced, 
the worst enemies not only of the Servians 
bat of all the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. 

Let me now say a few words upon the 
general condition of the Turkish Empire, 
which has formed the subject of a con- 
siderable portion of my hon. Friends 
speech. I must say that my hon. Friend 
has not given us much new matter. 
What he has said has been said over and 
over again. The immediate fall of the 
Turkish Empire has been confidently pre- 
dicted for the last century. The unques- 
tionable proofs of its decay have formed 
the theme of innumerable travellers of all 
nations; yet it has outlived some king- 
doms, and may outlive others. My hon. 
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Friend has repeated old stories which I 
remember to have heard when I first 
went to Turkey nearly twenty-five years 
ago—stories which have been handed 
down for generations from father to son, 
and have formed the traditionary stock-in- 
trade of the laquais-de-place of Pera for 
the instruction and amusement of innocent 
and credulous tourists. I really think my 
hon. Friend fully believes in the romantic 
histories of hundreds of unhappy ladies 
tied up in sacks seen floating in the 
Bosphorus, and in those rows of human 
heads daily exposed in front of the Sul- 
tan’s palace, which so many travellers 
have been sent to look at—from a re- 
spectable distance. In one of the nume- 
fous pamphlets published in the form of 
& letter, from which I fancy my hon. 
Friend has largely drawn his information, 
we have this passage gravely quoted from 
What he has informed us is the Code 
Napoléon of Turkey :— 


“ And the tributary (or Christian) is to be dis- 
ished in the beast he rides, and in his saddle, 
he is not to ride a horse; he is not to work at 
work with armis on; he shall ride on a saddle 
a pillion; he shall not ride on that except as a 
imatter of necessity, and even then he shall dis- 
mount in places of public resort; he shall not 
wear clothes worn by men of learning, piety, and 
nobility. His women shall be distinguished in 
the street and at the baths, and he shall place in 
his house a sign and mark, so that the people may 
Net pray for him or salute him. And the stréet 
shall be narrowed for him, and he shall pay his 
tribute standing, the receiver being seated, and he 
hall be seized by the collar, and shall be shaken, 
and it shall be said to him, ‘Pay the tribute, O 
tributary! O thou enemy of God !’” 


The precious production from which this 
pesnee is extracted is signed by a M. 
arkovitch. It is but a sample of the 
Wicked and audacious statements put for- 
by the gentlemen who have con- 
stituted themselves the representatives of 
the Servian people in this country. It is 
said that in former days, when a Repre- 
tentative of one of the Christian Powers 
Was received in audience by the Sultan, 
first went to the door of the Grand 
izier’s apartment, and having knocked at 
it, humbly waited admittance. The Mi- 
vister, having been informed that an in- 
fidel tributary was outside, exclaimed, 
“Clothe and feed the dog, and bring 
him in.” A fur pelisse was then 
thrown over the Ambassador, and he 
was led into the presence of the Grand 
Seignor. Such, tradition says, was the 
ceremony on the occasion, and even 
the proudest of Christian nobles had, it is 
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asserted, to go through it. I donot know 
whether it was still the custom when Lord 
Stratford first went to Constantinople. At 
any rate, I am sure he would not have 
submitted to it. The degradation inflicted 
upon Christians, as described in the ex- 
tract from M. Markovitch’s pamphlet, is 
of the same class. M. Markovitch wishes 
us to believe that these things are still in 
existence. He knows, as well as I do, that 
there is not a word of truth in what he 
states. It would be as well to quote the 
laws and usages as regards the Jews which 
existed in the thirteenth century, as proof 
of the actual condition of that people in 
England at this day. All I can say is, 
that I have travelled in Turkey as much 
as most persons, and have never seen these 
things. As far asI, a Christian, am con- 
cerned, I have always been treated with 
the utmost consideration, kindness, and 
courtesy. 

Three years ago the Russian Govern- 
ment, for purposes of its own, made strong 
representations to the Porte on the state of 
its Christian subjects, and violently de- 
nounced their treatment and the oppres- 
sion to which they were subjected. The 
Sultan, desirous of showing that these ac- 
cusations were, if not unfounded, very 
much exaggerated, directed the Grané 
Vizier, Mehemit Kabrisli Pasha, a very en- 
lightened, liberal, and upright statesman, 
to proceed to the European provinces of 
Turkey to make inquiries into the condition 
of the Christians, and to invite complaints 
from them with regard to their greivances. 
The Grand Vizier was accompanied by a 
Council to aid him in his investigations, 
and to examine all charges made against 
the provincial authorities. The Council 
was fairly and liberally constituted. It 
was composed of four Christian gentlemen 
of different sects and of four Turks. In 
addition, the Consuls of the various Euro- 
pean Powers were invited to meet and to 
assist the Grand Vizier in his inquiries. 
Moreover, a loeal Medjlis, or Court of In- 
quiry, was formed, composed of two Chris- 
tians, two Turks and one Jew. Writing 
of this Court Mr. Vice Consul Blunt (Sep- 
tember 24, 1860) remarks— 


“ T accidentally had an opportunity of watehing 


its proceedings, and I am glad in being able to re- 
port my having heard that the Christian members 
as well as the Jews were treated with the same 
regard as their Turkish colleagues, and that they 
took a prominent part in the deliberations.” 

Mr. Consul General Longworth, in his re- 
port of the result of the Grand Vizier’s 
tour of inspection, says— 
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“ The task which the Grand Vizier has had to 
perform, to investigate the affairs and redress the 
grievances of this province (Bulgaria), has indeed 
been most arduous ; he has, however, accomplished 
it with energy, justice, and impartiality.” 

At the same time Sir Henry Bulwer, by a 
circular addressed to all British Consular 
officers, invited answers to a series of search- 
ing questions relating to the condition of 
the Christians, and to improvements which 
might be made in it. My hon. Friend 
has ventured to assert that this circu- 
lar was merely a blind, that it was issued 
in order to carry out foregone conclusions, 
that it plainly told the Consuls what 
they were expected to say, and that they 
reported accordingly. Such accusations 
against Her Majesty's Ambassador scarcely 
deserve notice. I will not condescend to 
repudiate them. Sir Henry Bulwer’s ob- 
ject, the object of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, who authorized and directed the 
step taken, was to ascertain the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Not satisfied with 
his accusation against Sir Henry Bulwer, 
my hon. Friend goes further, and accuses 
us of not even giving the genuine reports 
of the Consuls, but of ‘‘ cooking and gar- 
bling them.’’ These accusations are ut- 
terly unfounded. But my hon. Friend 
himself, with strange inconsistency, quotes 
from these very documents all that suits 
his purpose; and, indeed, chiefly relies 
upon them for the case he thinks he has 
made against the Turkish Government. 
He has, however, taken good care to pass 
over all such parts of them as may tell 
against himself, or give the House a just 
and impartial view of the whole question. 
I will endeavour to supply the deficiency ; 
and as my hon. Friend has confined 
himself to quoting such passages as may 
furnish accusations against the ‘Turkish 
Government, I will point out such as may 
present some evidenced in its favour. Surely, 
if these reports can be quoted on one side, 
they may be equally quoted on the other. 
Indeed, [ believe them to give a very fair, 
just, and impartial view of the state of Tur- 
key in Europe, and of its Christian popu- 
Jation. The very contradictions they seem 
to contain furnish proof of the fact. Such 
contradictions and inconsistencies are pre- 
cisely what we might expect to find in a 
great country in a state of transition, and 
amongst populations so various and so little 
civilized. I have some personal acquain- 
tance with nearly every Province of the 
Turkish Empire, and these Consular reports 
fully confirm the impressions that I have 
derived from actual observation on the spot. 
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They show cases of shameful wrong 
and oppression, they point out many in- 
stances of miscarriage of justice, they 
prove that the Christian subjects of the 
Porte are very far from being yet placed 
on a footing of equality, either as to reli- 
gion or civil rights, with the Mussulmans; 
they abound in statements which naturally 
cause indignation in the minds of those 
who read them. On the other hand, they 
furnish evidence of great and substantial 
improvements in the condition of the Chris- 
tians of Turkey; they describe a very 
remarkable advance in the material pros 
perity of the country; and what is most 
important, they establish that there is an 
earnest desire on the part of the Sultan 
and his Government to do justice to all his 
subjects without distinction of creeds, to 
put an end to the abuses which all admit 
to exist, to develop the resources of his 
country, and to secure the happiness and 
welfare of his people. These attempts may 
not have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, though I conscientiously believe that 


such progress in salutary reform has been - 


made as to lead to a hope that in the course 
of time the condition of both Turks and 
Christians will be most materially changed 
for the better. 

There are certain things which, it ap- 
pears to me, these reports, if fairly and 
impartially read, fully establish. They afe 
these :—1. That a great change has been 
going on in the condition of the Christians 
throughout every part of Turkey during 
the last twenty years. 2. That there is 
no systematic oppression of the Christians 
by the Turkish authorities, and certainly 
not by the Turkish Government. 3. That 
they are exposed to occasional acts of in- 
justice and wrong by the local officials, 
who are generally corrupt, are frequently 
almost beyond the control of the Central 
Government, and too frequently commit 
acts of cruelty and oppression with im- 
punity; but that the grievances of the 
Christians arise as much, if not more, from 
the misconduct and corruption of their own 
Bishops and Chiefs as from the Turkish 
authorities. They suffer, indeed, infinitely 
more in some places from their own ¢0- 
religionists, who, be it remembered, are 
generally the very farmers of the taxes and 
the collectors who have been denounced 
with so much justice. A Christian may 
manage to escape from a Turkish oppressor, 
but he can with difficulty avoid the scru- 
tiuizing rapacity of his fellow-Christian. 
As one of them said to me one day, “‘ I can 
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* conceal my property from a Turk, but my | 
Christian Bishop and my Cojabashi (civil 
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many countries. In the Roman States, for 
instance, a Protestant, I believe, has no 
head of the community) knows every cor- civil standing. I am not sure that he could 
ner of my house, and every piastre that I | be received asa witness. He cannot hold 
They can squeeze the very last | land; at least, I know that a friend of mine, 

para out of me.” 4. These Reports further | a Protestant, who married a Roman lady, 
prove that the charge so frequently made | was not permitted to administer her lands 
against the Mussulmans, of the forcible | until he had become a Catholic. I men- 
abduction dnd conversion of Christian girls | tioned a case last year of a Protestant lady 
are almost invariably devoid of truth; that in Rome, who had married a Catholic sub- 
such occurrences are indeed so exceptional | ject of the Pope, wishing to join her hus- 
that they may be almost said not to occur | band who was dangerously ill in England ; 
atall. It is shown that in nearly every | she was refused a passport except on the 
ease the women themselves have gone off | condition of taking it in her maiden name. 
with Mohammedan lovers of their own free | In order to see her dying husband, she con- 
will, and have refused to return, even under , sented to these terms, thus being compelled 
intimidation, to their friends. In cases | to admit that she had been livingin a state 
of conversion, the Turkish authorities, it ; of concubinage with him. In Spain, until 
will be observed, show the greatest desire very recently, a Protestant was not allowed 
to arrive at the truth, and to discourage | to have decent and Christian burial, and 
Christians from leaving their faith, and | we all know how Protestant converts are 
thus giving.rise to embarrassing questions. treated there. I mention these things to 
5. These Reports prove that the Christian | show how difficult it is in a country claim- 
populations in Europe areconstantlyexcited ing to be highly civilized, and even in the 
to complain by agents and intriguers from | present century of progress, to eradicate 
Servia, and sometimes from foreign nations, old intolerant principles, to stay religious 
who make the most of »the grievances persecution, and to abolish unjust and op- 
which really exist, circulate the most ex- | pressive laws which have marked the dis- 
aggerated statements concerning them, and tinction from time immemorial, not be- 
drive the people into insurrection against tween opposite religions alone, but between 
the Turkish Government; and 6. It is differing sects. I beg hon. Gentlemen op- 
: admitted that the Christians have great | posite, whorepresent Roman Catholic con- 
) dnd legitimate cause of complaint on the | stituencies, to believe that I do not cite 
store of the administration of justice, and | these instances by way of making any 

that as a rule Christian evidence is not yet | attack upon them, or of wounding their 
received in the Turkish Courts against a feelings. I will admit that the Govern- 
) Mohammedan, notwithstanding ‘the intro- | ments to which I have alluded are only 
| duction of new Courts and the orders of | executing the laws of their country. 1 am 
the Sultan. In the vicinity of Constanti- | free to allow, and I do it with a sense of 

) nople such evidence is received; but at a| shame, that Protestant, as well as Roman 
: distance from the capital I fear it is still | Catholic, Governments are equally open to 
almost invariably, if not rejected, at least | reproach. I could point, for instance, to 

not accepted like the evidence of a Turk. ; the condition of Roman Catholics and of 














This is, no doubt, the greatest and most 
} & crying injustice of which the Christian 

subjects of the Sultan have to complain. 
} # Iwill not attempt to defend the Turkish 
Government ; but I must remind the House 
of the extreme difficulty of dealing with 
such delicate questions arising between two 
Opposite and rival religions. When we 
condemn the Turks, it is surely but just 
) to see how other nations, buasting of a far 
| § higher civilization, and of far more liberal 
laws, act in similar matters. And let it 
hot be forgotten that in the one case there 
isa fundamental distinction of creed, whilst 
m the other there is only a sectarian dis- 
tinction. Religious difference has unfor- 














tunately entailed civil incapacity in ~ 


Jews in Sweden and Norway. We well 
know the years of struggle that it took to 
induce a British Parliament to concede to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects an 
equality of religious and civil rights. 
Many hon. Gentlemen think that even yet 
the task has not been accomplished, and 
that unjust and invidious distinctions still 
exist. I mention these facts to show, that 
whilst condemning the Turks for the in- 
justice of their laws and customs as affect- 
ing Christians, we are bound, at the same 
time, to take into consideration the im- 
mense difficulties under which the Turkish 
Government—a Mohammedan Government 
labours in dealing with these questions. 
I think that it would be but just on our 
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part, now that we see that the Sultan and 
his Ministers are anxiously and earnestly 
desirous of reforming this state of things, 
to give them our sympathy and support, 
rather than to overwhelm them with such 
sweeping condemnations and reproach as 
have fallen from my hon. Friend this even- 
ing. 

t shall proceed to establish some of the 
points that I have laid down, by extracts 
taken from the Reports of British Consuls 
and Vice Consuls in European Turkey. If 
I weary the House by these extracts, I 
trust that it will pardon me in consideration 
of the importance of the subject and of my 
desire that the truth should be known. 
The Reports to which I would particularly 
call the attention of the House are those 
of Mr. Consul General Longworth, of 
whom I have already spoken; of Mr. Blunt, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Smyrna, a gentle- 
man who has for many years filled UVonsu- 
lar appointments in various parts of Turkey, 
who is well acquainted with the Turkish 
and Greek languages, and with the differ- 
ent populations; and who, from his in- 
telligence and ability, is well entitled 
to speak on these subjects; of Captain 
Ricketts, who has carefully visited nearly 
every part of Turkey in Europe, and 


whose Reports are especially able, inter. 
esting, and truthful; and of Major Cath- 


cart. I will first read to the House some 
extracts from the Reports of Major Cath- 
cart, who was Her Majesty’s Consul in 
Albania. Writing from Prevesa, he says— 


“There can be no doubt that the Christian 
population is now in a far more favourable position 
than they occupied twenty years ago, when the 
Pashas were practically irresponsible, and any 
tyranny or exaction might be practised, so far as the 
Christians were concerned, with perfect impunity. 
Each year since the promulgation of the Edict 
ot Gulhané has witnessed a gradual improvement 
in the position of the Christians; and when the 
old state of things is understood, the surprise is 
that the Government have been able so success- 
fully to contend with the prejudices and fanati- 
cism of the Mussulmans as to have been enabled 
to raise the Christians to the position they now 
arein. Who, ten years, or even six years ago, 
would have believed it possible for Christians and 
Turks to deliberate judicially, as in the Medjlis, 
side by side, together, each representing their own 
class? Life and property, unless in some out- 
break where the Government authorities are over- 
powered, are safe ; titles to property are recog- 
nised ; and, so far as the Government is concerned, 
they certainly attempt to administer equal jus- 
tice, though no doubt the corruption of the sub- 
ordinate officials, which extends more or less 
through every class, paid or unpaid, Turk or 
Christian, often defeats the good faith and inten- 
tions of the Porte. oé 

“ From all I have seen or heard of the com- 
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plaints of the Christians of this province, I an 
bound to say that I believe no real oppression, 
systematically carried on, exists. There ar 
crimes, as in all countries, and, from the malad. 
ministration of officials, whether Christians o 
Turks, culprits often escape punishment; byt 
that the Sultan’s Government deliberately 
ply themselves, on all occasions, to obstruct jue 
tice, and to harass and maltreat the Christians, ] 
Ome. . sss 

“Tt oceurs, no doubt, that personal fri i 
or money-bribes occasionally stand in the way of 
a fair administration of justice ; but a re-organiz. 
tion of the tribunals (Medjlis), as recommended, 
will assist to purge this evil. That the Edict of 
Gulhané and the Hatti- Humayoun have gradually 
improved the whole state of the province requires 
no demonstration. ‘They have given the Christians 
their present position, who, instead of being trod- 
den down as they were twenty years (or less) ago, 
now are almost secure from molestation, and loudly 
assert their rights : but, not having abated a par. 
ticle of their old antipathy to the Ottoman Go 
vernment, they magnify everything in the shape 
of restraint ; and any quarrel or disputed question 
with a Turk (if decided against them) is termed 
an ‘oppression ;’ while their own conduct, as far 
as my experience goes, shows them to be often 
capable of the very crimes they impute to the 
Turks, who, I think, stand far higher in honesty 
and general morality than the majority of the 
accusers, ... . 

“Ido not think that the Mohammedans evinee 
any desire to make converts; renegades are gene- 
rally very badly viewed. I have heard of no in- 
stances of conversion by compulsion, nor can I 
ascertain that anything of the sort has been 
charged against the Mohammedans in this pro- 
vince for many years... .. 

** Cases of violence towards Christians are very 
rare, at least in Epirus ; but in Northern Albania, 
amidst a population such as that of Scutari and 
Ghegheria, which has never been disarmed, and 
where the Tanzimat is almost practically inopera- 
tive, they occasionally occur, and may always be 
attributed to personal ebullitions of the old fana- 
tical religious animosity which unfortunately still 
subsists between the races, and which breaks out 
on occasions where their interests come in con- 
tact, but are in no wise chargeable as the act of 
the Government, who do their best to smooth these 
hatreds, which are by no means exclusively con- 
fined to Moslem and Christian, but are equally 
virulent between Greek and Latin. .... 

“A vast deal of the discontent among the 
Christians arises from the petty exactions and 
tyranny of their own ecclesiastics, who exercise an 
almost unbounded authority, recognised by the 
Porte, over them. Here, as everywhere else it 
Turkey, every sort of injustice, malversation of 
funds, bribery, and corruption, is openly attributed 
by the Christians to their clergy. : 

“The lower grades of priests, who are mise 
rably poor, are obliged to labour manually, andto 
dig and delve in the fields, like any other peasant, 
for a living, and are usually grossly ignorant; 
while the upper ranks roll in riches obtained from 
the vast unaudited funds of the Church, and are 
generally mixed up in every intrigue by which any 
money, influence, or position is to be obtained. 

“The expected inquiry of the Sadr-a-zam ' 
probably present a plentiful crop of complaints 
against the Greek Bishops and Priests, and they 
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are already using every means to pacify their angry 
flocks, and. avoid the disagreeable exposures which 
may ensue. —_ aaianal 
“ With regard to the Christian authorities in the 
Councils, the heads of communities, &c., they are 
by no means generally guided by any abstract 
ideas of justice ; and the usual arguments of the 
suitors have quite as much influence with them as 
with any Mussulman, who, as a body, I consider 
to be of far higher principle, more truthful, and 
more honest than the bulk of the Christian popu- 
M..0e 
aehen is certainly very little fanatical feeling 
in general on the part of Moslems and Chris- 
tians towards each other in this province ; 
they even, in certain parts, intermarry, and live 
on very good terms, each keeping their several 
fasts and feasts ; probably the little bigotry which 
exists is owing to the independent position of the 
warlike Christian tribes, and the fact, also, pre- 
viously mentioned, of most of the Mussulman rural 
lation being the descendants of Christians. 
Ie Latin Christians, of the North, however, and 
the Greeks of Epirus, hate each other with all the 
virulence of sectarians. Blood feuds still prevail 
toa great extent, in Northern Albania, especially 
in Ghegheria, where the population have never 
been even partially disarmed ; and the privilege is, 
I believe, granted to them, as they have not of 
late years taken part in the many Greco-Alba- 
nian insurrections ; added to which—” 


he continues—and I beg the attention of 
the House to this account of those Mon- 
tenegrin heroes for whom so much sym- 
pathy is expressed by some persons in 
this country — 


“they have to guard themselves against the 
Montenegrins, who continually harass their fron- 
tier, robbing, killing, cutting off heads, noses, 
and ears, and committing at this day all the atro- 
cities charged against the Turks of old. In 
these countries quarrels have been handed down 
for centuries in the families of the chiefs and 
their followers, but in Epirus private vengeances 
are much more rare.” 


Mr. Blunt, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Smyrna, who has held the same post at 
Adrianople and Salonica, and has been 
employed on special service in various 
parts of Turkey in Europe, and who 
has been in Her Majesty’s Consular Ser- 
vice in the East since the year 1832, 
writes :— 


“ Notwithstanding the very imperfect and faulty 
system of administration, the onerous abuses in 
the collection, by the farmers, of the tithes, the 
general condition of the province is daily improv- 
ing; an improvement, however, which is more 
generally to the advantage of the Christian races, 
who are, if 1 may be excused the expression, buy- 
Ingupthe Turks. . . . 

“Several estates have been purchased by 

ranks, Amongst the latter there are seven 
British subjects, who have purchased large farms 
in the interior, and are cultivating them with suc- 
cess. Jn the more immediate vicinity of Smyrna, 
very few Turkish landed proprietors remain ; and 
at the principal villages where the Frank and 
Christian Population resort during summer, nearly 
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all the Turkish proprietors have disposed of their 
property. ... 

“Tt is a well-known fact, which no person of 
experience in the country would or could venture 
to dispute, that since the destruction of the Janis- 
saries in 1826, from which period may be dated 
the more rapid decline of Turkish power, and the 
subsequent publication of the Gulhané Hatti-She- 
rif, there has been an evident daily improvement 
in the state of the Christians. I first came to 
Turkey in 1820; consequently an experience of 
forty years enables me to express opinions founded 
on constant personal observation, and therefore 
fearlessly state that the Christian population, in 
this part of Turkey particularly, is not only better 
off, and more considered, than they were five, ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years ago, but that they feel 
and know they are so, and they also feel their in- 
creasing influence, without using the word ‘power ;’ 
for the alarm evinced by the Turks makes them 
the more conscious of it, and the lower orders 
never lose the opportunity of showing it. On two 
occasions since my arrival in 1857, the lower or- 
ders of Christians of the Greek Church have dis- 
armed some of the military guard sent to keep 
order during the performance of their Easter cere- 
monies, 

“| know of no inequalities dependent on reli- 
gion. It does occasionally occur that’ some old 
fanatical Turk will call a Christian a Giaour ; but 
generally speaking, in the towns the term is never 
used, but in the villages it is still used, not only 
by the Turks, but by the Christians, who from 
habit will say, ‘Our Giaours.’ I have heard the 
same expression used by Greek priests when ad- 
dressing a Turk. The great majority of 
persons engaged in trade in the towns are Chris- 
tians. 

“There is no difference whatever in the tenure 
of land. Both Turk and Christian are upon a 
footing of perfect equality. It may with safety be 
asserted that the Christians are much better off 
than the Turks ; for there is no drain upon the 
Christian population for troops, and the Mussul- 
man and Christian pay the same taxes on their 
produce. ut. 

“Generally speaking, the Christian population 
have far more reason to complain of grievances 
emanating from their own clergy and primates 
than from the Turks. The Christians are not so 
numerous in Asia Minor as they are in Roumelia, 
where the evil is more general, and weighs more 
heavily on the Christian populations. . 

“With respect to the moral state of the pro- 
vince, it may with safety be asserted that there is 
less crime than is heard of in provinces of the 
same extension, in more civilized countries where 
an effective state of police is kept up ; and this is 
the more extraordinary when the police system is 
so very defective, where there are so many religi- 
ous sects, where fanaticism is prevalent amongst 
all classes, and the population generally go armed, 
although they are not allowed to wear arms in the 
towns.” 


I can entirely corroborate these observa- 
tions of Mr. Blunt with regard to the state 
of crime in Turkey, fiom personal experi- 
ence of some extent. It may, I believe, 
be safely asserted that in no country in the 
world is there less crime than in Turkey. 
This remark applies not only to the rural 
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districts, but to the great cities, and most 
especially to the Mohammedan or Turkish 
population. In the Turkish quarters of 
Constantinople crime is exceedingly rare. 
It is prevalent in the quarters of Pera and 
Galata because they are inhabited by a 
mixed population, one of the most corrupt 
and demoralized in the world—of Franks, 
Greeks, Ionians, and Maltese, the scum 
and refuse of Europe. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway in reading the 
statement of Mr. Consul Skene, as to the 
rarity of crime in Northern Syria, not only 
threw a doubt upon it, but treated it with 
some degree of ridicule. I believe what 
Mr. Skene states to be perfectly true. My 
own experience, as I have said, completely 
corroborates it. I have travelled in most 
parts of Turkey, very rarely accompanied 
by guards or any number of fellow-travel- 
lers, very frequently entirely alone, and 
even unarmed. I have done so amongst the 
wildest populations. Wherever the Turkish 
authority can be enforced I have never 
met with the slightest accident or expe- 
rienced the slightest outrage. Of course, 
when travelling amongst wild tribes which 
resist the authority of the Government, 
and upon the outskirts of the desert, a 
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traveller not properly protected by a chief 
runs the risk of being plundered. I have 
no doubt my hon. Friend represents a 
highly moral population; that in Galway 
agrarian outrages and crimes of any kind 


are unheard of. But let me ask him 
whether he would be content to pitch his 
tent in a field or in the open country in 
that part of Ireland, and retire to rest 
with his portmanteau open and his pro- 
perty unguarded, with the expectation of 
finding any part of it next morning. And 
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yet 1 have done so night after night in 
Turkey; ay, even in some of the wildest | 
districts. I have passed many and many | 
a day in Turkish villages. Everywhere I | 
have been received with the utmost kind- 
ness and hospitality. But I will tell my | 
hon. Friend this fact, that should the | 
traveller, when about to halt for the | 
night, see a Maussulman village on the | 
right hand, and a Christian village on the 
left, he will turn to the right and not to| 
the left. If he doubt my word, let him | 
appeal to those who have had any expe- | 
rience in the East. In speaking of the | 
state of crime in Turkey, I exclude, of 
course, those horrible massacres and out- 
rages which have arisen from an outbreak 
of religious fanaticism, or have been the 
result of the rivalry of different races and 
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creeds, and have frequently been incited 
by, or have owed their origin to, foreign 
agency. Mr.. Vice Consul Biunt, son of 
Mr. blunt of Smyrna, writing from Pris 
tina, one of the most unsettled parts of 
Turkey in Europe, ‘and on the Northern 
borders of Albania, says— 

“A Christian village is in general better 
formed and. cleaner, its yards more stocked, and 
its inhabitants better clothed than the Turkish, 

“During a holiday the state of prosperity of 
the Christians is seen. in relief... It is indeed g 
rare exception to see a Bulgarian woman or girl 
who has not an embroidered shirt. and apron, 
string of gold or silver coins, on her person, 
- . + + More than two-thirds of the popu 
lation of Uscup are engaged in agriculture, 
Improvement is perceivable in this source of 
industry. 

“In the space of ten years—from 1850 to 1860 
—the value of the tithes has more than doubled, 
and in the same ratio the prices of every other 
commodity has increased. 

“This state has also given an impetus to 
trade, and, notwithstanding the absence of 
roads, communication between the districts and 
contiguous provinces has been more regular and 
connected. 

“ For a long time the province. has been a prey 
to brigandage: this evil originating from a 
mountain population unsubdued, and eminently 
warlike and mercenary, has more sway in the 
plains. But it may be said that ‘its develop 
ment has been rather arrested than promoted; 
Christian churches and monasteries, towns and 
inhabitants, are not now pillaged, massacred, and 
burnt by Albanian hordes as used to be done ten 
years ago. 

“On the whole, the undersigned can say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the province of 
Uscup is in that happy state of transition from 
bad to good, perhaps slow in its operation, but on 
that account not less sure in its effects <a 
The ‘exactions of the Greek clergy and the pri- 
mates of the towns fall almost entirely on the 
peasantry. 

“On the whole, the conduct of this body is 
arbitrary, and very frequently cruel. Corporal 
punishment and confinement in irons are availed 
of by it in the exercise of Church discipline over 
its flock The clergy and primates 
are as much to blame in this respect as the sub 
ordinate authorities (Mudirs and Medjlises). 
The principal oppressions under which the pra- 
sants labour arise from the system of farming 
the taxes; and it may be said that in six cases 
out of ten the Christian merchants and the 
Tchorbadjies, and very often the clergy, avail 
themselves of it unsparingly . . . I should 
state, however, that the change for the better 
within the last five years is scarcely perceptible, 
and will only be properly appreciated hereafter 
when its advantages stand out prominently a§ 
from the background of the past. The Christians 
themselves admit that their general condition § 
improved, but they think that more ought to have 
been accomplished by this time. The progress of 
the work of reconstruction does not keep pace 
with their fond hopes of something better than 
they seem ever to expect from their present 
rulers.” 
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Mr. Richard Abbott, writing from Mo- 
nastir, the capital of Western Roumelia, 
says-— 

* T-venture respectfully to state to your Excél- 
lency, that from my knowledge of Turkey and its 
inhabitants, I firmly believe; that notwithstanding 
any privileges and advantages which may be grant- 
ed to the Christians, these, although apparently 
satisfied at first, will never desist from complain- 
ing eventually’ of the Turkish yoke, and making 
their complaints reach the ear of European 
Powers, magnifying to a great degree, as is their 
usual habit, any injustice to which they may have 
been subjected by Mussulmans. 

“he Bulgarians and Greeks have only to look 
back to ten, fifteen, and twenty years, when with 
justice they might have complained of the butden 
of their thraldom ; but now, how great is the dif- 
ference ?” 

Mr. William Abbott, Acting Consul at the 
Dardanelles, observes— 

“That the masses are far from being happy, is 
undeniable. The rural population universally 
complain of their Primates‘much more than of the 
Government officials, with whom they are seldom 
placed in contact, and the Primates throw the 
blame on the officials. The p try, especially 
in'the Christian villages, dare not denounée the 
tyranny of their ‘Primates, having no hopes of ob- 
taining redress from the officials, and every one is 
apprehensive of the perseeution to which he would 
be exposed, even in the event of so doubtful an 
occurrence happenitig as their getting justice 
done, ’ For this ‘reason they meekly submit to in- 
justice, as the lesser of the two-evils ; but they 
eannot be said to be disaffected towards the Go- 
vernment, entertaining the belief that it is not 
awafe of the extent of their sufferings. .'. . 

“ The spiritual chiefs are invested with a certain 
extent of judicial power over their flocks, and in 
the exercise of it, as well as in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, money removes every scruple, and all. deei- 
sions are previously bargained for in the most un- 
blushing manner. The Christians are exposed to 
many arbitrary exactions on their part. The 
barefaced simony which disgraces the Greek 
Church, and the gross ignorance of the clergy, are 
facts unfortunately too notorious to need any men- 
tion of them. ‘The clergy, instead of being in the 
receipt of regular stipends, are obliged to contri- 
bute a fixed annual sum to their diocesans, whose 
principal aim appears to be that of amassing 
wealth at the expense of their co-religionists. 
Although the people are fully aware of these cor- 
rupt practices, the clergy maintain great in- 
fluence over their minds; the various sects are 
firmly attached to the creed of their forefathers, 
and are blind to the superstitions which charac- 
terize their Churches. ar" 

“ A large proportion of their grievances is owing 
to the rapacity of their own authorities, and they 
undoubtedly suffer more vexations in the collec- 
tions of the taxes at the hands of their Primates 
than from Government functionaries. I trace in 
the conduct of the chiefs of the communities the 
origin of the failure of the valuable institution of 
the Medjlis, which was conceived in a most liberal 
spirit by the Government.” 


Mr. Charles Calvert, a gentleman who has | 
filled many Consular appointments, and 
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has great experience of Turkey, thus de- 
scribes the condition of the Christians in 
Macedonia, writing from Salonica, the ca- 
pital of the province— ; 


“ There are’ very few Protestant subjects of the 
Porte in this neighbourhood. Part reside.in the 
town of Salonica, and part in the district of Cas- 
sandra, Some are Jews and some are Greeks. 
All the annoyance they have. been subjected to has 
proceeded from the sect from which they have se- 
ceded. The Jewish Rabbis pronounce the ‘ khey- 
ram,’ and the Greek Bishops the. anathema, 
against the seceders, the. effect of which is to re- 
duce the objects of the ban-to the greatest dis- 
tress. They are avoided by their relatives and 
former friends ; no one will either:buy or sell with 
them, or give them employment; so. that, from 
actual want of the means of subsistence, they are 
obliged to recant. In Russia, the Government 
has made it a penal offence for a Jewish Rabbi to 
pronounce a ban, but Ido not know whether their 
own clergy are privileged or not to anathematize 
the disobedient members of their flocks. It would 
be a great’ boon were the Porte to prohibit the 
practice of anathemas and e ications, for 
the reason that it interferes with the principle of 
toleration in matters of faith, which hasbeen es- 
tablished through the benevolence of the Sultan. 
The Turks may well be excused their fanaticism, 
when so much -bigotry, intolerance, and unchari- 
tableness prevail amongst the Christian sects. The 
Greek clergy, I regret to have to add, are, for the 
most’part, the greatest opponents to the circulation 
of the Scriptures amongst their flock, although 
the latter have generally evineed readiness to re- 
ceive them. 

“The Christian authorities—by which: I mean 
their Spiritual.Chiefs and their Primates .(‘ Coja- 
bashis’)—are even more rapacious and tyrannical 
in their small sphere than the Turkish authorities 
are in a larger sphere. ‘The Bishops and: Metro- 
politans are guilty of many acts of oppression and 
cupidity towards their flocks, which, if committed 
by Turks, would rouse a sterm of indignation on 
the part of the Christian sympathizers. Only a 
few days ago, the Bishop of Vodena, being in want 
of money, sent to a small hamlet of only forty 
families in his diocese and extorted 1,000 piastres. 
The assessed taxes are collected by the Cojabashis, 
who resort to the harshest measures in order to 
exact more than is justly due, so.as to enable them 
to appropriate the surplus.” 


Mr. Holmes, Her Majesty’s Consul in 
Bosnia, who has had equal experience in 
European and Asiatic Turkey, says, writing 
from Bosna Serai, the capital of the pro- 
vince— 

“Since I have been here I have not heard much 
of the Mussulman oppression in the town. This, 
I am told, is partly to be attributed to the expected 
visit of the Grand Vizier. The troops seem very 
orderly, and I hear no complaints of their con- 
duct, and altogether—though I hazard any opinion 
at such a critical moment with hesitation—I think 
that there is no danger of any outbreak of Moslem 
fanaticism, provided that the Christians of Servia 
and Montenegro fail in their constant endeavours 
to excite the Bosniac Christians to rise, that the 
progress of revolt in the Herzegovine be checked, 
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and also that the punishment of the chief criminals 
in Syria be speedy and commensurate with the 
enormity of their crimes.” 

Mr. Consul Zohrah, also writing from 
Bosnia, says— 

“The Christian population is socially better off 
now than it was twenty or ten yearsago. The 
protective laws, though indifferently administered, 
are still extended over them. Their financial posi- 
tion is worse; twenty years ago, it is true, they 
had no laws beyond the caprice of their landlords ; 
but their landlords, well aware that to ruin them 
would be to ruin themselves, allowed them to enjoy 
a greater share of the fruits of their labour than 
they can hope to enjoy now after paying their 
landlords, their taxes, and their priests. 

In the Herzegovina I calculate the peasant’s 
share of his crop at 33 per cent.” 


Major Cox, who was the British Member of 
the Montenegro Boundary Commission, 
and has made several very valuable and 
interesting reports upon the state of the 
European Provinces of Turkey, says of 
their Christian population— 


‘The general condition of the Christians of 
Bulgaria must be regarded as prosperous, but the 
country at large is much infested and scourged by 
bands of robbers. . . . . In no part of 
European Turkey through which I have travelled 
have | been able to substantiate a single case of 
forced conversion or of abduction of Christian 
females by the Mussulmans, and I believe the 
grievances generally may be regarded as the result 
of the corruption of the officials and the mal-ad- 


ministration of the laws; in such grievances the 
Mussulman has a share, though perhaps not an 


equal share, with the Christian. But there is one 
grievance peculiar to the Christian ; it is that of 
the non-reception of Christian and Mussulman 
testimony on equal terms. Could this be rectified, 
I think that the natural progress of the reforms 
already commenced would soon leave the Christian 
population without any peculiar grieyance, and 
give them a secure legal defence.against the many 
petty annoyances of which now they complain. 

“In Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Llerzegovine, the 
Roman Catholics or Latins appear better affected 
toward the Government and the Mussulmans 
than are the Greek Christians—a circumstance 
which I attribute to the fact that the clergy of 
the former are better educated and of a better 
class than those of the latter. 

“In Bulgaria such is the want of mutual con- 
fidence among the Christians, that bitter as is 
their hatred of the Mussulmans, the Government 
has no cause to fear a revolt, unless a foreign 
army march into the country. 

“The temper of the population of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovine is different from that of the Bulga- 
rians. The Mussulmans complain that the Govern- 
ment has given a degree of liberty to the Chris- 
tians, under the name of reforms, which they did 
not need, and do not know how to appreciate ; on 
this account, and by nationality, they (the Mussul- 
mans of Bosnia and the Herzegovine) have a dislike 
to the Turkish Government. Again, the Christians 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovine have been exposed 
to the efforts of armed bands of propagandists, 
who, until a month prior to the death of Prince 
Milosch, crossed over from Servia; and to those 
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which from time to time are made by the semi. 
insurgent tribes who inhabit the Herzegovino. 
Montenegrin frontier. Also the wealthy am 
the Christians of Bosnia and the Herzegovine arg 
fewer than among those of Bulgaria, and the 
people as a race are braver.” 


Mr. Mayers, Her Majesty’s Vice Consul at 
Rustchuk, on the Danube, says— 


“I am told that upwards of a hundred indi. 
viduals availed themselves of the liberty thus 
given to them by His Highness, and addressed 
to the Grand Vizier letters of various descrip. 
tions, but not one of them was of a nature to 
indicate that there existed any ill-feeling amongst 
the Turks against the Christian population, or 
any tendency on the part of the Osmanlis to 
oppress the Rayahs.” 


Mr. Consul General Longworth, to whose 
great knowledge and experience of Turkey 
I have already alluded, confirms all the 
reports that I have quoted. He thus ex- 
presses himself— 


“My own experience, however, leads me to 
infer that in many places, and I should say the 
majority of them, it were vain to look for in- 
dependence of character in the Christian mem- 
bers of these Councils, not more from the domi- 
neering spirit of the Turks than their own dis- 
position, which is crouching and corrupt ; cor- 
ruption and falsehood, indeed, are the chroni¢ 
infirmities, though in a different degree, of the 
generation, both Christian and Moslem. Time 
and education alone can effect a change for the 
better. ‘The Government may, by its Edicts 
and Hatti-Humayouns, hasten and advance such 
a reform; but I question very much whether 
more evil than good will not arise from*pro- 
claiming a social equality which is, in the pre- 
sent state of things and relations of society, 
morally impossible.” 


He thus describes the evil influence exer- 
cised over the adjacent populations by the 
Servian Government, and the unceasing 
intrigues which are resorted to, to keep 
them in a constant state of discontent and 
insurrection, thus frustrating every attempt 
to improve their condition, politically, 
socially, and morally— 


‘*During the last three weeks, a band of eighteen 
brigands, divided into three companies, have 
been wandering about this district. ‘Their chief 
is a Servian, and they are joined by two or 
three Rayahs from a Rayah village situated 
close to the Servian boundary, but the greatest 
part of them are from Servia. A few days ago 
a Christian boy was captured by one of these 
bands, at the village of Schakofza, taken into 
the hills, and a ransom demanded for him from 
his father of 32,000 piastres. The pulice were 
immediately despatched in pursuit of the bri- 
gands, surprised them, and killed two ; four of 
them escaped, of whom two were wounded. ‘The 
boy was released, and brought to the Grand 
Vizier at Nisch, where he made the following 
statement: — ‘That the brigands in question 
went, generally speaking, by Mussulman names, 
although they were really Servians, and nob 
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Mussulmans ; that he had heard them say they ! 
had received orders to kill a certain number of | 
people near Nisch ; that they would also kill his 


father, and they could not take a ransom for 


“The boy was sixteen years old, and delivered 
his statement, as far as I was able to ascertain, in 
astraightforward manner, As a proof, however, 
that his evidence was to be relied on, a written 
list of fifteen Christian names was found on the 
person of one of the robbers who was killed, and 
two of the people whose names were mentioned 
therein have been actually murdered. One of 
them was a Rayah at the village of Lonnitza, and 
the other a Christian notable in the village of 
Dol; both of these Rayahs were known to have 
lived on friendly terms with the Turks, 

“The object for which they were hired appears 
to me to have been as follows :—To cause a genc- 
ral belief that the Mussulmans were constantly 
killing the Christians, and to create disturbances 
throughout those very districts which the Grand 
Vizier was visiting, so that it might hereafter be 
said that even the presence of the Grand Vizier 
was not sufficient to prevent disorder and murder, 
Be this as it may, the same secret agency that 
has directed bands of robbers to enter Bosnia from 
Servia ; the same policy that in Servia stoops to 
any method, however base and degraded it may 
be, provided that it can increase the hatred between 
Mussulmans and Christians, has most probably 
directed these banditti to invade the district of 
Nisch, and has furnished them with the means of 
committing the most cold-blooded assassination. 

“Servia is guaranteed against any armed 
movements on the part of the Porte; is she, on 
that account, to be allowed to continue to spread 
the flames of revolt throughout the Turkish pro- 
vinces adjoining her frontier? If such a line of 
conduct on the part of Servia be suffered to exist 
any length of time, I do not see how the Porte 
can (in these provinces at least) enter upon and 
earry out that work of reform which is now so 
seriously demanded of her by the Powers. It is, 
indeed, surprising that a province which has suf- 
fered so much during the infamous administration 
of Zeinel Pasha, and which has been the scene of 
foreign intrigue for so long a period, should be 
found to be, generally speaking, in so tranquil a 
state. The reason of this, however, may be attri- 
buted to the total indifference, or rather unwill- 
ingness, of the greatest part of the population 
to change their present condition. It is fortunate 
for the Porte that Zeinel Pasha has been, at last, 
removed ; that a man like Osman Pasha has been 
appointed as Vali ; and that the Grand Vizier has 
been sent to redress those grievances which demand 
the most immediate attention.” 


Mr. Vice Consul Blunt, writing from Us- 
cup, in Northern Albania, gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable account of the miscon- 
duct of the Greek Clergy and Primates :— 


“The charges against the Greek ecclesiastics were 
also of a very serious nature. The Archbishop 
of Sciarkioi was found guilty of receiving and giving 
bribes, of levying unjust fees on his flock, and, 
what is worse still, of having violated a Bulgarian 
girl. Charges of a like gravity were also proved 
against another priest of Sciarkioi. The Arch- 
bishop was dismissed from his diocese, and sent to 
Constantinople, there to be dealt with by the 
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Porte. The other priest has been condemned to 
the galleys for life. 

“The priest of Lashotnitza, in the district of 
Leskowatz, one of the chiefs of the conspiracy 
against the local Rayahs, and to which I alluded 
in my report to your Excellency of the 7th in- 
stant, has been found guilty of having taken a very 
prominent part in the murder of the Kogiabashi 
Christo, and has in consequence been sentenced to 
be hung. 

“There were many charges of oppression and 
fraud against the farmers of the taxes: most of 
them were carried through the Court. Against 
Velko, a Bulgarian, 170 ‘ arzuhals’ (petitions) 
were lodged ; and against Rangheli and Sovanco, 
both Bulgarians, 239 !” 


The following extract from the report of 
Major Cathcart serves to show how dif- 
ferently a case of injustice and oppression 
is viewed when committed by a Christian 
and when committed by a Mohamme- 
dan :— 


“Tn all cases of a Turk taking the law into his 
own hands, it is always termed an ‘oppression,’ 
and put to the Government account ; but the re- 
verse case, when a Turk may suffer at a Christian 
hand, is considered quite natural—as illustrated 
lately by an Ionian at Arta, who dragged an Otto- 
man subject, tied to his horse’s tail, through the 
streets to the Vice Consulate—a deed which, if 
perpetrated by a Moslem, would have rung through 
the whole district as a Government ‘ oppression ?” 
but, being the act of a Christian, is quite differently 
interpreted by his co-religionists ; and, in conse- 
quence, I was asked to mitigate the punishment 
inflicted.” 


In order not to confine myself to official 
sources, I have consulted persons who are 
in an entirely independent position. Allow 
me to quote a passage from a letter dated 
March 10 of this year from Mr. Abbott, a 
merchant established at Salonica— 

“ We have just had achange of Governor Gene- 
ral of Macedonia. Husni Pasha, who had been 
three years governing this fine province with great 
justice, and having extirpated brigandage, making 
the whole province as safe as any district of France 
or England, has been removed to Janina, that is, 
to the government of Epirus, where, it appears, his 
excellent administrative qualities are required. 
Hakif Pasha has come from Epirus to Macedonia, 
We had him four years ago, before Husni, for a 
short time, and, from what we then saw of him, 
have every reason to expect he will not be inferior 
to Husni. Such appointments do honour to the 
Porte. 

My hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
has guoted somewhat largely from the 
despatches of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
as if the opinion of Lord Stratford entirely 
confirmed his views in regard to the con- 
dition of the Christians and the Turkish 
Empire in general. I will venture to affirm 
that if he had quoted fairly and impartially 
from those documents, the House would 
have seen that the very reverse is the 
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case. Lord Stratford confirms the reports 
from which I have troubled the House with 
so many extracts ; and it is most important 
that the House should be made acquainted 
with the opinions of one who can speak 
with unexampled experience, and who has 
had more opportunities of examining the 
real state of the Turkish Empire—has had 
more intimate acquaintance with its ledd- 
ing statesmen—has more thoroughly and 
completely investigated this complicated 
and difficult Eastern question than any 
living man. Amongst the despatches laid 
upon the table of the House in 1861 will 
be found one addressed by Lord Stratford 
to Lord Malmesbury, dated the 22nd of 
April 1858. In it are the following re- 
markable passages; the whole despatch 
(which I cannot now read) deserves the 
serious attention of hon, Members ;— 


Turkey and 


“It is in these respects that a motive power 
capable of surmounting the resistance which in 
no country fails to oppose the establishment of 
great innovations, however salutary, is wanted. 
There is no lack of authority on the Sultan’s part. 
The latent resources of his Empire are immense. 
His revenues are increasing... His people. would 
cheerfully conform to changes founded on justice, 
and caleulated to protect as well as to promote 
the operations, of industry. The difficulties are 
principally moral, the results of religious prejudice 
of defective education, and of inveterate abuses in 
every administrative department. But:Europe is 
at hand, with its science, its labour, and its capital. 
The Koran, the harem, and a Babel of languages 
are, no doubt, so many obstacles to advancement 
in a Western sense. But the changes already 
in practice augur well for further improvement. 
Would it be reasonable to despair of a country 
where, in a comparatively short lapse of time, a 
regular army has been substituted for the janis- 
saries, where the influence of the priesthood has 
been effectually controlled, the arbitrary power of 
the provincial governors extinguished, the appli- 
cation of the sacred law to judicial procedure great- 


ly modified, the employment of Christians in the } 


seryice of a Mahometan Government materially 
extended, the objections to borrowing on interest 
practically set aside, and liberty of conscience in 
religious matters solemnly proclaimed. 

** Surely with these miracles in our recollection, 
and with a knowledge, derived from history, of 
the slow, interrupted process of reform in our 
own and other countries, we should not lightly 
abandon the hope we have embraced of Turkey’s re- 
generation. Bearing in mind the additional assur- 
ance of its progress, traceable in such incidental 
facts as the command over Turkish troops in- 
trusted during the late war to British officers, the 
Sultan’s subscription in favour of the sufferers in 
British India, and the offers of auxiliary levies for 
Her Majesty’s service, proceeding from Mussul- 
man chiefs in Turkey, we may continue, even with 
some degree of confidence, to: ground our policy 
in the Levant on that expectation. 

“ Nearly two years and a half have now elapsed 
since the promulgation of the Sultan’s Hatt, and 
not much less since the ratification of the Treaty 
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of Peace. The importance of the charter may 
be estimated by the fact of its being applicable to 
all the Sultan’s subjects alike, whether Mussyl. 
mans or non-Mussulmans. Tt coniprises, more. 
over, all the departments of. administration, at 
the same time that it confirms all ‘the old and ex. 
isting privileges from the earliest times to the 
latest, including the Gulhané and the Tanzimat, 
Though some of its provisions are of special 
plication to those who were formerly designated 
Rayahs, others in greater proportion affect the en. 
tire population of the Empire. Its pervading prin. 
ciples are the reform of abuses, the fusion of 
él , the develop t of resources, liberty of 
conscience, and improved intercourse with foreign. 
ers ‘irrespective of religion. Its ultiniate object 
is the conservation’ of the Empire, together. with 
the security of persons and property.” 


Does Sir Henry Bulwer, the present Am- 
bassador at the Porte, differ from Lord 
Stratford? He has surely not spared the 
Turkish Government when they deserved 
condemnation. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway has quoted some strong 
passages in that sense, and has relied upon 
them to establish his indictment against 
Turkey, although he does appear to charge 
Sir Henry Bulwer with an undue leaning 
towards the Turks. Sir Henry’s reports on 
the state of Turkey are amongst the most 
searching and the most suggestive that have 
been sent to the Foreign Office. Let us 
see what is his opinion of the condition of 
the Christians and of the state of the 
He says, writing from 
Constantinople, July 26, 1859— 

* Whether the Turks have done a great deal, or 
very little, depends on the point of view from 
which we look at the subject. If we compare 
Turkey as she is. with what she was twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the change is marvellous. Men 
who lived at the former period tell me, every day, _ 
they can hardly credit the state of things they 
see now, when they remember what existed in the 
days of their youth. 

* On the other hand, when you compare Turkey 
as she is, to what she ougkt to be, in order to 
stand side by side on equal terms with the first 
and most civilized States in Europe, the 
she has to make is so immense that that which 
she has already made appears almost insignificant. 

“In no countries are great reforms made, 
especially when they involve social changes, except 
as the generations which grow up in one set 
ideas have been replaced by generations which 
grow upin another ; but in this country especially, 
a country composed of various races with various 
religions, each sect being exclusive and fanatical, 
and one race especially being the dominant one— 
in a country, moreover, which has always hitherto 
been ruled by a loose and undisciplined system of 
government—any change that would suit our no- 
tions of justice, government, and law can only be 
a work of great difficulty and considerable time. 


In a despatch of the 24th April 1960, he 
says— 
“ In the mean time I must impress this fact im 
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the strongest manner on Her Majesty’s Govern- 4 


ment—viz., that there are at the present moment 
at the head of affairs three or four men, equally 
remarkable for their integrity and ability, who 
have risen to their exalted position solely on 
account of their integrity and ability ; and I feel 
confident that your Lordship will agree with me, 
that when men without any other advantage than 
that of integrity and ability rise to the first place 
in a Government, whatever in other respects that 
Government may be, the State which such Go- 
vernment represents cannot be considered lost 
beyond redemption. 

“Such a symptom in Turkey, though perhaps 
the only startling one I could give in the history 
of its improvement, is also, perhaps, the very best 
by which such improvement could be illustrated.” 
Again, writing on January 18, 1861— 

“T have always been hitherto of opinion, that 
though all that might be desirable has not been 
done in the way of change, there is not on record 
a country in which so much has been changed, 
notwithstanding great difficulties, as in Turkey 
during the last twenty years; and my conviction 
in this respect is still what it was.” 


I think that I have now shown that all 
the reports we have received from the 
East, whether from Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives or from Her Majesty’s numerous 
Consuls and Vice Consuls, entirely agree 
in their statements, and completely corro- 
borate what I have ventured to state to 
the House. To insinuate that there has 
been systematic collusion between men of 
such high character and such untarnished 
honour, to say that they have wilfully 
deceived Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that they have told that which they know 
to be untrue in order to please the Foreign 
Office, or to support any particular line of 
policy, is so monstrous an accusation that 
it cannot merit the serious consideration 
of the House, and scarcely deserves either 
refutation or notice in an assembly of 
gentlemen. 

To go one step further. It would seem 
that some people think the Turkish Go- 
vernment more liberal than an English 
Government in certain respects. I re- 
ceived a few days ago an interesting cir- 
cular on the subject of the cultivation of 
cotton in Turkey, signed by the eminent 
firm of Neil Brothers & Co. They de- 
scribe the great and liberal encouragement 
given by the Turkish Government to the 
cultivation of that most important article 
of produce, the concession of lands by the 
Sultan for the purpose, and the attempts 
successfully made for the introduction of 
seed into Turkey from other parts of the 
world. After praising the Turkish Go- 
vernment for their great liberality they 
add these words — 
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“Certainly of no other competitor can this be 
said. Nor have those who would encourage the 
cultivation to deal with an obstinate and imprac- 
ticable Government, like that of India.” 


I regret that my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India is not in his 
place to vindicate the Indian Government, 
and to show that it, at least, is not so far 
behind the Turkish Government. I have 
the authority of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Mr. Potter) for stating 
that the increase in the cotton cultivation 
of Turkey during the last year has ex- 
ceeded that of all other countries. My 
hon. Friend has fallen into the same error 
to-night as others have committed in this 
House. He has talked of Christians as 
being unable to purchase land in Turkey, 
and has pointed out that, consequently, 
its cultivation cannot be developed. But 
the law of Turkey does not differ with 
respect to the possession of land from the 
law of this country. A subject of the 
Sultan, whether Christian or Moham- 
medan, may hold land; a foreigner cannot. 
But even in the case of a foreigner, the 
Turkish Government has acted with great 
liberality, as the circular which I hold in 
my hand shows. By several ingenious 
fictious of law, which it is not necessary 
to describe, foreigners are virtually ena- 
bled to possess land, and I have never 
heard of an instance in which they have 
been deprived of it. But my hon. Friend 
has contradicted himself, when having in 
one part of his speech declared that Chris- 
tians could not purchase land, in another 
he has said that they are gradually buying 
out the Turks. 

Before I conclude, I must say a few 
words on the finances of Turkey, which 
have been somewhat rudely assailed. The 
Turkish Government, as it will be remem- 
bered, being desirous of introducing a good 
system into the administration of their 
finances, and of removing the abuses that 
existed, requested the English Govern- 
ment to afford them their advice and as- 
sistance. This request was willingly com- 
plied with, and two gentlemen the 
public service, of great experience and 
capacity, Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster, 
were sent to Constantinople for that pur- 
pose. Perhaps no stronger proof could be 
afforded of the progress made by the Turk- 
ish Government and their desire to bring 
their institutions more into accordance with 
the civilization of Europe, than their will- 
ingness to submit to representatives of 
the Governments of England and France 
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Commissioner, the Marquis de Pleuc, a 
gentleman of considerable knowledge and 
ability) the whole of their finances, and 
to make those Governments acquainted, 
without reserve, with their resources and 
present condition. I will venture to affirm 
that no Government has ever taken a more 
liberal course. I will venture to assert 
that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in his 
most ardent desire for the reform and im- 
provement of Turkey, had never dreamt 
that a Turkish Ministry would thus volun- 
tarily appeal to foreign Powers and lay 
bare to their agents the condition of the 
whole finances of the empire. Lord Ho- 
bart, Mr. Foster, and the Marquis de 
Pleuc had access to all the books, ac- 
counts, and returns of the Government. 
They were treated with unreserved confi- 
dence. Having examined with great care 
the financial condition of the State, they 
made certain suggestions as to the method 
of keeping the public accounts, as to im- 
posing new taxes and discontinuing the 
collection of others, as to the mode of 
dealing with the revenue, and as to the 
payment of the debts and consolidation of 
the liabilities of the Government. Some 


of those suggestions have already been 
acted upon with much success. Others, 
I am convinced, will, in the course of time, 


be carried out. One part of the advice 
they most strongly urged upon the Porte 
was the withdrawal of the paper money, 
which had been greatly depreciated, and 
the constant fluctuations in which caused 
great embarrassment, not only in all com- 
mercial operations, but in the daily mone- 
tary dealings of the people. They also 
suggested the consolidation of the floating 
debt. For these purposes they recom- 
mended the raising of a loan in England. 
The Turkish Government accordingly ne- 
gotiated a loan in this country, for 
nominally £8,000,000, but yielding only 
£5,000,000. I will pass over any personal 
charges that may have been made against 
me’ with regard to that loan. I feel sure 
that the House will not think it necessary 
for me even to notice them. The question 
I have to deal with is simply this :— 
Has the money been applied to the pur- 
poses for which it was raised, and in ac- 
cordance with the pledges given by the 
Porte to those who advanced it—that is to 
say, to the withdrawal of the “ caimé,” 
or paper money, and to the consolidation 
of the floating debt? Now, I repeat what 
I have declared before, that it has been, 
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every farthing of it; and that the asser. 
tions so confidently made in this House, 
and in the press, that any part of it has 
been diverted to other purposes—that it 
has been used by the Turkish Government 
in subduing the Montenegrins, and for 
oppressing the Christians, are utterly un. 
founded and untrue. I have laid upon the 
table of the House the Keports of Lord 
Hobart, who was especially sent out by 
the English Government at the request of 
the English bondholders and of the Porte, 
to superintend the application of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan. They show that the 
Turkish Government have most faithfully 
and honestly adhered to their engagements; 
that every farthing of the loan has been 
devoted to the purposes for which it was 
intended; that the mode of its application 
has given entire satisfaction to the com- 
mercial classes, native and foreign; and 
that no less a sum than £9,000,000 ster- 
ling of paper money—that is, the whole 
paper currency of the empire, has been 
withdrawn from circulation in the short 
space of a few months. Sir, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that there is no nation in 
the world that can point to such a result, 
to an operation of this magnitude and 
importance, carried out in so short a time 
with such success, with such liberality to 
the holders of the depreciated coinage, and 
with such general satisfaction to all classes, 
It is surely unparalleled. It is true that 
the amount of the loan raised in England 
in 1862 did not prove sufficient to conso- 
lidate the whole of the floating debt: a 
further sum was required. By Lord Ho- 
bart’s advice, I believe, the Turkish Go- 
vernment determined to contract another 
loan, which has been raised partly in 
France and partly in this country. That 
loan has been negotiated on even better 
terms than the previous one, thus furnish- 
ing a complete answer to those who assert, 
that had the Reports of Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster been published earlier, the 
previous loan would not have been ob- 
tained. So far from such having been the 
case, these Reports have increased the 
confidence of the public in the resources 
of Turkey. Moreover, these documents 
farnish the strongest possible evidence of 
the earnest desire of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to be guided by European advice in 
the improvement and reform of the admi- 
nistration of their finances. They show how 
much has already been effected in that 
direction, whilst at the same time they 
point out that there is still much to be 
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done. I would wish especially to impress 
upon the House that the Christian subjects 
of the Porte—the Greek, Armenian, and 
Christian merchants—will chiefly profit by 
these great reforms. The principal trade 
of Turkey is in their hands; and however 
useful or advantageous these financial 
operations may prove to the Turkish popu- 
Jation in general, it is they who will prin- 
cipally reap the benefit. 

Now, let me ask the attention of the 
House to the increase of Turkish trade as 
a proof of increased prosperity, and of an 
improved condition of internal administra- 
tion. In 1831 the Turkish import trade 
from England amounted to £888,684; in 
1839 it had increased to £1,430,224; in 
1848 to £3,116,365; and in 1860 to 
£5,639,898. The export trade had in- 
creased no less rapidly from £1,387,416 
in 1840, to £3,202,558 in 1856, and 
£5,505,492 in 1860, the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities included. In fact, the trade 
with England had increased in twenty- 
three years 635 per cent. The results as 
regards France have been no less remark- 
able. In 1833 the imports from that 
country amounted in value to 16,730,000 
francs; in 1856 they had risen to91,860,000 
francs. The exports in 1833 were only 


874,000 francs ; in 1856 they had risen 


to 131,546,258 francs. The revenue of 
Turkey shows a no less extraordinary re- 
sult. In the time of Sultan Mahmoud it 
amounted to only £3,000,000 a year; in 
1850 it had risen to £7,000,000: it has 
now reached £15,000,000, and there can 
be little doubt, that if the present course 
of reform and improvement is persevered 
in, the revenue, owing to the vast resources 
of the country, may be even doubled with- 
out inconvenience or over-taxation. My 
hon. Friend has endeavoured to explain 
away these startling facts, which admit of 
no denial, by saying that the Turkish Go- 
vernment can go on getting money, be- 
cause it can plunder and rob the people 
with impunity, and that it does so when- 
ever it is in want of it. But my hon. 
Friend has surely spoken without reflec- 
tion. Such a process must have an end. 
No Government, however despotic, can go 
on robbing the people of what they possess. 
If it did, the result would be not a rising, 
but a falling revenue; not an improving 
but a decaying trade; not prosperity, but 
penury, bankruptcy, and misery. We have 
in Turkey, as I have shown, proofs of a 
daily-increasing revenue; consequently, of 
a increasing population. How can ex- 
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cessive taxation account for this state of 
things? But in Turkey the taxation is 
considerably less than 10s. a head, whilst 
in this country and France it amounts to 
considerably more than £2. These are 
facts which cannot be contradicted. But, 
lest I might be misled with regard to these 
proofs of progress by information given from 
what my hon. Friend seems to insinuate 
are interested sources. I have sought an 
independent and unbiassed authority. I re- 
quested Mr. Gilbertson, who has been for 
some time the General Manager of the Otto- 
man Bank in the East, who has been em- 
ployed in many of the financial operations 
of the Porte, and who is a gentleman of 
great experience and ability, to give me his 
opinion upon the state of Turkish finances, 
and upon the improvements which the 
Turkish Government has introduced. I 
will not trouble the House with the whole 
of his letter, but I will read from it one 
or two paragraphs. He says— 


“The Public Works Commission elaborated a 
system for the formation of roads, a Stamp Act 
was promulgated, and a licensing system framed, 
productive duties on tobacco and salt were estab- 
lished, the police force of the capital was increased 
in efficiency and diminished in cost—a measure 
having its fiscal value. Under Kiani Pasha the 
custom-house abuses rapidly diminished, and the 
revenue benefited proportionally, for the Crown 
could now do away everywhere with the pernicious 
system of farming the customs revenues. It is 
not pretended that these and other reforms have 
abolished all abuses in the improved administrative 
departments ; many, and crying ones, notoriously 
exist, but the improvement is enormous, although 
its real extent and importance can only be fairly 
estimated by those intimately acquainted with the 
habits and prejudices of the Eastern people.” 


It is, no doubt, perfectly true that these 
reforms could not be introduced, these 
loans raised, and these operations carried 
through, without adding to the public debt 
of Turkey. But by a wise provision a 
sinking fund has been created, by which 
this foreign debt will be gradually di- 
minished one-fiftieth every year until it 
will be entirely extinguished in fifty years. 
So elastic are the revenues and resources 
of Turkey that I cannot doubt, that if the 
Porte continues as it has begun, it will 
experience no difficulty whatever in meet- 
ing its obligations. It must be remem- 
bered, to the great honour of Turkey, that 
she has never failed to pay her debts with 
the greatest punctuality, and that the credit 
she may command in the market, and the 
power she has of raising money, is not to 
be attributed, as my hon. Friend would 
lead the House to believe, to the undue 
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assistance of the English or any other Go- 
vernment, but to the simple fact of people 
being willing to lend money to a State 
which has hitherto faithfully discharged 
its obligations. Itis very easy to reproach 
the Porte with irregularities, and with a 
bad system of taxation. But the difficul- 
ties with which the Turkish Government 
has to contend are far greater than hon. 
Gentlemen are probably aware of. One 
of the greatest of their difficulties will be 
found in what are called the capitulations. 
By these capitulations, or conventions en- 
tered into with European Powers, the sub- 
jects of these Powers are placed in an 
exceptional position. They claim certain 
rights and privileges—amongst them those 
of not paying Turkish taxes, and of not 
obeying Turkish laws. I will not say that 
these capitulations were not at the time 
necessary for the protection of foreigners, 
and that in some respects they are still so. 
But they are, at the same time, the cause 
of infinite trouble and embarrassment, not 
only to the Turkish Government, but to 
the Representatives of the Powers whose 
subjects claim the benefit of them. Let 
me mention a case to illustrate this as 
regards the imposition of just and neces- 
sary taxes. Amongst the taxes which the 
Porte was recommended to raise in lieu of 
other taxes which were for some reason or 
another objectionable was one upon horses 
and, I believe, donkeys too. The Repre- 
sentatives of some of the great Powers 
objected to the payment of this tax by 
their subjects, on the ground that it was a 
personal tax from which they were ex- 
empted by the capitulations. As some of 
the Representatives would not allow it to 
be levied, of course the others were under 
the necessity of refusing also. As the 
Porte did not consider it just to levy a tax 
upon Turkish subjects which foreigners 
refused to pay, the scheme dropped, and 
thus a considerable and legitimate source 
of revenue was abandoned. 

My hon. Friend has denounced the 
large expenditure of the Sultan himself 
as an instance of the reckless extrava- 
gance of the Turkish Government. He 
has told us of the vast sums lavished by 
the late Sultan upon his palaces. It 
would have been only just and fair to 
the present Sultan if he had added that 
His Majesty has, of his own free will, re- 
nounced nearly £25,000 a month of his civil 
list, and has generously paid a large amount 
of the arrears owing to the troops out of his 
own pocket. He has, moreover, insisted 
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upon various retrenchments, and has en. 
deavoured to inculcate doctrines of eco. 
nomy on the officers of his household ang 
his Ministers. Whilst these retrench. 
ments and reforms are being made in the 
administration of the finances, the Turk. 
ish Government are not going back from 
that liberal commercial policy which has 
always characterized Turkey ; on the con. 
trary, they have continued in the course 
of free trade, and have recently concluded 
treaties with this country and other 
States, placing their import and export 
duties upon a very low scale, and encou- 
raging the most liberal commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the world. Turkey 
is already beginning to feel the advantage 
of this extension of her free-trade policy, 
and I have no doubt that she will soon 
reap benefits even greater from it. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden) should be the last man to 
run down and denounce those who have 
been amongst the first and most apt of 
his pupils. 

In considering, as we have done this 
evening, tha condition of the Turkish 
Empire, let us remember that we always 
hear the worst side of any grievance of 
which the Christians may have to complain. 
European Diplomatic Representatives and 
European Consuls have constituted them- 
selves the advocates and defenders of the 
Christians, and very few cases of oppres- 
sion escape their vigilance, and are not 
brought to the notice of the Porte. The 
Turkish Government and Turkish local 
authorities are compelled to submit, how- 
ever unwillingly, to their constant inter- 
ference. There is no doubt that too 
often it is justified by the case itself; 
but very frequently the grounds of com- 
plaint are very slight indeed. The Chris- 
tians have, unfortunately, got into a habit 
of seeking foreign interference to save 
themselves from doing that which is even 
right, such, for instance, as paying a just 
debt, or even for the sake of revenging 
themselves upon a Mohammedan. This 
state of things naturally leads to very 
great inconvenience, and often to very 
gross injustice. I remember a former 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who was well known for his wit and 
ready humour, taking an opportunity of 
practically showing the absurdity of push- 
ing this interference too far. The British 
Ambassador had sent a dragoman to the 
Porte to remonstrate on the subject of 
some grievance which had been brought 
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to his notice by a Christian community. 
The Minister listened with attention to 
the remonstrance, and promised redress. 
The dragoman was about to leave the 
room, well satisfied with his success, 
when the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
requested him to remain a little longer. 
“] have,” said he, *‘a very grave case 
to bring before Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor. His Majesty the Sultan has re- 
ceived a letter from England which in- 
forms him that the English people are 
labouring under the most grievous injus- 
tice; their bread is actually taxed; and 
although there is abundance of corn in 
neighbouring countries, yet they are not 
allowed to bring it into England, but are 
compelled to pay a great price for their 
loaf, and are in consequence in danger of 
starving.”’ He pulled from his pocket 
the letter, describing in very eloquent 
and touching terms the suffering and 
misery of the English people, and de- 
nouncing the unjust and iniquitous laws 
which caused them. That letter was 
signed “ Richard Cobden.” ‘‘ The Sul- 
tun,” continued the Minister, ‘‘ takes 


the most lively interest in these poor 
people; he is deeply touched by this 


account of their misfortunes. Will you 
have the goodness to represent the case 
to the Ambassador, and beg him to in- 
form Her Majesty very respectfully that 
the Sultan would be extremely gratified 
if she would repeal these bad laws, and 
permit her subjects to eut cheap and un- 
taxed bread? ”’ After all that has been 
said of the present state of Turkey, I 
would ask hon. Members to contrast it 
for one moment with her condition not 
many years ago. Then rebellion and in- 
surrection were rife from Belgrade to the 
Persian Gulf. Ali Pasha, of Janina, had 
successfully resisted the Government of 
the Sultan, and was at the head of an 
army. The Pasha of Eyypt had not only 
thrown off his allegiance, but threatened 
to march upon the capital itself. The 
Mamlook Pashas of Bagdad were almost 
independent. In Asia Minor the old feu- 
dal chiefs, the ‘“ Dereh Beys,” as they 
were called, and in Turkey in Europe 
the various hereditary Pashas, refused to 
pay tribute or to acknowledge the autho- 
nity of the Sultan. Russia was threat- 
ening the Turkish Empire from the north, 
and had already deprived it of some ot 
its provinces. The Janissaries, a bold and 
disaffected band of armed men, constantly 
threatened the life of the Sovereign himself, | 
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and committed acts of the most grievous 
oppression both upon the Christian and 
Mussulman populations. Now, Albania 
and the formerly semi-independent tribes of 
Western Turkey have been reduced to 
subjection and are under the control of 
the Porte, pay their taxes, and furnish 
troops. Not only is the Viceroy of Egypt 
no longer in open hostility to the Sultan, 
but he is anxious to draw nearer to his 
Sovereign, and to re-establish the most 
intimate and friendly relations between 
that province and the rest of the Empire. 
We have recently heard of the Sultan’s 
visit to that part of his dominions, of the 
lively interest that he manifested in its 
prosperity, and of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion with which he was greeted by both 
Christians and Mohammedans. The inde- 
pendent Pashas and Dereh Beys have long 
since been reduced to subjection, and obey 
the laws of the Empire. The advance of 
Russia has been stayed, and she no longer 
threatens the Turkish Empire with in- 
vasion or war. The cruel and lawless 
Janissaries have been utterly destroyed, 
and in their stead the Sultan has a large 
and well-appointed army. As Sir Henry 
Bulwer observes, these changes are indeed 
“a miracle,” and no other country can 
show the like of them. 

I have now pointed out what Turkey has 
done. I think any impartial man must 
admit that she may hope for a prosperous 
future if her statesmen persist in a wise 
policy, and continue earnestly in the path 
of improvement and reform. Now, let me 
ask my hon. Friend what he is aiming 
at. I confess, that having very carefully 
listened to his speech, I am at a loss to un- 
derstand what policy he recommends us to 
pursue with regard to Turkey. He has 
proposed no Resolution to the House. Does 
he wish to break up the Turkish Empire 
altogether, and deliver over its spoil to 
others? Ifso, the task, I can assure him, 
is not so easy a one as he imagines. I 
pointed out some time ago, when a debate 
upon the subject of Turkey took place in 
this House, that a large portion of the 
population of Turkey in Europe, probably 
at least one-third—Mr. Longworth assures 
me that his own inquiries lead him to be- 
lieve still more—are Mussulmans or Turks. 
These constitute the great bulk of the 
landed proprietors. Now, I would beg 
the House to consider what handing over 
the European Provinces of Turkey to the 
Christian population means. It means 
either the expulsion or the extermination of 
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every Mohammedan. There is no disguis- 
ing the fact. I have heard it asserted 
myself over and over again by those who 
advocate the rising of the Christians 
against the Turks, and by those who have 
taken part in insurrections in Turkey. It 
is not an easy thing to deprive 4,000,000 
of human beings of their property or of 
their lives, more especially when they are 
of a warlike and brave race, are inured to 
arms, and have to deal with a degraded 
and pusillanimous population such as the 
Christians at present undoubtedly are. If 
you wish to incite them to this struggle 
for life or death, reflect first upon the in- 
evitable consequences. Hitherto the Turk- 
ish Government, which is after all a long- 
suffering, a humane, and a liberal Govern- 
ment, has not had recourse to the supreme 
measure for its defence. But suppose the 
Sultan, pressed on all sides by foreign 
Powers, the Christians brought into revolt, 
and his very throne threatened, were to 
call upon his Mohammedan subjects to 
make the last great struggle for their pro- 
perty and their lives, what would be the 
result? Why, I donot hesitate to say that 
the most terrible massacre that history can 
record would ensue. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of Christian lives would be 
sacrificed. Some European Power might 
perhaps interfere to stay the sluughter, but 
no interference could take place until it 
had reached a climax too horrible to con- 
template. And could we blame the Turks 
for making this last great struggle when 
everything they hold sacred and dear was 
at stake? Would not the same thing take 
place in any other country of the world 
where one part of the population sought to 
expel or destroy the remainder, from which 
it differed in race or creed? I repeat that 
in the East Christian supremacy means 
Mohammedan extermination; and the Mus- 
sulman knows it full well. 

But let us suppose that the Christian 
population, having expelled or exterminat- 
ed the Mohammedans, were left to govern 
themselves. Would they succeed better— 
would they be more quiet, more tolerant, 
more forbearing to each other? I doubt 
it. The Armenian hates the Greek as 
much, if not more, than he hates the Mo- 
hammedan. The Greek hates the Arme- 
nian as much as he hates the Catholic. 
The Catholic hates them all. 
is ready to persecute and destroy the other 
sects. Has my hon. Friend been at Jeru- 
silem at the time of the celebration of 
Easter? Has he scen the horrible and 
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scandalous scenes which take place jg 
the very precincts of the sepulchre of oyr 
Lord? Has he seen Catholics, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Copts slaying each other op 
the spot where, of all places on the fage 
of the earth, one would believe tha 
Christian men would forget their differ. 
ences and seek a holy peace? Has he seey 
a Mussulman guard called into a Christian 
Church to divide and calm these enraged 
combatants? Has he seen the dead bodies 
of these believers in Christ laid out in 
ghastly array by Mohammedan soldiers? 
If he has not, let him go himself to Jeru- 
salem, or read the accounts of those who 
have witnessed these sad and degradi 
spectacles. I would specially refer him 
to the graphic picture given by my friend 
Mr. Curzon of these scenes, in his inter- 
esting and instructive work on the Monas- 
teries of the Levant. Did my hon. Friend 
read a few days ago a letter in Th 
Times newspaper describing the Eastem 
ceremonies in the Church of Jerusalem? 
If he did, he must surely have blushed for 
shame at the conduct of those who, pre 
tending to the title of Christians, had 
assembled to worship at the shrine of 
Him who had taught peace and good-will 
amongst men. What must the Turk, 
with his reverence for holy places and his 
simple faith, think of these blasphemies 
and these profane mummeries? The 
writer of that letter actually condemns a 
Turkish officer who, half in jest, half in 
earnest, endeavoured to separate with a 
whip those engaged in unseemly and u- 
holy combat. Surely this mode of dealing 
with these fanatics was, after all, more 
humane and more tolerant than the use of 
the sword and the bayonet, and the dis 
charge of volleys of musketry into a help- 
less crowd of men, women, and children. 
Perhaps the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) can describe to us 
how Christian and civilized men recently 
treated, in Christian churches, a congre 
gation whose offence was the singing of 
patriotic hymns and the offering up of 
prayers for the liberation of their country; 
how the most holy places were stained 
with blood, and how the ferocious Coe 
‘sacks dispersed with their lances the 
‘unhappy crowd. And how would the 
| Christians, let me ask, treat the Jews, 
who form no inconsiderable portion of the 
population of Turkey, and are trea 


|with humanity and liberality by the 


Turks? It was only last Easter that the 
Turkish authorities at Smyrna, perhaps 
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the most civilized city in the East as far and, kissing it with affectionate ardour, 
as the Christians are concerned, had to | exclaimed, ‘‘ God be praised, this is our 


interfere to protect the Jewish inhabitants | own earth !” 


What, let me ask, takes 


from being murdered by Greeks and Catho- | place in Circassia and amongst the inde- 
lics. I hold in my hand a slip cut out pendent tribes of Mohammedan moun- 
from a Constantinople paper—not a Turk- | taineers when they once get under the 
ish paper, remember—giving the account 'sway of Russia? In the Crimea there 
of an outrage committed at the same | was once a prosperous, happy, and indus- 


period upon the Jews in a village on the | trious Tatar population. 


Bosphorus, which might have led to fatal 
results, had not the Turkish authorities 
interfered. You will remember that Mr. 
Longworth has told us that the Jews of 
Belgrade lived for quiet and protection 
amongst those Turks whom the Servians 
now denounce for their cruelty and in- 
tolerance. I have read to you the de- 
scriptions given by our Consuls of the 
oppression and the injustice committed by 
the Greek Bishops and Primates upon 
their own people. 
that they do this with the support and 
at the instigation of the Porte. He is, I 
ean assure him, entirely mistaken. So far 
from this being the case, the Porte has 
endeavoured to interfere and to restrain 
them. But when it has done so, what 
has been the consequence? Why, the 


clergy appeal to the Russian Government, 
whom they look upon as their protector, 


and a fresh cause of grievance is raised 
against the Turkish Government for in- 
terfering with the liberties and privileges 
of the Greek Church ! 

Whatever may be the bad government 
of the Turk—and I admit and condemn 
its shortcomings as much as any man—it 
must at least be allowed that they are the 
only people who can maintain anything 
like order amongst the many different 
opposing sects and races which constitute 
the Turkish Empire. Does my _ hon. 
Friend think that the people of Turkey 
would be any happier or more prosperous 
under Russian rule? Not very long ago 
11,000 Bulgarians were induced by Rus- 
Sian agents to leave their native country 
and to settle in Russia. They were so 
inhospitably received, they were exposed 
to so many hardships and to so much 
oppression, that out of this number 4,000 
died ; the remainder tovuk the first oppor- 
tunity of returning to Bulgaria, although 
they had to abandon everything, and to 
cross the frontier in a state of absolute 
destitution. The Turks received them 
kindly. Ihave heard from eye-witnesses, 
that when they found themselves again in 
their native villages and fields, these poor 
people threw themselves on the ground, 





| 


| 
| 





Their country 
was conquered by Kussia. What became 
of them? Let an eminent traveller, well 
known to most hon. Members of this 
House, tell the tale. I quote a passage 
from Mr. Oliphant’s Shores of the Black 
Sea. He writes of the Crim Tatars— 
“Tt was melancholy to think that the inha- 
bitants of these lovely valleys were gradually 
disappearing under the blighting influence which 
Russia appears to exercise over her Moslem sub- 
jects. Of late years the Tatars have been 
rapidly diminishing, and now number about 


My hon. Friend says | 100,000, or scarcely half the entire population of 


the Crimea. ‘Their energy, too, seems declining 
with their numbers. Whole tracts of country 
susceptible of a high state of cultivation, and 
once producing abundantly, are now lying waste ; 
their manufactories deteriorating, their territorial 
wealth destroyed, their noble families becoming 
extinct, their poor ground down by Russian tax- 


| gatherers, and swindled out of their substance 


by dishonest sub-officials.” 


Remember, it is this very Russian Govern- 
ment which is continually denouncing the 
Turks for ill-treating their Christian sub- 
jects, and which is constantly interfering 
for their protection. These exiled Tatar 
tribes from the Crimea and the mountuins 
to the east of the Black Sea seek an asy- 
lum and hospitality in Turkey. They are 
not refused to them. On the contrary, 
they have been received, fed, and clothed, 
and have had lands given them. In Asia 
Minor are several flourishing communities 
of Cossacks, who have taken refuge from 
Russia, and are now amongst the best 
subjects of the Sultan. Whilst we con- 
demn the treatment of the Christians by 
the Mohammedans, let us at least make 
some allowance for the feelings of the 
Turks when they see the sights that I have 
described. Do you think the Mussulman 
inhabitants of Bulgaria can behold, un- 
moved and unconcerned, the long lines of 
their co-religionists, deprived of their all, 
and well-nigh of their lives, slowly crossing 
the frontiers of Servia, driven forth as 
beggars and outcasts from the lands which 
they have ivherited from their forefathers, 
merely because they happen to differ in 
faith from those amongst whom they sought 
to live? 

My hon. Friend has denounced, in no 
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measured terms, the fanaticism of the 
Turks. He has used language which I 
confess to have heard with great regret. 
Let me ask him whether he does not think 
that he himself will be responsible for 
a good deal of that fanaticism. Will not 
such speeches as he has made this evening 
tend to awaken or increase that fanatical 
spirit which was gradually dying out? 
The debates in this House reach nearly 
every part of the world. They are trans- 
lated and noticed throughout the East. We 
have a large Mohammedan population in 
India. They may think, from reading 
what has fallen from my hon. Friend, that 
we Christians are prepared to treat with 
intolerable injustice those who profess 
Mohammedanism, that their rights and 
liberties are not to be respected, and that as 
we advocate the expulsion and extermina- 
tion of the Mussulmans of Turkey, so their 
turn may come next, and that they are to 
be driven from India. I have often heard 
it said, by persons well acquainted with the 
populations of India, that speeches made 
in Parliament had no little share in bring- 
ing about the deplorable events which took 
place a short time ago in that country. 
Moreover, will not these speeches tend to 
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Catholic priesthood, with their flaunt. 
ing banners of many colours, and their 
gaily-dressed images of the Virgin ang 
the saints; or you may pass the solemp 
burial procession of the Greeks, with the 
corpse exposed and adorned with flow. 
ers and gaudy finery. . You will observe 
the Turkish population looking on with 
decent respect, and even sometimes with 
a certain degree of reverence. Where, ] 
ask, in Europe, even in the most civilized 
and liberal countries, could such sights be 
witnessed ? In dealing with a country 9 
full of the anomalies that I have described, 
with so much to condemn and so much to 
approve, Her Majesty’s Government has, 
I am convinced, followed a consistent, a 
liberal, a humane, a statesmanlike, and, 
if I may be permitted the use of the word, 
in the sense I mean, a “ philosophical” 
policy. We have no desire to advocate 
and support conduct on the part of the 
Christians which we condemn in the case 
of the Mohammedans ; nor do we wish to 
see Christians oppressing or exterminat. 
ing Mussulmans, any more than to see 
Mussulmans oppressing or cruelly treating 
Christians. What we desire is, that equal 
justice should be done to all races, creeds, 


excite the Christian population, to lead |and sects. My hon. Friend has quoted 
them into bloody and hopeless struggles, | some extracts from the despatches of Lord 


and to encourage those who are endeavour- | Stratford de Redcliffe. 


ing to bring about insurrections and out- 
breaks in Turkey? I am afraid my hon. 
Friend and those who use similar language 
incur no small amount of responsibility, 
and may have partly to answer for events 
which we may yet have deeply to deplore. 
But I will venture to tell my hon. Friend 
that what he has denounced as religious 
fanaticism is not so much religious fanati- 
cism as that instinct of self-preservation 
which must exist in every race. The 
Mussulmans, as I have said, are led to be- 
lieve that their time is come, that the day 
of their destruction is at hand, that the 
Christian Powers are going to deliver them 
over—their property and their lives—to 
their implacable enemies. Is it surprising 
that they should look upon Christians with 
suspicion, that they should show some signs 
of irritation and anger? The Turkish 
Government has never“been a really in- 
tolerant Government. At Constantinople 
and in other cities of the Turkish Empire 
you may see the mosque, the church, and 
the synagogue standing side by side—a 
prospect not visible in many capitals of 
Europe. You may see wending through 
the streets the processions of the Roman 
Mr. Layard 





That distinguished 
diplomatist may be classed amongst the 
first and the truest friends of Turkey. At 
the same time, no man has done more than 
he has done to promote the real interests 
and to secure the just rights of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte. During his 
long and successful career in the East he 
succeeded in effecting great reforms, mainly 
directed to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Christians, although not less 
beneficial to the Empire at large. His 
constant and earnest endeavours were di- 
rected to the abolition of such barbarous 
laws as still marked the inferiority, the 
servitude, of those who were not Moham- 
medans. Through his energetic interfer- 
ence the punishment of death, previously 
inflicted upon renegades from the Mo 
hammedan religion, was abolished. Under 
his advice, and at his instance, the Sultan 
issued that celebrated Imperial rescript, 
the Hatti-Humayoun, which virtually ad- 
mitted the civil equality of the Mussul- 
man and the Christian, and which laid 
down principles which, if fairly and im 
partially carried out, would leave little to 
be desired in the Turkish Empire. Bat 
let it be remembered, that whilst Lord 
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Stratford was pursuing a policy which was 
entirely consistent with his own generous, 
humane, and enlightened views, he was at 
the same time obeying the instructions of 
his Government, and was acting up to their 
policy and opinions. Nor would any other 
instructions have been sent to any other 
ambassador at Constantinople, whether 
those instructions were issued by Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, Lord Malmes- 
bury, or the noble Earl now at the head 
of the Foreign Office, or whether they 
were addressed to Lord Stratford, Lord 
Cowley, or Sir Henry Bulwer. The Eng- 
lish Government has always acted, in its 
advice to the Porte and its instructions to 
its representatives, upon principles which 
may shortly be summed up thus :—A 
thorough reform of the abuses which are 
admitted to exist; a fusion, as far as pos- 
sible, of the various races, classes, and 
ereeds which form the heterogeneous popu- 
lation of the Turkish Empire; complete 
religious toleration for all creeds and sects ; 
equal civil rights to all the Sultan’s sub- 
jects without any distinction whatever ; 
and the admission of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte to a share in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Empire. These 
are the great principles still kept in view 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and which 
I defy my hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway or any other Member of this House 
to prove have ever been departed from in 
any one instance whatever. On the con- 
trary, there is not a despatch, not an in- 
struction sent from this country—some of 
them have been quoted this evening— 
which is not only not at variance with 
them, but which does not insist over and 
over again upon them. Nor has any re- 
presentative of this country acted upon 
other principles. Let my hon. Friend 
show that they have, and I will then ad- 
mit, but not till then, that there is some 
foundation for the accusation that the Go- 
vernment of this country has supported 
and does support the Mohammedans against 
the Christians, that it is the friend of the 
one and the enemy of the other. 

_T attach great importance to the admis- 
sion of Christians to a share in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of their country. 
I believe that their admission would be as 
much to the benefit of the Turks them- 
selves as to the advantage of the Christian. 
But let us even in this matter be just to 
the Turkish Government, and consider the 
difficulties with which it has to contend. 

ow can we, with any degree of reason 
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or fairness, ask the Turks to trust and to 
admit to a share in the Government those 
who declare themselves to be their enemies, 
and who are instigated and influenced by 
those whose avowed object it is to over- 
throw the Ottoman Empire, and who would 
employ those very Christians as their agents 
in the attempt? And let me remind my 
hon. Friend that by speeches encouraging 
the Christians in their hostility to the 
Turks, he and his friends render it still 
more difficult for the Turkish Government 
soto admit them. Before the Greek war 
of independence, Christians were not ex- 
cluded from public employment; on the 
contrary, they had a considerable share in 
the administration of public business The 
conduct of foreign affairs, for instance, was 
almost entirely in their hands. The Go- 
vernments of Wallachia, of Moldavia, and of 
some other parts of Turkey, were confided to 
Greeks, generally to the Fanariots, as the 
Greek inhabitants of the Fanar, a quarter 
of Constantinople, are called. After that 
war, and in consequence of the seeds of 
enmity and hatred against the Turks which 
it sowed, it became more difficult to em- 
ploy Christians, especially Greeks, in the 
Government, particularly in the adminis- 
tration of the internal affairs of the Em- 
pire. But that the Turkish Government 
is not opposed to the employment of Chris- 
tians, but, on the contrary, is inclined and 
willing to avail itself of their assistance 
when it can do so without what it considers 
danger or inconvenience, is proved by the 
fact that the distinguished gentleman who 
has so long and with so much ability repre- 
sented Turkey in this country (M. Musurus) 
is a Greek, and that the representatives of 
the Porte in many other capitals of Europe 
are of the Christian faith. Moreover, 
Christians, especially Armenians, are very 
generally employed in the internal ad- 
ministration of Turkey, especially in matters 
connected with the revenue. 

Sir, I have been more than once twitted 
in this House for being the advocate of the 
Italians and of supporting liberal institu- 
tions and the rights of the people in Italy, 
whilst at the same time I am the enemy of 
the struggling Christians of Turkey. No 
one has condemned me more energetically 
than my impetuous Friend the Member for 
Poole (Mr. Danby Seymour). He assailed 
me a short time ago with a perfect whirl- 
wind of sarcasm and abuse. ‘ What!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ you, who pretend to be 
the friend of the Italians, you who make 
speeches in favour of Italian unity and in- 
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dependence, now support those barbarous, 
those cruel Turks, and encourage them in 
every outrage upon the unoffending Chris- 
tians, who only seek to turn out their op- 
pressors and to make themselves indepen- 
dent. Shame upon you!” Allow me to 
point out to my hon. Friend that nothing 
could be more inappropriate or more unjust 
than a comparison between the Italian 
people and the Christian populations of 
Turkey in Europe. The Italians are a 
wonderfully intelligent, an _ illustrious, 
highly-civilized and cultivated people, in- 
habiting the whole of the peninsula of 
Italy, speaking one language—for I cannot 
accept the mere dialects of the common 
people as differences of tongue—possessing 
the same glorious literature, boasting of 
the same great men, inheriting the same 
wise and liberal institutions, claiming a 
common inheritance in those imperishable 
monuments of former greatness and power 
which adorn their common country. Cen- 
turies ago they showed the same genius, 
and the same capacity for self-government 
which, after long and cruel repression, has 
again burst forth in our day, Moreover, 
they have a common religion, and whatever 
antiquarians may say as to the remote ori- 
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gin of the people of this or that part of the 
Peninsula, we may accept them all as now 
virtually belonging to one and the same 


race. Now, what is the condition of the 
Christian population of Turkey? They 
are divided into many and hostile races 
and creeds, they have no common language 
and no common religion, and no common 
literature which could mould the opinions 
and influence the feelings and habits of a 
people. Indeed, it may be said, that they 
have no literature whatever; for although 
the prying and industrious philologist may 
discover a few traditionary ballads and 
tales amongst the Bosniacs, Serbs, or Bul- 
garians, I cannot accept them as a litera- 
ture. Moreover, as a general rule, the 
Christians form the labouring and working 
part of the population, and are not the 
great landowners. On the other hand, 
how are the Turks situated? They have 
a common religion, to a great extent a 
common language ; they have a literature 
of their own, and an extensive one, what- 
ever value we may attach to it. They are, 
besides, the holders of the greater part of 
the soil in Turkey. They are not like the 
Austrians in Italy, or the Russians in Po- 
land, only encamped in the land and hold- 
ing the people in subjection by the mere 
force of arms, without having any other 
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footing in the country. If one-third o 
more of the population of Italy had beeg 
of Austrian origin—I am now applying the 
comparison to Turkey in Europe alone— 
and the greater part of the land had been 
held by Austrians, the case would have 
been very different, and the liberation of 
Italy from their yoke would not have been 
so easy a matter. The conquest and settle. 
ment of the European portion of Turkey 
by the Ottomans resembled, in many of its 
features, that of the conquest of England 
by the Saxons or by the Normans. The 
conquering race became the governing 
race, and dividing the lands amongst them, 
settled themselves permanently in the 
country, keeping, it is true, the conquered 
in subjection, but so far amalgamating with 
them as to form one nation. Fortunately, 
in England there was no difference of re 
ligion between the conqueror and the con- 
quered. Consequently, the distinction of 
race in the course of time disappeared, 
Unfortunately, such has not been the case 
in Turkey. The Osmanli conquerors have 
retained their faith —- the Mohammedan; 
the conquered have remained Christians, 
They have consequently never amalga- 
mated, and the distinction between the 
races is as broad now as it was three or 
four centuries ago. Hence all the evil; 
hence arise the vast difficulties in dealing 
with the Eastern question, which is in 
truth far more one of a religious than ofa 
purely political character. Ireland might 
furnish us with even a still closer ana 
logy. As in Turkey, the conquerors were 
of a different faith, and they have re 
tained that faith, and have consequently 
not amalgamated with the conquered. 
Their descendants, the minority of the po- 
pulation, hold a great part of the land. 
The language of the two races was long 
distinct. The English are still looked 
upon by the native Irish as invaders. The 
measures which you advocate for Turkey, 
if applied to Ireland, would mean the en- 
tire expulsion of the descendants of the 
English conquerors, and of the Protestants 
of Ireland, whether of Irish origin or not, 
and the surrender of all their lands and 
property to the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. The English Government has pur- 
sued a different policy. It has sought by 
wise laws and just administration, by re 
moving civil and religious i:.equalities, 
and by giving the Irish people an equal 
share in the administration of the affairs of 
the Empire, to reconcile them to the dif- 
ferent races and creeds, and to render 
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them all good and faithful subjects of the | Christian subjects of the Sultan forming 
Crown. Itis precisely this policy that we | communities and villages, like the inhabi- 
recommend to the Turkish Government. | tants of a considerable part of Italy, enjoy 

My hon. Friend the Member for Poole | such institutions as enable them to ad- 
(Mr. Danby Seymour) reminds me that! minister their own affairs without inter- 
what I have said about language, litera- | ference, and to acquire habits of self- 
ture, and traditions does not apply to the | government, which have been thus de- 
Greek race. It does not perhaps in the veloped to a considerable extent. For in- 
same degree as to the Sclavonian inhabi- | stance, all that relates to the ordering of 
tants of Turkey. But the Greek race forms | ecclesiastical matters is left entirely to 
bit a very small portion of the subjects of |them. The assessment and collection of 
the Sultan. The numbers given by my | the taxes of the community belong in most 
hon. Friend the Member for Honiton (Mr. | imolhinieins to its own chief, the Turkish 
Baillie Cochrane) are, I am convinced, | authorities rating the villages or quarters 
very much exaggerated. The true estimate | of a town at a gross sum, and leaving the 
would be much nearer that which I gave | inhabitants to apportion and raise that sum 
on a previous evening—namely, 1,500,000, | as they deem best. Very often the police, 
or altogether between 2,500,000 and jand even the administration of justice of 
3,000,000 including the Kingdom ofa Christian village are left entirely to its 
Greece—than 6,000,000 as he has stated. | head, who is generally a person selected 
Bat even with respect to the modern by the villagers themselves for his ability 
Greeks, I must point out to the House | and his superior wealth. I do not pretend 
that whilst their language differs greatly | to say that these institutions are by any 
from the ancient written Greek, so much | means perfect; but I am of opinion that 
so that the classics are only understood by | they would form the groundwork of much 
those Greeks who, like ourselves, have | better institutions, and that if they were 
made a special study of them—their tradi- | developed and extended in a right direction, 








tions and literature are not of ancient| they would enable the Turkish Govern- 
Greece. They do not follow the noble and | ment to increase the liberties of their 
elevating precepts of the old philosophers, | Christian subjects, and to remove many of 


but rather the narrow and demoralizing doc- | the grievances of which they now justly 
trines of the Byzantine theologians; they | complain. But even under these institu- 
do not look to the bright examples of the | tions, such as they are, many Christian 
illustrious heroes of ancient Greece, but to| communities in the East have acquired 
the miserable corruption and debasing in- | considerable wealth and prosperity, and 
trigues which brought the Lower Empire | have enjoyed much freedom and happiness. 
to the depths of infamy, and led to its| I may mention as instances, the villages of 
fall; they are not familiar with the names | Ambelakia, hanging on the wooded sides 
of Leonidas, of Miltiades, of Sophocles, of | of Ossa above the classic and lovely vale of 
Socrates, of the great warriors, poets, and | Tempe, so graphically described by Mr. 
philosophers of antiquity, but of the Con- | Urquhart in his work entitled Zhe Spirit 
stantines, the Theodosiuses, the St. Chry- | of the East; and the Greek communities 
sostoms, and the Cyrils of the Lower|of Zagorie, inhabiting some of the most 
Empire: in one word, their traditions and | picturesque and beautiful valleys of Pindus, 
their aspirations are not linked with| remarkable for their wealth and intelli- 
Athens, but with Byzantium. In saying| gence, and the curious representative 
this, I would, of course, make an exception | system by which their affairs are admi- 
in favour of the learned men of the present | nistered. At the same time I cannot over- 
capital of Greece and of those who havej|look the fact that the very existence of 
studied in its University. I am speaking | these municipal institutions, if I may so 
of the great body of the Greeks scattered | term them, is the cause of much of the 
throughout the East. oppression and wrong under which the 

It is remarkable that the best and most | Christians suffer. The extracts from the 
popular institutions of the people of the | reports which I have read prove that the 

wer Empire were respected by the Turks | complaints of the Christians are as much 
when they conquered the European pro-| directed against their own bishops and 
vinees, I refer to the municipal institu- | civil heads as against the Turks. These 
tions which they found prevailing in the | bishops and chiefs have the power of im- 
country. It is, perhaps, not known to] prisonment, of fine, and of punishment by 
many Members of the House that the | torture, and in many cases these powers are 
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exercised in the most arbitrary and dis- 
graceful manner. We have seen that some 
of the most rapacious and unjust collectors 
of the taxes and farmers of the revenues 
have been Christians, and that the Turkish 
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her frontier. Why, in return for what she 
has done, should we, admitting all that is 
bad and corrupt in Turkey and all that 
[requires reform, treat her ungenerously, 
jand refuse her our sympathy, advice, and 


Government have been made responsible | assistance in her endeavours to advance and 
for their illegal and arbitrary acts. What|improve? If we do so, will not she natu. 
I wish to see, Sir, is the development of | rally lose all the confidence she now feels 
these institutions. I wish to see the Chris- in England? Shall we not lose that influence 
tians taught habits of self-government. I for good, those means of promoting the 
wish to see them advancing in wealth, in| prosperity and welfare of many millions 
education, in social condition, in morality, | of Christians which we now possess, and 
in honesty, in manly independence—pre- | which it is our duty to exercise with jus. 





paring themselves, in fact, to play that 
part which Providence may have in store 
forthem. These things can, I believe, be 
accomplished by keeping the Turkish Go- 
vernment in the path of reform—by en- 
couraging it in its endeavours to improve 
the condition of its Christian subjects. 


They cannot be accomplished if we are. 


continually inciting the Christian popula- 
tions to insurrection, and if we do all in 
our power to render any understanding 
between them and their Turkish fellow- 
subjects and their Turkish rulers impossi- 
ble. I will venture to affirm, that if the 
English Government were to follow much 
of the advice given by my hon. Friend, we 
should throw back the Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey, instead of advancing their 
interests ; that we should render the de- 
velopment not only of their prosperity, 
but of that of the Turks, impossible. 


We have, too, be it remembered, a duty , 


to perform towards the Turkish Govern- 
ment. We have treaty engagements— 
we have pledges to fulfil. It does not 


become us, claiming to be a Christian and. 


civilized Government, to violate these so- 
lemn obligations. My experience of the 


tice and discrimination? Sir, there are 
'two kinds of bad Governments. There are 
| those bad Governments which boast of 
their badness, make their badness a prin- 
ciple, and persist in it against all remon- 
strance and in spite of all shame. Such, 
I fear, were some of the Italian Govern. 
ments. There is another kind of Govern. 
ment, with very much to shock and con- 
demn, but which admits its defects, 
struggles to remove them, and endeavours 
to reform itself. Of this kind I believe 
the Turkish Government to be; and be- 
cause I believe this, I am desirous that we 
should give Turkey our sympathy and 
support in carrying out measures which 
are really intended for the benefit of her 
people. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway has done me the honour of reading 
'an extract from a work which I published 
'some years ago. He has quoted to the 
House the words of indignation with which 
I characterized the proceedings of the 
Turkish authorities in a remote part of 
Asiatic Turkey. Sir, I have not contented 
myself with mere words of indignation and 
| with mere speeches. As far as my humble 
| means have permitted me, I have done my 


East has led me to the conviction that in | best to bring such things to the notice of 
dealing with Easterns it is above all things the Turkish Government, to obtain redress 
essential to preserve good faith—to be true | for the sufferers, and to prevent the repe- 
to one’s word. The Turks have many ex- | tition of such atrocities. I have nothing 
cellent qualities, and travellers who are | to retract from what I have written about 
really acquainted with the Turkish popu- | the misconduct of the Turkish officials in 
lation admit their hospitality, their ho-| the Nestorian mountains. I was myself a 
nesty, and their truthfulness. The Sultan | witness of that misconduct. I sent the 
of Turkey and the Turkish Government | strongest representations to Constantinople, 
have given proofs of these qualities more | and both Lord Stratford and Lord Cowley 
than once. They have always been punc- | did their utmost to obtain redress and jus- 
tual in discharging their obligations. Should | tice for the sufferers, and the punishment 
we not be equally punctual in discharging | of those who had ill-treated them. I fear 


Surely my hon. Friends below the | that justice has never been fully done to 
I have denounced other 
of the Sultan with regard to the Hungarian | instances of oppression, for I do not deny 
refugees, when Turkey was prepared to | that the Nestorians present no solitary case. 
go to war with Austria rather than surren- | That Lord Russell has denounced such acts 
der those who had sought refuge within | of misgovernment and such atrocities, in 
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ours ? 
gangway cannot have forgotten the conduct | these poor people. 
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the strongest language, his eloquent des- 

tch upon the Syrian massacres quoted by 
my hon. Friend is amply sufficient to prove. 
And yet my hon. Friend would seem to 
insinuate, indeed he has almost said, that 
we not only are indifferent to these things, 
but rather by our support of the Turk en- 
courage, if we do not connive at them. 
But, Sir, whilst admitting the occurrence 
of these deplorable events, we must surely 
make some allowance for the Turkish Go- 
yernment when we consider the immense 
difficulties with which it has to contend— 
the vast extent of its territory, the variety 
of races hostile to each other which it has 
to govern, the impossibility of exercising a 
superintending control over its servants, 
seattered over the Empire, and the constant 
interference of foreign agents, not of one 
nation alone, who weaken its authority 
and encourage the hatred and jealousies 
which unfortunately exist amongst rival 
creeds. We must bear in mind, too, the 
semi-barbarous condition of a large portion 
of the population, the fanaticism, whether 
of the Mussulman or of the Christian, 
which is still ready to burst forth in deeds 
of violence and blood, and the want ofa 
sufficient number of able, honest, expe- 
rienced, and educated public officers, to 
whom can be confided the administration 
of affairs in distant provinces far from the 
control of the central authority. I will 
venture to affirm that no Government that 
could be mentioned has had greater or 
even equal difficulties to overcome. 

Now, Sir, there are two policies pur- 
sued in Turkey. The one policy is to 
weaken the authority of the Sultan, to 
render it impossible for him and his Mi- 
nisters to govern the Empire, to incite the 
Christian population to constant and hope- 
less rebellion and insurrection, and thus 
to frustrate all attempts at their material 
improvement, to nourish the feeling of 
hostility between races and creeds, and to 
prevent all progress and reform —thus pre- 
paring the way for the fall of the Empire 
and for its ultimate partition, with a 
chance of some gain in the scramble for 
its remains, and treating it as if that fall 
Were near at hand. That, Sir, is not the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
other policy is to strengthen the hands of 
the Sultan in his endeavours to improve 
the condition of all classes of men under 
his rule, and to place them on a perfect 
equality both in regard to their civil and 
religious rights, to give him a hearty sym- 
pathy and support in the carrying-out of 





all measures which may have this end 
for their object; to condemn frankly and 
openly, but at the same time with a due 
respect to. the independence of Turkey, 
such instances of misgovernment as may 
come to light; to assist him in promoting 
peace and goodwill amongst all his sub- 
jects without distinction of creed or race, 
to be true to promises and to respect 
treaty engagements, and to secure to the 
whole of the Empire that internal tran- 
quillity and good Government which will 
contribute more surely than’ disaffection 
and insurrection to the advance of the 
Christians in material wealth and pros- 
perity. Such is the policy that has been 
pursued and is still being pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government.- I believe it to be 
a generous, a just, and a wise policy. I 
will not admit as an excuse for it that 
it is a policy of expediency. It is nota 
selfish policy, but, as Lord Russell truly 
says in a despatch of the 9th of: August 
1859— 

“I wish to make it clear to the Sublime Porte 

that these reforms are not urged with a view to 
increase British influence or any other foreign 
influence, but with a sincere desire to render 
Turkey a fit member of that Eyropean system to 
which she is acknowledged to belong. to increase 
her prosperity, and to provide for the better se- 
curity and gontentment of the Sultan’s subjects of 
all creeds.” 
I freely admit, and. I repeat it most 
distinctly; that the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan have still many grievances, and 
that they are still exposed to oppressive 
restrictions and distinctions; that they 
may be sometimes treated with cruelty ; 
that they have not yet equal rights with 
their Mohammedan fellow - countrymen. 
But I look with hope to the eminent states- 
men who direct the affairs of the Empire for 
the ultimate removal of these evils. Espe- 
cially I have hope in the young Sovereign 
who has recently ascended the Throne, 
who to great energy and firmness of cha- 
racter and to great ability unites the most 
humane and liberal disposition, the most 
earnest desire to improve the condition of 
all classes of his subjects, to extend to 
them equally his protection, to civilize 
his people, and to develop the resources of 
his vast Empire. 

I regret that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government is prevented tak- 
ing part in the discussion of this evening. 
He has been the most consistent, the most 
earnest, the most eloquent advocate and 
supporter of the policy I have described. 
It may appear presumptuous in me to 
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speak approvingly of what he has done. 
I do not do so because I have the honour 
to be a Member of the Government of 
which he is the Chief. I have advocated 
that policy, as far as my humble abilities 
have permitted me, as long as I have had 
a seat in this Assembly. I approved of it, 
and believed it to be a just and wise policy, 
long before I had the honour of ‘being a 
Member of the House of Commons. The 
opinions I have formed on this subject 
have not been formed hastily and without 
due consideration. They have been formed 
after the most earnest thought, and with 
the conscientious desire to come to a sound 
and righteous conclusion, They have 
been weighed and matured whilst riding 
as a solitary traveller over the vast plains 
of Asia, as well as whilst mixing with 
those races and tribes of Christians whose 
prosperity and happiness it has ever been 
my sincere desire to promote. It is my 
solemn conviction that there is no part of 
the foreign pelicy of the noble Lord which 
will hereafter contribute more to that great 
fame which he will leave behind him than 
his Eastern policy—a policy consistent 
with true humanity, best calculated to 
promote the real interests of both Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, and most con- 
ducive to the mairttenance of the peace of 
the world. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, it would seem, 
from the speech of the Under Secretary, as 


tribunals. Now, he (Mr. Maguire) could 
mention the name of an English Protestant 
gentleman, a friend of his, who informed 
him that five or six years ago he had 
case involving a large amount of money 
brought before the highest Roman tribunal 
—the Rota; that he was on one side, and 
the Roman Government on the other ; that 
the lawyers were most able, and that the 
Judges decided according to the strict letter 
of the Roman law, and in his favour. The 
English Protestant gentleman won his ease, 
although the Roman Government was on 
the one side, and the English Protestant 
on the other. That was his answer to the 
hon. Gentleman. Indeed, he might remark 
that the speech of the hon. Gentleman was 
more moderate than usual, and was also 
both able and interesting, and that his al- 
lusion to Rome was peculiarly mild. It 
would appear, however, as if the very name 
of the Pope had an effect on the hon. Mem. 
ber just as the flutter of a red rag had 
upon the lordly animal, the bull, stimulat- 
ing it to pugnacity, and sometimes to fero- 
city. The hon. Gentleman would endea- 
vour to prevent the voice of that House 
from being raised against the abominations 
which existed under an effete and rotten 
despotism, by representing the terrible con- 
sequences of the Turks being driven back 
into Asia. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
what would happen if the Turks were 
driven out of Europe, and he asserted that 


if all the evils in Turkey had been caused¥the Greeks and Catholics would then at- 


by speeches in that House; but he (Mr. 
Maguire) could not understand how it was, 
that when an evil existed of such magni- 
tude as to provoke indignation, the expres- 
sion of that indignation was the creation of 
the evil itself. Now, Parliament, so far 
from having spoken tov strongly of the 
abuses in Turkey, had not spoken strongly 
enough ; and he thanked his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gregory), who in his able speech had 
shown, upon incontestible authority, the 
great abuses which existed in Turkey in 
spite of the interposition of our Govern- 
ment. No doubt our Government had, from 
time to time, remonstrated with Turkey ; 
but it had been cleariy shown that ‘those 
remonstrances were, to a large extent, un- 
availing, and that the words which our 
diplomatists had written had been written 
upon water. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary had endeavoured, by contrasting 
the condition of Rome and Constantinople, 
to defend the state of things in the latter, 
and he had stated that Protestant evidence 
was not taken in cases befure the Roman 
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tempt to massacre each other. There was 
a conclusive answer to that. In Greece 
there were Catholies and members of the 
Greek Church, and both lived in amity. 
Under Otho, at least, there had been vari- 
ous ministers of the Catholic religion in the 
Government, and not only on the mainland, 
but in the islands—for instance, in Tenos, 
Seira, and Naxos—there was a large Ca- 
tholie as well as Greek population, who 
lived on the best possible terms. There- 
fore, if the same result were brought about 
in a liberated Turkey, as had been brought 
about in independent Greece, he, for one, 
would not be dissatisfied. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of Turkish soldiers lay- 
ing out the bodies of the members of Chris- 
tian sects at Jerusalem, and attributed the 
alleged massacre to religious feuds be- 
tween members of the Catholic and Greek 
churches ; butif the hon. Member told the 
entire story, it would be seen that whiat 
took place was owing to a panic caused by 
the Turkish soldiers, and not to any re- 
ligious animosity of one class of Christians 
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against another. Really, it was most un- 
fair not to state the entire case in a matter 
of the kind. The hon. Gentleman asked, 
rather significantly, whether the Turk was 
to keep his hands constantly in his pocket. 
In reply to that question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he must say—certainly not, and 
for this very good reason—because Turkey 
had its hands constantly in the pockets of 
simple John Bull. For the last dozen 
years the Turk had both his hands up to 
the very elbows in the pockets of this coun- 
try. Turkey was now making a new at- 
tempt to impose upon the amazing credu- 
lity of British capitalists. A document had 
been issued that morning in reference to 
this question of Turkish finance, and, so 
far from inspiring confidence in the mind 
of the English people, it was, in his opi- 
nion, calculated to impair the efforts made 
to foster and promote a new Turkish loan. 
That document he now held in his hand, 
and he would refer to it in order to show 
how this confiding and honest Government 
of the Sultan was dealing with the Com- 
missioners, and how far the long-promised 
reforms were really carried out. He would 
quote two passages, one from Lord Hobart’s 
despatch of the 20th May, and the other 
from his despatch of the 10th of December; 
and it would be seen, by contrasting the 
two, that this Government, which they 
were told had, in the most unreserved man- 
ner, surrendered its finances into the hands 
of the Commissioners, actually misrepre- 
sented one item of its liabilities to the 
amount of £3,000,000. In his despatch 
of May the 20th, 1862, Lord Hobart 
said — 

“In order to deal in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner with the subject under consideration, it 
would obviously have been desirable that the Com- 
mittee should have before it a complete list and 
explanation of the various items of the floating 
debt, so that it might be able to form a judgment 
as to the amount of metallic money which would 
be required for its liquidation. But, on the one 
hand, no such information was forthcoming ; and, 
on the other, it was evidently of the utmost im- 
portance to arrive at an immediate decision in re- 
gard to the paper money. . . It was deter- 
mined, therefore, without further delay, to take 
the statement of the Grand Vizier as to the 
amount of metallic money which would be re- 
quired for the floating debt, and upon that state- 
ment to proceed at once to the consideration of 
the course to be pursued.” 


The Grand Vizier represented the fluating 
debt at £7,700,000 ; but, on referring to 
the despatch of December the 10th, it 
would appear to be quite another figure. 
Lord Hobart says— 
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“ Floating debt, £10,900,786. This debt was 
(as stated in my former despatches) estimated by 
Fuad Pasha, in his statements to the ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Committee’ in May last, at about £7,700,000. 
But that amount did not (as it now appears) in- 
clude a sum of £2,250,000 due to certain bankers 
to whom assignments had been given on arrears 
of revenue, but for which assignments ‘ consolidés’ 
have been now substituted in the way of guaran- 
tees for payment; nor did it include a sum of 
£967,000 for arrears of pay due to the army.” 


her Dependencies. 


Here, then, was a false representation of 
the floating debt to the amount of more 
than £3.000,000 ; for instead of its being 
but £7,700,000, it was within a fraction of 
£11,000,000. Was such a representation 
fair on the part of the Turkish Government 
when endeavouring to raise a new loan from 
the capitalists and people of this country. 
The want of good roads and of internal 
means of communication were aeknow- 
ledged in Turkey, and promises were held 
out that measures would be taken to supply 
that want. This occurred about two years 
ago, when a former loan was hoped for, 
and the same thing was hinted at now, 
when another loan was to be bolstered up. 
What the state of the internal communica- 
tion was, appeared clearly from one of Lord 
Hobart’s and Mr. Foster’s former des- 
patches, where it was stated that a certain 
quantity of agricultural produce, which, 
when bought at the farm, only cost four 
piastres per kilo, was sold at the seaboard 
for from forty to fifty piastres, the great 
difference in the price being occasioned by 
the difficulty of transit. Was there any 
civilized Government in the world that did 
not consider its first duty was to establish 
roads and afford facilities for the transit of 
merchandise, and free communication be- 
tween various parts of the country for its 
inhabitants ? We should not be surprised 
at hearing of such a state of things exist- 
ing under the Government of the King of 
Dahomey ; but in European Turkey, which 
England was propping up and supporting, 
it was rather too bad that it should exist in 
the year 1862, after repeated promises to 
the contrary. Lord Hobart, in his despatch 
of the 27th November 1862, says that 
“the measure of most urgent necessity is 
the construction of roads and the improve- 
ment of the means of communication gene- 
rally.”” In the same despatch Lord Hobart 
also referred to the assessment of the 
**Verghi,”’ or income tax. Now, that 
same income tax was, of all the abomi- 
nable systematic abuses that could be 
imagined, the worst. A man might be 
assessed over and over again; the rich 
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might escape, and the poor man might be 
overtaxed, and yet there was no redress for 
the wretched victim. Under the “liberal” 
Government of the Turks, this oppressive 
income tax existed to the present moment. 
According to Lord Hobart, *‘ as at present 
adjusted, it bears most heavily upon the 
productive industry of the country.” And 
this was the reforming and progressive Go- 
vernment of which the hon Gentleman the 
Under Secretary spoke with such enthu- 
siasm! Now, if this country was asked 
for additional loans, it was entitled to see 


Turkey and 


that promises of materia) improvement. 
But there was’ 


were really commenced. 
something more important still. Fully 
£100,000,000 of treasure had been lavish- 


ed by this country, and the best blood of. 


the Three Kingdoms had been shed, in de- 
fence of the territorial integrity of Tur- 
key; and yet the Turkish Government con- 
tinued deaf to the remonstrances of our 
Government, and still persevered in its dé- 
nial of justice to its Christian subjects. In 
the name of common sense and common 


humanity England was therefore bound to. 


insist that the Turkish Government should 
fulfil the obligations it had entered into. 
What did Zhe Times correspondent, writ- 
ing on the 2nd of April, say? The cor- 
respondent of The Times was a gentleman 
who knew Turkey, and was not likely to 
play into the hands of those who desired 
to pull down the Turk and raise up the 
Christian in ite place. The Times corre- 
spondent wrote on the 2nd of April, after 
alluding to the amounts of the Turkish 
loans and home debt— 

** It is marvellous, when all these fabulous sums 
are added up, to witness the credit with which the 
Turkish Government seems to be invested in the 
eyes of European capitalists ; and in endeavour- 
ing to account for that phenomenon, one natu- 
rally looks about him to ascertain whether the ad- 
vancement and prosperity of the country in any 
way justify this reckless confidence in its good 
faith and in its resources.” 

Whatever reforms had been promised, it 
was clear, from Lord Hobart’s letters, that 
no substantial advance had been made by 
the Turkish Government. ‘It was not 
enough for England to remonstrate ; but 
if her protest were disregarded, she ought 
to join with the other Powers in compel- 
ling the Porte to act justly towards the 
Christian population. It was all very well 
for the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to try to palliate the conduct of Turkey, 
and say that the Turkish Government had 
so many difficulties to contend with ; but 
would the hon. Gentleman be as tolerant 
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of similar proceedings on the part of other 
Governments ? — Christian Governments, 
ruling over Christian people, having the 
same origin and language and religion— 
not a Government of a handful of infidels 
oppressing many millions of people, who, 
like the people of this country, believed in 
the Redemption. The hon. Gentleman en. 
deavoured to weaken the case against this 
odiots despotism by exaggerating the num. 
ber of the Turks, and decreasing the num. 
ber of Christians in European Turkey. He 
endeavoured to show that the Turks were 
more numerous than was supposed. But 
he (Mr. Maguire) had the means of show. 
ing that this was not the ease. King Otho, 
not many years since, cherished the dream 
that he might one day sit on the throne of 
Byzantium ; and, with a view to that event, 
he employed two very able men to travel 
through Turkey and collect information as 
to its population, its strong places, and its 
condition. Now, the statistics thus ob- 
tained showed that there were not more 
than 2,000,000 of Turks in European Tur. 
key. For instance, of 200,000 inhabitants 
in Candia, not 20,000 were Turks, or other 
than Greeks; of 30,000.in Rhodes, only 
2.000 ; of 35,000 ia Seio, only 1,000; of 
50,000 in Mytelene, only 5,000 ; of 60,000 
in Samos, only 10,000 ; of 10,000 in Pat 
mos, only 20. In Albania, two-thirds were 
Greeks, a large number were Greco-Va- 
lacks;-and the Turks were comparatively 
few. In Thessaly, out of a population of 
200,000, as many as 170,000 were Greeks, 
and but 30,000 Turks. In fact, without 
going into further statistics, the Christian 
population was very numerous throughout 
European Turkey generally, and the Turks 
were comparatively a mere handful—that 
is, about 2,000,000 of Turks to 11,000,000 
of Christians. And was a Christian nation, 
which had squandered its treasures and 
shed its blood: for this rotten system— 
which was a blot on European civilization 
—to endure that this mere handful of in- 
fidel barbarians should trample upon those 
who held the same faith as themselves? 
The hon. Gentleman would have the House 
believe that Christian testimony was re- 
ceived in Turkish tribunals; but it was in 
the ambassadorial or consular courts, under 
the protection of the different European 
Powers, and not in the native tribunals, 
The hon, 
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governed by Mohammedan law. 
Gentleman stated that the police of Con- 
stantinople were increased, and their cost 
diminished. That might be true ; but what 
was the character of the force in the in- 
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terior? According to Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster, the Turkish police, so far from 
suppressing or discouraging brigandage, 
were themselves robbers and oppressors of 
the people—the very vilest and worst of 
the population. The Turkish police were a 
scourge, not @ protection. It was all very 
well to point to Constantinople and the 
great cities, and say that there the Chris- 
tians enjoyed freedom. But if no flagrant 
wrong were done to Christians in Constan- 
tinople or Smyrna, it was only because 
there were the Ministers and Consuls of 
Christian Powers in those cities. But in 
the interior of the country, where there 
were no representatives of these Powers to 
keep watch, Turkish cruelty had full scope. 
The Turks were unchangeable in their 
hatred of Christians, and they never failed 
to treat them with cruelty or hardship when 
they had the opportunity of doing so with 
impunity. In the remote village, the pet- 
tiest Aga, with bis guard of Turkish sol- 
diers, was a despot, and the Christians 
were his slaves. The Turk was now what 
he ever was, unless where he was restrained 
by fear. Why, even in the Mohammedan 
mosques of Calcutta, under the very shadow 
of British rule, a prayer was to this day 
continued to be offered up every Friday, 
which was worthy of the Turk of four hun- 
dred years since, or of Mahomet when he 
overran the countries which he conquered 
by the sword. If one wanted to know what 
the Turk was, let him observe the Greek 
subject of the Turkish Government as he 
first appears in this country. A short time 
since, a Greek, from one of the Turkish 
provinces, came over to this country, hay- 
ing inherited property left him by a rela- 
tive in London. It was curious to observe 
how cringing and subservient, from long 
oppression of his fathers, that Greek was. 
He was servile, and almost abject ; but he 
was not long in the company of freemen, 
and breathing the atmosphere of a free 
country, when he held his head up like a 
man, and lost the sense of his former de- 
pendence. England was not responsible for 
the conduct of other Governments—she 
was for that of the Government of Turkey. 
Having guaranteed the continuance of the 
Turkish rule, England was bound to see that 
it acted wisely, justly, and humanely. She 
was bound to see that it redeemed its pro- 
mises in favour of that portion of its popula- 
tion upon which all its hopes of progress and 
development depended. The Christian ele- 
ment was that alone which saved it from 
utter aunihilation; and of the Christian 


population the Greek was the most ener- 
getic, the most enterprising, and the most 
successful. If they prospered, it was altoge- 
ther irrespective and in spite of the Go- 
vernment under which they lived ; fora 
more effete, incompetent, and utterly in- 
capable Government did not exist. They 
were told that the present Sultan was an 
economist. le, for one, had no faith in 
his alleged economy. The total debt of 
Turkey was £55,000,000, and the interest 
on that debt subtracted £4,500,600 a year 
out of the revenue, which they were told 
was about £15,000,000 ; and yet the 
Sultan, who was vow raising another loan, 
had a civil list of £1,.250,000 —besides any 
other sum he might think fit to obtain. Out 
of the last loan, he had defrayed the expense 
of his costly trip to Egypt ; and out of the 
next he would build ships or palaces at the 
expense of John Bull. The Sultan had 
already squandered large sums, and he was 
prepared to squander more. The hon. 
Member for Galway was entitled to the 
thanks of the country for having brought 
this subject so ably before the House ; for 
Parliament must continue to raise its voice 
until it foreed Her Majesty’s Government 
to take such steps as would bring the 
Turkish Government to its senses—vr that 
rotten system would ere long be driven 
back to Asia, and the Christian people who 
groaned under its rule be rescued from its 
oppression. 

Mr. A. SEYMOUR said, he regretted 
that so much fine language had been thrown 
away in defence of a Government which 
was effete and rotten to the core. In his 
opinion, the Christian population of the 
East had not received proper treatment at 
the hands of the English Government for 
some years past. The policy of England 
should be to foster them as far as possible. 
If there had been any improvement in their 
condition, it was due to the efforts, not of 
| their own, but of other European Govern- 
;ments. He could not agree in the remark 
of Earl Russell in one of his despatches, 
with regard to the bombardment of Bel- 
grade, that the Christians had forfeited all 
claims to sympathy from the Christian 
countries of Europe. He entirely dissented 
from that statement, and regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Government, while willing 
to extend the hand of help to the people 
of Italy and of Poland, had refused assist- 
ance to the struggling Christian popula- 
tions of the East. The reports of the Eng- 
lish consuls showed that the fanciful picture 
drawn by the Under Secretary of an Arcadia 
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in Turkey was as unreal and deceptive as 
a mirage, and had no substantial existence. 
In conclusion, he trusted that in their 
future policy in the East the Cross would 
be more thought of than the Crescent, for 
the day might soon come when the Cres- 
cent would be replaced by the Cross, and 


then they would deeply regret the course | 


they had hitherto pursued. 

Lorw HENRY SCOTT said, he was 
afraid that the subject under discussion 
did not excite much interest at that mo. 
ment, because all eyes were directed rather 
to the West than to the East. In the de- 
bate Turkey had been regarded more with 
a view to European politics than with re- 
spect to the internal condition of that coun- 
try, but he did not regret the turn which 
the debate had taken, on account of the 
valuable information which had been eli- 
cited, especially with respect to Servia. He 
believed, indeed, that the case of Servia, 
which had been so ably brought before 
them by the hon. Member for Galway, was 
in reality the case of the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey generally. On one point 
every hon. Member who had taken part in 
the debate, including the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary himself, seemed to be 
agreed, that the Turkish Government had 
not given those concessions to its Christian 
subjects which some years ago it promised 
to grant, and which England had spent 
an immense amount of blood and treasure 
to obtain. The reform which Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe extracted from the Turk- 
ish Government in 1856 embraced the 
eligibility of Christians for public offices, 
religious toleration, improved administra- 
tion of justice, the establishment of mixed 
tribunals, the admission of Christian evi- 
dence in courts of law, an efficient police, 
the development of the resources of the 
country, the encouragement of education, 
and reduction of expenditure. No fairer 
programme could have been sketched ; but, 
unfortunately, the promises of the Turkish 
Government, though given in the most 
solemn manner, had not been fulfilled. All 
the Consuls who had sent in reports, four- 
teen in number, agreed in declaring that 
the Turkish provinces were still in a very 
bad state, thut the lands were lying waste, 
that brigandage existed to a deplorable ex- 
tent, and that the general administration 
was exceedingly defective. All reported 
that the trade of the country was almost 
entirely in the hands of the Christians, 
while the landed proprietors were chiefly 
Mohammedans ; a statement that explained 
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the observation of the Under Sec 

that the trade in Smyrna and other 

was in a flourishing condition. Eight of 
the Consuls remarked that Christian ey. 
dence was not admitted in any courts what. 
ever, and the whole of them represented 
that reform was required as much as evér 
in nearly every department of Govern. 
ment. When the House considered that 
the reports of the Consuls were written 
under very peculiar circumstances, that 
the object of their authors was to give the 
most favourable impression of the Turkish 
Government, he thought the evidence 
which they afforded of the lamentable 
condition of the Christians was entitled 
to the greatest possible weight. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary had quoted 
the report of Mr. Consul Homes, but he 
had not read the passages in which it was 
stated that the Tanzimat was disregarded; 
that the Christians had given up all hope 
of an amelioration of their condition under 
the present régime; and that they were 
daily subjected to fresh hardships. The 
Christians no doubt suffered most from the 
maladministration pursued in Turkey, but 
the Mussulmans also participated in its 
evil effects. The House had not long ago 
heard a moving account of the state of the 
prisons in Southern Italy; but the state of 
the prisons in Turkey was a great deal 
worse. Mr. Abbott, the Consul at the Dar. 
danelles, stated in his report that the in- 
ternal state of the Turkish prisons was in 
the last degree revolting to humanity, and 
a disgrace to any nation having any pre- 
tensions to civilization. Having himself 
witnessed what was called the administra- 
tion of justice in Turkey, he could only 
describe it as the most extraordinary per 
version of that sacred word which could be 
conceived. When he had seen both the 
murderer and the relations of the murder- 
ed person chained together and dragged 
along many miles of country to give 
evidence, he not did think it surprising 
that there should be a difficulty in attain- 
ing the ends of justice, or that everybody 
should flee away whenever a great crime 
was committed. These were the measures 
resorted to by a nation which aped all the 
airs and graces of Paris, and yet retained 
in its heart all the barbarism of the Tartar 
horde. He knew the strong feeling enter 
tained in this country in regard to the 
slave trade, and a convention had been 
concluded between us and the Porte om 
that subject. But not very long ago he 
himself witnessed a steamer coming dowa 
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the Nile laden with a cargo of slaves. He 
asked to whom the slaves belonged, and 
the answer was, “ To the Government of 
the country.” The effect of the conven- 
tion had been to take the slave trade out 
of the hands of private individuals and 

lace it in the hands of the Government, 
and he believed, on the authority of trust- 
worthy travellers, that at that moment 
black slaves were as much procured in the 
Fast as in former days, though, perhaps, 
white slaves were not. In mentioning 
these things he did not wish to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but he was most anxious that 
they should pursue the policy which was 
strongly and fearlessly carried out at Con- 
stantinople by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
—the policy of insisting that the Turks 
should fulfil the solemn engagements into 
which they had entered, and the non-per- 
formance of which brought discredit upon 
their name. 

Mr. COBDEN: My hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard), to- 
wards the conclusion of his very able 
speech, asked what this discussion could 
lead to—what was the nature and object 
of the debate? Now, I hope that one re- 
sult will be to prevent the necessity of any 
more discussions of the kind in this House. 
This debate has arisen, as was very pro- 
perly stated by my hon. Friend, in conse- 
quence of certain transactions which have 
taken place in Servia. Our Foreign Office 
has pursued a particular course in conse- 
quence of those events, which has had the 
effect of bringing to England certain Ser- 
vian gentlemen, persons of eminence in 
their own country, who have been for- 
warding pamphlets to Members of Parlia- 
ment, making in fact an appeal to this 
House against the conduct of the Foreign 
Office. That, I apprehend, is the origin 
of this discussion. I think that we are 
becoming more and more the debating so- 
ciety of the whole world. The Convention 
of France incurred some ridicule for hay- 
ing called themselves the orators of the 
human race; but we seem to be fast ar- 
riving at the same position. Now, what 
is the case that is brought before us for 
jndgment? It seems that a Turkish Pasha, 

aving the command of a fortress in Bel- 


grade, the capital of Servia, took it into 
his head, in a moment of panic, to bombard 
that city. It was an outrage that was of 


course repudiated by everybody. It was 
an attack which would not be tolerated 
even in war; for we all know that the 
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great warrior the Duke of Wellington laid 
it down as a rule that you are not justified 
in bombarding a city even to carry out a 
strategic movement in the face of an enemy. 
But here, in consequence of a fracas be- 
tween two boys at a well, or something of 
that kind, the Pasha bombards the capital 
of Servia. That act was followed by a 
meeting of the representatives of the great 
Powers at Constantinople ; and I believe, 
that, with the exception of England and 
Austria, all the representatives were will- 
ing, and indeed anxious, that the wish of 
the Servian population should be complied 
with, and that the fortification should be 
rased to the ground. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Layard) stated this point rather inaccu- 
rately. It is not that the Servian Govern- 
ment or the population of Belgrade wish 
to have the fortress surrendered to them ; 
what they say is, let the fortress be de- 
stroyed. I believe that France, Russia, 
Prussia, and Italy, are all desirous that 
that course should be followed, and that 
England and Austria are the only Powers 
opposed to it. Well, what can be the ob- 
jection to it? When Servia obtained her 
independence—for she is practically inde- 
pendent of Turkey—it was on the condi- 
tion that seven fortresses should be oceu- 
pied by the Turks. Two have been aban- 
doned, but there are still five which the 
Turks are allowed to occupy, and of these 
the one at Belgrade is the most important. 
What is the use of that fortress to Turkey? 
Turkey has no territory within about 200 
miles of Belgrade, and the fortress guards 
no frontier, for Russia does not come down 
to the opposite side of the river.. Now 
Belgrade, with one front to the Danube 
and another front to the Saave, standing 
at the confluence of those rivers, is most 
admirably situated for a commercial centre, 
but its commerce is menaced with destruc- 
tion, because the population say, “‘ What 
security have merchants for the future that 
it will not be bombarded again by any 
Turkish Pasha who happens to get into a 
panic?” And the consequence is, that the 
prosperity and the growth of the city is 
threatened for the future. What, then, is 
proposed? Instead of rasing the fortress 
to the ground, it is proposed to extend it. 
I hear that our Government are consenting 
parties to a plan for clearing away the 
houses in front of the fortress, and that a 
large part of the bank of the Danube, 
affording the greatest facilities for com- 
merce, is to be sacrificed for this purpose. 
Now, in whose interest can this be? Is 
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it for the benefit of Turkey? Turkey is! are Mohammedans, and the rest Christians, 
incurring a very large expense for keeping If you exclude the Danubian Principalitie, 
win it derive tharefroal? My bon. Priced |one Mohammedan és Turkey in Berepal 
? : } edan in ey in Euro 
went into a long history of Servia and its | have heard it said that the prepertialll 
people, and wound up by a very elaborate | three to one. However, I will be within 
argument to show that the Servians are the mark. And now you have this que 
more indebted to the Turks than they are | tion before you. Is your foreign policy to 
to themselves, and that we are under a! be administered in the interest of a smal] 
great delusion to suppose that there has| minority of Mohammedans, or in the interest 
ever been a grievance or a quarrel between | of the Christians in Turkey? I think it 
them. I read the other day Ranke’s cele-| would be well if my hon. Friend (Mr, 
brated history of Servia, and I thought I Layard), who is a young man, notwiti 
had never met with a more heroic struggle | standing that he has had long experience, 
for national independence than that which | would take a hint from what he has heard 
was sustained by the Servians against the in this House, and would re-consider his 
Turks. It is true they had no princes nor | views with regard to the question of Mo- 
oe taney — them. ae “~ Arsene aay oe in moe He seems 
erds and bandits, men who had fled from | e of opinion that we must acquiesce 
Turkish tyranny to the forests and moun- | in that ascendancy, but I rather coats 
tains, that took the lead in the Servian in- | has too much good sense to content himself 
surrection. If the Servians were really so | with that as a permanent policy. I rather 
indebted to the Turks as the hon. Gentle- | think he looks upon it as a transition state 
man describes, they have shown themselves | of things. But the noble Lord at the head 
very — for one of the conditions of the Government does believe in the Turk- 
on which peace was made with Turkey | ish Government as a permanent Power in 
was that no Turk should be allowed to live | Europe. I think he is the only statesman 
in Servia except in those fortresses. The | in Europe—and I have taken some pains 
consequence is, that you have no Turks in | to ascertain their recorded opinions—who 
Servia, except the garrisons in those for- | does believe in the civilization of the Turks, 
— a et to eye! = this | = = — es ery paw 
of things insisted on by the per- development. g eal has been 
verseness of our Foreign Office. Suppose by my hon. Friend to show that the Turks, 
our Foreign Office is allowed to have its after all, are not such bad masters, and 
es ee _ be the consequence? Al-' that the Christians are not in a very dis 
ough my hon. Friend has spoken some- | advantageous position. I hold in my hand 
a ay of the Servians, he ac- | a report on the condition of the Christians 
nowledges them to be a brave, spirited, | in Turkey, which has been laid before us 
honest, and industrious people. ’ There is _by our Consuls in Turkey, and which 
no doubt that one of the first things they shows, I think, conclusively, on one vital 
= do, _ they arm themselves, will | point, what is the state of things. I allude 
to attack these fortresses. I hope the to the question of the admissibility of 
expression of opinion in this House, and , Christian evidence in courts of law against 
the tendency of the public press, will have | ‘lurks. My hon. Friend has referred to 
their due influence upon the Foreign Office, Mr. Longworth, our Consul at Belgrade. 
and that we shall not have the subject/I had an opportunity of making his ac 
again brought before us. I think our Go- quaintance, about twenty: seven years since, 
vernment has taken up a very absurd posi- | at Constantinople. I believe Consul Long- 
“~— worth deserves all the credit that my = 
e question of Servia has led to the | Friend has given him for his zeal, tru 
larger one of the whole condition of Tur- | fulness, courage, and devotion to his duty. 
key. That question will be understood by But Consul Longworth is an enthusiast— 
a statement of one or two compendious I had almost said a fanatic—in his love for 
facts. When we speak of Turkey in| the Turks and his hatred for the Russians. 
Saas wae apt to saaiase it —_ - - began life - - a morbid — : 
idea of an Ottoman race. you include Russian power and Russian conques 
the Danubian Principalities, Moldavia, | it by degrees enlisted him on the side of 
ag Penge ogi bey ee 
sts of about 15,000, of souls, of | against the Russians. From the 
which from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 — expedition into Circassia—for though 
Mr. Cobden 
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a civilian he committed himself to the 

rils of a campaign—he has shown him- 
self an ardent and enthusiastic enemy of 
Russia, and friend of Turkey. Therefore, 
I take his statements with all the alloy 
which is due to a person of his strong pre- 
dilections. [The hon. Gentleman then read 
an extract from Consul Longworth’s des- 
patch, dated 14th July 1860, in which 
that gentleman admitted that Christian 
witnesses were excluded from giving evi- 
dence in Turkish courts of law, while on 
the other hand there was an organized 
system of Mohammedan perjury to supply 
their places in the Mussulman courts of 
hw.] Similar testimony is given by our 
Consul at Bucharest. He says, that as the 
law is at present administered, the testimo- 
ny of a Mohammedan gipsy will be taken, 
while that of the wealthiest and most in- 
telligent Christian will be rejected. The 
Christian population are, in a word, out- 
laws. Do hon. Members realize to them- 
selves the state of things in which the ma- 
jority of the population in Turkey—that 
which is the most intelligent, the most 
progressive, that which comprises all pro- 
fessions, all the foreign trade, that which, 
in fact, makes up all that is civilized in 
Turkey—is not allowed to give evidence 
ina court of law against a Mohammedan for 
any crime that may be committed against 
them. Only realize to yourselves the in- 
terior of a province like Bulgaria or Bosnia, 
where some of the marauding Mohammedan 
police, or brigands—for they are both of 
the same character — enter a Christian 
village, and rob and murder, or commit the 
last outrage upon the wives or daughters 
of the poor peasants —those ruffians cannot 
be convicted on the evidence of Christians. 
My hon. Friend the Member for South- 
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wark has said that this was the old state 
of things, and that to mention this matter | 
is like talking of the condition of the Jews 
in this country in the thirteenth century. 
Now I received, so recently as yesterday, 
a letter from Dr. Sandwith, who risked his 
life and sacrificed his health in defence of 
the Turks at Kars, and which might have 

written in anticipation of the very 
language used by my hon. Friend, and this 
is an extract from that letter— 


“Asa traveller in Turkey of only two years 
ago, T can assure you (and you may quote me if 
you like) that the Christians are still obliged to 

degrading badges of subjection in the interior 
ofthe country. They are to this day distinguished 
in their dress, saddles, and horses, and they dare | 
hot adopt any of the distinguishing marks of the 
Mussulman, ‘I hey dare not wear white turbans, 
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or yellow shoes ; their houses are marked, and 
they frequently lose their lives from robbers, be- 
cause they dare not carry arms. I remember a 
case in which a Christian, having lost many sheep 
from robbers, at last loaded a gun and kept it by 
him. The next time the robbers came he fired 
and killed one. ‘This Christian was publicly exe- 
cuted for having shot a Mussulman.” 


This is the latest intelligence from Turkey. 
My hon. Friend shakes his head, but he 
must allow me to tell him that I put the 
evidence of Dr. Sandwith on a par with 
his own. The hon. Gentleman alluded to 
a point bearing on this question—namely, 
the capitulations between the Turkish and 
other Governments, by which Christians 
from foreign countries, residing in Turkey, 
became extra-territorial, and are allowed 
to carry their own laws and administration 
with them; and he speaks of the great 
disadvantages to Turkey of having these 
mixed tribunals in that country. There 
is no doubt it is a very great evil; and 
probably the hon. Gentleman remembers 
that at the Conference in Paris in 1856, 
when the last arrangement respecting Tur- 
key was made, the Turkish Ambassador 
made a strong appeal against the perpe- 
tuation of those capitulations, giving fo- 
reigners a distinct jurisdiction in that 
country. It was admitted by all the Mem- 
bers of that Conference that it was an evil 
which ought to be abated, and it was sug- 
gested, that as they were then admitting 
Turkey into the system or concert of 
European States, that was a good occasion 
for providing for the future removal of 
that anomaly. You will see that, in the 
despatches of Sir Henry Bulwer from Con- 
stantinople he constantly alludes to the 
evil effects of these capitulations. He says 
that there are separate jurisdictions for all 
the Christians who reside there, and an 
appeal has been made to put an end to that 
state of things, on the ground that it in- 
terferes with their system of taxation. 
What did Lord Russell say in answer to 
that? Well, my hon. Friend shakes his 
head at the testimony of his chief. 1 want 
to know to what extent his incredulity 
goes about the character of Turkish ad- 
ministration. Lord Russell, writing to Sir 
Henry Bulwer on the 12th May 1860, 
says— 

** But there is one thing which must not be for. 
gotten ; the capitulations rest on the principle 
that Turkish rule and Turkish justice are so bar- 
barous that exceptional privileges are required. 
No one would think of asking for separate tri- 
bunals for Englishmen in France, or for French- 
men in England ; but so long as law in Turkey is 
undefined, so long as pashas are allowed to sell 
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justice and protection, so long will the privileges 
of consular tribunals be necessary.” 
And what have we done during this Ses- 
sion ? If hon. Gentlemen will read the blue- 
books that have been presented to them, 
they will find more than a hundred pages 
devoted to a code of laws for administer- 
ing justice to Englishmen in Turkey. I 
find that the order of the Privy Council on 
the subject begins with this declaration— 
““Whereas her Majesty has jurisdiction 
and authority in Turkey.” You will not 
trust the meanest of your subjects in Tur- 
key under the Turkish authorities. My 
hon. Friend knows that the towns of the 
Levant swarm with Maltese and Ionians, 
our fellow-subjects, entitled to our protec- 
tion. He knows that they are to be found 
in Smyrna, in Alexandria, and in Con- 
stantinople, that they constitute the va- 
rant and least reputable part of the popu- 
fation of those places, and are the source 
of perpetual trouble and annoyance to our 
Consuls; but not one of them would be 
allowed to be tried by the Mohammedan tri- 
bunals, if he committed an act of treason, 
or insulted the religion of the country in 
which he resided. Will the hon. Gentle- 


man tell me that is a proper position in 


which to leave the native Christians of 
Turkey? Is that a state of things that 
we should exert our powers of diplomacy 
to maintain there? Upon what theory are 
we doing this? I suppose it is upon the 
assumption that some amelioration is going 
on. My hon. Friend says that the Turks 
are never heard here—he says they do not 
send us pamphlets—it is only the Servians, 
he says, that distribute pamphlets, and 
make us hear their case. But if we do not 
hear the Turks, we hear what their friends 
say of them. If we did not read the des- 
patches from Constantinople, we might be 
in ignorance of their condition, but who 
can speak so badly of the Turks as our re- 
presentatives do? Will my hon. Friend 
tell me how far he agrees in the following 
extract from the correspondence of Sir 
Henry Bulwer? In a despatch dated 
April 24, 1860, Sir Henry Bulwer says— 
‘* Wherever the Turk is sufficiently predominant 
to be implicitly obeyed, laziness, corruption, ex- 
travagance, and penury mark his rule ; and wher- 
ever he is too feeble to exert more than a doubt- 
ful and nominal authority, the system of govern- 
ment which prevails is that of the Arab robber 
and the lawless [lighland chieftain.” 
That is the statement of our Ambassador 
in Constantinople, living amongst the 
Turks. What does my hon. Friend say— 
does he agree with him? 


Mr. Cobden 
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nodded apparently in assent. The indica- 
tion of approval was followed by ch 
and loud cries of “Hear, hear!”} The 
Christian population, in spite of all that 
is done to degrade them, are receiving 
some light in this age of great movements 
and startling events. The Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey are becoming more and 
more dissatisfied with this state of things, 
My hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) complains 
that there are agitators in Turkey who are 
endeavouring to excite the people into in- 
surrection. A startling revelation of the 
same kind is made in the despatch of Earl 
Russell, dated July 3, 1862. He says— 
“ All the great Powers must be aware that there 
exists a conspiracy scarcely concealed, in all the 
provinces of European Turkey, to throw off the 
rule of the Sublime Porte, and to substitute for 
it some kind of anarchy. Some persons talk ofa 
Sclave, some others of a Greek Empire ; all look 
to plunder, to power, to revenge, and bloodshed, 
In this position of affairs it is incumbent on the 
great Powers represented at Constantinople to 
give the most striking proof of their fidelity to 
their solemn engagements, their regard for a 
Power whom they have admitted into the Euro- 
pean system, and their determination to preserve 
unbroken the general peace.” 
Sir Henry Bulwer also refers in two des- 
patches to a threatened insurrection and 
conspiracy, in which the chiefs are indi- 
cated, and the line of policy defined by 
which the Christians are to unite against 
their Mohammedan rulers. Ought anybody 
to be surprised at that, when in the year 
1863—nearly seven years after the Con- 
ference in Paris, which was to bring the 
Turkish Empire into concert with the 
European Powers—we are told that there 
must be a new code of laws to govern the 
meanest of our subjects when they reside 
in any part of Turkey? That is evidence 
that the Turks have entirely failed to do 
what we expected from them. Are we, 
then, to be surprised if the Christian na- 
tives of Turkey are beginning to feel that 
all hope from foreign interference is at an 
end, and that they must think of some 
other means of redressing their wrongs? 
Is it not consistent with all that happens 
in the world that when a nation is op- 
pressed, the people will take the redress 
of their grievances into their own hands? 
Hon. Gentlemen attempt to frighten us by 
predicting the consequences that must fol- 
low from a civil war in Turkey. It is to 
produce great calamity and general dis 
turbance all over the world. This is the 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones that is to be 
substituted for the former terror of Russia. 
Earl Russell says there is a plot for setting 
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upa republican government on the Danube, 
and we are to be frightened by the appre- 
hension of having a great revolution in 
Turkey. How are we to deal with it? I 
have a plan that is very simple. I would 
apply the principle of non-intervention to 
the case of Turkey, as we have already 
done in the case of Italy. We have indeed 
avowed that principle. At the Conference 
of Paris in 1856 nothing was more clearly 
defined as the result of the war in the 
Crimea than that there should be no future 
interference in the internal affairs of Tur- 
key. There was an express provision in 
the Treaty of Paris that no European 
Power should have the right to interfere 
between the Turkish Government and its 
subjects. Then why not carry out that 
principle, and let it be acted upon? If 
you observe that principle, I do not see 
much fear of any great calamity to Europe 
from a revolution in Turkey. I regret that 
it should be necessary to pass through a 
revolution in Turkey, or that any nation 
should have to resort to a civil war to right 
themselves; but if there is to be a civil 
war in Turkey, which is the most likely 
result of the present misgovernment in that 
Empire, the wisest thing statesmen can 
do is to try so to arrange matters that the 
civil war in Turkey shall not spread to 
the neighbouring States. If the officials 
of our Foreign Office—which is the most 
conservative department in the world until 
it is invaded by public opinion from with- 
out—will address themselves honestly to 
this new state of things, and apply the 
principle of non-intervention—if there be 
arevolution in Turkey, they will narrow 
it within the territory of Turkey. There 
is a fallacy running through the whole of 
Earl Russell’s despatches in reference to 
the internal difficulties of Turkey. He is 
constantly treating the question as if we 
had a particular engagement with the 
Sublime Porte, as he is pleased to call it, 
and that we are bound to maintain the 
power of the Sultan. There is no engage- 
ment of the kind. All we bound ourselves 
todo, and all the other Powers have bound 
themselves to do, by the Treaty of Paris 
mm 1856, is, that we will respect the terri- 
torial integrity of Turkey. We have bound 
ourselves mutually to each other that we 
would not invade that territorial integrity. 
let all the efforts of the Foreign Office be 

to carrying out that resolution 
honestly. Let England and France come 
toa clear understanding on the subject. 
My opinion is that England and France 
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are acting under a complete delusion in re- 
gard to each other’s intentions in the East. 
I do not believe that England has a desire 
to appropriate any part of the Turkish 
Empire. If any portion of the Turkish 
territory were offered to this country, this 
House would with unanimity reject such 
an offer. We have too much of what I will 
call extra-territorial possessions already. 
The French opinion of us is the same as 
our opinion of them. The French believe 
that England would aggrandise itself at 
the expense of Turkey, and we believe the 
same of France. Now, I do not believe 
that France has any more desire to get 
possession of part of Turkey than we have; 
but if the two nations would understand 
each other on the subject, how easy it 
would make the diplomacy of Europe on 
this important question. Then England 
and France might say to Austria and 
Russia, ‘‘ Here are we, France and Eng- 
land—we have no desire of territorial ag- 
grandisement, and you, in the same way, 
are bound not to interfere.” Prussia and 
Italy would no doubt join with France and 
England in that view, and by such a course 
you would simplify the question of Turkey. 
A civil war in Turkey— so insignificant in 
itself, in its commerce, and in everything 
that can affect the civilized world—which 
did not spread to neighbouring countries, 
might occur with little more effect on the 
destinies of mankind than if'it happened 
in the interior of Africa. That which gives 
such vast importance to the Eastern Ques- 
tion is the danger of other countries quar- 
relling over the carcass of Turkey. Be- 
sides avoiding such a danger, how much 
better it would be for the domestic govern- 
ment of Turkey if France and England 
properly understood each other. The ri- 
valry of France and England has been a 
perpetual source of discord in that country. 
Every British Consul, every Minister and 
employé, in Turkey, feels sure that he will 
be pleasing those in authority at the Fo- 
reign Office if he places himself in opposi- 
tion to France. That is known in Turkey, 
and the hands of both parties are paralysed 
when they ought in conjunction to exer- 
cise a beneficent influence in that country. 
I will give you an instance. After the 
horrible massacre in Damascus, Lord Duf- 
ferin, an able and accomplished nobleman, 
went out there as the representative of 
England. Knowing his intelligence and 
humanity, no person can doubt that he 
went with feelings of indignation at the 
outrage that had been perpetrated. Every- 
F 2 
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body must know that Lord Dufferin entered 
on his task with feelings of indignation 
against the Government under which it 
had taken place; but when he arrives on 
the field of action, he seems to be more 

reoceupied with the question how the 

rench troops were to be got out of the 
country than how redress could be ob- 
tained for those persons who had suffered. 
There was one fact illustrative of this 
point. In one of his despatches he speaks 
of a Mr. Graham, from whom he had de- 
rived information respecting the massacre 
in the Lebanon. He says that in the 
course of a conversation which Mr. Gra- 
ham had with one of the Druse chiefs, who 
had been the chief instigator of the mas- 
sacre of the Maronites, the Druse chief ad- 
mitted that they were under the impres- 
sion they were doing something most ac- 
ceptable to England, because by destroying 
the Christians they were weakening the 
French influence in the country. If the 
views of England and France were known 
to be in accord on the question, it would 
prevent any such feeling as that. I say, if 
any such atrocity as the massacre of Da- 
mascus should occur again, I would wish 
it to be known that the English nation 
would rejoice if the French Government 


would send from Toulon half a dozen regi- 
ments and ships of war to protect the 


Christians. If when that horrible affair 
took place, the French Government sent 
two or three regiments to Syria, the know- 
ledge of it would penetrate to the remotest 
part of that country, whereby an act of 
humanity would be done, and the people 
of England would have no right to be 
jealous of such an act. 

We shall probably be told that our Fo- 
reign Office is doing nothing to bolster up 
the Ottoman rule over the Christian races. 
But I maintain that both in a financial 
sense and by their diplomacy the British 
Government have lent themselves to the 
support of the Turks in a most material 
way. Something has been said on the 
subject of the finances of Turkey by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Southwark. 
I am not about to contend that we should 
do anything to prevent capitalists in the 
City lending their money to Turkey, or 
any one else; but we ought to be jealous 
of any one in the position of a Minister of 
the Crown doing anything which can in- 
directly be construed to mean the advocacy 
of a public loan to a foreign Government. 
My hon. Friend the Member for South- 
wark, speaking in March of last year, just 

Mr. Cobden 
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before the Turkish loan was announced, 
stated that Turkey owed only £14,000,000 
of public debt, and that her floating debt 
was very small. The funded and floating 
debt of Turkey amounts at this moment 
to £55,000,000, on which there is 8 per 
cent payable for interest and sinking fund, 
and therefore she has to bear an annual 
charge of nearly £4,500,000 on her debt, 
Mr. Foster and Lord Hobart, in their Re- 
port on the financial condition of Turkey, 
of December 1861, stated that the debt of 
Turkey was £41,000,000, and that there 
was a deficit the year before; while his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Layard), speaking in 
March 1862, with that Report in his hand, 
but before it was laid on the table of the 
House, seemed to indicate that there was 
asurplus. The noble Earl at the head of 
the Foreign Office lent his name in a most 
improper way; the subject was brought 
before the House at the time, though I 
did not happen then to be present ; he al- 
lowed his name to be appended to a docu- 
ment which accompanied the circular in- 
viting the subscription to the loan of 1862. 
The noble Earl did not say that the Go- 
vernment was responsible for the loan— 
on the contrary, he said that it was not— 
but he stated that English Commissioners 
had been sent out to assist the Turks in 
their finances. When we consider what 
superstitious importance people attach to 
anything that comes from an official man, 
especially from one in high position, we 
cannot doubt that the circular had great 
effect in producing subscriptions to that 
loan. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark took an opportunity last year 
of telling us that Turkey was honest in 
paying the interest on her debts. I main- 
tain that she has never paid any interest 
at all, because she has borrowed all the 
money to pay the interest. What had been 
the growth of the Turkish debt? In 1853 
there was a loan of £5,000,000 guaranteed 
by England. In 1854 there was a loan of 
£5,000,000, forjwhich the Egyptian tri- 
bute was pledged, and in 1858 another of 
the same sum, for which the customs reve- 
nues of Constantinople were the guaran- 
tee. In 1861 there was M. Mirés’ loan 
of £3,000,000, and an internal loan of 
£3,000,000. In 1862 there was a British 
loan of £8,000,000 guaranteed by the 
revenues on salt, licences, stamps, and 
tobacco; and in the same year there 
were the internal loans called Consolidés, 
amounting to £12,000,000. In 1863 there 
was the Oppenheim loan of £1,000,000, and 
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in in 1863 the last loan of £6,000,000, 
for which the balance of the revenues not 
pledged to the loan of 1862 was given as 


guarantee, making altogether £48,000,000. 
There must be added £7,000,000 of float- 
ing debt, so that the total debt is now 
$55,000,000. There had been great ex- 
aggeration in what was said respecting the 
scope of Mr. Foster’s and Lord Hobart’s 
financial mission to Constantinople in 1861. 
They were not sent out to administer the 
Turkish finances; they were sent out to 
do a little book-keeping for the Sultan, 


and they only got such accounts as the |: 


Turkish Government chose to give them ; 
and all they did was to put them into a 
state of addition and subtraction. It is 
true they made a running commentary on 
the state of things in Turkey, and I must 
say their commentary,is, on the whole, an 
unsatisfactory one, and I suspect, that if 
their statements had been published before 
the loan of last year, that loan would not 
have been received quite so favourably as 
it was. There is one fact mentioned in 
that Report which I think contains volumes 
of information. .It says that the Minister 
of every department has power to issue 
any number of promises to pay, for which 
he is not called upon to give any account 
till they are. paid. Nobody, therefore, 
knows what promises are issued, and there 
is no check or control upon the head of 
the department. . You therefore do not 
know what has been actually expended, 
and the whole administration of finance is 
in a most unsatisfactory state. It is not 
my business to advise those who lend their 
money to the Turkish Government, but I 
cannot help thinking, considering that Lord 
Hobart and Mr. Foster stated that the in- 
come of Turkey in 1859, the last year for 
which the accounts were made up, was 
only between £9,000,000 and £10,000,000, 
and that she has now to pay for interest 
£4,500,000 a year, that from the moment 
you cease to lend to Turkey she must cease 
to pay the interest on her debt. 

Now, there is one point connected with 
the prospects of Turkey of vital import- 
ance. All the accounts agree that the Mo- 
hammedan population is rapidly diminish- 
We might believe that my hon. Friend 
a Layard) and his noble chief (Lord 

almerston) could have a chance of seeing 
their hopes realized in the future improve- 
ment and prosperity of their darling Turks, 
if it were not for the fatal cause that the 
race is dying out. Thirty years ago La- 
Martine, not an unfriendly critic, spoke to 





this fact, exclaiming, ‘‘ Turkey is perish- 
ing for want of Turks.” The same opinion 
is expressed by a recent traveller, a calm 
and severe observer, Mr. Nassau Senior. 
Every authority concurs in stating that 
the Turkish element in the population is 
rapidly diminishing. Consul Blunt, who 
has known the country for forty years, in 
his report, states that in 1830 the Turk- 
ish population of Smyrna was 80,000, and 
that it is now 41,000; and that in 1830 
the Greek population of Smyrna was 20,000, 
and that it is now 75,000. He adds— 
“Visit any town or village where there is a 
mixed Mussulman and Christian population : in 
the Turkish quarter no one is visible, no children 
in the streets ; whereas in the Christian quarter 
the streets are full of children.” 

I think I can divine what is passing in 
the mind of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Southwark. He will be disposed to 
object, that if the Christians are doing so 
well, how is that consistent with the mis- 
government which is alleged ? My answer, 
in the first place, is, that the circumstance 
of the Tarks having been a dominant race 
has been fatal to their improvement in the 
arts of peace, and to their commercial pros- 
perity. They have depended upon the un- 


rewarded labours of others, rather than 


upon their own exertions. There are other 
causes which check the growth of that 


race. The Turkish population supplies the 


whole of the army, and that forms one 
great cause why the Mohammedan element 
is diminishing. But the greatest cause is 
to be found in the demoralization of the 
people—in the evils of polygamy, and in 
those other vices which escape our criticism 
because they are not to be alluded to. I 
have in my hand a letter dated 8th Janu- 
ary 1863, addressed to the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins, secretary to the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, by a gentleman resi- 
dent at Constantinople, whose name I am 
willing to give to any Member privately, 
as a guarantee for the truthfulness of what 
is said. He says— 

“ Few of you in England know the real horrors 
of this country. You will see what I mean when 
I tell you of my intention of getting a number of 
tracts written or lithographed, to be distributed 
by a Turk on the bridges, &c. The tract is to 
consist of such passages as the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. An Englishman, knowing multitudes 
of these people, reckons that not two in a hundred 
are guiltless ; a Turkish teacher tells a European 
that those who are innocent are not more than 
two in a thousand. What is our policy support- 
ing? I have been asked how the English, the 
most moral of all people, can sustain by their pa- 
tronage these deepest immoralities? I replied 
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that for the most part they are quite ignorant or 
unwilling to believe what they hear. The 
decay of the Turkish people is going on rapidly ; 
their numbers are fast decreasing, through vice, 
disease, neglect, and corruption.” 


Well, Sir, we are told that Turkey hon 


vast resources. This is the latest phrase 
to justify the policy of these loans. It is 
true that she has vast natural resources. 
That is the mournful part of this subject. 
A country that might have been one of 
the most populous and prosperous in the 
world has been condemned to sterility by 
the misgovernment of its Turkish rulers. 
They are almost the only people whose 
history is without one redeeming feature. 
Mohammedans in other countries have done 
something in their day and generation. 
The Arabs have given us some contribu- 
tions to civilization, but the Turks have 


done nothing but conquer and devastate. | 


I will quote the opinion of a writer who 
will be listened to with pleasure even by 
those who do not agree with his views, 
on account of the masculine beauty of his 
language. Professor Goldwin Smith, of 
Oxford, says— 


“The great resources of the country, instead 
of being an encouraging feature in the case, are 
the most damning evidence against the character 
and government of the Turks. How abject must 
the race be under whose dominion a land, once 
teeming with wealth and swarming with popula- 
tion, has sunk to such a state of wretchedness as 
the provinces of Turkey present at the present 
day! If the country were naturally poor, there 
might be some hope for its lords, Its natural 
fruitfulness bids the advocates of their rule de- 


spair.” 
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| are seeking to catch the light of Western 


Europe and to enter upon a new path of 
civilization and progress. God forbid that 
the policy of our Foreign Office should fing 
itself for a moment enlisted in opposition 
to their aspirations ! 
Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHRE. 
QUER: Though it is with some reserve 
I rise to take part in a debate which 
| would have been more properly closed 
|by my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government— whom, as the House is well 
| aware, no cause but one absolutely im- 
| perative would have prevented from being 
|present—I am unwilling to allow the 
| speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
| Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) to pass without s 
| few observations from this bench. At the 
‘commencement of that speech my hon, 
| Friend remarked, with truth, that the 
| Members of this House were growing to 
|be more and more ‘the orators of the 
| human race.’’ Sir, I believe that remark 

to be as true as it is pointed, and no 

doubt it requires forbearance and circum. 
‘ spection on the part of this House to de. 
| termine the occasions on which we shall 

enter into a discussion on questions of 
| foreign policy. If our discretion in these 


/matters is not properly exercised, great 


mischief may be done. At the same time, 
|I think it is impossible not to see, that 
extended though the relations of this 
country are—relations extending over the 
whole surface of the globe—we must feel 
more especial interest in the concerns of 
| mations respecting whose affairs circum- 


I do not wish to be understood as bringing | stances have led us to take as active s 
any indictment against the Turkish Go- | part as we did in reference to the Turkish 
vernment, or as exciting a spirit of hos-| Empire at the time of the Crimean war, 
tility towards its people. I want to have | It is impossible not to notice that the dis- 
an English policy founded on justice to- | cussion of this evening has been marked 
wards the majority of the population of by a warm interest in the fate of the 
Turkey, and on our own honest and legiti- | Christian subjects of Turkey. In some 
mate interest. For 400 years the Chris-| respects we may feel that this state of 
tians in Turkey have been suffering from | mind exhibits a reaction from that which 


Mohammedan misrule. They have passed 
through a process of retributive suffering, 
brought on, probably, by their own vices 
and immoralities; but they are evidently 
awakening to something more hopeful and 
better than the past. Now, I am not going 
to offer any panegyric upon the character 
of the Christian races in Turkey. God 
knows that no people could have been sub- 
jected to the Turkish Government without 
suffering great moral deterioration, but 
there is this distinguishing feature about 
the Christian population in Turkey—that 
they are a progressive people; that they 
Mr. Cobden 


naturally prevailed during the Crimean 
war. The fact that we were fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the Turks 
against a Christian Power for what we 
thought and what I still believe to be 
justifiable and, indeed, necessary objects, 
tended to weaken our natural and legiti- 
mate sympathies with our fellow religion- 
ists in the East, and to throw the balance 
somewhat unduly, perhaps, on the side of 
the Turks. Far be it from me to say of 
do anything to check the expression of 
those sentiments, and I trust, if there 
were need, that I should always be ready 
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to raise my voice in the same sense as my 
hon. Friend’s; but at the same time we 
must recollect that we are bound to hold 
even the seales of Justice, and not to allow 
those legitimate sympathies to divert us 
from the calm and judicial temper in which 
we ought to address ourselves to the con- 
sideration of the difficult questions con- 
pected with our Eastern policy. I make 
no complaint, therefore, either that this 
discussion has been raised, or of the lively 
interest which has been expressed from all 
quarters in the condition of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. To one part of the 

h of my hon. Friend I listened with 
perfect satisfaction. I mean that part in 
which he spoke of the immense advantage 
which would result from a mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation between France 
and England in the conduct of Eastern 
policy. I will go all lengths with him in 
the general principle which he inculcated, 
and I will venture to say that Eastern 
policy cannot be conducted successfully 
with a view to European, to Christian, or 
to any other human interest, if there be a 
fundamental discord between England and 
France, and that the hope of our attaining 
to really satisfactory results must depend, 
in a principal degree, upon a thoroughly 
good understanding between these two 
leading Powers of Europe. Therefore, I 
agree entirely that nothing can be more 
unwise than that any one in authority—I 
do not mean in executive authority merely 
—but any one in a station of influence, 
should inculeate jealousies and suspicions 
between these Powers. But at the same 
time I must observe, that while there can 
be no doubt as to the general principle, in 
the application of it practical difficulties 
must arise. My hon. Friend referred to 
an important instance—that of Syria. 
What case could be more simple, more 
free from suspicion of intrigue than the 
interference of France at the time of these 
horrible massacres, not so much for reli- 
gion as for the sake of common humanity. 
No doubt the case for interference was 


strong, and I rejoice that that interference 
did take place, by which I hope some 
guarantee was secured beyond the mere 
power of the Turkish Government against 


the repetition of these scenes. Yet I am 
bound to point out that for the very reason 
that the outrages were gross, that inter- 
ference was loudly called for, and that 
that interference was justifiable, that it 
required to be watched with the utmost 
Vigilance, and not altogether without some 
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degree of suspicion. I am not now saying 
it was to be suspected because it was 
French interference. What I say with 
respect to France I would assert as cor- 
dially with respect to England if the case 
had been our own. If the cry of distress 
had first found an echo in this country, 
and we, instead of France, had undertaken 
that sacred work, still, from the fact that 
it involved a forcible assumption of power 
and authority in a foreign territory by a 
State not having the sovereignty of that 
territory, the extent to which that inter- 
ference was to be carried, and the dura- 
tion of time over which it was to extend, 
would have required to be cautiously, 
vigilantly, and suspiciously watched by 
all the Powers which were neighbours 
and even allies of the Power by which 
the interference was carried on, There- 
fore it is impossible to separate between 
the frank acceptance of the general prin- 
ciple that confidence ought to prevail, 
and the duty of that vigilance which must 
be exercised when, in an extreme case, ex- 
traordinary remedies have to be resorted 
to. 

My hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) attacked 
the conduct of the Foreign Office in late 
years with regard to Turkey. In the first 
place, he criticised the conduct of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State and of the 
hon. Under Secretary with regard to a 
kind of testimonial which they were sup- 
posed to have given as to the solidity of 
the Turkish finances. Some time has 
elapsed since that proceeding, and I be- 
lieve my hon. Friend the Under Secretary, 
having been attacked on the point in this 
House, has given a specific answer. It is 
plain that it has been no part of the desire 
of the Foreign Office that the people of 
England should be kept in the dark with 
respect to the state of the Turkish finances, 
because it was at an early period after the 
assumption of office by my noble Friend 
that the not injudicious measure was adopt- 
ed of sending to the Ottoman Empire two 
highly capable gentlemen for the purpose 
of making an investigation, upon British 
principles, into the state of the Turkish 
finances ; and of laying, of course with the 
consent of the Ottoman Government, the 
results of the investigation before the Bri- 
tish people. Therefore, whether my hon. 
Friend may approve, or not, of particular 
expressions of opinion, he will admit that 
the Foreign Office has consistently pursued 
a course which was most likely to bring 
to the knowledge of this country the real 
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condition of Turkish finances. But, if I 
am rightly informed, the result of the pub- 
lication of the Report framed by Lord 
Hobart and Mr. Foster was not such as 
my hon. Friend would have supposed, for 
I understand that the loan made to Turkey 
since the publication of that Report has 
been made on terms more favourable than 
the loan which preceded it. No doubt the 
state of finance disclosed in that Report is 
not one which a critical financial eye could 
view with entire satisfaction ; but, at the 
same time, the disposition which has been 
shown by the Turkish Government to 
allow a full and fair investigation into 
their finances appears to have inspired the 
money-lending people of England with a 
greater degree of satisfaction than could 
be balauced by any dissatisfaction which 
they might feel at the defective and im- 
perfect financial arrangements of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

In a Jarge portion of his speech my hon. 
Friend made charges of a very broad cha- 
racter. He charged the British Govern- 


ment, through the medium of its organ 
for the management of Foreign Affairs, 
with a general indifference to the griev- 
ances under which the Christian subjects 


of the Porte are still known to labour, or 
even with a disposition to deny the exist- 
ence of those grievances. I will venture 
to say that that charge is not borne out by 
the Papers laid before Parliament. If it 
were so, and if we had shown any luke- 
warmness in pressing on the Porte the re- 
moval of those grievances, then we should 
deserve the heaviest censures which my 
hon. Friend could pass upon us. If 
thoroughly understood, the principle of 
British policy, which no Government can 
venture even if so disposed to imperil, is 
that we should endeavour by every means 
in our power to uphold the civil and poli- 
tical privileges of the Christian subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire, and to improve, so 
far as we are able, these conditions. And 
this not for one reason only. I think the 
noble Lord who spoke so well to-night, in 
reminding us of the vigour of character 
displayed by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
in his recommendations to the Porte, was 
not guilty of any disloyalty to the Otto- 
man Government. It is not out of mere 
regard for the Christian subjects that we 
hold such language, but because we believe 
that the Ottoman race and the Ottoman 
Government are best upheld by such a 
course. That I am sure is a principle in 
asserting which I shall be supported in the 
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strongest terms by every Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and therefore | do 
not think my hon. Friend is borne out 
when he said we were endeavouring, by 
drawing vague pictures of impending anar. 
chy, to frighten the House and the country 
into a support of the Turkish Government 
as it is. It is our duty, in compliance 
with the faith of treaties, to be loyal to 
the Turkish Government; but, for the 
reason that we desire to be loyal to then, 
it is our duty likewise to separate between 
that Government and its abuses. Nor am 
I at all sorry that the declarations made 
in this House to-night will have the effect 
of proving, if further proof were necessary, 
that whatever may be said by the British 
Administration to the Ottoman Government 
upon that subject is but the faithful ex. 
pression of the feeling which is enter. 
tained by the representatives of the people 
of England, and by the people themselves, 
My hon. Friend, however, went on to re- 
commend a policy. And here I have the 
satisfaction of saying that I am quite cer. 
tain that my hon. Friend the Under Seere. 
tary would have nothing to object as re- 
gards the principle laid down by my hon, 
Friend the Member for Rochdale. His 
policy is a policy of non-intervention. Well, 
Sir, that is the policy of England. Only 
we must understand what is meant by non- 
intervention. We are not to intervene 
against the Christian subjects of Turkey. 
If it be true—and it may be true, but that 
is a question, and more or less a speculative 
or independent opinion—that the Christian 
subjects of Turkey are developing their 
energies at the rate conceived by my hon. 
Friend, I say it would be monstrous on the 
part of a Christian or of a civilized Go- 
vernment, or on the part of any Govern- 
ment at all, to presume to interfere for the 
purpose of checking that development. To 
interfere by friendly remonstrances for the 
purpose of removing grievances is one 
thing. It is, I apprehend, though the 
term ‘interference ’” may not be properly 
applicable, a course of proceeding recog- 
nized by the Treaty of Paris. But to in- 
terfere, which my hon. Friend seems to 
think has been the course or the intention 
of the Government, for the purpose of 
witholding from the Christians and giving 
to the Ottomans the influence, the strength, 
or any part of the social and political ad- 
vantages which but for us would be the 
natural consequence of the growth of the 
Christians in number, intelligence, and 
wealth, is a policy which I am quite safe 
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jn renouncing and repudiating on the part 
of the Government, and on the part, I will 

sume to say, of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State. But with re- 
spect to non-intervention we are not pre- 
pared to depart from the principle which, 
for European purposes and interests, has 
been followed. The present, like previous 
Administrations, have deemed ita matter 
of general European concern, and there- 
fore of British concern, that Turkey should 
not be made the subject of foreign intrigue 
and of foreign aggression. My hon. Friend 
used very strong language on this subject 
when he said that the people of England 
(I forget the exact words) had been in a 
state of disgraceful panie and cowardice 
with respect to apprehended designs of 
Russia on Turkey. It is not now neces- 
sary to go back to a discussion of ‘the 
causes of the Crimean war, but I am bound 
tosay that when we speak of non-interven- 
tion in Turkey—when we speak of repu- 
diating all ideas of resisting the nataral 
and general development in force, numbers, 
and intelligence of the Christians of that 
empire—we by no means mean to assert 
that the ancient policy of this country is to 
be repudiated, and that we hold it hence- 
forth a matter of indifference what schemes 
are formed by any foreign Power against 
the existence, or against the territorial in- 
dependence, of the Ottoman Government. 
And I am bound to say also, that while a 
real and lively sympathy does exist through- 
out the country for the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey, on the other hand thére 
does exist a belief that the principles on 
which the Crimean war was waged were 
sound principles, and that the question 
whether wholesale aggression from any 
European Power on Ottoman territory is 
to be permitted or not is a fair subject 
for consideration by the British Govern- 
ment, and for the adoption of such mea- 
sures, whether of diplomacy or force, as 
circumstances may appear to the Go- 
Yernment to warrant. My hon. Friend 
towards the close of his speech drew a 
deplorable picture of the general condition 
of the Turkish race. I ask not whether 
the description is in all respects accurate, 
or in some degree exaggerated. I am 
afraid, as regards the history of the Turks 
from the time of their first appearance in the 
Western world to the present day, he would 
bea very bold man indeed who was pre- 
pared to contend that their conquests and 
dominion have been favourable to the hap- 
piness of mankind or the progress of civil. 
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ization. But, however that may be, what 
is the use of drawing these highly-coloured 
pictures, unless you recommend a particu- 
lar policy? I will respectfully ask my 
hon. Friend himself whether descriptions 
of this kind, which, no doubt, are not diffi- 
cult to draw, are altogether relevant to 
our discussion ; if, in point of fact, our 
discussion is a discussion of men who 
wish to make the best of circumstances as 
they find them, and to take advantage of 
every favourable opportunity to direct 
the policy of the country, amid all the 
difficulties of the Eastern question, in such 
& manner as on the whole will tend to pro- 
duce the least injury and the greatest good. 
If my hon. Friend is. prepared. to say the 
condition of the Turks, the history of the 
Turks, or the conduct of the Turks is still 
such that in his opinion the whole world 
ought to be permitted to pull down that 
which exists without the slightest regard 
to what follows, then, I confess, it is en- 
tirely in accordance with the argument of 
my hon. Friend. But we have got the fact 
of the existence of the Ottoman Power to 
deal with. Are we prepared to encourage a 
general crusade against that Power? It 
would be a total reversal of British policy. 
If we are not prepared to encourage that 
general crusade, then I say it is very doubt- 
ful whether it is prudent or whether it is 
advantageous to any of the interests in- 
volved to rip up the history of former times, 
or even to expose and lay bare the sores 
which are to be found im all societies, and 
which I freely grant are to be found in a 
grievous degree in that particular descrip- 
tion of society—the present state of the 
Ottoman race—to make them the sub- 
jects of discussion in a political arena, and 
to bring to bear the feelings of hon. Mem- 
bers, rather than their judgment, in finding 
a solution of the circumstances and the 
best course dictated by expediency. As 
far as I may venture to express an opinion, 
it seems to me that nothing can be more 
plain in the first place than the duty of all 
Governments friendly to the Ottoman Em- 
pire to uphold the civil rights of the Chris- 
tian subjects, and, nay more, | will venture 
to say not altogether to exclude from regard 
the eondition of the Mohammedan subjects 
of that Government, with respect to whom 
the noble Lord opposite has very fairly 
stated that they bear no niggardly share 
of these abuses and oppressions. But, 
while upholding these rights, it is fair to 
recognize whatever improvement has taken 
place, and to endeavour to develop the 
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energies and lead forward the spirit of im- 
provement by gentle means, rather than 
by means of force ; and, while not shrink- 
ing from a tone of decision, such as our 
traditional policy, the sacrifices we have 
made on behalf of Turkey, and our diplo- 
matic engagements fully warrant, not hold- 
ing language which can have no other 
effect than to render the existing authority 
in Turkey despicable in the eyes of its 
own subjects. With respect to predictions 
for the future as to what will happen be- 
tween the Mussulman and Christian races, 
I confess it is a subject which, in the sphere 
of political discussion, should be received 
with great sobriety. Let us leave to Chris- 
tian and Mussulman, as far as in our power, 
a fair and open stage, and let us discourage 
all attempts and acts for the repression of 
their natural energies. Let us firmly ad- 
here to the ancient policy of this country, 
founded on the belief, that whether the 


existence of the Ottoman Empire in Europe | 
be in itself desirable or not, it is a matter | 


of profound European concern to take care 
that the destruction of that Empire be not 
made the means of introducing more serious 
evils and dangers more menacing than any 
which may attend its continuance. 


us avoid all presumptuous predictions as to 
what it may be, and as to the time which 


it may endure. Let us endeavour to in- 
culeate on the Ottoman Government a spirit 
of liberality and justice, so as to induce it 
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of the Government to combine, as far ag 
possible, the interests of the Porte with 
the goodwill of the people with whom she 
was placed in contact. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he would nog 
weaken the foree of the debate, with whieh 
he had every reason to be satisfied, by 
making any observations, but would merel 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


EXPIRING LAWS. 


On the Motion of Mr. Prst, Select Committee 
appointed, “ to inquire what temporary Laws ofa 
public and general nature are now in force, and 
what Laws of the like nature have expired since 
the last Report upon the subject, and also what 
Laws of the like nature are about to expire at 
particular periods, or in consequence of any eon- 
tingent public events, and to report the same, 
with their observations thereupon, to the House.” 

And on June 38, Committee nominated, as fol. 
low :— 

Mr. Peet, Mr. Massey, Sir Starrorp Norrs- 
corr, Mr. Atrorney Generat, Mr. Soxicrros 
Geyerat, Mr. Appertey, Mr. Cowper, Sir Wu- 
tiaM Jotuirre, Colonel Frenca, Mr. Bariye, Mr. 
Wittrams, Mr. Brann, and Lord Joun Manners: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Three to be the quorum, 





to seek its strength rather in the mild and | 


equitable treatment of its Christian sub- 
jects, than in straining its power against 
them ; but let us remember that with the 
general obligations of humanity and pru- 
dence in regard to the subjects of that 
Government must be combined those spe- 
cial obligations of good faith which we have 
undertaken towards the ruling authority 
itself, and the strict observance likewise of 
those wider considerations of policy which 
make us feel that Europe at large, and 
England as a great constituent portion of 
Europe, has a great, a living, and a vital 
interest in the disposal of those territories 
which constitute the dominions under the 
Ottoman rule. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
with reference to the fortress of Belgrade, 
he wished to observe that there was no 
country in the world in which such a gar- 
rison was maintained under the same con- 
ditions. Its existence was at once a source 
of vast expense to Turkey and of great 
irritation to the Servians. He further 
contended that it ought to be the object 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY BILL. 
Bill to carry into effect an Additional Article to 
| the Treaty of the seventh day of April one thou- 
| sand eight hundred and sixty-two, between Her 
| Majesty and the United States of America, for 
| the suppression of the African Slave Trade, pre- 
sented, and read 1°. [Bill 144.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 1, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Viscount Gordon (the Earl of Aberdeen), after 
the death of his Father; The Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, after the death of his Father. 

Pustic Bitts—Committee—Savings Banks Mo 
nies * (No. 97). 

Report—Savings Banks Monies * (No 97). 

Third Reading—Stock Certificates to Bearer 
(No. 100), and passed; Customs and Inland 
Revenue * (No. 101), and passed. 
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Brazil— 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
QUESTION, 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, the dreadful 
accident that had recently occurred on the 
Brighton line must be in the minds of their 
Lordships, and must lead to serious reflec- 
tion as to the speed at which railway trains 
were driven on English lines. He was 
decidedly opposed to occasional legislation, 
because where men were legislating in 
order to meet particular cases they were 
apt to take a one-sided view, dictated by 
the circumstances of the particular case. 
But this was not a new question. His 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would remember that at 
the Social Science Congress held in Liver- 
pool a few years ago, he (Lord Brougham) 
called attention to the expediency of limit- 
ing the speed at which railway trains 
should be allowed to travel, and he sup- 
ported his view by reference to the great 
safety with which railway trains travelled 
on the Continent, where the speed scarcely 
ever exceeded twenty-five miles an hour, and 
recommended that the maximum speed in 
this country should not be allowed to very 
much exceed that rate. But mercantile 
men present at the Congress, totally ob- 


jected to his plan, and were against any 
restraint on the speed of railways, and 
were in favour of perfect liberty on that 


subject. While he (Lord Brougham) was 
of opinion that twenty-five or at most 
thirty miles an hour was as fast as trains 
ought to go, those gentlemen thought 
that they ought to be allowed to go at 
a speed of fifty, sixty, or even seventy 
miles an hour. His own opinion, how- 
ever, remained unaltered, and it had 
been strongly fortified by the lamenta- 
ble accident that occurred on Friday last. 
He wished to ask his noble Friend the 
President of the Council, Whether the Go- 
yernment had it in contemplation to bring 
m any measure for the purpose of fixing 
the maximum speed of railway trains ? 
Eart GRANVILLE replied, that he 
was not aware that the Government had 
any intention of bringing in a measure such 
as that suggested by his noble and learned 
Friend. He had very great doubts whe- 
ther it would be destrable to interfere by 
legislation in the matter; but if the Go- 
Yernment were to bring in such a Bill, he 
thought that it would have very little 
chance of passing both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the noble and learned Lord’s 
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attention should be recalled to this subject 
by the dreadful accident on the Brighton 
line ; but as to the limitation of speed 
to twenty-five or thirty miles an hour, he 
thought it would be found that danger in 
respect of the rate at which trains travelled 
arose more from efforts on the part of en- 
gine-drivers to make up for lost time, than 
from the general rate of speed at which 
the trains were intended to travel. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
was perfectly satisfied that any legislation 
in the direction referred to would be sur- 
rounded with great difficulty and incon- 
venience. It appeared to him that the 
great danger arose from the practice some- 
times of detaining the starting of the trains 
beyond the time mentioned in the tables. 
He was quite confident that the only way 
of remedying the danger was by requiring 
the railway authorities to observe strictly 
the time-table in the departure and arrival 
of trains. If the railway officials were 
compelled to start the trains at the moment 
set down in the tables, whether there were 
passengers or not, he was of opinion there 
would be little danger of railway accidents ; 
and he thought Government might very 
fairly call upon the managers of railways 
to insist upon the times, which they them- 
selves arranged, being strictly adhered to. 


BRAZIL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, that since 
the House had last met the country had 
been informed of the withdrawal of the 
Brazilian Minister, owing to the refusal of 
Her Majesty’s Government to offer any 
explanation of, as he (the Earl of Derby) 
thought, the somewhat violent course taken 
by our Representatives in Brazil, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate differences that 
had arisen with that country. He had not 
given any notice of his question, and he 
did not, therefore, think it would be conve- 
nient at that time to enter into a discussion 
upon the subject. He would merely ask 
the noble Earl, Whether he intended to lay 
before the House any Correspondence that 
had taken place, or papers relating to any 
transaction which had arisen between this 
country and Brazil since the production of 
the last papers on the subject ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, that he then held 
in his hand the correspondence which had 
taken place with the Brazilian Minister, 
and by command of Her Majesty he was 
about to lay it on the table. The Brazilian 
Government complained not so much of the 
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orders issued by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, as of the mode in which those orders 
had been executed in Brazilian waters. 
Certain demands had been made founded 
upon that complaint. With regard to the 
other questions of difference, the arbitration 
which had been agreed upon was now 
proceeding. 


BURIAL SERVICE, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp EBURY (in moving, according 
to notice, an Address to Her Majesty for 
the issuing of a Royal Commission to con- 
sider what steps should be taken to.obvi- 
ate the evils complained of as arising from 
the present compulsory and indiscriminate 
use of the burial service of the Church of 


{LORDS} 





England) said, that if the Motion which he | 


brought forward on the 19th of last month 
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divines of our Church, the reforms then 
proposed under such encouraging auspices 
were destined to end in entire failure, 59 
that the acts of the evil period of the Re. 
storation in regard to Church legislation 
had come down to us with but little change, 
and had been bequeathed to. us as a fatal 
legacy. It was true that subsequently per. 
secution was stilled, but only to be sue. 
ceeded by an age of apathy, indifference, 
and irreligion, such as our Church histo 

fortunately afforded no parallel ; and now 
the danger to our National Church, though 
much less apparent, was, he firmly be- 
lieved, not a whit the less real. The in. 
ference he drew from the debates of 1860 
was, that the question was not really un- 
derstood. Had it appeared that it was the 
opinion of the House that no alteration 
in these matters were necessary or expe 
dient, he should have hesitated long be- 


was not of a very attraetive description the | fore he again presumed to bring this sub- 


question he now desired to bring under their | jeet before their Lordships. 


Lordships’ notice was not moreso. Three 
years ago he made a proposition to the 


| 


Such, how. 
ever, was very far from being the case, 
The late Archbishop of Canterbary can- 


House to address Her Majesty for a Royal | didly avowed, that to many of the alterations 
Commission, for the purpose of considering | suggested, had he only himself to please, 
the grievances and anomalies which were | he should not have objected ; while the 


alleged to have arisen, in consequence of 


the Liturgy, the formularies, the canons of 
the national Chureh, and the statutes ap- 
pertaining thereto, having remained during 


two centuries almost entirely unaltered, 
He had called their Lordships’ attention 
tothe subject two years previously ; but 
it was not untilthe year 1860 that he sub- 
mitted a definite Motion to the House, and 
the Motion was in, the very words which 
had obtained unanimous acceptance in this 
House in the!first Parliameut of William 
and Mary. To this appeal their Lordships 
made no response. He did not attribute 
this to any want of liberality on the part of 
the House, still less to any failure of in- 
terest in that great national institution 
our Established Church ; but he believed 
the difference to have been owing to the 
circumstance that the public mind at the 
period of the Revolution was so completely 
pre-occupied by the enormous evils which 
had resulted from the Statute of Unifor- 
mity and the violence and persecution which 
had naturally flowed from it, that they 
were proportionably anxious to mitigate 
without delay the misfortunes which that 
generation had witnessed ; whereas in 1860 
persecution had so entirely died out, that 
the question presented itself under a totally 
different aspect. Unfortunately, as he ven- 
tured to think, with most of the ablest 


Earl Russell 





right rev. Prelate who presided over the 
diacese of London specified two or three 
which he was willing to consider; and a 
noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton), protested 
against the idea of finality in regard to 
legislation of this character. Thus, then, 
after taking counsel with those who had 
assisted him in this undertaking, it was 
decided that it would be better if, instead 
of asking for a discussion upon the various 
and complicated questions involved in his 
original notice, he submitted them one by 
one to their Lordships’ House and obtained 
for them a separate consideration, com- 
mencing, however, with that without 
which, he ventured to tell their Lord- 
ships on a former occasion, all other con- 
cessions would be comparatively valueless 
—he meant a modification of the terms of 
subscription. The result had shown the 
wisdom of this course. Instead of hav- 
ing a hostile memorial with 10,000 cleri- 
ical signatures to encounter on the 19th 
of last month, he had not a single adverse 
Petition — instead of finding the right rev. 
Bench united against his Motion, four 
Bishops supported it, while of the remain 
ing twenty-four ouly eleven appeared to 
vote against it. It was under these cit- 
cumstances that he now presented himself 
to their Lordships to beg their concurrence 
in an Address to the Queen in the terms 
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which stood upon the Order Book—that 
Her Majesty would be pleased to appoint a 
Royal Commission to consider the evils 
which are now complained of as the result 
of the present compulsory and indiscrimi- 
nate use of the Burial Service of the Es- 
tablished Church. Their Lordships were 
robably aware that no one took exception 
to the Burial Service when used, as it was 
intended to be by its framers, over the re- 
mains of one who had died in the full 
assurance of faith, and in full communion 
with the Church to which they nominally 
belonged. But the law might be said to 
enforce its indiscriminate use. The law 
directed that it should be used over every 
one who was not excommunicate or who 
had not wilfully murdered himself ; and as 
it considered those only excommunicate 
against whom the censures of the Church 
had been pronounced, and coroners’ juries 
generally acquitted the others, it might be 
said that practically the use of it was com- 
ulsory and indiscriminate, and that it must 
ty law be read over every body that was 
presented for burial. If he had stood upon 
firm ground on the former occasion, he 
stood upon still firmer now. Not only was 
there no adverse memorial of the ten 
thousand, no adverse Petition, but he was 
able to appeal to a powerful and vigorous 
remonstrance presented to the Archbishop 
and Bishops against the continuance of the 
law as it now stood, not signed by obscure 
individuals, but by some 4,000 clergymen, 
giving the deliberate, well-weighed opinions 
of some of the highest names among the 
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thee, O Father, that when we shall depart this life 
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we may rest in Christ as our hope is this our 
brother doth.” 
Without going further into the cireum- 
stances of this case, which showed that 
Mr. Dodd acted throughout with great for- 
bearance and propriety, it seemed that he 
declined to read the service, and in con- 
sequence was cited before the Court of 
Arches, and eventually—for, as was usual 
in those wretched courts, judgment was not 
pronounced till sixteen months afterwards 
—he was sentenced to suspension for six 
months, and to pay the costs of the suit. 
Their Lordships would not be surprised 
that this created a great deal of attention 
in the town and University of Cambridge. 
Bearing these circumstances in mind, their 
Lordships would be fully able to compre- 
hend the force of the memorial and remon- 
strance which was circulated for signature 
by seventeen distinguished residents of the 
university. The remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to the right rev. Bench. After 
the usual preface, it went on to say— 
“We beg to express our conviction that the 
almost indiscriminate use of the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead, as practically enforced by the 
existing state of the law, imposes a heavy burden 
upon the consciences of clergymen, and is the oc- 


easion of a grievous scandal to many Christian 
people. We, therefore, most humbly pray that your 


| Lordships will be pleased to give the subject now 


brought under your consideration such attention 
as the magnitude of these evils appears to require, 
with a view to the devising of some effectual 
remedy.” 


This memorial, expressing the deliberate 
opinion of some of the ablest and most con- 


ministers of the Established Church. It) scientious clergymen of the Established 


was absolutely necessary for a right un- 
derstanding of this case that their Lord- 
ships should be accurately informed of 


Church, was circulated, and was signed by 
seven persons who had since been promoted 
to the episcopal office, either here or in 


the cireumstances which gave rise to this | the Colonies (among others by the Prelate 
manifestation of opinion. It appeared that) who presided over the diocese of Lincoln) 
in the month of December 1848 a notori-| and by a host of deans, archdeacons, rural 


ous evil-liver was turned out of a tavern in 
Cambridge at a late hour at night in a 
state of such intoxication that, falling 
into a ditch, he was suffocated. These 
facts were bruited throughout the town. 
Mr. Dodd, the clergyman upon whom the 
duty of burying the corpse would have de- 
volved, very naturally felt that he could 
not read the Burial Service over him with- 
out creating a public scandal; for the 
words he would have had to use were— 
“Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God 
of his great mercy to take unto himself the soul 
of our dear brother here de i> = 
Bre thee hearty thanks that it hath pleased thee, 


God, to deliver this our brother out of the‘ 


miseries of this sinful world. 


| 





deans, professors, and canons—in all, 3,814 
clergymen signed it, of all parties. No one 
that he ever heard of objected to the ser- 
vice itself being used, as it was intended, 
only for those who died in full assurance of 
the faith and in full communion with the 
Church whose minister had to commit the 
body to the ground ; but the law compelled 
the reading of it over every one, almost 
without exception. That memorial was 
presented to the right rev. Bench in 1853. 
Iie now proceeded to approach a part of 
this subject with feelings of extreme pain. 
Their Lordships were apparently pleased 
the other day to acquiesce in the gratify- 


We beseech | ing opinion expressed by the most rev. the 
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Primate, that he (Lord Ebury) had con- 
ducted the discussion of these difficult and 
delicate subjects, so far as he was con- 
cerned, with propriety. It was his earnest 
desire to maintain his character in that re- 
spect ; but it was not easy to speak with 
moderation of the document to which he 
was then about to call their attention—he 
meant the response made to this memorial 
by the right rev. Bench. Not that it ex- 
cited feelings at all akin to anger, but feel- 
ings of humiliation that our national Church 
was in such a state of utter and complete 
helplessness. On February the 8th, 1852, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to the 
Secretary of the Committee to say that he 
had submitted the memorial to a large as- 
sembly of Bishops, and added— 


‘The Bishops generally sympathize with the 
memorialists in the difficulties to which they some- 
times find themselves exposed with reference to 
the terms of the Burial Service ; but | am sorry 


to report further, that the obstacles in the way of 


remedying these difficulties appear to them, as at 
present advised, to be insuperable.” 


The only ray of hope he saw in that answer 
was in the words *‘ as at present advised.” 
Ten years had passed since that time was 
present, and he trusted that the year 1863 
would bring counsel and advice very dif- 
ferent from that which unfortunately pre- 
vailed in 1852, and that no opposition 
would be given to granting complete relief 
to the clergy, who were liable to be placed 
in the painful dilemma either of disobey- 
ing a law to which they had given their 
unfeigned assent and consent in the most 
solemn form, and rendering themselves 
liable to heavy penalties, or else to utter 
words in the presence of the Almighty 
which, in fact, they knew to be untrue. 
He did not wish to weary the House, 
still less to harrow up their Lordships’ 
feelings with a recital of other cases 
similar to that at Cambridge—some of the 
most revolting description, which were 
known to him in great numbers—but he 
must refer to two instances within his 
knowledge, where the clergymen, feeling 
the pressure of this grievance, and having 
appealed to their superiors, and being un- 
able to obtain relief, quitted the ministry 
altogether. What, then, was the course 
he proposed to the House to pursue? It 
was the nomination and appointment of a 
Commission by the temporal head of our 
Church to consider the subject with a view 
to making such changes as would obviate 
the existing evils, and give the clergy per- 
manent relief. If it could be demonstrated 


Lord Ebury 
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that no satisfactory change could be sug. 
gested, and that this difficulty was ineg. 
pable of solution, blank as indeed would 
be the prospect, he could not expect their 
Lordships to vote with him ; happily, how. 
ever, no such proposition could be estab. 
lished, Indeed, to talk of insuperable ob. 
stacles now could only provoke a smile, 
Did the alteration of this service involve 
any disputed doctrine, such as the vexed 
question of regeneration in the Baptismal 
Service ; were it a dispute as to whether 
prayers should or should not be offered up 
for the dead—one might imagine a diff. 
culty—but in a case which simply concerned 
words to be said over a dead body, in re. 
ference to which Protestants thought no- 
thing said or done could make the smallest 
difference, the idea of insuperable difficulty 
was simply chimerical. The obvious course 
was, preserving all the sublime portions of 
the service and all those expressions so 
consolatory to the sincere Christians who 
were present as mourners, to remove those 
two or three sentences which pronounced 
an opinion as to the spiritual state of the 
deceased at the time of his death. And, 
as if to cry shame upon their proerastina- 
tions and scruples in this respect, this ser- 
vice was ready made to their hands in the 
form of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. It was so like our 
own that any of their Lordships who were 
to read it, not having previously examined 
their own, would scarcely be able to detect 
the difference, It had been in use now about 
eighty years, and he believed he was stat- 
ing the exact truth when he said that it 
had given universal satisfaction. This, 
then, was his case. He had demonstrated 
to their Lordships the existence of a most 
serious grievance. He had shown the deep 
and settled feeling of discontent which it 
had engendered. He had pointed out the 
course to pursue in order to remedy this 
evil, which was not only constitutional, but 
it was the only means known to the con- 
stitution to effect the object in view ; for, 
from the time of the Reformation to the 
present hour, no alteration whatever had 
ever been made in the Book of Common 
Prayer without the appointment and de- 
liberation of a Royal Commission. He did 
not ask them to declare what the alteration 
should be, but only to inquire into the 
practicability of alteration ; and he had 
shown, that so far from there being any 
serious obstacle in the way of change, they 
had actually in their hands the means‘ 

putting an end for ever to this painful, dis- 
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tressing, and scandalous evil. Before he 
concluded he begged their Lordships’ at- 
tention—and particularly that of the right 
rev. Bench—to one fact. When the ques- 
tion of these reforms and alterations was 

itated at the period of the Revolution, to 
which he had alluded, their Church might 
without exaggeration have been called the 
only constituted Christian community in 
the land. Since that time a gradual, si- 
Jent, but complete change had supervened ; 
true it was that our Church was still domi- 
pant, that it retained all the honours, all 
the emoluments, all the prerogatives, all 
the advantages which temporal powers 
could bestow ; but in this year 1863, so far 
from being the only Christian community 
in this country, it was but one of several 
large, wealthy, influential, thoroughly or- 
ganized Christian denominations, which not 
only had a recognised status in this coun- 
try, but which sent out intrepid missionaries 
to carry the Gospel message to the remotest 
corners of the globe. The reasons of this 
remarkable change it was not his intention 
now todiseuss. He merely commended it 


to the thoughtful consideration of their 
Lordships, and especially of his right rev. 
Friends ; but of this he was certain, that 
if these respectful remonstrances and pe- 


titions for redress were met, not by con- 
vineing reasoning, but by worn-out argu- 
ments against all change, or by confessions 
of hopeless inability, the day was not far 
distant when, as far as the national Church 
was concerned, the sky would be charged 
with clouds and darkness, and the danger, 
which was now at a distance, would be upon 
us, and even at our doors. He begged to 
move— 

That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying for the Appointment of a Com- 
mission to consider what Steps should be taken to 
obviate the Evils complained of as arising from 
the wy compulsory and indiscriminate Use of 
the Burial Service of the Church of England. 


Tue Ear or DESART said, he rose to 
protest against the discussion of the sub- 
ject in their Lordships’ House at all. How- 
ever august an assembly that House might 
be, it was composed principally of laymen. 
Such a question should originate in an 
ecclesiastical assembly, who could best 

€ cognizance of any grievance that was 
alleged to exist, and give every considera- 
tion to it, and then, if necessary, their 
Lordships and the other House of Parlia- 
ment might legislate upon it. He was not 
about to enter into the merits of the ques- 
tion, He only asked their Lordships to 
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defer the further consideration of the Mo- 
tion to that day six months. 

Tue Arcusisnop or CANTERBURY 
said, that in approaching this question he 
desired to assure their Lordships that he 
had some difficulty in ascertaining in the 
first instance what was the precise nature 
of his noble Friend’s proposal, and it was 
only since he came into the House that his 
noble Friend had put a paper into his 
hand, giving him some notion of the direc- 
tion which his remarks would take. There 
was this difficulty in the Motion, that it 
seemed to open the very wide, grave, and 
extensive question of a revision of the 
Liturgy. For that, he thought, they 
were scarcely prepared at the present mo- 
ment. However, he was very glad to hear 
his noble Friend say that there was no 
objection to the Burial Service in itself, 
and he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
could not conceive that any form of Chris- 
tian burial would be proposed that did not 
contain the expression of hope that the 
person whose body was committed to the 
dust had that forgiveness of his sins which 
was expressed concerning him; but no 
doubt considerable difficulty was felt on 
the part of many of the clergy in pro- 
nouncing these words in some cases ; he 
entirely and fully acknowledged that. He 
had been consulted frequently by clergymen 
on the subject, and he had said this, that 
if a person died in the commission of 
known sin, or in the open avowal of unbe- 
lief, or having recently declared that living 
in wilful sin he was determined not to 
abandon it, nothing would induce him to 
pronounce these words over him. He 
would stand the risk of all the penalties 
of the law rather than do so. Now, on- 
doubtedly, he acknowledged that was a 
state of things which seemed to require 
some alteration. He was prepared to admit 
as much as that ; but, at the same time, he 
should be very sorry to give his consent to 
this Motion at the present moment, not 
having thoroughly ascertained what its 
precise object was. He had therefore to 
request, on his own behalf, and on behalf 
of his right rev. Brethren, that some fur- 
ther time would be given to consider the 
course they should pursue. He trusted, 
under these circumstances, that his noble 
Friend would not press the Motion to a 
division, in the hope that the matter would 
be considered by those who, he agreed 
with the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Desart), were the persons most competent 
to deal with it. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, he felt bound 
to protest against the doctrine laid down 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Desart) that that House was to be debarred 
from considering a question relating to the 
Church Establishment. That Establish- 
ment was one in which they all had a deep 
juterest, and it certainly concerned the 
Jaity as much as the clergy. His noble 
Friend who opened the debate (Lord Ebury) 
had made a very clear case in regard to 
sume of the words used in the Burial Ser- 
vice, showing how entirely circumstances 
had altered since the time when that 
service was first promulgated, the inconve- 
nience of some of the words used in it, and 
the repugnance of feeling which many of 
the clergy felt to read them over the body 
of a person who had died reprobate. He 
must say that his noble Friend’s argument 
had been very much strengthened by what 
had fallen from the most rev. Primate as 
to the position in which a conscientious 
clergyman might be placed. After the 
expression of the most rev. Primate, it 
was obvious that this had become a very 
grave matter. But he did not think it 
desirable that the Crown should be recom- 
mended to issue a Commission to deal with 


this very small portion of the question of 


a revision of the Liturgy. He hardly 
knew whether, in regard to this particular 
service, there was enough to be done or 
considered to make it essential to have a 
Commission. The point appeared to him 
to lie in a very small compass. But, at 
the same time, if they were once to engage 
in a revision of the Liturgy, they would 
open up a very wide field of discussion. 
The question was one of the greatest pos- 
sible importance, and no Government would 
be justified in entering into it upon a mere 
incidental issue. It would have to be con- 
sidered not only with reference to what 
was right or politic, but with a due regard to 
the feelings of the great majority of the 
Jaity and clergy of the country. Upon 
these considerations, he was certainly not 
prepared that evening to vote for a Com- 
mission, even if that were the most expe- 
dient mode of dealing with the subject. So 
far, however, from thinking that the noble 
Lord deserved reproof for raising that dis- 
cussion, he thought the noble Lord had 
done wisely in bringing it forward. Such 
questions were better discussed than stifled 
—they would engage the attention of the 
public ; and he knew of no place where 
they could be discussed with more propriety 
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ever, concurred in the suggestion of the 
most rev. Primate that it would be more 
expedient, with regard to the Opinions 
which the noble Lord himself entertained, 
if he would withdraw his present Motion, 
Tae Axcusisnop or YORK said, he 
desired to address a few observations to 
the House, as the noble Lord who brought 
forward the Motion might have created the 
impression on their minds that the question 
was one which might be easily dealt with, 
whereas there were most serious difficulties 
involved in it. There were three possible 
views which might be taken of the Burial 
Service. First, the words of hope might 
be used over every deceased person; 
secondly, they might be omitted altogether; 
and thirdly, they might be used in some 
cases and not in others, at the discretion 
of the minister. These words were now 
used for all. The use of them was not the 
pronouncing any sentence, but the simple 
expression of ahope. That hope might be 
in some cases extremely small; but he 
believed that the experience of most minis- 
ters was, that though there were some diffi- 
cult cases, there were very few indeed in 
which they would be willing to omit the 
words altogether, and thereby convey the 
impression that there was no hope. The 
words of hope might be omitted in all cases; 
but he must confess that the Burial Service 
would be discharged of its meaning if that 
were so. What Christian man, on the 
death of one who had lived and died in the 
fear of Almighty God, would abstain from 
expressing over his grave, for the comfort 
of his friends, a hope and trust that he had 
pass intoastateof happiness? Without that, 
the Funeral Service would be almost devoid 
of meaning. But take the third supposi- 
tion, that the minister was invested with a 
discretion to omit the words of hope in 
certain cases. By so doing they would 
create 12,000 or 14,000 judges — and 
judges of what ?—judges of the eternal 
salvation of the man committed to the 
grave. Moreover, the words were ad- 
dressed not to the deceased but to the suf- 
fering and sorrowing relatives, who were 
then enduring the weight of the Almighty 
hand, and surely ‘no man would wish at 
such a time to add to their sorrow. It 
was said that there was a solution of the 
question found by the American Church, 
and he would make it his business to 
examine that solution at a future time. 
As to the case of Mr. Dodd, the sugges: 
tion was that words of general hope might 
have been used, because Mr. Dodd could 
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not possibly express any hope. Would 
that have been a remedy? In his (the 
Archbishop of York’s) opinion it would 
be better to omit all service than to use 
words of general hope over one who they 
thought had departed in a hopeless state. 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury had 
stated that the difficulties in the way of a 
satisfactory solution were insuperable ; he 
the (Archbishop of York) hoped that this 
expression might be too strong; and cer- 
tainly he was not disposed to recommend 
that this question should be altogether 
stifled ; and, indeed, he would not desire 
to retain his seat in that House if he 
were to be compelled to sit still and 
say ‘“‘No”’ upon all questions relating to 
the Church. He, however, very much 
doubted whether a Royal Commission 
was the best way of dealing with the 
question. He entirely admitted, that so 
long as the Church was a State Church, 
that House had a perfect right to take 
cognizance of thege questions. That was 
the price—if it was a price—which they 
paid for State countenance and support. 
But he contended that the difficulty in- 
volved in this question was not one re- 
quiring fresh evidence or fresh facts for 
its elucidation, and he doubted whether a 
Royal Commission was the best mode of 
dealing with it. The whole matter lay 
ina very small compass, but within that 
compass it was extremely hard. He did 
not wish to dictate to the House; but as 
the question was one which ran back into 
canon law at every step, he thought it 
might be as well—if anything were left to 
be originated in his part of the House— 
that those whose special duty imposed on 
them the task of considering these words 
might have the opportunity of seeing whe- 
ther something could not be suggested for 
. solving this difficulty. He trusted that the 
noble Lord would not press his Motion to a 
division. 

Tae Bisnor or LONDON begged to add 
his request to the noble Lord not to press 
his Motion to a division. The noble Lord 
must see, from what had been stated by 
the most rev. Prelates, that this question 
was not likely to drop; and he would be 
sorry indeed if the Episcopal Bench were 
to be placed in a position merely of oppo- 
sition to all Church reforms. They knew 
that thestrength of the Church of England 
consisted, not in maintaining any untenable 
outwork, but in a firm adherence to all such 
doctrines as could stand the fullest inves- 
tigation, and thus enabling the Church to 
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defend itself against every attack. But 
this particular question was not yet ripe, 
and certainly could not receive a satisfactory 
solution from the present proposal. It was 
indeed a question of very great difficulty. 
The noble Lord had said that the whole 
difficulty had been settled by the American 
Prayer-book. He examined the American 
Burial Service that morning, and did not 
think it met all the necessities of the case, 
He did not think that the omission of a 
word here and a word there would alter the 
hopeful character of the Service ; and the 
American Service, like every other Service, 
rested on a hopeful and charitable hypo- 
thesis, and therefore would not meet a case 
like that of Mr. Dodd. As to the case of 
Mr. Dodd, he thought it important that it 
should be known that no one could proceed 
against a clergyman for not readfig the 
Burial Service except with the concurrence 
of his own bishop. He understood it was 
now settled by the Church Discipline Act 
that all such proceedings must originate 
with the bishop ; and it was inconceivable 
that a case was likely to arise in which any 
member of that bench would proceed against 
a clergyman under such circumstances as 
had been supposed. This view of the matter 
was strengthened by a decision given a few 
years ago by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
when a mandamus was sought to be ob- 
tained to compel one of the present bishops 
to issue a commission under the Church 
Discipline Act, when the Judges ruled, 
as he (the Bishop of London) understood, 
that it was in the discretion of the bishop 
whether he should or should not issue a 
commission to try the case. Suppose, 
then, a case like that of Mr. Dodd occurred. 
This was not an improbable thing, for only 
last Saturday one of his own clergy told 
him that a difficulty of this kind had oc- 
curred to him ; and he (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) stated to him, that if the matter had 
been laid before him, he would have advised 
the clergyman either toact exactlyas he had 
done or in a similar way, and that then he, 
as bishop, would have been ready to take 
upon himself any difficulties arising out of 
the matter. It was for that Bench to re- 
lieve the clergy from any such conscientious 
difficulty ; and if, in such cases as had been 
alladed to, there were to be a prosecu- 
tion, he felt confident it would be against 
the bishop, not the clergy, under the pre- 
sent state of things. He thought they 
were indebted to the noble Lord for having 
brought this question under their notice. 
Discussion on the subject was very much 
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wanted, and he believed would lead, in 
course of time, to satisfactory results. 
Only a few years had elapsed since it was 
supposed to be something like laying hands 
on the sacred ark to touch the Fifth of 
November Service, but that service no 
longer existed, and he was not aware that 
anybody regretted its abolition. So with 
the matter now before their lordships. 
When the proper time had come, when 
sufficient discussion had taken place, he 
had no doubt it would be effectually dealt 
with by Parliament. 

Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGH agreed 
with the noble Lord who had introduced 
this subject, that it was one of a simple 
character, capable of an easy remedy, and 
he therefore regretted that so complex a 
plan should have been proposed as that 
of a Royal Commission to deal with a 
few sentences in the Burial Service which 
pressed upon the conscience of the clergy. 
He hoped the noble Lord would see fit 
to act upon the advice which had been 
tendered to him from all sides, and not 
ask their Lordships to divide upon his 
Motion. There was another, and he be- 


lieved a better mode of dealing with the 
subject than that which the noble Lord 


had recommended. Convocation was a 
body lawfully constituted; it had the 
sanetion of antiquity ; it had the power 
and the ability to deal with all questions 
of this kind, and he could not help 
thinking that the propriety of an altera- 
tion in the Burial Service would more 
fitly be considered by an ancient and re- 
sponsible assembly like Convocation than 
by a body of Commissioners appointed 
pro hdc vice. The time allotted to Con- 
voeation for its deliberations was very 
limited ; but that time, short though it 
was, had been made good use of, and 
the discussions of Convocation were of 
the most practical nature. He was 
glad to see that steps had already been 
taken to obtain the co-operation of the 
sister Province of York, and he trusted 
they would be attended with success. 
When this subject was again brought be- 
fore the House, he trusted it would be to 
press upon the responsible advisers of 
the Crown to recommend that Convoca- 
tion should be deputed to consider it ; 
and he thought it would be conceded 
that to no other body could more appro- 
priately be referred all those questions 
which the noble Lord was in the habit of 
bringing under the notice of their Lordships. 

Tue Bisnor or ST. DAVID’S joined 


The Bishop of London 
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in the wish whieh had been expressed by 
every preeeding speaker, that the noble 
Lord would consent to postpone the coy. 
sideration of this subject. The noble 
Lord had suggested, as the object of g 
Royal Commission, that it should consider 
what steps should be taken to obviate the 
evils arising from the compulsory and ip. 
discriminate use of the Burial Serviee of 
the Church. Admitting the existence of 
the evil—and he thought the noble Lord 
had made out his case in that respeet— 
there were obviously two modes of dealing 
with it. The evil might be remedied, either 
by giving a larger discretion to the clergy, 
who complained of the compulsory and in- 
discriminate use of the Burial Service or 
by altering the language of whieh they 
complained so as to adapt it to every 
ease. It appeared from his own state- 
ment, that the noble Lord had never 
contemplated the first of these courses; 
and, in point of fact, he wanted a Royal 
Commission simply fog the purpose of 
considering what change should be made 
in the language of the Burial Service. 
It was for that single object that the 
noble Lord proposed to give to a limited 
number of persons the power of dealing 
with difficulties which, as he _ believed, 
were insuperable. For his own part, he 
(the Bishop of St. David’s) did not be- 
lieve any Commission would be found to 
agree upon any recommendation whatever; 
while he was perfectly sure that whatever 
alteration they did agree upon would not 
satisfy the Church, because the body so 
selected could not be clothed with the 
necessary authority for the purpose. He 
concurred with the noble Duke who spoke 
last, in thinking that Convocation, how- 
ever imperfect its constitution might be, 
was infinitely better adapted for such a 
purpose than a Royal Commission. He 
trusted that Convocation would take this 
subject into its serious consideration, and 
that the issue of its deliberations would 
be something calculated to remedy the 
evil and satisfy the wishes of the clergy. 
Eart STANHOPE protested against 
the language of the noble Earl below him 
(the Earl of Desart), who, in a very sua- 
mary manner, and without giving any rea- 
son for his opinion, had objected to any 
discussion in that House on Church ques 
tions. He thought their Lordships would 
stand up in defence of their privileges; 
and he further thought that a House which 
comprised within it the heads of the Church 
was one in which Church questions might 
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be discussed with great propriety as well as 
great advantage There could be no doubt 
there was a grievance to be redressed in 
connection with the burial service, for cases 
must frequently arise in which the lan- 
guage of the Liturgy was inapplicable 
and ought not to be used. But what he 
desired to call attention to was, that the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) himself had said, that he would 
in certain cases advise his clergy to en- 
counter the heaviest penalties rather than 
read the full service which the law enjoin- 
ed. It therefore appeared that the law of 
the Church of England ordered one thing, 
aod they had heard from the lips of the 
most rev. Prelate another. Now, if the 
Liturgy bade clergymen to read the, ser- 
vice in all cases, and the bishops told the 
clergy on no account to read it in certain 
instances, that was a state of things which 
could not be tolerated or endured, and 
it ought to be altered as soon as possible. 
He entertained considerable doubt whether 
the appeal recommended by the noble Duke, 
to Convocation, would be altogether sa- 
tisfactory. In the first place, the Irish 
branch of the United Church was not re- 
presented in Convocation at all: in the 
next place, practically, the Convocation of 
York had up to this time been debarred 
from any part in ecclesiastical questions ; 
so that the entire decision would be 
the decision of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury. It seemed to him that the best 
course would be, on deliberation and in 
concert with the beads of the Church, to 
address the Crown, entreating Her Majesty 
to refer it to the Bishops of the Chureh to 
consider whether any and what changes 
in the service might profitably be made. 
That course would not commit Parliament 
to their decision. It would do no more 
than ask the right rev, Prelates to con- 
sider the subject ; and if they agreed to 
a Report, to lay that Report before their 
Lordships’ House for consideration. He 
thought that this was the best means of 
meeting an evil which could no longer be 
denied. He trusted that the noble Lord 
who brought forward this Motion would 
secede to the almost unanimous wish of 
the House and withdraw it. For him- 
self, he was of opinion that legislation 
ia such matters should take place in full 
concert with the right rev. Prelates. It was 
with their concurrence and assistance that 
he had been successful in removing from 
the Prayer-book the political services which 
deformed and defaced the Liturgy of the 





Church of England. It was by the same 
system—by yielding what was indefensible 
and by correcting what was plainly seen 
and felt to be amiss—it was by this sys- 
tem only that the Church would be always, 
as he desired to see it, firmly fixed in the 
affections and confidence of the people. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) 
was not correct in supposing that proceed- 
ings against clergymen for not performing 
the Burial Service could only take place at 
the instance of the bishop. If that were 
the case, it would obviate many of the diffi- 
culties by which the case was surrounded,’ 
The Church Discipline Act, on which the 
right rev. Prelate relied, was passed in 
1840, whereas the proceedings alluded to 
did not take place until the year 1848, and 
the office of the Judge, as it was called, 
was promoted, not by the bishop, but by 
an individual, and the son of the deceased 
party refused to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he had 
taken particular pains to make himself 
master of the facts of the case referred to, 
and with this view he had written to Cam- 
bridge. He was informed that the Bishop 
of Ely was the promoter in the case, al- 
though it was true that he acted at the 
solicitation of another; and he could not 
doubt but that if the noble and learned 
Lord considered the matter carefully, and 
especially if he referred to the case of 
Golightly . the Bishop of Chichester, he 
would find that the matter stood as he 
(the Bishop of London) had stated. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he thought his 
noble Friend (Lord Ebury) would do quite 
right to comply with what appeared to be 
the general wish of the House and with- 
draw his Motion ; but, at the same time, 
he thought that there ought to be some 
understanding in that House as to the 
manner in which the question was to be 
left. The most rev. Primate had said, 
that in a certain case he would advise 
a clergyman not to read the whole of 
the Burial Service; but the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Chelmsford) 
gave it as his opinion, that if the clergyman 
acted on that advice, he was liable to penal- 
ties in a court of law. It was perfectly 
obvious that that was a state of the law 
which ought not to remain unchanged, 
With regard to the discretion of the clergy, 
he was much struck by the observation of 
the most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 


York) who pointed out the dangers of giving 
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the power of discrimination and discretion 
to the clergy, and how great would be the 
pain to the surviving relatives, where the 
clergyman in a manver excommunicated 
the deceased by refusing to read the Burial 
Service over him. He hoped, therefore, 
that the remedy adopted would not be such 
as to give a discretion to the clergy in ge- 
neral. Nor was he disposed even to grant 
the clergy a discretion under the control of 
the bishops, because that would bea source 
of embarrassment to the right rev. Prelates, 
and might still lead to very painful scenes. 
He had been told that in the Roman Catho- 
lie Church it was held that there was no 
one, no matter what might be his sins, of 
whom it could be said that he died in such 
a state as to preclude all hope, because at 
the very last moment there might be such 
a change as would entitle him to entertain 
some hope of salvation. That was at all 
events a charitable doctrine ; and he should 
be sorry to see the service altered in such 
a way as would not be consistent with Chris- 
tian faith and charity. The mode in which 
the matter could best be remedied was, in 
his opinion, that the right rev. Bench 
should consider what alteration should be 
made in the Service. After all, it might 
not be such an alteration as would require 
discussion in Convocation. All that was 
wanted was a prudent and well-considered 


form of words, varying as little as possible ) 


from the present ; and no men were so well 
qualified for suggesting what change should 
be made as the right rev. Prelates. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that 
this was a question which could not escape 
being discussed in Parliament ; for any re- 
commendation of the right rev. Prelates 
could only be carried into effect by legisla- 
tion. He did not doubt that the subject 
would be discussed with the gravity and 
fairness to which its importance entitled it ; 
and he believed that a previous considera- 
tion of it by the Bishops would enable their 
Lordships to approach it in a more satis- 
factory manner. 

Tue Bisuor or LLANDAFF said, he 
hoped the noble Lord would yield to the 
wish generally expressed, and withdraw his 
Motion ; but if he were resulved to press it 
tu a division, he (the Bishop of Llandaff) 
was prepared to support it, seeing that it 
was not open to the objections which he 
felt bound to offer to the more comprehen- 
sive Motion which the noble Lord brought 
forward three years ago. When his noble 
Friend then brought forward his Motion for 
an Address to the Crown, it was expressed 

Earl Russell 
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in very vague and comprehensive terms, 
and upon that very ground the late Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury proposed an Amend. 
ment to defer the question to that day 
six months. Another objection taken tw 
the Motion was, that considering the cir. 
cumstances under which Convocation they 
existed, it was not likely, if a Report of 
a Commission had then been remitted ty 
that body, that even the judgment of Con. 
vocation would have been satisfactory to 
the Church at large ; and a third objection 
was, that very great danger would be in- 
curred if Convocation approved or modified 
the Report of the Commission in submit. 
ting a Report embracing such a variety of 
topics as were referred to in the Motion te 
the consideration of Parliament. These 
motives chiefly influenced him in voting 
against the Motion for an Address, Bat 
the present Motion did not appear to be 
open to any one of those objections, In. 
stead of referring to the whole subject of 
the Liturgy and the Canons, it was con- 
fined to one specific object — the Burial 
Service. With regard to Convocation, 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope) 
was under a misapprehension. The cit 
cumstances of the Chureh were no longer 
the same as they were in 1860. The Con 
vocation of the Province of York actually 
met for the despatch of business under 
the presidency of its must rev. Prelate; 
and though it was true that the Irish 
Church did not enjoy the same privilege, 
still the hope might be entertained, if the 
suggested Commission were issued, that 
the same indulgence might be extended to 
the Irish branch of the Church as had 
been granted to the Church in this country. 
So that if Convocation were to meet for 
the consideration of any Report of a Com- 
mission of their Lordships, they would pos- 
sibly have the advantage of the united 
opinion of the whole Church of England 
and Ireland on the subject. Moreover, 
though he should object to the indiserim- 
nate submission to Parliament of the whole 
question of Liturgical revision, as proposed 
in 1860, he should feel no difficulty im 
asking Parliament to accede to any Rese 
lution proposed in the first instance by @ 
Royal Commission, and afterwards recot- 
mended by Convoeation, in reference to this 
one particular subject. The question, then, 
was whether an evil existed, whether any 
practical remedy could be suggested, of 
whether the objections to framing a remedy 
were insuperable. It was impossible to 
deny that an evil existed, when 3, 
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clergymen declared that their consciences | on himself to disobey it, and subject him- 
were aggrieved by 9 big they had to!self to the penalties which that course 
take in conformity with the law, and when | would entail. The right rev. Prelate who 
Bishops and Archbishops, on being appeal- | presided over the diocese of London had 
ed to, though sympathizing with those | stated, that by the Chureh Discipline Act 
clergymen in the distress they felt, could |it was in the breast of the diocesan to 
not suggest any means of relief. Just | determine whether proceedings should be 
about the time when he entered the Uni-| taken against a clergyman in this mat- 
versity a most fearful instance of the opera-| ter; while, on the other hand, a noble 
tion of the law occurred. The driver of and learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) had 
one of the coaches from London to Cam- | intimated that such was not the law. If, 
bridge was known, on account of his dread- | however, it were law, it was a most ano- 
ful profaneness, by a certain name; and | malous state of affairs that the bishop should 
that unhappy person having been accident- | not be the enforcer of the law, but the 
sly killed, a great number of persons | defender of a person who braved it. This 
assembled to witness the burial and to| would be quite a sufficient reason for 
ascertain whether the burial service would altering the present condition of things ; 
be read over the body of a man who had and he asked, was there any insuperable 
been agers = he eee tage to oe - pot In pos 
was read, and he believed it was read it was stated that the clergymen who 
amidst the execrations of the people. | signed the memorial did not mean to 
About eighteen years ago, in London, a petition for a change in the service itself, 
burglar, in attempting to break into a| but for a change in the law. Now, inas- 
_ = oe skylight, and was | much as the noble Lord did not, in his 
illed on the spot. The unhappy man was | present Motion, speak of any change in 
— in 0 Churchyard of St. Clement the service, but only asked that the evil 
anes, and he recollected the extreme in-|complained of might be remedied, he 
dignation which was manifested and the should feel bound—in accordance even 
tumult which occurred when the burial | with the opinion of those clergymen—to 
service was read over the malefactor. In | vote for the Motion, as the recommenda- 
South Wales there were 297 Baptist cha- | tions of the Commission might lead to the 
- ve wnt wat. might therefore | terms, not of the service, but of the law 
easily believe that there were a great num- | being altered. He would never consent to 
ber of Baptists. From the very principles ‘any alteration of the Baptismal Service, 
of those persons it must happen that a/ but the Burial Service was in a different 
great “ee of that community died un- | position, as it did not necessarily imply 
ptized. any were brought to the doctrine. The right hon. and rev. Pre- 
churchyards to be buried, and the course | late had said that there were only three 
of wisdom on the part of the clergy in such modes of doing it, but he (the Bishop of 
eases was not to make any inquiry ; but, Llandaff ) thought there was a fourth; and 
unfortunately, offivious persons would some- | he did not think, that if the terms were 
times foree on them the knowledge that slightly altered, we should lose any very 
the person they were asked to bury bad | important part of the service. But the 
died unbaptized. A case of the kind object in view might be effected without 
occurred in one of the largest parishes in| any alteration of the words. At the end 
his diocese, where the clergyman was in-|of the Communion Service there was an 
pe at the house where the dead body | explanatory Appendix stating that certain 
of a girl lay that the girl had never been | expressions do not mean the corporal pre- 
baptized. Under these circumstances the| sence of our blessed Lord; and in the 
clergyman declined to perform the burial | same way, at the end of the Burial Ser- 
service, and the result was that the dis-| vice an explanatory Appendix might be 
ms minister of the place accompanied | added, stating that by the use of certain 
é funeral profession to the churchyard, | expressions in the service we did not mean 
aoe over the body in the street, and a|to imply any judgment on the particular 
lot occurred. When such cases could be! case of the departed, but merely the hope 
quoted, it must be admitted that an evil|/ we entertained in respect of those who 
existed. But did any remedy exist at|died in the faith of Christ. Though he 
the present moment 2° The only remedy | concurred in thinking it was advisable for 
we he had heard suggested was, that | the noble Lord not to press his Motion, he 
e clergyman should brave the law, take should feel conscientiously bound to sup- 
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port him if his proposition was pressed to 
a division. 

Eart GREY said, ,he thought his noble 
Friend had better not press his Motion ; 
for it was fitting that their Lordships, 
and particularly the right rev. Bench, 
ehould have more opportunity of consider- 
ing this subject before they were called on 
to pronounce an opinion on it. But, on 
the other hand, he must say it would not 
be satisfactory to him if this Motion was 
got rid of by being simply withdrawn or 
negatived. He thought, that after the dis- 
cussion their Lordships had heard, they 
must all feel that there was a grievance 
which urgently required aremedy. Having 
listened attentively to the diseussion which 
had taken place, it appeared to him that 
the course proposed by his noble Friend 
would eventually be found to be the best, 
if not the only one for arriving at a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. He did not know 
any mode of dealing with it that was so 
little open to objection as a Royal Com- 
mission. He owned, that looking at what 


was the actual constitution of Convocation, 
and looking also, he was grieved to say, at 
the general tone of the proceedings of that 
body, he was not of opinion that the dis- 


cussion of the question by Convocation would 
lead to any settlement that would be satis- 
factory to the mind of the nation at large. 
Then as to the suggestion that the question 
should be referred by the Crownto the Bench 
of Bishops, he did not think that could be 
acted on. Was the Crown authorized by law 
to give to the Bench of Bishops a sort of 
corporate existence apart from Convoca- 
tion? He very much doubted that Her 
Majesty’s servants would think themselves 
justified in advising the Crown to do any- 
thing of that kind. He knew there were 
occasions when the Crown consulted their 
Lordships in an informal manner; but 
that was quite a different thing from the re- 
ference suggested in this case. He hoped, 
that ifa Royal Commission was appointed, 
the laity would be represented in it ; and 
the course he now ventured to suggest was, 
that the debate should be adjourned until 
such time as would afford the Government 
and their Lordships opportunity for a fuller 
consideration of the question. He would 
suggest that the further discussion should 
be adjourned to that day four weeks, when 
their Lordships would be better prepared 
to come to some conclusion either for or 
against the Motion of his noble Friend. 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, that what he 
had heard in the course of the discussion 


The Bishop of Llandaff 
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had strengthened his inclination in favoy 
of the Motion of his noble Friend. At the 
same time, he did not dissent from the opi. 
nion that the Motion should be withdrawp 
or adjourned. If the debate was adjourned, 
he hoped it would be adjourned in theb 
that the Bench of Bishops would take the 
question into their consideration. Certainly 
the subject was ripe for inquiry ; for it was 
ten years since it was admitted from the 
Episcopal Bench that the grievance existed; 
and it was very rare that their Lordships 
refused inquiry into a grievance that was 
admitted to exist on the part of a great 
number of the community. He was too 
much impressed with the vitality of the 
Chureh of England to suppose that it was 
like a house of cards, and that if one were 
touched, the whole fabric would fall down, 
For his own part, he would refer this ques. 
tion to Convocation—not to be settled, but 
inquired into, believing, in opposition to 
the noble Earl who had just spoken (Earl 
Grey), that considerable confidence would 
be felt by the elergy and the country in 
the result of such an inquiry. Questions 
of doctrine ought not to be dealt with in 
the first instance by Parliament, but this 
was not a question of doctrine ; and, as an 
undoubted grievance existed, some remedy 
ought to be applied to it. 

Tue Bisnop or CASHEL said, that the 
first thing necessary was to constitute a 
body representing the United Churches of 
England and Ireland, which would be pro 
vided with the authority, and, from its com- 
position, would be qualified to enter upon 
this important inquiry. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the observations that had fallen from the 
most rev. Primates and the right rev. Pre- 
late who presided over London had given 
to this question a momentous importance, 
and had rendered it impossible that this 
subject should be left without some moral 
assurance that the right rev. Bench would 
submit some proposition on this subject 
that was likely to be satisfactory to the 
general body of the clergy. To the right 
rev. Bench the clergy were bound to pay 
obedience. The most rev. Primate had 
that evening declared, that if the body ofs 
man who had committed great crimes were 
brought to be buried in a parish in his 
diocese, he would advise the clergyman to 
incur all the penalties of the law rather 
than read the burial service over that body. 
To that the right rev. Prelate the Bishop 
of London added—though he (the Lord 
Chancellor) thought he was mistaken —that 
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aclergyman might do this with impunity, | most rev. Friend for the frank and candid 
because his Bishop would sanction him in! manner in which he had met this question. 
it by declining to put the law in force| In reference to what had fallen from the 
against him. Now, those were momentous | most rev. Prelate to the effect that he had 
declarations; and if they passed to the | not given him sufficient notice, he begged to 
clergy of the land—unless they were quali- | state, that in order that the subject might 
fied, and unless they were accompanied | be thoroughly understood, he had placed his 
with a promise of action on the part of the | Motion on the paper the first night of the 
episcopal bench—they would find hundreds | Session, and had consulted his most rev. 
of instances giving rise to great difficulty | Friend as to the day on which it would be 
and great indecency, if the clergy of the | most convenient to submit it to the House. 
land, acting on the advice of their illus- | As to the form in which he had introduced 
trious guides and monitors, should refuse to | the question, not only did common sense 
comply with the law. Now, he would beg | point out that a Royal Commission was the 
the right rev. Prelate to observe what would | best mode of preliminary inquiry in those 





be the position of a clergyman in his own | 
diocese who should refuse to obey the law. | 
Some individual would come to him as} 
Bishop of the diocese, and call on him to 
enforce the law. The clergyman would say, 
“I have acted on the sanction and ap- 
probation of my diocesan ;” and in that 
ease the right rev. Prelate, to be consistent, 
should himself be compelled to incur all 
the penalties of the law rather than enforce 
that law which the clergyman was bound 
to obey. And this, more than anything 
else, led the House to believe that the 
matter could not rest where it was now—the 
avowal from the heads of the Church that 
the Church would rather be martyrs to the 
law than obey the law. But this was a 
matter not to be lightly dealt with, because 
if they altered, the law they must alter it 
in @ manner satisfactory to those who 
desired the change. He had found in all 
those ecclesiastical matters it was easy | 
enough to arrive at the conviction that there | 
was a well-founded complaint, but it wes} 
far from being easy to discover what to do 
when they took that complaint into con- 
sideration. He thought it incumbent on 
the right rev. Bench to come forward with | 
something like a unanimous opinion, and a 
unanimous representation of what they 
desired to see substituted for the present 
service, and what they could assure the 
House would be satisfactory to the clergy 
in their dioceses. He would not press the 
matter further ; but, in the language of that 
service to which they were referring, he 
was sure their Lordships would agree with 
him, that if they postponed the considera- 
tion of this question, they would only bury 
it for a time “in the sure and certain 
hope” that the right rev. Bench would pro- 
vide the means of re-considering it in a 
manner satisfactory to their consciences and 
to the members of the Church of England. 

Lorpv EBURY, in reply, thanked his 
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cases, bat, from the time of the Reformation, 
in every question which affeeted the Book 
of Common Prayer all legislative action 
had been preceded by a Royal Commission. 
After what had taken place, he was willing 
to withdraw his Motion, upon the solemn 
assurance that as early as possible —and if 
possible, this Session—a measure would 
emanate from the right rev. Bench on the 
subject. 

Tue ArcupisHop orf CANTERBURY 
said, his right rev. Brethren and him- 
self were prepared to give their serious 
attention to this important subject, and 
they were resolved to ascertain, as soon as 
possible, the views and feelings of the 
Church. They would also undertake, as 
speedily as they could, to devise some 
means of remedying an admitted grievance, 
but they could not pledge themselves to do 


| 80 within a given number of weeks, and he 


doubted whether it would be practicable 
to do so during the present Session. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
awn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 1, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Committee nominated— 
Holyhead Harbour (List of Commitiee). 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Civil Service 
Estimates. 

Pusuic Bitts—First Reading—Trout, &e. Fishing 
(Scotland) [Bill 146]; Navy Prize Money, &c. 
[Bill 147). 
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Second Reading — Dockyards Protection Act 
Amendment (Zords)* [Bill 130]; Port Erin 
Harbour (Isle of Man)* [Bili123]; African 
Slave Trade Treaty [ Bill 144). 

Committee —Vice Admiralty Courts (Lords) * [ Bill 
129]; Cayman Islands (Lords)* [Bill 132] ; 
Alkali Works Regulation (Lords)* [Bill 135] ; 
Offences (South Africa) (Lords) [Bill 113], on 
re-commitial—r.P. 

Report—Vice Admiralty Courts*. 

Considered as amended—Inlaaod Revenue [Bill 
97], re-committed, considered, and reported 
(Bill 145}. 

Third Reading—New Zealand Boundaries* (Lords) 

Bill 112). 
Withdrawn—Admiralty Court (Ireland)* [ Bill141)}. 


CHINA—DEATH OF LIEUTENANT 
TINLING.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
wished to correct an answer which he 
gave on Friday night to the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) with regard 
to the death of Lieutenant Tinling. He 
had then stated that the Admiralty had 
received no official intelligence with regard 
to the death of that Officer. He found 
that on the day previous there had been re- 
ceived a letter addressed by Captain Dew 
to his superior officer, Admiral Kuper, in 
these terms— 

“ Encounter, Ningpo, March 16. 

“ Sir,—I deeply regret having to report to you 
the death, on the 5th instant, of Acting-Lieute- 
nant Tinling, of this ship, from the effects of a 
wound received under the walls of Shou-hing. 
The service has lost in him a most gallant and 
promising officer. 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
“R. Dew, Captain.” 
These were the only particulars which the 
Admiralty had. 


RECRUITING IN IRELAND FOR THE 
FEDERALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOQD said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are aware 
that the Federals are recruiting in Ireland, 
and if they are preparing to take active 
steps to prevent it ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, 
the Government had no direct information 
that recruiting had taken place in Ire- 
land. They were aware that agents from 
the United States had been there, but of 
course there was no open recruiting. A 
great number of young men hed certainly 
gone from Ireland to America, and on in- 
quiry the Government had found that 
their passages had been paid; and there 
was every reason to suppose that those 
Irishmen, in America, had been induced 
by the Federal authorities to enlist in the 
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Federal army. The Government here 


were following the matter up, and were 
taking steps to discover the delinquents 
if they could. The recruiting, however, 
was not done openly. 


OFFICERS OF THE LATE INDIAN ARMy, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Why any Officer of the late 
Indian Army, now doing duty at the 
depét at Canterbury, should not receive 
the pay due to his rank; and whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make up to the Widows and 
Orphans of the Indian Service the loss 
they have sustained by the late decision 
respecting Lord Clive’s Bounty? These 
Officers had been doing duty, he believed, 
at the recruiting depot at Canterbury, and 
had received no pay whatever since the 
ist of June last. On the 13th of May the 
army agents of one of these Officers re. 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of War's 
Office, stating that before replying it was 
necessary to communicate with the Under 
Secretary of State for India; but that an 
answer would be sent as soon as a reply 
to that communication was _ received. 
Upon another application being made, it 
was stated that no reply from the Under 
Secretary of State for India had been re- 
ceived, and the agents deemed it useless 
to make any further application. There 
was one case which he knew—[ “ Order!” } 
—He considered it necessary to explain 
the case, in order to make the Question 
intelligible. [** Order!” 

Str CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he could not complain of the hon. Gen- 
tleman attempting some explanation of 
the Question on the Paper, because he 
could not learn, as far as the War Office 
and the India Office were concerned, 
that there was any Officer doing duty 
at Canterbury who was not receiving 
the pay due to his rank. He appre- 
hended that his hon. Friend was mis- 
taken as to the facts. What his hon. 
Friend probably referred to was the case 
of some Officers whose furlough had ex- 
pired, and who had not been put on active 
duty in England. Indian Officers, on 
coming home, were allowed to remain on 
furlough, receiving certain pay for two 
years and a half. If they overstayed their 
furlough, they received no pay. They 
were no longer entitled to pay under the 
Indian regulations, and they were not 
entitled to pay until they commenced 
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doing duty under the War Office regula- 
tions. If this was not the case to which 
his hon. Friend referred, he could not 
guess what it was. But for the pay of 
officers serving at the depots of the new 
regiments the War Office, and not the 
India Office, was responsible. With re- 
gard to the second Question of his hon. 
Friend, the decision of the House of 
Lords was only given two or three days 
ago, and a point was to be referred for 
the opinion of the Judges. The amount 
paid to widows and orphans. of the In- 
dian Service was twenty or thirty times 
as much as was received from the Clive 


Fund. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not answer- 
ed his Question, which was, whether 
any Officer or Officers have been doing 
duty at Canterbury without receiving any 

- 


a Me CHARLES WOOD said. that so 
far as he could learn from the War Office 
—for it had nothing to do with his own 
Department—no such state of things as 
that to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred existed, and no Officer was doing 
duty at Canterbury who was not in the 
receipt of full pay. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether, in this warm weather, 
it would not be better to ventilate the 
House by the ordinary expedient of open- 
ing the windows, rather than continue the 
present mode of shutting the windows 
carefully, and pumping up the air from the 
cellars below the House? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that his 
opinion was, that if the windows were 
open, as the hon. Gentleman proposed, the 
air that would be admitted would be neither 
80 cool nor so pure as that which they were 
thenenjoying. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, was mistaken in supposing that the 
air they were breathing was pumped out 
of the cellars. If the hon. Gentleman 
would take the trouble to go below, he 
would see that the air was admitted in the 
most natural and easy way into a chamber 
below the House; there it was purified ; 
it was washed in a shower of pure water ; 
and the air was afterwards passed through 
a canvas filter where all the floating im- 
purities were intercepted. It then came 
through the floor, and travelled at the 
rate of one foot a minute towards the 
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ceiling. The air was warmed in winter 
by hot water, and was iced in summer. 
The object Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney had 
in view was, that the air in all seasons 
should be of an equal temperature, that of 
64° degrees of the thermometer. Some- 
times it varied a degree above. or below, 
rarely more. On Friday evening last, 
when the hon. Member wished to have the 
windows open, the thermometer outside the 
House was 78 degrees, while the thermo- 
meter in the House was only 65 degrees; 
so that if the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion 
had been adopted, the windows would have 
admitted into the House air that was 13 
degrees hotter than they were then breath- 
ing. He (Mr Cowper) had no prejudice 
against opening windows, and the rule 
adopted was, when the air outside was 
near 64 degrees, the windows were open- 
ed; when it was considerably more, they 
were kept closed. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL inquired what 
the cost of the ventilation was. 

Mr. COWPER said, he could not state 
it separately, as it was included in the 
warming and lighting of the House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH. said, that 
one of the floors through which the air 
came was the floor on which they trod. 

Mr.; COWPER. said, that the floor 
and its covering were frequently washed 
and cleaned. 


THE GALWAY PACKET SERVICE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KEKEWICH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Galway Packet Company are bound by 
their contract to land Mails as well as 
Telegrams when the Ships call at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that he under- 
stood the question of the hon. Member to 
refer to the Contract of 1859, inasmuch as 
no other had yet been concluded. In ac- 
cordance with that Contract the Govern- 
ment thought the Company were bound to 
land Mails as well as Telegrams at St. 
John’s, but the Company took a different 
view. The Galway Packet Committee, he 
might add, which sat in 1861, declined to 
express any opinion as to the true con- 
struction of the Contract, which was the 
point on which the matter depended. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he rose 
to ask, Whether any arrangement has been 
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eome to between the Government and the 
Commissioners of the International Exhi- 
bition with respect to the appropriation of 
the Exhibition Building to any particular 
use? 

Srr HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know when the subject would 
be brought on ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, an arrangement had 
been come to by the Government, but 
subject to the approval of Parliament, 
to purchase the interest of the Commis- 
sioners in the site of the Exhibition Build- 
ing, and a certain limited portion of the 
building which belonged to them, for 
£120,000; and likewise to purchase the 
interest of the Contractors in the residue 
of the Building, not including the annexes, 
which were altogether separate, but nearly 
the whole of the residue, for £80,000. 
His noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston), 
who had just entered the House, would 
perhaps in the course of the evening be 
able to fix an early day when the subject 
would be brought under the consideration 
of Parliament. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I propose 
to bring on the matter on Monday next. 


RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to ask, Whether the Government 
proposed to lay on the table further papers 
in reference to Brazil? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had that after- 
noon laid on the table further papers on 
the subject. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
it was only within a very short time he 
had heard—and he had heard it with 
great regret — that Diplomatic relations 
had been interrupted between this country 
and Brazil. Under the circumstances, he 
was anxious to know whether the Govern- 
ment would lay on the table any additional 
Papers relative to the misunderstanding 
with Brazii, so that the House might be 
able to form an early judgment as to the 
state of affairs. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he must repeat the 
statement which he had made in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Gentleman, to the effect 
that additional Papers had already been 
laid on the table. 


CASE OF THE “ ALEXANDRA.” 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HOPWOOD suid, he wished to ask, 
Lord John Manners 
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in the absence of Mr. Attorney General, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Goverp. 
ment, When the case of the Alexandra is to 
be tried ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
he was unable to give the hon. Gentleman 
the information he desired. 


Bill— Consideration. 


SPITHEAD FORTS.—QUESTION, 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to ask, What course the Government 
proposed to take with respect to the Spit- 
head Forts? 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 


would have very shortly to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to authorize the issue of 
Terminable Annuities for the continuance 
of the Fortifications now in progress. On 
that occasion it would be his duty to give 
explanations about everything connected 
with the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE BILL—[Bu 97.] 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would propose the 
omission of Clause 21, and the substitution 
of the following clause :— 

“ Whereas it is expedient to alter and amend 
the conditions and restrictions upon and under 
which occasional licences to sell beer, spirits, or 
wine, may be granted and used, as provided by the 
13th section of the Act passed in the 25th and 26th 
years of her Majesty’s reign, chapter 22: Beit 
enacted as follows:—1. That the consent of one 
justice of the peace, as in the said section men 
tioned, only shall be necessary. 2. That the hours 
during which such oceasional licence shall authorize 
the sale of any beer, spirits, or wine, shall extend 
from sunrise to one hour after sunset. 3. That 
upon the occasion of any public dinner or ball it 
shall be lawful for the person who shall have obtain- 
ed an occasional licence under the provisions of 
the said act, to sell the said liquors during such 
hours before or after sunrise or sunset as shall be 
allowed and specified in that behalf in the consent 
to be given by the justice of the peace for the 
granting of such occasional licence.” 

Under the operation of the act of last year 
a licensed victualler was obliged to proeure 
the consent of two justices, acting for the 
petty sessional division in which his house 
was situated, in order to enable him to sell 
his liquors elsewhere. Now, although there 
might be no objection whatever to granting 
the occasional licence which he sought for 
that purpose, yet there was often very great 
diffieulty in procuring the assent of two 
justices, as prescribed by the law. A case 
had come within his own knowledge in 
which a man had travelled about for two 
days without being able to find two justices. 
An unnecessary hardship was therefore, 
he thought, in that respect inflieted, and 
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he proposed that the law should be so far 
relaxed as that the consent of only one 
justice should in these cases be required. 
The other relaxation which he desired to 
have introduced referred to the hours at 
which liquors might be sold under the 
operation of oceasional licences. When a 
cricket match took place, for instance, it 
very often happened that a meal was post- 
poned until after dusk in order that play 
might be continued and the match con- 
cluded. Now, he found that one minute 
past nine was the latest hour of sunset, and 
he wished to have the time extended one 
hour beyond that, instead of being confined 
within the present limit. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought no good 
ease had been made out in favour of the 
proposed relaxations. When the existing 
Act was passed, it was pointed out that 
occasional licences might be extremely mis- 
chievous in their consequences, inasmuch 
as their effect would be virtually to bring 
the public-houses, from which it was the 
object of clergymen and others to withdraw 
the people, by providing for them amuse- 
ment elsewhere, to those very places of re- 
creation. He thought it was therefore a 


wise provision of the law that the assent of 


two justices should be obtained before a 
man could obtain such a licence ; otherwise 
there would be no sufficient guarantee that 
they would be granted with due caution. 
One justice, for instance, might be a 
brewer, or a maker of gin, and would natu- 
rally give a licence with delight and asa 
matter of course. It was desirable, there- 
fore, in his opinion, that the privilege of 
obtaining occasional licences should be 
hedged round with the safeguard of render- 
ing the sanction of a second justice indis- 
pensable, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sorry to find that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets ob- 
jected to the clause, which appeared to 

im to be a rational Amendment of the 
law. When these occasional licenses were 
proposed last year, they were an experi- 
ment, and there was a strong feeling in the 
House that they ought, on moral and social 
grounds, to guard the experiment with an 
amount of restriction which would prevent 
its being liable to abuse. The Act in 
which the proposal was embodied had been 
i operation twelve months, and had been 
acted upon very extensively, no less than 
10,000 licences having been taken out un- 
der it, and in no single instance had any 
mischievous consequences resulted, to his 
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knowledge. The effect of the Act, he 
might add, was not so much to introduce a 
new practice as to place under restriction 
a practice, founded on necessity, which had 
grown up without the law, and in a certain 
sense in spite of the law. He certainly 
thought a considerable restriction was im- 
posed with reference to a licence which 
could not last more than three days, and 
might only last one. He thought they 
ought not to impose restrictions which were 
not necessary for the purposes of revenue 
and police. Neither for one purpose nor 
the other was it necessary to have the sig- 
nature of more than one magistrate, and 
on those grounds he entirely assented to 
the proposal of the hon. Member. 


1, 1863} 


Clause (Alteration of the Law relating 
to Occasional Licences) brought up, and 
read 1°; 2°, 


Mr. DODSON said, he would move the 
addition of words reducing the duty to be 
paid for these licences from 5s. to 2s. 6d. 
Such a reduction would cause the number 
of such licences to be largely increased. 
He knew an instance of a cricket club, 
which was in danger of being destroyed, 
because the publican who supplied it with 
refreshments thought that 5s. was too large 
asum to pay for a licence every time the 
members assembled. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words “jin 
lieu of the Duty now chargeable there shall be 
charged for every Occasional Licence the sum of 
two shillings and sixpence.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.’’ 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not see that his hon. 
Friend had made out any case. If the 
club to which he referred suffered so much 
from the high price of this licence, how did 
it manage before the occasional licences 
were introduced last year? The usual 
principle was to make the payment for an 
occasional licence rather heavier than the 
charge for one for the whole year. The 
charge for the ordinary public-house licence 
was £17, or about ls.aday. The eharge 
for these oceasional licences, which were 
good for three days, amounted to ls. 8d. a 
day, or only 8d. more than that for the 
yearly licence ; while the proposal of his 
hon. Friend would reduce it to 10d. a day, 
or less than that paid for the annual li- 
cence. Although he could not assent to 
the proposal, he should not, when the 
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House had more information before it, re- 
fuse to re-consider the Question. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, that without 
knowing anything of the ericket-club re- 
ferred to, he had no doubt that the way it 
managed before the introduction of the sys- 
tem of occasional licences was by the regu- 
Jar infraction of the law. At the same 
time, he would recommend his right hon. 
Friend to make the small concession asked 
by the hon. Member for Sussex. When 
there were but small gatherings of people, 
the publican eould not afford to pay so 
much for the licence. 

Sir JOHN SIELLEY said, he thought 
the observations of the hon. Member had 
great weight in them. He had been a 
cricketer all his life, and he never knew a 
ease where they were not supplied with 
beer. It was illegal, but it was done. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCIIE- 
QUER said, that he had not heard a 
single complaint of the injurious operation 
of the law, and he therefore thought it 
desirable to wait a little before making 
any alteration. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that if 
a reduction was to be made, it would, in 
his opinion, be better for the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer to exercise his generosity 
at once. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
wise to consent to the Amendment, be- 
cause in such small matters there was 
more worry than the revenue obtained was 


worth. Unless the amount charged for a 
licence to sell at small cricket matches 
was reduced, people would get some dodge 
to evade the law, and no revenue would be 
obtained. People would have beer, and 
all the Chancellors of the Exchequers. in 
the world woald not stop them. They had 
been accustomed to have their beer, they 
ought to have it, and they would do so. 
Not more than half a barrel of beer pro- 
bably was consumed at a village cricket 
match, and the tax proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would run away 
with all the profits. 
the law as long as compliance was not 
very inconvenient ; when it became so, 
means were somehow found of evading it. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would suggest that 
the right hon. Gentleman should put the 
licence at 2s. 6d. a day for each day that 
it was used. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER expressed his readiness to adopt 
that suggestion, and added that he would, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 


Everybody obeyed ! 
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at a future stage, introduce a provision for 

the purpose of carrying it into effect, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause added. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER moved to insert Clause (Commis. 
sioners of Taxes for any Division of g 
County may hold their Meetings within an 
adjoining City or other Place of exclusive 
Jurisdiction). 

Clause agreed to. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCIIB- 
QUER said, the income tax hitherto had 
not been dedueted from dividends in the 
funds where these were less in amount 
than 50s., on account of the smallness of 
the recipient's interest. That principle, 
however, had been entirely altered by the 
passing: of the Stock Certificates Bill, for 
even the largest holder in the funds might 
now receive his dividends in very small 
amounts. With regard to so much of the 
dividends, therefore, as were paid in the 
shape of coupons attached to the certifi. 
cates, it was obviously necessary to repeal 
the provision, He therefore begged to 
move that— 

“ Whereas by an Act passed in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, c. , certificates of title to 
shares in the public stocks are authorized to 
be issued having annexed coupons entitling the 
bearer to the dividends payable in respect thereof, 
and by section 11 of the same Act it is enacted 
that the income tax shall be deducted from any 
coupons payable under the said Act in like man- 
ner as it may be deducted from the dividends pay- 
able at the Bank in respect of the stock of pro- 
prietors inscribed in the books of the Bank, be it 
enacted, that the income tax shall be deducted 
from any such coupons as aforesaid, although the 
half-yearly payment thereon shall not amount to 
50s., anything in any former Act to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 


Clause added. 


Mr. HUNT said, there was an acei- 
dental omission in the Highways Act of 
last Session which he desired to remedy. 
That Act, in necessitating an immense 
number of instruments liable to stamp 
duty, virtually imposed a new tax upon 
the ratepayers. That was an indirect con- 
sequence of the General Stamp Act, and 
was not foreseen last Session when the 
Bill was passing ; and he thought that 
both upon principle and according to pre- 
cedent he could justify the exemption for 
which he coutended. This was, that when 
the Legislature superseded the old system 
of discharging funetions by introducing & 
new system of paid agency, stamp duty 
ought nut to be imposed for the first time. 
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The New Poor Law Act expressly exempt- 
ed from stamp duty every kind of instru- 
ment required to carry out its provisions, 
and the principle of that Act was on all 
fours with the Highway Act of last Ses- 
sion. Under the old Highway Act pa- 
rishes were empowered, if they chose, to 
appoint paid surveyors, and the appoint- 
ment was exempt from the stamp duty. 
It was true that under another Act parishes 
might form themselves into districts, and 
appoint a paid surveyor, and in that case 
the appointments might be subject to 
stamp duty; but that enactment was a 
dead letter, there being no case in which 
such a district had been formed, and there- 
fore the question of liability had never 
arisen. The 23 & 24 Vict., c. 68, the 


Act for the formation of highway districts 
in South Wales, upon which the English 
Act of last year was modelled, contained 
exemptions in express terms ; and he did 
not see why the law for the two countries 
He there- 


should differ upon this point. 
fore begged to move— 

“That no mortgage, bond, instrument, or any 
assignment thereof, given by way of security, in 
pursuance of the provisions of the 12th section of 
an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, 
intituled ‘An Act for the Better Management of 
Highways in England,’ nor any contract or agree- 
ment or appointment of any officer, made or en- 
tered into in pursuance of any of the provisions of 
such last-mentioned Act, shall be charged or 
chargeable with any stamp duty whatever.”’ 


Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he trusted the House would 
not aceede to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and thereby encourage the pernicious 
practice of creating exemptions under the 
general law. He thought it very incon- 
venient that the House, without having the 
general subject before it, should be asked, 
almost at the last stage of a revenue Bill, 
to affirm such a proposition. He did not 
hesitate to say, that if the exemption were 
one which ought to be entertained, a Bill 
calling attention to the subject should have 
been introduced. The discussion with re- 
ference to exemptions was mainly earried 
on in that House by the Members who had 
4 special interest in the subject, and there 
was no regulation that the opinion of the 
finance department or of Her Majesty's 
Government should be taken on proposals 
of the kind; and therefore he was not 


{June 1, 1863} 
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prepared to admit as precedents exemptions 
which might have been hastily or inconsi- 
derately sanctioned. The hon. Member 
stated that the Poor Law established an 
exemption from the payment of stamp 
duties ; but that law was passed at a period 
when the burdens on land were pressing 
with extreme severity. It was necessary 
at that time to unite the judgments of men 
in favour of a great measure of reform, 
and there were therefore particular reasons 
for permitting such an anomaly to be in- 
troduced. The General Highways Act, 
5 & 6 Will. 1V., united parishes into dis- 
tricts, and sanctioned the appointment of 
paid officers, but did not free those appoint- 
ments from stamp duty. 

Mr. HUNT said, he begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. By section 9, 
those appointments were expressly exempt- 
ed from stamp duty, and by another sec- 
tion, the bond given by the collector to the 
surveyor was also free from stamp duty. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not been aware of 
these exemptions. The hon. Member had 
also referred to the exemptions under the 
South Wales Act. That Act was passed 
under peculiar circumstances, which made 
such an exemption popular and desirable. 
The question, however, was settled last 
Session, when the House passed a High- 
ways Act for the whole country without 
the exemption. There was an immense 
multitude of agencies of local governmert 
and authority, for counties, parishes, cities, 
and municipal bodies of different kinds, and 
the House ought to determine whether it 
was right that all these subalterns of local 
government should be discharged from all 
obligations to the revenue. If not, there 
was no special gound for exemption in the 
ease of the Highways Act. The question 
was rather as to the time and manner of 
abolishing these anomalous exemptions 
than of extending them, for they were 
attended with great inconvenience, aud 
caused great dissatisfaction. If the House 
thought that all these local authorities 
ought to be exempt from payment to the 
Imperial exchequer, it would be most un- 
just to confine the exemption to particular 
persons employed under the Act. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had failed to show why the 
principle of the exemptions established by 
the South Wales Act should not equally 
apply to appointments under the High- 
ways Act. It was thought right to free 
the appuintments under the Poor Law and 
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in the Highways Act of William IV. from 
stamp duty, because the burden really fell 
on the ratepayers. He trusted that the 
House would divide with him. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
should support his hon. Friend (Mr, Hunt), 


because he did not think it fair to impose 


additional fiscal burdens upon the class who | 


paid highway rate. The area of property 
liable to maintain the roads and similar 
burdens was very restricted, ranging be- 
tween £80,000,000 and £90,000,000, 
while personal property was exempt. He, 
for one, would do nothing to increase the 


burdens on that property ; nor was it fair | 


to say that any officer appointed under the 
Highways Act should pay a new tax as 
stamp duty on his appointment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
exemption in the South Wales Act was not 
even referred to in the Committee which 
sat on the Act of last Session. No one at 
that time seemed to have thought for one 
moment that it ought to be extended any 
further. 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY observed, 
that the reason why that had been the ease 
was because the question never arose. The 
Members of the Committee thought that 
the Inspectors would be no more liable to 


the tax than they were under the old law ; 
otherwise the point would certainly have 


been mooted. There was no reason why 
an English surveyor should be called on to 
pay a stamp duty of £25, when a Welsh 
one, with exactly the same salary, paid 
nothing. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
his right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey), 
in answering the appeal made to him by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had con- 
clusively given his authority in favour of 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, because, though the right 
hon. Baronet had said that the question 
had not been raised in the Committee, he 
was not able to say that the Home Office 
by his direction had left out that particular 
exemption on purpose. He quite agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Exehequer that 
it might be right to revise the whole system 
of these exemptions, but it was hardly right 
to lay upon ove part of the community a 
burden not borne by another. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, his late right hon. Friend 


{COMMONS} 
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under whose authority the Bill referred to 
was revised; and as he never made the pro- 
posal to the Treasury to agree to that ex. 
emption, he was justified in saying that jt 
was not thought by the Government thas 
the exemption was right. He never gaid 
that there were good reasons why the ex. 
emption should be made in the case of 
South Wales, but that there might have 
been reasons of a local nature. Now, he 
entreated the House— 

Mr. LYGON rose to order. The right 
hon. Gentleman had already addressed the 
House ; and the practice of the House was; 
that a Member should be heard only once 
on the same Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen. 
tleman is entitled to speak on the Question 
now before the House, which is, that the 
clause be read a second time. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER said, the hon. Member (Mr. Lygon) 
had listened with great satisfaction to the 
second speech of the hon. Member for 
Northafoptonshire (Mr. Hunt), but his im- 
partial mind could not bear that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should be allowed 
to speak a second time. If an exemption 
of the kind were to be given, it ought not 
to be introduced upon the Report of the 
Inland Revenue Bill, and sanctioned by a 
single vote of the House. It was an ano- 
maly of a kind which essentially required 
to be considered in conjunction with other 
collateral subjects bearing upon it, and it 
was impossible to give it that consideration 
in the shape in which it was now pro- 
posed. 

Mr. LYGON said, as he had always 
understood the rules of the House, they 
were, that a Member could address the 
House only once upon any Motion, but 
that a Member who proposed a Resolution 
had aright to reply. The hon, Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), having 
brought forward a Motion, was entitled to 
speak in reply ; but he was surprised that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have been permitted to make a second 
speech. He ventured to think that the 
rules for the conduct of business had beeo 
well and wisely framed, and that they 
should carry on their business better by 
adhering to them, The right hon. Gentle 
man said that such a proposal as that 
made by the hon. Member for Northamp- 


(Sir George Cornewall Lewis), who held | tonshire ought not to be introduced upon 


the office of Secretary of State for the 


the Report of the Bill ; but that objection 


Home Department before his right hon. | came with a singularly ill grace from the 


Friend (Sir George Grey), was the person 
Mr. Hunt 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, during 
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the whole of the financial proceedings of 
the Session, had been begging hon. Mem- 
bers at each stage to take that stage pro 
forma, as they should have another oppor- 
tunity of diseussing the matter on the Re- 
port. He sincerely hoped, after what had 
occurred, that on future occasions the 
[louse would see the inconvenience of 
taking stages pro forma, and would insist 
in each case upon having the subject fully 
diseussed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
js not correct in saying that an hon. Mem- 
ber, having moved a clause, has a right to 
reply. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire moved a clause, and, having 
spoken upon it, @ Motion was afterwards 
made that the clause be read a second 
time. That was a distinct Motion, upon 
which the hon. Member and the right hon. 
Gentleman had the power of speaking a 
second time. 

Sim WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) had 
quite properly stated that the case of ex- 
emption had not been raised before the 
Committee. The Bill that was passed left 
uurepealed a very large number of clauses 
in the General Highways Act, which still 
continued in force. It was quite in the 
mind of the Committee that no taxation 
would attach to the appointment of paid 
surveyors. He was perfectly certain, had 
there not been such an impression, the 
exemption would have been proposed. 

Mra. KNIGHTLEY said, with respect 
to the remark made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that £300 a year was 
a very large salary for a surveyor, he be- 
lieved that it was not an unusually high 
one. It should be remembered that the 
surveyor in many cases was obliged to pay 
two or three sub-surveyors. He thought 
it was very hard on such men to have a 
further reduction of £20 or £25 made 
from their salaries. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had placed the House in a 
difficulty. In the first place, he said that the 
clause was not a proper thing to be intro- 
duced into the Bill; and when his hon. 
Friend quoted precedent after precedent, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, ‘* Oh, these 
precedents are not in point.” The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, had shown no 
ground whatever why, if Wales were ex- 
empt, England should be taxed. The 
question of those exemptions was a very 
large one; but while things were left as 
they were, he did not see why England 
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should be taxed when Wales did not pay. 
He should, therefore, support the clause 
of the hon, Member. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 
146: Majority 30. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would then move the re- 
committal of the Bill, for the purpose of 
inserting the clause passed in Committee 
of Ways and Means on the previous Friday, 
settling the duty on excursion trains, At 
the same time, he proposed to make another 
alteration of a technical character with 
reference to the time of taking out tobacco 
licences, It was generally very convenient 
that all persons who took out licences should 
take them out at the same time. Tobacco 
licences were chiefly taken out by teadealers 
and publicans, The teadealers’ licences 
expired on the 5th of July, those of the 
publicans on the 10th of October. Now, 
although the teadealer could take out his 
tobacco licence at the same time as his 
other licences, the publican could not do 
so, and he proposed to enable the publican 
to take out his tobacco licence on the 10th 
of October, along with his other licences. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL said, he thought 
that the proceeding of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer furnished occasion for ano- 
ther of those protests which hon. Members 
had been obliged to address to the right 
hon. Gentleman so frequently during the 
Session. The right. hon. Gentleman had 
got the Resolution relating to excursion 
trains passed through Committee of Ways 
and Means the other evening, and he 
wished to thrust it into a Bill which had 
already passed a second reading. That 
proceeding might be orderly, but it was 
very inconvenient. He had given the House 
no notice, too, of his intention, and thus 
had taken hon. Members by surprise. It 
seemed to him that it would have been 
fairer to the opponents of taxes upon ex- 
eursion trains if the right hon. Gentleman 
had given notice of this measure. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no desire to proceed 
against the general feeling of the House ; 
but the proceeding was strictly regular, 
and it would be very convenient not to 
delay bringing into operation the new ar- 
rangement. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman had made that 
statement at first, he should not have said 
a word, 
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Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 


parties interested in the change of duties on 
railway passengers had not been taken by 
surprise. They had been received with 


the greatest courtesy by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and their suggestions had 
been fully considered, 


Bill re-committed, in respect of Clauses 
relating to Railway Passengers and To- 
bacco and Snuff Licences ; considered in 
Committee. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in moving the insertion 
of the clause as to railways he might men- 
tion that the very judicious arrangement 
suggested by the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. unt), as to occasional 
licences, could not be earried into effect, 
because, although on the whole there would 
be a reduction in some cases, there would 
be an addition of taxation; and therefore 
a Resolution in Committee of the Whole 
House was necessary. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did not know 
whether the clause as to excursion trains 
would in any way affect the 56 lb. of lug- 
gage allowed to third-class passengers by 
Act of Parliament. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the law would be unaltered, 
as the clause had no bearing whatever 
upon the 56 1b. of luggage allowed to third 
class passengers. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would then move the in- 
sertion of the clause as to tobacco duties. 

Mr. LYGON remarked that the clauses 
ought to have been printed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the first clause had been 
printed. The other clause would be printed 
before the next stage, and the reason it 
had not been printed before was, that it 
was only suggested by an independent per- 
son on Saturday, and the Excise had to 
be consulted before the clause could be 
drawn. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 145. } 

SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Lord Robert Cecil 


{COMMONS} 
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ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND—CASE OF THE 
GIRL BENNETT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. J. A. SMITH said, he rose to ask 
the question of which he had given notice 
and which he had postponed on the pre. 
vious Thursday, believing it to be the wish 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich that he should do so. The 
Royal Commissioners, appointed by Royal 
Charter for the management and conduct 
of the Patriotic Fund, had applied a por. 
tion of the funds furnished by the genero- 
sity of the nation to the establishment of 
two schools, a boys’ school and a girly’ 
school, and the sum devoted to the estab- 
lishment of the girls’ school was ample, 
being no less than £203,000. The girly 
school, to which alone he need direct at. 
tention, was called the Royal Victoria Pa- 
triotic Asylum, and was opened in 1859 
with a limited number of inmates, which 
had been increased to 268, and was in- 
tended, and perhaps had been increased 
to 300. The school was at Wandsworth, 
and a girl named Bennett was subjected to 
solitary confinement for two days for some 
act of insubordination by the express direc- 
tion of the chaplain. She was locked up 
for two days, being released at night to 
go to bed, and at half past eight in the 
evening of the same day, when another 
girl went to visit her, to take her food and 
to release her for the purpose of going to 
bed, she was found burnt to death. She 
was the daughter of a soldier, but nota 
pupil. She was too old to be admitted as 
a pupil, but she was admitted as a servant, 
for the purpose of instruction in domestic 
duties, and, he believed, received no wages. 
It was quite clear that she was a servant, 
and not a pupil, and he believed the chap- 
lain had no more right to subject her t 
solitary confinement than to shut up a 
hon. Member of that House. An inquest 
was held, and a verdict was returned of 
accidental death. Having had communi- 
cation with several members of the jury, 
he found that they entertained at the time 
the strongest feeling of dissatisfaction at 
the way in which the inquest was held. 
They complained very strongly of the 
limited nature of the inquiry, the evidence 
which was supplied being meagre 
scanty, and still more of the absence of all 
investigation as to the person responsible 
for the most lamentable event which they 
had to inquire into. They had, neverthe 
less, appended no observations to theif 
verdict, which was very strongly 0ol- 
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demned by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. As he would have, before he 
sat down, to say something of the conduct 
of the lady superintendent, he thought it 
but right to mention that she was not at 
Wandsworth at the time of the occurrence 
of the accident to which he was referring, 
and that she had nothing to do with it. 
Two schoolmistresses had also been subse- 
quently dismissed for alleged misconduct 
or neglect on that occasion. In conse- 
quence of the accident, the attention of the 
Executive Committee was drawn more 
closely to the management of the school, 


aod they, after some deliberation, deter-, 


mined to appoint a Ladies’ Committee to 
assist them in its care and direction. A 
committee of thirteen ladies was accord- 
ingly appointed, and they, having applied 
themselves with great zeal to an investiga- 
tion of the state of affairs, arrived at the 
conclusion very soon that the morals and 
discipline of the school were in a most un- 
fortunate condition, and that its past ma- 
nagement had been marked by grave and 
serious neglect. They found, among other 
things, that a girl who was within two 
months of having completed her sixteenth 
year had been flogged with a birch rod by 
the lady superintendent under the express 
directions of the chaplain, the servants of 
the establishment refusing to inflict the 
punishment. They found that the school 
was pervaded by a general system of thiev- 
ing and dishonesty, that no steps had been 
taken to put a stop to those unfortunate 
practices, or to point out to the children 
the consequences resulting from them. 
They further found that on one occasion 
two girls had been sent alone to London 
by order of the honorary secretary—Cap- 
tain Fishbourne—to be mesmerized. An- 
other point which attracted their attention 
was that the girls in the school were al- 
lowed to go out with one of the servants 
of the establishment to visit the adjoining 
town of Wandsworth without any proper 
control, As a result to be expected, it was 
found that the conduct of those girls who 
quitted the asylum for the purpose of 
going into domestic service had been very 
far trom satisfactory. The Ladies’ Com- 
mittee reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee, by whom they had been appointed, 
that being convinced that the institution 
had been entirely mismanaged, they could 
hot continue to act with the parties to 
whom the Executive Committee had hither- 
tointrusted the local management; that the 
chaplain had assumed powers not autho- 
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rized by the Executive Committee—that his 
punishments had been severe and totally un- 
suitable and revolting, especially in a girls’ 
school; that the lady superintendent was 
unequal to the control of such an establish- 
ment, as not possessing sufficient judgment 
of her own, and as having consented to 
follow unauthorized orders which she her- 
self felt to be objectionable. The Ladies’ 
Committee embodied in their report various 
other suggestions, but the Executive, while 
giving to these suggestions a respectful 
consideration, positively refused to dismiss 
the chaplain or the lady superintendent. 
They said the mode of inflicting these 
punishments and other circumstances in the 
conduct of the institution were disapproved 
by the Committee; but it was stated by 
the lady superintendent and the chaplain 
that they had in all cases acted under 
the authority or with the sanction of the 
senior honorary secretary, Captain Fish- 
bourne, to whom, as stated in writing by 
the chaplain— 

“everything that happened or was done of the 
most trivial description was made known, as their 
only means of communicating with their rulers, 
and whose decision was idered by them to be 


final and his arrangements indisputable, whether 
according to their views or not.” 


From that he (Mr. J. A. Smith) inferred 
that the Executive Committee were of 
opinion that the real responsibility for all 
the acts to which he had alluded rested 
with Captain Fishbourne, and not upon 
the chaplain and lady superintendent, and 
therefore declined to dismiss the subor- 
dinate officers. That, he must confess, he 
thought a very excellent reason for reliev- 
ing Captain Fishbourne also from the duties 
he was unequal to, but not at all a sufficient 
reason for continuing in the confidence of 
the Committee persons who so little de- 
served that confidence. Captain Fishbourne 
occupied a very singular and anomalous 
position. He was called honorary secre- 
tary, but he nevertheless received, he 
believed, no less a sum than £700 a year 
in the shape of salary. Before, however, 
he proceeded further, he must, in fairness 
to the Executive Committee, state that 
their determination not to discharge the 
chaplain or the lady superintendent had 
subsequently been confirmed by the Royal 
Commissioners. That being so, the Ladies’ 
Committee again met, and out of the thir- 
teen members of which it was composed 
seven resigned, and agreed to a resolution 
to the following effect :— 


“Under these circumstances, feeling ourselves 
utterly powerless to accomplish any good, and hope- 
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less of obtaining redress for any abuses we might 
hereafter detect in the establishment, we find our- 
selves under the necessity of declining any longer 
to sanction with our names a system of manage- 
ment of which we so entirely disapprove, and 
which t, in our opinion, either honestly and 
faithfully carry out the benevolent intentions of 
the Victoria Patriotic Asylum or do justice to the 
munificent contributions of the nation towards the 
orphans of its Crimean heroes, and we have there- 
fore to request the Exeeutive Committee to have 
the goodness to erase our names from the list of 
the Ladies’ Committee.” 

Such were the facts to which he deemed 
it to be his duty to call the attention of 
the House, and which he thought were 
amply sufficient to justify his Question. 
But some other circumstances had, within 
the last few weeks, taken place, which he 
thought justified him in saying that the 
management of the school was still open to 
grave and serious objection. Lord Colchester 
had, ever since the appointment of the 
Executive Committee, been its chairman. 
Very recently his Lordship addressed to 
the Duke of Newcastle, the President of 
the Commission, a letter resigning that 
office, and stating as his reason that the 
Executive Committee had come to a una- 
nimous vote sanctioning punishment with 
the cane by the schoolmistressesa at their 
uncontrolled discretion, and without refer- 
ence either to the chaplain or the lady super- 
intendent. He (Mr. J. A. Smith) hoped 
that he had not used, he was sure he did 
not mean to use, a single word disparaging 
to the character or the motives of the ho- 
nourable, excellent, and distinguished men 
to whom the Queen had intrusted the 
management of the Patriotic Fund. He had 
meantand did mean, to express a very grave 
and serious doubt whether the persons 
whom the Executive Committee had ho- 
noured with their confidence had discharged 
their duties in a manner which was credi- 
table to themselves, or conducive to the 
good working of the establishment com- 
mitted to their charge; and as the Secre- 
tary of State for War was, in the eyes of 
the public, the natural friend of the sol- 
dier’s child, he ventured to ask the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
Report of the Patriotic Fund, and the 
causes of the resignation of the majority 
of the members of the Ladies’ Committee 
of the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, 
appointed in January 1862; also to notice 
the admission of the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, that a girl of sixteen years of 
age had been flogged in that Establishment; 
and further, that the conduct of the officials 
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who had committed this act was condoned 
by the Executive Committee; and to in. 
quire what step have been taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such practices? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that as the Question had been addressed to 
himself, he felt it necessary to inform the 
House that the management of the Patrio. 
tic Fund was in no way under the control 
of the War Department. It was true that 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis did in 


the last Session reply to a Question almost «—- 


precisely similar to that asked by the hon, 
Member for Chichester; but on a subsequent 
‘evening, in explaining the answer which 
he then gave, he distinctly stated that he 
was in no way officially responsible for the 
management of the school. It was per 
fectly possible, that as the hon. Gentleman 
had said, the public looked to the War 
Office for the protection of the soldier's 
children ; but as the Secretary of State had 
no power whatever to interfere with the 
management of the establishment, it would 
be unreasonable to expect him to assume 
any responsibility with regard to it. Fol- 
lowing the example of the late Sir George 
Cornwall Lewis, however, he might, while 
disclaiming any obligation to answer the 
Question, state that his attention had been 
drawn to the Report of the Commissioners 
of the Patriotic Fund, and to the case of 
flogging which had been mentioned ; that 
it had been inquired into as stated by the 
Executive Committee, whose decision was 
disapproved of by the Ladies’ Committee; 
and that subsequently the proceedings of 
the Executive Committee were brought 
under the notice of the Commissioners, 
who declined to interfere. He was glad to 
see in his place the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton) who as both one of the Royal Com- 
missioners and a Member of the Executive 
Committee would, he was sure, be ready 
to give any explanations which might be 
necessary. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, the 
answer of the noble Lord is that which 
I expected he would give; and as he has 
alluded to the fact that I have the honour 
of being both one of the Royal Commis 
sioners of the Patriotic Fund, and alsos 
member of the Executive Committee, I 
trust that the House will permit me 
offer an explanation which I sangut 
hope will be satisfactory both to the House 
and to the hon. Member for Chichester. I 
intimated the other night, and I must now 
repeat, that I think the Executive Com 
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mittee have very considerable reason to 
complain of the unusual shape of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question. I have known the 
hon. Gentleman for many years, and I can- 
not suppose that he intended anything un- 
fair; but it is the feeling of the Executive 
Committee, in which I share, that he has 
shaped his Question so as to bring into un- 
due prominence certain particulars in a 
manner quite inconsistent with the usual 
Parliamentary form, and which, had I not 
known the hon. Gentleman as well as I do, 
would have led me to believe that it was 
intended to create in the minds of hon. 
Members a premature prejudice against 
the Executive Committee, who have acted 
in this manner under grave responsibility. 
At the same time, I am willing to admit 
that I can take no exception to the tone of 
the statement which the hon. Gentleman 
has now made. I wish that he had from 
the first confined himself to the legitimate 
course which he has now adopted—namely, 
that of stating openly and frankly in his 
place in Parliament that he thinks the 
management of the establishment has been 
open to objection, and allowing those who 
are responsible to offer their explanation 
equally publicly. The Question alludes in 
very prominent terms to the flogging, as 
the hon. Member calls it, of a girl of six- 
teen. The hon. Gentleman has just stated 
that she was not sixteen. She was a girl 
in her sixteenth year, and for an act of 
insubordination she was punished with a 
birch rod. I do not, either in my own 
name or in that of the Committee, for a 
moment vindicate that proceeding. The 
Executive Committee entirely disapprov- 
ed of it, and have taken such precau- 
tions as will most effectually prevent the 
recurrence of any such punishment. I 
will go further, and state that we have 
ascertained that in the early days of this 
establishment there were several things 
done, and several practices adopted, of 
which we are equally unable to approve. 
At the same time, although it is not my 
duty to cast blame upon parties who are 
not before this House, and who are not 
referred to in the Question, I am bound to 
state, that for the irregularities to which 
Ihave adverted there are parties who are 
more to blame than either the lady superin- 
tendent or the chaplain. The lady super- 
intendent is the daughter of a very dis- 
tinguished naval officer, and a lady of the 
highest character. The chaplain is a most 
highly respectable clergyman of the Church 
of England; and both these persons are, 





as I am sure the House will admit, en- 
titled to the strictest justice at the hands 
of those who have to judge of their con- 
duct. The hon. Gentleman has fallen 
into a mistake in saying that the manage- 
ment of this school is in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. In the first instance 
that was in some respects the case; but 
the Executive Committee afterwards ap- 
pointed a sub-committee of their body, 
called the House Committee, to undertake 
that duty ; and as I was not a member of 
that body, I only speak of what occurred 
at this early period from hearsay. I also 
ought to have said that this whipping of 
the girl took place in the month of Janu- 
ary 1861, and in January 1862 occurred 
the death by fire of another pupil. I hope 
I need not assure the House that the Exe- 
cutive Committee, and every one connect- 
ed with the establishment, heard of that 
melancholy event with the feelings of 
sorrow which it was calculated to inspire; 
but I do think that the hon. Gentleman 
has made a most extraordinary statement 
this evening. The coroner’s jury returned 
a simple verdict of ‘accidental death,” 
and I believe that no verdict was ever 
more thoroughly justified by the facts; 
but the hon. Gentleman has told us that 
he has made it his duty to hold private 
communication with the jurymen who sat 
upon that inquiry, and that he has ascer- 
tained from them that they were dissatis- 
fied with the whole of the proceedings upon 
the inquest. I think that I may venture 
to say that I am dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceeding of the hon. Gentleman. I never 
heard of a more irregular proceeding, and 
I hope that the House will not allow its 
judgment to be influenced by the private 
conversation between the hon. Member for 
Chichester and the jurymen, who, whatever 
feelings they may have entertained about 
the proceedings, did not record them in 
the verdict which they found. I am 
sure that my hon. Friend is the last man 
to say that in a discussion in this House 
we can listen to any opinion of a jury 
except as it is recorded in the verdict 
returned by the jury upon the case into 
which they have to inquire. But what 
else did the hon. Gentleman tell us? If 
there is any particular object in his Ques- 
tion, it is to censure the Executive Com- 
mittee for what he called ‘‘ condoning” the 
officialsa—namely, the lady superintendent 
and the chaplain; and he has told us, in 
speaking of this melancholy event, that 
when it occurred the lady superintendent 
H 2 
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was far away from the building, and that 
her two schoolmistresses, who were in fault, 
were dismissed. Under these circumstances 
I was surprised to hear him endeavour to 
swell his charge either against the officials, 
as he calls them, or against the Executive 
Committee, by alluding to this melancholy 
event of which I have given to the House 
an explanation which I think must be con- 
sidered quite satisfactory. The hon. Gen- 
tleman is quite correct in saying that the 
sad event led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of ladies. I am very sorry to be 
obliged to admit the fact to which the hon. 
Member has also adverted, that a great 
difference of opinion arose between those 
ladies and the Executive Committee, and 
was carried to such an extent that seven 
out of the thirteen ladies resigned their 
positions on the Committee. No one is 
more sensible than I am of the excellent 
and most benevolent motives with which 
those ladies undertook their duties ; and 
further, I am quite willing to admit that 
they discharged those duties with con- 
siderable ability and acuteness. They 
accepted the trust reposed in them, and 
the first thing they did was to assemble at 
the Institution, and carry on a diligent in- 
quiry into the mode in which its opera- 
tions were conducted. If 1 remember 
rightly, they were appointed last year late 
in January, or in the beginning of February, 
and in the month of February they held 
two meetings, which resulted in a report, 
not to the House Committee, but to the 
Executive Committee, which replied with 
a promise to institute a searching investi- 
gation into every complaint made by the 
Ladies’ Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite admitted that the Executive Com- 
mittee did correct by far thegreater number 
of points objected to by the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, and those corrections were amply 
acknowledged by them. But I deeply regret 
to say that excellent and unquestionable 
as were the motives of these ladies, they 
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adopted a course at the commencement of 
the investigation by the Executive Com- | 
mittee which was both injudicious and un- | 


fortunate. The majority of the ladies for- 
warded a communication stating that they 
would not continue to act unless we dis- 
missed from their situations the lady super- 
intendent and the chaplain. The House 
will see that the Executive Committee was 
thereby placed in a most painful and em- 
barrassing position. We had two alter- 
natives before us, either to dismiss this 
highly respectable lady and clergyman 
Sir John Pakington 
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from their situations, because the Ladieg’ 
Committee told us to do so on pain of log. 
ing their services, or, on the other hand, 
to go judicially into an investigation of the 
conduct of these two persons, and to come 
to such a conelusion as our sense of justice 
might dictate. I hope the House will not 
suppose that the Executive Committee he. 
sitated which course to adopt. Our inves. 
tigation of the circumstances oecupied a 
considerable time, although no pains were 
| spared to arrive at a just and prompt con- 
‘clusion. In March we received an inti. 
| mation from the ladies that they would 
| insist on the dismissal of these officers, and 
'on the 9th of May the Executive Com. 


| mittee adopted this Resolution :— 





| “Resolved, That the Committee, having care. 
fully considered the communications and evidence 
which have been submitted to them, with respect 
to the management of the Royal Victoria Patriotie 
Asylum, and certain punishments which have been 
inflicted, disapprove and regret the conduct of the 
lady superintendent and the chaplain in some in- 
stances. But considering the peculiar circum. 
stances under which the schools have been carried 
on, in the absence of regular supervision, excepting 
that of the senior honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Commission, the Committee are of opinion that a 
recurrence of these faults may be prevented by im- 
proved regulations and proper inspection, and that 
therefore it is not necessary to proceed to the ex- 
treme measure of now calling upon either the lady 
superintendent or chaplain to resign their situa 
tions.’ 


That Resolution was passed without a dis- 
sentient voice by the Executive Committee, 
and I will beg leave to read the names of 
the Gentlemen by whom it was adopted :— 
Lord Colchester in the chair, General 
Lindsay, Sir John Pakington, Colonel 
Adair, Rev. F. C. Cook, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and Captain 
Fishbourne. On the 28th of May another 
meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held, and was more fully attended, nine 
gentlemen being present on that occasion. 
These were Lord Colchester, as before, im 
the chair, Sir John Pakington, General 
Lindsay, Sir Alexander Spearman, Mr. 
Thomas Baring, M.P., Sir Richard Kirby, 
Captain Fishbourne, Colonel Adair, and 
| Colonel Lefroy. The minutes of the pre- 
| vious meeting were read and confirmed ; 
|and although my name stands as one upoB 
‘the list of gentlemen I have named, I 
think I may appeal without presumption 
to the House whether those are names 
likely to come lightly or rashly toa de 
jcision. We did so after grave considera- 
\tion and full discussion of the evidence; 


= I never saw any body of gentlemet 
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more unanimously persuaded of the justice 
of the course they took. The next step 
was to present a report, embracing the 
whole of these proceedings, to the Royal 
Commissioners, and at a meeting of that 
body Earl Grey, who was not satisfied 
with the decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee or the report to which they had 
agreed, moved a resolution in a contrary 
sense, declaring that the lady superintend- 
ent and chaplain ought to be dismissed. 
That Resolution was fully considered by 
the Royal Commissioners present, only 
two of whom supported it, a majority of 
seven voting for its rejection. My hon. | 
and gallant Friend the Member for North 
Lancashire accidentally left the room, and , 
was not present at the division, but came 
in immediately afterwards, and expressed 
his great regret that he was not in time to. 
record his vote with the majority. There- | 
fore I think I am fairly at liberty to say | 
that eight to three of the Royal Commis- | 
sioners were in favour of the unanimous | 
decision of the Executive Committee. The | 
two Commissioners who supported Earl | 
Grey’s view were Earl Nelson and Lord | 
St. Leonards. The opinion of Lord St. | 
Leonards, I need not say, is entitled to | 
great weight; but his daughter being a | 
member of the Ladies’ Committee, he en- | 
tertained a very warm opinion on the mat- 
ter. However, there was a meeting of 
the Royal Commissioners about ten days 
or a fortnight ago, which Lord St. Leo- 
nards attended, and in the most frank 
spirit he declared that having passed se- 
veral hours on the previous day in looking 
over the establishment at Wandsworth, he 
felt bound, after the part he took the year 
before, to state that he had never seen 
greater improvements effected in the time, 
or a public institution in a more satis- 
factory condition. It only remains for me 
now to answer the latter part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. I can assure 
him that we have endeavoured to take 
every possible precaution to prevent the 
recurrence of any of the features which 
we felt bound to disapprove in connection 
with the institution. Instead of leaving 
the care of the asylum to a sub-committee, 
the two committees are now identical, and 
the supervision devolves upon the whole 
Executive Committee. That Committee 
has been re-constituted, and among other 
additions I may mention that it now in- 
cludes the names of the Rev. Dr. Woolley, 
inspector of Government schools under the 
Admiralty, and also that of the Chaplain 
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General to the Forces. We have estab- 
lished regular monthly meetings at the 
asylum, at which all the proceedings are 
investigated by the Committee, and lately 
we have gone a step further and organized 
a regular inspection, week after week, by 
individual members of the Committee. I 
hope my hon. Friend will admit that in 
taking these steps we have shown our anx- 
iety to place, as far as we can, the manage- 
ment of this great establishment in a satis- 
factory position. The Ladies’ Committee, 
unfortunately, pledged themselves to resign 
before the decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee was taken, and thereby cut the 
ground from under them, and were obliged 
to carry out their intention. I believe, 
however, that even these ladies will rejoice 
to hear that the management of the insti- 
tution is now placed on a satisfactory basis, 
and that this has been done without inflict- 
ing injustice or casting a stigma on two 
most respectable individuals. The hon. 
Member has stated that he considers the 
resignation of Lord Colchester a grave 
matter, and has said that the masters and 
mistresses now will have the power of using 
the cane at their uncontrolled discretion 
This is not the fact; there is a punishment 
book in which all punishments are en- 
tered. The Committee have adopted a 
resolution that corporal punishment may 
be inflicted to the extent of giving three 
stripes on the hand with a cane, and it was 
on the adoption of that resolution that 
Lord Colchester resigned. Last year, 
when the Executive Committee were in- 
vestigating these matters, and were en- 
gaged in drawing up a new code of rules, 
they made it their duty to visit three or 
four of the great public establishments in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, in 
which children of both sexes are brought 
up. Notwithstanding a strong assertion 
to the contrary, they found that the use of 
the cane to a limited extent is considered 
necessary in these schools. In visiting 
one of these asylums, the first thing that 
attracted my attention in the board room 
was the regulations permitting the in- 
fliction of this corporal punishment with 
the cane. When the House remembers 
the class of children in these establish- 
ments, and the necessity of preserving dis- 
cipline, they will, 1 think, consider that 
the Committee have not acted very far 
wrong in borrowing this regulation from 
the large schools near London. I trust I 
have satisfied the hon. Member that the 
report of the Ladies’ Committee has re- 
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ceived respectful attention. The whole 
establishment has been put on a new foot- 
ing, and that has been done without mak- 
ing a victim of two persons who did not 
deserve it. The Executive Committee 
consider it to be their duty to look to the 
future rather than to the past. I may 
add, in conclusion, that the Executive 
Committee do not shrink from the respon- 
sibility of what they have done, and are 
perfectly willing to submit to any inquiry 
which Parliament may think it necessary 
to institute. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the expla- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman would 
give great satisfaction, after the reports 
that had been current. The late Secre- 
tary of State for War had told him that 
the Report of the Committee of the Pa- 
triotic Asylum would be laid before Par- 
liament, but it had not yet been presented. 
[Sir Jonw Paxrveton: It will be laid on 
the table to-night.] At present no one 
knew whether the Committee were re- 
sponsible to Parliament or not. An insti- 
tution containing three hundred girls cer- 
tainly required a ladies’ committee, and 
he wished to know whether all the ladies 
had resigned. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
only seven out of thirteen of the Ladies’ 
Committee resigned. The asylum had never 
ceased to be superintended by ladies. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman had justi- 
fied the use of the cane in the girl’s 
school, as he believed that other punish- 
ments might be found, and that it was un- 
desirable to give the mistress the power of 
inflicting personal chastisement upon some 
unfortunate girl in a moment of anger. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, the House and the 
country were greatly indebted to his hon. 
Friend for bringing forward the subject. 
He believed he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the use of the birch 
would be entirely discontinued in the 
school. [Sir Jomn Paxrveron: Oh, yes. } 
He disapproved of such a mode of punish- 
ment, and was glad to hear that it would 
no longer be practised. He hoped, that 
under the new arrangement, such a thing” 
could not occur again as a girl being sent 
without medical advice up to London to 
be mesmerized. He should like to have 
heard that there existed a committee of 
ladies to superintend the management of 
these poor orphan girls. 

Mr. CORRY said, he wished to sup- 
plement the explanation of the right hon. 
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Baronet (Sir John Pakington) by stating 
that a medical officer of experience had 
been attached to the establishment, which 
he visited every day in the week. No case 
could be treated without his positive or. 
der; and therefore sending two girls to 
be mesmerized could not take place under 
the existing regulations. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £30,243, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that while 
he was willing to vote on account of the 
Royal Palaces any amount that might be 
necessary for the comfort and dignity of 
Her Majesty, he was at a loss to under- 
stand why such large sums for repairs 
should be required from year to year. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
Vote was not arranged quite as perspicu- 
ously as could be desired. For instance, 
they jumped from Windsor to Pimlico, and 
from that to Richmond or Hampton Court, 
and then back to Windsor again. It was 
also a question whether the large sums 
expended on furniture should not have 
come out of the Privy Purse. Some few 
years ago it was said that the savings in 
the Civil List amounted to several thou- 
sands a year, which were paid into the 
privy purse. If that was so, it was not 
fair to make those additional charges. He 
wanted to know why the ornamental gates 
which had been removed from Hampton 
Court to Kensington had not been restored 
to their place at Hampton Court? 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he believed 
that if they were to have furniture bought 
for the Royal Palaces without the check of 
the Commissioner of Works, the expendi- 
ture would be very much increased. He 
thought the check at present exercised 
was a good one. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he did 
not. object to the Vote on that score, but 
what he wanted to know was why the 
matter was put under two or three differ- 
ent heads? 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that in refer- 
ence to the Vote for St. James’s Palace, he 
wished to direct the attention of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Works, to the total 
inadequacy of that Palace at the present 
time for the reception for those of Her 
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Majesty’s subjects who wished to pay their | the plans for fortifications, was included in 


respects on state occasions. He was a 
strenuous advocate of economy on all fitting 
occasions, but he believed he was only 
expressing the opinion of the Committee 
when he said that the state of the build- 
ing was a disgrace to the country, and he 
trusted that the proper authorities would 
take that subject into their immediate and 
earnest consideration. 

Mr. COWPER said, the hon. Member 
for Truro (Mr. Augustus Smith) com- 
plained of the system upon which the ac- 
counts were arranged ; but it was metho- 
dical and intelligible. The division of 
the Palaces was under three heads:— 
those in the personal occupation of Her 
Majesty ; those in partial occupation, such 
as St. James’s; and those not occupied by 
Her Majesty. With regard to the furnish- 
ing of the first, the expense was provided 
by the Lord Chamberlain ; but the expense 
for the furnishing of St. James’s Palace, 
as far as related to the State rooms, came 
out of the Vote before the Committee ; and 
that was the case also with respect to the 
Palaces under the third head. The orna- 
mental railing which had been at Hamp- 
ton Court was so damaged from long ex- 
posure to the weather that it must be 
protected from the open air. The mana- 
gers of the South Kensington Museum 
thought it worthy of being restored at a 
considerable expense. It was a beautiful 
specimen of English iron workmanship, 
and was a great addition to the Indus- 
trial Museum ; but it could not be again 
placed in the open air without injury. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £82,751, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1864, for the Maintenance and Re- 
pair of Public Buildings ; for providing the neces- 
sary supply of Water for the same; for Rents of 
Houses for the temporary accommodation of Pub- 
lie Departments, and Charges attendant thereon.” 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there were 
items of £3,000, £4,000, and £3,100, or 
upwards of £10,000 altogether, for supply 
of water to both Houses of Parliament, to 
other public buildings, and to the fountains 
of Trafalgar Square. That was a very 
heavy charge for a thing which ought have 
been amply provided for many years ago. 
He also wished to know why the sum re- 
quired for the house and furniture used by 
the officers who were engaged in preparing 








that Vote, and why it was not made a por- 
tion of the charge for the fortifications 
themselves ? 

Mx. COWPER said, that the War De- 
partment in Pall Mall was not large enough 
to afford accommodation for the staff en- 
gaged in drawing the fortification plans, 
and it had been necessary to hire a house 
for the purpose. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he rose to call 
attention to the totally inadequate super- 
vision exercised over the public works and 
buildings in which the Government were 
interested. If the present were an age of 
engineers, it was certainly rather extra- 
ordinary that Parliament should have so 
singularly neglected to make adequate 
provision for the supervision of their great 
public works and buildings. Considering 
the enormous start over all the world 
in public works which the country hed 
taken a few years ago, it must be 
notorious to every one that they were 
rapidly losing ground in comparison with 
continental nations. He did not wish that 
they should servilely copy the arrange- 
ments of foreign nations, but something 
must speedily be done, for it was impos- 
sible to go on with the present insufficient 
arrangements, which in a few years hence 
would probably place them under the 
necessity of resorting to a change, perhaps, 
of asomewhat revolutionary character. He 
had nothing to say against the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cowper), who carried out 
the duties of his office in a manner that 
was fairly satisfactory to the House; but 
his very position was a sufficient in- 
dication of the unsatisfactory nature of 
their arrangements. He was a Minister 
with the fine sounding title of * First 
Commissioner of Works,” but his energies 
were principally devoted to the supervision 
of the casual erection of one or two great 
works in the metropolis, to look after the 
public parks, and to see that the furniture 
of the public offices was properly purchased 
and properly accounted for. What might 
be called the general engineering superin- 
tendence of the public works was divided 
between two or three different Depart- 
ments. Harbour works, for instance, were 
supervised partly by the Admiralty and 
partly by the Treasury; military works, 
even when called “civil buildings,” by the 
War Department ; and the Board of Trade 
had the supervision of the railway works, 
and in part of lighthouses. Other light- 
houses were under special Commissions, 
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some of the larger departments looked after 
their own buildings; and, in fact, the func- 
tions of supervision were so confused and 
scattered among different Departments that 
it was impossible they could be efficiently 
and economically exercised. He hoped 
that before long some hon. Member of the 
House would take up the subject, and 
would enforce the necessity of a change. 
He had no wish servilely to copy the 
arrangements of their neighbours ; but if 
the supervision of the civil buildings and 
harbour and other public works not strictly 
military works were concentrated under 
one Department, and if that Department 
were charged with the functions now ex- 
ercised by five or six, great inconvenience 
and many blunders would be avoided. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend, I am afraid, 
would involve a more material change in 
our system of conducting great public 
works than is congenial to our constitu- 
tional arrangements. It is quite true that 
in France and other countries the Govern- 
ment exercises great control over ali works, 
whether private or public, but that is not a 
proposition which would be in accordance 
with the feelings of this country, or with 
the general arrangements which prevail 
here. I do not admit what my hon. Friend 
starts with — that we are behind other 
countries in architectural development. If 
anybody will go to Liverpool, to Leeds, 
to Manchester, or to other great towns, he 
will see buildings of the most beautiful 
description, erected, not under the control 
of the Government, but by persons em- 
ployed by the municipalities of the towns 
themselves. Those buildings are really an 
honour to the country and are quite equal 
in beanty to anything on the Continent. 
My hon. Friend, I am sure, cannot mean 
that a Department of the Government 
should supervise and direct the municipal 
corporations and the public buildings of 
the towns. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I confined my remarks 
exclusively to the public buildings of the 
Government, and public works. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There are 
very few public buildings connected with 
the Government, and those few are under 
the supervision of my right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works. It is 
quite clear that different public works re- 
quire different supervision. You would 
not put the same man to supervise the 
erection of a barrack whom you would put 
to supervise a post office or a harbour. 
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There must be different kinds of super. 
vision, and I do not believe, that if my hon, 
Friend looks carefully into the subject, he 
will find any arrangement different from 
that which now exists which would be 
compatible with our constitution. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS. SMITH said, he 
thought there was a great want of con- 
sistency of plan in the public works, as 
well as of regularity in the way in which 
they were conducted. He objected to the 
first item in the Vote of £25,000 as “the 
sum that will be required for the main. 
tenance and repair of public offices, and 
charges attendant thereon.” Some expla 
nation should be given of that. The last 
item in the Vote was £13,512 for Scotland, 
whereas last year’s Estimate was only 
£10,890. That made it the more necessary 
that details'should be given. The point, 
however, to which he wished specially to 
direct attention was that the country was 
called upon to pay rent when they oceupied 
public, property. That practice had only 
commenced within the last few years. It 
might be said that the rent came back to 
the public; but the important point was, 
that if public property was oceupied by 
the Crown for its own personal accommo- 
dation, it paid no rent; but if for the pub- 
lic service, it did. The country was, in his 
opinion, as well entitled as the Crown to 
the use of that property rent-free. They 
might as well charge rent on the palacesor 
parks. A ground rent of upwards of 
£1,000 was paid on the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street. Again, a sum of money 
had been voted to purchase land for public 
offices, and it had actually been paid to the 
Woods and Forests. He should move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of £7,000, 
the amount charged for rent of Crown 


property. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £75,751 be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1864, for the Maintenance and Re- 
pair of Public Buildings ; for providing the neces- 
sary supply of Water for the same; for Rents of 
Houses for the temporary accommodation of Pub- 
lic Departments, and Charges attendant thereon. 


Mr. BRISCOE said, he thought that 
proper details of the Votes should be given, 
otherwise comparisons could not fairly be 
made one year with another. Looking to 
some of the other items, he asked was it 
necessary to expend £4,000 on pipes and 
engines every year? With regard to the 
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miserable fountains in Trafalgar Square, 
he thought it would be much better to do 
away with them and fill the spaces with 
azaleas and other beautiful plants, than 
continue them as objects of publi¢ derision. 

Sm MORTON PETO observed, that the 
amount paid last year for the rent of pub- 
lic offices was £24,000 ; that year the Esti- 
mate was £26,358. That income repre- 
sented little short of a million of money 
capitalized. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would, during the recess, con- 
sult some architect who was competent to 
deal with the question, having special re- 
gard to the fact, that at present many of 
the public offices were so distant from each 
other that it was as much as any man, 
having oceasion to go to several of them, 
could accomplish in the course of a 
morning. 

Mrz. COWPER said, the apparent in- 
crease in the Vote of £3,259 over the Vote 
of the last year was owing to certain re- 
Votes which it was necessary to take of 
monies unexpended on the 31st of March 
last, and which. had, according to rule, to 
be repaid into the Exchequer. Therefore, 
the Vote of the year did not really exceed 
that of last year. The sum for repairs in 
public offices and palaces was not given 
in detail, because it was made up of eigh- 
teen hundred separate items which would 
have greatly swelled the bulk of the 
printed Estimates. The same remark 
applied to some subsequent items for build- 
ings in Scotland. He was surprised. to 
hear complaint made of the sum for the 
supply of water to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and other public buildings, &c. The 
sum required for the ordinary supply was 
£4,000 a year—a less amount by £800 
than that for which it could be obtained 
from the companies; besides which the 
water obtained from the artesian well 
behind the National Gallery was the 
most pure water in London. There was 
another item of £4,000 for engine, pumps, 
and pipes to provide a proper supply in 
case of fire, the means previously available 
for that purpose being deemed insufficient. 
That was in the nature of a first charge, 
not a recurring expense, and would be a 
very prudent and economical outlay, as the 
sovernment did not insure any of the pub- 
lic buildings. The great improvement 
that had recently been made in fire-engines, 
by the application of steam, rendered it un- 
necessary to have areservoir of water at such 
aheight as that of Primrose Hill, as had 
been suggested. Pipes would be laid down 
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which..would .bring the water from the 
Serpentine} at any moment when it was 
required, and the steam engine would be 
of sufficient power to raise it to the level 
of the tanks on the top of the Houses of 
Parliament, the New Foreign Office, the 
India Office, and the other public buildings 
in that vicinity. The Motion of the hon. 
Member for Truro, with a view to prevent 
any rent being paid by the Office of Works 
to the Office of Woods went in a wrong and 
retrograde direction. The separation by 
the Act of 1851 was intended to prevent 
the land revenue from being spent on ob- 
jects which ought to be defrayed out of 
the Votes of Parliament. But the effect 
of the hon. Gentleman’s proposal would 
be that the revenues from the hereditary 
lands of the Crown would be spent in- 
stead of the. funds voted by Parliament, 
and a door would be opened for abuses 
which the present arrangement was in- 
tended to repress. If the ground rent of 
the Geological Museum were withheld, it 
would virtually be contributed by the Of- 
fice of Woods, and confusion of accounts 
would arise from depriving the land. re- 
venue of the rent it would otherwise re- 
ceive from letting the property to private 
individuals, merely because it happened, 
for the time being, to be occupied for a 
public purpose. The Office ef Woods re- 
ceived all the proceeds it could obtain 
from land beneficially used, as the trustee 
for the public. Its funds could not be 
applied to publie buildings under the Of- 
fice of Works in lieu of Votes of Parliament. 
The hon. Member asked whether it was 
not right that a public use should be made 
of some of these houses. There was no 
objection to that, but the accounts of the 
two Departments ought not to be inter- 
mingled. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not go to a division. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir M. 
Peto) had raised an important question, 
but it was not altogether new to that 
House. When Lord Llanover was at the 
Office of Works, he broached a great scheme 
for purchasing a large tract of land in the 
immediate vicinity of the Houses of Par- 
liament as a site for public offices, at an 
expense of considerably over a million ster- 
ling; but the House took fright at the 
magnitude of the proposal, and it was al- 
lowed quietly to drop. He was afraid, 
that although the execution of such a 
gigantic scheme might be wiser and more 
economical in the end than the existing 
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arrangement, the House would be again 
appalled at its proportions. The various 
Departments were, no doubt, in an unsatis- 
factory state; but it should be recollected 
that many of the offices were temporary in 
their nature, and it was hardly worth 
while to go to great expense in purchasing 
sites and erecting stately buildings upon 
them. He observed a small item for Bur- 
lington House. What did the Government 
propose to do with that building and the 
ground attached to it? The late Govern- 
ment had a scheme for devoting Burling- 
ton House to important public purposes ; 
but when the Ear! of Derby left office, that 
scheme was knocked on the head, and 
Burlington House still remained almost un- 
occupied. He wished to know whether 
any additional use was to be made of it. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to ask for an explanation of the 
enormous item of £10,900 for rates and 
taxes on public buildings, or donations in 
lieu thereof, and insurance. 

Mr. COWPER replied, that in cases of 
leases the Government were often bound 
to pay rates and taxes. They were not so 
bound by law in the case of Crown pro- 
perty, but they were in the habit of giving 
donations in lieu of rates and taxes. He 
might mention that only a small portion 
of the £26,000 was spent for Government 
offices, properly so called, considerable 
sums being given for such houses as law 
offices and courts, museums, the National 
Portrait Gallery, and the Seamen’s Regis- 
try. About £12,000 was the amount paid 
on account of offices which might be ac- 
commodated in a permanent building. He 
did not contemplate such an extrava- 
gant scheme as that to which the noble 
Lord opposite had alluded; but he hoped 
that in the course of a few years the 
sites which had been purchased for pub- 
lic offices would be eovered. The site 
in Downing Street, for example, might 
probably have an office built upon it as 
soon as the Foreign Office was completed. 
He was not prepared at present to make 
any statement with respect to Burlington 
House. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that he had 
not explained the necessity for having three 
Copyhold Commissioners in a house rented 
at £900 a vear. : 

Mr. COWPER said, that more work 
had been thrown upon the Commissioners 
by several Acts of Parliament. The Com- 
missioners had a great deal of business to 
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do, and the building they now oceupied 
was not too large for them. It was pe 
cessary that they should be lodged some. 
where. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS thought it 
would have been more to the point if the 
hon. Member had asked the head of the 
Government why, when one of the Com. 
missioners died some time ago, the vacant 
office was filled up. 

Ma. AUGUSTUS SMIT Hsaid, he would 
withdraw his Motion. He had made it ag 
a protest in reference to the matter, which 
he denied was so much one of account as 
one of principle. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £13,879, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Supply and Repair of Fur- 
niture in the various Public Departments,” 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he would 
move the reduction of the Vote by £6,464, 
the amount charged for the Science and 
Art Department. That sum was not really 
wanted for furniture, which formed the 
subject of a separate item, but for fittings, 
It was, in short, asly way of getting a few 
thousand more under the head of furniture. 

Mr. COWPER said, the reason why 
the Vote was so large was that additions 
had been made to the museum at South 
Kensington, and money was required for 
glass cases and other fittings to fill the 
galleries and halls. He could assure the 
Committee that the items had been care- 
fully examined, and that the fittings and 
furnishings in question were really neces- 
sary in order that the public might enjoy 
the full use of the Museum. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, his com- 
plaint was that a promise had been made 
that all unexpended balances should be 
paid into the Exchequer, and that there 
was a balance of £8,000 which remained 
unpaid. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the promise was 
made with regard to the Votes, not of 
1861-2, but of last year, and would be 
strictly adhered to. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
point out, that in addition to the large Vote 
in the section of the Estimates under 
consideration, there was another sum of 
£6,600 in book 4, also for fixtures, fittings, 
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&c., for the South Kensington Museum. 
Surely that was spending too much on 
Jass cases 5 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS observed, that 
although glass cases and other fittings did 
not require to be renewed annually, there 
was a Vote of £7,100 last year for the same 

The excessive amount of the 
Vote rendered it necessary for the Com- 
mittee to look into it. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he held 
that no expenditure afforded so much satis- 
faction and instruction to the public as that 
on the Kensington Museum. He wen 
into the Committee on the Museum with a 
strong prejudice against it, but was con- 
vinced of its excellence and utility by the 
evidence he heard there. 

Mr. AtpErman SALOMONS said, he 
would suggest that the Vote should be 
withdrawn and brought up with the other 
item in book 4. 

Mr. COWPER explained, that as the 
articles in question were ordered by the 
Office of Works, the Vote ought to be taken 
in the branch of the Estimates under con- 
sideration. ‘The reason why the Estimate 
for fittings was so large that year was that 
the Museum had been considerably ex- 
tended. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wanted to 
know who ordered the £6,600 worth of 
fittings in book 4. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Science and Art 
Department ordered the amount to be ex- 
pended under its own Estimate. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
why the Vote for the Museum was divided 
between two Departments. There could 
be little doubt that it was done in order 
to conceal the magnitude of the expendi- 
ture. If the Museum at South Kensington 
were as beneficial as was alleged, it was to 
be remembered that it cost £34,000 a year, 
and was not situated where it would be 
within reach of the working-classes. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That asum, not exceeding £9,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Supply and Repair of 
Furniture in the various Public Departments,” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 23 ; 
Noes 66 : Majority 43. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £77,952, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
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to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for Maintaining and Keeping in 
Repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure Grounds, d&c., 
and other Charges connected therewith.” 

Srrm HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
acknowledge that great credit was due to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Commissioner 
of Works for the care he had bestowed 
upon the improvement of Victoria, Batter- 
| sea, and other public parks ; but he thought 
| the Committee might call on the right hon. 
| Gentleman to do something more for the 
| accommodation of the public. The eastern 
| extremity of Pall Mall, where it was joined 
| by the Haymarket and Cockspur Street, 
was so crowded as to be quite dangerous, 
but by a small change the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might enable the public to drive 
down the Mall on the north side of St. 
James’s Park. A great public convenience 
would be effected by opening a communi- 
cation from Cockspur Street down the Mall 
to Buckingham Palace. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman ought also to take 
into consideration the very dangerous state 
of the southern extremity of Park Lane. 
If all carriages passed through Grosvenor 
Gate to Hyde Park Corner, the dangerous 
part of Park Lane would be avoided. He 
did not know whether the Committee would 
be of his opinion, but he should be very 
glad to see omnibuses allowed to pass 
through Hyde Park. It would be a short 
cut for those who were going from Victoria 
to Paddington station, and would afford . 
great pleasure to people who used that mode 
of conveyance. If not at present, he hoped 
that in some future year the accommo- 
dation which he had suggested would be 
afforded to the public. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he wished, in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given, to call 
attention to the condition of the new Con- 
servatory called the Winter Garden at 
Kew. No part of the public expenditure 
had given greater satisfaction than that 
which had been laid out on Kew Gardens, 
and he thought that Sir William Hooker 
was one of the most efficient, and at the 
same time one of the most economical, 
of public servants. The great desidera- 
tum of this new conservatory had been 
repeatedly referred to in all his Reports 
since 1859, and the plan had been ap- 
proved of, and had become so notorious 
as‘ to be published as the frontispiece of 
almanacs and in The Builder. The build- 
ing was to be of five parts—a centre, two 
small octagons, and two wings connect- 
ed by the octagons with the centre. The 
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centre and the two octagons were finished, CotonEL FRENCH said, that the Vote 
and some expenditure must have been laid | which was an increase of £17,000 on the 
out on the wings, as the ground was dug| last year’s Vote, appeared to him to be ex- 
out and foundations in concrete laid for the | travagant, and one which required expla- 
pillars. There were substantial buildings | nation. Bushy Park, Greenwich Park, 
of brick and slate for the workmen, a cot- | Hampton Court Park, and the Home Park 
tage for the clerk of the works, and a tem- | were allin grass, and he could not compre- 
porary road, which greatly disfigured the | hend the necessity of the expenditure under 
most beautiful portion of the gardens. The | those heads. As on a former occasion, he 
Government had been informed by their | wished to protest against the plan of graz- 
able officer, Sir William Hooker, that it | ing horses in Hampton Court Park, because 
was absolutely essential to complete the | of the injury to the lime trees, and he 
structure, and not to leave it unfinished, | really thought the grazing of cows, which 
presenting as it did an unsightly appear-| would do no injury to the trees, would 
ance, which did no credit to the architect. | return, within 6d. per head per week, the 
He thought that Sir William might have | same as horses. The sum of £25,000 
added, ‘‘ and would do no credit to the | seemed a good deal for Hyde Park, and he 
Board of Works or the British nation.’’| did not know what was obtained from the 
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He could not believe it possible, that hav- 
ing finished three-fifths, the Government 
intended to abandon the other two-fifths 
of the building; and although no sum 
was asked for in the Estimate for this 
year, he concluded that they intended to 
finish it at some future time, and he beg- 
ged them to consider what an unthrifty 
course that would be. If the buildings 
for the workmen were taken down, and 
the temporary road destroyed, other build- 
ings and another temporary road would 
have to be made when the works were 
resumed, and he believed that no private 
gentleman who could command either 
means or credit would conduct his busi- 
ness in that way. Speaking as an or- 
dinary observer, he also imagined that it 
must have been cheaper to cast the whole 
of the iron girders which were required for 
making the wings and the octagons and 
centre at the same time. He should there- 
fore like to know what expenditure had 
been incurred for the purpose of the wings, 
and whether it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed to complete the 
whole building. 

Mr. TITE said, he could corroborate 
the statement of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The buildings at Kew were a 
great success, architecturally and scienti- 
fically. He agreed that the unfinished 
state of this building was unsightly, and 
would lead probably to a greater expense 
than if it were finished at once. Economy 
was, no doubt, a great object in these days; 
but he recommended the Government, when 
an opportunity offered, to complete the 
building. Another reason for immediate 
completion was, that it would allow of the 
classification of the plants, for the better 
study of botany. 

Mr. Selwyn 





| £5,000 spent on Victoria Park. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he fully agreed 
that the Vote required explanation. The 
maintenance of St. James’s, the Green, and 
Hyde Parks cost £23,624, besides the cost 
of the department of the ranger, bringing 
it up to £25,000. Kensington Gardens, 
which figured for £3,900, were not in- 
cluded, and how so much could be spent 
he could not understand. The Committee 
ought, he thought, to insist on having some 
detailed explanation as to how the money 
was expended. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, he should 
move the reduction of the Vote by the sum 
of £7,952. He was ready to give the 
First Commissioner of Works every credit 
for keeping the parks in a good state, but 
he could not give him credit for economy, 
inasmuch as he thought he had got a most 
inefficient set of men employed about them, 
and that the outlay upon them was un- 
necessarily large. The expense of main- 
taining the West End Parks and Kensing- 
ton Gardens amounted to £30,000 a year, 
and he had been informed that the sum 
expended on annual flowers was not less 
than £5,000, which, when their perishable 
nature was taken into account, was, in his 
opinion, a very wasteful expenditure. 

Mr. COX observed, that parks to which 
the remarks of the preceding speakers 
applied, were really parks, which could 
hardly be said of the few acres of ground 
which were dignified by the name of Ken- 
nington Park, and for which the Commit- 
tee was asked to vote £1,436. How any 
one could be found with sufficient inge- 
nuity to lay out so large a sum on so small 
a plot of ground he was at a loss to under- 
stand. It was simply a park, he contend- 
ed, for sheep, the children who were ad- 
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mitted to it not being allowed to amuse 
themselves on the grass, but being obliged 
to play on the gravel walks. He wished 
to know why there was no Return of the 
money received for depasturing sheep. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
Votes asked for the parks were to him 
annual causes of astonishment. Indeed, 
he could not understand how so much 
money could be spent on them. All pri- 
vate experience was opposed to the expen- 
diture. A private gentleman, wishing to 
build a lodge, could accomplish his object 
for £300 or £400, while in Hyde Park it 
was deemed necessary to spend £1,500 or 
£1,600 for a similar purpose. If private 
proprietors were to keep up their grounds 
at a cost equal to that which was asked for 
the Green, St. James’s, and Hyde Parks, 
they would speedily be ruined. Those 
parks were, no doubt, well kept up, and 
contributed much to the enjoyment of the 
public; but then he thought it would be 
well if the First Commissioner of Works 
would show the Committee that the 
money laid out upon them was fairly 
expended. 

Mr. CAVE said, he desired to have 
some information with respect to the 
monolith which had astonished the town 
by suddenly appearing, where the spring 
formerly was, at the east end of the Ser- 
pentine. He should like to know whether 
it came from Egypt, was brought by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs from 
Assyria, or found its way from the Sum- 
mer Palace at Pekin? It would be well, 
in short, if the First Commissioner of 
Works would tell the Committee what it 
was, where it came from, why it was put 
there, what was the cost of putting it 
there. and what had become of the spring 
which used to be there ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he wished 
toask for information as to the distinc- 
tion between the Ranger’s Department and 
the Department of the Board of Works. 
He wished also to learn by whose authority 
it was that the band of the Commissionaires 
played night after night during the whole 
season in the Cambridge inclosure, adjoin- 
ing Spring Gardens, in St. James’s Park. 
Although he lived in that neighbourhood 
himself, he had no objection to the per- 
formances; but he knew that the music 
was regarded as a serious inconvenience 
to many gentlemen residing close by. 
Thus to invite the inhabitants of St. 
Giles’s and Westminster to be present 
throughout the summer in large crowds 
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to listen to the band was, he thought, a 
wanton interference with the rights of 
those who paid heavy rents for the houses 
near the inclosure, as there was ample space 
by the water in the park, where those per- 
formances might take place without being 
a nuisance to anybody. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would inquire 
whether it was necessary, now that there 
were no deer to take care of in the parks, 
to keep up the office of deputy ranger. 
There was a large piece of land attached 
to the ranger’s lodge which ought to be 
thrown open to the public. 

Coronet, SYKES said, he could bear 
testimony to the improvements that had 
been made in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens during the last thirty years. At 
the same time, he would recommend, that 
the road over the bridge from Bayswater 
to Kensington should be opened to public 
as well as to private vehicles. There might 
be some question as to the expenditure upon 
the Parks, and he should therefore be glad 
to see the Vote postponed until fuller infor- 
mation was before the Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that the first four Votes in the Esti- 
mate exceeded by £55,000 the expenditure 
on those of last year. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he should 
be sorry if anything happened to postpone 
the erection of the great house in Kew 
Gardens. There could be no use in dis- 
guising the fact that the Parks were very 
expensive, but no comparison could fairly 
be instituted between the expenditure 
upon them and those of noblemen and 
gentlemen in the country, because the 
former were not only Parks but great 
gardens, and in some instances almost 
scientific gardens, intended for the amuse- 
ment of the people, and the consequent 
necessity for opening up walks and pro- 
viding a large staff added greatly to the 
expense. He should like to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works some explanation of an 
item of £400 or £500 for making a horse 
ride in Battersea Park, and of the appear- 
ance in Regent’s Park of a large perma- 
nent structure for the use of the band, 
which was out of all proportion to the 
objects which surrounded it and interfered 
with a very beautiful view. 

Mr. COWPER said, that he could not 
explain the excess of £55,000, which ex- 
isted only in the imagination of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth. [Mr. W. Wixt14Ms : 
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It is in the book.] The hon. Member did 
not appear to have read the Estimates 
with the care which he should have ex- 
pected from so eminent a financial re- 
former. If he compared the two Esti- 
mates, he would find that the Vote under 
discussion was £732 less than that of the 
last year. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS explained, that what 
he said was, that the expenditare last year 
was £55,000 less than the Votes asked for 
this year. 

Mr. COWPER said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman complained that the sum ex- 
pended was less than the amount voted, 
that was a fault of which his Department 
was very often guilty. They had, for 
many years, been gradually diminishing 
the expenditure, without at the same time 
diminishing — indeed, on the contrary, 
while increasing, the attractions of the 
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for they walked on the grass, turning the 
sheet of verdure into an arid plain. 

The offices of Ranger and Deputy Rap. 
ger had originated when deer were kept 
in the parks, and, according to ancient 
custom, the gates of the external bound. 
aries of the park were considered to be 
under the Ranger’s authority, while the in. 
terior was under the control of the Office of 
Works. The salaries and wages of the four. 
teen gatekeepers, and of the superintend. 
ent in the Ranger’s department, amounted 
to £1,320, and the cost of their liveries 
£97. All things considered, hon. Mem- 
bers, he thought, would be of opinion that 
the outlay upon the parks was not exces. 
sive. Every attention to economy, he could 
assure them, was paid. Labourers were 
employed in considerable numbers at the 
proper season; but as soon as these could 
be dispensed with, the staff was diminished, 
It was a mistake to suppose that the 


contemplated during the ensuing year, he | flowers in the Parks were costly; they 
should be glad to give the fullest and most | were of a simple and cheap kind, and 
detailed explanations. It was impossible! were reared in pits in the vicinity. The 
to compare the cost of the Parks with that | expense for flowers last year in Battersea 
of those belonging to private individuals, | Park only amounted to £180. 

because they were the resorts of enormous| The horse ride at Battersea Park would 


numbers of persons, who necessarily occa- | be on the embankment, which was being 


sioned a great deal of damage by trampling gradually and inexpensively formed by 
on the grass and wearing away the walks, | allowing builders and others to deposit 
and whose presence required the employ-| rubbish. Ultimately, he hoped that 
ment of a considerable number of officers to ride might be formed round the whole 
insere the preservation of order. In Hyde, | outercircle of the Park. Until the ground 
Green, and St. James’s Parks alone forty-| was taken for building, the waste land 


six constables were employed. The sala- | 
ries of the persons employed amounted to | 
£2,608, and their liveries cost £371. | 
£1,100 was contributed to parochial as- 
sessments; the maintenance of lodges, 
railings, drainage, seats, &c. cost £1,781. 
It must be remembered that not merely 
were there trees, grass, and shrubs to be 
maintained in the parks, but roads as well. 
In Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and the 
Green Park, collectively, there were eight 
miles of roads to be kept in order, and 
twenty-five miles of gravel walk, making 
in the aggregate thirty-three miles. Por- 
tions of Hyde Park were as much fre- 
quented by vehicles as the street, and 
required to be kept in as good order. 
The cost of macadamization in Regent 
Street was at the rate of £4,000 a mile. 
He did not estimate the surface in the 
Park as equally expensive, but it was evi- 
dent that a large outlay was requisite to 
maintain it in proper condition. If the 
gravel walks were not kept in proper order, 
the public complained ; and they did worse, 


Mr. Cowper 


there could not be applied to a better pur- 
pose. 

The Sunday bands had been in opera- 
tion for seven years; he had permitted 
their continuance because they drew peo 
ple out of unhealthy homes and public- 
houses to enjoy the Parks, and did not 
justify the complaints of residents in the 
neighbourhood. The baud platform in Re- 
gent’s Park, provided nearly seven years 
ago, was almost worn out, having been 
very unfit for the purpose from the be 
ginning. He had therefore thought it 
right to provide a new one, and to include 
the cost in the Estimates. The band 
thought it a practical improvement, and 
the audience liked it exceedingly. 

The house at Kew, to which reference 
had been made, was originally designed in 
five parts, the centre and octagons being 
complete in themselves without the wings. 
£33,000 had already been spent upon the 
building, besides £3,000 upon the warm- 
ing apparatus. The cost of the wings 
would be £14,000 additional, which was 
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more than the Government felt warranted 
in proposing under existing circumstances. 

He was unable to say where the spring 
which used to exist near the Serpentine 
was gone, but it disappeared at the time 
when the Metropolitan Board of Works 
were carrying the great sewer across the 

rk. It was in reality not a spring, but 
a collection of water which percolated 
through the gravel, and when that was 
disturbed it took a different direction. 
The granite which now formed the drink- 
ing fountain had been selected as the 
material which did not suffer from the 
London atmosphere. A small work of art 
fitted for a garden would not have been 
as suitable to the place as a huge uncut 
boulder from Cornwall. It excited com- 
ments from hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
it had elicited the admiration of persons 
competent to judge. With the addition 
of the surrounding poplars, it was a very 
agreeable and picturesque object. [ Mr. 
Avevsrus SuirH said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not mentioned the cost.|] It 
had cost about £180. Kennington Park, 
although of limited area, was greatly fre- 
quented, owing to its position. Special 
orders were given that the grass was to 
be enjoyed as freely as was consistent with 
its preservation. The actual cost of main- 
tenance was £890. He must remind the 
Committee that there, as in other parks, 
the cost of watering was very consider- 
able; that operation having to be repeated 
every day during the summer months. 

He had been rather surprised to hear 
the complaint of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who found 
fault with what gave intense delight and 
satisfaction to multitudes every even- 
ing. He was dissatisfied because a num- 
ber of people assembled in St. James’s 
Park to hear a remarkably good band 
play gratuitously. It was true that some 
small payment was exacted from those 
who entered the inclosure, but the great 
majority of the audience paid nothing 
whatever. Some of the residents in the 
neighbourhood approved of these musical 
performances; and if any wished to give 
up their houses on that account, others 
were ready to take them. It was useless, 
however, to argue the question, which was 
altogether one of taste; some persons 
loved music and others did not. 

Mr. PEACOCKE observed, that the grass 
on the south side of Rotten Row was use- 
less to riders, because there was no shade 
there. In the interest of the equestrians, 
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therefore, he would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to throw open the ground covered 
with grass on the north side, where there 
was a shade? He also wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
open Kensington Gardens to riders. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, there was no- 
where in England so remarkable a farce as 
that which was regularly enacted by Com- 
mittees of Supply in that House. [Mr. 
W. Wiitmams: Hear, hear!]. They had 
upon the Treasury bench a government 
pledged to rigid economy, and they had on 
his side of the House very distinguished 
Members anxious to pass to the other side, 
pledged to a still more stringent syetem of 
economy. Theresult was that Votes were 
proposed ; two or three hon. Members made 
speeches, in very nearly the same words 
every year; the Votes passed, and thus 
ended the absurd farce. But he rose on 
that occasion to protest against the First 
Commissioner of Public Works in coming 
thither at a time of great public trial and 
adversity, when they were at their wit’s 
end to devise some measure of relief for 
thousands of their countrymen who were 
actually starving, and asking the House of 
Commons to vote large sums of money for 
the ornament and luxury of the idlers and 
indolent of the metropolis. When the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the orna- 
mentation of the parks, it was time to call 
his attention to the enormous distress which 
prevailed throughout the country, and to 
ask, whether the proposed expenditure was 
decent or becoming? Though the leading 
Members on both sides of the House were 
pledged to such a course, he would protest 
against it, and hoped the time would come 
when the House of Commons would no 
longer throw away the resources of the 
country when greater demands were made 
upon them. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought that the arrangements for the band 
in Regent’s Park were very satisfactory, 
and from personal observation he could 
bear testimony to the fact that the crowds 
who listened to the music seemed to be 
of the same opinion. He was not able 
to say the same thing with respect to 
the arrangements made in St. James’s 
Park for the band of the Commissionaires. 
It was no small annoyance for the residents 
near where the band was stationed to have 
music for three hours every night during 
the whole of the London season. If the 
band stationed itself at a similar distance 
from the houses in an opposite direction, 
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the residents could have it removed asa 
nuisance ; and they had reason to complain 
that the protection of the Government and 
of the police was given to the band at the 
place where it was stationed. He had no 
objection to money being raised for the 
corps by means of musical performances ; 
but those might take place in a part of the 
park where they would cause no annoyance 
to any one. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY said, that 
the band of the Commissionaires, which 
performed every day in St. James’s Park, 
was an exceedingly bad band and a great 
nuisance, and he hoped they were not paid 
out of the public money. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that in the 
Vote for Royal Palaces there was an in- 
crease of £11,660 ; in the Vote for public 
buildings an increase of £28,241 ; in that 
for furniture of public offices an increase 
of £4,268; and in that for Royal parks 
and pleasure gardens an increase of 
£11,288, making a total increase of about 
£55,000. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given no satisfactory explanation on that 
point. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he wished 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
his objection was to the extremely un- 
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sightly character of the stand which had 


been put up in Regent’s Park. It was 
placed in a position that excluded a view 
of the trees. 

Cotronen FRENCH observed, that his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner 
had not answered his observations with 
reference to the Royal parks. 

Carrain KNOX said, that the poor of 
the metropolis had but few pleasures, 
and it conduced much to their health to be 
drawn from the miserable streets in which 
they lived into the parks, and the bands 
administered to their pleasure. He trusted 
the Government would stand by the Vote 

Corone. FRENCH said, he wished to 
call attention to the injury that was being 
done to the trees in Bushy Park by horses 
being sent in there to feed. If properly 
managed, he knew of no reason why that 
Park should cost the nation anything. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he had nothing to 
say against the expenditure on the public 
parks, and thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman deserved the highest credit 
for the improvement he had effected in 
Regent’s Park. He never saw a park so 
much improved in so short a space of time. 
At the same time, he wished to draw his 
attention to the disgusting and unsightly 

Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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mound in St. James's Park. When passing 
through St. James’s Park not long ago og 
a hot day, he observed a body of labourers 
turning a heap of something over. Qp 
approaching to investigate the work, s 
most offensive effluvium arose from it, and 
the labourers told him they were turning 
over the manure-heap of the First Com. 
missioner of Works. If the right hon, 
Gentleman had a manure-heap placed at 
his disposal, why did he not deposit it 
where it would not offend the eyes and 
noses of the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
He hoped an early opportunity would be 
taken to remove it. 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY said, that ay 
elevation had been noticed in Hyde Park, 
which turned out to be a boy and a dolphin, 
He did not observe that any money had 
been appropriated in the Votes for that 
work which must have cost a considerable 
sum, and was, as many thought, a very 
objectionable object. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Vote for 
that work of art was obtained three years 
ago. A drinking fountain in the park was 
allowed to require ornamental sculpture, 
and he should have thought that the subject 
of a boy and a dolphin was unobjectionable. 
The group was the work of an eminent 
sculptor, Mr. Munro, and was very much 
admired. With respect to the inquiry of 
his hon. Friend, the breeding of horses at 
Hampton Court was not in his depart- 
ment; but he would inquire about the lime- 
trees, any injury to which he should greatly 
regret. The mound alluded to by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Liddell), consisted of the 
sweepings of the roads and out of the lake 
in St. James’s Park, which had been ac- 
cumulated in what was thought a quiet 
corner, but which, it appeared, had not 
escaped the observation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He believed that it had been 
offensive to the smell, but it would be laid 
upon the grass in a manner as little of- 
fensive as possible. The grass was 80 in- 
jured by the soot, and by persons walking 
and rolling upon it, that it was necessary 
to put something on it. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered his ques- 
tion. If it were good to open Kensington 
Gardens during the last year to riders, it 
must be desirable to do the same this year. 

Mr. COWPER said, that for two years 
the ride in Kensington Gardens had been 
open to the public, and had answered very 
well. Last year the entrance which used 
to be through the land arch of the bridge 
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between Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens was required for pedestrians, because 
the road itself was open to carriages for 
the Exhibition. There was also the same 
difficulty this year, because the bridge had 
been opened to carriages, and it was ne- 
cessary for the convenience of pedestrians 
to admit them under the bridge. He had 

ed to equestrians the south side of 
Rotten Row. At the end of last year the 
north side was opened, but the riders had 
interfered with the persons on foot, and by 
no means showed the consideration which 
could have been desired for their comfort. 
He was anxious to place the horses where 
they interfered the least with the comfort 
and recreation of the pedestrians, and had 
therefore admitted the riders to the south 
side of Rotten Row. He did not remember 
the cost of the boy and dolphin, but would 
let the hon. Baronet know another day. 
The money was voted more than three years 
ago, and he had not the document by him. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, that hon. 
Members seemed to be a Committee to take 
care of Rotten Row, rather than a body 
assembled to take care of the finances of 
the country. There was a disgraceful 
column in the Estimate under considera- 
tion. He referred to that which showed 
an increase in every item of the Votes, so 
that the sum had swollen from £700,000 
to £900,000. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Norfolk in think- 
ing that hon. Members would not rise in 
the opinion of their constituents by per- 
mitting an increase of £200,000 in that 
Estimate, in a year in which Ireland was 
starving and Lancashire was supported by 
public alms. It appeared as if the func- 
tion of restraining the Government in its 
expenditure had wholly passed from the 
House of Commons, and as if their sole 
object was to procure this or that conces- 
sion to gratify some hon. Member or his 
friends. They would not be doing their 
duty at a time of so much pressure, when 
there was greater pressure ahead, and the 
prospects of the country were darkening, 
if they allowed the Government to take 
80 large an increase without some protest. 
He should like to divide the House if he 
could be assured of any reasonable amount 
of support against this increase of expen- 
diture on the bricks and mortar of the 
Board of Works. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The noble 
lord and the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) complain that 
the functions of Committee of Supply 
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are a farce, and that no efficient control 
can be exercised over the Government. 
Why, Sir, the real fact is—and this is 
what makes some hon. Gentlemen so angry 
—that the Government themselves exercise 
a most vigilant control over the expen- 
diture with regard to which they present 
Estimates; that these Estimates are most 
carefully framed, so that the money may 
be laid out in the most economical way 
possible; and that thus, when objections 
are made, such satisfactory answers are 
given that Gentlemen cannot carry a point 
which is shown to be against reason and 
good sense. Hon. Gentlemen talk about 
the enormous expenditure lavished upon 
the parks. Well, they cost about £90,000 
a year, for which a great number of 
parks are maintained, and great enjoy- 
ment is derived by the millions of this 
metropolis. I must say that I think it 
would be a paltry economy to deprive the 
humbler classes in London of a legitimate 
enjoyment, merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing a small reduction in this Vote. We 
have been told to look at what is done in 
foreign countrics, and especially in France. 
Now, do hon. Gentlemen know at all what 
is the expense of the single great park 
near Paris—the Bois de Boulogne? I am 
not talking of the expenditure in creating 
it, and a wonderful creation it is, and in- 
finite honour it does to the author of so 
great a transformation in the face of nature. 
But I have been told on good authority, 
and I believe it to be the fact, that the 
maintenance of the Bois de Boulogne 
costs £140 a day—£50,000 a year, and 
it consists of the same sort of outlay as 
is necessary with us, such as watering 
the grass, keeping persons to look after 
those who frequent the park, maintain- 
ing seats, rearing flowers, and so on. 
Though the sum which our parks cost is 
indeed a large one, I think the enjoyment 
which the people of the metropolis, and 
those who come here from all parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, derive from it, 
is amply equivalent to the expenditure. 
We are not to suppose that London is 
surrounded by a wall of brass and that 
no communication goes on with other 
parts of the country; on the contrary, as 
we know, a continual succession of visitors 
comes here from the country, and shares this 
enjoyment; and remembering that this 
expenditure is not so large as in other 
countries, I really hope that the Committee 
will not listen to any proposal for curtail- 
ing the Vote. 
I 
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Mr. BENTINCK said, that the noble 
Lord had shown his usual ability, but not 
his usual candour, in defending the Vote. 
He had argued that it was impossible to 
pick a hole in the details, because the Esti- 
mates were framed with such care by the 
Government. But, if that was so, why did 
the Estimates go on increasing year after 
year? If things were well managed, there 
ought to be a decrease, and not an increase 
in the expenditure. Then the noble Lord 
talked of the enjoyment afforded by the 

arks to the millions of the metropolis. 

hat might be true, but where did the 
money come from? Out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, so that the whole country a 
for the enjoyment of the metropolis. Upon 
what principle of justice could that be 
defended. Local enjoyments ought to be 
paid for out of local taxation, and the 
charges for the metropolitan parks ought 
to be borne by the metropolis. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman was quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing the metropolitan improvements were 
carried on at the charge of the nation at 
large. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
were doing great things by means of rates 
levied upon the metropolis itself. The 
coal tax was applied for these objects ; and 
if the Committee bore in mind the large 
sums which were raised here for improve- 
ments, they would see that London bore 
its full share of charge for local improve- 
ments, as compared with other parts of the 
country. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £70,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1864, for Maintaining and Keeping in 
Repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure Grounds, é&c., 
and other Charges connected therewith.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 67 ; 
Noes 115: Majority 48. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £36,444, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the 
New Houses of Parliament.” 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wished 
to ask what was the meaning of the first 
item of £4,570 for the completion of the 
unfinished portions of the building. 


Viscount Palmerston 





Mr. COWPER said, that it was a te 
Vote, including monies that should haye 
been paid last year for the Victoria Tower 
and the Royal Gallery. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he also 
wished to know what was to be done to 
that part of the Clock Tower not yet com. 
pleted. 

Mr. COWPER said, that soon after he 
came into office Sir Charles Barry pressed 
upon him the desirableness of carrying 
out his plan for enclosing New Palace 
Yard. He, however, thought it right to 
defer any decision on the subject until the 
southern side of Bridge Street had been 
pulled down. That would be done at the 
end of this year or in the course of the next 
year, and then they would have to come to 
a determination whether they should build 
a wing from the Clock Tower to Great 
George Street, which might be employed 
as public offices, or whether Palace Yard 
should be left on two sides open. At 
present, it was an open question, and no- 
thing would be done in the present year 
to decide it. 

Mason KNOX desired to ask whether 
anything could be done with reference to 
the widening of Parliament Street. 

Mr. COWPER said, a Commission had 
reported on the subject, but no decision 
had been come to. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he wished to 
know whether any decision had been come 
to with respect to the refreshment-rooms 
in the House. Those rooms were dark, 
narrow, and so contracted in the middle as 
to be something like the shape of an hour- 
glass. So inconvenient was their shape 
that the waiters could scarcely pass, and 
great confusion arose. It was unfair to 
throw the blame on the manager, for it was 
impossible for any one to properly dis 
charge his duty under the circumstances, 
Mr. Barry’s estimate of last year for the 
necessary alterations was so high that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not think proper 
to make any proposition to the House on 
his own responsibility. This year, how- 
ever, the Committee had made a Report on 
the subject, suggesting certain alterations; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman did not 
feel prepared to make any recommendation 
to the House for carrying them into effect, 
they would bring the matter before the 
House themselves. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
sidered the possibility of constructing a0 
underground passage from the Clock Tower 
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to the north end of Parliament Street, in ! 
order to avoid the awkward and crowded 
crossing at Bridge Street. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that having 

nt a large sum of money in the erection 
of the building in which they were as- 
sembled it ought to be their first care to 

rve it. He had, however, recently 
examined the whole of the exterior of the 
House, and he found that the decay was 
general, and unless something was speedily | 
done the ornamentations of that House 
would disappear. Various processes had 
been tried to preserve the stone-work, and 
notably that of an Hungarian, a protégé of 
Sir Charles Barry’s ; but the portion operat- 
ed upon by him was found to be in as bad 
a condition as any other part. There was 
one preparation—that of Mr. Daines— 
which did appear to answer, and which 
was spoken of by Mr. Sidney Smirke and 
Mr. Gilbert Scott in very favourable terms. 
After such a report as that, it was scarcely 
fair that the gentleman should have been 
treated as he had been; for while he had 
expended some £600 out of his own pocket, 
he had received only about £90 back; 
whereas the Hungarian had received large 
sums. He (Sir John Shelley) understood 
that when that gentleman proposed that 
his process, which had been highly ap- 
proved, should be tried upon portions of 
the building to which it had not been pre- 
viously applied, the right hon. Gentleman 
told him he might do so at his own ex- 
og That was hardly fair. The right 

n. Gentleman ought to be able to give 
some good reasons for not employing one 
who had been so successful. 

Mr. ROGERS said, he would call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
necessity of improving the ventilation of 
the dining-rooms, and that part of the 
House adjoining them. 

Mr. REPTON said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would try whether some 
improvement in the approach to the House 
above ground could not be made. It was 
very difficult to get to the House at present, 
and one policeman could do little in keep- 
ing order where about forty or fifty car- 
Tiages, carts, and horses were collected at 
the same time. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there was 
a large item on the Votes for the erection 
of stables for the Speaker. He wished to 
ask where it was pro to erect those 


stables and whether the £6,530 was to 
cover the whole expense. 
Sim MATTHEW RIDLEY wished to 
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ask with regard to the twelve statues to 


‘be placed in the Royal Gallery, whether 
| their execution was to be intrusted to a 


few individuals; and if so, whether it would 
not be desirable that the Committee should 
have an opportunity of knowing whether 
the selection had been judiciously made? 
He also wished to know whether the 
statues were to be executed from models 
in the gross, or whether a guess was to be 
made at them from models in the small ? 
Mr. GREGORY said, there were a few 
matters connected with the Vote to which 
he wished to call attention. In the first 
place, he wanted to ask for information 
with respect to the decorations in the 
Queen’s Robing Room. Some time since, 
two gentlemen of very high reputation, 
both members of the Royal Academy— 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Herbert—were employed 
to decorate the Queen’s and also the 
Peers’ Robing Rooms. There had been 
very considerable delay; those gentlemen 
had been paid considerable sums, and he 
was sorry to say the work was not exe- 
cuted. With regard to Mr. Herbert he 
wished to make every allowance. He be- 
lieved Mr. Herbert had been doing his best 
—he had been slow, but he was thorough- 
ly conscientious in his endeavours to pro- 
duce a work worthy of the place. But 
with regard to Mr. Dyce the matter was 
totally different. Mr. Dyce had been 
paid the whole amount he was to receive 
for the execution of his work, and year 
after year had passed and yet the work 
had not advanced. In the last Report of 
the Commission, dated 1861, Mr. Dyce 
was alluded to in the following terms :— 
“The stipulated remuneration for the entire 
series having been long since received by him, 
we have only to express our earnest hope that he 
will see the importance of prosecuting the work 
with greater assiduity.” 
He wanted to know whether any repre- 
sentations had been made to Mr. Dyce, 
with a view to ensuring his carrying out 
the engagements for which he had been 
paid? All he should say, if Mr. Dyce 
was not disposed to fulfil his engagement, 
he should characterize his conduct as 
scandalous—and he paused upon the word 
“scandalous” that there might be no 
doubt as to what he meant. There was 
another point. There were to be twelve 
statues, and the lesssaid of them the better. 
He understood that six had been sanc- 
tioned by the House, of which four were 
George IV., William IV., James I., and 
Charles I.; and no doubt, in the opinion 
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of some persons, the ornamentation of 
the House would be greatly improved by 
their appearance. Two more were to be 
produced, Charles II. and George III.; 
and as the Royal Commission on the Fine 
Arts had come to an end, he presumed 
the right hon. Gentleman would have the 
selection of the other works. The Com- 
mission had been expressly instituted for 
the encouragement and promotion of art 
throughout the country, but there had 
as yet been very extraordinary favor- 
itism in the selection of the artists. Out 
of the whole twelve statues five had been 
intrusted to Mr. Munro and four to Mr. 
Thornycroft, and two to Mr. Woolmer 
and Mr. Munro jointly. He wished to 
know if such a mode of proceeding was 
the best way to encourage and promote 
art throughout the country ? 

Corone, SYKES animadverted on the 
sum charged for taking up the mats and 
sweeping away the dust of the House. 
He thought £1,100 was too large a sum 
for such a service. 

Mr. COW PER said, he quite agreed that 
it was very desirable to adopt an effectual 
mode of preserving the stone of the Houses 
of Parliament. The matter had been re- 
ferred to a very scientific and able Com- 
mission, but their Report had not justified 
him in adopting any one of the processes 
which had been suggested. Mr. Daines’s 
process had not been recommended. It 
consisted in the use of a perishable mate- 
rial, being a combination of oil and sul- 
phuric acid, and was not of a permanent 
character. It had not yet had that amount 
of trial which would justify his proposing 
a Vote for its application. The same course 
had been taken in regard to it as to the 
other processes; the inventor was allowed 
to make experiments on the walls of the 
building at his own cost. No doubt M. 
Szerelmy had been paid; but that was on 
a different ground, because his plan had 
the recommendation of Professor Faraday 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. He agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend that the 
Report of the Select Committee on refresh- 
ments was deserving of great attention. 
They spoke in the Report of the bad ven- 
tilation of the dining-room, and the plan 
mentioned by them was an effectual way 
of meeting the desired object; but he 
thought it wiser to give a little further 
consideration to the subject. With re- 
gard to a tunnel under Bridge Street, he 
thought it would no doubt be very con- 
venient for persons going from the Houses 
Mr. Gregory 
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of Parliament along the banks of the river, 
but it could only be made in connection 
with the embankment. The Vote for the 
Speaker’s stables was merely a re-Vote of 
the sum taken in 1860-1. There had 
been great delay in finding any site for g 
stable in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Speaker’s house, and, after two years 
spent in negotiations, they had to abandon 
the prospect in despair. The site now 
fixed on was at the end of Millbank Street 
—a very healthy spot, the only objection 
to it being its distance from the Speaker's 
house, and that objection it was proposed 
to diminish by a telegraphic wire, the 
expense of which was included in the 
Estimate. He had had some communica- 
tion with Mr. Dyce with regard to the 
painting in the Queen’s room, and he was 
assured that Mr. Dyce was going on with 
his work as rapidly as he could. The 
period of the year during which the artist 
could advantageously paint the walls of 
that apartment was limited, but it was more 
important to have excellence than rapidity 
in the completion of the work—a very no- 
ble and admirable work it no doubt would 
be when finished, with all the skill and 
masterly talent of Mr. Dyce. He hoped the 
delay would not be repeated in future years. 
The Vote for statues was not for new sta- 
tues, but for the completion of the six 
already ordered. The year before last a 
Vote was taken for four statues, which 
were intrusted to Mr. Theed and Mr. 
Thornycroft. Only one instalment had 
been voted for two statues intrusted to 
Mr. Woolmer and Mr. Munro. The Fine 
Arts Commission having finished their 
labours, the responsibility of selection 
would now rest with the Government. 
The series of statues was an historical one, 
and the selection depended on the posi- 
tions to be occupied, not on the characters 
of the Sovereigns. The Vote was only to 
complete the statues already ordered, and 
would not be applied to any new works. 
Mr. TITE said, he had had the honour 
of being a Member of the Committee which 
had been referred to in connection with the 
decay of the stone of which the Houses of 
Parliament were constructed ; and though 
it was composed of some of the most emi- 
nent chemists, engineers, and geologists, 
he was sorry to say that the Committee 
could not come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion on the subject. Mr. Daines’s pro 
cess had been brought under their con- 
sideration, and the eminent chemists who 
acted on the Committee found that it 
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amounted to covering the stone with boiled 
oil with a small quantity of sulphur in it. 
He did not think it would be expedient to 
make any large outlay of public money on 
such an operation. He hoped, however, 
that some effectual means would be dis- 
covered for arresting the decay, which did 
not extend beyond a certain height from 
theground. The Committee recommended 
that any one should be invited to experi- 
ment upon the decayed portions, a plan 
which he believed was being acted upon. 
He might further observe that the venti- 
lation of the House was still imperfect, 
both the upcast shafts constantly throwing 
out a black sooty gas, and he hoped that 
some remedy would be found for that de- 
fect also. 

Mz. CONINGHAM said, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would stop 
all further expenditure under that head. 
The application suggested for preserving 
the stone of which these Houses were built 
was merely the specific employed abroad 
for curing the mange in dogs. If the style 
of art which they had seen develop itself 
on the walls and in the passages of that 
edifice was what they might anticipate in 
the future, the sooner the proposed expen- 
diture upon it also was stopped the better. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, he had no 
objection to ‘Moses bringing down the 
tables of the Law to the Israelites,” or to 
the statue of George IV., the two conge- 
nial subjects proposed for artistic illustra- 
tion by the Votes of that evening; but 
as the right hon. Gentleman had already 
obtained the money for executing them, 
he could not understand why he should 
come to them for it over again; £6,000 
had been already voted for Moses, and 
£4,800 for George IV., and on the former 
£3,500, remained unexpended, and £3,200 
on the latter. Yet they were now asked 
for another £1,600 for the one, and another 
£1,300 for the other. If the right hon. 
Gentleman and his predecessors had not 
paid Mr. Dyce in advance, there was little 
doubt that his work would have been 
finished before then. 

8m JOHN SHELLEY said, he did not 
think it fair to Mr. Daines to require him 
to put up scaffolding at a large expense in 
order to test a process which had already 
been shown to be of some good. He hoped 
the destruction of the stone would no longer 
be allowed to go on without some remedy 

applied, if even it were only of a 
temporary character. 
Mz. COWPER said, the noble Lord was 
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not, perhaps, aware that on the 31st of 
March last there came into operation a new 
rule, by which all unexpended monies then 
in the hands of the Government had to be 
repaid into the Exchequer. Consequently 
the Votes asked were for amounts which 
had been previously voted and paid over 
to the Exchequer, because unexpended at 
the date named ; and they had now to be 
re-voted. Engagements had been made 
with the artists which must be kept. The 
mode adopted for paying the artists was 
the almost universal one of advancing a 
certain sum before completion. All the 
smoke which issued from the chimneys 
of the Houses of Parliament was pro- 
duced in the private apartments. The 
fuel used in the public parts of the build- 
ing was coke, not coal. It would be hardly 
worth while to iriterfere with the private 
residents. Nothing was doing to repair 
the frescoes, because the exact source of 
decay had not yet been discovered. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
move that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’ 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL—[Bux 136.] 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, the first 
Amendment of importance was the omis- 
sion of the clause which provided that by 
a Resolution of the House of Commons 
alone a writ might be suspended for five 
years. Under the alteration it would re- 
quire a Resolution of both Houses. He 
attached some importance to the clause; 
but as he did not wish to imperil the Bill, 
he had no objection to agree to the Amend- 
ment. 


Agreed to. 
Several Amendments agreed to. 
Amendment, to leave out Clause 11, 


read. 


Mr. HUNT said, he hoped the House 
would support him in resisting the next 
Amendment, which was the omission of a 
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clause introduced in Committee at his in- 
stance, providing that the expenses of a 
Commission should fall upon the peccant 
borough. The clause had been unani- 
mously accepted by hon. Members, and it 
related to a subject which was peculiarly 
in their jurisdiction. He moved that the 
House disagree with the Lords’ Amend- 
ment. 

Mz. VANCE supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
disposed to differ with the Lords in regard 
to the clause, which was not in the Bill 
as originally framed, and would introduce 
a rather novel course of proceeding. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
this House doth disagree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
61: Majority 21. 

Amendment: agreed to. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY BILL. 
[pitt 144.] sEcOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: It is only 


just to the United States to draw the at- 


tention of the House to this Bill. We all 
know that for a great number of years the 
African slave trade was protected by the 
shelter of the United States flag. Lat 

ear, however, the Government of the 

nited States, in the most handsome man- 
ner, agreed to a treaty by which that pro- 
tection was no longer to be afforded. They 
concurred in those arrangements usual be- 
tween different Powers, giving a mutual 
right of search, constituting mixed tribu- 
nals for the trial of vessels caught in carry- 
ing on the slave trade, and making other 
provisions connected with those adjudica- 
tions. It was found that the extent of the 
area to which those arrangements applied 
was not sufficient. This year, therefore, 
the Government of the United States agreed 
to a supplementary article extending to the 
neighbourhood of Madagascar the right of 
search, which in the first treaty was con- 
fined within too narrow limits. It is due, 
I think, to the liberality of the United 
States Government that I should point this 
out to the House. Last year the measure 
was passed very much as a matter of form, 
and without sufficiently attracting the no- 
tice of Parliament or of the country. It 
is no more than justice to the American 


Government, who have behaved in the most 


Mr. Hunt 
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honourable and liberal manner in 

to this matter, which is of great interest 
to this country, that the second reading of 
the Bill should be marked by some atten. 
tion being paid to it. 

Mx. CAVE said, he was very glad that 
so important an addition had been made to 
the treaty as represented by the noble Vis. 
count. There was, he hoped, no slare 
trade to Porto Rico or St. Domingo; but 
the extension of the right of search to the 
seas which surrounded these islands would 
enable British cruisers to close more 
effectually the avenues of communication 
with the arch-offender Cuba ; and if British 
sailors were sufficiently active, they might 
in some degree neutralize the advantages 
given to that island by British capital 
and British legislation. Similar activity 
might also be desirable off Madagascar; 
for the French Governor of Réunion 
openly threatened the British Consul 
there, that if England enforced incon 
venient regulations respecting coolies, the 
French would resume African immi- 
gration ; and if it was not already known 
what that meant, a despatch from Sir 
Baldwin Walker, just laid on the table 
of the House, in reference to the immign- 
tion from Mozambique to Nos Bé vid the 
Comoro Islands would enlighten them. He 
heard also that M. Regis, of Marseilles, still 
continued to keep up his establishments 
in Africa for that purpose, which made 
him suspect that the Emperor was already 
beginning to repent of his anti-slavery 
edicts, mild and moderate as they were, 
He regretted much that this very import- 
ant treaty excited so little attention last 
Session, and that the measure for i 
it into effect was coldly received and 
without remark, like a mere Continuance 
Bill. He should be sorry that America 
and France should imagine that the interest 
of England in the great question of the 
slave trade had died away ; and though he 
did not wish to pay compliments to the 
American Government for having thus late 
done simply what was just and right, yet, 
as he had felt it his duty more than ones 
in that House to express himself in strong 
terms upon their conduct in reference t 
the slave trade, he would not be backward 
in acknowledging that most important and 
honourable change in their policy, a soli 
tary bright spot amid the gloom of their 
deplorable civil war. With regard to the 
whole measure, he would only advert t 
the highly important equipment clause, by 
which the presence of certain fittings 
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board a vessel was no longer, as hitherto 
by American law, mere presumptive evi- 
dence of slave trading, but proof positive 
unless rebutted. He would also call at- 
tention to the 16th clause, under which 
the crew were to be sent home for trial, 
which the recent execution of a slave cap- 
tain in New York showed to be no empty 
form. A Spaniard, who had made many 
successful slaving voyages, and whom he 
casually met in the Gulf of Mexico, said to 
him, ‘‘ We don’t care much for capture, 
that is simply a matter for insurance ; but 
if you wish to stop the slave trade, which” 
(he did the English the honour to say) “IT 
don’t believe, hang the captain, or one of 
the crew if you can’t identify the captain, 
and you will stop the trade in six months ; 
we cannot insure against hanging.” On 
the other hand, it seemed inexpedient to 
send slaves captured near Cuba direct north 
to New York, perhaps in the depth of 
winter. He had always thought, too—and 
that was a provision of the Bill, not the 
treaty—that head-money was not a good 
mode of rewarding sailors, as it laid them 
open to the charge which he had often 
heard, though he believed it to be entirely 
without foundation, of allowing vessels to 
take in their slave cargoes before capturing 
them. There were other points on which 
he might remark, but he was too well 
satisfied with so important a step to be 
minutely critical. He might mention two 
circumstances new possibly to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and interesting, as show- 
ing what had been the effect of the mere 
rumour of the measure. He once stated 
in that House that Havannah was illumi- 
nated on the receipt of the news of the 
Bill of 1846, which equalized the duties 
on free and slave-grown sugar. As a con- 
trast to that, he had heard that on account 
of the apprehension caused by the Treaty 
the demand for machinery had slackened 
in Cuba ; and more than this, that certain 
proprietors had given orders that their 
slaves should no longer be worked for the 
same excessive number of hours, not from 
motives of humanity, but because they 
they knew, that when the supply was 
stopped, slaves ‘would be too valuable to be 
worked to death in eight years, as they had 
hitherto been under the most approved and 
economical estate management in Cuba. 
Important, however, as the treaty was, 
its objects could not be fully attained 
80 long as there remained the flag of 
any nation under which the slave traders 
could find shelter, and unfortunately 
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the tricolor gave them the protection they 
once enjoyed under the stripes and stars. 
Late advices from Sierra Leone mentioned 
the departure of a French screw slaver 
with 1,250 slaves for Havannah. They 
were told also that the French were re- 
establishing works at Whydah, a notorious 
slave-trading port; but the most remark- 
able circumstance was detailed in the 
Sierra Leone paper the Free Press, of the 
16th of April, which he would ask per- 
mission to read to the House, and with 
which Her Majesty’s Government were no 
doubt already acquainted— 

“ An English cruiser, the Zebra, took, on sus- 

picion of being a slaver, a vessel which carried 
the French flag, but which flag was hauled down 
when the officer from the Zebra went on board, 
The vessel arrived here without colours, and in 
charge of a lieutenant and prize crew, and the 
usual steps were taken to place her in the Vice 
Admiralty Court. The French Consul presented 
a formal protest against the seizure of the vessel 
on the ground of her being really French, but 
the Governor declined to interfere between the 
seizors and the decision of the Court. On Satur- 
day morning, a French steamer of war arrived in 
the Roads, and it is reported that the captain de- 
clared his intention of awaiting no decision ; but 
that having satisfied himself of the nationality of 
the vessel, he would proceed to take her by force. 
From the appearance of the military and naval 
preparations, we believe that they would have sig- 
nally failed, but fortunately the Court came to a 
decision releasing the vessel,” 
He did not wish to remark upon the grave 
international question involved in that 
strange proceeding, but merely to show 
how hopeless it was to stop a trade car- 
ried on under the flag of a powerful nation. 
He trusted, however, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not delay to make use 
of the powers given them by this Treaty, 
but would at once send a squadron of 
swift gunboats to the coast of Cuba, if 
they had not already done so. The Cuba 
coast was of immense length, but from the 
south-east (the slavers’ course) it could 
only be approached by two channels. In 
those latitudes near the shore, the wind 
blew from the sea during the day, and 
from the land at night. There was an in- 
terval about sunrise when there was a dead 
calm. Nothing moved. The vessels in the 
offing lay 

“ Like painted ships upon a painted ocean,” 
waiting till they could carry the breeze 
in with them. At that time the swiftest 
sailer was at the mercy of a steam gun- 
boat. He was one of a deputation which 
laid these facts before the noble Viscount 
some years ago. The noble Lord acted on 
the suggestions made to him, and with 
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such effect that the slave-trade was fora| Mr. TORRENS observed, that he was of 
moment paralysed, till the traders got up | opinion that the discussion should be post. 
stories about insults to the American flag, | poned until the House had an opportunity 
which eventually induced Government, for of considering the Bill. ; 

the sake of peace, to withdraw the squad-| Mr. KINNAIRD said, he conceived 
ron and allow the slave trade to be carried that the measure was of the greatest im. 
on under that flag with perfect impunity, ‘portance, and that it would save this coun. 
with what result Consul General Craw- | try a great deal of expense which otherwise 
ford’s recently-published despatches fully it must incur if it wished to check the slave 
testified. That difficulty had been happily | trade. ; 

removed by the present treaty. He con- | Mr. HENNESSY said, he was astonish. 
gratulated the Government on the result of ed, if the Bill were one of the most im. 
their negotiations. If they were deter- es of the Session, as the noble Lord 
mined to take advantage of the situation, | had declared it to be, that it had not been 
and to send a few fast steamers to their | produced. The noble Lord had not told 
old cruising ground in the Caribbean Sea, | them a word about the clauses of the Bill, 
and if the negotiations which it was stated | Where was it ? ‘ : 
were pending with France proved equally | Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Bill only 
successful, then it’ might be hoped that confirmed the treaty, which had already 
free labour might be at length relieved been laid on the table of the House, and 
from the unfair competition by which it in it the hon. Gentleman would find all the 
was well-nigh paralysed, as the memorials substance of the Bill. 

he had lately presented from the West | Bill. read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
Indies showed, notwithstanding some pros- | day. ; 

perity statements lately made by some 

who might have known better—it might 

be hoped that it was indeed the beginning OFFENCES (SOUTH AFRICA) BILL (Lords), 
ona = and that that une traffic (pret 113.] TareD READIN, 

oo te a re ae ene ree Order for Third Reading read. 

Mz. CONINGHAM said, he wished to| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
express his great ‘satisfaction at the lan- by That the Bill be now read the third 
guage used by the noble Lord with re- | time. 
ference to the United States and their Mr. ADDERLEY said, he rose to move 
liberality in agreeing to the treaty. He | that the Bill be read a third time that day 
hoped they might accept it as an indica-|six months. The extension of British law 
tion that the policy that had been hitherto | and British authority to large tracts beyond 
adopted with reference to America, the| the South African Colonies would be cer- 
policy of non-intervention, would be the/tain to involve us in disputes with the 
policy of the future, and that the Govern- | various native tribes. The Colonies of the 
ment would not be swayed by the reports | Cape of Good Hope and Natal had perfect 
of public meetings held in the North, | legislative powers to deal with the ques 
which he did not believe represented the | tion, if there was any necessity ; but he 
liberal intelligent and enlightened opinion | contended that it would be better to leave 
of the country. If the Government fol-/ it alone altogether. Kaffir wars had already 
lowed the policy of non-intervention, he | cost this country sufficient to make Parlia- 
had no doubt that it would be supported | ment extremely careful not to sanction 
by the country. anything which might involve us in an- 

Mr. BUXTON said, that every one! other; and the Bill, if it did not remains 
must acknowledge the great liberality of | dead letter, was not at all unlikely to have 
the Government of the United States in| that result. He would conclude by moving 
this matter, and feel gratified at their | that the Bill be read a third time that day 
desire to wash their hands finally and for} three months. 
ever of any participation in the slave 
trade. He would suggest that Her Ma- ~ ° 
jesty’s Government should consider the — Phe Fs dnd pe “au ae 
expediency of either taking possession of - 

Whedsh. or of obtaining some footing three months."—-(Mr. Adderley.) 

there, whereby a deadly blow might be} Question proposed, ‘That the word 

given to the traffic in slaves, ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Mr. Cave 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
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Mr. CHILDERS suggested that the 
Executive Council should be made respon- 
sible for the extension of British juris- 
diction. 

Ms. ARTHUR MILLIS said, he must 
protest against a measure of such a dan- 
gerous character, likely to lead to aggres- 
sion and increase of taxation to the Imperial 

yers, being passed in such haste and 
with so little deliberation. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE ridi- 
culed the fears and alarms of the opponents 
of the Bill as completely groundless. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Order for Third Reading read, and dis- 
charged. 

Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee; Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Friday. 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR.’ 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE, 


Mr. LAIRD moved, that the Seleet 
Committee on Holyhead Harbour do consist 
of the following Members: —Colonel Dunne, 
Mr. Corry. Mr. Laird, Colonel Pennant, 
Colonel Vandeleur, Lord Naas, Mr. John 
Tollemache, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Dal- 
glish, Colonel French, Lord John Browne, 
and Lord Richard Grosvenor. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not rise for the purpose of 
offering any opposition to the nomination 
of this Committee, but at the same time I 
beg to say, on the part of the Government, 
that we retain all our original objections to 
its appointment. The Government were of 
opinion from the first that this was not a 
case which it was desirable to refer to a 
Select Committee; but the House over- 
ruled their decision on that point. We were 
quite willing to concur with the hon. and 
galiant Gentleman (Colonel Dunne) who 
moved for the Committee in the composition 
of an impartial tribunal; but unfortu- 
nately we were altogether unable to arrive 
at any common view on that head. In my 
— the list of names which the hon. 

entleman opposite has undertaken to 
move is as far as possible from being an 
impartial Committee. I have not a word 
of objection to offer to the name of any 
individual member of that Committee; but, 
as a body of gentlemen, these cannot be 
said to come without prejudice and with 
open minds to the consideration of this 
question. The minds of the majority, at 





any rate, are not in that impartial state, 
and therefore this list is in no degree en- 
titled to be spoken of as an impartial 
Committee.' To begin with, the majority 
are Irish Members or Irish gentlemen who 
have a direct personal concern in the 
amount of accommodation to be offered at 
Holyhead. -That majority is backed up by 
the hon. Member himself (Mr. Laird) who 
has given his opinion on the question in 
favour of the view taken by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Queen’s County (Colo- 
nel Dunne) who introduced the subject. 
Of the remaining Members some are lo- 
cally connected with the traffic finding its 
way to Holyhead Harbour; so that in 
point of fact, after deducting the two Gen- 
tlemen holding office, who are supposed 
abundantly to represent the views of the 
Government, only one, the hon. Menrber for 
Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish), is left to represent 
the independent Members of the House of 
Commons. The Government might, of 
course, propose that some of these names 
should be omitted and replaced by others 
more impartially selected; but that is a 
course which would be invidious and annoy- 
ing to those Gentlemen to whom indivi- 
dually we should regret to be wanting in 
proper respect. After, all we have protest- 
ed m limine against the Committee as one 
the appointment of which ought not to take 
place; and I need not add that our own 
view is very much strengthened by the 
materials of which it is proposed to con- 
stitute the Committee. I only state this to 
avoid giving trouble to the House and to 
the hon. Member, and to give him fairly to 
understand that we ‘retain all our origi- 
nal objections, very much heightened and 
strengthened by the not altogether common 
course adopted in the selection of these 
Gentlemen. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
M. Gibson), whose name has been put upon 
the list, will be very glad to give every as- 
sistance in his power to the Committee ; 
but I feel myself bound to say, even before 
the Committee sits, that we do not think 
the subject one that ovght to be referred to 
its consideration, and that we shall not be 
able to look upon its finding as the verdict 
of an impartially constituted tribunal. 

Mr. GEORGE: The course which the 
right hon. Gentleman has just pursued is 
one which, I venture to think, is very un- 
usual. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not venture to propose the insertion of 
other names upon the list in place of those 
now standing upon it; but, by some pro- 
cess of reasoning, which I am at a loss to 
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understand, he arrives at the conclusion 
that these names, although individually fit 
to serve upon the Committee, in the aggre- 
gate are not likely to come to a fair deci- 
sion. I say it with great respect to the 
right how. Gentleman, but I do think it 
would have been more becoming in him, 
more graceful in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to bow to the decision of the House 
in reference to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on a subject of such serious in- 
terest to the two countries, and to have 
waited till the subject had received, as 
I have no doubt it will receive, the im- 
partial consideration of that Committee, 
than to prejudge, as he has done, the 
entire question—intimating, at the same 
time, in terms not to be misunderstood, 
and very far from complimentary to that 
tribunal, that Her Majesty's Government 
are hardly prepared to pay attention to the 
decision of that Committee, whatever it 
may be. At such an hour it would not be 
becoming in me to comment upon the names 
put upon the Committee. 1 can only say, 
with regard to my own name, that when 
it was intimated to me that there was the 
slightest objection to it, not directly, but 
on account of my connection with a com- 
pany forming one of the contracting parties 
for the carriage of the Irish mails, I at 
once bowed to the objection, and declined 
to allow my name to be placed upon the 
Committee. 

Coroner FRENCH: After the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford, it is hardly necessary for me to 
add anything, but I cannot refrain from 
saying that the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely without 
precedent. He states that the appointment 
of this Committee was carried in oppo- 
sition to the Government. If that be so, 
I should imagine it was the duty of the 
Government to bow to that decision. The 
right hon. Gentleman objects to the Irish 
Members of the proposed Committee. Pray, 
how are Committees to be constituted in 
this House? At this moment there are 
about twenty Committees sitting. Several 
of these are without an Irish Member at 
all; nine of them, I think, include only 
one Irish Member, and of the remainder 
the proportion of Irishmen does not exceed 
two in any instance. The Irish Members 
had a right to the nomination of this Com- 
mittee, but they wished to act in a spirit of 
fair play, and they offered to the Govern- 
ment the nomination of a certain number 
of Members. The names of several Gentle- 
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men, of whom some were English, were 
submitted to an officer of the Government, 
and were eapriciously rejected. At this 
moment there are upon the Committeg 
eight Members who do not represent 
Irish constituencies ; that is, more than 
one-half. To the intimation, theref 
which we have received that the Chan. 
eellor of the Exehequer will not pay at. 
tention to the Report of this Committee, 
whatever it may be—— 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCH. 
QUER: Those were not my words. 

CotoneEL FRENCH: —No; but that 
was the meaning of them. We regard 
that intimation as an idle threat. The 
recommendations of the Committee must 
stand or fall by their justice and truth; 
and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
adopts that tone towards us, we must appeal 
to the House, to decide whether their 
Report is or is not entitled to its favourable 
consideration. 

Mr. ESMONDE :—I also must enter 
my protest against the course taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and if the 
observation be not un-Parliamentary, [ 
would designate that course as unbecoming, 
feeling as 1 do very strongly on the subject, 
He says that upon a question of that sort 
Irish Members are so much interested that 
they are not fit to sit upon a Committee, 
If the right hon. Gentleman had to cross 
the Channel as often as we have in all sorts 
of weather, according to his own opinion 
he would not be fit to sit on this Committee, 
We heard it stated, early this evening, 
that the mode in which Supply is taken is 
a farce. If Committees are to be appointed, 
and then their recommendations are to be 
treated in the manner proposed by the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, the appoint- 
ment of Committees will become a much 
greater farce than the taking of Supply. 
I do not think we have to thank the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for anything we 
may have gained by the appointment of 
this Committee; for 1 remember sitting 
till a late hour, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the adjournment 0 
the House, to avoid being beaten on this 
very subject. The course he now pursues 
puts me in mind of the forced consent of 
Othello’s father-in-law to his marriage with 
his daughter— 


“ There do give thee that with all my heart 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee.” 


Motion agreed to. 
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Select Committee nominated, as follow :-- 


Colonel Dunnz, Mr. Corry, Mr. Laren, Colo- 
nel Pennaxt, Colonel Vanpeteur, Lord Naas, 
Mr. Jonn Tottemacug, Mr. Lerror, Mr. MityeR 
Grsson, Mr. Sransrecp, Mr. Herszrt, Mr. Dat- 
uss, Colonel Frencu, Lord Joun Brownz, and 
Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the 


quorum. 


TROUT, &c. FISHING (SCOTLAND). 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Mra. W. EWART said, he rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to render uni- 
form the law with respect to fishing with 
the single line for trout, and other fish, not 
of the salmon kind, in Scotland. His ob- 
ject was to remove an anomaly in the law 
of Scotland. By the general law it was 
lawful to fish with the line, and where no 
trespass was committed for fish other than 
those of the salmon race; but in three or 
four rivers in the district with which he 
was by representation connected, by a 
recent construction of a statute, persons 
(and the propietor of the fishery himself 
when it had been let for salmon fishing) 
were prohibited from fishing, even with the 
line, for any fish whatever. It was to re- 
move that manifest inconsistency and in- 


justice that he proposed the present Bill. 


Bill to render uniform the Law with respect to 
fishing for Trout and other Fish, not of the Sal- 
mon kind, in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Witu1am Ewart and Colonel Srxzs. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [ Bill 146. } 


NAVY PRIZE MONEY BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to facili- 
tate the distribution of prize money, 
bounties, &c., to the navy. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
should not oppose the Motion, at the same 
time he wished to mention that a Bill was 
being prepared by the Admiralty dealing 
with the subjects of naval prize courts and 
prize money. He hoped that the hon. and 
gallant Admiral would not ask the House 
to read his Bill a second time, until that 
measure had been introduced. 

Bill for facilitating the distribution of Prize 
Money, Bounties, and other such Monies, to the 
Navy, ordered to be brought in by Sir Joun Hay, 
Admiral Duncomas, and Sir James Expuinstone. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 147]. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


{June 2, 1863} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1863. 
MINUTES.}—Szxrecr Commrrre—Appeal Com- 

mittee, Second Report. 

Pustic Buis—Third Reading—Savings Banks 

Monies (No. 97), and passed. 

Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper with- 
out Debate, 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — George 
Joachim Goschen, esquire, for London. 

Szxecr Commirres—Report—on Public Accounts 
—Second Report (No. 309). 

Pusuic Bir1s—Ordered—Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company*. 

Report—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation*® 
[Bill 148.] 


PUBLIC-HOUSES BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. SOMES said, some time ago he 
presented a Petition, professedly signed by 
Licensed Victuallers in Hull, in favour of 
closing public-houses on a Sunday. The 
Licensed Victuallers of that town had 
instituted an inquiry into this Petition, and 
they contended that of 176 signatures to 
the Petition ninety-four were those of 
beer-house keepers, some of whom were 
deceased or had left their premises ; seven, 
of those who died some time ago ; fifteen, 
who left their premises in 1862; thirty- 
two were genuine signatures; eighteen 
were doubtful, having been called on and 
not seen ; two were not known, and seven 
were false signatures. He (Mr. Somes) 
had also instituted an inquiry, and he 
found, on reliable authority, that although 
it was mentioned in the note that ac- 
companied the Petition that it was from 
licensed vietuallers, eighty-four signatures 
were those of beer-house keepers ; seventy- 
six were licensed victuallers; nine had 
wine licences ; one signature was supposed 
to be that of a servant ; one was unknown; 
one house from which a signature had been 
obtained had four occupants in twelve 
months, and two of the people who signed 
the Petition had gone away and left no 
address. He should say that the Petition 
was got up in 1862, in anticipation of some 
measure for closing public-houses on Sun- 
days. It was merely for that purpose, 
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and not in favour of his (Mr. Somes’s) 
Bill. He mentioned this matter because 
he did not wish to deceive the House. 


ELSWICK ORDNANCE COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, If any sum. or sums of 
money are to be paid to the Elswick Ord- 
nance Company under any indenture or 
agreement ; and if any sum or sums of 
money are to be paid, out of what funds 
will the payment be made, and by what 
authority ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that in consequence of its 
being found that adequate employment 
could not be advantageously given to the 
Elswick Ordnance Company, Sir George 
Lewis determined to put an end to the 
Contraet between the Government and the 
Company. It was referred to valuers .to 
state what sum should be paid for com- 
pensation, and ‘they sent in an award 
amounting to £85,000, of which £65,000 
was not disputed, and £20,000 was doubt- 
ful ; the valuer on the part of the company 


claiming it on account of depreciation of 
plant, &e., the other valuer objecting to 


the validity of such claim altogether. Sir 
George Lewis obtained the sanction of the 
Treasury for the payment of the £65,000 
out of the Vote of last year ; and as to the 
£20,000 negotiations followed, and the 
result was that £65,000 had been paid, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, out of 
the Estimates of last year, and the Govern- 
ment had taken plant: and stores to the 
amount of £20,000. The total amount 
which had been and would be paid was 
£85,000, the Government receiving full 
value for £20,000 of that sum. The 
£20,000 remained to be paid out of the 
present year’s Estimate. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Whether a detailed estimate of the repair- 
ing, altering, and eventually completing 
the International Exhibition Building will 
be laid before the House; whether any 
statement will be made to the House of the 
object the Government has in view in pur- 
chasing this building, and to what purposes 
it is to be applied ; whether the two glass 
domes are to be replaced by two permanent 


Mr. Somes 
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structures on the same design, and when 
the Vote will be taken for this embellish. 
ment of London and its vicinity ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHR. 
QUER: Sir, I feel myself under a double 
difficulty in answering the question of my 
hon. Friend. One difficulty is that my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern. 
ment has already given notice of the day 
on’ which he will submit this important 
plan to the notice of the House, which isso 
far an answer to the last part of the ques. 
tion. The second difficulty is that the 
question itself, especially in its closing 
phrases, is so five a work. of art that I feel 
that any answer I can make would be un. 
worthy to stand in comparison or competi- 
tion with it. The estimate for the cost of 
altering, completing, and repairing the 
International Exhibition Building forms 
part of the whole of that Vote that has 
been laid upon the table some time, and 
upon which reliance can be placed ; and my 
noble Friend will be prepared to state fully 
the object of the Government in proposing 
the acquisition of the building, the imme- 
diate purposes to which it will be applied, 
and very particularly also the sum of money 
it will cost the country to satisfy those pur- 
poses in any other way. He will also be 
prepared to state what is the estimated 
value of this building and the ground upon 
which it stands ; but it may be interesting 
to my hon. Friend and the House if state 
now the value as it has been ascertained 
since I stated last night to the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Manners) what price 
has been agreed to be paid. The value of 
the building can'best be judged of by the 
agreement made between the Commission- 
ers of the Exhibition last year and the 
Contractors who erected the building. 
The price that was agreed upon for the 
building for what is termed use and waste, 
that is the temporary occupancy of the 
building, was £300,000, and the price they 
were to pay in addition for the purchase of 
the building out and out, if they desired, 
was £130,600, making a total of £430,000 
in all. The price we propose to Parlia- 
ment to pay the Contractors for precisely 
the same object that was effected by the 
transaction I have just described is £80,000 
in lieu of £430,000. The value of the 
site, with the exception of the building, 
which we are to purchase, or the price that 
we are to pay, is £120,000, together with 
certain buildings, used as refreshment 
rooms, belonging to the Commissioners. 
The estimated value of that site—aud I 
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think the moderately-estimated value of 
that site for building purposes, together 
with £30,000 for the refreshment rooms, 
js £280,000 ; and the result of that is that 
£710,000 would be the estimated value of 
the property for the purposes of the market 
for the purposes of the Commissioners, 
as it was estimated last year between the 
Commissioners and the Contractors at 
those sums of £430,000 for the building 
and £280,000 for the site together with 
the refreshment rooms—and that property 
is to be had, by the conjunction of cireum- 
stances, by the public at a cost of £200,000. 

Mr. GREGORY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether a Vote will be 
taken immediately after the statement of 
the noble Lord on the subject of this very 

at bargain ? 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL: I would also 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he has in 
his office any means of obtaining an esti- 
mate of the cost of these buildings for 
annual repairs after they have been pur- 
chased. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The cost of the annual repairs of 
a building of this nature can be estimated 
with reference to its magnitude and with 
reference to its character, and no doubt a 
calculation can be made. I am not autho- 
rised to speak positively for my noble 
Friend, but the Estimate has been laid on 
the table, and a considerable time will be 
allowed to the House before a payment is 
asked in relation to it, in order, I presume, 
that the Vote may be taken at the time it 
is brought on. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: May I ask 
if any Estimate will be laid on the table 
of the House of the amount that will be 
required to make the building assume a 
decent appearance ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, the Estimate that has been 
laid on the table includes the necessary 
cost of making the building assume a de- 
cent appearance. 


VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
If there is any objection for the Govern- 
ment to supply Volunteer Corps of Engi- 
neers with the implements necessary for 
their duties ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
aCircular, dated the 24th of August, 1861, 





had been issued, which contained eertain 
Instructions on the subject, and which was 
accompanied by alist of no less than thirty- 
five articles, which were issued gratuitously, 
on application, to the Commanding Officers 
of Eugineers. 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether he will lay upon 
the table of the House a Copy of the Cor- 
respondence which has meg taken place 
between the Meteorological Department of 


his office and the Royal Society ? 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Yes, all that 
Correspondence will be laid on the table 


LIGHTS, BUOYS, AND BEACONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would also beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, When the Index to the 
Report of the Commission on Lights, 
Buoys, and Beacons, will be printed and 
presented to the House ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that the Commission had supplied no In- 
dex, nor did he think it necessary to add 
an Index to the Report, inasmuch as it 
was accompanied by tables which made 
reference very easy. 


CASE OF THE “ALEXANDRA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, When the case of 
the Alexandra is to be tried ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must apologize to the hon. Gentleman for 
having been absent from his place when he 
had put the Question on the previous even- 
ing. He had, he might add, every reason 
to believe that the case of the Alexandra 
would stand for trial at the sittings after 
the present term, and might be expected 
to come on on Monday week. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he wished to 
ask, whether the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would object to furnish the informa- 
tions in the case ? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
could not assent to the furnishing of any 
informations of the nature to which the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman referred, 
and for which application had been in- 
effectually made on a former occasion. 





Maynooth 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE ACT. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to move that this 
House immediately resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider the Act 8 &9 Vict., 
for the Endowment of the College of May- 
nooth, with a view to the repeal of the 
same, due regard being had to vested rights 
and interests. The hon. Member, having 
presented thirty-seven Petitions, signed by 
50,000 persons, for the repeal of the May- 
nooth College Act, proceeded to say that 
the large number of Petitions he had pre- 
sented was his justification for bringing 
the subject once more under the attention 
of the House. The purport of those Pe- 
titions was that every year had more 
strongly confirmed the conviction of the 
Petitioners of the inexpediency, in the first 
place, of the grant to Maynooth; and se- 
condly, the inexpediency of its withdrawal 
by the Act of 1845 from the control of the 
House of Commons. The subject had 


been continuously before the House for the 
last seven years; andas the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) 
had frequently submitted it to their atten- 
tion, and ably shown the results of this 


institution on the religious and civil liberty 
of the country, the task he had to perform 
on the present occasion was comparatively 
easy. Instead of being obliged to solicit 
the attention of the House to possible future 
dangers, to doctrines in books or abstract 
teachings, he was enabled to show the 
practical results of the teaching at May- 
nooth, which, he thought, amply justified 
him in bringing forward the question. In 
the present Session the leaders of both 
parties in the State had vied with each 
other in eordially and completely ratifying 
an alliance with the priest party who were 
trained and educated at Maynooth. This, 
and other cireumstances, fully warranted 
them in asking what that party was. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, on the last 
oecasion when this subject was brought 
before the House, admitted that Maynooth 
was an experiment, and that it had been 
an ignominious failure. But another right 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury bench 
declared that Maynooth was not only an 
ignominious failure, but that it would be 
a thorn in the side of England so long as 
it was allowed to continue. Though the 
grant to Maynooth out of the public purse 
was only £30,000 a year, it resulted in a 
drain upon the public purse to the extent 
of £400,000 a year. The unfortunate in- 
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fluence of the teaching given at Maynooth 
made itself felt in a variety of ways, 
They had found, within the past year, the 
social and political disorder which had for 
so many years prevailed in Ireland ex. 
tended to thiscountry. The House should 
remember the riots which had recently 
occurred in Hyde Park and at Birkenhead, 
and the disloyal demonstrations which had 
accompanied the attempt to celebrate the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales in certain 
Irish towns on the 10th March last. Would 
any one attempt to deny that these riots 
were the result of organization ; that Car. 
dinal Wiseman had made himself a party 
to the demonstration in Hyde Park by 
passing through the park at the time it 
was going on—would any one deny that 
the rioters were organized and paid by the 
Roman Catholic priests, and that the priests 
paid the penalties imposed on the convicted 
rioters? In the same way, did any one 
doubt that the disturbances at Birkenhead 
were organized by the priests? Looking 
to the feeling in the country, he asked 
whether it was not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make some inquiry as to that or- 
ganization. Government, however, made 
no such inquiry, but they shut the gates 
of Hyde Park and prevented meetings being 
held there, thus depriving the people of 
the right they had exercised for many 
years, and in every town in the kingdom 
freedom of debate was prohibited, lest it 
might be offensive to the Roman Catholie 
priests ; and the Lord Mayor, acting under 
the same influence, had refused the use of 
the Guildhall for a meeting. On one oc- 
casion he was fortunate enough to bring 
the Secretary for Ireland on his legs in 
answer to a question as to the Prince of 
Wales being burned in effigy in Ireland, 
under the direct encouragement of the 
priests; and the right hon. Gentleman 
treated the matter as if it was not of the 
slightest consequence, and said that he had 
himself been burned in effigy on one ocea- 
sion. He ventured then to tell the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he now repeated, that 
these indications of the tendency to political 
and social disorders which had ravaged and 
continued to ravage Ireland were but the 
natural result of those doctrines which the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) had year after year been endes 
vouring to force upon the attention of the 
House as the doctrines taught at Maynooth. 
From the day when the canon law was 
introduced into this country in 1851 
(when the country was roused sud thea 
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went to sleep again on the assurance of 
the Government that the matter should be 
taken care of)—from that time agents had 
been engaged collecting evidence showing 
that the Ribbon Societies in Ireland were 
the source of the agrarian disturbances in 
that country, and that they were essentially 
the organised courts of the Roman Catholic 
riesthood, to give effect to the canon law. 

he hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
when he brought forward his Motions on 
this subject, always asked the House to 
withdraw the grant. He (Mr. Whalley) 
did not, on this occasion, ask the House to 
come to any conclusion that the teaching 
at Maynooth was disloyal, or that it was 
the source of those troubles in England or 
in Ireland. He merely called attention to 
these circumstances, as he might also do 
to the recent Reports of Sir George Grey 
from New Zealand, that wherever he went 
he found that the Roman Catholic priests 
were at the bottom of the rebellion of the 
Maories ; or to the reports which he re- 
ceived every week from Canada and New- 
foundland to the same effect. He did not 
ask for any decision of that kind at the 
present time. All he now asked was that 


the exceptional nature of this grant, which 
by an Act of Parliament was removed 


from the control of that House, should no 
longer continue. Ona former occasion he 
showed that the practical effect of taking 
the grant out of the control of the House 
was that the teaching at Maynooth, which 
was formerly Gallican, had become Jesuiti- 
cal. He was desirous, after the Motion of 
last year, to enable himself to bring before 
the House the practical working of this 
system, as shown in the conduct of those 
priests of Rome who had matriculated at 
Maynooth ; and he moved for a Return of 
the priests who had been educated at 
Maynooth, and where they were minister- 
ing. Of course, his object in making that 
Motion was obvious, because it was well 
known that Maynooth was no longer the 
college for Ireland, but for every part of 
the British Empire. The House aceeded 
to that Motion ; but would it be credited, 
that on an order emanating from Maynooth, | 
Her Majesty’s Government came down to 
the House and rescinded the order, and | 
thas he was unable to trace these priests | 
to various parts of the world. This grant | 
was withdrawn from the eontrol of the | 
ouse in order to prevent the expression 
of the strong religious feeling which won| 
expressed in the Petitions he had presented, | 





and in order to prevent the grant being the | 
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subject of discussion. This was an addi- 
tional wrong to the people of this country, 
and an outrage to the Constitution. The 
grant ought to be placed under the annual 
control of Parliament, so that the College 
of Maynooth might have an opportunity of 
defending itself ; and if it could be shown 
that the books used there did not contain 
the principles which he had read in them, 
none would be more benefited than the 
Irish Members, and none more gratified 
than himself. There were circumstances 
which might justify a grant being made 
permanent, but in that case there should 
be a general concurrence of opinion on the 
subject. But there was no such concurrence 
with respect to the Maynooth grant, and it 
was for the express purpose of putting down 
diseussion that the grant was made per- 
manent. Last Session they had the fact 
admitted by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that the grant was an experiment, and 
that it had proved a failure; and it was 
acknowledged by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that it was a thorn in the side 
of this country. In the year 1829, when 
the Catholic Emancipation Act was passed, 
it was thought necessary to protect this 
country against the incursions of the Jesuits 
by expressly providing that no Jesuits 
should be allowed in this country. But it 
was a fact that Maynooth was become, to 
all intents and purposes, a Jesuit College ; 
that nunneries had increased from 50 to 
200 ; that chapels had been increased by 
some hundreds, and that the Jesuits re- 
ceived a considerable portion of the money 
which was intended to go to the support of 
the Church of England. When they found 
that the Government did not put in force 
the Act of 1829, that nothing was done to 
enforce the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, he 
thought if ever there was a case when the 
House might, without acceding to the 
statements of a person who, like himself, 
might be considered over-zealous, take the 
matter into its own hands, this was the case, 
That was the object of his Motion. Whe- 
ther the House might be disposed at a 
future time, the statements he had made 
being fully substantiated, to withdraw the 
grant, wasentirely another question ; but 
he respectfully submitted that on the state- 
ment of the Secretary for Ireland the ex- 
periment of continuing the Maynooth grant 
by Act of Parliament had failed, and in 
the fact that Maynooth had thereby been 
converted into a Jesuit college he had 
shown sufficient reason for the Motion he 


had brought forward. [The Speech of the 
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hon. Gentleman had been listened to with 
great impatience, and when he sat down, 
there were loud cries for a division. | 


Mr. SOMES seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘« That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee to consider the Act 8 & 9 
Vict., for the Endowment of the College of May- 
nooth, with a view to the repeal of the same, due 
regard being had to vested rights and interests.” 


Mr. BLACK rose to address the House, 
but thecries of ** Divide !’’ ** Divide !’’ ren- 
dered his speech almost inaudible. The 
hon. Member was understood to say that 
he had given notice of an Amendment to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough. He did not, however, propose to 
bring it forward upon the present occa- 
sion.- He would, at some future time, 
bring it forward as a substantive Motion. 
Seeing that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
received only 1}d. per head of State aid, 
while the Presbyterians received ls. 7d., 
and the members of the Established Church 
nearly £1, he thought it would be most un- 
just to withdraw this 1}d. from the Roman 
Catholics by repealing the Act for endow- 
ing Maynooth. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, who also rose 


amid loud cries for a division, said, the 
House is impatient for a division, and I 
will not detain it except for a very few 


minutes. The hon, Gentleman who made 
this Motion has paid a just compliment to 
my hon. Friend opposite the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), for 
the pertinacity with which he has argued 
this subject, and which left him an easy 
task to perform. Certainly, in performing 
that task, the hon. Gentleman went into a 
number of matters not connected with his 
Motion, for he not only alluded to the riots 
at Birkenhead and Hyde Park, but to the 
refusal of the Lord Mayor to lend the 
Guildhall for a public meeting. He said 
that this is the only grant which is removed 
from the observation of Parliament, and he 
wishes to repeal the Act of 1845. This, 
however, is not the only money-grant for 
educational purposes which is thrown upon 
the Consolidated Fund, because there is 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund a grant 
of £22,000 a year for the Established 
Church of Scotland, which never comes in 
the annual Votes of Parliament. [** Divide, 
divide!’’] I will be veryshort. The hon. 
Gentleman has alluded te some remarks 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and myself respecting the failure of this 


Mr. Whalley 
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institution. Whether it is a failure or nog 
I am not in a position to judge, but | think 
it would be very unfair to withdraw a grant 
that was made for the spiritual care of g 
great number of our fellow-countrymen, 
The hon. Member said, repeating a remark 
that he made last year, that the Ribbon 
societies in Ireland were representatives of 
the Canon Law of Rome. What he means 
by that observation I know not, but nothing 
can be more absurd than such an expression, 

Mr. WHALLEY: I rise to order, 
[** Order !” 

Str ROBERT PEEL: The hon. Gen. 
tleman will have an opportunity of answer. 
ing me next year. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Sir, I rise to order, 
I submit that the right hon. Gentleman is 
out of order in misrepresenting a speaker's 
words. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
will have an opportunity of reply. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I did not use the 
words imputed to me. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I wrote them 
down, and I do not think I misrepresented 
him. The hon. Gentleman says that the 
Roman Catholic priests are intolerant, 
Whether they are intolerant I know not— 
I do not believe they are. But as members 
of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, and with another Established 
Church in Scotland, and contributing, as 
we do, to the maintenance of other sects, 
like the Presbyterians in the North of Ire- 
land, I think it would be intolerant in us 
if we should endeavour to preclude our 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen from 
the opportunities of religious instruction 
and spiritual knowledge which they derive 
from the efficient maintenance of the estab- 
lishment of Maynooth. I speak the views 
of the Government when I say that we 
must oppose the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Peterborough. 
[** Divide, divide !”"] 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
to see a renewal of the attempts whi 
had been made on previous occasions to 
stifle all discussion of this subject, whieh 
attempts were similar to those made recently 
throughout the country to stifle discussions 
on subjects analogous to that now before 
the House. He thought it was disrepect 
ful to the people of this country to vote 
away their money in silence, enforced by 
a system of opposition to free discussion. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, had spoken of the grants to the 
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different religious denominations as if they 
ded Roman Catholicism, the Esta- 
blished Church, and Presbyterianism, as 
ouly so many forms of superstition, one 
more absurd than another. This was 
not a rational way of looking at the ques- 
tion. To take the lowest view, a desire 
for religion was a positive appetite of the 
human mind; and it was incumbent on 
the Government to take care that the 
doctrines it assisted to disseminate were 
not such as were inimical to the true 
interests of mankind. He wished for a 
moment to call the attention of the 
House to the position in which this coun- 
try stood among the nations of the 
earth. It was perfectly obvious that May- 
nooth had become what it was predicted 
early in the century by Lord Chancellor 
Redesdale it would become—a monastic 
institution. If they turned to Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, they would find that the 
ple and Government of Spain, France, 
and Italy had found it necessary to reduce 
and suppress such institutions ; surely, 
then, it was very absurd that this Pro- 
testant country should pay for maintaining 
and extending them. It was only right 
that the House should be made acquainted 
with the views taken by persons of ex- 
treme Ultramontane opinions with regard 
to the effect of this grant upon the Roman 
Catholic population in Ireland. At a din- 
ner at Liverpool the other day, at which a 
person who claimed to be the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop of the district presided, the 
health of the Pope was given before that 
of Her Majesty, and then the Rev. Mr. 
Wilberforce delivered an address, in which 
he said— 

“After a period of 300 years they had seen 
that the Anglican religion had failed to spread 
itself in the extended empire which had been 
given to the English. It was as a sickly exotic, 
fortified, as it had been, by grants from the Bri- 
tish Parliament, taken from the money raised 
from Catholics as well as Protestants, The Ca- 
tholic religion, on the contrary, had taken deep 
root, and was overshadowing the land until it had 
become, not the sole religion, but the prevalent 
religion, and was dominant in Australia, the United 
States, and Canada. As other religions were dy- 
ing out, the Catholic religion was spreading and 
taking root. All this was owing first of all to the 
providence of God, but the great instrument had 
been the Irish nation.” 


Speaking of the progress which Catholicism 
had made in that town (Liverpool), he 


“That fifty or sixty years ago some of their 
congregations numbered only thirty or forty per- 
tons, but the question was whether there were not 
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150,000 Catholics in Liverpool at the present 
time. The Catholic religion had risen to its pre- 
sent state not by the help of any political party or 
any particular public man. Public men had flat- 
tered them alike, not from any love to their reli- 
gion, but because they saw the Catholics were 
getting strong enough to be useful to them, and 
so they ‘ sought their help.’” 

That was a very significant declaration 
from a highly-educated and influential 
gentleman, the editor of The Weekly 
Register. It amounted to this, that Rome 
considered the Irish people as the great 
agents for the extension of her dominion, 
while the Parliament of England were 
asked to furnish the means for educating 
the Catholic priesthood in the Ultramon- 
tane doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
that they might become the directors of this 
agency. When the grant was first made, 
the Church of Rome was in a very differ- 
ent position, At that time the Pope had 
suppressed the Jesuits, and Rome had re- 
ceded from the principles of aggression into 
which she had been driven by the Jesuits 
at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century: the Roman Catholic Church was 
endeavouring to become, in the Catholic 
countries of the world, a local and national 
Church. When Mr. Pitt saw the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and priesthood endea- 
vouring to nationalize themselves, and 
found them threatened by the revolution- 
ists, he stepped forward to aid the efforts of 
the Irish Roman Catholics to furnish them- 
selves with a priesthood educated in their 
own country and animated by all those 
national feelings which were likely to spring 
from an establishment instituted under such 
circumstances. But the circumstances now 
were totally changed. The Jesuits had 
been re-organized, and at this moment it 
was notorious that the Court of Rome was 
under the influence of the Jesuit party. 
There was ample evidence that the action 
of that party was scarcely religious, so 
essentially political had it become. Its 
organization was opposed to free institu- 
tions, and sought the establishment of des- 
potism ; in corroboration of this we had re- 
cently seen in the United States the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Hughes preaching a 
war of extermination against the Southera 
States, and treating Ireland as though it 
was his legitimate recruiting ground. 
There was now no plea of poverty upon 
which to justify the grant to Maynooth. 
Only the year before last Cardinal Wise- 
man congratulated the Roman Catholics 
of England upon the evidences of the 
wealth of their Church and upon the ex- 
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tension of their religious and monastic 
establishments. Legate Cullen had written 
in the same sense with respect to Ireland ; 
therefore the people of this country were 
only reasonable when they asked that 
Parliament should: resume. its control of 
the expenditure for Maynooth, in order 
that the public money might not be made 
accessory to purposes which were opposed 
to the national character and laws, and 
were dangerous to the institutions of the 
country. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in reply, complained 
that the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had put words into 
his mouth which were mere nonsense. 
What he had really said was, that the 
Ribbon and other secret societies, which 
changed their names as the chameleon 
changed its skin, could not be better de- 
scribed than as agencies whereby the Ro- 
man Catholic priests carried into effect the 
canon law of Rome. The only object he 
had in view was to bring the grant within 
the control of the House of Commons, 
whatever might be the amount they chose 
to devote to the purpose. 


Maynooth 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 100 ; Noes 
198: Majority 98. 
AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C.B. Ewing, H. E. Cram- 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. _‘ Fellowes, E. 
Ayrton, A. S. Filmer, Sir E. 
Aytoun, R. S. ’ Finlay, A. S. 
Baines, E. Galway, Viscount 
Beach, W. W. B. Gard, R. 8S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. Getty, S. G. 
Benyon, R. Gore, J. R. O. 
Beresford, rt.hon. W. Griffith, C.D. 
Blackburn, P. Hadfield, G. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. Hamilton, Major 
Bramley-Moore. J. Hill, hon. R. C, 
Bridges, Sir B. W. Holmesdale, Viscount 
Butler, C. S. Hopwood, J. T. 
Cairns, Sir H, M‘C. Horsfall, T. B, 
Cave, S. Hotham, Lord 
Close, M. C. Jolliffe, H. H. 

Cole, hon. H. Kennard, R. W. 
Cole, hon. J. L. Ker, D. S. 

Collier, R. P. Kinnaird, hon. A, F. 
Coningham, W. Knox, hon. Major S. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. Langton, W. G. 
Crossley, Sir F. Langton, W. H. G. 
Davie, Sir H, R. F. Lawson, W. 
Doulton, F. Lefroy, A. 

Du Cane, C, Long, R. P. 

Duke, Sir J. Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Dundas, F. Mackie, J. 

Malins, R. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Miller, W. 

Mills, A. 


ge 
Ellice, E. (St. 
Ewart, W. 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Montgomery, Sir G. 
Morris, D. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Mure, D. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J.. 
North, Colonel 
O'Neill, E. 
Pakenham, Colonel 
Parker, Major W. 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pevensey, Viscount 
Pigott, Serjeant 
Scott, Sir W. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, S. G. 
Spooner, R. 
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Stanhope, J. B. 
Setwart, Sir M. R.§, 
Stuart, Lieut. Col, W 
Tite, W. 

Torrens, R, 
Turner, C. 

Vance, J. 
Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, J. R. 
Watlington, J. W, P. 
White, J. 

Williams, W. 
Yorke, hon. E, T, 


TELLERS. 
Mr. Whalley 
Mr. Somes 


NOES. 


Acton, Sir J. D. 
Adair, H. E. 
Addington, hon. W. W. 
Angerstein, W. 
Antrobus, A. 
Atherton, Sir W. 
Bagwell, J. 
Bailey, C. 
Baripg, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hn. Sir F.T. 
Bass, M. T. 
Bazley, T. 
Beaumont, S. A: 

ft, G. S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. C. P. F. 
Black, A. 
Blencowe, J. G. 
Bond, J. W. M‘G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bouverie, hon. P. P. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, H. A 
Buchanan, W. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Butt, I. 
Buxton, C, 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Chapman, J. 
Clay, J. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Colonel 
Clifton, Sir R. J. 
Cobden, R. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W. B. 
Cogan, W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, T. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Cox, W. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Cubitt, W. 
Davey, R. 
Davie, Colonel F. 
Dawson, R. P 
Dent, J. D. 
Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dickson, Colonel 


Dillwyn, L. L. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Douglas, Sir C, 
Duff. R. W. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, TT, W. 
Ewart, J.C, 
Fenwick, H. 

Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, C. 8. 
French, Colonel 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M, 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Glyn, G. G. 

Gower, G. W. G. L. 
Greaves, E. 
Greene, J. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Greville, Colonel F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, B. 

Hankey, T. 


Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Herbert, rt. hon, H. Ae 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howes, B. 
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Redmond, J. E. 
Ricardo, 0. 
Robertson, H. 
Russell, H. 
Russell, A. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald, 
Scholefield, W. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Scully, V. 
Seely, C. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville, rt. hon, Sir 
W. M. 


Jackson, W. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kinglake, A.W. 


MacEvoy, E. 
Mackinnon, W. A.(Rye) 
M*‘Mahon, *‘. 

Maguire, J. F. 
Manners, rt. hn.Lord J. 


Stacpoole, W. 
Marshall, W. 


Staniland, M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Steel, J. 
Stirling, W. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, H. F. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waldron, L. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Watkins, Colonel L. 
Way, A. E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. Brown- 
White, L. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLERS. 
Mr. Brand 
Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 


Mitford, W. T. 
Monereiff, rt. hon. J. 


O'Donoghue, The 
O’Ferrall, rt. hn. R. M. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O'Hagan, rt. hon. T. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington,rt. hon. SirJ. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Patten, Colonel W. 

H 


Pease, H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. F. 


SEA FISHERIES. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Mr. FENWICK rose to move, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
to issue a Royal Commission of inquiry 
into our Sea Fisheries, with the view of increas- 
ing the supply of a favourite and nutritious 
atticle of food for the benefit of the public.” 
There could be no doubt, he said, of the 
importance of our sea fisheries, which 
furnished a large supply of food for all 
classes of the people. No complete sta- 
tisties could be obtained of the quantity 
of fish annually consumed in this country, 
but it must be enormous. Some idea 
of the extent, however, might be formed 
from the Returns he had procured from 
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some of our principal railway companies, 
of the quantities of fish conveyed over their 
lines into London during the year 1862. 
Those Returns were as follows :— London 
and Brighton, 5,174 tons ; Great Western, 
2,885 tons; North British, 8,303 tons ; 
Great Northern, 11,930 tons; North 
Eastern, 27,896 tons; South Eastern, 
3,218 tons ; Great Eastern, 29,680 tons. 
He had, in addition to this, a Return fur- 
nished by Mr. Heron, the town clerk of 
Manchester, showing that the average 
weekly sale of fish in the markets of that 
city in 1862 was 380 tons weight, or 
19,760 tons for the whole year. The 
quantities of different kinds of fish sold 
in London within the year were these :— 
Upwards of 500.000 of codfish were dis- 
posed of at Billingsgate, 25,000,000 of 
mackerel, upwards of 100,000.000 of 
soles, 35,000,000 of plaice. 200,000,000 
of fresh herrings, while the number of 
sprats could hardly be estimated. Coming 
to shellfish, there were 40,000 lobsters 
consumed daily in England; of oysters 
upwards of 500,000,000 a year were sold 
in Billingsgate; while 50,000,000 of 
mussels, 70,000,000 of cockles, and 
300,000,000 of periwinkles were eaten 
in the year by the poorer portion of 
the London community. Upwards of 
£10,000,000 sterling of capital was em- 
barked in this branch of industry, and 
240,000 brave and hardy men earnt their 
livelihood by it. With such an enormous 
consumption of fish as he had stated, it 
might be supposed there was no occasion 
for the Motion he was about to make ; 
but the fact was quite otherwise. He 
had been in communication with every 
fishing port in the country, and the 
almost universal cry was that our fish- 
eries were falling off year by year, and 
that unless something were done, very 
serious consequences would ensue. It 
might be asked what was the cause of 
this diminution. It was the same cause 
as that which destroyed our salmon fish- 
eries—namely, the neglect, perhaps the 
ignorance, of Nature’s own laws. Unfor- 
tunately, much connected with the habits 
of sea fish was beyond our ken, but we 
knew that its natural abode was in deep 
water, and that it approached the shal- 
lows near the shore for the purpose of 
spawning. When the spawn was deposit- 
ed, it took some time before it vivified ; 
and when the fry was produeed, it re- 
mained for a certain period about the 
place of its birth, until it became more 
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mature. Another fact which he believed 
to be true, although it was not univer- 
sally recognised, was, that for the spawn 
to be raked up and carried into deep 
water, or taken into the nets or boats, 
was destruction to the embryo fish. Any 
mode of fishing, therefore, which had the 
effect of raking up the spawn, or other- 
wise destroying it, by taking it into the 
boats, or carrying it into deep water, 
must be prejudicial to our fisheries. The 
question then arose, how was this to be 
prevented ? Now, two destructive modes 
of fishing were now in use—namely, the 
system of trawling, and the seine system. 
Part of the apparatus employed in traw] 
fishing scraped up the mud at the bottom 
of the shore in a manner somewhat ana- 
logous to the action of a shrimp net. 
Thus the trawl net, when improperly 
used—that was, when taken over the 
shallow breeding ground, raked up the 
spawn to an enormous extent, prevented 
it ever afterwards from vivifying, and 
necessarily destroyed a great amount of 
fish life. In addition to that, the fry 


which hovered about the breeding place 
was raked up by the same process, and 
part of it carried into deep water and 


part taken into the boats, causing a 
great destruction of the young fish. One 
afternoon, only a few months ago, he was 
astonished to see exposed for sale, in a 
northern eity, two eart-loads of codfish, 
the largest of which was not bigger than 
his hand; and he appealed to the House 
whether that did not show a wanton 
waste of God's gifts to man? But be- 
sides this, the fish were frequently so 
much bruised by the trawl net as to be 
considerably deteriorated in quality. The 
trawl net was worked in this way : — It 
was attached to the stern of a boat of 
about forty tons burden, and allowed to 
drift with the tide at the rate of from 
four to seven miles an hour, and it some- 
times ran for seventy or eighty miles be- 
fore it was taken up. It passed over a 
great deal of hard ground, with a great 
quantity of spawn, and small as well as 
large fish; and the large fish, which 
would otherwise be in good condition for 
the market, were bruised, had their scales 
torn off, their gall bladders burst, and 
were otherwise injured—one-third being 
rendered entirely unfit for use. It was 
easy to tell by the bruises on the fish, 
and other marks on them when offered 
for sale, that they bad been taken by 
trawl. The system of fishing with the 
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seine net was attended with very much 
the same results. The seine was either 
attached to the boat or the shore, |}, 
was a long net, which was drawn out 
to sea, made to encircle a large space, and 
then dragged in to the shore, scraping the 
bottom of the ground as it was brought to 
the land. Here, again, they had the same 
effect produced as he had already de. 
scribed ; for the shallow water being the 
breeding ground, the spawn was disturbed, 
If the House would allow him, he would 
adduce some testimony in support of the 
views he had indicated. The first wit. 
ness was Mr. J. Couch, a gentleman of 
very great information, and one of the 
first naturalists in the country. The wit- 
ness lived in a fishing district, and had 
paid great attention, for a number of years, 
to the subject of trawling. He stated 
that— 

“Since the practice of trawling has been in 
troduced into this locality [Cornwall] it is the 
expressed belief of the fishermen that the produce 
of the fisheries has greatly fallen off. he de. 
struction of the spawn, spawning ground, and food 
of young fish is well known ; but precise evidence 
of this could scarcely be obtained, as all this mess 
is swept overboard at sea; and as many, perhaps 
most, of the proprietors of trawl vessels live on 
shore, being sailors, sail-makers, and fish mer- 
chants, the actual fishermen may be afraid to 
acknowledge the truth of the case through fear 
of being dismissed from employment. It is 
well known that fish caught with a trawl are 
much inferior in value to such as have bees 
taken with a line, as might be supposed, when we 
consider that they have been dragged along the 
bottom of the sea for several miles amid a mass 
of rubbish. Their fins thus become torn and 
their bodies bruised, so as to become putrid long 
before such as are caught in any other way. 
I have seen sur mullets caught in a trawl, that, 
for a time, I could hardly tell what sort of fish 
they were. It is my opinion that much of the 
injury inflicted may be obviated by only limiting 
the time when the trawl may be employed—that 
time being when the more valuable kinds of fish 
are engaged in spawning, and at other times they 
should not come within a given distanee of land. 
I have heard it remarked, by those who are well 
acquainted with the subject, that the practice of 
trawling is as adverse to its own prosperity as to 
the fishing by hook and line, since for one 
carried to market many hundreds are destroyed; 
so that trawling itself must end at last by its 
own acts. But this is poor consolation to the 
public, who, now that the railroad could convey 
them rapidly and cheaply, might be supplied 
abundantly, if fish were as abundant as formerly 
they were.” 

Mr. J. G. Williamson, of Billingsgate, one 
of the largest fish-salesmen in 
wrote— 

“ believe that the destraction of small fish and 
spawn by the trawl is one of the causes of the 
scarcity of fish as regards our own coasts, the 
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trawl retaining so much of the smaller fish as it 
. . Il am sure that if any one under- 
standing fisheries were to see the small soles and 
other small fish sold in Billingsgate Market, and 
which is often disposed of for less than its cost for 
jage, he would soon come to the conclusion 
that something ought to be done. I believe, if 
the wholesale destruction of small fish that now 
takes place is continued, that in the course 
of a few years the fisheries on our coast will 
suffer very materially.” 
An extensive wholesale firm of Billings- 
gate reported that — 

“The fish caught by trawling is not either 

%0 in quality or condition as that caught by 
or floating nets.” 
The Rev. J. Wilcox, of Fowey, in Corn- 
wall, states that— 

“The destruction caused by the trawl is most 
terrible to contemplate, The trawl sweeps every- 
thing before it. The destruction of spawn is 
immense.” 

He now came to the evidence of a man 
who was himself the captain of a trawler. 
He stated that — 


“ When the trawl is pulled up, such fish as had- 
docks are found to be completely scaled. They 
are obliged to be gutted at once, otherwise, owing 
to the bursting of the gall bladder, they would 
become quite black or green, and be utterly un- 
saleable, Dividing a haul of the trawl into three 
parts, one part would be fit for food ; another 
would be quite small and immature fish ; while 
the third would be utterly useless. He had 
sometimes thrown overboard as many as 7,000 or 
8,000 fish at once. As to spawn, on one occasion 
while he had three tons of spawn, as he estimated 
by the weight of the trawl, in his net, he had only 
besides some crabs, and a dozen flat fish. He 
considered that a single trawl destroyed hundreds 
of tons of spawn yearly.” 

Another man, who for the last thirteen 
years had regularly worked in a North Sea 
trawler, gave him the following evidence: — 

“The test used to ascertain the best fishing 
gs is the existence of spawn on the ground. 

lead is heaved overboard. If it comes up 
covered with spawn, then the trawl is at once 
heaved over, and good fishing is expected. When 
the trawl is hauled on board, the pockets would 
be full of soles, and a few haddocks—perhaps 
a turbot or two. Spawn will hang around the 
ground rope, stick outside the net, and drop 
out of it as it is pulled up from the sea and the 
water drains out. The bag, or cod end, will con- 
tain all sorts of fish—shells, spawn, sea anemones, 
occasionally the dead body of a man, portions 
of bodies, some dead stinking fish, which have 
been killed by other trawl nets previously pass- 
img over the ground. Fish, such as haddocks, 
gurnets, &c., with their backs injured, their fins 
gone, their eyes out — plaice with their spots 
rubbed off. The larger the take,the more damaged 
the fish. He has sometimes thrown overboard as 
many as seven or eight baskets of fish after one 

’ ve or six hundred fish in a basket—some 
alive, some dead, some dying. At other times there 
have been so many small and worthless fish that 
the bulwarks have had to be unshipped, and they 





have been swept overboard with brooms. Trawlerg 
always got turbots, soles, haddocks, and in the 
summer time plaice.” 

One person stated that— 

“The fishing grounds in the North Sea were 
gradually becoming poorer. That the produce of 
the silver pits, near the Dogger Bank, one of the 
most prolific grounds in the English waters, did 
not produce one-third of the quantity they once 
did. Some grounds were altogether exhausted by 
the trawlers,” 

Again, Mr. Dawson Campbell, of Folke- 
stone, wrote— 

“ When trawling near shore in spawning time, 
quantities of spawn are brought up by the trawl, 
and also large numbers of small fish, and these 
remain in the boats till the net is cleaned, when, 
of course, the greater part of them are dead. All 
fish, except flat fish, are very much disfigured by 
the meshes of the trawl ; in fact, during the whit- 
ing season, those caught by the trawl do not fetch 
nearly the price that whiting caught by the hook 
and line do, As regards the number of trawlers 
generally at work, it is impossible to obtain ac- 
curate information.” 

From all parts of England he had reports 
as to the decreasing quantity of fish that 
were now caught; and that state of things 
he believed was attributable to the use of 
the trawl. He did not ask the House to 
pass any Resolution against trawling, which 
he believed might be conducted under such 
regulations as would prevent any real in- 
jury to the fishing—by being confined, for 
instance, to deep waters, and kept off the 
spawning grounds ; but as now practised it 
inflicted very great injury. Parliament had 
already passed laws for the purpose of re- 
gulating trawling ; but those laws had be- 
come obsolete. No action could be taken 
upon them except by the Attorney Gene- 
ral. A Commission had been issued, a short 
time ago, to inquire into the operation of 
the Acts relating to trawling for herring 
on the coast of Scotland. The Report was 
one of very great ability, and was signed 
by Sir Lyon Playfair, Professor Huxley, 
and Mr. Charles Francis Maxwell. That 
Report distinctly recommended that no in- 
terference should be made with trawl her- 
ring fishing on the coast of Scotland. But 
the trawl-net used in fishing for herrings 
was not the trawl to which he referred. 
This was stated to be so by the Commis- 
sioners themselves. The Commissioners 
proceeded to consider the effect of beam 
trawling upon white fish, and they went on 
to say that cod, ling, and other white fish 
were great enemies of the herring, aud in- 
ferred that the more those enemies were 
destroyed the more herrings there would 
be. But the herring, althongh a most valu- 
able fish, was not the only kind of fish to 
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be considered, as there were others equally 
deserving of being regarded as valuable for 
human food. Another Report had been 
made by the Inspectors of Salmon Fishe- 
ries in England and Wales, to the conclud- 
ing paragraph of which he would invite the 
attention of the House— 


** There is one other subject to which we think 
it is our duty very shortly to refer, although the 
notice of it is not imposed upon us by the 32nd 
section of the Act. On very many parts of the 
coast our attention has been called to the decreas- 
ing value of the sea fisheries. Complaints have 
been made to us that the inshore banks, which a 
few years since supplied food and employment for 
the population of the neighbouring country, are 
now fished out, and there is some danger that the 
deep-sea banks will also fail, unless such regula- 
tions are sanctioned by the Legislature as will pre- 
vent excessive and wasteful fishing. In some re- 
spects the habits of sea fish and of salmon are the 
same. The parent fish of both resort to shallower 
water than they usually frequent, for the purpose 
of spawning, and the fry generally are gregarious, 
and in the fresh or tidal water, as the case may 
be, they went the shallows and the shores. 
The stages in the life of both, then, in which they 
are most exposed to capture are those when they 
are of least value as food and of most value for 
reproduction ; and the injury that is done to the 
sea fishing by the destructive capture of the fish 
in these stages, especially that of the fry, we be- 
lieve to be very great. At Topsham, near Exeter, 
we heard ‘that hundreds of waggon loads of 
small fish, soles, cod, whiting, turbot, are taken 
in the year, and bushels and bushels are 
thrown away with the weed from the nets to 
die.’ At Seaton, on the Devonshire coast, we 
saw the mackerel nets this year draw to shore 
thousands of the fry of all sorts of sea fish. ‘The 
large proportion of these fry were so small that 
they were left on the beach. In our report on 
the Bristol Channel we have referred to the puts 
and to the hose nets. Similar evidence of their 
destructive influence upon the fry of sea fish has 
been repeatedly given us, and by the hose nets 
Bridgwater Bay fisheries are said to be nearly 
destroyed. On the Lancashire and other portions 
of the coast the fry are also much killed. On the 
North-east coast loud complaint has been lately 
made that the trawlers are destroying the fisheries 
by working too near the shore. The oyster fish- 
eries are also suffering, and the demand is increas- 
ing as the supply diminishes. At Milford Haven 
this has been so much felt that the common fisher- 
men have requested official interference. Sea fish 
of most kinds are wonderfully reproductive ; but, 
on the other hand, the loss to which all the breeds 
are naturally exposed, is undoubtedly very great. 
The sea is teeming with life; but that life in one 
form is supported by life in another ; and we may 
accept the large power of reproduction that nature 
has given to sea fish as a proof of the heavy drain 
that is constantly made upon them without any 
artificial aids from man.” 


He believed these words embodied much 
good sense. A few years back he had made 
a similar Motion to the present, in respect 
to the salmon fishery. The House then 
assented to the Address which he proposed, 
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and a Royal Commission was Appointed, 
which prosecuted its inquiries in all parts 
of the kingdom, and presented a most valy. 
able Report. Upon the recommendations 
of that Report, an Act was passed, Which, 
although it had been only two years ig 
force, had proved so successful that he wag 
constantly receiving letters of con 
lation and thanks for the humble part which 
he had taken in the matter. He was as. 
sured that that Act had actually resusei. 
tated the salmon fisheries, and that many 
rivers, where before no salmon could be 
found, were now becoming well stocked, 
He might mention that on Saturday last 
four salmon were taken in the Thames at 
the Nore, in the stage between smolts and 
grilse, one weighing about a pound, whieh 
proved that even in respect of the Thames, 
with all its disadvantages, the Act had 
answered its purpose. Upon the former 
occasion he had been met with something 
like a taunt that he was taking measures 
to protect the salmon, the rich man’s food, 
but did not take any care of the humbler 
fish which formed the food of the poorer 
classes. He did so now, and therefore he 
hoped the House would agree to his Motion, 
Mra. CAVE seconded the Motion. He 
had himself placed a notice on the paper of 
a Motion for a Committee on this subject; 
but the hon. Member for Sunderland having 
been first in the field he willingly gave way 
to him, besides which, on consideration, he 
thought that a Commission was better suited 
than a Committee for the purposes of the 
inquiry. The hon. Member had gone % 
fully into the general question that he 
should say but little upon it. His ow 
opinion was that the Convention of 1839 
between France and England, and the two 
Acts of Parliament by which its provisions 
were carried out—namely, the 6 & 7 Vid, 
ec. 79, and the 18 & 19 Vict., c. 101, erred 
in attempting too much. The exclusion of 
fishermen of each country from the term- 
torial limits of the other was a wise met 
sure; but the minute regulations as 0 
fence months and size of nets, which 
be but imperfectly enforced in the deep 
sea, and could only be enforced by mun 
cipal authority within the three-mile limit, 
were more vexatious than useful, es 
as they could not be imposed upon the fieher- 
men of other nations. Such regulations 
were necessary, and he agreed with the 
hon. Member that they ought to be far 
more strictly enforced. But they 
be enforced, not in the deep sea, where 
fish do not breed, and where the fry a 
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seldom found but on our own shores, on 
the inshore banks and shallow waters ; 
and if there were any doubt upon this 

int, the observations of the Inspectors 
of salmon fisheries in their second report, 
alluded to by his hon. Friend, would en- 
tirely remove it. There was no point 
in the Convention more open to remark 
than that which regulated oyster fish- 
ing. Oysters were of various species, but 
for convenience they might be classed 
jn two divisions—large and small, or deep 
and shallow water oysters. The latter, 
from being more under the influence of the 
sun, spawned earlier than the former, and 
the fence months had been fixed in refer- 
ence to those alone, so that no fishing was 
allowed after April. Such regulations 
were, no doubt, valuable to prevent the 
fish being disturbed during spawning ; not 
that the small oysters would be sold as food 
during the spawning season, for they were 
not fit to be eaten. The small oysters, gene- 
rally called ‘natives,’ were not seen in 
London markets from May to September, 
yet they came from private and river beds 
to which the fence months did not apply. 
Still he advocated no relaxation as regarded 
these. But the law pressed most injuriously 
on the deep-sea oyster fisheries. The beds 
from which they were taken, and which 
had been discovered since the date of the 
Convention, lay in mid channel, more than 
twenty miles from land, thirty fathoms 
deep; and the fish there spawned two 
months later than the smaller oysters. 
Yet fishing was rigorously forbidden 
during May and June, when the oysters 
were in highest perfection and weather 
most favourable. Any vessel found with 
oysters and dredges on board, only a few 
hours after the 30th of April was liable to 
seizure by French or English authorities, 
and the owners might be subjected to fine, 
confiscation, and even imprisonment, But 
fishing on these beds was not prevented by 
this law. The French and English could 
only bind each other ; every other nation 
might fish these deep-sea banks during the 
fence months, and in fact the Dutch were 
inthe habit of doing so. In reality, the 
disability only affected the English, as the 
French did not like fishing so far from 
home, nor did they appreciate the large 
coarse oysters found on these banks. What 
would be thought of the sense of two men 
who bound each other with a penalty not to 
walk in Regent Street? But how much 
more absurd such a compact would seem if 
Sue would nowinally pass through it to his 
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ordinary avocations, while the other never 
went near it. Yet this was just the case 
as between the English and French. The 
result of the law was that the deep-sea beds 
were dredged in winter and spring during 
boisterous weather at great risk of loss of 
boats and.tackle, and even loss of life; that 
the fish were brought to the private beds 
in the river Adur, at Shoreham, at New- 
haven, Bosham, Havant, and other places 
on the coast to which the fence months did 
not apply, where there was frequently great 
mortality among them from frost, fresh 
water floods, and other causes, and where 
they deteriorated and became less whole- 
some when taken out for summer consump- 
tion than if brought direct from the deep- 
sea beds. This was not a small question. 
The large coarse oyster was the luxury of 
the working classes of this country ; and 
while the price of the small delicate oyster, 
best known to hon. Members, was 44s. a 
bushel, that of the deep-sea oysters was 
only 8s., and would be cheaper were it not 
for these artificial disabilities. During 
summer these oysters might be seen on 
stalls in almost every street; they were 
found in the great manufacturing towns of 
the midland and nerthern counties and at 
every fair and race-course in the kingdom. 
In Shoreham alone some 150 vessels of 
from eighteen to twenty-five tonsa, with four 
to six hardy seamen, were employed in the 
trade, besides about 100 men carting on 
shore, and the carriage by the Brighton 
railway between Shoreham and London 
amounted to between £6,000 and £7,000 
a year. There would be no difficulty in 
restricting the oyster dredgers to that part 
of the sea which would prevent any chance 
of their interfering with the shallow-water 
beds. He hoped this Commission would 
be appointed, and that one of its first fruits 
might be the removal of this disability, 
which he regarded as a disgrace to our 
statute-book. 

Mr. CLAY said, there was no doubt a 
deal of jealousy between the line and the 
trawl fishermen, and the statements on 
both sides should be received with caution. 
Perhaps a Royal Commission might be of 
some service in determining whether the 
trawlers or line fishers were right in their 
statements ; for the trawl fishermen not 
only denied that they injured the fishing 
grounds, but they asserted that, in fact, they 
improved them. Certainly, the difference 
between them was most astounding; but 
he could not see that it would serve any 
other useful purpose. The question was— 
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ie it worth while to go to the expense and 
trouble of a Commision for that purpose ? 
There was no real reason to believe that 
any sensible harm was being done, or that 
there was any real decrease in the fisheries. 
The fact was, that within the last few years 
the supply of fish had enormously increased, 
and the price of fish had not increased in 
a greater degree than the price of other 
articles of food. Mr. Mahew, in his book on 
London said that more than 1,500,000 Ib. 
of soles and more than 28,000,000 Ib. of 
plaice were sold from the barrows by the 
hawkers about the streets of London. The 
number of boats employed in trawling had 
not fallen off, which was a pretty fair proof 
that there had been no diminution in the 
amount of fish to be found in the seas. 
He would remind the House that the 
French fishermen had a right to fish 
within three miles of our coast, and they 
could not be controlled by any rules which 
this House might adopt ; so that even if the 
object of his hon. Friend were attained, 
trawling would not be put a stop to—it 
would simply be handed over to the fo- 
reigner. He had no objection to an inquiry, 
and he was sure the trawlers were not the 
least afraid of any inquiry which could be 
made. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared to him 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Fenwick) had 
fallen into an error in reference to trawling. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) had been in the habit 
of trawling for forty years, and he had 
never seen a trawl of the deseription given 
by his hon. Friend. He talked of a trawl 
which had attached to it a chain which 
went tearing along the ground at four miles 
an hour ; but he (Mr. Bentinck) had never 
seen a trawl with a chain attached to it, 
and no trawl ever went over the ground 
at the rate of four miles an hour, unless, 
indeed, it were some peculiar kind of traw] 
used on one particular part of the coast 
and unknown elsewhere. The very object 
of the trawler was not to disturb the ground 
more than he could help. His hon. Friend 
said, that there was great diminution in 
the quantity of fish taken at particular 
places; but that might be accounted for 
hy the enormous increase in the number of 
fishing boats. At the Dogger Bank, for in- 
stance, a hundred men were employed now, 
where twelve were employed formerly. His 
hon. Friend, however, said that at Dover and 
Brixham, the fishing was as good as ever, 
and there was no place where there was 
more trawling than at Brixham. If the 
House should put a stop to trawling, they 
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would stop the supply of fish, for nothi 
like the present supply could be obtained 
by line fishing. He did not say that in. 
quiry would do much harm, though he cer. 
tainly thought that it would not do much 
good; but he asked the House to be 
cautious in dealing with an industry that 
employed so many hands, and supplied the 
people with such an abundant and valuable 
article of food as fish. 

Mr. COLLIER wished to say a word 
in favour of the trawlers, who had been 
subjected to a rather unmerited attack, 
It was an ancient industry, and employed 
a great number of people. He had fre 
quently inspected the fishmarket at Ply- 
mouth, and he could assure the House that 
the fish there showed no appearance of the 
mangling and mutilation of which his hon, 
Friend spoke. He had never heard of any 
complaint against trawling either in Devon 
or Cornwall, and on the coasts of those 
counties a large proportion of the inha 
bitants obtained their living by that occu 
pation. His hon. Friend had spoken of 
the disappearance of fish from particular 
localities ; but the capricious disposition of 
the fish accounted for their appearance and 
disappearance off certain coasts. It was 
well known that they often changed their 
grounds. Pilchards used to be found of 
the north coast of Cornwall, but they no 
longer appeared there. They could not 
have been destroyed, and it could hardly 
be supposed that they were so annoyed 
with the trawl nets as to leave in disgust, 
He thought the real object of the Motion 
was to favour the line fishermen at the 
expense of the net fishermen, and he hoped 
the Government would not accede to the 
appointment of an expensive Commission, 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought no 
reply had been given to the arguments of 
his hon. Friend who had introduced the 
Motion, and the House should bear in mind 
that what was asked was not that there 
should be any interference with the trawl 
fishing or any other description of fishing, 
but that they should inquire whether it was 
practicable to apply to the preservation of 
sea fisheries similar legislation to that whieh 
had been so successful in reference to the 
inland fisheries. Whether fish were or were 
not in the habit of changing their 
capriciously, no natural law was better a 
certained than this, that they came to the 
shallow water to spawn ; and it was in these 
shallow waters that the trawl nets did 
much mischief. It was not desired that 
the trawl net should be put down, but sim 
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ply that there should be an inquiry ; and 
the reports which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Fenwick) had received from all parts, except 
from Brixham and Dover, showed that the 
fisheries were falling off, which clearly 

ved that inquiry was necessary. At 
Picham and Dover, moreover, it was deep- 
sea fishing that was carried on, and not 
trawling, which was practised only in shal- 
low water. Considering the destructive 
modes employed in these fisheries, he 
thought there was fair ground for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Fenwick) had introduced the Motion under 
discussion in a speech of great interest, 
and had no doubt laid before the House 
with great correctness the different reports 
which he had received from different parts 
of the country in reference to the alleged 
deerease in the supply of fish. But he 
must at the same time observe that he 
thought the terms of the Motion itself were 
extremely wide, and that a Commission such 
as that which he proposed—to inquire gene- 
rally into the sea-fisheries of the United 
Kingdom—would take a long time to com- 
plete its inquiry, while it would also be at- 
tended with considerable expense. If the 


Commission were likely to prove valuable, 
no doubt the expense ought not to stand in 
the way of its appointment ; but a Commis- 
sion of inquiry —especially one without any 
definite object—a large searching fishing 
inquiry—would not, he thought, be founda 
very practical mode of dealing with the 


subject. The Commission which was ap- 
pointed last year or the year before on the 
subject of Scotch fisheries had for its ob- 
ject to make a definite inquiry. There 
had been great quarrelling and even blood- 
shed in regard to the mode of catching 
herrings, and it was absolutely necessary 
to investigate the particular point in order 
to find out what alterations were required 
in the law in reference to those localities. 
The inquiry was soon completed, and some 
of the information furnished to the Com- 
mission was very valuable. Reference 
having been made to the French treaty, 
he would take that opportunity of remind- 
ing hon. Members how we stood in reference 
to sea fishing. We had bound ourselves 
by various international obligations with 
respect to the fisheries in the Channel and 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom, but 
the principal clauses of the treaty were 
applicable to the channel between England 
aud France. Well, at the present moment 
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we were on the point of negotiating a joint 
inquiry by Commissioners of France and 
England into the working of the laws now 
in foree under that treaty. Those laws 
related to many of the questions to which 
his hon. Friend had referred. For instance, 
the size of the meshes of the nets, the 
fence months, the proper months for taking 
oysters, and many other regulations relat- 
ing to the preservation and breeding of fish, 
were contained in the treaty aud in the 
Act of Parliament for giving effect to that 
treaty, which they were about to investi- 
gate by the appointment of a joint Com- 
mission. That being the position of affairs, 
he did not think it would be an advisable 
course to start an independent Commission 
of this roving character, that had to inquire 
into oyster, herring, mackerel, and pilchard 
fishing, trawl fishing, and deep-line fishing 
in the North Sea. All these branches of 
industry employed large numbers of per- 
sons, most of whom would, no doubt, feel 
some little alarm at this inquiry. The 
Commission proposed with reference to the 
French treaty would have a very definite 
object, and be attended with a most useful 
and practical result ; and therefore, with- 
out denying that a scientific inquiry might 
be useful, he must oppose the Motion for 
this independent Commission. It was upon 
that ground mainly that he rested his oppo- 
sition ; though if he were asked to agree 
to the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into a particular industry, say trawl- 
ing with a beam net, he would say that 
he could hardly conceive any kind of re- 
striction which it would be advisable to 
put upon it. He thought it would be very 
difficult indeed to restrict or interfere with 
the industry of that class of persons who 
earried on their pursuits in the deep sea, 
far from any coast—in fact, where they were 
practically beyond the reach of police regu- 
lations ; and if they were to make an in- 
quiry special into this method of fishing, it 
would create alarm, perhaps unnecessarily, 
among a body of men forming some of the 
most praiseworthy and hardy of British 
sailors. He hoped, in conclusion, that his 
hon. Friend would rest satisfied with having 
raised a discussion of much interest, and 
would adopt the course which he had sug- 
gested. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he denied 
that the inquiry proposed was too wide, or 
that it would necessarily occupy a great 
deal of time and involve considerable ex- 
penditure. He thought that the hon, 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Fenwick) 


Commission moved for. 
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had been unfairly treated and misrepre- 
sented by several of the speakers, in the 
imputation that he desired to interfere 
specially with trawl nets. That was not 
at all his intention. He would support the 
Motion ; but he had risen chiefly with the 
purpose of expressing a hope that the in- 
quiry, if the Government should sanction 
the appointment of a Commission, should 
be extended to Ireland. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. McMahon) 
had a notice on the paper for that evening 
with respect to the distress. He was sorry 
that it was postponed, for one of the most 
important elements in the consideration 
and solution of that question was the sup- 
ly of fish on the coast of that country. 
Hie did not see why we should be silent on 
this subject until the new arrangements 
were made under the French treaty, for 
the principal object of the inquiry was as 
to the fisheries within the three miles which 
formed the boundaries against foreign ves- 
sels. He looked upon this question of the 
deep-sea fisheries as one of great import- 
ance as regarded Ireland. The fisheries 
on the coasts of that country were a mine 
of wealth totally neglected, and an inquiry 
would lead to their development, conduce 
to the best interests of the country, and 
yield an immense supply of food to the 
poor. And this inquiry, he contended, 
might be conducted, considering all the 
appliances at the command of the Govern- 
ment, with comparatively trifling expense, 
Mr. HODGSON said, he should support 


the Motion if it were pressed to a division. 


In his locality the supplies of fish had di- 
minished. It was quite true, that owing 
to railways and the electric telegraph, the 
London market and the markets of the 
manufacturing districts were better sup- 
plied now than they had been formerly ; 
and, that being the case, it was said by 
some Gentlemen we ought not to interfere 
in the matter. But in the case of the 
salmon fisheries, though Parliament had 
delayed too long, nevertheless the measures 
which it ultimately adopted had resulted in 
a great increase of thetake of salmon. In 
Boston there was a considerable diminution 
in the take of mussels about four years 
ago; but owing to measures adopted by 
the corporation the mussel fishery there 
had been brought up again, and it now pro- 
duced a rewuneration of about £60 a week 
to the fishermen. 

Mr. M‘MAHION did not see that be- 
cause we were about to enter into new 
arrangements with the French Government 
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we ought not in the first instance have an 
independent inquiry with regard to British 
interests. Those who understood the ques. 
tion of fisheries had stated that in our 
arrangements with France, and with the 
Belgians and the Netherlands, we had 
given away substantial advantages which 
we ought not to have given, and had 
nothing in return. With regard, for in- 
stance, to foreign vessels fishing within 
three miles of our shores, it was not 
settled point before the Convention Act 
that they had a right to come so near, 
This inquiry was essential and desirable 
with regard to Ireland. There were more 
fish upon the coast of Ireland than would 
amply feed and employ the entire popula. 
tion, and yet under the existing system 
they were obliged to import £100,000 
worth of herrings every year from Seot- 
land and £30,000 or £40,000 worth of 
other fish. In some places, where trawling 
had been prohibited on the coast of Ireland, 
it had been found necessary to remove the 
prohibition, The restrietions on fisher. 
men were so numerous and oppressive in 
Ireland that it seemed to be the object of 
the Government to keep all the fish from 
being caught rather than to develop the 
fisheries. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission of inquiry 
into our Sea Fisheries, with a view of increasing 
the supply of a favourite and nutritious article of 
food for the benefit of the public.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
27: Majority 23. 


CHARITABLE PROPERTY (IRELAND), 
RESOLUION. 

Mr. HASSARD rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of the Laws 
relating to Charitable Donations and Be 
quests in Ireland, and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Laws 
relating to Charitable Property in Ireland ought 
to be assimilated to those in force in England as 
far as circumstances will permit.” 

The hon, and learned Gentleman was pro 
ceeding to address the House, when— 


Notice taken that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted, and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Exection Commirtex — Lisburn 
Election (List of the Committee). 

Seiect CommiTrEE—on Expiring Laws nominated* 
(See May 29, p. 148). 

Surrty—Resolutions (June 1) reported *—Civu. 
Service Estimates. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Punic Bitts--First Reading--Regimental Debts * 
[Bill 149]; Stipendiary Magistrates* [Bill 150]. 

Second Reading—Public-houses [Bill 67}, fnega- 
tived ; Sheep and Cattle (Scotland)* [Bill 115]; 
Fisheries (Ireland) [Bill 137). 

Committee — Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts 
Amendment* [Bill 131], (on re-committal)—nr.P. 

Third Reading—Vice Admiralty Courts (Lords )* 
(Bill 129], and passed. 


LISBURN ELECTION. 


The names of the five Members appoint- 
ed to try and determine the matter of the 
Petition [reported June 2} complaining of 
an undue Election and Return for the 
Borough of Lisburn, were called over, as 
follow :—Visecount Curzon, Viscount En- 
rietD, WitutaM EpwakD Forster, Esq., 
George Sciater-Bootn, Esq., THomas 
Wiuuam Evays, Esq., Chairman; and 
being come to the Table, they were sworn 
by the Clerk. 

Ordered, That the Petition relative to 
the said Election be referred to the Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered, That the Committee do meet 
To-morrow, in one of the Committee Rooms 
of the House, at half past Eleven of the 
clock. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES BILL—[Bui1 67.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SOMES, in rising to move the 
second reading of the Bill, said, it was 
without the least affectation that he said 
he most earnestly wished that the charge 
of the measure had fallen into other hands 
-More competent to do it justice; but he 
felt fully satisfied that the House would 
not refuse its kind forbearance while he 
endeavoured to place before it as briefly as 
he could some of the reasons which had 
induced him to undertake the duty of ask- 
ing the assent of the House to this stage 
of the measure. But, in the first place, he 
desired to enter his protest against the 
charge of being actuated by a blind and 
bigoted zeal for the observance of the 
Sabbath ; and he desired further to protest 
against the assertion that he was influ 
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enced in any degree by a desire to trench 
upon the liberties and enjoyments of the 
working classes. To no Member of that 
House did he yield in a hearty desire to 
maintain the true interests of the working 
classes. His reason for introducing the 
Bill was a thorough conviction that to have 
publie-houses open as they now were, for 
eight hourson a Sunday, was neither ne- 
cessary nor justifiable. He believed fur- 
ther, that to have public-houses open on 
the Sunday was a temptation and a snare, 
more especially to the working classes, for 
during Sundays they had their time and 
their wages both at their complete disposal, 
and it too frequently happened that pub- 
lie-houses robbed their families of both. 
From a Return recently made by Captain 
Palin, the Chief Constable of Manchester, 
it appeared that the total number of ap- 
prehensions for drunkenness made in his 
district within one year was 3,373, and of 
those no less than 1,824 were cases which 
occurred between ten o’clock on Saturday 
night and ten o'clock on Monday morning, 
while on the other days the numbers did not 
exceed 1,549 ; so that, in point of fact, the 
Sunday cases were more than the appre- 
hensions in all the other days of the week. 
Mr. Broughton, formerly the magistrate at 
the Southwark Police Court, in a letter 
written by him in 1855, said that on Mon- 
days the cases of drunkenness brought be- 
fore him were more numerous than on any 
other day—that, in fact, there appeared to 
be more drunkenness in London on Sun- 
days than in all the other capitals of Eu- 
rope, and that it was sad to find the number 
of drunken women, and he pointed out that 
where the woman drank the family went to 
ruin, A Select Committee of the House 
of Commons had placed on record that 
drunkenness was the main cause of crime, 
aud that Sunday was the high day of Eng- 
lish drunkenness, It was because he be- 
lieved that such a state of things was not 
conducive to the happiness and welfare of 
any class that he introduced this measure. 
Judge Coleridge had stated, that scarcely a 
crime came before him as a Judge that 
was not directly or indirectly traceable to 
strong drink. A like opinion was express- 
ed by Judge Gurney. Mr, Justice Patteson, 
addressing a grand jury, said, ‘If it 
were not for drink, you and I would 
have nothing todo.” Mr. Hill, the Re- 
corder of Birmingham, said the enormous 
consumption of intoxicating liquors was a 
source of crime more fearful than all others 
The chaplain of the House 
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put together. 
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of Correction at Preston had expressed an 
opinion that nine-tenths of English crime, 
requiring to be dealt with by the law arose 
from drink. The Earl of Shaftesbury at- 
tributed nine-tenths of the pauperism of 
the country to the same cause, and said 
that most of the diffeulties of the working 
classes were due to their own improvidence 
and to their pernicious habits of intoxica- 
tion. Dr. Chalmers said that public-houses 
were the abundant sources of disease ; and 
Dr. Gordon said that drink was the cause 
of 75 per cent of the eases treated in the 
hospitals. In asking the House to consent 
to the second reading of the Bill, he was 
only asking for an extension of the opera- 
tion of a principle already laid down—the 
principle that the welfare of the commu- 
nity demanded special legislation for the 
restriction of the sale of intoxicating drinks; 
the sale of those articles was, in conse- 
quence, already confined to certain houses 
and within certain hours on week days. 
But there had been on Sundays a special 
relaxation of the law in favour of one trade. 
While the Sunday trading in articles of 
necessity was prevented, an article which 
produced crime and immorality was allow- 
ed for eight hours on Sundays. There- 
fore, in asking that public-houses should be 
closed on Sundays, except to bond fide 
travellers and lodgers, he was only asking 
that the sale of intoxicating drink should 
not form an exception to the operation of 
the law regulating the trade on Sundays 
of goods generally. They were told, that 
if the House consented to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, it would be against the wishes 
of the great majority of the people of this 
country, and more especially against the 
wishes of the working classes. He denied 
that this was the case. In asking the 
House to assent to the Bill, he felt assured 
that he was simply seeking to give effect 
to the wishes of the great majority of the 
people of this country, especially to those 
of the working classes. That such was 
the case was toa great extent proved by 
the fact, that during the present Session, 
up to the 2nd of June, there had been pre- 
sented substantially in favour of the Bill 
4,101 Petitions, with 693,255 signatures. 
Having stated this, it was only fair to add 
that against the Bill there had been pre- 
sented 180 Petitions, with 148,577 signa- 
tures. The Petitions presented that day 
in favour of the Bill were signed by pro- 
bably 100,000 persons ; and consequently 
considerably over half a million of people 
had petitioned in favour of the Bill, the 


Mr. Somes 





mass of signatures proceeding from the 
working classes, and many from the wives 
and daughters of mechanics and labourers, 
This, he insisted, was an ample reply to 
the allegation that the working classes werg 
hostile to the measure. He would, with 
the permission of the House, give one or 
two remarkable instances of the desire 
which seemed to pervade all classes that 
the Bill should pass. He held in his hand 
a letter which had been writen to him on 
the 23rd of May, from Selby, in which the 


writer said— 


“Dear Sir,—The following is the result of s 
canvass made of the town of Selby, which shows 
that a great majority of the householders are in 
favour of closing public-houses on the Sunday, 
and a great proportion of such householders are 
of the working class, for whose benefit it is 
wrongly supposed such houses are kept open :— 
Householders canvassed, 824 ; approving, 770 ; 
disapproving, 34 ; neutral, 20 ; publicans approving, 
14; disapproving, 8; neutral, 3. I thought the 
above might be of service to you when you move 
the second reading of the Sunday Public-house 
Closing Bill. 

“] am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ Ropert Morrex.” 


He had also another letter which showed 
pretty clearly the opinions which worki 
men, and even some drunkards, entertai 
on the subject— 


“ Altrincham, Cheshire, May 29. 
“ Sir,—In the temporary absence of my incum- 
bent, I have had intrusted to my care three Peti- 
tions in favour of your Bill for closing beer-houses 
on the Sunday. The. first Petition is from our 
Working Men’s Bible Class, and is signed by 
thirty-seven members of the class. The second 
Petition is from the working men in general of 
this neighbourhood, and has 414 signatures. The 
third Petition is from the clergy, churchwardens, 
and congregation of St. George’s Church, Altrin- 
cham, with fifty-four signatures, including forty- 
one men and thirteen women. To this last Peti- 
tion alone have I asked for signatures personally, 
I wished to know the unbiassed opinion of the 
working men ; it is found to be twenty to one in 
favour of your measure ; the greatest drunkards 
are most anxious to have the snare removed. I 
hope that I need not make any apology for beg- 
ging that you would do us the favour of present 
ing to the House of Commons the said three Pe 
titions, which I forward by this post, and have 
marked with my initials, ‘T. W. P.,’ to be the 
more readily distinguished from the many others 
which will doubtless be committed to your care, 
I do not think of troubling you to acknowledge 
this, as I shall see in the papers a pledge of its 

safe arrival in the presentation of the Petitions. 
“ Believe me, your humble and obedient servant, 

“Tomas W. Powsgx, 
“ Curate of St. George’s, Altrincham.” 


In a letter which he received from Mr. 
Macdonald, of Mile End, the writer said— 


“ 42, Tredegar Square, May 30. 
“ Dear Sir,—Public meetings, numerously at 
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tended, and chiefly by the working classes, have 
lately been held for the purpose of discussing the 
Sunday Closing movement in Stepney, Shadwell, 
and Ratcliff, all of which unanimously expressed 
approval of your Bill; and at each of these a Pe- 
tition in favour of that measure was signed on 
behalf of the meeting by the chairman. On 
Thursday evening the deputation delivered to Mr. 
Ayrton thirty-one Petitions from this locality, 
containing 4,151 signatures, chiefly by working 
men, in favour of the Bill. The number of Sun- 
day school teachers in thie part who have peti- 
tioned in favour of the Bill is 692; and eleven 
surrounding congregations have doneso. Exclu- 
sive of those from the public meetings above-men- 
tioned, the number of Petitions from this district 
alone already presented to the Commons in favour 
of the Sunday Closing Bill is forty-five, and the 
pumber of signatures thereto is 6,880. ‘ London 
is the difficulty,” Members say. I feel warranted 
in stating, that in so far as at least the east end 
of London is concerned, public opinion there is 
misapprehended by the metropolitan representa- 
tives, and greatly misrepresented by the metro- 
politan press. 
“Tam yours most obediently, 
“J, Macpowatp.” 


The Sunday Closing League, he might 
add, had instituted a canvass of the parish 
of St. Pancras, and the result was found 
to be that out of 51,657 registered opi- 
nions, 25,751 were favourable to the Bill, 
18,289 opposed to it, and 7,617 neutral, 
thus leaving a majority in its favour of 
7,462. He might also mention that in the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present (Hull) a canvass had been made 
from house to house, and the result had 
been that about twelve to one were found 
to be in favour of the measure in that por- 
tion of the town in which the working 
classes chiefly resided. But it was not 
only the working classes, but publicans 
themselves, who had, in many instances, 
petitioned in its favour. It might, how- 
ever, be said, that notwithstanding these 
facts, and no matter how desirable the 
Bill might be, it would not work; and 
doubtless the repeal of the Act of 1854, 
known as the Wilson Patten Act, had 
given rise to that suspicion. But what 
was the fact? The Act was in force for 
the period of ten months only. He held 
in his hand the report of the evidence of 
between eighty and ninety magistrates and 
superintendents of police in the various 
tities and towns throughout the country, 
which showed how beneficially the Act 
Operated while in existence. He would 
hot, however, trouble the House by read- 
ing the list of the names of those magis- 
trates and superintendents of police, which 
was a long one. |[|Mr. H. BERke.ey : 

us have the names of the police magis- 
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trates.] It would take him a longer time 
than he wished te oceupy the attention of 
the House to pick out the names of the 
magistrates, which were mixed up with 
those of the other gentlemen to whom he 
alluded ; but he would, with the permis- 
sion of hon. Members, read an extract 
which Mr. A’Beckett had written to The 
Times newspaper on the point to which he 
was adverting. It was as follows :— 


“ Police Court, Southwark, Jan. 8, 1855. 

“ Sir,—In your article on the regulation of the 
sale of fermented liquors you say that the partial 
closing of public-houses on Sunday is a measure 
which, though ‘right in principle,’ must be ‘ap- 
proved or not, according as the inconvenience it 
inflicts fall short of or exceed those it is intended 
to prevent.’ This is the reasonable view of the 
subject, and it therefore becomes important to 
ascertain the effect of the new Beer Bill. Pre- 
vious to its coming into operation the business at 
this court was not only considerably ter on 
Monday than on any other day in the week, but 
it consisted chiefly of cases of drunkenness, and 
of assaults, more or less violent, that had been 
committed under its influence. From the day when 
the Act came into effect I have kept an account of 
the number of charges of Sunday drunkenness 
which have been brought before me on every Mon- 
day on which I have sat here, and I furnish you 
with the result :—Monday, August 14, one case of 
Sunday drunkenness ; Monday, August 21, not one ; 
Monday, August 28, one ; Monday, September 4, 
one ; Monday, September 18, two ; Monday, Sep- 
tember 25, three ; Monday, October 9, one ; Mon- 
day, October 16, one ; Monday, October 23, four ; 
Monday, October 30, one ; Monday, November 6, 
not one; Monday, November 13, three ; Monday, 
November 20, five; Monday, November 27, four ; 
Monday, December 4, two; Monday, December 
11, one; Monday, December 18, four ; Monday, 
January 1, 1855, one; Monday, January 8, two ; 
making in all 37 cases in 19 days—a fraction less 
than two on an average for each Sunday. It has 
been alleged, on high judicial authority, that nine- 
tenths of the crime of the country is caused by 
drunkenness ; and inquiry would, I think, show 
that a vast proportion of the poverty of the coun- 
try has the same origin. Juvenile delinquency, 
which forms the source of a constant supply of 
adult criminals, may in many cases be traced to 
the neglect of drunken parents; and, indeed, 
there is little doubt that the best means for the 
diminution of crime, poverty, and perhaps also 
disease, are comprised in the prohibition of drunk- 
enness. I do not enter into the question of the 
propriety of restricting the enjoyments of the 
moderate in order to check the excesses and the 
crimes of the intemperate. This is a matter to 
be decided by the opinion of the public ; and it is 
right that every one who is in a position to con- 
tribute facts for the formation of that opinion 
should endeavour to put them forward. Such is 
the view with which I have addressed you. 

“G. A. A’Becsszrr, Police Magistrate.” 


The effect of the Act in London imme- 
diately after it had come into operation 
would be seen by the following extracts from 
some of the metropolitan newspapers :— 
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“ Southwark Police Court, Monday, August 14, 
1854. —This court had a very unusual appearance 
—such as had not been known before on a Mon- 
day within the memory of the oldest officer, owing 
chiefly to the new Public-house Law, which came 
into effect on Sunday. The usual average number 
of drunken charges taken into custody on Sunday 
amounted heretofore to between thirty and forty 
persons, and generally occupied the attention of 
the magistrate the chief part of Monday morning. 
Yesterday, however, there was only one drunken 
person charged, and only two trifling assaults. 
The latter were committed on Saturday night and 
the drunkard was found on Sunday morning.” 

“ Bow Street, September 1, 1854.—Although 
there has been no material diminution in the ag- 
gregate amount of drunkenness in the Bow Street 
district during the few past weeks, the operation 
of the new Act relating to the public-houses has 
hada marked effect upon the business of the court 
on Mondays. Hitherto the proceedings of Mon- 
day have been almost exclusively confined to 
drunken charges ; frequently as many as seventy 
cases have been heard in succession, and generally 
about two-thirds of the offenders have been women; 
while more than half the entire number have been 
taken to the police-stations after ten o’clock on 
Sunday night. On the first Monday subsequent 
tothe passing of the Act, however, only one 
drunken charge was received in the district after 
ten o’clock. On the following Monday there was 
not a single case received, and the prison-vans 
left Bow Street, for the first time within the ex- 
perience of the magistrate, without conveying a 
prisoner of any kind from the court. On Mon- 
day last, again, there was only one case of drunk- 
enness which had been received after ten o’clock 
the night previous.” 

“« Marlborough Street Police Court.—On Monday 
morning a very striking exemplification of the 
effects of the new Beer Bill was presented by the 
night charges. The number of cases on Monday, 
which includes Saturday night and Sunday night 
offences, had varied, before the new Act came into 
operation, from sixty to about a hundred. On 
Monday, the Act having come into operation the 
previous day, the whole number of cases, drunken 
cases included, was only twenty-five, and not a 
single drunken case was brought to the station- 
house from twelve o’clock on Saturday night up to 
Monday morning inclusive ; thirty being the ave- 
rage previously. On inquiry among the publicans 
how far the Act affected their takings, the police 
were informed that in many districts it made no 
— at all, and in others 5s. would cover the 

08s.” 


It might, however, be asked why, if 
the Act worked so well, it had been 
repealed ? The fact was, that snbse- 
quent to the passing of the Wilson 
Patten Act a Bill had been introduced into 
that House by Lord Ebury, then Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, for the suppression of 
Sunday trading in general. The Bill had 
nothing to do with public - houses, they 
being exempted from its scope. But the 

ge of the Bill through the House 
ad given rise to certain disturbances of 
the public peace on the part of eoster- 
Mr. Somes 
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mongers and other interested persons, of 
which advantage was taken to make it a 
pear that they proceeded from the Wilson 
Patten Act which had been passed in the 
previous Session. The consequence was, 
that a Parliamentary inquiry had been in- 
stituted, which it had always been con. 
tended was partial and inconclusive; and 
he was informed that the Committee who 
conducted that inquiry had excluded evi- 
dence which would have established the 
facts to which he had already called atten. 
tion. The result was, however, that near 
the end of the Session on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee the Standing 
Orders were suspended, and a Bill hurried 
through Parliament by which the opening 
of public-houses on Sundays was at pre- 
sent regulated, and Mr. Wilson Patten’s 
Act was repealed. To show that the Bill 
which he proposed was likely to be a prac- 
tical measure, he need only say that the 
existing law in Scotland had been in opera- 
tion for a period of nine years, and that it 
had been declared by a Royal Commission 
to have worked well. He had in his hand 
a letter from a Glasgow gentleman, whose 
evidence was entitled to weight, confirming 
that opinion. The gentleman to whom he 
referred said— 


“ Kelvinhaugh Dockyard, 
Glasgow, May 13. 

“ Sir,—In answer to your inquiry as to the re 
sult of my experience as an employer of labour 
regarding the general effect of the Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act, I have much pleasure in stating that 
in my opinion its tendency has been most bene- 
ficial. My firm employs upwards of 1,000 work- 
men, and the attendance on Monday mornings is 
much more regular than was formerly the case; 
indeed, the attendance on Monday mornings is 
almost as regular as on other days ; and previous 
to the Act referred to coming into operations 
very different state of matters existed. The pub- 
lic-houses being shut at six o’clock in the morning 
when the men are proceeding to work removes & 
temptation from their way which was often at- 
tended by the most injurious consequences ; they 
would step in merely to take a glass, and the con- 
sequence not unfrequently was that they spent the 
whole day, or even several days in intemperance. 
Shipbuilding is at present in a very prosperous 
condition on the Clyde, wages are high, and a very 
large number of workmen of various descriptions 
are employed, yet intemperance has perceptibly 
decreased among the working classes; and the 
working of the Act has on the whole, I consider, 
been very advantageous.—I am, my dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, “ Au. Srepaen, Jun.” 


But the question of the expediency of clos 
ing public-houses on Sundays was not con- 
fined to Scotland. They had for many 
years been closed on the Sabbath in the 
City and State of New York, and also, he 
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was informed, in Tasmania. He held in his 
hand, he might add, a printed paper which 
showed the view that was taken by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel on 
the subject, which he should like to read 
tothe Honse. It was as follows :— 
«In Ireland, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Cashel has for some time been successful in 
ing all the publicans of certain towns and 
istricts in Ireland to sign and keep an agreement 
to close public-houses on the Lord’s Day. Speak- 
ing of the effects thus produced, in a published 
letter, in which the Archbishop supports Mr. 
fomes’s Bill, he says :—‘ Instead of the drunken 
brawls, the riots, and the blasphemies—i d of 
day-long carousals and the night-long orgies which 
in time past desecrated the Lord’s Day, disgraced 
our towns, and filled the Bridewells with Sunday 
drunkards — instead of these things, we have, 
thanks to God for the change, quiet streets and 
closed shops, full churches, and empty gao.. ; so 
that if you now pass through our streets on Sun- 
day you cannot but feel it is indeed the Lord’s 
Day, there reigns such peace around on every side. 
Behold some uf the results of our Sunday tem- 
law. That such results do follow from it 
every one within the borders of these dioceses can 
bear witness, for, not only are they palpable to all, 
but all without exception, the Protestant equally 
with the Catholic, congratulate themselves upon 
the happy change.’ ” 
He thought he had now said sufficient to 
we the necessity which existed for the 
ill, and that it could be worked if passed 
into a law. Not a few threats had been 
used against him on this question ; so con- 
vinced, however, was he himself of the 
necessity and of the blessings which would 
result to the country from its operation, 
that however much he valued a seat in that 
House, he would willingly purchase the 
change which he proposed for the benefit 
of the working classes by the loss of that 
seat, or indeed at almost any personal cost 
to himself. He had, in conclusion, simply 
to express a hope that the House would 
listen to the voice of the country, and 
would express its approval of the course 
which he had deemed it to be his duty to 
take by reading the Bill a second time. He 
begged to move that the Bill be now read 
the second time. 
_Mn. PEASE begged to second the Mo- 
tion. In doing so he desired to observe 
that he was not personally connected with 
any association which had for its object 
the suppression of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors ; but being largely connected with 
the working classes he felt that the pass- 
ing of this measure would be for their wel- 
fare. He would appeal, in support of the 
measure, to the great number of Petitions, 
‘mounting to over 4,000, which had been 
Presented in its favour, and which he had 
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good authority for saying constituted such 
an influx of Petitions as had never beer 
known to be presented in reference to any 
Bill in so short a space of time. It was, 
he added, a very remarkable feature of 
these Petitions that a very large number of 
them emanated from Sunday sehool teach- 
ers, and he need scarcely say that they 
constituted a most persevering, self-sacri- 
ficing, and useful portion of the commu- 
nity. They were, too, intimately associated 
with the poorer elasses, they had to deal 
with them in detail, and had abundant op- 
portunities of seeing how much degrada- 
tion and misery were the consequence of 
drunken habits. They saw how impossible 
it was to elevate the children of humble’ 
parents in the moral and social scale while 
those parents themselves—the wife, with @ 
child at her breast, perhaps, in but too 
many instances following the example of 
the husband—were constant frequenters of 
the public-house, where they squandered the 
earnings which might keep the whole family 
in comfort. He was happy, indeed, to find 
that large numbers of working men, as well 
as their wives, had presented scores and 
scores of Petitions praying the House to 
guard their fellow workmen from evils which 
they themselves had in many instances expe- 
rienced, and that they had even associated 
themselves in several cases, without fee or 
reward, in order to obtain such statistics 
as it was thought the House would require 
as a basis for legislative action. They did 
so, because they were but too well aware 
of the existence of a state of degradation 
as the result of drinking habits of which 
hon. Members could have no adequate idea. 
Everybody knew how much better, when 
temperate, the working man served his 
employer and attended to the education of 
his children, while each hon. Member could 
form for himself some notion of how far the 
indulgence of an unhappy tendency to drink 
prevented him from paying any regard to 
religion. Having referred to the feeling 
of the country on the subject, as borne out 
by the number of Petitions which had been 
laid on the table, he might observe, that 
while it would always be his pride and 
pleasure quietly to assert the public and 
private rights of the people at large— 
which had been alleged against this mea- 
sure—he thought it was a somewhat doubt- 
ful question whether those did not seek to 
carry too far the exercise of those rights 
who would allow them to interfere with the 
rights of others. Whether we looked at 
our police, our gaols, or our pauperism, we 
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found we had to pay rates and taxes ex- 
eveding, perhaps, the whole of the income 
tax, attributable—at all events nine-tenths 
of it—to the drinking customs of the coun- 
try ; and he thought it became one of the 
duties of the Legislature to consider whe- 
ther they could not suppress a practice 
which sapped the foundation of industry, 
tended to the demoralization of the com- 
munity, and occasioned a very considerable 
portion of the public expenditure for the 
purposes he had named. He trusted 
the House would affirm the principle of 
this Bill by assenting to the second read- 
ing. The difficulties of legislation in the 
ease—for he freely admitted there were 
difficulties — could be dealt with in Com. 
mittee, and then the House would find 
itself in a position to pass a useful and 
patriotic measure, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Cartas JERVIS, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months, said, the hon. Member 
who had introduced the measure had failed 
to point out any sufficient cause for the al- 
teration of the existing law which he pro- 
posed. Let hon. Members look at the 
preamble of this Bill, and then at the pre- 
amble of the Act it proposed to repeal, and 
say whether anything had happened in the 
country to justify it. Had drunkenness so 
increased that the Legislature must pass a 
penal Act to suppress it? On the contrary, 
was it not, he would ask, the fact that the 
great mass of the people had been going 
on improving for the last few years, and 
that drunkenness had so decreased as at 
present to be hardly known? The hon. 
Member had appealed, in support of his 
case, to the large number of Petitions 
which had been presented in favour of his 
Bill; but it was evident they were the re- 
sult of a most careful organization. They 
had been kept in reserve up to the last 
moment, and then, all on a sudden, the 
House was overwhelmed with them ; from 
school-teachers, women, and little children. 
Was it, he would ask, because of such 
Petitions that the able-bodied free-men of 
England were to be tied down as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to desire? It was not 
the office of the Legislature to protect a 
few drunkards against themselves, but to 
consider what was most just for the whole 
community. It was said, that a proposal 
similar to that under discussion worked 
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well in Scotland, but he was not aware that 
it had been made under the same condj- 
tions. When the Forbes Mackenzie Ag 
was introduced, the people of Scotland 
were proved to have been in a state of ge. 
neral demoralization. It had been stated 
that there were as many as 30,000 drunk. 
ards in Glasgow on Saturday night, who 
remained drunk until Monday morning. 
No such state of things was to be found 
in England. But what had, in fact, been 
the result of the Forbes Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland? There was no decrease in the 
amount of spirits consumed in Scotland 
since the Forbes Mackenzie Act, and there 
was no decrease in the amount of crime, 
In the ten years between 1851 and 186] 
the population of that country had increased 
by about 173,000, and the consumption of 
spirits had increased in the same proportion, 
[**No,no!’’] Why, in 1851-2 the con- 
sumption of spirits was 7,172,000 gallons ; 
in 1859-60 the quantity of spirits charged 
for home consumption in Scotland was 
7,429,859 gallons ; so that the increase of 
consumption kept pace with the increase of 
population. As to crime, the total number 
of persons committed or bailed in all Seot- 
land was, in 1852, 3,018; in 1858, 3,782; 
and in 1860, 3,287. At the same time, 
it would be wrong to say that the Scotch 
people had not kept pace with the rest of 
the country since the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act; but their improvement in morals was 
due to education, and the example of those 
above them, the same as in other parts of 
these islands. He could not leave the sub- 
ject of the Petitions without alluding to 
the manner in which they had been got up. 
Some of them were forgeries. Some of 
them had been got up by a society for pro- 
moting the interests of the trading com- 
munity, and he found among the objects of 
that society, for which the members sub- 
scribed 5s. each, not only the prevention of 
Sunday trading, but a reduction of the in- 
come tax, and no examination of weights 
and measures. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the repeal of the Wilson Pattea 
Act was opposed by many of the police 
magistrates of the metropolis. It would be 
remembered, that in consequence of the 
scenes which took place upon that Act, 
Committee was appointed to inquire intoit, 
and the consequence was that that Act 
was repealed. The several Police Magis 
trates were examined before that Commit 
tee, and the great majority of them gave it 
as their opinion that drunkenness had not 
decreased by reason of that measure. Mr. 
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Hall, who sat at Bow Street, in his evidence 
said, that the effect of the Act had been 
to reduce the number of charges of drunk- 
enness on Monday, but to increase the 
pumber on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, so 
that the weekly average was the same. 
Mr. Corrie, who sat at Clerkenwell, dealing 
with the difficulty of deciding who were 
travellers, said in his evidence, that in his 

inion passengers by excursion trains 
were travellers. The same question must 
ariggon this Bill, because Parliament could 
pot exclude persons going to Hampton 
Court or Greenwich from all refreshment ; 
and if bond fide travellers were to be allow- 
ed to get drink, persons wishing to get 
drunk would be able to do so at Gravesend 
or Greenwich, at Brighton, at Lowestoft, 
at Southend, at Yarmouth, or indeed at 
avy place to which excursion trains ran. 
Mr. Arnold, who sat at Westminster, was 
of opinion that the shutting up public- 
houses throughout Sunday would lead to 
the opening of illicit houses, and he said 
that he believed that during the Wilson 
Patten Act illicit drinking was carried on 
toa great extent at coffee-shops and other 
Se of resort. Mr. Long, who sat at 

ylebone, said in his evidence that he 
thought it desirable that public-houses 
should be kept open as late as eleven 
or twelve o’clock on Sunday evenings, 
because the excursion trains came in so 
late, and passengers by them required re- 
freshment. Almost every police magistrate 
in the metropolis was of opinion that the law 
which only allowed public-houses to be open 
from one to half past two, and from six till 
ten in the evening of Sunday was too 
stringent, and the people had done nothing 
since to require the law to be made more 
stringent than was then found to be neces- 
tary. The returns of the superintendents 
of police, in answer to inquiries made of 
them, were to the same effect, although 
coming from places perfectly distinct both 
in their situation and the character of their 
population. The superintendents of Bol- 
ton, Deal, Gloucester, Northallerton, and 
South Shields were of opinion that the 
Act of 1854 had done very little, if any, 
good ; that intoxication had not diminished, 
that crime had not been lessened, and that 
where there were indications of less drunk- 
enness it was attributable to the high 
price of provisions ; while in private houses 
more intemperance was exhibited than 

ore the enactment. He believed, that 


if this Bill were passed, illicit houses would 
multiply, and the people of this country 
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would do like the people of Scotland did 
after the passing of the Forbes Makenzie 
Act—namely, establish drinking clubs — 
or hush-shops, as they were called—the 
admission to which would depend on the 
man being sworn into the fraternity, and 
getting two members to vouch that he 
would not split. In the army, where 
drunkenness was a crime punished se- 
verely, it was found that the more open 
they made the houses, and the more 
supervision and superintendence they 
could obtain, the better it was for the 
men, Wherever a commanding officer 
had attempted to close the canteen and 
prevent men getting a fair amount of good 
liquor during the day, it was found that 
the men were supplied secretly, and often 
by night, with abominable mixtures, con- 
taining all kinds of deleterious ingredients. 
The hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Somes) 
had referred to Lord Robert Grosvenor’s 
Sunday Trading Bill. In that Bill the 
public-houses were not touched ; but the 
reason was that Parliament dare not do it. 
When it was asked why people did not 
petition against this Bill, he would give the 
reply which he received from a working 
man on putting to him the same question 
—‘* We rely on the good sense of the 
House of Commons not to pass the Bill; 
but if they do pass it, then we'll show 
what we think of it.” Although many 
excellent and good people—some among 
his own constituents—sincerely wished to 
see this measure become law, he trusted 
that Members of Parliament would remem- 
ber that they represented the whole coun- 
try, and that the general feeling of the 
country would support them in rejecting it. 

Mr. KER SEYMER, in rising to second 
the Amendment, said, that he must express 
his regret that the hon. Member for Hull 
should have felt it his duty to raise this 
question ; but, at the same time, he de- 
sired to protest against the terms which 
the organs of the public-house interest ap- 
plied to the hon. Member and those who 
acted with him. He did not believe them to 
be mawworms and canting hypocrites. He 
believed them to be gentlemen actuated by 
the best intentions, but, at the same time, in- 
viting Parliament to enter upon a mischiev- 
ous course of legislation. It was impossible 
to separate this question entirely from the 
great general question of the observance of 
the Lord’s day, which at present seemed 
to be a compromise between two extreme 
parties, and in which state, he thought, 
they had better leave them. On the one 
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side, there were those who wished to have 
museums, libraries, and leeture-rooms open 
on the Lords’s day. They thought that 
by so doing they would improve the moral 
character of the people. He gave those 
who desired to open public institutions 
credit for being actuated by the best mo- 
tives, but he entirely differed from them. 
He held the old-fashioned opinion that a 
cordial belief in the doctrines of revealed 
religion and a practice of its precepts were 
the only means of effecting the moral re- 
generation of society, and therefore he 
opposed the opening of museums, He did 
not believe that the moral character of a 
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' drunkenness on Sunday mornings, without 
‘interfering with the public. But it did nog 
follow that they must go further, and 

vent the labouring man sending out for hig 
pot of beer for dinner. To say that som 
restrictions justified total prvhibition way 
the most illogical attempt at reasoning 
which he had ever heard. But he would 
go further, and say that they might prove 
to him that the Bill would diminish drunken. 
ness, and yet he would not vote for it, 
They did not attempt to enforce the moral 
code by legislation ; if they did, many things 
would have to be punished which were not 
‘punished now, Speaking as a legislator, 








people was to be elevated by admiring statues ‘there were worse things than drunkenness, 
and pictures, the works of great artists, and one worse thing was to have great 


by examining cases containing fossil shells, 
or by inspecting specimens of extinct ani- 
mals, Athens was an illustration. The 
Athenian citizens had nothing to do but 
to admire the finest sculptures and the 
noblest specimens of architecture ever pro- 
duced ; yet the less that was said about 
their morals the better. The extreme view, 
on the other side, was held by those who 
were equally conscientious, and who wished 
to stop omnibusea, steamboats, and trains 
altogether, and to close public-houses on 
Sundays. All this question of opening 
public-houses depended upon whether or 
not they would allow excursion trains on 
Sundays ; for if they allowed the train, they 
must allow refreshment for those who tra- 
velled by it. It was impossible, although 
they might not intend it, to legislate upon 
this subject without being open to the charge 
of class legislation. They might not intend 
it, but the cireumstances were such that 
they could not help it. Take the case of 
an artisan. He left the centre of the city 
aud walked through miles of monotonous 
streets to see a green field or a green lane, 
sometimes carrying a child inhisarms, On 
his return home he would naturally feel 
thirsty, and were they to say him, ** You 
shall not have a glass of beer.’” That man 
knew perfectly well that Members of Par- 
liament before they took a stroll on a hot 
day walked into their club and drank iced 
ecider-cup, or any other refection they 
pleased. He knew that perfectly well, and 
the cheap newspapers would take care con- 
stantly to remind him of it. Therefore, 
whatever the intentions, the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member was a course of 
class legislation. They were told that there 
were restrictions already, and that they 
worked very well. He thought the present 
restrictions did work well, and prevented 
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/masses of the labouring classes feeling 
that they were unfairly treated by this 
House. It was a worse thing than a certain 
amount of drunkenness to have a rankling 
feeling of discontent among the people at 
class legislation being indulged in at their 
expense ; and he believed, in spite of the 
Petitions that had been presented, that 
would be the feeling in the country when 
this measure came into practical working, 
All who heard him were householders, 
Burglaries were things which they hada 
great objection to, and were very unpleasant, 
Suppose there was & regulation that every 
man found out of doors after eight o'clock 
in the evening should be shut up by the 
police ; there would be an end of burglaries. 
But for every burglar they would shut up 
10,000 honest men. Why should they, for 
the sake of one drunkard, prevent thousands 
of temperate men drinking ? He knew that 
there were persons who contended that 
spirits and beer were poisons, and that any 
one who tasted either was on the high road 
to drunkenness; but he also knew that 
were millions of men who during theit 
whole lives had been consumers of beet 
and spirits, and yet remained temperate 
men. Therefore, there was no cause for 
imposing penalties on men who were not 
and were never likely to become drunkards. 
The hon. Member laid great stress on the 
case of Scotland ; but, on the question of 
Sabbath observance, Scotland had no rela- 
tion to this country. The habits of Seot- 
land were so entirely different that its legis 
lation was no model for this country. There 
could not be a greater proof of the differ 
ence that existed between the two countries 
than in the answer that was given before 
the Royal Commission by @ witness who 
was examined. He said that the effect of 
the Sunday closing would work well in large 
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towns, but not well in the country. He 
gid that in the country people came a 

t distance to the morning services, and 
they remained in the village churehyards 
for two or three hours to attend the evening 
services, and therefore they required houses 
of refreshment. Now, it was just the very 
reverse in England. The Sunday closing 
might work well in the country, but it 
certainly would not in the large towns. 
Being anxious to see what the state of 
Glasgow was on a Lord’s-day, he walked 
out, and he saw only five or six carriages 
jn motion. The observance of the Sabbath 
was so strict that nobody moved on wheels. 
The Scotch treated it as the Jews did ; in 
this country we did not, and he hoped we 
pever should. The hon. Member alluded 
to the Petitions. They knew a good deal 
about Petitions and how they were got up, 
and he believed that some of the persons 
who had signed the Petitions in favour of 
this Bill would be the loudest to complain 
the first time they were thirsty on a Sun- 
day and could not get a glass of beer— 
even if they did not express their disap- 
probation by violent demonstrations. He 
would refer to what took place on the 
dosing the Post Office service on Sundays. 
Any one who observed the Petitions for that 
weasure wuuld have thought that the people 
were unanimous in desiring it ; but the in- 
stant it was tried the inconvenience was 
found so intolerable that the resolution was 
rescinded—and that was what they would 
have do if they committed the great mistake 
of passing the Bill now before the House. 
The English labourer was not like the 
French. He eared not about equality or 
fraternity, he did not care much about 
hereditary titles and that sort of thing ; but 
when anything came home to him, and 
tected his comforts and privileges, he was 
svery awkward man to deal with, The 
fet in Hyde Park was said to have been a 
riot of costermongers. Although it might 
have been taken up by the Westminster 
toughs—and doubtless they were the per- 
tus who broke the windows—he could 
state positively, from personal observation, 
that those who made the previous demon- 
tration bore all the appearances of respect- 

mechanics. It was said, why should 


public-houses be an exception to the law 
whieh required shops to be closed on Sun- 
days? But that was not a fair statement of 
the facts. In those places where the open 
ing of shops waa offensive to the feelings 
of the residents shops were not opened on 
Sundays ; but in other districts they were 
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opened, and he could take the hon. Member 
to streets where every shop, selling every 
kind of article, was opened on Sunday 
mornings. Would the hon. Gentleman 
like to have the public-houses closed in re- 
spectable localities and open in all the lowest 
districts of the metropolis ? Then they were 
told that they wanted them open because 
they sold beer and spirits. He did not say 
so; but because they were houses of 
public reception and public entertainment. 
The English mind associated the idea 
of beer with refreshment. If English- 
men could be persuaded to associate the 
idea of refreshment with the word soda- 
water and ginger-beer he was perfectly 
willing ; but he rather thought that the 
separation of John Bull from John Barley- 
corn was a very difficult operation. If 
they could, there would be no necessity for 
public-houses at all. This was one part of 
a much larger question. He had received 
a copy of a publication by the committee 
of the Derbyshire society for promoting 
the due observance of the Lord’s-day, en- 
closing an address to the Queen from the 
archdeacon and clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Derby, in which they said, “we also 
respectfully entreat your Majesty to exer- 
cise your authority to put a stop to the 
playing of bands at Windsor.” And further 
on— 

“ We would also humbly solicit your Majesty’s 
Royal interference to prevent the unhallowed as- 
semblage of the higher classes, with their equi- 
pages, in your Majesty’s parks on the Lord’s-day, 
which is highly demoralizing not only to the per- 
sons themselves, and to their servants, who are 
thus forced to desecrate the Sabbath, but highly 
injurious in the way of example to all classes of 
your Majesty’s subjects.” 

But was it the higher classes who frequent- 
ed Hyde Park on Sunday. He said no. 
The higher classes, who used to make 
Sunday a great day for travelling and giv- 
ing great dinners, had ceased to do so with- 
out any interference by the law, entirely 
from a good feeling towards their servants, 
and were generally agreed to give their 
servants and their horses rest on that day. 
This was a notorious fact, but it appeared 
not yet to have found its way into Derby- 
shire. The memorialists took an entirely 
Jewish view of the subject, and according 
to that view no man who signed the me- 
morial was not himself a sabbath-breaker. 
Every man who rang a bell, who lit a fire, 
who had a hot dinner was, according to 
this view, a sabbath breaker. This docu- 
ment was circulated on the eve of the 
second reading of the Bill, and Members 
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were enjoined to carry it only as an instal- 
ment. These persons wanted mre strin- 
gent regulations, and regulations entirely 
distasteful to and inconsistent with the 
Christian character. Theirs was not the 
English view, and never had been, except 
during a short period of our history, to 
which he did not think we ever wished to 
recur. The views of these gentlemen re- 
minded him of what occurred some years 
ago. One of the earliest converts —a 
chieftain in an island in the Pacifie—came 
to this country. He was well received in 
the religious world, and on the first Sunday 
was invited to a tea-party at Clapham. 
When the hissing urn appeared, he was 
astonished, and said, ‘‘ What is this—boiled 
water on a Sunday? Why, the missionaries 
never allow me to light a fire on a Sun- 
day.”’ He hoped the chieftain returned to 
his home a merrier and a wiser man. The 
Maine Law men and the Lord’s-day So- 
eiety had combined; but, in spite of the 
organization of these two powerful so- 
eieties, he trusted that the common sense 
of the House of Commons would prevail, 
and that they would not pass a measure 
which he believed they would have to re- 
peal in a very great hurry. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.’’—( Captain Jervis.) 


Mr. CLAY said, he was not surprised 
that there should exist a great deal of 
enthusiasm in favour of the Bill of his hon. 
Friend and Colleague, because no one would 
deny the advantaye of seeing drunkenness 
diminished, whether on the Sabbath or 
any other day of the week. The difficulties 
in the way, however, were numerous and 
obvious, and they had been clearly stated 
by the hon. Members who moved and 
seconded the Amendment. He believed 
that in London, and perhaps in other great 
towns, this law could not be compulsorily 
earried out without discontent and riots, 
much more serious than the advocates of 
the measure would like to provoke. As to 
the suggested expedients with a view to 
nieet this objection, such as to open a select 
number of houses, or to open all houses for 
a short time, he believed that in either case 
the temptations to drunkenness would re- 
main unchanged. There was, however, he 
thought, one way in which this measure 
might be made to work beneficially, and 
that was by making it permissive. If his 
hon. Friend would pledge himself to make 
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the Bill permissive, by the addition of g 
clause to that effect, he would Vote for 
gding into Committee ; but if he did not 
introduee such a provision, he must Vote 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
which would, in his opinion, be productive 
of discontent, riot, and disorder. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that before 
stating certain facts with regard to the 
borough of Liverpool, he would reply toa 
few of the observations which had beeg 
made by the hon. and gallant Member who 
had moved the Amendment (Captain Jer. 
vis). The hon. and gallant Member had 
stated that the effect of legislation in Scot- 
land had not been to diminish either the 
consumption of spirits or the amount of 
crime, That statement was entirely erro- 
neous. The effect of legislation to check 
the sale of intoxicating liquors had been 
quite successful. It appeared from the 
Returns, that during the five years after 
the passing of the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
the consumption of spirits in Scotland had 
fallen off 750,000 gallons ; and as to crime 
the Royal Commissioners to enquire into 
the working of that Act said— 


“The improvement in large towns has been 
most remarkable. Whereas formerly on Sunday 
mornings numbers of persons, in every stage of 
intoxication, were seen issuing from the public 
houses, to the great annoyance of the respectable 
portion of the population on their way to church, 
the streets are now quiet and orderly, and few 
cases of drunkenness are seen. The evidence of 
the police authorities proved that, while there has 
been a considerable diminution in the number 
of cases of drunkenness and disorder since the 
passing of the Act 16 & 17 Vict., c. 67, the 
change has been more marked on Sunday than 
on any other day in the week. Employers of 
labour and workmen themselves were unanimous 
in testifying to the great improvement that has 
taken place in the regularity of the attendance at 
work on Monday morning; and many publicans 
examined before us expressed themselves as grate- 
ful for the existing law, regarding the cessation 
business on Sunday as a boon of which they would 
not willingly be deprived. It was alleged by some 
of the witnesses that the improvement to which 
we have referred is more apparent than real, and 
that the persons who formerly resorted to publie- 
houses on Sundays now either purchase a supply 
of spirits on Saturday evening, which they con- 
sume next day in their own houses, or obtain 
drink to as great an extent as before at unlicensed 
houses, or, as they are termed, ‘shebeens,’ the 
number of which is stated to have greatly increased 
of late years. There may be some truth in these 
allegations. But we did not obtain any evidence to 
prove that the practice of drinking to excess in theit 
private houses prevails to a greater extent a! 
the lower orders now than it did formerly. A 
with regard to ‘ shebeens,’ while the evils arising 
from them, and the remedies by which these evils 
may be met, will form the subject of remark here- 
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after, it may be noticed at present that to attri- 
bute to them anything like the amount of intem- 

which the closing of public-houses has put 
3 to ignore the evidence already referred to 
as to the decrease of Sunday convictions, and the 
jnoreased regularity of attendance by the labour- 
ing classes at their work,on Mondays.” 


In quoting from the pampblet, entitled 
Working of the New Beer Act, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman omitted to state 
that that pamphlet contained eighty-seven 
Returns from the most important towns in 
the kingdom, eighty-two of which, includ- 
ing Bradford, were in favour of the Act 
called Wilson Patten’s Act, and thirty 
thought'that it would be an improvement 
if the public-houses were closed altogether 
on Sundays. The Return from the Super- 
intendent of police of Harwich, the borough 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
ted, was that ‘since the Act came 

into operation intoxication on Sunday had 
diminished, crime generally had decreased, 
and the neighbourhood was on a Sunday 
quieter and ‘more orderly than before. His 
hon, and gallant Friend had alleged that 
this was a measure in the direction of class 
legislation. It might be class legislation, 
but its ohject was to put all parties upon 
the same footing. But the law as it now 
stood was class legislation, because it 
enabled licensed victuallers to carry on 
their trade on a Sunday, which all other 
tasses were prohibited from doing.’ Nor 
was there any foundation for the ana- 
logy that was attempted to be set up 
between public-houses and clubs ; in virtue 
of which discovery the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had 
given notice, that if this Bill was agreed 
to, he should move to include clubs 
rithin its operation. But, with all due 
deference to the logical mind of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the cases were 
not at all parallel. Public-houses were 
houses open to the public, to which every 
individual had a right to demand access, 
vhile clubs were private houses from which 
the public were excluded, and to which 
they had no right to demand admission. 
y were, in a manner, the private resi- 
denees of many Members of that House and 
other persons. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
berfor Harwich had referred to the subject 
of the Petitions which had been presented 
in favour of this Bill, and tothe manner in 
vhich he suggested they had been got up. 
Of the Petitions which he had presented, 
tot one was signed by children ; and among 
was one signed by several hundred 

» barmaids, and waiters in public- 
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houses in Liverpool, who prayed the House 
to give them a day of rest. He now came 
to the facts connected with Liverpool, 
which he had promised to state to the 
House. On the 18th of May a meeting, at 
which he was present, was held in St. 
George’s Hall) to receive the result of the 
canvass of that town. There were 4,000 
persons inside the Hall, and a large assem- 
blage outside, both of which meetings re- 
solved to petition in support of this Bill. 
Before the result of the canvass was an- 
nouneed, the Rev. Dr. White stated the 
mode in which it had been carried out— 
“There were sixteen districts with one man to 
each, each man being furnished with a section of the 
Map of Liverpool, with the most stringent and oft- 
repeated instructions—1st, to omit no house, whe- 
ther of rich or poor ; 2nd, to make no attempt at 
coercing any to sign any of the papers in parti- 
cular, or, if unwilling, to sign at all ; 3rd,to misre- 
present none, but honestly to report the returns 
made, whatever they were ; and lastly, to receive 
no signature unless made by the principal or by 
one acting by his or her authority.” 
The result of the canvass so conducted 
was as follows :—There were in the bo- 
rough 72,350 houses, of which 5,350 were 
uninhabited, and 67,000 inhabited. Of the 
oceupants of these houses 6,339 were neu- 
tral, 6,417 were for closing except for two 
hours, 3.330 were against Sunday closing, 
and 44,100 were for total closing on Sun- 
days. More than this, he had the satis- 
faction of stating that of the working men 
who signed the Petition a large majority 
were in favour of the total closing. In 
one district, which was chiefly inhabited 
by working men, 352 artisans were in 
favour of this Bill, and 55 against it ; 
while 1,687 labourers were in its favour, 
and only 159 against it. Such a can- 
vass ought to convince any one whiat 
were the opinions of those whose judg- 
ment it represented; and he had no 
doubt, that if every large town and rural 
parish in the country was canvassed, there 
would be a large majority in favour of this 
Bill. The hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Clay) had expressed some apprehension of 
riots if the Bill passed. He was not afraid 
of riots, and he earnestly asked the House 
to pass the second reading of the Bill, 
which he was convinced would confer social 
and lasting blessings upon every class of 
the community. 
Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, that 
it was impossible to establish the dis- 
tinction between clubs and public-houses 
which the hon. Member for Liverpool had 
attempted to set up. He believed, that if 
the Bill were passed, it would stop a traffic 
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that was perfectly innoeent—the sale of 
beer for the dinners and suppers of the 
working classes, and of a large portion of 
the middle and professional classes. In 
London and many large towns Sunday was 
the only day on which artisans, profes- 
sional men, and, in many instances, rich 
merchants dined with their families ; and, 
as described by the Rev. E. Spooner (a 
near relation, he believed, of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire), in a 
lecture he had delivered, who was for a 
long time the clergyman of what he might 
term a model district in the metropolis, 
the houses of many of these persons 
afforded no means of keeping either a 
dozen of wine or a barrel of beer, and a 
great deal of ¢he trade done by public- 
houses on a Sunday consisted of the 
supply of dinner and supper beer. While 
Mr. Spooner admitted that in the hands of 
unscrupulous and greedy landlords public- 
houses might be converted into horrible 
and wicked dens, he said that, speaking 
generally, they were well conducted, and 
were convenient to all classes as places 
where they might get small supplies of 
wine and beer. And it was so—the pub- 
lice-houses were the cellars of the poor, the 
professional, and almost of the middle 
classes, in the same way that clubs were 
the cellars of those who had the means of 
becoming members of them. Would it 
not be class legislation to keep open the 
clubs and to shut up what were practically 
the clubs of the people? He admitted 
that the majority of signatures to Petitions 
was greatly in favour of this Bill, but he 
was disposed to attribute that not to want 
of opposition to the measure, but to the 
fact, that by the Bill being accidentally put 
down for the Wednesday in Whitsun week, 
an impression had been created that it was 
not intended to press it seriously this year. 
Under these circumstances, his hon. 
Friend would, if he gained a victory, do 
injury rather than good to the cause of 
sobriety and Sabbath observance. In 
matters which affected the social comfort 
of the masses, that House ought to follow 
rather than to endeavour to lead public 
opinion ; and he should therefore recom- 
mend that both the Motion and the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, and 
that the hon. Gentleman should give 
notice of his intention to introduce a 
similar measure next year, and to press 
it seriously, Every one would then have 
warning, and time to prepare for the 
change, if it was made, and no com- 
Mr. Wykeham Martin 





plaints could arise. If, however, such an 
alteration of the law was carried out 
without due notice, dissatisfaction, and 
possibly, disorder, would be caused, and, 
possibly, the House might find it n 
to defer to that dissatisfaction and retrace 
its steps. In such a case there would na. 
turally be a dangerous re-action, and greater 
evils would be produced than those whieh it 
was sought to remedy by this Bill— 
“ Those will drink who never drank before, 
And those who always drank will drink the more,” 
Mr. BAINES thought that there had 
already been a sufficient indication of what 
was the opinion of the public upon the 
question to enable them to act as the hon, 
Gentleman desired, and to follow that opi- 
nion, and that was what this Bill professed 
to do. Allusion had been made to the 
riots in Hyde Park in 1855, when a Bill 
analogous to this was before Parliament, 
It was true that there were violent de- 
monstrations in 1855 against the Sunday 
Trading Bill introduced by Lord Robert 
Grosvenor ; but he believed, and the can- 
vass indicated, that during the eight years 
which had elapsed since that period there 
had been a great progress in the publi 
sentiment upon this subject. The House 
should adopt or reject this Bill from facets 
and evidence, and in his opinion the facts 
and evidence went to prove the expe 
diency of adopting it. A good deal had 
been said about the inconveniences which 
might be caused by the operation of this 
Bill. What measure would not cause some 
inconveniences ? If the proposal were now 
first made to set apart one day of the week 
as a day of rest, many more objections 
could be raised to it than could be raised 
against this Bill. But, thank God, they 
had a Sabbath, and all objections vanished, 
and the day proved to be one of the greatest 
blessings conferred upon mankind. He 
would not quote the opinions of individuals 
as to the necessity for such legislation as 
this, but would refer to the Report of Mr, 
Villiers’s Committee in 1854, and refer to 
the state of things in London and other 
towns in England, in Scotland, and in Ire 
land. The Committee reported that the 
testimony was universal, that the greatest 
amount of drinking took place on Saturday 
night and during the bours that the publie- 
houses were open on Sunday ; and it was 
stated that in Marylebone there were on 
Sunday evenings a greater number of per- 
sons in the public-houses than there were 
in all the churehes and chapels, In the 
course of an investigation recently conduct- 
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ed by the National Temperance League in 


it was ascertained that during four 

hours of Sunday 44,000 persons visited 
cighty-eight public-houses. When it was 
remembered that there were in the metro- 
is 10,000 public-houses, this would give 

. Members some idea of the immense 
number of persons who visited them every 
Sunday. The public-houses of Manchester 
were watched on six successive Sundays 
jn 1853, and it was found that on the aver- 
212,000 visits were paid to them. 
The Forbes Mackenzie Act was the result 
ofan inquiry in Edinburgh, which showed 
that a statement that 41,900 persons vi- 
sited the public-houses in that city every 
Sunday in 1850 was considerably below 
the truth. In Liverpool the Superintend- 
ent of Police stated that before the pub- 
jie-houses were closed on Sunday mornings 
the debauchery on those mornings was 
excessive ; and he (Mr. Baines) had ob- 
tained a Return from the Superintendent 
of Police in Leeds, showing that during the 
last six months there had been eight hun- 
dred cases of drunkenness, of which two 
hundred occurred on Sundays—or one- 
fourth of the whole, instead of one-seventh, 
as it would have been had the drunkenness 
been distributed equally over the days of 
the week. But were they without evi- 
dence how this Bill would work? Re- 
strictions had at various times been placed 
upon the keeping open of public-houses on 
Sunday, and all these had been found to 
operate most beneficially. Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, who was Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh at the time the Act for closing the 
poblie-houses passed, had kindly furnished 
him with statistics enabling him to compare 
the amount of drunkenness then with that 
which now existed. During the six months 
tlapsing between September and April, 
1853-4, the number of persons found 
drunk and incapable in the streets of 
Edinburgh was 2,640. In the correspond- 
ing period in 1861-2 the number had fallen 
to 1,437; and in the same interval in 
1862-3 it was 1,102. Persons said, ‘* Oh, 
but there are some who do not drink on Sun- 
days who drink on other days.’ But these 
Returns exhibited the number of arrests 
wade for drunkenness on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and Mondays respectively, at the 
dates he had already mentioned. Taking 
the Saturdays firet, in the six months of 
1853-4 669 arrests were made; 346 in 
1861-2; and 259 in 1862-3. On Sun- 
days, extending in like manner over the 
uz months of 1853-4, there were 301 
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eases; 125 in 1861-2; and 115 in 
1862-3. Then as to Mondays—and this 
was a test of the correctness of those who 
held that the Scotch people drank on 
Monday to make up for their want of 
drink on Sunday—here were the details : 
348 cases in 1853-4; 140 in 1861-2; 
and 102 in 1862-3. Of actual arrests 
made in the streets of Edinburgh for 
drunkenness between eight o’clock on 
Sunday morning and eight o'clock on 
Monday morning, there were 173 in the six 
months of 1853-4 ; in 1861-2 only thirty- 
nine ; and in 1862-3 but twenty-three. It 
was impossible to contend against evidence 
so forcible as that. If additional testimony 
were wanting, they found it in the addresses 
of heads of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Most Rey. Dr. Dixon, Primate of 
Ireland, wrote thus— 

“ How often are the salutary instructions received 
in the church forgotten, almost immediately after, 
in the adjoining public-house! It is not wonder- 
ful that the clergy should Jament particularly over 
the evils of Sunday drinking, and labour with a 
special zeal for its suppression. We rejoice to say 
that several have succeeded, to a great extent, in 
this good work. If Sunday drinking were sup- 
pressed, we should hear little of those abominable 
secret societies which have worked such ‘mischief 
in this country, and to none more than to the mem- 
bers of them ; and if this opportunity were taken 
from him, a great step would be made towards the 
reformation of the drunkard.” 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ferns 
spoke of the happy results following from 
the closing of public-houses on Sundays in 
that diocese, which had been brought about 
by clerical influence. There could be no 
doubt that in the long run the publicans 
themselves, in their moral, and perhaps 
even in their pecuniary interests, would be 
gainers by the passing of this measure, 
and he had been very much struck by the 
view that had been taken of the question 
by a large number of the publicans them- 
selves, who had petitioned in favour of the 
Bill. If for a time their receipts should 
be diminished, they would soon regain the 
average rate of profit on capital and la- 
bour. He was bound in candour to ad- 
mit that he himself had not been origi- 
nally favourable to this Bill, thinking 
there was not any likelihood of its being 
carried. He had even suggested that 
it should be modified so as to be merely 
a Sunday Evening Closing Bill. But the 
interest taken in the measure by the 
working classes ultimately convinced him 
that in its present shape it was better 
adapted to the wishes of the country, At 
a borough meeting of 4,0U0 persons held 
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at Lecds, the Mayor in the chair, resolu- 
tions in favour of the measure were car- 
ried, and on a show of hands only four 
were held up in opposition to the Bill, those 
four being suspected of belonging to two 


persons ; and at a meeting of the Working 
Men's Institute in that town, only six: 


hands were held up for a partial closing 
on Sunday, and six hundred for. entire 
closing. He treated the supposition that 
the House would be overawed by riots as 
absurd, for he trusted it would never again 
suffer its action to be discredited as it had 
been once before. If it believed that the 
real interests of the country and an en- 


lightened public opinion called for the 


measure, it ought to be passed regardless 
of clamour, and having passed it, the 
House ought to stick to it, firm in the 
conviction that they were conferring one 
of the greatest possible blessings upon the 
community. 

Mr. PACKE said, that having on a 
former evening moved that the Honse 
should refuse to allow the Bill to be intro- 
duced, he thought it right that he should 
offer a few observations in explanation of 
the vote he was about to give upon the pre- 
sent occasion. The House, he conceived, 
was bound to legislate for the interests of 
the whole of the people of England, anil 
not for those of any section. Now, not- 
withstanding all the speeches that hal 
been made in favour of this measure, he 
felt convinced, that if it was carried, it 
would be found to be one of the most ty- 
rannical measures that had ever been pass- 
ed by this House. It would be the merest 
class legislation they ever saw attempted. 
The total abstainers would, no doubt, be 
pleased ; but it could make no difference 
to them whether the public-houses were 
closed or not—the Bill would be inoper- 
ative as to them; while, as regarded the 
confirmed drunkards, they would con- 
tinue in spite of the Bill. On the other 
hand, the sober and moderate consumers 
of fermented drinks would be shamefully 
used by the enactment. For those parties 
those drinks were not intoxicating; they 
were only intoxicating for people who 
drank them immoderately. Any one who 
passed through the streets of London in 
the early portion of the afternoon on the 
Sunday, soon after Divine service, must 
have observed numbers of respectable per- 
sons and servants going to the public-house 
for the purpose of obtaining a moderate 
allowance of beer for the dinners of them- 
selves and their families. Beer, in the 
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quantities they drank it, was as harmless as 
water—-and what right had Parliament to 
exclude them from that enjoyment? Those 
who had favoured the House with public. 
house statistics had quite forgotten to state 
that the great majority of those who enter. 
ed the public-house on Sunday did so nierely 
for the purpose of procuring a solitary glass 
of porter. He believed that many persons 
were misled by the words “ intoxicating 
liquors’’—they were only intoxicating to 
those who used them in excess. It was true 
that an Act had already been passed for the 
prevention of the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors on the Sabbath in Scotland; bat the 
position of the labouring classes in Scot. 
land, in reference to that subject, was 
entirely different from that of the workin 
classes in this country. The Forbes Mack. 
enzie Act was directed against the sale of 
whisky, which it was shown prevailed in 
Scotland to an enormous extent. It ap- 
peared that in the city of Glasgow alonea 
sum of £1,200,000 had been expended in 
the purchase of whisky in a single year, 
But the habits of the labouring classes 
in England were altogether different, and 
whisky as a national beverage was almost 
unknown ; and there could be no reason 
for passing a special Act directed against 
its consumption. ‘It was a fallacy to sup- 
pose that because partial closing had work- 
ed so well, therefore entire closing would 
be accompanied by still greater benefits, 
If he believed that the measure would be 
really ‘attended by greater sobriety, he 
should be the first to support it ; but he be- 
lieved that its only effect would be to punish 
sober men by a mest tyrannical exclusion. 
Mr. LAWSON said, he should refuse 
to argue this question upon Sabbatarian 
grounds. The question how far a man 
was to keep the Sabbath holy was one for 
his own conscience, to be decided in & 
higher Court than even the High Court of 
Parliament. He would treat the matter 
as a question of police. It was only as 
a matter of police regulation that they 
had a right to interfere with the liberty 
of the subject, on the question of their 
food and drink. Even in that House some 
hon. Members had spoken of the consump- 
tion of these drinks as a matter of neces 
sity, while others treated it as a mere 
luxury. There were three points which 
he thought important in discussing this 
question—one, whether the present police 
law answered; a second, whether it was 
probable that the measure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull would be an improvement on 
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the existing system ; a third, would the 
carrying out of this’ meaguré ‘give rise to 
ter inconveniences’ than the corre 
ding advantages. Now, some persons 
eontended that the House had no right to 
jnterfere in this question in any way what- 
ever, But here he might be permitted to 
read to the House’ a letter, written by: the 
Under Secretary for the Home Department 
(Mr. Bruce).' The hon. Gentleman asked— 
| «Jf the abuse of lawful pleasures {s to be visited 
by their absolute suppression, where are we to 
stop? Sunday is not the only day on which men. 
drunk ; why not therefore extend the prohi- 
bition to week days? Beer is not the only cor- 
rupter of society. Thousands of women owe their 
ruin to the attractions of dress. Are gay dresses 
therefore to be suppressed, and all the world 
clothed in sombre, sad -coloured garments ? Legis- 
lation of this kind is blind and mischievous; but 
it catches the superficial, and he believed, if car- 
ried, would strike a blow at the reasonable recrea- 
tion of millions.” ; 
[Loud cheers.] He expected that this letter 
would be cheered by the opponents of ‘the 
Bill. But what was the concession that it 
involved ? Why, that -to attempt to put 
down drunkenness would be to restrict the 
“ reasonable recreation of millions.’’ And 
the argument on’which the suppression of 
the sale of these liquors on Sundays was 
opposed, was that it would interfere with 
this recreation. But was not this recreation 
of drunkenness the fertile source of: nine- 
tenths of the crime and'misery of the work- 
ing classes? On this ‘point he would ‘not 
trouble the House ; but he would proceed 
to inquire, was the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Hull likely to be an improve- 
ment. He contended that it was. It 
would be found, that whenever the House 
had attempted to restrain the sale of li- 
quors, it had always suceceded in diminish- 
ing the amount of drunkenness. In the 
year 1848, a Bill was passed, whereby the 
public-houses were closed for half a day on 
Sunday. A subsequent Act, carried by 
Colonel Wilson Patten, still further eur- 
tailing the hours of sale on Sunday, was 
repealed in consequence of a Report of 
the Committee presided over by the hon, 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Berkeley). That 
Committee spent five days in examining 
Witnesses, and two days in deliberation ; 
twenty-six witnesses gave evidence be- 
fore them, but twenty-five of these lived 
in London, and the other, who came from 
the country, was highly favourable to 
the Act they proposed to repeal. The 
hon. Member for Bristol summoned se- 
veral inspectors of police to attend, but 
he did not think proper to examine one 
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of them. The Committee, in the opening 
sentence of their Report, acknowledged 
that their “inquiry was incomplete, and yet 
upon that Report the House repealed the 
Act, and were so ‘hasty to do so that they 
suspended the Orders for the purpose. It 
had been said that the House ‘was influ- 
enced by the Hyde Park ‘riots; but the 
truth was, those riots sprung up out of a 
Bill of Lord Robert Grosvenor’s on Sunday 
trading, which had no reference whatever 
to the sale of liquors.’ In Tteland{ the 
Roman Catholic clergy had been enabled 
to stop the sale of liquors-en Sunday’ to 
some extent, and with the happiest results, 
thus anticipating what was hoped to be 
brought about by this Bill. The’ Scottish 
Bill, which prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors during the whole of Sunday, 
met with considerable opposition in Parlia- 
ment. In 1859 a Royal Commission was 
appoirted to inquire into the working of 
that Act. They spent several months in 
examining high and low, rich and poor, the 
temperance ‘party and the drunken party. 
They examined in all 750 witnesses ; and 
this Commission, which was asked ‘for by 
those who cofsidered the Act mischievous, 
reported favourably of its operation. No 
doubt, there were inconveniences in closing 
the public-houses in Scotland during the 
whole of Sunday ; ‘ but ‘last Session the 
hon. Member for Bate brought in a Bill to 
remedy these inconveniences. That mea- 
sure was working well,‘ and “would be 
adopted, if necessary, in Committee ‘on this 
Bill. He had looked through the Petitions 
published by the ‘Petitions Committee, and 
had read the articles ‘published in the press, 
and he could not see any insuperable diffi- 
culties in the adoption of this Bill. There 
was, first, the great excursion train argu- 
ment. No doubt, the passengers by ex- 
cursion trains would be inconvenienced by 
the want of refreshment; but the evil 
would not be so great as to outweigh 
the benefit of the Act. Those who tra- 
velled by excursion trains were the most 
frugal of the working classes, and they ge- 
nerally carried their provisions with them. 
The arguments on this score proceeded, it 
would’ be found, from a local clase, the 
Londoners, whose interests were naturally 
invaded. Then, there was the great 
‘*fresh-drawn beer argument.”” That was, 
he would admit, the strongest argument 
against the Bill. There was no difficulty 
in regard to wines and spirits. Anybody 
could keep spirits over any number of days 
—if they did not drink them. He did not 
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speak with authority on this point ; but if 
a case of great hardship were clearly made 
out in regard to fresh-drawn beer, perhaps 
it might be met by allowing the public- 
houses of the metropolis to be open for two 
hours on Sundays. He did not pledge 
himself to support such a clause ; but when 
the Bill had been read a second time, this 
point could be settled in Committee. If it 
was said that the Bill would not do for 
London, let the Metropolitan Members, 
who were twelve or fourteen in number, 
prove their case in Committee, and propose 
this Amendment. He did not see, how- 
ever, why the whole country should suffer 
from drunkenness because the people of 
London and Westminster insisted on hav- 
ing fresh-drawn beer on Sundays. One 
witness examined before the Committee 
said, indeed, that some people would not 
eare if half the world got drunk, so that 
they got a good head of beer. The next 
argument was, that if the Bill passed, 
there would be a large illicit sale of spi- 
rits and beer on Sundays. In the Report 
of the Commission on the Forbes Macken- 
zie Act it was shown that there was no 
pretence for this assertion ; nor was there 
any more truth in the allegation that the 
working classes would get drunk in their 
own houses. The Commission showed, on the 
other hand, from the evidenee before them, 
that the workmen came to their work more 
regularly on Monday morning, that they 
were better off, and that there had been no 
increase in private drinking. It was neces- 
sary for the opponents of this Bill to show 
why there should be an increase of private 
drinking in England, when there had been 
none ia Scotland. Another argument was 
that great numbers of the working classes 
held the meetings of their clubs and bene- 
fit societies in public-houses on Sundays. 
Mr. Tidd Pratt had shown, however, that 
the one great cause of the failure of friendly 
societies was their being held in public- 
houses at all. He said that the number 
of societies enrolled in Herefordshire since 
the beginning of the century was 136. 
Of these, 123 were commonly held in public- 
houses, and thirteen in schools and private 
rooms, Of the 123 no less than twen - 
four had been broken up, whilst of the latter 
only one was dissolved. That was a suffi- 
cient answer to this argument. The great- 
est lion in the way of this Bill was the 
argument that there ought not to be one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. 
It was a very honourable and noble feeling 
en the part of the House to manifest this 
Mr. Lawson 
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repugnance to make a law for the poor 
which did not apply to the rich ; but the 
rieh man was out of court in this matter, 
He was neither to be inconvenienced nor 
benefited. The Bill was for the poor man, 
and the sole question the House had to 
consider was whether it was a good Bill for 
the poor man. A great deal had been said 
about the promoters of this Bill being agtu. 
ated by eant and hypocrisy ; but could 
there be a worse description of cant than 
that which refused to argue such a measure 
on its merits, and which said, ** Don't do 
good to the poor man because you do not 
inconvenience the rich?” He only wished 
that hon. Gentlemen who used this argo- 
ment would let working men speak for 
themselves. He maintained that there was 
no legislation which the working man had 
so much at heart as a restriction upon the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. It might be 
asked why, then, the working men did not 
keep out of these places? He would admit 
it would be much better if they would with- 
stand the temptations which beset them at 
every corner of the street; but they told 
the House, ‘* Our safety is in removing 
these temptations from us.”” He said it 
was cruel, for the sake of benefiting the 
Exchequer, to place these temptations in 
their way. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Horsfall) stated that 86 per cent of 
the working men of Liverpool were in favour 
of this Bill, and an immense number of 
Petitions had emanated from the Wesleyan 
body, which was mainly composed of the 
lower order of the people. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said eight 
years ago, that if universal suffrage were 
earried, he believed it would be followed by 
the shutting up of the public-houses, [Sir 
Georce Grey dissented.| Yes ; the right 
hon. Gentleman made that assertion eight 
years ago. Then it was said the promoters 
of this Bill could not carry it against publie 
opinion. Of course not ; but how was the 
House to judge of public opinion, especially 
of the opinion of those whom they did not 
represent, except by assuming that the 
enormous majority of public Petitions and 
the number of public meetings expre 

an overwhelming preponderance of pub- 
lic opinion? It was admitted that there 
had been a failure in the existing law, and 
the remedy now proposed had been emi- 
nently successful whenever and to what- 
ever extent it had been tried. Let the 
House now listen to the appeal of the peo- 
ple, and sanction a law which would do 
more than any other legislation to promote 
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the moral, social, and intellectual progress |the masses would be so great that it 


of the people of this country. 
sin GRORGE GREY :—Sir, I voted 


for the introduction of this Bill because 
] thought it desirable, knowing the great 
interest which a large number of persons 
take in the passing of such a measure, that 
it should not be contemptuously rejected, 
put should be reserved for a full and ample 
diseussion on the second reading, and I 
think that the instructive discussion to 
which we have just listened affords a 
decided proof of the propriety of the course 
] pursued when the subject was first 
brought under our notice. I entertain great 
respect for the motives of those honourable 
and conscientious persons who advocate 
this Bill, but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that many of those who petition for 
this measure are persons who would gladly 
see an absolute prohibition of the sale of 
all intoxicating liquors, and who, believing 
that drunkenness is a fruitful source of 
erime, think that the law ought to inter- 

and prevent the sale of intoxicating 
iquors at all, My hon. Friend who has 
just sat down (Mr. Lawson), in his very 
eandid speech, admitted that the argument 
in favour of fresh-drawn beer is irresistible; 
and he threw out a suggestion which was, 
in fact, an abandonment of the principle of 
the Bill, which is that of the entire pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on Sunday; because his suggestion that 
public-houses might be opened for two 
hours would only place an additional restric- 
tion on the number of hours during which 
public-houses are now allowed to remain 
open. I understood my hon. Friend also 
to hint that an exception might be made in 
Committee in favour of London, which would 
be an exemption of nearly 3,000,000 per- 
sons from the operation of the Bill. 1f these 
alterations are made in the principle of the 
Bill by one of its warmest advocates, it 
confirms me in the belief I have long 
entertained, that the more this Bill is 
discussed the lesa likely it will be to pass. 
If this measure should receive the Royal 
assent, no one will be able to obtain from any 
public-house a glass of beer or spirits from 
eleven o'clock on Saturday night until six 
o'clock on Monday morning through the 
Whole of England. I am bound to look at 
the possibility of being able to carry out 
such a measure, if Parliament should pass 
It, and I believe that it would be altogether 
mpossible to enforce the provisions of this 
Bill. The inconvenience and privations 
which such a measure would impose on 





would not only be impossible to enforee 
the Bill, but a violent re-action would 
probably take place, and we should run 
the risk of an inroad being made upon 
those salutary restrictions which now exist 
as to the time during which public-houses 
are allowed to remain open on Sundays, 
I listened very attentively to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
second reading of this Bill (Mr. Somes). I 
supposed we should hear, among other 
grounds for effecting so important a 
change in the law, that drunkenness 
is on the increase, and that the time 
during which the public-houses are now 
allowed to be open on Sundays has pro- 
duced results which call for the inter- 
ference of Parliament. But I heard no 
such argument from the hon. Gentleman, 
He gave us no proof that drunkenness is 
on the increase, and, indeed, there is good 
reason to believe that it would have been 
impossible for him to Have advanced any 
such statement. I have here the last 
statistical Return laid before Parliament, 
and which hon. Members will find in the 
library, of the number of persons in the 
metropolitan police districts who have been 
taken into custody (not convicted) for 
drunkenness, and as drunk and disorderly, 
In 1854, the number was 22,078. In 
1855, when the Act of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Colonel Wilson Patten) came 
into operation, there was a great decrease 
—namely, from 22,078 to 19,479. In 
1856 there was a further diminution to 
18,700, In the years 1859, 1860, and 
1861 there was a progressive decrease, 
In 1859 the number was 18,779 ; in 1860, 
18,199; in 1861 it had diminished to 
17,059. These Returns show a great and 
continuous decrease in drunkenness, eon- 
sequent upon rational restrictive regu- 
lations; and that in 1861, as compared 
with 1855, the year in which, according 
to the hon. Member, the drunkenness was 
so great, there was a diminution of more 
than 2,000 in the number taken into cus- 
tody. This, too, was during a period of 
seven years when the population was 
rapidly -increasing. A similar state of 
things appears to have prevailed in the 
great towns throughout the country. A 
great deal has been said in regard to 
Liverpool, but the Returns from that town 
for the last three years likewise show a 
diminution in the number of persons taken 
into custody for drunkenness. In 1859 
the number was 11,037; in 1860, 10,963; 
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and in 1861 it had diminished to 9,832. 
These figures certainly furnish no reason 
why the Mouse should endeavour to check 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
by any violent and precipitate measure. 
The arguments urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber who first spoke, and repeated by 
others, are, that drunkenness is a fruit- 
ful source of crime; secondly, that pub- 
lie opinion has been very decidedly ex- 
pressed in favour of such a measure— 
such public opinion having been ascer- 
tained by a house-to-house canvass ; third- 
ly, reliance is placed on the success of the 
Bill of my hon’. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Wilson Patten), which restricts the hours 
during which beer and spirits may be sold 
on Sundays; and’ fourthly, an appeal is 
niade to the experience of the Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act in Scotland, and the result of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the opera- 
tion of that Act. As to the first argument, 
that drunkeness is a fruitful source of crime, 
no one will dispute it, bat it does not ad- 
vance the case for this Bil one step. If 
those who promote this Bill think that the 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors for one day in the week is a check 
upon crime, then the prohibition for seven 
days in the week would be a-still more 
effectual check upondrunkenness and crime. 
The next argument is as to the opinion of 
the public as it has been ascertained by a 
canvass, The hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Horsfall) says that the working classes 
of that ‘town ate in‘favour of this Bill.’ I 
had the honour of receiving a deputation 
from various parts of the country in favour 
of the measure. One gentleman told -me 
that so many thousand persons were in 
favour of this Bill, and he also told me how 
many thousand were householders. I asked 
him how many adult working people there 
were who were not householders, and 
whose opinion had not been taken, and he 
could not give me an answer. I found that 
Sheffield had been so canvassed, and that 
13,165 householders were in favour of a 
total closing of public-houses on Sundays. 
But does that represent the opinion of the 
working classes of Sheffield? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who represents that 
town (Mr. Roebuck) has presented a Peti- 
tion against this Bill, signed by 24,000 
adult males employed in manual labour at 
Sheffield. That fact shows that the canvass 
of which we have heard did not elicit the 
opinion of the operatives on the subject. 
A Petition has also been presented, signed 
by 10,000 working men at Neweastle 
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against this Bill, and another from 20,009 
adult males of the working classes of 
Halifax. When, therefore. we are told that 
there has been an active canvass from honsg 
to house, and that a large majority of the 
people of this country are’in favour of the 
Bill, I cannot take that as demonstratin 

the opinion of the working classes, or 
assume that they are asking Parliament to 
subject. them to the deprivations and incon. 
veniences which will follow from the adop. 
tion of this measure. Then, as to the 
success of the Act of my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Wilson Patten), I should 
be disposed to: find in that success the 
strongest argument against the present 
Bill. If there was a sensible diminution of 
drunkenness under that Act, which left the 
public-houses open for six hours on Sundays, 
and if the result was so satisfactory as ‘al. 
most to eause the Monday cases of drunken- 
ness to disappear, are the promoters of this 
Bill entitled to draw from such an improve. 
ment an argument that we ought absolutely 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on Sundays? That Act was passed after 
fall: inquiry by a Committee, over which 
my right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board (Mr. C. P. Villiers) pre- 
sided. That Committee recommended, that 
with the exception of the hours’from one to 
two o'clock p.m., and from six till nine p.m., 
all places for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
should be closed on Sunday.; The Com- 
mittee added to that recommendation 
another—namely, “that it is expedient that 
all places of rational recreation and instrue- 
tion new closed should be open to the pub- 
lie after the hour of two p.m.” That re- 
commendation was not acted upon, and my 
hon. and gallant Friend brought in a Bill 
founded on the first Resolution. That 
measure was passed after full communica- 
tion with different persons, and my hon. 
and gallant Friend was under the impres- 
sion that the matter was permanently 
settled. But the Act had not been ten 
months in operation before the privations 
and inconveniences to which the publie 
were exposed compelled the Legislature to 
interfere. An inquiry took place, and the 
present law was passed, under which pub- 
lic-houses close at twelve on Saturday night, 
and do not open until one p.m, on Sunday. 
They are closed again from three to five on 
Sunday afternoon. They are then again 
opened until eleven p.m. on Sunday night, 
when they close until four on Monday 
morning. Under the operation of this Act 
there has been a sensible and progressive 
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decrease in the amount of drunkenness, not 
ouly in London and Liverpool, but, I believe, 
jn other parts of the country. I do not 
say that the decrease of drunkenness is 
attributable solely to the present law, be- 
cause it is owing in a great measure to the 
improved education of the people, to moral 
influences, and to those arguments address- 
ed to the reason and understanding which 
dissuade men from abusing the gifts of Pro- 
vidence, and lead them to use those gifts in 
moderation. I believe that this’ wholesome 
state of things will be endangered by the 
passing of this Bill, With regard to 
the opinion of the magistrates, I think 
there was not one who was examined 
before the Select Committee who advocated 
the total prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Sunday. I do not know, 
indeed, one single authority of weight and 
influence in favour of the principle of this 
measure. The last argument in favour of 
the Bill to which I will advert is that 
drawn from the success of a similar measure 
—the Forbes Mackenzie Act—in Scotland. 
In the first place, however, the observance 
of the Sabbath is much more strict in 
Scotland than here ; and another reason 
is that beer is not the beverage of the 
working classes in that country — their 
usual drink is whisky. That is a most 
important distinction, because, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Mr. Law- 
son) has eaid, spirits can be kept in the house 
any length of time if you do not drink them. 
If any hon. Member walks in the streets 
after church on Sunday mornings, he will see 
anumber of well-dressed and well-conducted 
persons—young men and young women— 
coming from the public-houses with jugs in 
their hands, containing fresh-drawn beer. 
But what would be the operation of this 
Bill? Not one of those persons would be 


able to get this fresh-drawn beer ; and any | 
ove who knows the condition of the habita- | 


tions of the working classes would be able 
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fining what was a bond fide traveller. A 
difference of opinion arose as to the mean- 
ing of the term, some contending that ex- 
eursionists to Richmond and Kew were 
bond fide travellers, and others being of 
opinion that the words ‘‘ bond fide’ meant 
that people must be travelling for some 
purpose of necessity, and not of pleasure. 
Those words were left out of the subsequent 
Act which permitted the sale of liquors to 
travellers. Look, then, what the result 
of this Bill would be upon the domestic 
habits of the great bulk of the working 
classes, supposing the present exemption in 
favour of travellers were maintained. The 
man who is determined to have his beer and 
spirits puts himself into one of these ex- 
cursion trains, and at every station at which 
the train stops he may consume any amount 
of beer and spirits ; but the quiet domestic 
people, who stay at home and go to church, 
cannot get any. I must say that the 
opinion which [ expressed upon the first 
reading, that I should not be able to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill, has been 
fully confirmed by the arguments which 
I have heard. I hope, therefore, that the 
House will not sanction the principle of the 
Bill; and I must say I wish that the per- 
sons who advocate this measure so strongly 
would trust more to the influence of good 
principles implanted in the minds of the 
people than to the attempt altogether to 
remove temptation out of their way, and 
would rather appeal to their moral feelings 
than rely upon restrictive Acts of Par- 
liament. They have already done much 
good by their advocacy of temperance, and 
are entitled to much praise; but | fear 
they would only mar the result of their 
labours by inducing Parliament—if unfor- 
tunately it should be induced—to pass a law 
which would be opposed to the feelings and 
the habits of the great body of the people. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he had been 
alluded to by his hon. Friend the Member 


to say whether beer, either kept in bottles | fur Carlisle in his character of Chairman 


or put away in vessels on a shelf in the | 
miserable places where these people too, 


often sleep, would be drinkable or not on 
Sunday. The House ought to have some 
Yery cogent reason for interfering in this 
manner with the innocent enjoyment of a 
wholesome beverage which working men 
vow drink with their families at dinner on 
Sundays. Another argument against this 
Bill is to be found in the great number of ex- 
cursion trains. Gentlemen who have looked 
at the evidence before the Committee will 
find that there was a great difficulty in de- 








of the Committee of 1855, on the question of 
the closing of public-houses on Sunday ; 
and his hon. Friend had thought proper 
to speak in terms of disparagement of the 
acts of that Committee. Some allowance 
must be made for the statements and opinions 
of his hon. Friend, who, in his horror of 
drunkenness, a feeling shared in by almost 
every Member of that House, had actually 
become such a convert to water that he 
stood forth quite a river-god—a kind of Par- 
liamentary Acis. His hon. Friend said 
that the Committee in question had ex- 
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amined witnesses whom they ought not to 
have examined, and had left unexamined 

ersons whom they ought to have examined. 
Now, the Committee was formed of Mem- 
bers of the greatest possible weight in that 
House. He begged to recall their names to 
the attention of the House:—The Right 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, Sir William Jolliffe, 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, Sir John Pakington, 
The Hon. Henry Brand, Sir William Clay, 
Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Gregson, 
Mr. Cheetham, Major Baring, Mr. Ker 
Seymer, Mr. Massey, Lord Harry Vane— 
himself as Chairman. With respect to the 
witnesses examined, they comprised all the 
Metrepolitan Police Magistrates, the Com- 
missioners of Police, and several other per- 
sons of great authority. Sir Richard Mayne 
stated that 3,000 persons had been conveyed 
by excursion trains occasionally without 
having the power of obtaining either food or 
drink, and he expressed himself in favour of 
a repeal of the Act with reference to the 
closing of public-houses on Sunday. The 
magistrates disagreed with each other as 
to the meaning of the word bond fide 
traveller, and some of them gave interpre- 
tations which were perfectly monstrous. 
Eventually the question had to be settled 
by the Judges. He could see nothing in 
the conduct of the people in 1863 which 
called for more stringent measures than 
were necessary in 1855. On the contrary, 
he believed that the people had shown 
perfect power to guide themselves without 
vexatious Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had mis- 
represented the Bill when he described 
it as a Bill for the total prohibition of 
the sale of liquors on the Sunday. The 
preamble of the Bill merely stated, that 
whereas the existing law had done great 
good in closing public-houses during a por- 
tion of the Sunday, the present Bill pro- 
posed to extend the law to the whole of 
the day ; but it did not say anything about 
total prohibition of the kind of sale which 
the present law retained. He (Mr. Adder- 
ley) was opposed to some of the provisions 
of the Bill, which he thought too stringent; 
but, at the same time, he was anxious to 
see the measure passed through a second 
reading, in order that the clauses might be 
so altered in Committee as would meet all 
the objections urged by the right hon. 
Baronet, and assimilate the provisions of 
the Bill to the principles contained in the 
preamble. The present measure was pri- 
marily aimed against drunkenness, only 
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ineidentally for the better observance 
of Sundays, and the right hon. Gentle 
man said they could not legislate agaings 
drunkenness unless they went the whole 
length of the Maine Liquor Law. But 
there was surely some other alternative, 
He (Mr. Adderley) contended that drunk. 
enness had recently increased in conse. 
quence of their own legislation, though 
in the long run it was diminishing 
throughout the country; and it was 
manifest té all persons of common sense 
that it was more likely drunkenness 
should take place on a Sunday than any 
other day, for the simple reason that 
the labouring population not only had 
more leisure then, but they had also more 
money to spend. He denied that the Bill 
was intended, as the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire had said, to destroy the legi- 
timate alliance between John Bull and Joha 
Barleycorn—at the same time, he believed 
that it would tend materially to diminish 
drunkenness. He was indeed happy to see 
that drunkenness was by no means so gene- 
rally prevalent now as it was fifty years ago, 
when it pervaded almost every class of the 
community. But although drunkenness in 
this country had greatly diminished since 
that time, that did not do away with the fact 
that drunkenness had been stimulated by 
the beershops, and prevailed to a frightful 
extent on the premises of public-houses dur- 
ing the hours in which they were allowed to 
be open on Sundays. The evil was far too 
great and far too notorious to be pooh- 
poohed by the right hon. Baronet. The 
right hon. Gentleman said they could not 
secure sobriety by legislation; but they 
had produced drunkenness by legislation, 
and what this Bill proposed was to legislate 
against the legislation by which they had 
produced drunkenness. He (Mr. Adder- 
ley) thought the more effectual way of 
encountering the evil would be by dealing 
with the Excise laws; to do away with 
the extension of the excise licence system 
to beer-houses, which he considered had 
occasioned the greatest mischief throughout 
the country. ‘lhis question of limiting the 
hours of drinking on the premises where 
drink was sold, was simply one of degree. 
A previous enactment closed the public 
houses during Divine service on Sundays. 
The object of this Bill was to extend that 
law to the whole day. He believed, that if 
they could poll all the large towns in Eng: 
land, they would find a great majority of 
the inhabitants in favour of this measure. 
The influence of the publicans was 20 
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doubt strong the other way. On the grounds 
he had stated, he was not prepared to vote 
against the second reading, although he 
thought that material alterations and 
amendments might be made in the clauses 
when the measure went into Committee. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had charged him with mis- 
representing the principle of the Bill. In 
reply to that, he had only to say that the 
Bill was for the closing of public-houses on 
the Sunday—for absolutely prohibiting the 
sale of beer, wine, or spirits from eleven 
o'clock on Saturday night to six o'clock on 
Monday morning. 

Sir MORTON PETO, who rose amid 
continuous cries for a division, said, as one 
of the largest employers of labour in the 
kingdom, he asked the House to hear him 
fora few minutes. He thought that in le- 
gislation on this subject they were bound to 
consider the feelings of the working classes. 
Now, from what he knew of the feelings of 
the working classes, he must say they 
were not prepared for a measure such as 
that. Nor was that the way in which the 
question should be dealt with. If the legis- 
lation of that House was to have any value 
in the eyes of the working classes, it must 
be just and equal. Let hon. Gentlemen 
be prepared to deal with their own comforts 
in the same way ; let them lay a fine upon 
the recipients of fish on the Sunday morn- 
ings, and let those who had the good things 
of this life in abundance show that they 
were prepared to set an example of keeping 
the Sabbath holy, and then they might 
legislate for the working classes without 
exciting jealousy or ill-feeling. He denied 
that the question treated in this Bill was 
one of degree. In point of fact, the Bill 
was one for closing public-houses on Sun- 
days altogether. If such a measure was 
required, they might depend upon it they 
would hear more of it next Session, and 
they would do no harm if they prevented it 
being read a second time on this occasion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in voting 
for the second reading of the Bill he did so 
on the distinct understanding that the hon. 
Member whe had charge of it would accede 
to the proposal of his hon. Friend that the 
Bill should be not only modified by the 
Committee, but should be rendered per- 
missive. They had it in evidence that the 
great majority of the people of Liverpool 
desired the passing of some such Bill; and 
when it was admitted that they had legis- 
lated in such a manner as to have brought 
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plained of before that House, he thought 
they were justified in proposing for adop- 
tion the propositions that were contained 
in this Act. He would therefore support 
the second reading of the Bill, with a view 
of rendering it permissive, in order that 
the people of Liverpool and other places 
might relieve themselves from the evils 
which had sprung out of the previous legis- 
lation of the House. He contended that the 
issue of licences to beer-houses had led to 
a most unwholesome state of competition 
in the trade, and had been the means of 
spreading great evil among the labouring 
community. He thought, therefore, the 
House would do great injustice if they de- 
termined at once to reject the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

[The hon. Members who now addressed 
the House spoke amid continuous cries for 
a division, and were consequently very im- 
perfectly heard. } 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he always 
understood that in voting for the second 
reading of a Bill they voted for its pream- 
ble. But a great part of the argument of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Morton Peto) was founded, not on the 
preamble, but on the clauses of the Bill. 
But the preamble of the Bill was to the 
effect that the provisions of the law now 
in force having been found to be attended 
with great public benefit, it was important 
to extend them. He was one of those who 
thought the provisions of the existing law 
could be beneficially extended, and it was 
with that view he should vote for the 
second reading. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the only 
part of the Bill which he approved was its 
non-permissive character. If they were to 
have prohibition, let it be by the legislation 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons, binding 
the whole eountry; and let them not leave 
the people to be dealt with in any par- 
ticular place by the decisions of, perhaps, 
a small majority. 

Mr. HUNT supported the second read- 
ing, for the purpose of extending the re+ 
striections now in force. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, if the Bill 
were really permissive, he would vote for it. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he was 
about to vote against the second reading, 
because he felt that the Bill, if passed, would 
throw an impediment in the way of the only 
legislation which he wished tosee carried into 
effect—namely, the revision of the licensing 
system. Their object should be to prevent 
drunkenness, not only on Sundays, but on 
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every other day, and that could only be 
done by improving the character of the 
houses licensed to sell liquors. 

Mr. SOMES did not consider the Bill 
perfect, and should be ready to attend to 
any suggestions that might be made for 
its improvemént. in Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON desired to get a distinct 
answer from the hon. Gentleman to the 
question, whether he considered the entire 
closing of public-houses the principle of his 
Bill, or whether, if the Bill were read a 
second time, he himself would amend it by 
making it permissive ? 

Mr. SOMES said he should stand by the 

reamble of the Bill. He could not pledge 
himself to making it permissive. 

Lorpv HARRY VANE said that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) had put a false issue before the 
House. It was perfectly clear, from the 
title of the Bill, that it was absolute—that 
title was, “A Bill for Closing Public- 
houses on Sunday.” 


Question put, “* That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 103 ; Noes 
278 : Majority 175. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for three months. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL 137,] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, he hoped 
the House, at this late hour (half past five), 
would excuse him making a lengthened 
statement ; and in the event of its arriving at 
the Committee, he would endeavour to ob- 
tain @ morning sitting in the course of next 
week for the careful examination of the Bill. 

Mr. M‘MAIION hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would fix the morning sitting for 
Tuesday. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, he had no 
objection. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Ways anpD MEANS considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 
On the Motion of The Caance.ior of 
the ExcHeQuer it was resolved, 
That, in lieu of the Duty now chargeable on a 
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dule (B) of the Act passed in the last Session of 

Parliament, chapter 22, there shall be ¢ 

and paid the following Duty (that is to say): 

For and upon every single Occasional Licence 
to be granted to any person who shall be duly 
authorized to keep a commen inn, alehouse, 
or victualling house, and licensed to sell 
therein beer, spirits, wine, or tobacco, to sell 
the like articles for which he shall be s9 
licensed at any such other place, and for and 
during such space or period of time not ex- 
ceeding six days, as shall be specified in such 
Occasional Licence, the sum of two shillings 
and sixpence for every day so specified as 
aforesaid for which the same shall be granted : 
But when more than one such Occasional Li- 

cence shall be granted for times in immediate 
succession, or only separated by the interven. 
tion of Sundays and holidays, then the price 
of every such Licence following the first, and 
for a number of days not exceeding six, shall 
be ten shillings. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again on Friday. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS, ETC. BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Harrinetos, 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to 
the payment of Regimental Debts, and the distri- 
bution of the effects of Officers and Soldiers in 
case of death, and to make provision for the cases 
of Desertion and Insanity, and other cases, ordered 
to be brought in by The Marquess of Hartinerom 
and The Jupez ApvocarTE. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 149.] 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 


Bill to enable Cities, Towns, and Boroughs of 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants and upwards to 
appoint Stipendiary Magistrates, presented, and 
read 1°, [Bill 150.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 4, 1863. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL—(No. 86.) 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on, read, and dis- 
charged; and Bill referred to a Select 
Committee: The Lords following were 
named of the Committee; the Committee 
to meet on Thursday next, at one o’Clock, 

and to appoint their own Chairman : 


D. Richmond. L, Blantyre. 

M. Bath. L. Wodehouse. 

Ld. Steward. L. Redesdale. 

E. Shrewsbury. L. Somerhill. 

E. Devon. L. Portman. 

E. Romney. L. Stanley of Alderley. 
E. Stradbroke. L. Lyveden. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 4, 18638. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrex—Thames Con- 
servancy, Mr. Hankey added *. 

Surpir—considered in Committee—C1vin Service 
Estimates, 

Wars ano Means—Resolution (June 3) reported, 
and agreed to *. 

Pustic Bris — Second Reading — Removal of 
Irish Poor * [Mr. Villiers] [Bill 140]; Officers of 
Royal Naval Reserve* [Bill 142], Debate ad- 
journed ; Passengers Act Amendment * [Bill 
143]; Vaccination (Scotland)* [ Bill 139] ; Court 
of Session (Scotland )* [ Bill 116). 

Select Committee— Report — Local Government 
Supplemental * [Bill 84, 151). 

Committee—Volunteers [Bill 108]; African Slave 
Trade ‘Treaty* [ Bill 144] ; Watchmen in Towns 
(Ireland) [Bill 102] ; Execution of Decrees 
(Ireland) * [Bill 125). 

—Volunteers [Bill 152]; African Slave 
Trade Treaty*; Execution of Decrees (Ireland)* 
[Bill 153] ; Watchmen in Towns (Ireland), 

Considered as amended—Inland Revenue * [Bill 
145], re-committed, and reported ; Drainage and 
Improvement of Land (Ireland) [Bill 106] ; 
District Parochial Churches (Ireland)* [Bill 
129}. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—EXPLANATION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER: I beg, Sir, 
to claim the attention of the House for a 
few moments, on a personal matter. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that in a speech which I recently delivered 
on the affairs of Italy I gave an account 
of a conversation which took place between 
Mr. Odo Russell and the French General 
incommand at Rome. It is my duty to 
inform the House that I have received a 
letter from Mr. Odo Russell, in which he 
states that the account I gave of that con- 
yersation is inaccurate, 

Mr. HADFIELD complained, that the 
statement made by the hon. Member was 
bare and unintelligible. [*‘ Order, order! ”’] 


CHINA—LIEUTENANT TINLING. 
QUESTION. 


Cotoven SYKES rose to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether, con- 
sequent upon the communication made by 
him to the House on the Ist of June, re- 
specting Captain Dew’s Report of the 
death of Lientenant Tinling, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Encounter, under the walls of 
Shou-hing, it is the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to call upon the Admiral commanding 
in the China Seas, for a special Report of 
the circumstances which led Captain Dew 
and Lieutenant Tinling to be engaged in 
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two unsuccessful assaults upon Shou-hing, 
and whose authority they were engaged 
in the siege; whether Captain Dew was 
held responsible for the 8-inch howitzer 
lent by General Staveley to aid in the 
siege of Shou-hing, and generally to report 
what foundation there is for the statements 
in the Shanghai newspapers that the Pay- 
master of the Encounter was dangerously | 
injured by an explosion of gunpowder at 
Shou-hing, and that after the repulse of 
the second assault at Shou-hing, Captain 
Dew visited Shanghai to obtain supplies 
of siege ammunition, and, by his agency, 
induced a body of European adventurers 
of all nations to proceed to Shou-hing as 
military volunteers, whose indiscipline is 
inflicting great misery upon the peasantry? 
The statements embraced in the Question 
were not his own, but had appeared in a 
Shanghai newspaper. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that he could assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that he should be very happy 
to give him any information that lay in 
his power with regard to the matters in 
question. The Government expected to 
receive a full Report from the Commander 
in Chief on the Chinese station— Admiral 
Kuper—in reference to the circumstances 
connected with the death of Lieutenant 
Tinling, who was a young and meritorions 
officer. [le might add, that the Admi- 
ralty had no knowledge of an 8-inch how- 
itzer, or any other gun, having been lent to 
a Chinese force. He might, moreover, 
state that he had, with the view of giving 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman every in- 
formation he could on the subject, applied 
to the War Office, and that he had been 
informed by them that they had received 
no communication whatsoever, either offi- 
cial or private, to the effect that a gun had 
been lent to a Chinese force. It was not, 
he might further observe, the intention of 
the Admiralty to give any orders at present 
on the subject ; they would wait for Ad- 
miral Kuper’s Report. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther a detailed statement of the expense to 
be incurred in altering, repairing, com- 
pleting and rendering beautiful the Inter- 
national Exhibition Building will be printed 
and laid before the House, previous to a 
Vote of £485,000 being taken as a first 
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expense connected with the purchase of 
that Building ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, there 
is no objection to lay before the House 
details of the sum named, With regard 
to the other points, it will be my duty to 
explain them when I propose the Vote. 

Mr. GREGORY: Shall we have those 
details presented before the explanation ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: They will 
be laid on the table in the course of to- 
morrow. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
. QUESTION. 


Eart JERMYN said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, When 
the details of the amalgamation of the 
Medical Service of the late East India Com- 
pany with that of the Royal Service are 
to be published, what ia the reason of the 
delay, and whether any fresh proposals 
have been originated ; and if so, of what 
nature ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that the papers containing the proposals of 
the Indian Government had been sent to 
the War Office some time ago. Until they 
received an answer from that Office, he 
could not answer the Question of the noble 
Lord more definitely. 


SEIZURE OF THE “WILL 0’ THE WISP.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any claim has been 
made upon the Government of the United 
States of America for compensation to the 
owners of the schooner Will o’ the Wisp, 
seized in Mexican waters at Matamoras, 
by the United States cruiser Montgomery. 
on the 3rd day of June, 1862, and after- 
wards released by decision of the Prize 
Court at Key West, on the 19th day of 
July following ? 

Mr. LAYARD:—lIn answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I beg to 
point out to him that the Question involves 
a statement which after all has not been 
proved, and is liable to great doubt ; that 
is, that the vessel was seized in Mexican 
waters. The case came before the Prize 
Court at Key West, and the court decided 
that the vessel should be released; but 
they also decided that there were sufficient 
grounds of suspicion to warrant the seizure, 
and they consequently refused to give da- 
mages or costs. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment then ordered representations to be 
made to the United States Government to 
the effect, that if damages were not given, at 
least costs should be awarded to the owners 
of the vessel. The United States Govern. 
ment replied—and he was informed that 
they were right—that until the owners had 
exhausted all legal means to obtain costs, 
the British Government could not fairly 
make any demand on the United States 
Government. The usual course is to 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that appeal has not yet been 
made by the owners; who, however, [ 
presume, will make such appeal. When 
that appeal is decided, it will remain for 
Her Majesty’s Government to say what 
course shall be taken, 

Mr. CRAWFORD: I am informed that 
the vessel was released because she was 
taken in Mexican waters. 

Mr. LAYARD: The hon. Member is, 
I think, mistaken. The vessel was seized 
because she was suspected of conveying 
munitions of war; and the Court decided 
that the gunpowder on board did not, un- 
der the circumstances, come under that 
character. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Design prepared by Captain 
Fowke for the alteration or completion of 
the Exhibition Building ; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government approve generally of 
such Design ; and, if so, whether the cost 
of the same is included in the Estimate 
now laid upon the Table of the House; 
and if no design has yet been approved of, 
whether it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to employ Captain Fowke as 
the Architect of the new Building ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : No desiga 
has yet been approved of, and no deciaion 
come to as to who will be employed to 
make the changes in order to adapt the 
building to the purposes for which it i 
intended, 


HERRING FISHERIES IN SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FINLAY said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he intends to 
propose a measure for legalizing the use 
of trawl or seine nets for catching herrings 
in Scotland ? 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, in 
order that time may be given for the con- 
sideration of the Report, it is not proposed 
to legislate this year on the subject. 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR COMMITTEE. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS, 


Mrz. TOLLEMACHE : I wish, Sir, to 
claim the attention of the House while I 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a question of which 
Ihave given him private notice. In doing 
so, it is perhaps unnecessary that I should 
assure the House I am actuated by no 
party feeling against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for whom I have a great personal 
regard ; but as the matter is one personal 
to myself, [ trust I may claim the indul- 
gence of the House for a few moments. 
] was unavoidably absent from the House 
on Monday evening, when the Select Com- 
mittee on Holyhead Harbour was nomi- 
pated, having been compelled to leave 
town on Friday. I did not return until 
late on Monday night. Yesterday I was 
informed, that when the nomination of the 
Committee was discussed, the right hon. 
Gentleman made some remarks by no means 
complimentary to the proposed Committee. 
I was told that he stated, or, if not, dis- 
tinetly implied, that the Committee was not 
fairly constituted—indeed, so unfairly, that 
its decision, whatever it might be, ought not 
to have and therefore would not have any 
weight with the Government. Now, I beg 
to assure him that he is altogether mistaken, 
at all events so far as 1 am concerned. I 
have no personal interests, nor have, as far 
as am aware, any of my constituents an 
interest in this matter—though it is per- 
feetly true that the Holyhead line passes 
through Cheshire, as it does through Mid- 
dlesex. My mind is perfectly free and 
unbiassed on the subject. I should never 
have consented to serve on the Committee, 
did I not feel perfectly satisfied that I could 
exercise the freest and most impartial judg- 
ment on any question which might be 
brought under its consideration. I now beg 
toask the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
reference to what I have said, I have been 
correctly informed ; whether he is satisfied 
vith the statement I have made; and if 
not, whether he will take the straightfor- 
ward course of moving that I be discharged 
from attendance on the Committee? If he 
does make that Motion, I promise him I will 
second him. 

Couonsn PENNANT: Before the right 
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hon.Gentleman replies, I wish tomake to him 
a similar application on my own part. When 
asked by my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the Queen’s County (Colonel 
Dunne) whether I would serve on the Com- 
mittee, my answer was that I would much 
rather not; but when he represented to 
me, that being acquainted with the locality 
in question, it was desirable I should do 
so, I consented to be nominated one of its 
members. I may add that I have no inte, 
rest whatsoever in Holyhead. I own no 
property in the neighbourhood. I do not 
possess a single acre of land in the Island 
of Anglesey, and I have no interest in the 
line of railway which runs through it. I 
am as independent, in regard to this ques- 
tion, as anybody can be. I have been 
Member for Carnarvonshire for twenty-two 
years, and in any local proceedings in which 
{ have taken a part it has been rather 
against Holyhead than in its favour. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the hon. Member for 
Cheshire (Mr. Tollemache) labours under a 
misapprehension when he refers to the re- 
marks which I made on a former occasion 
as having been of a personal character. 
Those hon. Gentlemen who were present 
on Monday night, when the discussion on 
the nomination of the Holyhead Commit- 
tee took place, will bear me out when I say 
that nothing of a personal nature occurred ; 
or if there did, it consisted in remarks 
made by two or three hon. Members in 
censuring myself, 

“ Si rixa est ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.” 
I was placed in that predicament. My 
hon. Friend, I may add, has been informed 
partly right and partly wrong. What I 
stated was, that in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of the Government, the Committee 
had not been impartially constituted. I 
referred to the position occupied by many 
hon. Members who sit on it; but I at the 
same time very carefully guarded myself 
against being supposed to convey that there 
was a single Member placed upon the Com- 
mittee against whom, in his individual ca- 
pacity or on personal grounds, the slightest 
objection could be urged. It is invidious 
to draw distinctions ; but if there are any 
two Gentlemen in whose impartiality I 
feel confidence, they are my two hon. 
Friends who have addressed the House. 
If my hon. Friend will himself study the 
list of the Committee, and likewise the 
discussion which took place on Holyhead 
Harbour, he will sufficiently understand 
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record that opinion; but I beg to a hon. Member would draw from the words 
him that he was entirely misinformed by | which the right hon. Gentleman used was 
any one who stated to him that I ever| that which has been drawn from them, 
presumed to say that the deeision of that) I certainly never listened. with greater 
Committee, whatever it might be, would | regret to any words than I did to those 
meet with no attention from the Govern-| which on that occasion fell from my right 
ment. I said nothing of the kind. It) hon. Friend. I niove the adjournment of 
was a construction put by an hon. Friend | the House. 
near me on what | had said, and so much Mr. HENNESSY seconded the ad. 
did I resent it that I felt compelled to} journment. 
interrupt him and say that I had said | 
nothing of the kind and that such an idea | 
had never entered my mind. 
Mr. HERBERT: Sir, I happened to} THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
be present on the occasion referred to, QUER: lt appears to me that my right 
and I am able to state—[** Order, order!”’] | hon. Friend uses very strong language when 
Mr. SPEAKER: The matter brought | he states that words fell from me which were 
before the Ilouse is one of personal ex- | insulting tohon. Members. Iam not aware 
planation ; and the two hon. Gentlemen that that is a phrase which falls within the 
having spoken, and the right hon. Gentle- usual Parliamentary courtesy. If my right 
man who was personally referred to having hon. Friend did hear me use words insulting 
given some explanation in reply to their| to him or to any hon. Gentleman, it was 
remarks, it is not competent for the hon. his duty to take notice of them at the 
Member to continue the discussion. time, or else to have remained silent now, 
Mr. HERBERT: I will conelude with | Acting, perhaps, under some momentary 
a Motion for the adjournment of the House, | warmth, he has used expressions which he 
I do not wish to detain the House long; | will regret hereafter. It was also, I think, 
but having been present on the occasion | due to the House, that if words used ina 
referred to, and having listened earefully | debate were to be described as insulting 
to what my right hon. Friend said, I muat | to hon, Members, those words should be 
say that never since I have had the honour | quoted. 
of a seat in this House have I heard any-| Mr. HERBERT: I amready to quote 
thing said more calculated to wound the| them. [* Quote them.’’] 
personal feelings of the gentlemen con-| Mr. SPEAKER: It is a well estab- 
cerned, or even, I may say, more insulting | lished rule of this House, that if excep- 
tothem. When the right hon. Gentleman | tion be taken to words spoken in debate, 
says that he was obliged, in consequence of | that exception must be taken at the time 
the constitution of the Committee, to make | they are uttered. It is now totally past 
the remarks that he did, [ entirely disagree | the time at which reference can be made 
with him in the course he then took ; and | to the general subject of the debate now in 
many hon. Members, of high standing in| question. Two hon. Members expressed & 
this House, whom 1 have consulted, have | wish, upon grounds of personal explanation, 
told me that | am entirely right in that|to refer to what had taken place. The 
opinion. I believe, that when the Govern- | right hon. Gentleman also said that he felt 
ment cannot make thoee arrangements | persovally in the matter, in consequence of 
which are usual with the Member who| allusion to words supposed to have then 
moves a Committee, it is the universal | fallen from him, and upon that ground he 
practice for both sides to give notice of | made an appeal to the House to be heard, 
the names of those whom they wish to be on | But to go back now to the general subject 
the Committee, and to fight the matter in | of a debate which took place some evenings 
a fair and open maouer in this House. In-| ago, upon the Question of Adjournment of 
stead of that, what does the right hon. Gen- | the House, would be entirely contrary to 
tlemando? He gets up and says that the | the rules of the House. 
Government acquiesce in the Committee| Tas CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
proposed ; and, although he did not ac-| QUER: If these words cannot be quoted, 
tually use the words that the decision of | 1 would say thus much out of respect and 
that Committee would not be attended to| deference to my right hon. Friend, not 
by the Government, he did state that it| withstanding what he has said, quite ss 
was amost unfairly-constituted Committee; | much as on my own behalf. At this mo- 
and certainly the only inference which any | went 1 have not the smallest idea what 


Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the House do now adjourn.” 
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they were—not the smallest in the world ; 
but I entirely disclaim the intention of 
using any words which should be insulting 
or painful to anybody. I did think it my 
duty to state, that in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment that Committee was not impar- 
tially constituted. That was the whole 
length to which I desired to go, Into my 

rticular reasons I was careful not to enter 
further than to point to what is. notorious 
to every man, and discreditable and dis- 
honourable to no man. The intention of 
giving pain was entirely absent from my 
mind: if it has been caused, especially 
to my right hon. Friend, I regret it ex- 
tremely ; but I have not the smallest idea 
what can be the words alluded to. 

Coroxen FRENCH: The very words 
which have now fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman are of themselves offensive. He 
says that the Committee is not impartially 
evnstituted. What does he mean by that ? 
Is it because it is a different Committee 
from what is generally proposed by the 
Governnient, and one which will not be 
obedient to their orders — a Committee 
with brains and a knowledge of the 
subject ? 

Mr. DISRAELT : I do not wish to enter 
into the personal controversy, but in vindi- 
cation of the proper management of the 
business of this House I think it right to 
say that it is not the duty of a Government 
to consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee which they at the same time an- 
nounce that they believe is not an impar- 
tially constituted Committee. If that was 
the opinion of the Government, they ought 
to have opposed the appointment of the 
Committee so proposed. 

Mr. HENNESSY: This is a far more 
important question than the right’ hon. 
Gentleman and the Government seem to 
imagine. 1 took the liberty of consulting 
some experienced Members of the House 
about calling attention to it as a question 
of order, and I now beg to do so. The 
House unanimously decided that a certain 
Committee was one which the House ought 
to appoint, and we are now told by a Minis- 
ter that it is not an impartially-constituted 
Committee. I believe that it is a well- 
established rule of the House that no Mem- 
ber may impugn a decision of the House 
unless he is prepared to make a Motion to 
rescind it. We have heard the right hon. 
Gentleman telling us that this is not an 
Impartially-constituted Committee. 1 put 
it to you, Sir, as a question of order, whe- 
ther he is at liberty to make that statement 
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without announcing that the Government 
intend to move to rescind the Resolution 
for the appointment of the Committee. 
Mr. BRIGHT: I suppose it is because 
this is a question half Welsh and half Irish 
that so much excitement has been created 
about it. I do not know much about the 
Committee or about Holyhead, but from 
the feeling that has been excited I have a 
great suspicion that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not far wrong. I must ask 
hon. Gentlemen and my hon. Friend below 
me (Colonel French) not to get warm about 
a statement such as that made by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. 1 have known 
Governments—I do not know whether this, 
but certainly former Goveruments, and I 
think this —ask the House to agree to 
Committees which I thought were fair and 
impartial, and I have heard Members on 
both sides of the House get up and protest 
against their appointment, and tell the Go- 
vernment that they were merely appointing 


a packed Committee to support some con- 
clusion at which they had already arrived. _ 


Well, such things as this are said frequently 


both from the Treasury Bench and from 


both sides of the House; and therefore I 
am, I confess, somewhat astonished at the 


angry tone which has been taken, especially 


by the right hon. Gentleman on this side 
(Mr. H. Herbert). What is meant by a 
Committee not being strictly impartial is, 
not that any hon. Member goes into the 
Committee with the view of doing some- 
thing wrong, but that a large proportion 
—a majority it may be—of the Committee 


have opinions so decided that we know 
exactly what it will do before it goes up- 
stairs to discuss the question. 


I have read 
what the right hon. Gentleman said as 
reported in the papers ; I was not here to 
hear it, but I did not gather that he had 
transgressed any rule of the House, or had 


done anything more than I have heard and 
seen done many times since I have had a 


seat in this House. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS: —I think 


that the hon. Member for Birmingham has 


totally misapprehended the point of the 
He tells us that he remembers 
Committees proposed to be appointed com- 
mented upon as partial in their constitu- 
tion. I have not the slightest doubt that 
such has been the case ; but what has been 


the practice is this, that when it occurs to an 


hon. Member that the proposed constitution 
of a Committee is partial, he gets up in his 
place, and expresses that opinion, and di- 
vides the House on the Question that 
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names shall be rejected and others inserted, 
. which will, in his opinion, make it more 
impartial. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Beyond the explana. 
tions on personal grounds of the hon. Mem- 
bers who felt it necessary to make ex- 


planations, the whole of this proceeding | 


bas been one which is contrary to the rules 
of this House. If any observations were 
to be made on the composition of the Com- 
mittee, or on words spoken with regard to 
it, that should have been done when the 


words were spoken and the Committee con- | 


stituted. What I understood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say was, that he 
did at that time make use of the expres- 
sion that he did not think the Committee 
impartially constituted. It was competent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ex- 
press that opinion with regard to the names 
which were then placed before the House, 
with regard either to the balance of parties 
or to the general constitution of the Com- 
mittee. 1 must now request, for the sake 
of order, that this conversation may not be 
prolonged. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL: I must rise 
to order. [*‘ Order!” and ** Hear, hear!’’] 
I think, Sir, that you have misunderstood 
the point of the objection taken by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hennessy) who sits behind 
me. It was not that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the occasion of moving the 
Committee, condemned it as not impartially 
constituted; but that he has this evening de- 
liberately repeated it as his opinion that this 
Committee, which has received the sanction 
of this House, is, notwithstanding, not an 
impartially-constituted Committee. The 
point which was submitted respectfully for 
your decision, Sir, was whether it is 
competent for a Minister of the Crown, 
when a Committee has been appointed by 
the unanimous sanction of the House, to 
cast a slur upon it, and say that it is not 
impartially constituted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not interpret 
the words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the manner in which the noble Lord 
has done, It does not appear to me that 
anything which has fallen from him is 
irregular. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: My intention was simply to recite, 
that I might not appear disingenuous, what 
I said on a former occasion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lord John Manners 


{COMMONS} 
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Order for Committee read. 
| Motion made, and Question Proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


| Mr. BAGWELL rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given no 
| tice— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is impo- 
litie any longer to exclude Ireland from the opera- 
tion of the Volunteer system, and unjust, should 

such exclusion continue, to tax Ireland for the 
support of English Volunteers.” 

| It was not his intention to offer any oppo- 
sition to the Bill ; the measure was unobjec- 
tionable, but a sting lurked in the 52nd 
clause, under which this Act was not to 
extend to Ireland. He would endeavour 
to show that this exclusion of Ireland was 
unjust as well on social as on political 
grounds. Every person who had made 
Ireland his study must feel that the great 
evil of Ireland was the want of opportu- 
nities for social intercourse between the 
different classes of the people, and that 
wherever these had been afforded—as in 
the case of the Poor Law Boards—the 
happiest results had followed. English- 
men could hardly feel the difficulty. Now, 
the class of people from whom Volunteers 
would be taken would, as in the case 
of England, be the inhabitants of towns 
and large villages, and no one could ques- 
tion the beneficial influence in England of 
the intercourse produced by that associa- 
tion. It was idle to say that the people of 
Ireland were disloyal, for this was the very 
class of the Irish people who had come 
forward to express their sympathies with 
Her Majesty on her recent bereavement, 
and again sent addresses to their future 
| Sovereign conveying their congratula- 
‘tions on his marriage. Surely, then, this 
| was a class eminently loyal and trustwor- 
| thy. It was ascertained that the popula- 
| tion of Ireland was about 5,798,000, or 
| about the same as Scotland, Wales, and 
Yorkshire. Now, what would be said if 
‘there was a clause to exclude Scotland, 
Yorkshire, and Wales from the operation 
of the Bill? No Minister who asked such 
a thing could keep his place. Then, on 
political grounds also Ireland had a right 
to the advantages of the system. Almost 
the last letter written by Edmund Burke 
had reference to the condition of Ireland, 
and contained the following passage— 


“There is no hope for the body of the people 





of Ireland as long as those who are in power W 
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you shall make it the great object of their policy 

to te an opinion on this side of the water 
the mass of their countrymen are not to be 

trasted by their Government.” 

Further on in the same letter he said— 

“ My poor opinion is that the closest connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland is essential to 
the well-being, I had almost said to the very being, 
of the two kingdoms.” 

Qn the 11th of April 1799, after the death 
of Burke, the House of Lords, in their Ad- 
dress to the King, stated— 

“We entertain a firm persuasion that a com- 

ete and entire union between Great Britain and 
reland, founded on equal and liberal principles, 
on the similarity of laws, constitution, and go- 
yernment, and on a sense of mutual interests and 
affections, by promoting the security, wealth, and 
commerce of the respective kingdoms, and by 
allaying the distractions which have unhappily 

vailed in Ireland, must afford fresh means of 
opposing at all times an effectual resistance to the 
destructive projects of our foreign and domestic 
enemies, and must tend to confirm and augment 
the stability, power, and resources of the nation.” 
How had these brave, honest words been 
borne out ? As long as a different stamp was 
put upon Ireland, as long as the differences 
proposed in the present Bill were main- 
tained, and Ireland was not treated as an 
integral part of the United Kingdom, so 
long Ireland would be discontented, and her 
people unhappy, and, instead of being the 
right arm of this country in the hour of 
danger, she would be a source of weakness 
and uneasiness. Sir Robert Peel, in his 
speech announcing the resignation of Mini- 
sters on the 29th of June 1846, used these 
remarkable words— 

“There should be a real and substantial equa- 
lity of political and civil rights, so that no person 
viewing Ireland with an unbiassed eye, and com- 
paring the civil franchises of Ireland with those 
of England or of Scotland, shall be able to say 
with truth that a different rule has been adopted 
towards Ireland, and that on account of hostility, 
or suspicion, or distrust, civil freedom is there 
curtailed and mutilated; that is what I mean by 
equality in legislating for Ireland in respect to 
civil franchise and political rights.” [3 Hansard, 
laxxvii. 1044. 


The noble Lord the Under Seeretary for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington), who 
had charge of this Bill, when he went to 
Chatsworth, could surround himself with 
friends and dependants ; but if he crossed 
the Channel—and he had good Tipperary 
blood in his veins—he would find there 
friends as sincere and adherents as loyal 
asany that he prized in England, and he 
would ask whether they were fairly treated 
by this exclusion. Unfortunately, the sys- 
tem pursued by successive English Go- 
Yernments towards Ireland had been Divide 
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etimpera; Protestant had been set against 
Catholic, North against South, and the 
worst passions of each inflamed against the 
other. In March 1829, upon the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, the following 
words were used by the noble Lord now at 
the head of the Government :— 

“ Under a pure despotism a people may be con- 

tented, because all are slaves alike ; but those who 
under a free Government are refused equal parti- 
cipation must be discontented. Everywhere they 
meet men of the same class, of the same rank, of 
the same talents, of the same attainments, as 
themselves, enjoying privileges and advantages 
from which they are debarred. What must be the 
inward feelings of such men? and could we be 
surprised if we found, that while we extorted our 
oaths of allegiance from their lips, their vows of 
abjuration should stand recorded on their hearts?” 
(2 Hansard, xx. 1248.] 
These were noble words of the noble Lord; 
but the words spoken then were equally 
applicable now, He trusted the noble Lord 
would recognise his own words, and that 
the lapse of more than thirty years had 
not chilled his heart. He trusted, at all 
events, that the House would force the 
Government to do this act of justice, and 
that Ireland would be made what she ought 
to be, the right arm of England. He 
begged to move, ** That, in the opinion of 
this House, it is impolitic any longer to ex- 
clude Ireland from the operation of the 
Volunteer system, and unjust, should such 
exclusion continue, to tax Ireland for the 
support of English Volunteers.” 

CoroneEL FRENCH seconded the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it is impolitic any longer 
to exclude Ireland from the operation of the Vo- 
lunteer system, and unjust, should such exclusion 
continue, to tax Ireland for the support of English 
Volunteers,” —( Mr. Bagwell, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Mason KNOX expressed his surprise 
that an Irish Member who had held a 
high place in Her Majesty’s Government 
should have made such a _ proposition. 
Without wishing to cast any imputation 
on the hon. Gentleman, he must say that 
he looked upon it only as a piece of elec- 
tioneering tactics. At a time when so 
much dissatisfaction existed in Ireland, 
was it fit to make this proposal? Would 


the hon. Gentleman tell him that the men 
whom he proposed to arm would take the 
oath of allegiance to the Queen? [Colonel 
Frencu: Yes, they would. 
the Protestants of the Nort 


He knew 
of Ireland, 
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if wanted, would, as in 1848, come forward 
to defend their own rights and those of 
the Queen; but it would not be safe to 
place arms in the hands in which the pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman would place 
them. If that were done, the people of 
Ireland would be in much the same pvsition 
as the people of the United States were 
.now; the Protestants of the North and 
the Catholics of the South would turn 
their arms against one another. If only 
the Act would permit the English Volun- 
teers to visit Ireland, the proposition would 
be warmly received. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he had 
heard the remarks of the hon. and gual- 
lant Gentleman (Major Knox) with surprise 
and regret, for he drew a picture of Ire- 
land for which he (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
hoped there was no foundation. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman represented one 
part of Ireland as hostile to another as 
the Northern and Southern States in Ame- 
rica; but there was, he believed, no foun- 
dation for any such statement. The hon. | 
and gallant Member seemed to forget that | 
nobody could be received as a Volunteer | 
unless he took the oath of allegiance. In| 
the very temperate statement made by his | 


hon. Friend (Mr. Bagwell) it was shown | 
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that within a very recent period there had 
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doubted sagacity in political matters. Now 
this exclusion of Ireland from the Volun. 
teer system was not only insulting—it wag 
inequitable also, because Ireland was called 
upon to pay a portion of her taxes for the 
maintenance of the Volunteers in England 
and Scotland. Surely, there ought to be 
some positive reason given by Government 
for inflicting this wrong. He hoped that 
the matter would be re-considered and that 
the House would manifest its feeling on 
the side of the Irish people 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON 
said, it would be his duty to oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bag- 
well), but not upon the grounds given by 
the hon, and gallant Member for Dungan- 
non (Major Knox), Three years ago his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment explained the reasons for which he 
did not feel justified to recommend Her 
Majesty to avail herself of the patriotic 
offers from that country. He said, that it 
was not by way of insult to the Irish 
people, nor from want of confidence in 
their loyalty, that he was disinclined to 
accept their services as Volunteers ; that 
he had no fear whatever, in case of invasion, 
that our Irish fellow-subjects, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, would be wanting 
in their duty. But a specific reason against 





been manifestations of loyalty and respect | raising Volunteers in Ireland was stated 
to the Throne in Ireland; and were they | by his noble Friend, and it was this—that 
to be told that it would be highly improper | owing, unfortunately, to strong religious 
and very dangerous to intrust arms to a/| animosities in some parts of Ireland it was 


large portion of the Irish people? THis| very much to be apprehended that the 
hon. Friend quoted the opinions of great | formation of Volunteer corps in that coun- 
statesmen, and, among others, an opinion of | try would assume a religious character, and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern-| would not improbably lead to most serious 
ment, not at all in accord with the present | collisions. Nor was that an unfounded 
Bill. But there was another authority not | supposition. Even in England, where 
inferior, and, perhaps, by gentlemen on the | happily religious differences had never 
other side considered superior to the au-| reached so great a height, a Volunteer 
thority of the noble Lord, and that was | corps in Liverpool had assumed to a certain 


the authority of the late Duke of Welling- | 
ton. If any person would look into the | 
official letters of Sir Arthur Wellesley, | 
when Secretary for Ireland in 1807—a| 
time when, unfortunately, in consequence | 
of the recent rebellion, a greater distrust | 
of the feelings of the Irish people prevailed 
—he would find that Sir Arthur Wellesley | 
spoke thus on this very subject of Volun- 
teers :—‘* Some people say that the people | 
of Ireland are not to be trusted. Now, | 
do not know that there is any truth in 
that statement, and I do not believe it.” 
These were the words of a man who was 
responsible for the safety of this country 
and the peace of Ireland, a man of un- 


Major Knox 


extent the organization of an Orange So- 
ciety, and the consequence was that on one 
occasion a collision, fortunately not attended 
with loss of life, but in which severe injuries 
were inflicted, took place between that 
regiment and a militia regiment in which 
there were very many Irish Catholics, It 
was impossible for any man at all acquainted 


| with the state of religious feeling in Ireland 


not to fear some such result, and it was 
that which prevented his noble Friend from 
accepting the services of Volunteers i 
Ireland. It was not denied that the 
English Volunteers were available to & 
ecrtain extent for the defence of Ireland, 
and that any expenditure upon them was 
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profitable to that country also. (‘Oh!”’) 
The hon. Member said “‘Oh!” But, in 
case of invasion, the presence of so many 
Volunteer regiments in England. would 
enable the Government to release a certain 
number of troops of the line for the defence 
of Ireland. Hitherto the English Volun- 
teers had received almost no assistance 
from the national exchequer. The ex- 

nditure not only of time and labour, but 
also of money, which had fallen upon 
private individuals, amounted to a very 
heavy tax indeed ; and instead of a eom- 
plaint of Irish funds being devoted to the 
support of English Volunteers, if hon. 
Members insisted on looking at the matter 
in that point of view, they ought rather to 
congratulate themselves that Ireland, aud 
Irishmen had been saved from the very 
heavy tax of the Volunteer movement. It 
was not on the ground which had been 
urged by the hon. Member, or because the 
Government had any fear of want of loyalty 
on the part of the Irish nation, that he 
opposed this Amendment, but on account 
of the religious animosities which unfor- 
tunately prevailed in that country. Her 
Majesty's Government thought it undesira- 
ble to place arms in the hands of the 
people when a law existed under which the 
Lord Lieutenant, by a proclamation of a 
county or district might deprive them of 
those arms next day. On these grounds 
he must oppose the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Coronet. FRENCII said, he could not 
accept the quarrel in a regiment at. Liver- 
pool as a reason why Irishmen should not 
be allowed to protect their lives and pro- 
perty. He believed the noble Marquis 
would find that there .were many more 
Englishmen than Irishmen engaged in, that 
riot. He believed that upon all ordinary 
questions Her Majesty's Government were 
men of sense and wisdom ; but it was once 
remarked by Sydney Smith that John Bull 
seemed to lose all his senses the moment 
the word ** Ireland’ was pronounced, and 
that it made him act with the ferocity of a 
savage and the fatuity of an idiot. He 
would remind the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government that the Volunteeer 
movement was no child of his. The 
executive Government, on the contrary, 
strongly opposed the formation of these 
bodies originally—or at any rate they threw 
cold water upon the movement—until sense 
of danger and the determination of the 
people to protect themselves overcame the 
noble Lord’s scruples, and enforced the 
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recognition of the Volunteers ; and now the 
noble Lerd seemed disposed, in his speeches 
in that House and in the country, to takea 
little more eredit than was fairly due either 
to himself or his Government. In England 
the Volunteer movement, in the opinion of 
the noble Lord, was one of the noblest 
spectacles of. prudence and patriotism of 
the present day; ,but when he: came to 
Ireland, he seemed to be of opinion that 
Irishmen had neither prudence, patriotism, 
nor common sense. The Government 
would not trust an Irishman with arms, 
being apparently of opinion that he would 
shoot his neighbour with them. It was 
only when there was real danger that the 
courage and patriotism of Ireland were 
recognized, It was the worst policy in the 
world, and one more calculated than any- 
thing else to produce discontent, to main- 
tain so broad a distinction as they did in 
the legislation for England and Ireland, 
They who knew the country—and unfor- 
tunately the noble Lord was not able to 
consult any one wlio, did—could tell the 
noble Lord, however, that on the loyalty 
and discretion of Ireland the Government 
might implicitly rely. He appealed to the 
House to support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and he trusted it would appear, 
that if a auspicion of Irishmen prevailed in 
the Government, it had not gone so far as 
to affect that House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON;» Really, 
Sir, | have very little to say after the short 
but conclusive statement of my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington)... My hon, 
Friend who has moved this Resolution 
seems to be of opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government have not accepted the offers 
which bave been made from Ireland for the 
formation of Volunteer corps because they 
distrust the loyalty of the people. Sir, we 
feel no such distrust. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bagwell) speaks for the loyalty of 
Munster, The hon. and gallant officer 
opposite (Major Knox) did justice to the 
loyalty of Ulster. My hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel French) speaks for Con- 
naught, and I beg leave, so far as my local 
knowledge goes, to confirm his statement, 
No doubt some hon. Member will also speak 
for Leinster ; and, putting all these testi- 
monies together, no one need question that 
the Irish are a very loyal and well-disposed 
people. I know very well that some 


mouths ago some very foolish speeches 
were made, and were followed by a few 
very foolish riots ; but we quite understand 
the foolish source in which those proceed- 
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ings originated, and attach no importance 
to them. I am persuaded that the Irish 
are as loyal as any nation can be expected 
to be, and as loyal as most other nations 
are. I am quite satisfied, that if any occa- 
sion should arise which should render it 
necessary to call upon Irishmen to arm in 
defence of their country, they would meet 
that call with the same loyalty and devo- 
tion which they have manifested at former 
periods. Luckily, however, we are not at 
present in that condition ; and I trust that 
for a long time to come we shall not have 
oceasion to call upon them to arm against 
a hostile attack. But there is in Ireland 
one peculiarity which does not equally exist 
in this country,—namely, that by an unfor- 
tunate difference of opinion upon religious 
questions, there is a tendency to display a 
national quality which my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Roscommon thought 
we imagined we were deficient in—a na- 
tional pugnacity. My gallant Friend said 
we appeared to distrust the pugnacious 
qualities of Irishmen. So far from calling 
that quality in question, however, we be- 
lieve it to be exuberant in Ireland, and we 
are satisfied, from peculiar circumstances 
which experience has shown us, that this 
quality is too apt, without adequate neces- 
sity to be called into action. We wish to 
reserve the pugnacity of Irishmen for the 
time when some more worthy enemy calls 
for it to be exemplified. We do not wish 
them, by way of keeping their hand in, 
to exercise on each other that admirable 
quality, which ought to be reserved for 
a better occasion. That is really the 
whole matter. I cannot say that we have 
received any very numerous applications 
from Ireland, because Irishmen, having the 
quality of prudence as well as pugnacity, 
must know that the formation of Volunteer 
corps is a very heavy expense to those who 
belong to them; and, as has been very 
properly stated by my noble Friend, so far 
from the Irish people being taxed for the 
maintenance of the existing Volunteer 
corps, the great burden of those corps 
falls on the people of Great Britain, who 
contribute largely and most generously— 
for great expenses are incurred, not only 
by the Volunteers themselves, but by gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood in which 
each corps is formed. I quite enter into 
the feelings of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
who wishes to eee the same thing done in 
Ireland, but I do not admit the force of 
his quotation. He cited an opinion, ex- 
pressed before Catholic Emancipation was 


Viscount Palmerston 
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passed, that there onght to be perfect 
equality between the two religions in Ire. 
land. We have all come to be of that 
opinion ; but the quotation related to a 
state of things which happily has long 
ceased to exist, and has no bearing on the 
Motion before the House. I trust that the 
House will not believe that in declining to 
accept the Amendment we are expressin 
any doubt of the loyalty of the Irish nation, 
On the contrary, we feel that loyalty as 
strongly as the hon. Member can do. But 
we think that there are peculiar social con. 
ditions in that country which would make 
it unwise to place arms in the hands of 
those who, having opposite and conflicting 
opinions, might be led to use those arms 
in a manner for which they are not in. 
tended. If the hon. Gentleman would 
only earry back his recollection a couple 
of years, he would be aware of a case in 
which, arms having been obtained, were 
used very destructively by two bodies of 
men, one against the other. We wish for 
peace in Ireland, internally as well as ex- 
ternally, and therefore we are not inclined 
to adopt a measure the tendency of which 
would be, I am afraid, to disturb the peace, 
Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, before referring 
to the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, [ 
would say a word in defence of the motives 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. Bagwell). I do not believe he 
was actuated by so unworthy a motive as 
that attributed to him by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dungannon (Major 
Knox), who accused him of having brought 
this Motion forward as a kind of clap- 
trap for electioneering purposes. Had he 
done so, he would, in my mind, have 
been guilty of an unworthy and dis- 
honourable act ; for to bring forward s 
grave and serious subject with such 
motive and for such an object, would, 
according to my notion of public duty, 
be an act of that character. But I am 
certain that the hon. and gallant Member 
did not desire to convey the charge whieh 
his taunt no doubt implied. Sir, whea 
the noble Lord asserted that the Irish 
were a loyal people, there was a laugh of 
derision from certain quarters. [** No, 
no!’’] There certainly was from some 
hon. Gentlemen—not from those who now 
ery “No, no!” But let me assume, 
merely for the sake of argument, that 
disaffection does exist in Ireland—I ask, 
is not the policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment the very policy most calculated to 
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foster and promote it? That policy is 
ealeulated to create, in the mind of a 
susceptible people, the belief that England 

rds them with jealousy and distrust, 
and does not wish to allow them the 
same rights and privileges which she en- 
joys herself. I am as anxious as any 
man in England can be to witness a good 
feeling existing between the two coun- 
tries; but I solemnly believe that the 
poliey systematically adopted towards Ire- 
jand, of treating her differently from 
England, does prevent the growth of that 
feeling of amity which I would desire to 
see existing, and not only induces discon- 
tent, but affords an excuse for disaffec- 
tion. The noble Lord declares he has 
confidence in the loyalty of the Irish 
people, and therefore he will not arm 
them. The noble Lord is quite ready to 
accept their services when there is danger, 
but he will not allow them the means of 
preparing to meet it. When the enemy 
are at the gates, or when some hostile 
ship is in the waters of an Irish harbour, 
then the noble Lord will rely on the pa- 
triotism of the people of Ireland, although 
he had distrusted them up to that very 
moment. But how can a people be ready 
to repel invasion, unless they have pre- 
viously acquired some military experience, 
and have learned the use of arms? If 
they were armed, as the people of this 
country are armed, then indeed they 
would be able to defend the honour of 
their country ; but while England is pre- 
pared, through her Volunteer organiza- 
tion, to repel any attack from a foreign 
foe, Ireland must rely for her defence 
upon the police of that country, and, 
comparatively speaking, a handful of 
soldiers. This surely is not the state of 
things which ought to exist in the differ- 
ent portions of the same Empire. But 
the noble Lord states that Ireland is ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Volun- 
teer system—in fact, from the right of 
carrying arms—not because the people 
are disloyal, but because there exists in 
Ireland strong feelings arising from reli- 
gious differences. If that be the case, 
then there must be something wrong at 
bottom ; and it is the bounden duty of 
Government to search into the cause of 
those religious differences, to do away with 
the evil, and free Ireland from its baneful 
effects. Is the Established Church this 
cause of difference ?—is it the ulcer which 
eats into the heart of the country? If 
t—and I do not now attempt to enter 
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into the question as to whether it is 
or it is not—I say the Government ought 
to deal boldly and fearlessly with what, 
on the showing of the noble Lord, is the 
cause of a state of things which justifies 
Her Majesty’s Government in dealing dif- 
ferently with Ireland from what they do 
with England. I, however, do not believe 
that there exists such a feeling of ani- 
mosity between Catholics and Protestants 
in Ireland as would lead them to assail and 
massacre each other, if they had arms in 
their hands. In three of the provinces of 
Ireland no such feeling prevails, though in 
Belfast and two or three of the counties of 
Ulster some such feeling, excited by foolish 
persons, may be found. For my own city, 
and for the south of Ireland generally, I 
ean answer that the feeling of animosity 
which is alleged as a reason why the Irish 
people should not enjoy the right of free- 
men, has no existence. I believe, on the 
contrary, that if the Volunteer system were 
extended to Ireland, Catholics and Pro- 
testants would be found to act together 
harmoniously under the same flag. With 
respect to loyalty, I conceive that the best 
way to make men loyal is, first of all, to 
govern them wisely and well. Now, every- 
body knows that. there is great misery and 
distress in Ireland—that her people are 
suffering from a series of calamities ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying that a good 
deal of ill-feeling has been created in that 
country by the persistent denial of its terri- 
ble extent. Every sympathy has been 
expressed for the distress of Lancashire ; 
and I myself joined in the expression of 
that sympathy ; there have been enquiries 
into distress in Lancashire, and this very 
evening the President of the Poor Law 
Board has given notice of a proposal for 
public works in Lancashire. Now, deeper 
and more terrible distress has existed in 
Ireland for the last two or three years ; 
but has there been sympathy expressed 
for it, or inquiry made into it, or has there 
been any attempt to apply the same means 
of relief as have been given, or as are 
offered, to Lancashire? If there be dis- 
content in Ireland, itis not difficult to trace 
its causes. There is one way, and a sure 
way, by which you ean promote good feel- 
ing and banish discontent, and that is, by 
governing the people of both countries in 
the same spirit, and by giving them the 
advantage of the same laws. Another way 
to make men loyal is to trust them with 
arms. I do not believe, from what I know 
of my countrymen, that any man who took 
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the oath of allegiance as a Volunteer would 
violate that oath ; for, besides the religious 
obligation which an oath imposes, there is 
that feeling of pride and manliness and 
chivalry in the Irishman which would pre- 
vent him from turning traitor to the flag 
which he had sworn to defend. . If, how- 
ever, the Government will not intrust arms 
to the people of Ireland, and thus prepare 
them to repel invasion, should it ever me- 
nace their shores, at least let him, in the 
name of Heaven, afford them the means, 
by employment and by wise and generous 
legislation, of protecting themselves from 
what is far worse than the foreign invasion 
—the wolf of hunger that prowls round the 
door of every peasant’s house in that land. 

Mason KNOX wished to explain, that in 
what he had said he did not intend to im- 
pute dishonourable motives to the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell). 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER observed, that 
at the present moment there was in London 
a distinguished Volunteer Regiment, com- 
posed of Irishmen, both Protestants and 
Catholies, and in discipline and in efficiency 
that regiment was equal to.any other regi- 
ment of Volunteers, He was not aware of 


any very general or urgent desire on the’ 


or of the people in Ireland to become 
olunteers ; but if Ireland wished to have 
the Volunteer system, it ought to be ex- 
tended to that country, because the law 
should be the same for Ireland as for Eng- 
land. 


«+ Question put, “ That the words propos- 
ed. to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 156; Noes 
45 > Majority 111. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
_ Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Power for Volunteer to quit 
Corps). 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said. that this 
elause was objected to by many Volunteers 
as cumbrous and unworkable. In the ab- 
sence of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Finsbury, be moved an Amendment to the 
effect, that instead of an appeal to two 
deputy lieutenants or one deputy lieutenant 
and, one justice of the peace, in the event 
of a commanding officer refusing to strike 
the name of any one off the muster roll, 
there should be a court of inquiry. 

Cotoxet SYKES said, he saw no diffi- 
culty in the practical working of the clause. 


Mr. Maguire 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he did not see the force of the objection t» 
the clause. It was not intended to place 
any obstruction in the way of a Volunteer 
quitting the force if he gave proper notieg 
and fulfilled the prescribed conditions, A 
commanding officer had no right to retain 
on the roll a Volunteer who complied with 
those requirements ; and if there was an 
dispute on that point it, was to be decided 
by an appeal to the officials mentioned, 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS thought the 
clause permitted the commanding officer to 
withhold a, discharge. 

CotoneL FRENUH said, that the clause 
expressly provided that the name of any 
Volunteer, on his complying with specified 
conditions, should be struck out of the 
muster roll of the corps by the commanding 
officer. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 
never heard any Volunteer object to the 
clause, He thought, however, that it was 
a serious objection to the court of appeal 
constituted by the clause that it had not 
the power of enforcing the attendance of 

witnesses. At present Volunteers were 
| free from control except on parade, and 
could not be compelled to attend before a 
court of inquiry. 

Mason KNOX said, that if the last pa- 
ragraph of the clause were omitted, that 
would render the matter of retirement per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the clause stated 
the circumstances under which Volunteers 
were entitled to be discharged, and was 
drawn solely and entirely for their benefit, 

Mr. HENLEY: There was some doubt 
as to the meaning of the words, paying all 
money due by him ‘for any subscription 
or fine, or on any other account.”” If an 
appeal was given in any matter of dispute 
between a Volunteer and the commanding 
officer, the meaning of the words ‘or on 
any other account”’ should be rendered 
more clear, and he wished to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman oppo 
site to the matter. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that he would 
give his attention to the point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Discharge of Volunteer taking 
service in Militia or Army) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Power for Crown to put Volun- 
teers under command of General or Field 


| Officers). 
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Coronet. WILSON PATTEN said, that Sir JOHN SHELLEY suggested the 


py this clause Her Majesty was empowered / insertion after ** field officers” of the words 
to put Volunteers under the command of any | ** being of superior standing in rank,” in 
General or Field Officers of the Army, when | order to prevent a major being put in com- 
on actual military service, or when volun-; mand over a lieutenant colonel. 
tarily doing any military duty—including, Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
he supposed, public ceremonies and reviews. | said, the intention of the clause was to 
He hoped that the Militia would always | give Her Majesty power to appoint a colo- 
cordially co-operate with the Volunteers on | nel or a lieutenant colonel, and he had no 
all occasions, without any jealous feeling ; | objection to put in words to that effect. 
but it would follow from this clause, sup-| Cotone. WILSON PATTEN remarked 
ing Volunteer and Militia officers were | that in the Militia there was no jealousy of 
out together, that the senior Volunteer offi- | being inspected by an inferior officer. 
cer would supersede the senior Militia offi- Mason KNOX observed, that under cer- 
cer. He thought that on all these occa-| tain circumstances it might be necessary 
sions the senior officer ought to take pre- | to put a major in command, with the nomi- 
cedence. In order to secure this, he would | nal rank of brigadier. 
propose the insertion of the words * or THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
Militia” towards the end of the clause. thought, that on the whole, the question 
Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON said, | should be reserved for consideration on the 
the clause made no alteration in the exist- | Report. 
ing law. The clause was simply to enable 
Her Majesty to appoint an "on of the | anaes ’ 
army to command the Volunteers in actual Clause 10 (Annual Inspection). 
or voluntary service. Inthe event of the! CoLtonen BATHURST, in reference to 
Militia and Volunteers being associated, | this and the following clause, pointed out 
and there being no commander specially | that the out-lying country corps would be 
appointed by Her Majesty, the senior offi- | placed at a great disadvantage in conse- 
cer would take the command. | quence of their not being able to attend 
Mason KNOX wished to know, whether | so many battalion drills as corps in towns, 
the clause meant that no Volunteer officer, | He thought some provision of efficiency 
however efficient he might be, should be ap- | should be made in their case. 
pointed to command? Many Volunteer; Mr. W. E. FORSTER understood that 
officers had served in the army, and he | each corps would be considered a battalion 
thought the Secretary of State should be | for the purposes of this Bill. 
empowered to put them in command, if} Mr. HUMBERSTON wished the noble 
necessary. Lord to consider the propriety of substi- 
Corone. SYKES said, that the propo- | tuting, in the Order in Council, at all 
sition of the hon. and gallant Member for | events in the ease of the rank and file, 
North Lancashire would give Militia offi- | additional drill for battalion drill, and in- 
cers precedence over Volunteers. stead of requiring them to attend three 
Coronen. WILSON PATTEN said, | battalion parades, to allow them to attend 
that was not his intention ; but according | twelve drills, one of which should be a 
to the clause as it stood no Militia offi- | battalion drill, in order to make them 
cer, whatever his rank, could command a | effective. 
Volunteer regiment. Cotorye, NORTH said, he saw no reason 
Mra. HEADLAM thought the clause | for altering the clause. It ought to be left 
bad been misunderstood. It simply gave | to the discretion of the inspecting officer of 
power to Her Majesty to select a particu- | the district whether he would inspect the 
lar individual to command on particular | corps separately or in administrative bat- 
oceasions, who should be a general or a | talions. 
field officer in the army. There was no| THE Marquess oF HARTINGTON said, 
intention to interfere with the status of | it was undoubtedly intended most fully to 
Militia or Volunteer officers among them- | preserve the independence of all the Vo- 
selves. lunteer corps. No doubt there would be 
_Covoxen WILSON PATTEN was sa-| some difficulty in country corps attending 
tisfied with the explanation of the hon. and | in full strength at the inspections. It was 
learned Gentleman, and would withdraw | very desirable to make the inspection as 
his Amendment. convenient as possible to every corps ; but, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. as the -hon. and gallant Officer (Colonel 
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North) observed, it must rest with the 
inspecting officer to say whether he would 
inspect the corps separately or in adminis- 
trative battalions. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER understood, that 


there would be nothing in the Bill, or in| 


the regulations intenled to be issued, which 


would prevent the corps being inspected | 


separately if that were found expedient. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Requisites of Efficiency un- 
der Orders in Council). 


On Proviso, That any Order in Council 
under this section shall not take effect 
until after the expiration of one month 
after it has been laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON pro- 
posed, that the latter part of the clause 
should be omitted, with the view of sub- 
Btituting for it the following words— 

“The draught of any scheme to be from time 
to time submitted to Her Majesty in Council for 


approval under the present section shall be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament one month at 
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and it was thought, that if the companies 
were brought together three times a year 
for battalion drill, that would be sufficient, 
He believed it was the intention of the 
Government to act in the main upon the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission, and 
to give the 4s. a head for that purpose, 
But it was stated that there were cases 
where it would be perfectly impossible to 
bring the companies together for battalion 
drill, and it would be very hard that they 
should lose the grant. Colonel M‘Murdo 
had just put in his hand a draft Order in 
Council, which provided that in the case 
of corps so circumstanced the Secretary of 
| State might advise the remission of the 
number of attendances at battalion drill, 
on condition that there should be & pro- 
portionate increase of company drill, so as 
to entitle the corps to the grant. It would 
be left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of State to exercise his judgment according 
| to the case made out by the applicants. 

| Mr. HUMBERSTON said, that wher- 
ever the companies met, there would bea 
certain number of individuals who could 





| 
| 





least before such scheme receives the approval of | not be present at the drills. 


Her Majesty in Council.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Order 





It would be an irregular proceeding for the in Council met the objections which he 
House of Commons to have the power of had felt. If the Government chose to ex- 
altering an Order in Council which had acta larger number of company drills, the 
been approved by [er Majesty. The usual | Volunteers would be prepared to undergo 
practice was to lay a draught form before | them. 
the House, in order that after the House | Coronet SYKES said, that there could 
had approved it, it should then receive the be no efficiency in a regiment unless the 
sanction of Her Majesty. The noble | companies were occasionally brought toge- 
Marquis then explained the attendance at| ther for movements in the field. 
drill and other qualifications which it was| Mr. BUXTON asked, at what period 
proposed to prescribe for the artillery, the Volunteer year was to commence for 
rifle, and other Volunteer corps, as the’ drill and financial purposes. 
standard of efficiency. Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted, that the certificate of efficiency would state 
the Government had been liberal both with that the person had attended drill during 
regard to pecuniary payment and the con- | the twelve months last preceding the 30th 
ditions that were to be attained ; but with November. He hoped to lay the draft 
regard to battalion drill for administrative Orders in Council upon the table as soon as 
battalions, he thought the noble Lord could this Bill should become law. It was cer- 
scarcely be aware of the condition of many | tainly the intention of tie War Office, in 
country battalions. If the proposed con- | all ordinary cases, to insist on three batta- 
ditions were strictly enforced, many of them lion drills, 
would be broken up. It would be almost} Lorp ELCHO said, that the command- 
impossible for the men to attend three ing officer could give leave of absence where 
battalion drills, as each attendance would a party could not attend drill. 
imply holiday for the day, and that they) Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH suggested 
could not afford. | that the words “during the Session 
Lorpv ELCHO said, the object of the Parliament,” should be introduced after 
Royal Commission was to make the drill the words in the Amendment requiring 
as light as possible to the Volunteer, con-| the draught scheme to be laid before Par- 
sistent with efficiency. The ordinary com- liament one month before receiving the 
pany drill was the basis of all efficiency, Queen's approval, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said he would agree to the alteration. 


The Amendment was altered according- 
ly and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 12 to 18 were agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Application of Provisions 
as to actual Military Service to Volunteers 
acting in Suppression of Riots or Tumults). 

Mr, HIBBERT expressed his regret 
that the Government proposed to continue 
the provision in the 44 Geo, III., e. 54, 
giving power to the Lord Lieutenant 
of counties to call upon the Volunteers to 
aid in the suppression of riots. At pre- 
sent, happily, the Volunteers were highly 
popular; but nothing could be more cal- 
culated to impair that popularity than call- 
ing upon them to interfere in disturbances, 
which might possibly arise from disputes 
as to wages between workmen and their 
employers. They should remember the ill- 
blood that had been occasioned by the em- 
ployment of the Yeomanry in Lancashire 
in the early part of the century. It was 
true the power existed in the old Act, but 
he did not see why bad precedent should 
be followed and perpetuated. Cases might 
arise in which only a portion of a corps 
might obey the summons of the command- 
ing officer to assemble ; and the conse- 
quence would be that those who abstained 
from assembling would be regarded with 
suspicion as sympathizing with rioters and 
disloyal. He moved that the clause be 
omitted. 

Corove. SYKES said, it might possibly 
happen that one part of a corps would take 
one side and another part the other. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the effect of 
the clause was in fact restrictive of the 
present power. It was not an exact copy 
of the clause in the old Act, but it required 
that the sanction of the Secretary of State 
should be given to the calling-out of the 
Volunteers by the Lord Lieutenant. He 
quite agreed that it was inexpedient that 
Volunteer corps should be used to suppress 
riots generally ; but, at the same time, it 
was not impossible that under some cir- 
cumstances their assistance would be most 
valuable. The clause put a double check 
upon the employment of Volunteers on civil 
Occasions, inasmuch as when the Lord 
Lieutenant had called upon them to as- 
semble for the suppression of riots or tu- 
mults, the approval of the Secretary of 
State was required. 


{June 4, 1863} 
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Mr. BUXTON thought that neverthe- 
less the clause ought to be struck out. 
The fact that there was such a clause 
would naturally lead Lords Lieutenant of 
counties to think that they could call out 
Volunteer corps, and it might be produe- 
tive of serious evils. Some corps were 
composed of working men, and in some 
cases they might be disposed to use their 
rifles rather against those who led them. 
[**Oh!’’] At least there might be occa- 
sions when they might be very indisposed 
to act against the rioters whom they were 
required to put down. 

Loxp ELCHO said, he should be sorry 
if anything should occur to make the 
Volunteer force less popular than it was at 
present, but he would remind the Committee 
that its present popularity had grown up 
under a power similar to that conveyed in 
the clauses under discussion, The only 
difference was that that power was now 
limited and could only be exercised in very 
extreme cases, and then only with the ex- 
_ sanction of the Secretary of State. 

ecould not anticipate any such occurrences 
as those suggested by the hon. Member for 
Maidstone (Mr. Buxton). The discipline 
of the Volunteer Corps forbade such a sus- 
picion, and no corps were more highly dis- 
ciplined than those corps which were mainly 
or entirely composed of artisans. He might 
observe that the evidence before the Com- 
mission showed that that discipline had had 
a most beneficial effect upon the habits of 
the men, who were remarkable for sobriety, 
and as well disposed as any body of men ; 
the effect of the movement having been, to 
quote the words of one witness, to convert 
Chartists into loyal men. The Bill having 
been drawn up on the principle of Quieta 
non movere, he did not think it would be 
advisable to extinguish a power that could 
only be exercised in extreme cases, and 
under the special authority of the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) would persist in 
his opposition to the clause. They were 
called upon to pass a new law, and there- 
fore were justified in considering the whole 
question. It was not correct to say that 
the check of requiring the sanction of the 
Secretary of State to the use of the Volun- 
teers was a new one, because under the Act 
of George III. the sanction of Her Majesty 
was required. The objectionable feature 
of the clause was, that when Volunteers 
were called out, they were to be deemed in 
actual military service, and would receive 
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pay and be subject to martial law. That thorities of the eounties had constitutionally 
arrangement would tend to alter the charac- the power of calling out the posse comitatis, 
ter of the Volunteer force in time of peace, and might therefore call upon the Volun. 
and would place them in an unfortunate teers. Surely it would be the height of 
position towards their fellow subjects. By absurdity to call out a body of drilled men, 
the law of the land, in case of riot the and send them out as a body of special 
sheriff could call upon the community to constables with sticks in their hands. He 
aid him ; and if the aid of the Volunteers supported this clause in the interests of 
was needed, they should be sworn in as con- peace. In many parts of the kingdom the 
stables in their character of civilians, force of regular troops was exceedingly 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON ventured to differ small, and nothing would be more likely to 
from the hon. Member for the Tower check a riot in its outset than the know- 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) when he said the ledge that the authorities had the power of 
Volunteers should be employed, as con- calling to their aid a large force of Volun 
stables. He had a strong opinion that the teers. 

Volunteer foree would never—it was true Sir JOHN SHELLEY thought that in 
eceasions might arise, but they were so the cause of peace and humanity the clause 
few that he might use the term never—be ought to be omitted. If there was a riot, 
called out to assist the civil power; but a small number of regular soldiers would 
still he thought the authority to use them have a greater effect upon the mob thang 
ought to be left with the Lord Lieutenant large number of Volunteers. As regarded 
of the county, under the sanction of the its being a voluntary assembling, that was 
Secretary of State. a reason why he objected to it ; because if 

Mr. POTTER said, he was old enough it was necessary to call them out at all, 
to remember the disastrous affair at Peter- the service ought to be compulsory. He 
loo, and he knew well that some of the! believed this clause would be distasteful to, 
Yeomanry officers engaged in it—most ex- and have a bad effect upon the Volunteers 
cellent and amiable men—had scarcely ever themselves, and therefore he should Vote 
got over the odium of it. If regulartroops against it. 
only had been employed, there would never Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the dis- 
have been such a melancholy loss of life; cussion had changed his views, and he was 
and looking back to the affair, he should inclined to Vote with the Member for Old- 
strongly deprecate bringing Volunteers in ham (Mr. Hibbert) very much on the 
contact with the people. grounds stated by the hon. Member for 

Mr. ROGERS hoped that the Volun- Westminster. The voluntary part of the 
teers never would be called out to aid the clause was the very part that made it ob- 
civil power, but he looked upon them asan jectionable, for it would place the matter 
assurance of peace, not only abroad, but at somewhat in the nature of a partisan war- 
home ; and the knowledge that the power fare; for some Volunteers would come, and 
of calling in the assistance of the Volun- some would stop away. If the force was 
teers existed would always be a security to be used at all, the employment should 
against riot. be compulsory, and not left to the option 

Mr. EVANS said, it was perfectly true of the men. Nothing would be so fatal 
that in the existing Act a somewhat more to the Volunteer movement as to generate 
stringent clause existed ; but of the Volun- the suspicion that the force was a power 
teers he had spoken to on the subject very behind a class for any purpose whatever. 
few were aware of this clause, or knew The emergencies in which the necessity of 
they were liable to be called out in that the services of the Volunteers would be 
way. It wasa duty from which he was required would be very few ; and when they 
sure they would be inclined to shrink. He ‘arose, Parliament would readily make the 
hoped the clause would be struck out. | necessary provisions. 

Mr. SELWYN desired to point out that} Mr. HEADLAM said, he quite con- 
the clause applied ouly to Volunteers who | curred with those who maintained that it 
should voluntarily assemble, with the ap-| was, as a general rule, inexpedient that 
proval of the Secretary of State, on being | Volunteers should be employed against 
called upon by the Lord Lieutenant. The} a mob ; but he, at the same time, thought 
cases in which the services of the Volun-| that when they could be called out for 
teers would be thus required would be very | that purpose only by the Lord Lieute- 
rare—he hoped that one might never occur ; | nant under the sanction of the Secretary of 
but it must be borne in mind that the au: | State, no danger need be apprehended. 


Mr. Ayrton 
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from placing in his hands the power which 
the clause proposed to give. He could 
conceive circumstances in which it might 
be exceedingly desirable to exercise such a 
wer. There were, in the north of Eng- 
land especially, many artillery Volunteer 
corps, and they might, on an emergency, 
do considerable service, if posted in strong 
places, not with the view of using them 
against the mob, but of holding them 
while the regular troops and the police 
were engaged in quelling a disturbance. 
Eart GROSVENOR said, the respon- 
sibility of taking the command of a body 
of Volunteers with rifles in their hands 
against a mob was one which many com- 
manding officers would not like to assume. 
Sm MINTO FARQUHAR feared, that 
if the clause were passed, the Volunteer 
force would be likely to lose much of the 
popularity which it now so largely enjoyed. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that as it was apparently the gene- 
ral wish of the Committee that the clause 
should not be persevered with, he should 
not press it to a division. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 20 (Provision for Officers and 
Mei, disabled, and for Widows of Officers 
kilied) agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Discipline of Volunteers 
while not on actual Military Service). 


Sm ROBERT CLIFTON moved an 
Amendment in the section of the clause 
which authorizes a commanding officer to 
strike off the muster-roll any Volunteer 
for certain specified causes, and for other 
sufficient cause—*‘ the existence and suffi- 
ciency of such causes respectively to be 
judged of by the commanding officer.” 
The object of the Amendment being to 
give the inculpated officer the right of 
trial by a court of inquiry. The clause 
had been made much more objectionable 
than it was in the old Act, for now the 
colonel could dismiss any officer of a corps, 
as well as any private, without trial, and 
after the dismissal he had not the power 
of entering any other Volunteer corps. It 
seemed to him that they should allow 
& member of a Volunteer company who 
iad come patriotically forward, sacrificing 
time and money, at least the privileges of 
scommon soldier. The soldier could call 
fora court martial, and had the power of 
appeal ; whereas the Volunteer had not the 
slightest tribunal, and might be at any 
moment dismissed, he would not say through 
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the whim of, but disagreement with his 
commanding officer. The hon. Member 
having referred to the Report and Evi- 
dence of the Royal Commission in support 
of his views, said, he trusted the House 
would show their sense of gratitude to the 
gentlemen who came forward most patriot- 
ically when the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government cried ‘* Wolf!’ and not 
deny them privileges possessed by the 
common soldier. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 17, to leave out from the word 
“cause” to the word “ Officer” inclusive, in line 
19, in order to insert the words “such causes 
respectively to be committed to writing, and com- 
municated to the accused by the Adjutant of such 
corps, and the existence and sufficiency of such 
causes respectively to be judged of by a court to 
be summoned by the Commanding Officer, and to 
consist of one Captain, two Subaltern Officers, 
and two Non-Commissioned Officers or Privates 
of the same corps.” 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he had 
spoken to many Volunteers, officers, and pri- 
vates, and they one and all condemned this 
clause. Suggestions had been thrown out 
that it did not apply to officers. He appre- 
hended it might be strained to apply to 
them ; but supposing it could not, why should 
a private, who was often in as good a po- 
sition as an officer, have his prospects in 
life blasted without trial? It was a dan- 
gerous power to intrust to any command- 
ing officer, and would only lead to ill-feeling 
in the Volunteer force, which had hitherto 
been in a state of harmony. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped the Committee would assent to the 
clause in its present shape. It was, he 
might add, never intended that it should 
apply to officers. With reference to the 
power which it gave over the private, it 
might be sufficient to say that such a power 
existed under the old Act. There seemed 
to be some confusion in the mind of the 
hon. Baronet between the witnesses and 
the Commissioners. The hon. Baronet 
quoted in his favour the opinions of two 
officers who were examined ; but as the 
Commissioners knew perfectly well that 
the powers given by the Bill to command- 
ing officers of Volunteer regiments already 
existed, and as they did not deem it ne- 
cessary to notice the opinions of those two 
officers, it might be fairly assumed that the 
Commissioners did not agree with them, 
It had been urged that dismissal was a 
power not given to officers commanding 
regiments of the Line. This was quite 
true, but it was not possible to institute 
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any comparison between Volunteers and 
the Line. It was true a commanding 
officer in the Line could not dismiss a 
private; but a private in a Line regi- 
ment could not dismiss himself in fourteen 
days. A Volunteer private could give 
notice and withdraw in fourteen days; a 
regular soldier eould not quit the army until 
after a service of many years. The Vo- 
lunteer was not subject to a variety of 
punishments which could be inflicted on a 
private in a Line regiment by order of the 
commanding officer. This power of dis- 
missal was, in fact, the only power which 
the commanding officer of Volunteers pos- 
sessed for the punishment of an unruly or 
refractory member of his corps ; and when 
they were voting money for the support of 
the Volunteers, they ought not to diminish 
the means of keeping up discipline. As 
to the court of inquiry, it must either be 
made compulsory on the commanding offi- 
cer to abide by its decision, or he must be 
allowed to disregard it. If the command- 
ing officer were allowed to disregard the 
decision of the court of inquiry, it seemed 
entirely nugatory ; and if it were made 
imperative on him to abide by the decision 
of the court of inquiry, it would be invest- 
ing the court of inquiry with powers which 
it had never possessed, and which had 
always been possessed by the commanding 
officer. The functions of a court of in- 
quiry were clearly laid down in the regu- 
lations. It was not a judicial body. It 
had no power to administer an oath or to 
compel the attendance of witnesses. It 
was proposed by this Amendment to make 
it a judicial body in a very inconvenient 
form, to invest it with powers of deciding 
without any security that it would arrive at 
proper conclusions, and to place the disei- 
pline of the force in the care of a com- 
mittee, instead of in that of the command- 
ing officers with guarantees sufficiently 
broad to prevent abuse. He was quite 


aware that there were many commanding’ 
‘not know whether it was circulated by 


officers of Volunteers who were not unwill- 
ing to get rid of the responsibility which 
fell upon them ; but the Government was 
not willing that, while accepting the honour 
they should evade the duty which attached 
to it ; and he believed that if an officer was 
not fit to exercise the only power whieh was 
placed in his hands, he was not fit to be a 
commanding officer at all. It seemed to him 
that a severe blow would be inflicted upon 
the discipline of Volunteer regiments if the 
Amendment were adopted ; and he would 
remind those who were inclined to favour it, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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that if the power of dismissal were misused 
or abused, the decision of the commandi 
officer would not be final—although he by 
no means wished it to be understood thet 
the War Office would intermeddle in an yp. 
necessary and vexatious manner with the 
decisions of commanding officers. 

Lorpd ELCHO hoped the Committee 
would reject the Amendment, for the reg- 
sons which the noble Lord had very clearly 
stated, and retain a clause which was 
essential to the discipline of the Volunteers, 
It was only under this clause that com- 
rmanding officers could exercise proper con- 
trol over the members of their corps; and 
even supposing they exercised the power 
given to them too rigidly, there was an 
appeal to the Secretary of State, who 
might refuse to confirm what the eom 
manding officer had done. He thought, 
therefore, there was no danger of the power 
being abused. He did not believe that 
they would have had the question brought 
forward unless there had been some special 
reasons for it. In the course of the winter 
a printed paper was sent to every com 
manding officer of Volunteers, which con- 
tained extracts from a speech just delivered 
at a meeting in a certain borough, anda 
portion of the extracts was in these terms— 

“ He regretted to hear that dissensions existed 
in two metropolitan corps, between the colonels 
and the men. Those eorps were the South Mid- 
diesex and the Westminster, and the dissensions 
arose from the colonels having arbitrarily dismissed 
men under the Act of George IV., from whieh de- 
cisions there was no appeal.” 


That was a mistake, as there was an ap- 
peal. The same gentleman went on to 
say— 

“The brave, honourable, and patriotic men 
who compose the Volunteer corps are thus treated 
differently from soldiers in the standing army, and 
even worse than criminals, at the will, perhaps, of 
an incompetent officer, whose only idea is to main- 
tain strict discipline.” 

That was the speech of the hon. Barone! 
the Member for Nottingham, and he did 


himself. 

Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, the 
printed matter referred to had been cut 
from the columns of The Morniny Post. 

Lorp ELCHO: He would venture to 
say that reprinting such a speech, and cit 
culating it in the manner he had noticed, 
was not a step calculated to promote disei- 
pline, but rather to cause dissensions be- 
tween commanding officers and their reg 
ments. If the hon. Baronet could point 
to only two cases among 150,000 enrolled 
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Volunteers, the force having existed since 
1859, it was sufficient to prove that the 
existing law worked well. However, this 
was the speech, and here was the Amend- 
ment. Although an association had been 
formed called ‘* The Volunteer Defence 
Association,” of which he believed the hon. 
Member for Finsbury was the head— 

Mr. COX said, that although a Volun- 
teer, he had nothing on earth to do with 
any such Association. 

Lorv ELCIIO begged to apologize to 
the hon. Gentleman, and to express his 
regret that he had connected his name 
with this association. In consequence of 
the h of the hon. Baronet, Petitions, 
which received but few signatures, had been 
got up against this Bill, and Volunteers 
had gone to the parades of other corps to 
excite hostility to it. He was told that 
some who went to a parade of the ‘* Devil's 
Own” were informed by the officer in com- 
mand of one of the companies that he was 
so far from agreeing with them that he 
thought that a Volunteer who disobeyed 
his commanding officer ought to be shot to 
death by musketry. The two cases to 
which the hon. Baronet had referred in his 
speech occurred, one in the corps of Lord 
Ranelagh, who brought against the parties 
an action for libel, and compelled them to 
sign a paper apologizing in the humblest 
manner, and the other in that of his noble 
Friend the Member for Chester (Earl Gros- 
venor), whom no one would suspect of 
abusing his powers, and who was as much 
beloved by his men as was any officer who 
commanded any regiment of Volunteers. 
The noble Lord the Under Secretary had 
rested the defence of this clause upon the 
trae grounds that it was one seldom exer- 
eised and never abused ; and he trusted the 
House would reject the Amendment. 

Sin DE LACY EVANS agreed with the 
noble Lord that great difficulties were im- 
posed upon officers commanding Volunteer 
corps, and that their power was materially 
controlled by the Secretary of State for 
War. He was not prepared to say, that 
because this clause existed in the old Act, 
it ought to be retained in this one ; but he 
thought that the continued success of the 
olunteer movement was evidence that the 
commanding officers did, to a great extent, 
perform their duties to the satisfaction of 
of the public. It would not become him, 
aan old military man, to interfere with 
the discipline of these corps, more espe- 
tially as those who were dissatisfied might 
appeal to the Secretary of State. It was 
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easy to maintain discipline while Volunteer 
corps were féied and applauded on every 
hand ; but this could not continue for ever ; 
and if the organization was to be made 
permanent, some such authority as the 
clause provided must be given to com- 
manding officers. 

Mr. BUXTON hoped that individual 
eases would be kept out of this discussion, 
beeause in this matter no court of appeal 
could be more unsatisfactory than the 
House of Commons. He had intended to 
support the Amendment of the hon Baro- 
net, because he thought that the clause 
conferred a most arbitrary power, which 
might be exereised intemperately and un- 
justly ; but he saw no way of getting over 
the objection that the court of inquiry 
would be inadequate to the discharge of 
the duty sougit to be imposed upon it. In 
this dilemma the only alternative was te 
leave the power in the hands of the com- 
manding officer, who would probably gene- 
rally find it prudent to accept the assist- 
ance of a committee of inquiry. 

Mr. COX was anxious that the Com- 
mittee should agree to this Amendment, 
because, if they did not, he expected that he 
should for the observations which he was 
about to make receive his dismissal from 
the corps in which he was a full private. — 
The noble Lord (Lord Elecho) had not 
stated from whom he obtained his informa- 
tion respecting the Volunteer Defence As- 
sociation. He (Mr. Cox) had no sympathy 
with noble Lords who upon hearsay evi- 
dence charged other Members of that 
House with belonging to associations in- 
tending to excite ill-feeling between Volun- 
teers and their commanding officer. The 
noble Lord would have done well before 
charging him with such a conneetion to 
have made some communication to him on 
the subject. He spoke in the name of 
hundreds of Volunteers when he said that 
a severe blow would be struck at the force 
if this power were retained. Not one man 
in ahundred, when he joined the Volunteers, 
knew the existence of the arbitrary power 
to which he was subjecting himself. The 
Under-Secretary turned to “the red- 
book”’; but very few had got that ‘ red- 
book,”” fewer still had read it, and hardly 
any of those who read it would be able to 
understand it. The Petitions against this 
power, to which reference had been made, 
were being numerously signed in various 
parts of the country, and would be pre- 
sented to the House in a few days. The 
noble Lord (The Marquess of Hartington) 
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said, if a Volunteer disapproved the system 
as now existing, he could dismiss himself ; 
but even that satisfaction was sometimes 
denied. He was acquainted with a Volun- 
teer, who, being unable to coneur in the 
arbitrary proceedings carried on in the re- 
giment of which he was a member, and not 
wishing to create an unpleasant feeling be- 
tween officers and men, determined to send 
in his resignation. He paid every demand 
that could be made upon him ; he complied 
in every respect with the Act of Parlia- 
ment; in the presence of witnesses he 
handed over his rifle and accoutrements in 
proper order; and having done this, he 
wrote a very proper and polite letter to his 
commanding officer, resigning his position 
in the Volunteer force, and giving his rea- 
sons for doing so. According to the rules, 
as stated by the noble Lord, at the end of 
fourteen days he would have ceased to be 
a Volunteer of the particular corps, and 
might have joined any other of the admi- 
nistration of which he more highly approved. 
But the commanding officer before the 
fourteen days expired dismissed him from 
the service, placarded and advertised him 
in the shop windows of the neighbourhood 
and in the newspapers, and this prevented 
him from joining any other corps. [The 


Marquess of HartineTon inquired the name 
* of this Volunteer.| He had no objection to 
state, for the information of the noble 
Lord, that the Volunteer’s name was Mr. 


Hutchins. Having appealed to the War 
Office, he was referred to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county, and afterwards back 
again to the War Office, which authority 
confirmed the sentence of the commanding 
officer. If the House desired to put an 
end to the Volunteer force, they would 
adopt the clause as it stood, which left it 
optional with a commander to dismiss one 
of his men for not touching his cap pro- 
perly. He undertook to say that before 
the 25th December, if the clause passed, 
the force would be diminished by fully 
seven-eighths. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it was quite true 
that Mr. Hutchins had given up his rifle 
and accoutrements in proper order, and 
had likewise satisfied all pecuniary claims ; 
but he was informed that the letter was 
couched in such improper terms that the 
authorities at the War Office on reading it 
over desired the commanding officer to 
dismiss Mr, Hutchins, and not to allow him 
to resign. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, the ques- 
tion involved in this clause was really 


Mr. Cox 
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whether the discipline of Volunteer corps 
should be maintained. Commanding off. 
cers ought to make up their minds to the 
bitters as well as the sweets of their posi- 
tion ; and if they felt it to be clearly their 
duty to dismiss a member, they ought to 
take that step, regardless of the clamour 
which might be excited. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to give 
his reasons for voting against the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Nottingham. The 
House should consider the position ip 
which the Volunteer commanding officer 
was placed. If they refused him the power 
which was now asked, they must relieve him 
of his responsibility, and give him a court 
martial. Let them remember that Volun. 
teers, however peaceable, were still men 
with arms in their hands, and that the 
commanding officer would be placed in a 
great difficulty if he could not get rid of 
a black sheep without appealing to a Com 
mittee. It was evident, therefore, that 
either this power must be given or else the 
court martial. [Mr. Cox: Hear, hear!] 
The hon. Member for Finsbury said “* Hear, 
hear!” but he could tell him that the insti- 
tution of Volunteer courts martial would 
be the most unpopular step that could be 
taken. Let it be remembered that pend- 
ing the proceedings the Volunteer must be 
placed under arrest. Le believed that 
the feeling to which the hon. Member for 
Finsbury had alluded was very much exag- 
gerated, and he could certainly say for the 
Yorkshire corps that they had no wish to 
be governed by a committee instead of 
their commanding officer. Neither did he 
think that the power given by the clause 
was likely to be arbitrarily used, as com 
manding officers knew very well that such 
conduct would very soon diminish their 
corps. Besides, in case of any abuse of 
the power there were two remedies—one 
an appeal to the War Office, and another 
a charge laid before the Lord Lieutenant. 
He could only speak as a captain of Vo 
lunteers, but he knew the feeling of the 
county from which he came, and he believed 
that the Volunteers there were fully pre- 
pared to submit to whatever might be 
necessary for the maintenance of disci 
pline. 

Ear. GROSVENOR said, that he 
had been attacked in a portion of the 
public press on account of some sets done 
by him in his capacity of command 
officer. He was quite willing to go into 
the case on which the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Clifton) had proposed to 
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him; but he doubted whether the Com- 
mittee would be inclined to listen to it. 

«No!”] He would prefer to give up his 

ition as commanding officer rather than 
consent to have his power taken away. 
It should be remembered that the com- 
mending officer had the power of dismissal 
under the old Act ; and the best guarantee 
8 had that the commanding officer 
sould use his power discreetly was, that if 
he did otherwise, he would be very likely 
tolose a large number of his men. Al- 
though the Act had been in operation 
three years, he was not aware of any in- 
stance in which the power had been intem- 

tely exercised. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS supported the 
clause in the Bill. As an old officer, he 
knew the necessity of establishing the 
means of preserving discipline among a 
large body of men. It was to be remem- 
bered that privates and officers of the Vo- 
lunteer force could relieve themselves from 
service in fourteen days, whether the com- 
manding officer wished them or did not wish 
them to do so. The commanding officer 
ought to have some power as a counter- 
poise, and under these circumstances he 
did not see how the House could refuse 
the very limited power asked for in this 
Bill, He thought it would not be judicious 
toenter into the discussion of particular 
eases, but he must express his opinion that 
the noble Lord who had last addressed the 
Committee had managed his battalions very 
judiciously. 

Covonen. SYKES said, it had been 
uged that an appeal was given to the War 
Office in the case of the exercise of any 
arbitrary power on the part of a command. 
ing officer; but he thought the War Office 
had quite enough to do at present without 
additional responsibility being thrown upon 
it Some independent court of appeal 
cust to be provided for the Volunteer 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, it was not 
wurprising that the Volunteers of the 
country should be jealous of arbitrary 
power confided to commanding officers, 
more especially when they saw that, in 

ing with questions in dispute between 
commanding officers and the privates, the 
Horse Guards always supported the for- 
mer against their subordinates. An in- 
tance of this had recently come before 
the public in the: case of an officer com- 

ing a regiment in India. 

Couoxrt BARTTELOT rose to order. 

ease of the colonel in India had no- 
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thing to do with the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, the Horse 
Guards admitted that the colonel to 
whom he referred had not shown a capa- 
city for commanding a regiment, but 
they sent him back to make a further 
trial of his incapacity. He doubted whe- 
ther the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Nottingham would meet the case of 
the Volunteers in a satisfactory manner; 
but some measure should be devised for 
checking the irresponsible authority of 
colonels. 

Coronet BARTTELOT hoped the noble 
Lord would not withdraw the clause, be- 
cause if he did, the discipline of the Vo- 
lunteers would be at an end. The coun- 
try granted a large sum of money for the 
maintenance of the force, and had a 
right to expect that it would be main- 
tained in an efficient state of discipline. 
If, however, they took away from the 
responsible commanding officers the small 
amount of power they now possessed, they 
would tend materially to damage the value 
of the foree. Only three instances had 
been cited of a commanding officer having 
dealt hastily or rashly with those under 
his command, and these had all occurred 
in London. He believed, that if the 
Committee left this power in the hands 
of the commanding officers, they would 
never have cause to regret it. 

Mr. EVANS said, that in the corps 
to which he, as a private, had the 
honour to belong, not the slightest diffi- 
culty or inconvenience had arisen; and he 
had not heard a single instance in the 
other corps in the same county in which 
the conduct of a commanding officer in 
dismissing a man had been objected to. He 
hoped, therefore, the noble Lord would not 
withdraw the clause. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he had en- 
listed as a full private when there were 
only some 500 Volunteers, and when there 
eame to be 150,000 he thought he might 
retire from the service. The sting of the 
clause was that the commanding officer 
was allowed to judge the conduct of a 
Volunteer, and to pronounce, it might be, 
sentence of condemnation upon him; and 
this sentence, they had been told, that the 
commanding officer thought himself en- 
titled to publish. Now, in this way it 
seemed possible that what might otherwise 
be a gross libel would be made, by this 
clause, a privileged communication. He 
thought, therefore, that it was necessary 
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either to change the clause, so as to pre- 
vent a commanding officer from publishing 
anything he chose as a privileged commu- 
nication, or introduce some provision by 
which the Volunteer might be enabled to 
bring the matter before a court of justice, 
or otherwise right himself in the opinion of 
his friends and of society. In its present 
form, the proposal of the hon. Member 
(Sir Robert Clifton) was untechnical and 
unadvisable ; but he hoped that the noble 
Lord would consider whether the clause 
could not be modified in the way he had 
suggested. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he had the honour 
of serving as a private in the corps com- 
manded by the noble Lord the Member for 
Chester (Earl Grosvenor), in which the 
agitation had arisen that had been made 
so much of. He did not speak without 
considerable knowledge as to the feelings 
in that regiment, and he was sure, that if 
the regiment were polled, nine-tenths of 
the men woud be in favour of retaining 
the present power in the hands of the 
commanding officer. He was glad that 
the clause providing that Volunteer corps 
might be called out in ease of civil dis- 
turbance had been withdrawn, because a 
Volunteer might well say—** Non hac in 
federa veni.’’ But, on the other hand, 
when they entered a regiment, Volunteers 
knew perfectly well that they would be 
under the orders of the commanding 
officer, and that if they misbehaved them- 
selves, they would be liable to dismissal. 
He had never yet heard any one say that 
in the instances which were brought for- 
ward, and particularly in that which was 
to be diseussed upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member (Sir Robert Clifton), the 
commanding officer had not done quite 
right, and had no other option. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS believed that this 
clause would operate most detrimentally to 
the Volunteer foree. Many of these com- 
manding officers were young men, who had 
obtained their commands owing to their 
high rank and position, and who ought 
hardly to be intrusted with the arbitrary 
control which they would possess if the 
clause were not qualified. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he was glad the 
clause had been so much discussed, because 
it had shown a great preponderance of 
opinion in favour of its retention. What- 
ever the merits or demerits of the question, 
it was clear that the law, as it now stood, 
was precisely the same as that which re- 
gvlated the original Volunteer force, and 
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which still regulated the Yeomanry and 
existing Volunteers, and he thought ig 
would be wise to let wellalone. There had 
been, hitherto, extraordinary harmony be- 
tween the officers and men of the Volyp. 
teer corps, but the remedy now p 
would inflict great injury on the service, 
The court of inquiry whieh the hon. Baro. 
net proposed was objectionable, as the 
sentence would ultimately depend on the 
commanding officer, while he would be 
deprived of all responsibility. If they were 
to have a tribunal to determine these cases, 
he knew of no other than a court martial ; 
and the question was, whether they would 
subject Volunteers to a trial of that de 
scription. In a regiment of the Line the 
commanding officer had ample power to 
enable him to maintain discipline. If 4 
man were guilty of the slightest imperti. 
nence, or of even using a disrespectful 
word, he could summon him before a court 
martial ; and if he struck an officer, ho was 
liable to be shot. But in a Volunteer regi- 
ment no power of that kind existed, and it 
was impossible the commanding officer 
could maintain discipline unless he poe 
sessed the power given by the clause. That 
power was infinitely better than anything 
proposed in its place, while it had been in 
foree many years without doing injury to 
any one. 

Sm ROBERT CLIFTON, in reply, 
said that it was in consequence of a letter 
which he had received from the noble Earl, 
(Earl Grosvenor) that he had not the other 
night brought on the question to which 
reference had been made. It would have 
been his duty to read several letters from 
the noble Earl; and as he understood the 
noble Earl was labouring under illness, he 
thought it would not be courteous to bring 
on the ease in his absence. But, on the 
part of Mr. Reece, he would even now say 
that he was ready to refer the matter tos 
court of inquiry, and to abide by its deci- 
sion. Mr. Reece had been posted all over 
Piccadilly as having been dismissed for 
gross carelessness and negligence, and that 
to a medical man was nearly as bad as 
shooting him. He could not help thinking 
that too much despotic power was now 
placed in the hands of the Volunteer colo 
vels. He expected that the Volunteer 
officers in the House would oppose his Mo 
tion; but if there had been a few more 
privates in the House, the result would have 
been different. Yet, he believed that 
Volunteer officers who divided against him 
would find themselves rather less po 
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with their men than they would otherwise | mands for the establishment of fifty little 


be. [“Oh!"’]. He was confirmed in this 
belief by the number of letters he every day 
received on this subject. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 21: Majority 87. 
Clause agrved to. 
Clauses 22 and 23 agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Power for Corps to make 
Rules, subject to Approval of Crown). 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, this 
clause gave the corps power to make 
rules, subject to the approvalof the Crown; 
but the clause provided that the rules shall 
not have effect until the commanding 
officer ‘‘thinks fit’’ to transmit them to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He moved to leave 
out the words “thinks fit to,’’ and in- 
sert “ shall.” 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he thought the commanding officer ought 
to have a veto on the rules. 

Amendment negatived, 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Vesting of Property of 
Corps in Commanding Officer ex officio) 
agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Storehouses for Arms). 

Me. HUMBERSTON proposed at the 
end to add— 

“Tt shall also be lawful for justices of the peace, 
municipal corporations, and trustees or commis- 
sioners for public or parochial purposes, out of 
the public funds at their disposal, to provide and 
furnish, and pay the rent for, any storehouse for 
arms, rifle range, drill ground, room, or other 
building used or required by any Volunteer Corps 
for storing arms and ammunition, rifle practice, 
or drill, or towards the construction or establish- 
ment of any such: Provided, That any order by 
justices be made by vote at their general Quarter 
Sessions, by any municipal corporation at some 
monthly or quarterly meeting of the Council, and 
by such trustees or commissioners at some meeting 
duly convened.” 


Mr. HENLEY objected to the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that it would have the 
effect of casting additional burden upon 
the county rates, which was a horse, in his 
opinion, sufficiently laden already. The 
¢ase of the militia force was different, in- 
asmuch as it was generally a stationary 
foree, whereas the Volunteer force was 
scattered all over counties. If the Amend. 
meut were agreed tv, there might be de- 





armouries in one large county, involving a 
very heavy charge upon the county rates. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, he did not think 
that such a provision was at all necessary, 
and he should recommend the hon. Gentle- 
man not to press it. The fact that the 
provision was merely of an enabling cha- 
racter would in many cases give rise to 
discussions on the bench of magistrates, 
and would probably have the effect of 
making the Volunteer foree unpopular. 
When the Commission inquired into the 
proposed grant of £1 per man, it was sug- 
gested that a portion of the money granted 
should be appropriated to rifle ranges re- 
quired by the foree. They should not try 
to get out of the country more than they 
rg themselves reasonably entitled to ask 
or. 

Sir JOHN WALSH concurred in the ob- 
jections urged against the Amendment, but 
thought it was worthy of the consideration 
of the Government whether some charge 
out of the general taxation of the country 
might not be made for the proper custody 
and preservation of the arms of the Volun- 
teers. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE begged to remind 
the Committee that the militia force was 
the old constitutional force of the country, 
which the Crown had power at any time to 
call out, but the Volunteer force was one 
over which the Government had no control. 

CoroneL SYKES also objected to the 
Amendment. ‘ 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, that in de- 
ference to what seemed the general opinion 
of the Committee, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 27 to 47 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 

Clause 48 (Interpretation). 

On Motion of the Marquess of Hartine- 
ToN, words inserted, ‘‘ The Term ‘ Volun- 
teer’ means a Non-commissioned Officer 
or Private belonging to a Volunteer Corps, 
exclusive of the Permanent Staff thereof.”’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


New Clause added in Part V., ‘* Acqui- 
sition of Land for Ranges,”” excepting the 
Isle of Man. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that it was not intended to diminish the 
allowances of clerks of lieutenaney ; but 
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as a misapprehension existed on that sub- 
ject, it had been deemed advisable to sub- 
stitute the old schedule in Lord Herbert’s 
Act for the one in the present Bill. On 
the Report he would bring up the Sche- 
dule proposed. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 152.] 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,329, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3ist day of March 1864, for the 
Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, &c. 
Abroad.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked when there 
would be an end to expenditure on account 
of the Embassy houses at Constantinople 
and Therapia. 

Mz. COWPER said, that as long as the 
Ottoman Empire lasted, and as long as we 
maintained our Embassy there, we must 
pay for its accommodation. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had great 
faith in the continuance of the Ottoman 
Empire, but deemed £3,000 a year an ex- 
cessive outlay for the annual repairs of the 
Embassy houses. 

Mr. COWPER explained that the ordi- 
nary repairs amounted to about £2,000. 
The rest of the item was for special works. 

Mr. DODSON said, that after having 
spent some £80,000 in building a palace 
at Pera, we had had to pay for a number 
of years past £2,000 annually to keep it 
from tumbling to pieces ; and this year the 
repairs cost as much as £3,200. It would 
be much more economical to give the Am- 
bassador an allowance for house accommo- 
dation. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, the palace 
at Constantinople was built contrary to the 
opinion and wishes of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe ; while the discomfort experienced 
in it and the want of consideration which 
marked all the proceedings connected with 
it were such as excited the greatest sur- 
prise among the European residents. The 
officer employed in its construction ought 
to be retained no longer. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
impossible to hire a residence of a suitable 
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character at Constantinople. Every Em. 
bassy had a house built for it. The pre. 
sent palace was the third which had been 
erected for the English Ambassador, the 
two previous residences having been burnt 
down. The present palace had been built 
upon plans approved by Parliament, and he 
believed it was a very convenient residence; 
but, of course, it required an annual sum 
for repairs, In England every gentleman 
had a certain charge every year, proportion- 
ed to the size of his house ; and he did not 
think the sum wanted for the palace at 
Constantinople was at all beyond what was 
required, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that what he 
objected to was the continual increase in 
the sum asked for repairs. Then there 
was another item for a house at Therapia. 
He could not understand why our Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople should require 
two residences. No man could live in more 
than one house. The answer of the Chief 
Commissioner was rather a bit of sharp 
practice than an explanation. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
in summer all the Turkish Ministers went 
to Therapia, which was a considerable 
distance from Pera, and it was necessary 
that our Ambassador should follow them, 
Moreover, Pera was so hot in summer that 
nobody could live in it with any comfort, 
The house at Therapia was given to our 
Ambassador by the late Sultan. It was 
not a large building, but still there wasa 
certain amount of expense connected with 
it. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the palace 
in Pera stood on elevated ground, and 
commanded one of the most beautiful views 
in the world—on one-side the whole of 
Constantinople and the Sea of Marmora, 
and on the other the entrance to the Black 
Sea. It was surrounded by immense 
grounds, and, on the whole, the house at 
Therapia was not to be compared with it for 
a moment 

Mr. FERRAND inquired. whether the 
architect was an Englishman or a Turk; 
and, if a Turk, whether he was placed 
under any control, or whether he could run 
up enormous bills annually, without any 
person to check any serious amount of er- 
penditure which might arise. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the clerk of 
the works, resident at Constantinople was 
an Englishman, and perfectly competent 
for his position of trust. He was obliged 
to send home his estimates, and all the 
expenditure was carefully examined into 
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by the assistant surveyor in the Office of 
Works. There was, therefore, as com- 

Jete a control over it as if it took place 
in London. A great deal of the expense 
incurred was owing to the dearness of 
Constantinople, and also to the necessity 
of sending out some things from England. 
The palace at Pera, a large building, was 
the residence, not only of the Ambassador 
himself, but likewise of many of his At- 
tachés; while the house at Therapia was 
in a rather dilapitated condition, and re- 
quired a good deal of repair. 

Mr. ROGERS asked what was the 
salary of the clerk of the works ? 

Mr. COWPER said it was £400 a 

r, His duties extended not merely to 
the building, but to the furniture. 

Mra. DODSON thought the explanation 
of the Chief Commissioner disclosed a very 
unsatisfactory state of things. The clerk 
of the works might be a very competent 
man—he was certainly competent to run 
up enormous charges. It was impossible 
that the Office of Works in London could 
judge of the necessity of repairs and the 
cost of materials at Constantinople. Did 
the Chief Commisioner mean to say that 
bricks or stones were sent out from Lon- 
don? As the present charge was £1,200 
above that of ordinary years, it would be 
satisfactory to know whether the palace at 
Pera had been newly furnished, and, if so, 
whether the Vote would be less next 
Session. 

Mr. COWPER replied, that next year 
the Vote would be less by £1,000. The 
extra charge this year was owing to a new 
roof and some additional furniture. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 

could not think it necessary that there 
should be two palaces, Pera and Therapia 
vere not far apart—not more, if he reeol- 
lected rightly, than three miles. [ Vis- 
count Patmerston : Six.] At all events, 
they were not very distant from each other 
by water. If the clerk of the works got 
£400 a year, he was bound to spend some 
£2,000 or £3,000 for it, because if he were 
tolay out only £400, the ery would be raised 
at once that he got 100 per cent. on his 
expenditure. 
: Corone. SYKES was persuaded, that 
if the Chief Commissioner were to dismiss 
the architect, he would save £2,000 per 
annum. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
for the purpose of giving a practical effect 
to the discussion, he would move that the 
Vote be reduced by £400 a year, the 
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amount of the salary of the clerk of the 
works. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that if 
the Motion of the noble Lord were agreed 
to, our representative at Constantinople 
must employ a Turkish clerk of the works, 
who would make us pay twice as much. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he did 
not believe that a Turkish clerk of the 
works would be more expensive than the 
present clerk. He wanted to know what 
necessity there was for any clerk of the 
works at all. 

Mr. COWPER said, the houses and 
the furniture belonged to the Government. 
The Ambassador was only a resident. If 
there was no elerk of the works, the Am- 
bassador must be allowed to exercise his 
discretion in the expenditure of money for 
repairs and furniture. It was most desir- 
able that some person should be responsi- 
ble for not expending more money than 
was absolutely necessary. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked, whe- 
ther the Ambassador could not be trusted 
to spend the money requisite for repairs and 
furniture. Would any gentleman with a 
large house keep a clerk of the works at 
£400 to manage repairs ? 

Mr. FERRAND asked, whether there 
was a clerk of the works at a salary of 
£400 attached to all our Embassies? If 
not, why should there be one at Constan- 
tinople? He believed that the grossest 
jobbery went on in these matters. If the 
salary were stopped, he was convinced that 
the saving would not be under £1,000 a 

ear. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the an- 
swer of the right hon. Gentleman opened 
up a frightful state of things. Nothing 
could be more preposterous than the sup- 
position that the Board of Works in Lon- 
don could act as any check upon the ex- 
penditure of an official at Constantinople. 
That Board could know nothing about the 
prices on the spot, and of course the clerk 
of the works would run up a Bill. 

Mr. PEACOCKE inquired, if it was 
really meant that the clerk of the works 
at Constantinople reported to the Board of 
Works in London, and that that was the 
sole check on the expenditure at Constan- 
tinople ? 

Mr. COWPER: Yes. The Board of 
Works had an assistant surveyor who had 
been at Constantinople. The Board of 
Works was not quite so ignorant of Con- 
stantinople as hon. Members seemed to 
imagine—they knew quite sufficient to be 
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able to check any expenditure incurred 
there. The reason why a salary of £400 
was given was because they could not ex- 
pect an Englishman of any professional 
position to act as clerk of works at so great 
a distance for the same money as they could 
get him to do it in London ; and if they 
did not employ such a man, they must be 
at the mercy of the local tradesmen, and 
that, he thought, would prove very bad 
economy. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER thought the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ought 
to resent this aspersion on the Turks. 
Were the people whom that hon. Gentle- 
man the other day praised as the perfection 
of everything that was honest and gentle- 
manlike not to be trusted with the mere 
repairing and furnishing of the British 
Embassy house? He called upon the 
Under Secretary to stand up for his friends 
the Turks, and to say that they were honest 
tradesmen. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 


should like to know whether the hon. Baro- 
net would turn loose upon his country 
house the carpenter, plumber, painter, gla- 
zier, and all those tradesmen, who would 
be only too happy to run up a large bill ? 


Would he not rather employ somebody he 
could trust to regulate their operations, 
and see that they not only confined them- 
selves to what was necessary, but did not 
eharge unduly for it? It was asked whe- 
ther there were clerks of the works at all 
our foreign missions; but it was only at 
Paris and Constantinople that we had 
houses. The usual arrangement was for 
the Ambassador to receive a sum of money 
with which to find himself a house ; but at 
Constantinople it was impossible for him 
to do that, for there no house was to be 
had. 

Mr. FERRAND begged to tell the noble 
Lord that he had heard it repeatedly said 
by Englishmen in Paris that gross jobbery 
went on in connection with our Embassy 
there. 

Mr. HUBBARD thought it the wisest 
economy in such a case to have a clerk of 
the works. It was impossible for any 
country gentleman, and atill less for an 
Ambassador, to act as a check upon trades- 
men like a professional man. 

Mr. DODSON said, that if economy 
had been the result of such an arrange- 
ment in this instance, that argument might 
have held goud ; but, unfortunately, it had 
led to extravagance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, they could not trust the Am- 
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bassador with the expenditure upon the 
repair of his palace, and therefore 

kept a clerk of the works. But how could 
such a man, with £400 a year, be any real 
check upon a person in the high position of 
an Ambassador if he chose to be extra. 
vagant? It was absurd to imagine that 
the Board of Works in London could exer. 
cise any efficient control in this ease, 

Lorpv JOHN BROWN asked, whether 
this was an Estimate for work to be done 
for the ensuing year, or for work already 
executed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the French Go- 
vernment allocated a fixed sum of 52,000f. 
every year for the expense of its embassy 
buildings at Constantinople; and that 
amount was not exceeded. That was a 
much better arrangement than ours; and if 
we voted a fixed sum, say of £2,000 a year, 
for the whole of the mission building at 
Constantinople, the saving effected would 
be between £2,000 and £3,000 per an- 
num. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had furnished his own refu- 
tation in the paper before the House. The 
clerk of the works at Constantinaple had 
£400 a year, while the charge for the 
elerk of the Works at Paris was only 
£185. The expenses at Constantinople 
might be greater, but it was absurd to sup- 
pose that it could exist in so great a pro- 

ortion. 

Mr. COWPER said, this was an Esti- 
mate of expenses for the ensuing year, 
and not a payment for the past year. The 
sum of £2,000 was for ordinary repairs, 
and £1,051 for what were called special 
repairs. With regard to the difference in 
the payment of the two clerks of the 
works, the officer at Constantinople was 
required to perform more difficult duties and 
to discharge a more considerable trust, and 
was therefore a man of a higher class, and 
received higher remuneration. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £4,929, be grant 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the 
Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, &e. 
Abroad.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 74; 
Noes 68: Majority 6. 

Original Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to ; as was also— 


(2.) £748, British Consulate, Constanti- 
nople. 
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(3.) £30,000, to complete the sum for 
the New Foreign Office. 
Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 


the sum originally estimated as the cost | 


of the New Foreign Office was £200,000. 
They had already voted £75,000, and this 
year £40,000 was asked, making together 
£115,000; and yet he observed in the last 
column a statement that there was a further 
sum required of £137,000. He wished for 
an explanation how that arose. 

Mr. COWPER said, it was true that 
£75,000 had been already voted under this 
head; but that money was not in hand, 
what was unexpended having been repaid 
into the Exchequer on the 31st of March. 
The only money spent was £16,868, and 
the only work executed was in the founda- 
tions. The tenders had not yet been re- 
ceived for the building, aud his purpose 
was not to allow any money to be expended 
on the building until he had a contract for 
its entire completion. He expected the 
tenders would come in shortly. The sum 
in this Estimate would be expended before 
March 1864. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
eould not understand how such a sum as 
£200,000 could be requisite to erect a 
Foreign Office. He remembered the old 
Foreign Office well, and it was for a great 
many years found sufficient for the service 
of the country. He thought that such a 
sum as £200,000 could not be expended 
for this purpose without the greatest ex- 
travagance. Taking into account the 
number of persons employed in the Foreign 
Office he thought £50,000 would be suffi- 
cient ; and if the building was erected with 
simplicity and good proportions, it would be 
a great deal handsomer and more beauti- 
ful than a costly edifice. Proportion cost 
nothing, and next to proportion was sim- 
plicity. But the architects of this country 
did not seem to understand either. He 
was quite sure, that if anybody who under- 
stood architecture were to supervise the 
designs of this Foreign Office, he would find 
that there was an enormous expenditure in 
ornament and things which were of no use, 
and which would diminish and not increase 
the beauty of the building. 
the hon. Gentleman would tell the House 
how many persons were to be employed in 
the Foreign Office that it was required to 
be of such a size. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, the 
First Commissioner of Works had not ex- 
plained the discrepancy pointed out by the 
hon, Member for Truro. 
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Mr. COWPER said, if his hon. Friend 
would add up the three suns in the last 
column he would find that they amounted 
to the sum in the first column, £200,000. 
In reply to the hon. Baronet, he had to say 
that this was a matter that had been before 
the House for seven or eight years, and it 
had been agreed to be necessary to have a 
building of the size proposed ; the question 
had been repeatedly considered, and a divi- 
sion had been taken on the plans and eleva- 
tion of the building, and the money had 
been voted three times over. It was too 
late now to retrace their steps. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER begged to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
question decided by the House was whether 
the building should be Gothic or Classic ; 
but he thought that now, when they had 
come to vote the money, some explanation 
was required why such an immense build- 
ing was necessary. The papers and records 
would not occupy much space. How many 
persons were to be employed, and were any 
residences to be attached ? Was it intended 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs or the Under-Secretary should re- 
side at the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that all the details 
were to be found in the blue-books of 1857 
and subsequent years. Those documents 
would give the size of the rooms and the 
amount of accommodation. There was to 
be no residence for the Foreign Secretary, 
but there were to be reception-rooms which 
might be used by the Foreign or other 
Ministers. There would be an extensive 
library, not only for documents in use, but 
for State papers during the last hundred 
years. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL, having served 
upon one of the Committees referred to, 
doubted whether the blue-books would give 
the information asked for. The Commit- 
tee did inquire into the nature of the 
building to be constructed, and they made 
a certain recommendation ; but the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government de- 
clined to carry it out, and having a prefer- 
ence for a different style of architecture, by 
a sort of ukase set aside the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. The amount un- 
der consideration was not very important, 
as, if the new Foreign Office were to be 
built upon the usual scale of our public 
offices, he thought we should be fortunate 
to eseape for £300,000. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
only change that had been made at his 


| suggestion—which appeared to be distaste- 
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ful to the noble Lord—was as to the ele- 
vation of the building. No change had 
been made in the distribution of the in- 
terior, which had been arranged by com- 
munication with persons connected with 
the Department, who had stated what were 
their requirements for the discharge of 
their public duties. The whole of that had 
been settled long ago. 

Mr. CONINGHAM thought the coun- 
try was indebted to the noble Lord for his 
ukase, because nothing could be more un- 
suited for the purpose than the Gothic 
style of architecture.. At the same time, 
nothing could be more disagreeable to an 
architect who was an enthusiast for the 
Gothic than to have to abandon his own 
ideas and to carry out another style of 
architecture. 


Vote agreed to. 
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The following Votes were also agreed 
to :— 

(4.) £8,674, Industrial Museum, Edin- 
burgh. 

(5.) £1,459, Aberdeen University. 

(6.) £22,000, Probate Court Registries. 

(7.) £3,727, General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 


(8.) £20,000, Public Record Repository. 


(9.) £1,806, Court of Probate Principal 
Registry. 

Mr. LYGON asked whether this sum 
formed part of the £70,000 required for 
the Registry. He also wished to know 
whether the Government had abandoned 
their intention of making the Registry 
@ portion of the general scheme for 
the concentration of the Courts of Jus- 
tice ? 

Mr. COWPER explained that this was 
merely a re-Vote to pay the rent of some 
houses in Knight Rider Street, forming 
part of the establishment for Wills and 
Probate Registry, and was a temporary 
arrangement. He hoped that shortly some 
better accommodation would be provided. 
The views of the Government in respect 
to a concentration of the courts of justice 
had not been abandoned. 

Mr. LYGON remarked that by a pre- 
vious Vote £1,750 was taken for rent, 
&c. for the Principal Registry at Doctors’ 
Commons. If the General Registry of 
Wills were to form part of the scheme 
for the Courts of Justice, why go to 
further expense now ? 

Mr. COWPER gaid, this amount was to 
meet the expense of hiring certain houses 

Viscount Palmerston 
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which were required for a temporary pur. 
ose. 

Mr. LYGON observed, that the total 
Estimate for the office was set at £70,000, 
of which £33,194 had been expended, 
Only £1,800 was now asked, and the fu- 
ture requirement was set down at nil, 
What did that mean? Was there to be 
any further demand ? 

Mr. COWPER: No. When the amount 
was originally fixed, it had been intended 
to make a permanent arrangement at 
Doctors’ Commons ; but subsequently that 
view had been altered, and a more satis- 
factory and permanent arrangement con- 
templated by placing the Registry in 
connection with the courts of law and 
other offices. 

Mr. LYGON observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had now shifted his ground, 
The £70,000 had been originally voted 
for a permanent arrangement with Doctors’ 
Commons ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
now told them that the original plan was 
abandoned, and that they were to spend 
£35,000 on a temporary arrangement. 
He wished to know whether that £35,000 
would inelude half the plan originally con- 
templated ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that according to 
the original plan for providing a Registry 
for the Probate and Admiralty Courts, 
it was calculated that it would be neces- 
sary to buy premises to the amount of 
£70,000, but on consideration it was 
thought sufficient to buy premises to the 
amount of £35,000 only. For the pre- 
sent that arrangement was quite satisfac- 
tory ; but hereafter when it became neces- 
sary to make a permanent arrangement 
to supply the ever-increasing wants of the 
Registry, instead of going on buying more 
property it was thought that the best 
course would be to sell this property, 
which was extremely valuable, and place 
Registry in connection with the courts of 
law. ° 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ask- 
ed whether the £35,000 bought half of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Mr. COWPER thought certainly more 
than one half. 

Mr. LYGON asked whether this Vote 
was to be taken as committing the Com- 
mittee to the propriety of abandoning the 
rest of the site of Doctors’ Commons, 
supposing that at some time it should be 
decided that that was the best site for 
the Registry. 

Mr. COWPER did not think that any 
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such inference could be drawn. All that 


the Vote was asked for was to secure 
those houses in Knight Rider Street. 


Vote agreed to. 
(10.) £1,500, Site of the New Foreign 


flice. 

: Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH ealled in 
question payments to the Woods and 
Forests on account of Land which had 
been devoted to the public service for cen- 
turies without acknowledgment. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests rightly considered 
it their duty to require payment from the 
Government for land that was to be appro- 
priated for a public purpose, just as much 
as they would from a private person. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the principle was new, and had been acted 
on only during the last ten years. When 
the National Gallery was built on the site 
of the old Royal Mews, there was no such 
payment. He hoped the House would 
allow a Committee to inquire into the way 
these charges were put upon the public 
purse for the benefit of the Crown here- 
after. 

Mr. AtperMAN SALOMONS asked, 
whether the purchase money was paid into 
the Exchequer ? 

Mr. COWPER thought everybody knew 
that. Formerly it was the custom to use 
balances of the Land Revenue when ne- 
cessary for expenses connected with public 
buildings or public parks ; but Parliament 
in 1851 directed that the Land Revenues 
should be kept entirely separate, and that 
all the expenses of public buildings should 
be defrayed by Votes in Committee of Sup- 
ply ; consequently all such purchase monies 
would be paid into the Exchequer. It was 
a mere matter of account. Whenever any 
land belonging to the hereditary Land 
Revenue was disposed of for publie pur- 
—. the Commissioners of Woods and 

orests considered it their duty to re- 
quire payment, just as they would if it 
were sold for private purposes. It would 
be highly culpable in them to act on any 
other system. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that whatever was 
added to the land went with the land; 
and therefore if the hereditary property of 
the Crown was resumed by the Crown, 
the buildings upon it would be taken. He 
wished to know what was the tenure upon 
which the expenditure of public money was 
ineurred—in plain English, what was the 
building lease ? 
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Mr. COWPER said, there was no 
building lease. The land was bought in 
fee simple. The money paid became capi- 
tal in the hands of the Commissiuners of 
Land Revenue, and the interest of that 
capital was paid into the Exchequer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £12,000, Westminster Bridge 
Approaches. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked, what it was 
to be paid for. 

Mr. COWPER said, this money was 
intended to complete the purchase of 
the houses on the south side of Bridge 
Street, and when the purchases were com- 
pleted, the Government would make a pro- 
position to the House on the subject ; but 
that could not possibly occur before next 

ear. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY thought 
the Vote ought not to pass without the 
Committee hearing from the right hon. 
Gentleman what was the intention of the 
Government as to the continuation of the 
Houses of Parliament from the Clock 
Tower, on the south side of Bridge Street. 
Was the original scheme of Sir Charles 
Barry altogether abandoned, and had any 
new scheme taken its place ? 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY asked, whether 
any arrangement had been come to with 
the proprietor of Fendall’s Hotel ? 

Mr. COWPER said, this sum was in- 
tended to cover all the amount of purchase 
money which it was at all probable would 
be required to purchase all the houses, in- 
cluding Feudall’s Hotel. At present, 
there were no negotiations on foot with the 
proprietor ; but his lease terminated in 
June of next year. He thought, it would 
be very unwise to enter into a discussion of 
what might hereafter be proposed to be 
done in New Palace Yard. It was quite 
clear that such a proposal ought to be deli- 
berately considered and carefully detailed, 
and he thought it better to leave next 
year’s work until next year. 

In reply to Sir Starrorp Nortucore, 

Mr. COWPER said, it was believed that 
this £12,000 would accomplish all that was 
wanted ; but if the juries should award a 
larger amount of compensation than was 
anticipated, a further sum must be voted 
next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £12,357, to complete the sum for 
New Westminster Bridge. 
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Mr. Auperman SALOMONS asked, 
whether £2,107 was to be the annual 
charge for watering, cleansing, and main- 
taining the Bridge, and £250 for police ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the police were 
employed at the two ends of the bridge to 
insure the separation of the traffic, and to 
enable the lighter vehicles to pass unim- 
peded on either side of the heavy and slow 
traffic. The bridge estate, now vested in 
the Commissioner of Works, produced more 
than the annual expense ; but he believed 
the £2,107 would be required every year 
for the maintenance of the roadway and 
footpaths, and lighting the bridge with ges. 
The first item in this Vote comprised all 
the works necessary to complete the bridge 
and its approaches. Landing-stairs would 
be required, and the two sides, both in 
Surrey and Westminster, were unfinished. 
Although large receipts were coming in 
from the sale of plant, they could not be 
brought to the account of this Vote, but 
must be paid into the Exchequer. As to 
the approaches to the steamboats, the 
works were suspended until the embank- 
ment should be in a more advanced state. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY asked, whether 
the Board of Works intended to do any- 
thing with the steamboat piers on the 
Surrey side at once, or whether the work 
would be deferred till the southern embank- 
ment was completed f 

Mr. COWPER replied that the latter 
course would be pursued. 

Mr. CHILDERS complained of the 
inconvenience arising from the slow traffic 
running over the bridge being placed at 
the middle instead of at the sides as at 
London Bridge. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked, why 
the charge of £250 for police employed on 
the bridge was not paid out of the general 
rates, as in other parts of the metropolis ? 

“Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, there 
were certain estates connected with the 
bridge, and wished to know what had be- 
come of the revenues derived from those 
estates? Why were not the expenses of 
lighting and police for it paid out of 
them ¢ 

Mr. COWPER replied, that the property 
in question consisted of houses, and had 
been vested in the Commissioners of 
Works in consideration of certain monies 
expended on the bridge. The receipts 
from it could not now be directly applied 
to the purposes to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred. With respect to the employment 
of the police on the bridge, he might ob- 





serve that the usual course was taken, 
They were stationed on it for the purpose 
of directing the traffic, and were thus re- 
moved from their ordinary beats. It was 
deemed right, therefore, that they should 
be paid the sum named. As to the incon- 
venience caused by the way in which the 
traffic over the bridge ran, he must admit 
that it was a point on which some difference 
of opinion might very naturally prevail, 
Mr. Page, the engineer, thought it would 
be better the heavy traffic should run in 
the centre, and it would not now be de- 
sirable to make any change in its course. 

Mr. AtpermMaN SALOMONS asked, 
what was the amount of bridge property 
in the hands of the Exchequer ? 

Mr. COWPER: I am not quite sure, 
I believe about £10,000 a year. 

Vote agreed to ; as was also— 


(13.) £983, National Gallery, Dublin. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS moved that the 
Chairman report progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Chairman report Progress.” 


Lorpv ROBERT CECIL hoped, that as 
the Vote upon the threshold of which the 
Committee now stood—that for Harbours 
of Refuge—was a very important one, due 
notice would be given of the time when it 
would come on, in order that the sense of 
the House might be fully expressed upon 
it. It was not fitting, he contended, that 
the question of proceeding with the harbour 
at Alderney should be hurried over at the 
dinner-hour, or at any other time when it 
would not be likely to obtain a due amount 
of consideration. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE also ex- 
pressed a hope that an ample opportunity 
of discussing the next Vote would be 
afforded. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked, 
whether Supply would be taken again next 
everring ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We pro- 
pose to go on with Supply to-morrow, if 
we can get to it. 

Lonp ROBERT CECIL : Does the noble 
Lord intend to bring on the question of 
Alderney to-morrow evening after all the 
other Motions have been disposed of ? 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN trusted 


the Government would not go on with 
Supply to-morrow. There were Questions 
enough on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee to occupy the House for a fort- 
night. 





881 Watchmen in Towns 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON wished to 
know when the Civil Bills Courts (Ireland) 
would be brought on. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL: To-morrow, 
after the Notices of Motion on going into 
Supply. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We should 
not ask the House to go into Committee of 
Supply to-morrow evening, say after ten 


o'clock. 

Mra. CONINGHAM asked, whether it 
was intended to go on with the Vote for 
Harbours of Refuge to-morrow ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We shall 
take the Votes in their order. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Jo-morrow. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 106.] 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 


read. 

Mr. PEEL stated, that he desired to 
introduce Amendments providing that the 
powers which in the Bill were conferred 
upon the arbitrator should be exercised by 
the Board of Public Works. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now taken 
into Consideration.” 


Mr. SCULLY said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury proposed to introduce an entire 
page of Amendments into a Bill containing 
seventy-nine clauses, of which no explana- 
tion had been given, either by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland or the Attorney 
General. Practically, this Bill was the 
same which had been originally introduced 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Lime- 
rick (Colonel Dickson), passed with little 
diseussion through the House of Commons, 
and cut down to very narrow dimensions 
inthe Lords. It proposed to carve Ire- 
land into petty drainage districts, which 
would find employment for local attorneys, 
local surveyors, local engineers, and pro- 
fessional men of all kinds, to the neglect 
of any comprehensive and beneficial scheme 
of arterial drainage. The Bill was founded 
on an entirely misconceived idea of the 
ies of drainage on a large scale. 

rainage, to be effectual, should commence 
at the lowest outfall, and the works begin- 
hing near the sea should be extended up- 
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wards to the higher levels. It was not 
respectful to the House of Lords to pass 
without discussion a measure upon which 
they had already pronounced an opinion in 
the present Session. [** Divide!”] If hon. 
Gentleman wished to divide, he was quite 
prepared to do so. In order to carry out 
their wishes, he would himeelf move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Scully.) 


Mr. PEEL said, he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not persevere in 
in his opposition. The Bill conferred no 
new powers on the Board of Works in Ire- 
land. He had very little doubt it would 
meet with the approval of the other House, 
and confer great benefit on Ireland. 

Mr. MACEVOY begged the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork not to delay a 
useful measure and one that was very 
much wanted in Ireland. 

Mr. BAGWELL expressed a hope that 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
would not press his Amendment. No 
drainage could be effected in Ireland with- 
out the system of arterial drainage provided 
by this Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; Amend- 
ments made ; to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


WATCHMEN IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL, 
[BILL 102.] commiTTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Bagwell.) 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it would be 
impossible for the Government to agree to 
this Bill, which revived the old system of 
** Charleys’’ with their lanterns in the town 
of Clonmel. He moved that it be com- 
mitted that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”~(Sir Robert Peel,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he would read a 
letter, the writer of which stated that he 
saw no objection to the Bill, and would give 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced it all 
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the assistance in his power. That letter 
was signed ‘‘ Robert Peel.” 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
admit the letter was in his handwriting. 
He at first saw nothing objectionable in the 
Bill ; but he had since communicated with 
the authorities in Ireland, who thought it 
would be impracticable to have watchmen 
under the town commissioners of Clonmel 
and the county constabulary besides. He 
had promised his hon. Friend all the assist- 
ance in his power, but unfortunately he 
found he could not give it him to carry 
through his measure. 

Mr. O’RELLLY said, he should support 
this Bill on its merits, and because it was 
necessary the local authorities should have 
the power of appointing these watchmen. 

Mr. HASSARD said, Irish Members 
were placed in a difficult position by the 
conduct of the Government—they did not 
know to whom to look for advice. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Arrornsy GENERAL 
for IneLanpD) said, his right hon. Friend, 
having consulted the proper authorities, 
found that they were of opinion that the 
Bill would not work. He could not con- 
sent to make himself responsible for the 
Bill. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the objec- 


tion to the Bill was that the two police 
authorities that would be established in 
the same town if the Bill passed would not 
work in harmony. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 3° 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 5, 1863. 


MINUTES.)— Sztect Comartzx—Telegraphs 
Bill, Earl of Airlie added *. 

Pysurc Bus — Second Reading — Vaccination 
(Ireland) (No. 108); Bakehouses Regulation 
(No. 85). 

Committee — Duchy of Cornwall Management 
[a.u.] (No. 106, 118), on re-commitment, 


Mr. Bagwell 





DUCHY OF CORNWALL MANAGEMENT 
BILL [u.1.]—(No. 106.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to go 
into Committee (on Re-Commitment) read, 

Toe Doxe or NEWCASTLE, in 
moving that the House go into Committee 
upon the Bill, said he would remind their 
Lordships that the Bill had been read a 
second time shortly before the recess, and 
had been passed through Committee pro 
formd, upon the understanding that the 
discussion of the principle of the measure 
should be taken at the present stage. At 
the beginning of the present Session their 
Lordships gave their unanimous assent to 
a Bill brought up from the Commons, the 
object of which was to grant an annuity to 
the Prince of Wales in aid of the income 
which he now derived from the Duchy of 
Cornwall. On that measure some debate 
arose in the other House, and allusions 
were made to a Report of the Duchy of 
Cornwall Council which had been presented 
to Her Majesty on the attainment of his 
majority by the Prince. That Report 
gave an account of the progress of the 
property during the previous twenty-one 
years, and also made certain recommenda- 
tions as to its future management. An 
assurance was then given, on the part of 
the Ministers of the Crown, that in the 
course of the present Session a measure 
would be introduced for the purpose of 
carrying into effect those recommendations, 
and the present Bill was introduced for 
that purpose. The property was held by 
the Princes of Wales under a very remark- 
able charter of Edward III., by which 
that Sovereign made over the estates of 
the Duchy to his eldest son, the Black 
Prince. One great object of the charter 
was to render the property inalienable. 
That intention, however, could not be 
practically carried into effect without ex- 
periencing great inconvenience. So strin- 
gent were the provisions for securing in- 
alienability, that it was held that the 
Princes of Wales, under the charter, had 
no power to grant leases which should be 
valid beyond their own lives. The conse- 
quence of this was that the leases would be 
of no value to the holders, and it became 
necessary, upon the birth of each successive 
Prince of Wales, that Parliament should 
intervene and grant powers of leasing 
which were contrary to the sup 
literal meaning of the charter. Under 


| those powers arose, perhaps unavoidably, 
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those abuses arising from the system of 
ting leases for lives with fines, which 
always resulted in the great deterioration 
of any property the subject of them, and of 
which their Lordships had astriking instance 
some few years ago. That kind of lease 
which they had only got rid of within the 
jast twenty-five years in regard toecclesiasti- 
eal property prevailed all over the property of 
the Duchy down to the birth of the present 
Prince of Wales. Leases for lives were 
nted, and the revenue was anticipated 
by the fines upon renewal. By these means 
therevenue of the property was so much de- 
teriorated that during the reigns of George 
1V. and William IV., taking an average of 
fifty years, the revenue was little more than 
£16,000 a year, and upon the accession 
of Queen Victoria it did not exceed 
£11,000. When the present Prince of 
Wales was born, the question arose whether 
any change should be introduced into the 
law with a view to the better administra- 
tion of the property; but it was considered, 
that inasmuch as it would not be fair to 
bind His Royal Highness beyond the 
period of his minority, it was desirable 
to pass such a measure as had been pro- 
in the ease of previous Princes 

of Wales, and to meet the evil in another 
way. Within a few months of the birth of 
the Prince of Wales a Council was ap- 
inted to administer the affairs of the 
Duchy, consisting of the principal officers 
of the Duchy at the time—all of whom 
were since dead—and some non-official 
members, of whom two continued up to 
the present time. The Council was pre- 
sided over by His Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort; and he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) might here be permitted to 
repeat the testimony borne in the last 
Report of the Council to the valuable 
assistance which those who were charged 
with the management of the Duchy pro- 
perty had derived from his counsel and 
assistance. Upon the appointment of the 
Council certain rules were prescribed by 
Her Majesty, regulating the future man- 
agement of the property, and, amongst 
other restrictions, it was directed that the 
Council should abandon as far as possible 
the granting of leases for lives upon the 
payment of large fines, and that the more 
modern and satisfactory practice of leasing 
for terms of years should be adopted in 
every caso where it was possible. These 
lustructions had been carefully adhered to; 
and the result of that system of manage- 
ment was that the revenue of the Duchy 
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at this moment was about £50,000, and 
there was every prospect of considerable 
improvement. In this estimate he did not 
take into account the accumulations which 
had been made during the minority of the 
Prince of Wales through an act of self- 
denial on the part of Her Majesty for 
which the country was deeply indebted to 
her. Whereas, during the minority of 
George IV., George III. received the 
whole of the revenues of the Duchy, Her 
Majesty, on the contrary, from the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, directed the Coun- 
cil to hand over year by year all the sur- 
plus revenue of the Duchy to trustees for 
the benefit of His Royal Highness; and 
these accumulations amounted in November 
last, when the Prince attained his majority, 
to the large sum of £500,000. Every far- 
thing of that sum was a saving to the 
country ; for had it not existed, Parlia- 
ment would have been called upon to 
make a much more considerable grant to 
His Royal Highness than had been done. 
The Act of 1842 gave to the Prince of 
Wales the same powers that were pos- 
sessed by Princes of Wales under previous 
Acts. But this Act and the letters patent 
of Her Majesty directing the Council to 
proceed in a certain way could only operate 
during the minority of the Prince, and 
could not bind him after he attained his 
majority. When, therefore, his Royal High- 
ness came of age, the Act of 1842 no longer 
continued in force, and it was competent to 
his Royal Highness at this moment to re- 
new the pernicious system of granting leases 
for lives which had formerly prevailed. The 
Report of the Council to which he had re- 
ferred recommended, that with a view to 
prevent the revival of that practice which 
had so materially deteriorated the property, 
and to the permanence of that system which 
had so greatly improved it, an Act of 
Parliament should be passed restraining 
Princes of Wales and all future possessors 
of the Duchy- property from resorting again 
to that practice. If the Prince of Wales 
had been either selfish or narrow-minded, 
he could have insisted upon retaining those 
powers which the Act of 1842 gave him. 
But, upon the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil being brought under their notice, both 
Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales gave 
their ready and earnest consent to the in- 
troduction of a Bill of the character of that 
which he now proposed. By this Bill, in 
future, no leases of land could be granted 
for a longer term than thirty-one years 
without fine, nor of leases for building or 
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the improvement of waste lands for a longer! sion enabling the Prince of Wales to 
term than ninety-nine years; and the Bill propriate a certain amount of the capital 
also authorized the sale and exchange of | sum so derived from sales to effect improve- 
lands under certain conditions. These two| ments upon the estates. The property 
provisions contained the principle of the | having been let upon leases for lives way 
Bill. The Duchy property being scatter- {liable to all the disadvantages resulting 
ed over the whole country, and thereby | from such a tenure; and when renewals 
expensive to manage, and inconvenient | were refused, the property was, of course, 
for many purposes, it was considered in | suffered to fall into decay, and when it 
1844 very desirable to grant power to the | came into the hands of the Prinee of Wales 
Council of the Duchy to sell lands and in- | would be found to be in a very dilapidated 
vest the proceeds of such sales in the pur-| condition. In order to render productive 
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chase of other lands, with the view of con- | the property thus reduced in value a lar 


solidating the estates. This power was put | 


in operation as far as cireurmstances- would 
allow ; but their Lordships would see that 
at the commencement of such a system 
there would be a great deal of property of 


which parties held beneficial leases, and | 
that it would be undesirable to sell the, 
‘over thirty years. The money invested for 


reversionary interest in such property, 
and that therefore but few transactions 
of that nature could occur for the first 
few years. About 


be derived from the system was yet to 
come. The success, however, which had 
attended the practice so far as it could be 


carried into effect showed that not only | 


could the advantage of consolidation be at- | 
tained, but that it would be accompanied 
by the further advantage of an increase of 
revenue. It was therefore clearly desirable 
that the existing powers should be con- 
tinued, and this Bill proposed to continue 


them. But as the general operation of the 
Bill was without limit in point of time, and 
as the great object was not the alienation of 


property, but to consolidate the estates, the | 
Council considered that it would be better | 


to limit the power of sale to thirty-one 


two-thirds of the | 
property were still held under beneficial | 
leases, and therefore the great benefit to | 


outlay was requisite, and the Bill provided 
the fands for the outlay by enabling the 
proceeds of sales to be employed for that 
purpose, but limited to the amount of 
£30,000 at any one time. The money thus 
borrowed was to be repaid to the corpus of 
the estate by annual instalments extending 


these purposes might be considered as self. 
lent, the money being derived from the 
Prince’s own funds instead of being bor. 
rowed from other sources. Clause 12 gave 
power to grant annuities in compensation 
upon the surrender of existing rights under 
leases ; this provision being adopted be- 
cause in some cases the widows of lessees 
were found to possess rights which led to 
difficulties. With reference to Clauses 13 
and 21, he might observe that one great 
object of the Council had been to avoid 
litigation, and the result of their endea 


'vours had been to reduce the law expenses 


from some thousands to between £300 and 
£400 a year. In order, however, to carry 
out that desire, it was necessary to provide 
additional means for settling disputes, and 
by these clauses additional powers were 
given to make arrangements and compro- 
mises and to refer disputes to arbitration. 


years, within which time they thought they | By another clause power was given to ex 
might very nearly complete the object which change mineral rights in cases where it 
they had in view, that if at the expiration | would be convenient to do so. He had now 


of that time a renewal of those powers 
should be necessary, there would be no 
difficulty in applying to Parliament to re- 
new them. By the Bill of 1844 no sales 
of property could be effected, except with 
the consent of the Treasury, and by a 
clause in the present Bill that consent 
would be required to any sale or exchange 
of lands belonging to the Duchy. By the 
11th clause it was provided that in all cases 
of such sales the proceeds should be re-in- 
vested for the benefit of the Duchy, or be 
appropriated to the extinction of land tax, 
or to some object equivalent to its re-in- 
vestment in land; and there was a provi- 


The Duke of Newcastle 





given to their Lordships an outline of the 
main provisions of the Bill ; the two lead- 
ing objects being the consolidation and the 
better administration of the property be- 
longing to the Duchy. He had pleasure in 
knowing that the measure had in a great 
degree elicited the approbation of those 
who were much interested in its adminis- 
tration, as well as of the Prince of Wales and 
those connected with the property iteelf. 
He held in his hand a letter from a very 
eminent solicitor in Cornwall, who had been 
very frequently brought into collision with 
the Duchy an account of the numerous and 
respectable clients he had in that county— 
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a gentleman who had always shown the 

test fairness and honourable spirit. 
That gentleman wrote in this way of the 
Bill— 

“J have had sent to me by some of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament connected with Cornwall the 
Duchy Management Bill, and, after perusing it, I 
cannot help (and you will not think me presump- 
tuous, I hope, in doing so) congratulating you on 
constructing a Bill which appears to me to em- 
brace so fairly and comprehensively all the wants 
of the Duchy and the public. I naturally, as you 
will imagine, looked for the powers authorizing 
allowances for disputed title, improvements, &c. ; 
and, in my poor judgment, you have placed these 
points on the most unobjectionable footing in 
Clauses 3, 19, and 21.” 

It was very pleasing to receive a communi- 
eation of that kind, because it showed that 
those who took a fair and liberal, and, at | 
the same time, a strict view of the mutual 
rights of the Duchy and the public were 
satisfied with this attempt, incidentally | 

aps, to settle a great many questions | 
which had created a good deal of excite- 
ment and annoyance. At the same time, 
he believed, if passed into a law, it would | 
greatly increase the future revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. He begged to move 
the re-commitment of the Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he felt | 
bound, in justice to the noble Duke, and in 
justice to the illustrious Prince whose loss | 
they so deeply deplored, to bear testimony | 
to the truth of his noble Friend’s statement | 
as to the benefit which the Duchy had de- | 
rived from His Royal Highness’s superin- | 
tendence. He had occasion to know of the 
great talents and singular acuteness of that 
illustrious Prince, having been summoned 
to attend a meeting of the Duchy Council, 
as an assessor, when a case of very great | 
nicety and an argument of great difficulty 
was held before them ; and he must say, 
that during the whole course of that argu- 
ment the Prince’s acuteness, discrimina- 
tion, and well-weighing of the various points 
of the argument, astonished him—it was, 
indeed, as though he had been a lawyer, in- 
stead of u layman, insomuch that he recol- 
lected stating to Lord Lyndhurst after- 
wards, that though the assessors hung up 
the matter for judgment, the Prince him- 
telf might have given it at once. 

Lord REDESDALE thought that there 
Were some points which required attention 
reference to this Bill. Clause 8 con- 

power on incapacitated persons to 
convey and surrender property to the Duke 
.€ Cornwall. He thought that some limi- 
tation should be placed upon the terms 
granting this power, and hoped that some 
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Amendment in reference to this would be 
submitted to them. He thought also that 
there was some difficulty in reference to 
Clause 39, By the 7 & 8 Vict., power was 
given to make grants of certain lands 
for the purposes of churches, chapels, bu- 
rial grounds, schools, &c. ; and, of course, 
it was intended that these chapels and 
schools should be in connection with the 
Established Church. The clause to which 
he now adverted, however, enacted that the 
word “ chapel” should include any build- 
ing used for Divine worship by any deno- 
mination of Christians. As this was the 
first time that they had been asked out of 
the Crown property to endow Dissent, he 
thought that the principle was one which 
should not be lightly sanctioned. 

Lorpv PORTMAN considered it a mat- 
ter of no small consequence to facilitate 
the granting of sites for chapels uncon- 
nected with the Established Church. It 
was well known to those who lived in the 
West of England that there were very 
large districts where the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists were the only parties who had till 
lately paid any attention to the religious 
instruction of the people. The great ser- 


vices of the Wesleyan Methodists in the 
Duchy of Cornwall were well known. 


Every landowner had it in his own power 
to give facilities for the erection of chapels 
to Wesleyan Methodists ; and surely there 
ought to be some mode by which similar 
facilities should be given in the Duchy. 
Having had the honour of being intrusted 
with the care of. property in the Duchy of 
Cornwall for twenty-six years—having, on 
the accession of the Queen, been asked by 
Lord Melbourne to look into its affairs, 
he was therefore in a position to compare 
the past with the present. He found the 
property of the Duchy—to use an expres- 
sive term—in a great mess ; he rejoiced to 
think it bad so entirely recovered through 
the eminent exertions and abilities of the 
late Prince Consort, who had for so long 
a period continuously and most carefully 
watched over its administration, and had 
created order out of confusion; and the 
result was the present vastly - increased 
value of the property. When their Lord- 
ships went into Committee, he had no 
doubt the various points which had been 
raised would be carefully considered. 

Lorp CHURSTON said, he had con- 
sidered this Bill with great care, and was 
bound to say he believed it would be 
hailed with great satisfaction in Cornwall 
and Devon. 

UO 2 
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Motion agreed to: House in Committee 


Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Incapacitated Persons em- 


powered to convey). 
Lorp CHELMSFORD said, this clause 


empowered corporations, the trustees of in-' 


fants, and persons under disability to dis- 
pose of property in which they might be 
interested to the Duchy; and that the 
conveyance should be as good and effectual 
in law as if made by a person absolutely 
entitled and under no incapacity. He did 
not see why there should be a power for 
the benefit of the Duchy which no other 
owners of property possessed. No doubt 
there was such a clause in railway Acts, 
but that was inserted for a particular pur- 
pose only. Again, in the Act of 1844 
there was a similar clause, to render valid 
transactions of this kind; but that Act 
was of a temporary nature, whereas this 
Bill would give a permanent power. He 
maintained that the clause contained a 
dangerous power. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
provisions in this respect of the present 
Bill were precisely similar to the Act of 
1844. It was said by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) that the 
Act of 1844 was temporary, and not an 
Act in perpetuity; but this very Bill was 
also temporary; for in the previous clause 
words were introduced limiting the power 
to purchase to thirty-one years, instead of 
twenty-one years, as in the Act of 1844. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: This Bill refers 
to purchases ; the former Act referred to 
sales. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
provisions of this Bill are quite as necessary 
and advantageous now as they were in 
1844 ; and so far from being anomalous 
similar provisions were to be found in the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, and in 
the Act 10 Geo. 1V., ce. 50, which regu- 
lated the administration of Crown lands, 
He was willing to introduce into this Bill, 
as a further security, clauses iu the same 
terms as those in the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act and the 10 Geo. IV., 
under which the value of. land proposed to 
be purchased was to be ascertained by two 
competent surveyors, one to be nominated 
by the Duke of Cornwall and the other by 
the sellers. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was under- 
stood to say that the objection taken by 
the hon. and learned Lord deserved careful 
consideration, and that the power proposed 
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to be given to persons under disability 
would require to be accompanied with 
greater safeguards. 

Clause agreed to, 


Clauses 9 to 38 agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Proviso as to Grants of Land 
for Sites of Churches, &c.). 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, the object 
of the clause was to enable the Dukes of 
Cornwall to give any building proper to be 
used as a church or chapel, and any house 
proper for the residence of the spiritual 
person who might serve such church or 
chapel for the proposed purposes. Now, 
the Act of 1844 empowered the Duke of 
Cornwall to 

“Give and grant to and vest in any Person or 

Body Politic or Corporate, his or their Heirs, 
Executors, Administrators, or Successors, any 
Building proper to be used as or converted intoa 
Church orChapel ora Parochial or District School, 
and any Ground proper for the Site of any Chureh 
or Chapel, with or without a Cemetery or Burial 
Ground thereto, and any Ground proper for a 
Cemetery or Burial Ground to any Church or 
Chapel, and any House with its Appurtenances, 
and with or without a Garden thereto, proper for 
the Residence of the Spiritual Person who may 
serve such Church or Chapel, or of the Master or 
Mistress of such School, and any Ground proper 
for the Site or Sites of any such Residence or of 
any Parochial or District School, but with a Re- 
striction that not more than Five Acres be com- 
prised in any One Grant for any of the Purposes 
aforesaid, or Premises in any One Instance be 
granted which exceed in Value the Sum of Three 
hundred Pounds.” 
These words, by necessary implication of 
law, were interpreted to mean that these 
grants might be made to chapels, schools, 
and so on in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church. The words of this clause, 
however, gave a new interpretation to the 
old statute, for it proposed to extend the 
power to granting lands to all classes of 
Dissenters. The clause, after reciting the 
twenty-sixth section of the Act of 1844, 
proceeded— 

“ And be it declared and enacted that the Word 
Chapel in such Twenty-sixth Section is intended 
to include any Building used or intended to be 
used for the Public Worship of Almighty God by 
any Denomination of Christians, and that the 
Authority thereby given to grant any House with 
its Appurtenances, and with or without a Garden 
thereto, proper for the Residence of the Spiritual 
Person who may serve such Church or Chapel, or 
of the Master or Mistress of such School, or any 
Ground proper for the Site or Sites of any such 
Residence, shall be construed to extend to the 
Grant of a Residence or Site for a Residence of 
a Spiritual Person serving any Church or Chapel, 
or of the Master or Mistress of any School. 

He objected to make the alteration pro- 
posed in such an extraordinary way, and to 
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ut this new interpretation on the Act of 
1344, His noble Friend (Lord Portman) 
said the clause was merely giving to the 
Dukes of Cornwall a power which every 
landowner possessed. That might be true ; 
but their Lordships were now called on by 
an Act of the Legislature to recognise a 
power in the Duke of Cornwall to endow 
Dissenters of any denomination. He (Lord 
Chelmsford) asked why they should be 
called on to legislate under such cireum- 
stances. His noble Friend said that the 
Wesleyans were of great service in that 
part of the country, and that it was im- 
portant to facilitate the grant to them of 
sites for places of worship. Now, if the 
clause were confined to the Wesleyans, 
there might be no objection to it ; but, in 
point of fact, this clause contemplated the 
granting of sites for the public worship of 
Almighty God by any denomination of 
Christians. Why was there to be a legis- | 
lative recognition of the title of Dissenters | 
to have this privilege conferred on them ? | 
There was no necessity for it, because the | 
Duke of Cornwall had power to grant 
building leases for ninety-nine years, and 
there was nothing to restrain him from | 
granting such leases to persons of any de- | 
nomination. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE regretted 
that this question had been raised in con- | 
nection with a Bill to settle the property 
of the Prince of Wales. He could not con- 
ceive any means more likely to make the 
name of the Prince of Wales, or anything | 
connected with his property, more odious 
than for their Lordships to refuse the pow- 
er proposed in this clause. It was not his 
intention to go into a legal question. He 
believed the noble and learned Lord was 
right, although an eminent conveyancer 
had expressed the opinion that the mean- | 
ing of the Act oft'844 was very doubtful ; | 
but he must sayitthat if they were to de-| 
prive the Prince € Wales of the power of 
granting sites fot the erection of Wesleyan 
chapels in some portions of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, they would shut out the whole 
population from any religious instruction 
whatever. Many districts were peopled 
by a population every man of whom was a 
Nonconformist, and it would be very hard 
to say, that while they were willing to 
give a power to grant leases for chapels 
connected with the Church of England in 
parts where there were no Churchmen they 





the case of denominations which included 
all the inhabitants without exception. The 
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noble and learned Lord had said, that the 
clause would be less objectionable if con- 
fined to Wesleyans; but that was giving 
up the principle for which the noble and 
learned Lord had contended—namely, the 
exclusion of all Dissenters from State en- 
dowment. It seemed, too, that the law 
might be evaded by granting leases for 
ninety-nine years for Nonconformist cha- 
pels. On what principle, he would like to 
know, were their Lordships to legislate ? 
Was it right that no body of Christians, 
unconnected with the Church should re- 
ceive the advantages of a site, or were 
their Lordships to recognise the maxim 
that property had its duties as well as its 
rights? Considering what scandal had 
been created in Scotland, some years ago, 
by the refusal of sites to the Free Church, 
he trusted their Lordships would not place 
the Prince of Wales in a pesition in which 
he would be compelled to prevent the 
erection of Dissenting chapels. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said, that what 
he objected to was the power taken by the 
Duchy to grant an endowment to the ex- 
tent of £300. 

Tae Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 


power taken was not to give an endow- 


‘ment, but to grant a site not exceed- 


ing the value of £300. The gift in fee 
simple was no more an endowment than 
the granting of a lease. Both had their 


value, and the principle was the same in 


each case. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS hoped, consider- 
ing the position of the Duke of Cornwall 
and the inconvenience that might arise 
from the rejection of the clause, that 
the objection would not be persevered in, 
and thought that by a verbal alteration 
the difficulties referred to might be re- 
moved. 

Eart POWIS said, that the clause was 
drawn in as offensive a manner to the 
Established Church as it well could be. 
Upon the question of chapels he would 
say nothing ; but why was a special pri- 
vilegium necessary to enable the Duke of 
Cornwall to grant sites for schools ? Would 
it not be sufficient to give to the Duke of 
Cornwall the same power to avail himself 
of the various School Sites Acts which 
every ordinary proprietor of land in the 
country possessed ? In that case, when the 
site ceased to be used for the purposes for 
which it was granted, it would revert ipso 
facto to the Duchy, without the necessity 
for further powers to that effect in another 
part of the Bill. 
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Tae Marquess or BATH said, that this 
clause would give greater powers to the Duke 
of Cornwall with regard to sites for parson- 
age houses, and, he thought, schools also, 
than was possessed by other owners of 
settled estates. If they could not give a 
site, they could sell it, as he knew from 
his own experience. The noble Duke talked 
of the odium of rejecting the clause ; but 
he thonght the danger of this clause was 
the very false position in which it might 

ut the Duke of Cornwall. He knew that 
in Wiltshire and Somersetshire, the Duke 
of Cornwall had no extended property in 
any one place—it consisted mainly of small 
and scattered estates. There was often in 
practice great difficulty, as regarded the 
Church of England, in refusing grants of 
this sort, which the owners of land con- 
sidered it hardly just to give, and yet did 
not like to refuse. But if, in addition to 
the Charch of England, they had applica- 
tions from every religious body, the diffi- 
culty would be greatly increased. In order 
to save the Duchy from the odium of re- 
fusing demands of this sort, some modifi- 
cation should certainly be made in the 
clause. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he cer- 
tainly had no intention to divide the Com- 
mittee upon the clause. He was first 
struck with the objectionable mode in 
which the clause was worded, and then by 
the formal recognition, if not endowment 
of Dissent. He suggested that the objec- 
tionable form of the clause might be got 
rid of by the use of more general terms, 
and the purpose his noble Friend had in 
view accomplished. 

Toe Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, it 
was difficult to appreciate the difference 
which existed between the Duchy and pri- 
vate property. The clause now before the 
Committee had been drawn after nineteen 
years’ experience of the working of the 
Act of 1844, and he did not think that 
the objects in view could be attained in 
any better way. If, however, upon the 
Report any noble Lord would place an 
Amendment upon the paper, it should re- 
ceive every consideration on the part of the 
Council of the Duchy. 


An Amendment made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Report of the Amendments to be re- 


ceived on Tuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 118.) 


Earl Powis 
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VACCINATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
(wo. 108.) SECOND READING. 

Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS moved 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Tae Eart or CLANCARTY believed 
the Bill would prove to be inoperative, and 
expressed his opinion that the law as it ex. 
isted at present was effecting great good, 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
copy of this Bill had, as his noble Friend 
had stated, been sent to every board of 
guardians in Ireland. It was considered at 
a very full meeting of the board of which 
he happened to be a member ; but so far 
from having arrived at the same conelu- 
sion as his noble Friend (the Earl of Clan. 
carty),it was unanimously approved of, as 
being a very useful and necessary measure, 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and com 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 
on 


BAKEHOUSES REGULATION BILL, 
(wo. 85.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read. 
ing read. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved, according to Order, that the Bill 
be now read a second time. The Bill 
was founded upon the Report of a Com- 
mission that had inquired into the subject 
in 1860, which Report recommended re- 
strictions upon the employment of young 
persons under eighteen at certain hours of 
the night, and also certain regulations as 
to inspection. The disgraceful and dis- 
gusting condition of many of the bake- 
houses of this great metropolis was a 
scandal to the country. This Bill provided 
the infliction of penalties for the employ- 
ment of persons under eighteen during the 
prohibited hours at night, and for the clean- 
ing, painting, and wh*te-washing of the 
bakehouses, with other s ‘nitary regulations, 
for the enforcement of ¥. ,ich official inspec- 
tion was established. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that no 
doubt, upon the whole, the Bill was a very 
proper measure; but he thought that 
some of the provisions were unnecessarily 
stringent, and descended to too much 
minutiz with regard to the painting, white- 
washing, &c. It should also be borne in 
mind that these operations, if required to 
the alleged extent in the metropolis, would 
not be required to the same extent in the 
country. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that some of the regulations were 
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doubtless stringent, but the noble Lord 
would not object to the repeated white- 
washings if he had heard the statements 
which had been made as to the disgusting 
condition in which many bakehouses now 
were. He admitted that as the Bill stood 
it might prove vexatious in small places 
and rural districts, and he was willing to 
listen to any suggestion tending to obviate 
that objection. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC ASYLUM. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv ST. LEONARDS rose to put a 
Question to the noble Duke the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, relative to the 
Royal Victoria Asylum, Wandsworth. His 
chief object was, to make a personal ex- 
planation in consequence of some observa- 
tions which had fallen from a right hon. 
Friend of his (Sir John Pakingtou) in an- 
other place. For some time considerable 


difference of opinion had existed with re- 
ference to the conduct of the Asylum, and 
particularly as related to the competency 
of the lady superintendent and the chap- 


lain. The Ladies’ Committee investigated 
the matter, and elicited certain facts, the 
result being, that they came toa resolution, 
declaring that they could not continue to 
act beneficially to the institution if the lady 
superintendent and chaplain remained at 
the head of the establishment. The Exe- 
cutive Committee declined to remove those 
persons, and in consequence of this decision 
four of the seven ladies who formed the 
Ladies’ Committee at once resigned. The 
other three did not resign at the moment, 
but waited to see whether the Royal Com- 
mission would approve of the decision of the 
Executive Committee ; and on finding that 
they did approve of it, these three ladies, 
one of whom was his own daughter, also 
tent in their resignation. At the meeting 
of the Royal Commissioners, at which it 
was determined to retain the officials ob- 
jected to, his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
moved a Resolution for their removal; and 
he (Lord St. Leonards), in supporting that 
Resolution, expressed himself very warmly 
on the subject. From the report of his 
observations, in another place, it would 


‘teem as if his right hon. Friend (Sir John 


Pakington) imputed to him that he had 
taken that course, and warmly supported 
his noble Friend's Resolution, because 
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his own daughter was a member of the 
Ladies’ Committee ; but if his right hon. 
Friend had looked into the facts, he 
would have found that there was no reason 
for imputing motives to him. He might 
observe, that of the four ladies who first 
resigned, three were wives of members of 
the Executive Committee, and two were 
also wives of members of the Royal 
Commission. The husbands of those 
ladies voted for retaining the officials to 
whom he had alluded, whereas the ladies 
themselves resigned because they were re- 
tained ; so that affection was not allowed 
to get the better of a sense of duty. It 
was only recently his daughter had become 
a member of the Ladies’ Committee ; but 
from the first he had been a Royal Com- 
missioner. He had also been a member of 
the Executive Committee ; and that body 
having done him the honour of electing 
him their first Chairman, he had worked 
for the institution day by day and hour by 
hour during a period of two years. He 
had not resigned till every shilling of the 
vast sums contributed towards the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of the asylum 
had been secured and appropriated to its 
proper purpose. It might interest their 
Lordships and the public to hear that of 
the vast sums which had come to the hands 
of the Royal Commissioners by driblets 
and in sums of all amounts, from all quar- 
ters of the globe, every single shilling had 
passed through the hands of the Royal 
Commissioners, without any sum whatever 
having been spent in entertainments, or in 
anything that might be called personal ex- 
penditure on the part of the Commissioners. 
The contributions had been advertised as 
they were received ; the money, as it was 
received, was duly paid into the Bank of 
England every day ; no one was allowed 
to retain any money whatever, and none 
was drawn out of the Bank except by 
cheque signed by the Chairman and two 
other members of the Committee. He 
had employed a competent person to trace 
the various subscriptions: that person 
found that every shilling that had ever 
been advertised had passed into the fund, 
and that there was in the fund a consider- 
able sum over and above the amount that 
had been advertised as received from sub- 
scribers. Great precaution had been used 
with respect to the opening of letters con- 
taining inclosures, and also in respect to 
the drawing of cheques, so that the Royal 
Commissioners might confidently assert 
that their management had been a disin- 
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terested one. But their Lordships would 
remember those painful occurrences in the 
school which had attracted so large a share 
of public attention. After the institution was 
fully established, it was superintended by 
a Ladies’ Committee, and in the course of 
their supervision they discovered certain 
proceedings of which they could not ap- 
prove. A girl died in a solitary room in 
which she was confined ; and another girl 
was sent to London to be mesmerized ; and 
altogether there was a bad moral tone in 
the school. These were the circumstances 
which weighed on his mind, and led him 
to support the Motion of the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey), and not his affection for the 
lady who had been, as he thought unneces- 
sarily, alluded to in another place. His 
right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) 
said that at a late meeting of the Royal 
Commissioners he (Lord St. Leonards), 
in the most frank spirit, declared that hav- 
ing passed several hours of the previous 
day in looking over the establishment, he 
felt bound to’ state that he had never seen 
an institution in a more satisfactory con- 
dition. That implied that he intended to 
retract what he said previously, which was 
certainly not the case. Hehad neverchanged 
his own opinion, though he was willing to 
yield to that of the majority. In visiting 
the establishment he found all persons at 
their posts ; the lady superintendent, the 
chaplain, the schoolmistress, the pupil 
teachers, and the children, were all busily 
occupied, and he admired what he saw there 
as he had done before. His objection was, 
in fact, not to the routine of the school— 
that was free from all objection; it was 
that the heads of the Asylum had per- 
mitted certain acts which had demoralized 
in some degree the school, and had led to 
the death of a girl. He was happy to say 





committing the offence in question, and 
that on leaving the reformatory she went 
to service. In his opinion, it would have 
been far better had she been punished at 
the school instead of being stigmatized by 
being sent to a reformatory. The Ladies’ 
Committee, of which he had spoken, had 
now ceased to exist ; and believing that the 
institution could not work well without such 
a Committee, he wished to ask the noble 
Duke, Whether any steps were being taken 
for the formation of a new Ladies’ Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he wag 
sure his noble and learned Friend would 
not expect him to enter into the misunder- 
standing which seemed to have existed 
between him and the right hon. Gentle. 
man who spoke upon the subject in the 
other House of Parliament. But taking 
an interest in the Commission to which his 
noble and learned Friend had referred, he 
had gone very carefully through the speech 
of the right hon, Gentleman, and it did not 
seem to him that there was intended tobe 
or was any aspersion cast upon the motives 
or the conduct of his noble and learned 
Friend. He (the Duke of Newcastle) was 
not a member of the Executive Committee, 
upon whom devolved all the internal regu- 
lations of the Victoria Asylum, but filled 
the office of chairman of the Patriotic 
Fund, a post which he had occupied sinee 
the death of the lamented Prince Consort, 
He could not therefore reply authorita- 
tively to the questions addressed to him, 
but would give such information as had 
reached him. His noble and learned 
Friend’s Question inferred that no steps 
had been taken to re-constitute the Com- 
mittee of Ladies. The phrase used by the 
noble and learned Lord was likely to mis 
lead. The Committee of Ladies had con- 


that in consequence of the course pursued | sisted of twelve ladies—seven of whom bad 
by the Ladies’ Committee steps had been} resigned and five remained. He believed 
taken recently which tended to remove all | that those five ladies had not since met as 


such objections to the establishment as he 
had referred to. As the Royal Commis- 
sioners had decided on retaining the lady 
superintendent and the chaplain, he did not 
desire to say a single word against them. 
There was one thing, however, of which 
he thought the Commissioners could not 
approve; he referred to the fact that a 
girl sixteen years and seven months old 
was, for petty theft, aggravated by lying, 
sent to a private reformatory. He thought 
no individual had a right to send her to 
such a place. It appeared that she had 
borne a good character up to the time of 


Lord St. Leonards 





a committee, but an arrangement was made 
among themselves individually to visit the 
asylum, and he believed they had done 80. 
His noble and learned Friend shook his 
head, but that showed the mistake in 
putting the Question to himself, as it was 
clear the noble and learned Lord knew 
better than he did. He was informed that 
one of the five ladies had recently been 
compelled to leave this country in conse 
quence of her husband being ordered oa 
service abroad, and a proposal had been 
made to nominate another lady in her place, 
and he also understood that the Executive 
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Committee at their next meeting on Tues- 
day intended to consider what steps should 
be taken with a view to increase the Ladies 
Committee. He hoped his noble and learned 
Friend would be satisfied to learn, that if 
not technically, at least practically, the 
Committee had continued to exist, and 
that steps would be taken to increase the 
number of its members. 


House adjourned at half past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday , June 5, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Surrir—considered in Committee 
—Civa Service Estimares ; Resolutions 
(June 4) reported.* 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—Public Works. 

Committee Cayman Islands (Lords) [Bill 132] ; 
Offences (South Africa) (Lords) [Bill 113], on 
re-committal— R.P. 

Report—Cayman Islands. 

Considered as amended—Inland Revenue® [Bill 





115). 

Thind Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) [Bill 106], Debate adjourned ; 
District Parochial Churches (Ireland)* [Bill 
122), and passed. 


LISBURN ELECTION.—REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined— 

That John Doherty Barbour, esquire, is not 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present | 
Parliament for the Borough of Lisburn. 

That the last Election for the said Borough is | 
a void Election. 


And the said Determinations were or- 
dered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 

House further informed, that the Com- 
mittee had agreed to the following Reso- 
lutions :— 


That John Doherty Barbour, esquire, was, by 
himself and his Agents, guilty of bribery and 
treating at the last Election : 

That Samuel Thomas Corry, a Non-Elector, 
was bribed by Agents of the said John Doherty 
Barbour, in order to induce him to personate his 
late father, (who died in November last, and who 
had been an Elector,) and to vote for the said 
John Doherty Barbour : 

That the said John Doherty Barbour did him- 
self endeavour to corrupt James Bannister, a 
Voter; and that James Bannister was subse- 
quently offered the sums of £50 and £60 by 
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Agents of the said John Doherty Barbour, to in- 
duce him to vote for the said John Doherty Bar- 
ur : 
That several of the Voters were forcibly de- | 
tained and guarded by armed men, in a room be- | 
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longing to the said John Doherty Barbour and his 
Partners, for several days previous to the Elec- 
tion ; and during that time were subjected to undue 
influence and treating, with the view of inducing 
them to vote for the said John Doherty Barbour. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Cotton Operatives. 


ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC ASYLUM. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. M.mber for North Lanea- 
shire, Whether ‘there are any vacancies in 
the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum at 
Wandsworth ; if so, what number ; and 
further, will he state whether it is the rule 
or intention to fill up any vacancies in the 
Asylum solely with children of soldiers who 
died in the Crimea, to the exclusion of the 
children of those who, having served in 
the Crimea, have since died on service with 
their regiments in India or elsewhere ? 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, in 
reply, that the number of vacancies in the 
Victoria Patriotic Asylum at Wandsworth 
was thirty-seven. Those vacancies had 
been caused by the necessity which the 
Royal Commissioners were under to pro- 
vide temporary accommodation for hospital 
purposes, but they were gradually being 
filled up, and he believed that the number 


of three hundred would be completed in a 


very short time. In reply to the second 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, he had to 
state that the institution was originated by 
the Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic 
Fund for the education of children of sol- 


| diers who had been either killed or wounded, 


or died from disease contracted during the 
Russian war. The Commissioners held that 
the children of such soldiers had the first 
claim on their attention and the funds of the 
institution ; but it was under the considera- 
of the Commissioners whether, when all 
these claims had been met, they should 
take into consideration the claims of the 
children of soldiers who had served in the 
Russian war, but had since met with 
calamities in other parts of the world. 
When all these claims had been satisfied, 
the institution would be applied to the edu- 
cation of the children of soldiers generally. 


THE DISTRESSED COTTON OPERATIVES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, Whe- 
ther he has received the Return of the un- 
employed unmarried Women in the Cotton 
Factory districts, and when the works sanc- 
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tioned by the Government Engineer are 
likely to be commenced ? 

Mr C. P. VILLIERS, in reply, said, he 
had no authority tocompel sucha Return, but 
he was informed that endeavours were being 
made by the Committee of Relief to collect 
the information, and that probably in the 
course of next week it might be obtained. 
With respect to the other Question, he could 
only answer that it would depend on the 
legislation of that House. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HASSARD said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whether, 
considering that the Irish Law Officers of 
the late Government had prepared a Bill 
for the Amendment of the Laws relating 
to Charitable Donations and Bequests in 
Ireland, which Bill they handed over to 
their successors now nearly four years ago, 
he intends to introduce any measure for the 
Amendment of the said Laws during the 
present Session ? 

Mra. O’HAGAN replied, that he would 
not pledge himself to bring ina Bill, but he 
would certainly give the matter prompt and 
careful consideration. 


EDUCATION REPORT.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he would 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, When the 
Report of Council on Education will be 
distributed ; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of Government to propose the Vote 
for Education before Members have had 
ample time for consideration of the Report ? 

Mr. LOWE, in reply, said, the Report 
would be distributed in the course of next 
week, and therefore would be in the hands of 
Members probably before the Vote came on ; 
but he could not undertake, in the present 
state of public business, to postpone the 
Vote even should that unfortunately not be 
e@ case. 


TRANSFERENCE OF THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government intend 
to complete the transference of the Ionian 
Islands to the possession of any other 
Power, without any further reference to 
the approval or consent of Parliament ? 


Mr. Ferrand 





Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Ionian Islands were erected into an Inde. 
pendent State, and placed as such under 
the protection of Great Britain by treaty, 
and not by any action of Parliament; and 
therefore, if any change should be made 
in their condition, it will be made in the 
same manner as that in which the original 
arrangement was conecluded—namely, by 
treaty. Of course, that treaty will be 
laid on the table of the House. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: [| 
wish, Sir, to ask another Question, in con- 
sequence of the reply of the noble Lord, 
The cession of the Ionian Islands will not 
be completed, I presume, without comma- 
nication with the various parties who signed 
the Treaty of Vienna, and those communi. 
cations may have a serious effect upon our 
relations with Foreign Powers. I wish, 
therefore, to ask the noble Lord, Whether 
he will take care that the communications 
with those Powers shall be laid upon the 
table, in order that this House may have 
an opportunity of considering their proba- 
ble effect on our relations with Foreign 
Powers, before the cession of the Islands 
is completed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON; I donot 
apprehend that there is any chance of any 
communication taking place between this 
Government and any parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna, with regard to the cession of 
the Ionian Islands, which can endanger in 
any way the friendly relations of this coun- 
try with Foreign Powers. The course of 
the transaction is not finally settled. What- 
ever is proper and fitting to be laid before 
Parliament, and required to be laid before 
Parliament, will be laid on the table of the 
House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I beg to 
ask the noble Lord the Questions of which 
I have given notice—Whether the Vote of 
the Ionian Chambers upon the proposed 
cession of the Seven Islands to Greece is 
to be taken before the consent ,of the 
Powers of Europe, assembled in Congress, 
to that cession has been obtained ; whether 
the Congress is to be confined to the Powers 
who were signatories of the Treaties of 
1815, or whether it is to comprise all the 
Powers of Europe, ineluding Turkey ; 
whether, in the event of Turkey not being 
invited to attend the Congyess, any com- 
munication will be addressed to the Sub- 
lime Porte on the subject ; and whether 
the consent of all, or only of the majority 
of the Powers assembled in Congress, will 
be required to authorize the cession. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
at present state in what order communica- 
tions will take place. Of, course, the ces- 
sion cannot de completed without, in the 
first place, the consent and wish of the 
Jonians, and in the next place without the 
consent of the parties who signed the 
Treaty of Vienna. Those‘only who signed 
that treaty will have a voice in the matter. 
Turkey did not sign it, and therefore Tar- 
key will not be called upon to give her as- 
sent or dissent ; but na:urally Turkey is 
acquainted with what is in contemplation. 
As to whether all the signatories will be 

uired to consent, I apprehend there is 
no likelihood of any dissenting voice if the 


‘ great majority are of opinion that on 


European grounds the cession should be 
made. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS: I under- 
stand from the noble Lord that in his opi- 
nion there will be no material difference in 
the judgment of the great Powers, and 
therefore he does not anticipate the case I 
supposed will arise. But in the event of a 
difference of opinion arising, what then is 
to be the course of proceeding? Is the 
consent of all the great Powers necessary, 
or is the arrangement to be carried out by 
the majority ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That is 
more a point of international law. But I 
think it is quite clear that supposing the 
great majority—say all but oneconsent 
to the arrangement, and the lonians and 
Greeks also agree to it, it is notlikelp.any 
one Power will set up its disseitvagainst 
the opinion of the majority. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUFSTION. 


Mr. LYGON said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, When he will 
move for leave to introduce the Courts of 
Justice Building (Money) Bill ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that probably next 
week he should be able to introduce.jt, 


t Wises’ 
IRISH FISHERIES BILL—NOTIB.. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: SityJ*think 
the time of the Session has now ap ed 
when morning sittings should comiiience, 
for disposing of matters which ‘réquife a 
great deal of debate. I shall propose that 
on Tuesday morning the House shwll‘sit 


with i i ; _ 
_ ' the view of taking the Irish =~ . 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
} Chair.” 


PERMANENT COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 

v RESOLUTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to move the Resolution of which he 
had given notice with respect to the ex- 
pediency of appointing a permanent First 
Commissioner of Works. In doing so he 
should not trouble the House with any 
lengthened disquisition on matters of taste. 
No one would, he thought, be disposed to 
deny that it was desirable the public 
buildings should, as far as possible, com- 
bine unity of design and economy with 
efficiency, while there could be as little 
doubt that there was no unity of de- 
sign displayed in the mode in which 
public buildings were constructed in Lon- 
don. Every hon. Member who had visited 
the Continent must have been struck by the 
difference which existed between the way 
in which public works were carried out 
abroad and in this country. The advan- 
tage which foreign nations enjoyed in that 
respect arose from the fact that in the con- 
struction of their public works unity of 
management prevailed. He was anxious 
that the House should take nothing upon 
his mere assertion ; and if the House would 
accompany him in imagination through 
some of the principal parts of London, he 
would show that instead of unity and eco- 
nomy the utmost absurdity characterized 
the constructions of the public buildings in 
the metropolis of this country. He would, 
in the first place, call the attention of his 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works to Buckingham Palace, in support 
of the view on the subject to which he en- 
tertained. It was a curious instance of the 
mismanagement of public works in this 
country. The money to be laid out on 
Buckingham Palace was, in the first in- 
stance, £240,000. £1,200,000 had, how- 
ever, been expended upon it up to that 
moment, and that enormous increase of 
expenditure had, he contended, arisen from 
the fact that there had been such constant 
changes in the management of the Board 
of Works. There was, he might add, an 
amusing cireumstance connected with Buck- 
ingham Palace. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House that the Marble Arch, 
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which now stood at Cumberland Gate, was 
reviously placed in front of the Palace. 
i. Members, however, were not, per- 
haps, aware that when it was placed there 
it had not been completed. It was intended 
to put very expensive friezes on the arch, 
and to place a statue of Minerva on the 
top—to indicate, he supposed, the wisdom 
of the Board of Works ; but when the arch 
was removed to Cumberland Place—no one 
knew why—the friezes, instead of being 
placed on it, were stuck up in the inner 
court of Buckingham Palace, at a height 
of eighty feet, and the statue of Minerva 
had been changed into one of Britannia, 
and erected at the east end of the National 
Gallery, opposite St. Martin’s church, 
where a hole in the wall had been made to 
receive it. He should next advert to the 
National Gallery, than the area of which, 
a Committee reported—and that opinion 
had been confirmed by others who had an 
opportunity of studying the sites of the 
metropolis—there was none finer in Eu- 
rope. The late Sir Charles Barry, then 
Mr. Barry, proposed some extraordinary 
embellishments, in the shape of lions and 
tridents surmounted by a colossal statue 
of Neptune, which were, luckily, not car- 
ried out. After the National Gallery was 
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erected there came the question of the 
Nelson Column, which, gave rise to much 
discussion, and on which two or three 


Committees sat. The result was that the 
column was commenced where it now stood ; 
but it was found that there was not money 
enough to complete it, And what did the 
Commissioner of Worksdo? He cut down 
the column, and made it twenty feet shorter 
than was originally intended. The hat 
was sent round to the public for subscrip- 
tions to finish the works, and the Emperor 
of Russia subscribed £500. That was to 
complete the lions at the base; but up to 
that day those lions were not to be seen. 
The lions were intrusted to Sir Edwin 
Landseer, a most eminent artist, whose 
talent was known and appreciated not only 
in this country but throughout Europe ; 
but he was not aware that he had ever 
before been employed asa sculptor ; and, 
if he was not mistaken, his right hon. Friend 
had informed the House not long since 
that that gentleman spent a good deal of 
time in the Zoological Gardens studying 
the habits of those animals, while an ex- 
pense of some £200 or £300 had, he be- 
lieved, been gone to for several casts made 
of an anatomical lion at Turin. Be that, 
however, as it might, the lions were not 
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yet visible. Then there was the Statue of 
Dr. Jenner. Dr. Jenner, it seemed, had 
gone to Kensington Gardens to smile og 
the admirable memorial of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s taste which was there to be 
found at the fountain end of the Serpen- 
tine. Now, Dr. Jenner’s previous position 
was miserable enough ; but he looked even 
more miserable where he at present was, 
inasmuch as he looked as if he were af. 
flicted with the very disease which was so 
honourably associated with his name. Hay. 
ing inquired, he might add, where the 
fountains were in the vicinity, he was told 
that they were not playing, but that he 
could see the pipes. He asked when they 
played, and the answer was, ‘* Oh, never, 
except when the engineer is here. He 
goes away for a long time together, and 
when he comes back he turns on the water 
with a key.”” Notwithstanding between 
£20,000 and £30,000 had been spent on 
the purification of the Serpentine, the water 
was the filthiest he ever saw. The fact 
was, that they had no clean water in the 
Serpentine, and that the mason work, 
which was intended to be handsome, was 
entirely thrown away. Instead, in short, 
of being purified, the Serpentine was, he 
believed, dirtier than ever it had been 
before. When walking by it a short time 
ago, he had passed the monolith, a big stone 
put in a hole, but which the right hon, 
Gentleman had, he understood, charae- 
terized as an admirable work, and which, 
it appeared, it was his intention to beau- 
tify with four fine poplars. Passing 
from the Serpentine to Burlington House, 
he there found another glaring in- 
stance of money thrown away. In that 
instance it arose, too, from the frequent 
change in the Commissioners, there having 
been no less than seven different Commis- 
sioners within the last ten years, while since 
1845 there had been twelve. Burlington 
House, he might add, was purchased by one 
Commissioner. The next did not know to 
what use to put it. It was originally pro- 
posed, he believed, to transfer the National 
Gallery there ; but in fact no use had been 
made of it, though, if he was correctly in- 
formed, it had from first to last cost 
£200,000. Meantime, what had occurred ? 
The changes in the National Gallery cost 
£18,000, and it was now found out that 
further changes were required, the whole 
of the money being wanted because get- 
tlemen in office did not know their own 
minds. He should next advert to the 
Foreign Office, which furnished a proof of 
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the absence of all purpose in the Office of 
Works. The old Foreign Office was, so 
far back as 1839, pronounced to be per- 
feetly dangerous to those who had to in- 
habit it. That was twenty-four years ago, 
and yet it was only now that they were 
about building a new Foreign Office. All 
that time they had been incurring enormous 
expense, in consequence of the indecision 
of those in authority. In 1853 a Com- 
mittee sat on the subject, and had before 
them a report of Mr. Pennethorne. That 
Committee reported strongly in favour of 
a concentration of the public buildings. 
Very large premiums were offered for plans 
for the concentration of the public offices, 
but good faith was not kept with the gen- 
tlemen who sent in designs. It was clearly 
understood that the works would be carried 
out by one or other of those gentlemen, 
and yet the task was committed to none 
of them. £5,000 was spent upon pre- 
miums, and an additional sum upon the fit- 
ting-up of Westminster Hall and other mat- 
ters. Sir Benjamin Hall went out of office, 
and the whole thing was forgotten. For 
the last four or five years the battle of the 
styles had been going on in that House, 
and at last a decision had been arrived at 
which was no doubt satisfactory to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, that 
the building should be erected according 
to astyle which, no doubt, would hereafter 
be known by his name—a combination of 
Gothic, Italian, and other styles ; but in 
the mean time Mr. Scott had been making 
design after design, and all these operations 
were attended with great expense. But in 
order- to show the happy results of a con- 
centration of authority in dealing with pub- 
lie works he need only point to the benefi- 
cial effects that had attended the Local Ma- 
nagement Act, which had been introduced 
by Sir Benjamin Hall, in 1855, and which 
had abolished that costly and ineffective 
system of superintending public works 
which had previously prevailed in the me- 
tropolis. He would next pass to the con- 
sideration of what had been done in respect 
tothe Record Office. He found his right 
hon. Friend doing in reference to that 
matter what Sir Christopher Wren in the 
year 1673 had refused to do. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren had then said that he would 
never consent to the addition of a gallery 
to the Chapter-house, or to any records 
being placed in that spot, as he considered 
such @ measure would be an act of dese- 
eration. But his right hon. Friend had 
no such scruple. The Chapter-house was 
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crammed full of records ; or, at all events, 
was so last year. The public records were, 
indeed, kept in most extraordinary places. 
Some of them were stored in houses in 
Chancery Lane, which were supported by 
pillars to keep them from falling down, 
while others were to be found in the stables 
the Master of the Rolls, behind the mangers 
of his horses. The right hon. Gentleman 
would probably tell them that he was going 
to take a Vote of £20,000 for the Record 
Office, but it was impossible that for that 
sum any satisfactory building could be 
erected. Another of their unfortunate 
architectural projects were the proposed 
Courts of Law. When the Earl of Derby 
was in office it was proposed by Lord 
Chelmsford that £100,000 should be voted 
for the erection of Courts of Law. That 
proposal was rejected, but a substitute 
for it was since devised by his right hon. 
Friend, who asked them last year to under- 
take the building of a series of Law Courts 
which would cost nearly £1,500,000. But 
the House had naturally refused to sane- 
tion such an outlay, and there seemed to 
be no prospect of their obtaining any fitting 
accommodation for the legal tribunals, al- 
though he believed that it would have been 
possible to secure that advantage at a cost 
of not more than £100,000. It was mani- 
fest, that when the Government, had got 
possession ofa valuable piece of ground, they 
ought not to part with it without some very 
special inducement. But he found that 
the right hon. Gentleman had recently sold 
a piece of ground, near the Admiralty, of 
the value of £1,400 a year, on which he 
might have erected a building large enough 
to accommodate all the departments of the 
War Office, which were nowlodged in various 
detached buildings, and scattered among a 
labyrinth of passages in which no one could 
find them. Such a building might have 
been erected for £100,000 ; and they were 
paying for the hire of houses for the accom- 
modation of that department £12,000 or 
£14,000-a year. He mentioned that to 
show that there was no economy in the 
existing mode of conducting public busi- 
ness. Would hon. Members believe that the 
miserable hovels which were close to the 
site of the new Foreign Office had not yet 
been purchased? He had spoken to the 
owners of two or three of them, who said 
that they hoped that their houses would be 
bought, but that they would wait until the 
Foreign Office was up, and then they should 
get a better price for them. It should be 
observed that a Bill was passed to authorize 
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the purchase of these houses, but the Go- 
vernment allowed its powers to expire. 
Was that economy or common sense? He 
would mention another instance of what he 
could not help regarding as the unfortu- 
nate management of the public buildings. 
Thirty-five years ago a State Paper Office 
was erected at a cost of £70,000; in the 
year 1855 it was proposed to put a new 
story to it, and in 1860 the right hon. 
Gentleman pulled it down, and there was 
anend ofthat money. Remembering these 
circumstances, all of which he had doeu- 
ments to prove, could the noble Lord sup- 
pose that the House would be prepared to 
vote £484,000 to purchase the Exhibition 
Building ; £220,000 of which was to be 
spent upon decoration, of the style of which 
the House had no information, and which, 
if it was then settled, might be changed by 
some other Minister of Works who might 
succeed the right hon. Gentleman? The 
facts which he had stated were of a most 
startling character. The House diseussed 
small items of £1,000 at Constantinople, or 
£500 somewhere else ; but he was anxious 
to go ot once to the root of the matter, and 
show how a large amount of money might 
be saved. In dealing with the question he 


believed that one step in the right direction 


would be the appointment of a permanent 
Commissioner of Works. He did not say 
whether the Parliamentary Commissioner 
should be made permanent, or an additional 
Commissioner be appointed; but he was 
convinced that the adoption of one or other 
of those measures would, by giving greater 
stability to the Board, increase its authority 
in that House. It would have been pre- 
sumption in him to have brought the mat- 
ter forward on his own opinion, but he was 
supported by good authorities. Before the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Expenditure, 
in 1860, Mr. Hunt, a gentleman of excellent 
judgment, and who performed his duties 
at the Board in an admirable manner, was 
asked— 

“Confining the question merely to the subject 
of works, do you think that the works themselves 
would be better done if there was a permanent 
head ¢” 

He replied— 


“My idea has been that a great advantage 
would accrue if we had a permanent Commission. 
I think that there should be two Commissioners, 
who could divide the labour, because there would 
be a great deal to do. Those Commissioners 
would then have due authority to act, certainly in 
the routine business of the office. If Parliament 
determined that a Foreign Office should be. built, 
that work could be carried out without constantly 
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seeking the co-operation or aid of the First Com. 
missioner. Certainly, from what I have heard 
here, I think, that unless we were represented jp 
Parliament, we should have some difficulty, be. 
cause we should have to explain all our proceedings 
either to a Secretary of the Treasury or toa Lord 
of the Treasury, who would either have too much 
to do, or who would not care to be troubled with 
our technicalities ; whereas a First Commissioner, 
whose time was wholly devoted to that speciality, 
would be more ready and able to answer questions 
in the House of Commons. But it seems to me 
that it is very desirable to have permanent officers 
in authority, who could take up and follow through 
continuously all matters of ordinary business,” 


He was also asked— 


“ You have made two or three important recom. 
mendations which you think might conduce toa 
large saving of public money ; first, to strenghen 
the constitution of the Board of Works, and give 
it continuity by the appointment of two permanent 
Commissioners, as well as a Parliamentary First 
Commissioner.” 


And his answer was, ‘* Yes.’’ Lord Llan- 
over said— 


“TI think one of the greatest absurdities existing 
in the State now is that the First Commissioner 
of Works should be a political officer.” 


And in reply to another question he 
added— 


“ The duty of the First Commissioner is to carry 
out those works which are sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and he ought to be a man who has some 
knowledge of works. He ought to be able to 
check the surveyors and architects ; Ido not mean 
with regard to a knowledge of the special details, 
but he ought to possess that general knowledge of 
works and of engineering that would enable bim 
to go into the matters of architecture, and building, 
and surveying, with those with whom he is brought 
into contact. What can be more absurd than for 
a man with the great knowledge and ability of Mr. 
Hunt to go before the First Commissioner, and to 
lay a plan before him which is as dark to his mind, 
perhaps, as the Chinese language? Men may be 
appointed merely for political objects, and they 
have been so appointed, who know nothing what- 
ever of the nature of conducting works, or of the 
conduct of property and management of it, There- 
fore I think the public service is damaged most 
materially by having such an officer.” - 


Mr. Austin, another high authority, took 
the same view ; for on being asked— 


“I suppose you would not hesitate to say, that 
if any scheme could be devised by which one head 
should continue to carry on the business of the 
office, that that would be more likely to secure 
management ? 

His reply was— 

“ Certainly ; as far as the business of the office 
is concerned, I have no doubt of it. I think I 
have had experience enough of the office to say 
that beyond all doubt. There are questions on 
the point that are not quite so clear to answer; 
but those questions do not relate to the transaction 
of the business of the office, but to questions m 
which the public take a great interest. By the 
present system the First Commissioner has aa 
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unity of answering in Parliament questions 

matters of a general interest respecting pub- 
lie works that may be put to him, whereas it 
seems to me, that if we hada permanent Commis- 
sioner, that means of furnishing information or 
explanation would fail. I assume, of course, that 
the Permanent Commissioner would not be in | 


arliament. } 
” Then, the objection which strikes you to a 


Permanent Commissioner refers only to the Par- 
liamentary duties of the First Commissioner #—I 
think it is very much confined to that. ; 

«“ With regard to general superintendence of this | 
important department, you would say that a con- 
tinuous system, under one head, would be more 
likely to contribute to the good working of the | 
office —I have no doubt about it.” 

Finally the Committee expressed the same | 
opinion in their Report, and stated— 

“That the evils arising from constant changes 
in the office of Chief Commissioner of Works 
having been prominently brought before your | 
Committee, they are of opinion that the appoint- | 
ment of a permanent Commissioner would seem | 
the only means of removing them. Your Com- | 
mittee consider that, upon the appointment of a | 


manent Commissioner, the duties of the exist- | 

g political office of First Commissioner in 
Parliament might be discharged by some other | 
Minister of the Crown in the House of Commons.” 
Such was the unanimous opinion of the | 
Committee, and he felt it would command 
the respectful consideration of that House. 
He had no wish to cast any reflections 
upon his right hon. Friend opposite ; but 
when gentlemen were appointed on an 
average every two years to the important 
office of Chief Commissioner of Wuiks, it 
was impossible they could bring to that 
position the knowledge enabling them to 
carry out its duties successfully. In France 
avery different system prevailed of con- 
ducting public works. The Prefet de la 
Seine, the officer corresponding to the 
English First Commissioner of Works, 
was @ permanent functionary. Some per- 
sons might find fault with the public 
buildings in Paris, but all must agree in 
admiration of the unity of design upon 
which they were built, and in attributing 
to the remarkable man at the head of the 
French empire, no matter what their views 
of his political character might be, great 
taste in architectural improvements and 
wonderful determination in carrying out 
his plans. He should like next to quote 
the language of a great authority, a man 
of highly cultivated taste. Sir Charles 
Eastlake, speaking at the dinner of the 
Royal Academy, said— 

“Ifany part of the domain of the fine arts can 
be said to be more worthy than another of their 
attention, it is, perhaps, that section which, in its 
Various forms, is most before the world—I mean 





architecture and public works. It should be 
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borne in mind, that if pictures are defective, they 
can easily be disposed of ; that indifferent statues 
and even objectionable small structures can be 
removed ; but spacious architectural arrangements 
and extensive buildings must remain either as a 
lasting credit to the taste and good sense of the 
nation, or as a lasting stigma, which all would 
repudiate, but which all must be content to bear.” 
It might be said, indeed, that the evils to 
which he had referred were to be attributed 
to their system of a constitutional Govern- 
ment; but he thought it unfortunate that 
these iniquities should be charged upon 
constitutional government at the very time 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment were holding up that form of ad- 
ministration to the imitation of foreign 
countries ; countries in which the fine arts 
and public works by no means presented 
an equally pitiable spectacle. Consti- 
tutional Government, he maintained, had 
not failed at all; there had simply been 
neglect in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. For the last forty 
years Commissions and Committees had 
been reporting in favour of the appointment 
of permanent Commissioners who could be 
relied upon, and whose capacity and merits 
would not be dependent on the fluctuations 
of party, and he therefore asked the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government to 
take that matter into his careful considera- 
tion. For his own part he believed that 
such a measure would, to a great extent, 
prevent that mismanagement which he had 
attempted to deseribe ; and it was with 
that conviction that he begged leave to 
move the Resolution of which he had given 
notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ for 
the sake of obtaining greater unity of design in 
our public buildings, and with a view to the effi- 
ciency and economy of the publie service, it is de- 
desirable a permanent Commissioner of Public 
Works and Buildings, or rather officer, should be 
appointed to the present Board of Works,” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”” 


Mr. COWPER said, his hon. Friend op- 
posite had led the House a very agreeable 
tour round the buildings in London, en- 
livening his description by illustrations of 
considerable interest ; but it was remark- 
able that the more important of his illus- 
trations entirely demolished the argument 
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which the hon. Gentleman was endeavour- 
ing to urge upon the House. His Motion 
was to the effect that greater unity of 
design in the public buildings, and greater 
efficiency and economy of the public ser- 
vice, would be attained by the appointment 
of a permanent Commissioner of Public 
Works ; and in support of that proposition 
his hon. Friend quoted many instances of 
vacillation and useless expenditure in the 
public buildings of this country. But, 
unfortunately for his hon. Friend’s argu- 
ment, nearly all the instances which he 
had quoted of vacillation of purpose, change 
of mind, and useless expenditure of money, 
occurred at periods when either there was 
a permanent Commissioner at the head of 
the Office of Works, or when the Board of 
Works consisted of one Parliamentary 
head and two permanent Commissioners. 
In the year 1782 the original Board of 
Works was abolished, and a Surveyor 
General of Works was appointed, who was 
always to be a professional man. The 
gentlemen appointed successively, under 
that Act, were Sir William Chambers and 
Mr. James Wyatt, both eminent architects. 
In 1814 Sir Benjamin Stephenson succeed- 
ed to the office of Surveyor General, not 
being an architect, as it was thought desir- 
able that a civilian should control the expen- 
diture and direct the architects. In 1831 
the Office of Works, having at its head a 
Surveyor of Works, was consolidated with 
the Office of Woods, and for twenty years the 
Board consisted of one Parliamentary and 
two permanent Commissioners, such as the 
hon. Gentleman wished now to be appointed. 
But the cases of mismanagement on which 
the hon. Member dwelt in making out the 
ease in favour of his Amendment all occur- 
red before 1851, when the Office of Works 
as at present existing was constituted. 
Nominally, the Secretary of State, the Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, were members of that Department ; 
but practically the First Commissioner of 
Works was alone responsible for its conduct 
and direction. The plans affecting Bucking- 
ham Palace, as they all knew, underwent 
considerable modification. The first esti- 
mate was for £230,000, the intention being 
merely to alter the old palace. As the mo- 
narch of the day had no family to be ac- 
commodated, it was proposed to build a 
small palace; but afterwards, under altered 
circumstances, the estimates were enlarged 
to an extent much beyond the anticipations 
originally entertained. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite attributed too much im- 
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portance to the office of permanent Com- 
missioner of Works, if he thought that Sir 
Benjamin Sephenson could have stopped 
the expenditure on Buckingham Palace, 
and ought to be held responsible for not 
having done so. 

He confessed that the whole history of 
the National Gallery was one that he look- 
ed upon with regret, as showing how such 
matters were mismanaged in this country, 
Its erection was resolved upon in 1831, at 
a time when the country was clamorous 
for retrenchment. The first idea, in order 
to economy, was that the King’s stables 
should not be pulled down or materially 
altered. A Commission, presided over by 
Sir Robert Peel, was appointed, and it ap. 
plied itself to the question of how they 
could most economically obtain a National 
Gallery. The House were determined to 
have a cheap article; they got a cheap 
article, and they had never ceased to re- 
gret it. Hada sum slightly in excess of 
the £70,000 actually spent been voted 
at that time, the House would have been 
saved the necessity of incurring further 
expenditure in order to obtain a National 
Gallery worthy of the country and its 
fine collection of pictures. It was rather 
strange that the hon. Gentleman should 
attach blame to the Office of Works in 
connection with the Nelson Column, which 
was raised by private subscription. It was 
only after the monument had been raised 
high in the air that, the Committee being 
totally unable to finish it, the Government 
were obliged to step in, and undertake to 
complete the structure. The hon. Gentle- 
man also spoke of the vacillation and 
change of purpose exhibited in the removal 
of Dr. Jenner’s statue. But did he wish 
so great a sacrifice to consistency as would 
have been required in keeping that statue 
in a position where architecturally it was 
out of place. That was a sitting statue 
on a 9 ft. scale, by the side of two standing 
figures on a 14 ft. seale. It was a blunder 
to place it there, and it would have been 
bad taste to retain it; the best thing was 
to remove it toa position where it was 
in harmony with the surrounding objects. 
It was accordingly removed to a quiet part 
of Kensington Gardens, where it was an 
appropriate addition to the ornamented 
stonework. He next came to the purt- 
fication of the Serpentine, and he could 
only say that he was not responsible for 
the change of plan. His predecessor had 
taken very good advice. The late Mr. 
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should be consulted, and he recommended money for a new wing was placed on the 
that the Serpentine should be purified Votes of that year, and that would be as 
by a process of filtration. When he (Mr. much as was necessary to meet the exist- 
Cowper) came into office, he ventured to ing requirements of the office ; but as those 
think that the project was a mistake, requirements increased, the buildings would 
and that it would not succeed. He ac- be extended. 
cordingly moved for a Select Committee,; The hon. Gentleman had confused two 
which, after a careful investigation, came very different things—the proposal of Lord 
to a unanimous Resolution that the filtra- Chelmsford to build two Vice Chancellors’ 
tion ought not to be proceeded with. The Courts at an expense of £100,000, and the 
authority of the Committee prescribed the proposal of the Government to build a Pa- 
change, as well as that of the Board of lace of Justice, in which all the Courts of 
Works; and if his lamented predecessor Law and Equity, the Probate and Divorce 
had lived, it was probable the Committee Court, might be located. A Royal Com- 
would equally have decided against his plan mission had sat on the subject, and had 
of filtration. He was sorry the hon. Gentle- recommended a costly and comprehensive 
man had not seen the fountains playing in scheme for concentrating the whole of the 
Kensington Gardens lately, because there | Law Courts and offices at one spot. He 
was now @ plentiful supply of water six could not plead guilty to having sold that 
days in the week during the hours when the portion of the end of Carlton Terrace to 
gardens were most frequented, and he knew which the hon. Gentleman had referred, 
that vast numbers admired the fountains) because it was Crown land under the 
greatly. The money voted for the puri- management of the Conmissioners of Land 
fication of the Serpentine had attained Revenues, not of his office. It was not, 
that object. The plan of filtration was however, laud suited for public offices, as 
abandoned in favour of a much simpler and | supposed by the hon. Gentleman. The 
more effectual scheme. A very deep well site reserved for the extension of offices 
was sunk through the green sand into! was in the neighbourhood of Downing 
the chalk, and brought up an abundant Street, for which so large a sum had 
quantity of the purest water in the vicinity been paid. The hon. Gentleman said it 
of London, which poured into the Serpen- | was very wasteful not to buy the north- 
tine, and had a beneficial effect in keeping ern portion of Charles Street, when the 
its water sweet. During the greatest part Government had bought the southern side. 
of the year there were no grounds of com- | His answer was, that the northern portion 
laint about the water of the Serpentine. |of Charles Street would never be required. 
te was true, the basins were not in a satis- | About one-third of the site of Downing 
factory condition, but the defilement of Street—namely, 43,000 yards, was unap- 
which the hon. Gentleman had spoken did | propriated, and in future years, when it 
not arise from the water, but from the | was necessary to extend the public offices, 
accumulation of weeds in the basins. Pro- | they would be extended to the north, and 
bably means might be found of clearing | not to the south. A large site could be 
them out. | obtained on the northern side, because 
The hon. Gentleman next complained of | there was not only the land on which the 
the delay in regard to the use of the site of offices of the First Lord of the Trea- 
Burlington House. It was, however, a|sury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wise thing to secure so central a space ; and the Colonial Office stood—all which 
when it was in the market, even although | must be rebuilt—-but there was also the 
a temporary loss of interest was sustained. | garden, attached to the residence of the 
It was a most valuable possession for the | First Lord of the Treasury. Then there 
country, and he hoped that before long the | was another site — the portion of land in 
Government would be able to put before| New Palace Yard, between the Clock 
the House a scheme of appropriation for| Tower and Great George Street, which 
this site. With respect to the Record | had been partially cleared by the removal 
Office buildings he must deny that the Go- | of the old houses in Bridge Street. With 
vernment were working without a well-| all that available space, it would have been 
considered plan. In fact, a plan had been | a gratuitous piece of extravagance to make 
prepared for the apportionment of the | any further purchases on the south side of 
whole of the ground adjoining the Record | Charles Street. Upon the whole, he must 
Office. Every portion of the building now | contend, that the hon. Member had not 
added was according to a plan, and would| succeeded in showing that any extrava- 
become part of a general whole. The gance or vacillation arose from the want 
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of a perpetual Commissioner at the head 
of the Board of Works. 

The hon. Gentleman had quoted the 
Report of a Select Committee in the year 
1860, which Report, however, was not 
adopted unanimously, but by a small ma- 
jority. That Committee attached an ex- 
aggerated importance to the permanence of 
the office of Chief Commissioner of Works. 
Unquestionably, there would be some ad- 
vantage in the head of such an office having 
an experience of many years in the dis- 
charge of his duties; but the balance of 
advantage would be against the permanency 
of the appointment. A man long in the 
same office was apt to acquire a narrow- 
ness of view, a partiality for those who 
were under him, and a disregard for public 
opinion. If, without actual misconduct, he 
wereto turn out to be ill fitted for his post, 
still there could be no change, and the 
publie interests would suffer in his hands. 
The heavy price which the Honse would, 
however, pay for the permanence of the 
office, would be, that it would deprive the 
Legislature of the benefit of having a Mem- 
ber of that House with the knowledge and 
responsibly attaching to the head of the 
office, me that it would deprive the office 
of the influence of a Parliamentary head. 
It was in his opinion absolutely necessary 
that the head of the office should have a 
seat in that House. The reasons urged 
for making the head of the Works per- 
manent applied also to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the President of the 
Poor Law Board, the Vice President 
of the Edueation Department, and to other 
Ministers. But the question was whe- 
ther the advantage of having a perma- 
nent officer was at all commensurate with 
that of having the office represented in 
the House of Commons. The Committee 
of 1860 must have been misled by a fan- 
cied analogy between the Offices of Works 
and of Woods. The business of the Office 
of Woods was maiuly to receive money for 
which it was accountable to the Trea- 
sury, and it had no direct transaetions in 
that House. But a very short time since 
they had a marked instance of the disad- 
vantage of having an office even of that 
character not represented in the House of 
Commons. Hon. Gentlemen would remem- 
ber that a feeling sprang up that the policy 
pursued by the Office of Woods and Forests 
with regard to Epping and Hainault forests 
was one which ought not to have been 
adopted ; that forestal inclosures ought not 
to be encouraged, because the inhabitante 
of London were thereby deprived of en- 
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joyments which hitherto had been within 
their reach. If the head of the office had 
had a seat in that House, he might have a9 
explained his policy as to alter the opinion 
of the House, or the debate might have 
eonvinced him of the propriety of a change. 
But in the absence of such an officer the 
House was obliged to adopt a rough, rude, 
and violent way of attaining its object — 
namely, by an Address to Her Majesty that 
no inelosures of lands near the metropolis 
should take place, thereby bringing mat. 
ters toa dead lock. What was desired of 
the Office of Works, was that it should 
combine efficiency with a wise economy. 
The best guarantee for such economy and 
efficiency was to be found in the determina. 
tion of the head of the Department to se- 
cure them. If the House wished to exercise 
@ control over him, it was well that he 
should be personally within range of the 
influence of its opinion, especially as there 
were so many matters within his province 
in which the House took a very great in- 
terest. On the other hand, it was most 
important that the House, in voting eati- 
mates for public works, should have a per- 
son present who was responsible for the 
details of those estimates, and would ex- 
plain how the money would be spent, and 
how money voted previously had been es- 
pended. The presence of such a person 
in the House, was the best check to 
that natural tendeney which was always 
found in public assemblies to run into one 
of two extremes—either to rush into such a 
lavish expenditure as had been incurred in 
the case of the Houses of Parliament, or 
to adopt such a small and delusive economy 
as cutting off £400 a year for a clerk of 
Works whose business it was to keep down 
expenditure. It was quite clear, if the First 
Commissioner of Works had not a seat in 
that House, he would lose that authority 
which he ought to possess. A suggestion 
had been made, that if the office were per- 
manent, the Parliamentary work might 
be done by some other Department of 
the Government. But the person repre- 
senting the office in the House of Commons 
ought to be able to speak with all the weight 
attaching to responsibility, and with the 
fullest knowledge of what was to be done, 
otherwise he would only be delivering in- 
formation second-hand, and would meet 
with no attention. So absurd an arrange- 
ment would not long continue. The plan 
of a Board had been already tried for twenty 
years and failed. The hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the case of Paris, and said they 
ought to follow the example set there. But 
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the hon. Gentleman did not observe the 
distinction, that the person who carried on 
all the great works there was not the 
Minister of Public Works, but the muni- 
cipal authority. The Prefect of Paris was 
a municipal officer, the head and chairman 
of » municipal council, and therefore the 
n to whom he should be compared was 
not the First Commissioner, but the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The latter was a permanent officer, but 
that was not sufficient to secure the work 
being done like that of Paris. The differ- 
ence between Paris and London was this— 
in Paris there were ample funds ; whereas 
in London the money provided, whether 
by the municipality or the Government, was 
not sufficient for the great improvements 
which might advantageously be made. 
Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the Com- 
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| the duties required. The Government in 
Office might be turned out any day, and 
then a Gentleman from the other side might 
come in with views entirely different from 
those of his predecessor. They had seen an 
instance of that not long ago. The more 
he considered the matter, the more he was 
of opinion that it would be advisable to have 
a permanent officer at the head of the 
Works Department. The office might very 
well be represented in Parliament by a 
junior Lord of the Treasury. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that hav- 
ing executed many large works for foreign 
Governments, he had been brought much 
into communication with foreign Ministers 
of Public Works, and he had always 
found that they were really Ministers of 
Public Works. But in this country the 
First Commissioner of Public Works was 








mittee which had been alluded to, and of | no Minister of Public Works at all. He 
which be had the honour of being a Mem- | should be very sorry if the Minister of 
ber, came to the conclusion by a very large | Publie Works had not a seat in that 
majority, that a permanent Commissioner | House, and be amenable to those discus- 
of Works ought to be appointed, and they | sions and questions which must arise un- 
had in view a very easy way of getting | der a constitutional form of government. 
over the difficulty of not having some one | But what he wanted to see in England 
in the House who should be responsible to was what they had in France, an able 
Parliament. They thought that certain | body of men in association with the pub- 
official Gentlemen who sat day after day | lic minister, competent to deal with these 
and night after night onthe Treasury bench, questions in such a way as that they 
and received salaries for doing little work | should not suffer from the disappointments 
except signing certain papers—he meant they then felt in finding so many of their 
the Lords of the Treasury—might add to’ publie works, particularly in reference to 
their importance if they were bound to! the estimate and ultimate cost, a by-word 
answer in that House for the officer who anda proverb. He had executed immense 
presided over the Office of Works. But/| works for the Government of France ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman had not alluded he had always found their estimates so well 
to the main question in the public mind— | considered, their plans so thoroughly well 
he had not ventured to say that the present | sifted, and the whole affair so thoroughly 
system had given satisfaction to anybody. ' considered in all its branches, that he had 
No doubt the conclusion come to by the | been able to adopt the estimates of the 
Committee would be unsatisfactory to the | ministers as they stood, and execute the 
front benches on both sides of the House, works by contract for that sum, and had 
because it was a great thing fora Minister, never found himself a loser in any one in- 
when about to form a Government, to have stance. The consequence was, that great 
such an appointment as that of First Com- | works were carried out in France for the 
missioner of Works’ to give away. But | amount of the estimate which was laid be- 
was it not true that the Gentlemen ap-| fore the country for those works; but in 
pointed to that office were appointed on _this country no works could be mentioned 
account of their political opinions and asso-' which ever were carried out within the es- 
tiations, and not because of any capacity timates. That, of itself, condemned the 
or fitness on their part? Without wishing whole system. The House of Commons 
to say anything invidious either to his right | could not do justice to its constituents 
hon. Friend the present First Commis-' unless it had estimates laid before it 
sioner or to his act Friend (Lord John | which were completely reliable, and a 
Manners) who held the same office under Department which could not lay before 
the Government of the Earl of Derby, he | them estimates which had been thorough- 
believed it would be possible to find in this! ly and honestly considered was not worthy 
country persons who, from education and of confidence. In this country many of 
early training, were better suited to perform the public works were not under the con- 
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trol of the Commissioner of Works at| had extended to that of the Admiralty and 
all. Some were under one Department, | the Wary Office. In his hon. Friend’s 
some under another. The Admiralty, for | criticism of some of the more conspicuous 
instance, had charge of the construction ‘and notorious failures in our public works 
of harbours of refuge, breakwaters, and he (Lord John Manners) was disposed to 
docks ; but of public works they knew agree. The hon. Baronet, in his able 








nothing whatever. They might be good 
sailors or mechanicians, but of public 
works they knew nothing at all. If the 
Aimiralty in France wanted a dock, they 
went to the Minister of Public Works and 
told him that a dock was required. The 
First Lord and the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty had nothing to do with it. The 
Minister of Works became responsible for 
the execution of the work, and the con- 


sequence was they never found an esti- | 


mate of £200,000 or £300,000 ending 


in an outlay of £1,000,000. What they 
wanted was a thorough reform of the 
system. The Minister of Public Works 
ought to be really a Minister of Public 
Works; and when he came down to that 
House to propose a public work, and to 
offer an estimate, he ought to be respon- 
sible for that estimate, and then the 
House and the country would not be sub- 
ject to such lamentable excesses. There 
were estimates before the House that night 
for works which had cost millions, and 
were utterly worthless, and never could 
be used. That would not have occurred 
in any country on the Continent. They 
had no Holyhead Harbour abroad, three or 
four times altered no—Alderney on which 
hundreds of thousands of pounds had 
been absolutely thrown away. There was 
no instance resembling the £600,000 or 
£700,000 which had been spent at Jersey 
in creating obstructions which it would be 
necessary tu remove at great cost, for the 
very safety of the navy itself. 


it the noble Lord opposite, or the right hon. 
Gentleman ; give him a board of associa- 
tion to act with him, and let him have 
all the public works to carry out, leaving 
none to be executed by the Admiralty or 
the Treasury, and make him responsible 
for the estimates, and responsible for the 
plans. Then, if he was found fault with, 
he could turn round to his Board, point 
out to them their own condemnation, and 
select another more worthy of his confi- 
dence. Thus they would be enabled to avoid 
the disappointments and expenses with 
which the existing system was attended. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
his hon. Friend’s proposal was confined to 
the constitution of the Office of Works ; 
whereas the remarks of the hon. Baronet 


Sir Morton Peto 


Let them . 
take the First Commissioner of Works, be , 


speech, had advocated not merely a per- 
manent officer at the Board of Works, but 
| a very large reform of all the departments 
|to which different works had been jn. 
‘trusted. That subject he (Lord John 
Manners) thought was hardly yet ripe for 
discussion. But as to the more limited 
question of his hon. Friend behind him, he 
could not see that the proposal was one 
' which would sensibly diminish the evils of 
which he complained, or in any degree 
effect their removal. Besides which, as it 
stood, his hon. Friend’s proposal was 
already practically carried out. When he 
asked for a permanent officer, his (Lord 
John Manners’) answer was, that a 

manent officer already existed in that dis- 
tinguished public servant, Mr. Austin, 
from whose evidence he had quoted. A 
better man no First Commissioner could 
desire to have at hand. He would put it 
to his hon. Friend whether the objection 
he felt to the non-permanent character of 
the head of the department of Public 
Works might not be equally applied to 
every other great department of State? 
In fact, the organization of the Office of 
Works was precisely the same as that 
of every other Department. It had its 
political non-permanent head, who was 
responsible to Parliament, and who aeted 
in harmony with his Colleagues in the 
Government ; and it had its permanent 
officer—in some Departments called an 
Under Secretary—who was responsible to 
Government, and not to Parliament. He 
doubted whether the evils complained of 
; would be cured by the establishment of s 
| permanent officer. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
| John Shelley) had gone into details, and 
had given it as his opinion that some 
person, as a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
should be appointed to superintend the 
office. But, without disparaging Junior 
Lords of the Treasury, past, present, or to 
come, he (Lord John Manners) could not 
‘think they were likely to be very con- 
versant with the details of undertakings in 
the origination of which they had had no 
voice, and which they might find it 8 
a difficult task to defend in the House of 
Commons, if they were objected to. He 
thought the proposed arrangement would 





be found to work extremely ill in practice, 
and he would remind the House of a some- 
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what similar case. A few years ago the 
Poor Law Board was not represented in 
the House. Great inconvenience ensued, 
and, acting upon the advice of the late Mr. 
Charles Buller, it was decided that the 
Poor Law Board should be represented 
directly in the House. But how? It 
was not proposed that a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury or a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty should be the mouthpiece of the 
Poor Law Board. The responsible head 
of the Board was brought into the House, 
and the result was that the business had 
been carried on to the satisfaction. of the 
country ever since. He thought that the 

tical remedy was to be found not in an 
alteration of the existing system, but in 
the discretion, in the tact, and in the good 
feeling of the various heads of the office 
who succeeded each other. Whatever 
mischief had been done had arisen from 
the over-zeal of the incoming Commis- 
sioner, wishing to carve his name on some 
marble or bronze monument, and for that 
object subverting all that the previous 
Commissioner had established. In that 
way changes had been hastily adopted 
which had far better have been avoided. 
But he held that to be one of the ne- 
eessary evils of a constitutional form of 
Government. If there was a change of 
Government, it must be left to the re- 
sponsible head of the new Government to 
place the right man in the right place. If 
the Prime Minister made an unfortunate 
selection, inconvenience ensued; but he 
could not. see that there was any greater 
mischief from not having @ permanent 
head at the Office of Works than for not 
having a permanent head at the. War 
Office, the Colonial Office, or any other of 
the great offices of State. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to a Report re- 
cently issued by Sir Henry James of the 
progress of the Ordnance Survey of the 
United Kingdom. That Report contained 
& suggestion which would have the effect 
of postponing the survey of Scotland for 
about a quarter of a century, until a re- 
survey of Engiand had been made on a 
larger scale, together with revisions of the 
surveys already completed both of England 
and Ireland. The attention of Parliament 
had been frequently called to the subject, 
and various inquiries made ; but, so far as 
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Scotland was concerned, they had been 
working without any fixed plan, and a 
Committee had reported last year that the 
interference of Parliament had not only 
caused delay, but very great and unneces- 
sary expense. What was the actual state 
of the survey of the United Kingdom ? 
There was a complete map of England on 
the one-inch scale. As a map it was per- 
haps the most convenient of all, but for 
many purposes a larger map was necessary ; 
and, if so, one on the 25-inch scale was 
probably the most desirable. There were 
two complete maps of Ireland, one on the 
six-inch scale, and one in outline on the one~ 
inch scale, and a third in progress showing 
the physical characteristics of the country. 
In Scotland there were 30,000 square 
miles to be surveyed. A little more than 
one-fifth, or 6,348 square miles on the six- 
inch, and 4,022 square miles, or consider- 
ably less than one-seventh, on the one-inch 
scale were completed ; but only 732 square 
miles on the six-inch, and about 1,000 
square miles on the one-inch scale were pub- 
lished. It had happened once that the engi- 
neers were all removed to Ireland to make 
the survey on the six-inch scale, but it was 
scarcely fair to Scotland to take them 
away a second time. The people of Scot- 
land had contributed their share to the 
surveys of England and Ireland, and they 
were entitled to have their country sur- 
veyed before further proceedings were 
adopted either in Ireland or England. They 
did not care upon what scale the map was 
done, whether the six-inch or the one-inch 
scale; but the survey ought to be com- 
He did not wish to call for the 
action of Parliament, but he desired to 
hear what course Her Majesty’s Ministers 
intended to adopt. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) said, 
that in addition to what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend, he would beg the House 
to remember that in comparison with Eng- 
land the area of Scotland was exactly one- 
half. England and Ireland both had got 
capital maps ; while Scotland had been 
waiting forty years for a map. It was 
now proposed to delay its completion, in 
order to expend £1,500,000 upon a second 
survey of England upon a larger seale. 
The survey of England had cost £1,060,000, 
while the survey of Ireland, on the one-inch 
and the six-inch scale, had cost about the 
same amount. In Scotland only 4,000 
square miles had been surveyed, and that 
survey had cost £500,000—or half as much 
as the whole of England. Now, the survey 
of Scotland had been always estimated to 
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cost only £1,000,000; but if only 4,000 


square miles had cost half that sum, how 
would the survey of the remaining 26,000 
be completed for the sum named. For his 
own part, he had been always opposed toa 
very expensive survey of the country, and 
he believed that a capital survey on a minor 
eeale might be obtained for £300,000. 
But the conclusion having been arrived at 
that Scotland should be surveyed on a 
larger seale, he trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would take the matter into 
his serious consideration. It was generally 
supposed that the annual Vote of £70,000 
was appropriated to the purposes of the 
survey of Scotland ; but if hon. Gentlemen 
would look to the Return which he had ob- 
tained last year, they would find that nearly 
half the money was appropriated to other 
purposes. He found that last year only 
£20,000 of the £70,000 was spent in 
Scotland, £20,000 more having been spent 
in England, while £10,000 was laid out 
upon the revision of the map of Ireland, 
which had two mapsalready. There were 
other items in the list for military surveys, 
besides a long schedule of fanciful perform- 
ances—such as copies of old maps, litho- 
graphs, and other things. It would be 
satisfactory if in the future it could be 
atated, when the Estimates were considered, 
what amount was to be appropriated to the 
survey, and that the Department should be 
bound either to spend the money on the 
survey for which it was voted, or to do as 
other Departments did—namely, pay the ba- 
lance into the Exchequer. Now, the people 
of Scotland felt themselves much aggrieved 
in being placed in a worse position in re- 
spect to a survey than either Ireland or 
England, and he thought they had a right 
to claim that the survey in that country 
should be proceeded with in a continuous 
manner. If it were proceeded with at the 
rate of last year, instead of its being finished 
in ten years as promised, the youngest 
Member in that House could searcely hope 
to live to see a complete map of Scotland. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give the assurance, 
that before he embarked on the large ex- 

oditure proposed in Sir Henry James’s 
Report, the money voted in the present 
year should be devoted to the survey of 
Scotland. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give no pledge not to 
commence the survey of England until that 
of Seotland was completed. The evidence 
taken before the Committee, of which the 


Mr. E. Ellice. 
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hon. Member for Wick was Chairman 
showed that it was impossible to carry on 
the survey of the latter country continu- 
ously. The fact was that the more culti- 
vated portions of Scotland had been y 
completely surveyed, and of those portions 
the Scoteh people had not only a map on 
the one-inch scale, but also a plan on the 
twenty-five-inch seale. The portion which 
remained to be surveyed was the Hi 
lands, and that it was possible to survey 
only during the fine portions of the year, 
A survey could not be carried on there in 
winter, while it could be proceeded with 
very well in England. It would be rather 
hard, therefore, to prevent men from going 
on with a survey in England at a time 
when they could not work in Scotland, 
On the other hand, a survey could not be so 
well made in England during the summer, 
on aceount of the crops. The survey might, 
he believed, be carried on most economi- 
eally and profitably to beth countries, if it 
were proceeded with during part of the year 
in Scotland and part in England. 

Mr. FINLAY said, it might be impos. 
sible to earry on the survey during the 
whole year in the mountainous distriets of 
Scotland, but there would be no difficulty 
in surveying the low-lying grounds, of which 
a large extent still remained unsurveyed. 
The subject, he might add, had attracted 
considerable attention in Scotland, and he 
hoped it would receive the consideration of 
that House. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LOVAINKE said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the Corre- 
spondence between the Trinity Board and 
the Board of Trade, and to ask the Presi- 
dent of that Board whether, in his opinion, 
the experience had of the Electric Light 
during nearly two years, is not sufficient to 
warrant its adoption at Portland? In their 
Correspondence the Trinity House omitted 
all reference to the most important fact 
that the Electric Light was distinguishable 
from all others; and while complaining 
that it had during nine months been ex- 
tinguished, once for two minutes, once for 
thirty seconds, and eighteen other times 
for much shorter periods, they overlooked 
the facts that under the existing system it 
was necessary to extinguish the lamps every 
night at least once, for a quarter of an 
hour, to trim them. It was also said that 
the light depended entirely upon the care 
and attention of the engineer; yet, a- 
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though that person had during the nine 
months so grossly neglected his duty that 
there was frequently danger of the boilers 
exploding, the light had perversely gone 
on exceeding all others in brilliancy and 

er. Its illumination could also be seen 

before the light itself rose above the 
horizon. The Trinity House referred to 
the fact that two vessels had gone on shore 
in spite of the light ; but the fact was that 
ene of these vessels was in charge of a 
drunken captain and crew, while the other 
was the case of a light collier which would 
pot answer her helm, and being on a lee 
shore was driven aground. It was also 
alleged that a large amount of skill and 
eare was required in the engine-room, but 
the trath was that the most ordinary at- 
tention to the proper working of the engine 
was sufficient to insure the good action of 
the light. It was also much less costly than 
oil lamps. He did not impute to the 
Trinity House any desire or disposition to 
falsify facts, but he thought that they had 
not fully recognised the merits, and had 
greatly exaggerated the defects of this 
light. In short, the objections urged against 
the electric light were of much the same 
value as those which were brought forward 
when gas was proposed to be substituted 
for oil in the streets. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
some difficulty in answering the Question 
of the noble Lord, because on a scientific 
subject of the kind, of great interest and im- 
portance to the shipping interest, he could 
not form an opinion of his own except upon 
the advice and testimony of others fully 
acquainted with the matter. The exact 
position of the Board of Trade on such 
questions was this:—Whatever power they 
exereised in reference to light-houses and 
lights they possessed under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, but that Act gave them no 
power to initiate or propose any expenditure 
upon new light-houses or in earrying out 
any new processes for their illumination. 
Their duty was simply to control the ex- 
penditure ; and when the Corporation of the 
Trinity House—the body eharged by law 
with the administration of the light-house 
system—proposed any expenditure, it was 
submitted to them, and could not be incurred 
without their sanction. When the Trinity 


House proposed to re-construct the light- 
house at Portland, and improve the lights, 
the Board of Trade went as far as the Act 
permitted them, and suggested that before 
they gave their sanction to the improve- 
wents it might be well to clearly ascertain 
whether that light-house could not be pre- 
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pared to receive the electric light, and they 
requested that the improvements should be 
postponed until the electric light had had a 
full trial. A certain amount of experience 
had been obtained of the electric light, but 
the Trinity Corporation was of opinion that 
it was not sufficient to satisfy them that it 
would be prudent to rely altogether upon 
the new method of illumination; and in 
forming an opinion they had the advantage 
of the aid of Mr. Faraday, one of the most 
competent men in the kingdom. He him- 
self regarded the trial at Dungeness as 
most satisfactory ; and, as far as he was 
competent to judge, the experiment pro- 
mised exceedingly well. The noble Lord 
had acquitted the Trinity Corporation of 
any deliberate wish to retard improvement; 
and he would assure him further that the 
Masters and Elder Brethren were only de- 
sirous of arriving at a sound conclusion. 
Beyond the question of efficient lighting 
there were considerations of expense by 
which, of course, that corporation must 
necessarily be guided to some extent. Al- 
though it might be advisable to employ the 
electric light, if ultimately approved, in 
particular situations, there were other posi- 
tions where ordinary lights would answer 
all the purposes of commerce and uaviga- 
tion. No obstacles would be thrown in the 
way of introducing the electric light ; but 
it was necessary that those charged with 
the responsibility should take sufficient time 
to satisfy their minds that it was really a 
valuable and reliable invention. At the 
same time, he was quite prepared to admit 
that there was a reasonable limit of time 
within which they ought to make up their 
minds one way or the other ; but as far as 
the Board of Trade and the Trinity Cor- 
poration were concerned, every means would 
be adopted to test the efficiency of this 
light ; and if it proved to be all they had 
heard, he had no doubt it would be adopted 
at other stations besides Dungeness. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
attended as closely as possible to all that 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
but had been unable to discover what he 
intended to do. The official experience of 
his right hon. Friend had converted him 
into the most perfect piece of Ministerial 
caution he was acquainted with. The terms 
of the questivn addressed to him were clear 
and categorical. His noble Friend had 
asked, ‘* Will you, as the head of the De- 
partment immediately connected with a 
question so important to our commeree and 
navigation, give us some assurance that 
this great improvement shall be adopted un 
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this particular spot?” The right hon. 
Gentleman had not alluded to that spot in 
his answer. He had also been in hopes 
that the right hon. Gentleman would have 
alluded to the Start light-house, where an 
improvement was greatly required, but he 
had not mentioned it. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s generalities were amusing. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the Board 
of Trade were desirous of obtaining the 
best scientific assistance. Would he allow 
him (Sir John Pakington) to suggest that 
the Trinity Board was the one where per- 
sons would least think of applying for 
scientific assistance. Even the noble Vis- 
eount, who held a distinguished position in 
connection with that corporation, would 
hardly lay much stress on its scientific at- 
tainments. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned one of the highest names in 
science—that of Mr. Faraday, and Mr. 
Faraday’s opinion was in favour of the 
electric light. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked for time ; what amount of time would 
satisfy him? It was clear from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own statement that he 
could not deny the advantages of the electric 
light. The Portland lights were bad, and 
fequired repair. The Start light was out 
of repair. There was twelve months’ ex- 
perience of the electric light at Dungeness; 
and it had remained in operation during 
that period with unbroken success. The 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
not so clear and decisive as the commercial 
interests of the country had, he thought, a 
fight to expect. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment would hesitate before they reject- 
ed the light, and that they would do all in 
their power to secure the great advantages 
which it promised to the shipping interests. 

Lorpj HARRY VANE aaid, he drew a 
more favourable augury from the reply of 
the President of the Board of Trade than 
the right hon. Baronet had done. It had 
been admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Board of Trade knew the great 
advantage of the light, and there could be 
no doubt that it was the best light which 
could be adopted for light-houses; but 
there were two difficulties in the way—its 
permanence and its cost. Its permanency 
was the principal difficulty ; but he hoped 
no long time would elapse before the Trinity 
Board arrived at the opinion, that though 
in that respect, and also as regarded the 
cost, there might be some objection, it 
ought not to stand in the way of the adop- 
tion of the light. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that both the 
Board of Trade and the Trinity Board 
Sir John Pakington 
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quoted Professor Faraday in justification 
of their hesitation to adopt the electric 
light. And what said Professor Faraday? 
In a Report dated Deeember 23rd, 1862, 
that eminent scientific authority stated that 
the evidence went to show that the electrie 
light had not failed once in sixteen months, 
and that on examining it on the spot he 
found it to be in every point satisfactory ; 
and in a second Report, dated in February 
of the present year, he repeated his favour- 
able testimony of the great superiority of 
the new optical apparatus over the old sys- 
tem of lighting light-houses. 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL—CASE OF 
SERGEANT MAJOR LILLEY 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. D. FORTESCUE said, he rose to 
call attention to the circumstances attend- 
ing the death, after four weeks’ impri- 
sonment, of Regimental Sergeant Major 
Lilley, of the 6th Dragoons, at Mhow in 
India, on the 25th of May 1862, and to 
the imprisonment at the same time, for a 
still longer period, of Troop Sergeant 
Majors Duval and Wakefield, of the same 
regiment, without either of the three 
having been brought to trial, or any for- 
mal charge having been preferred against 
them, and to ask whether the Command- 
ing Officer, under whose authority the 
above took place, is still permitted to 
remain in command of the Regiment, 
The statement he had to make was a 
very plain and simple one, but before 
doing so he desired, in the first instance, 
to disclaim any intention of attacking 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for War (Earl De Grey and Ripon), for 
whose ability and character he had the 
highest respect. He felt convinced, that 
if the disposal of this matter had rested 
with that noble Lord, and if his hands 
had not been tied to some extent by 
the action taken by the military authori- 
ties in India, he would not have lost 
single day in taking care that full justice 
was done to the parties concerned. He 
knew something, however, of the difficul- 
ties he had had to contend with; and if 
the expression of opinion he trusted to 
elicit from the House should have in any 
degree the effect of smoothing those diffi- 
culties, and enabling him to take the course 
which his own sense of right and justice 
would naturally impel him to adopt, his 
object in bringing forward the subject 
would have been fully attained. The 
facts of the case were as follows :—About 
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two years ago the command of the 6th 
or Inniskilling Dragoons was transferred | 
from Colonel Shute, who now commanded | 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, to Lieutenant Co- | 
lonel Crawley, who exchanged from the 15th 
Hussars. 
appeared in the good feeling which had | 

viously existed between the lieutenant 
colonel and the officers under his eom- 
mand. Dissensions, into ‘the origin of 
which it was unnecessary to enter, arose ; 
and Captain Smales, paymaster of the 
regiment, wrote a letter to the command- 
ing officer, containing charges. of such a 
nature as hardly left. Colonel Crawley 
any option between admitting the truth 
of these charges, and thereby admitting his 
own unfitness to hold the command, or, on 
the other hand, bringing the officer to a 
court-martial for making false and ma- 
jicious charges against him. Colonel 
Crawley adopted the latter alternative, 
and a court martial was appointed to try 
the case. One of the principal features 
of the charge made against Colonel 
Crawley was his absence from the month- 
ly parades of the regiment. Among the 
most important of Captain Smale’s wit- 
nesses were the non-commissioned officers, 
because, from their peculiar position, it was 
almost absolutely impossible for them to 
make any mistake as to the identity of the 
officer in command of the parade. Aecord- 
ingly, three of those non-commissioned offi- 
cers, Regimental Sergeant Major Lilley, 
and Troop Sergeant Majors Duval and 
Wakefield, were regularly subpoenaed: by 
the aceused as his witnesses to prove the 
presence or the absence of the colonel. 
Before, however, they had an opportunity 
of giving their evidence, they were sent 
for by the commanding officer, not to the 
orderly-room of the regiment, which would 
have been the proper place, but to his 
private house, and there subjected to an 
examination of the most stringent kind, 
from which the adjutant of the regiment 
was excluded, and the only persons al- 
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lowed to be present were witnesses for 
the prosecution and friends of the com- 
manding officer. 
those three non-commissioned officers were | 
marched off, and ordered into close arrest, | 
with sentries placed over them. When’ 
any charge was brought against an officer, | 
whether commissioned or non-commission- | 
ed, there were three kinds of arrest that | 
might be enforeed—he was placed either 
in ordinary arrest, that was, confined within 
the barracks or cantonments, which was 
the usual course ; or in close arrest, which 


From that examination | 
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involved confinement to his own quarters ; 
or, lastly, what was very rare, and resorted 
to only in cases of a very grave or criminal 
nature, in close arrest, with sentries posted 
over him. To the last sort of confine- 


It was not long before a change | ment were these men subjected on a 


charge of conspiracy, which His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, in a 
memorandum lately issued, stated there 
was not a shadow of evidence brought for- 
ward to sustain. What did the 99th Ar- 
tiele of War say with respect to confine- 
ment? It said— 


“ When any soldier or officer commits an offence 
deserving of punishment, he shall be ordered into 
arrest or confinement until released by lawful au- 
thority ; and no officer or soldier shall continue in 
such arrest or confinement more than eight days, 
or. until such time as a court martial can conve- 
niently be held.” 


And the 79th Artiele said— 


‘Whoever shall unnecessarily detain any pri- 
soner in confinement without bringing him to trial, 
shall, if an officer, be liable to be eashiered, or to 
suffer. such other punishment as, by the judgment 
of a general court martial, may be awarded.” 
But those men were kept in confinement 
without trial not for eight days, but for 
several weeks : one was liberated only by 
death ; and when the order for release came 
for the other two, it fonnd one of them a 
raving lunatic, and he was eonveyed to the 
hospital suffering from brain fever. After 
four weeks’ imprisonment Sergeant Major 
Lilley was taken ill, and he died within a 
few hours. No inquest or committee of in- 
quiry, which in India was equivalent to an 
inquest, was held ; but a post-mortem exa- 
mination was made by the regimental sur- 
geou, who certified that the cause of death 
was apoplexy, brought on by his seden- 
tary life and the peculiar and painful cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. How 
painful and how peculiar those cireum- 
stances were, he would now proceed to 
explain to the House. The place where 
Sergeant Major Lilley was confined was 
a single room in a bomb-proof building, 
formerly used as cavalry stables, and 


| which had since been pulled down as un- 


fit for the occupation of European troops. 
It was almost impossible that the roof of 
this building could get cool, as it was so 
formed that the amount of heat absorbed 
by it in the day could not be carried off by 
night. In a room, then, more like an oven 
than a human habitation was Sergeant Ma- 
jor Lilley imprisoned, and that room was 
shared by his wife. who was confined to her 
bed by a diarrhea attending the last stage 
of consumption ; in fact, she only survived 
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her husband two or three days. A sentry 
was placed over the sergeant major, with 
strict injunctions to keep him constantly in 
sight, and not to allow him to receive any 
communications frem without. The adju- 
tant, with proper feeling, had in the first 
instance placed the sentry outside the room; 
but in consequence of a sergeant’s wife 
having attempted to communicate with the 
sick woman—to give her some flowers, he 
believed—Colonel Crawley, incredible as it 
might appear, ordered the sentry to be 
stationed inside the room; and there, iv 
the presence of strange men, renewed from 
day to day and from hour to hour, and 
posted three feet from her bed, all the 
functions of nature had to be performed 
by this dying woman. Colonel Crawley had 
pleaded ignorance of those circumstances, 
professed to be shocked when he heard of 
them, and attempted to throw the blame 
of this indecent and inhuman proceeding 
upon the adjutant who received the orders. 
Unfortunately for him, there were witnesses 
to prove that it was distinctly brought under 
his notice at the time that Lilley was a 
married man, and also that his wife was ill, 
To these representations Colonel Crawley 
replied, in language he did not choose to 
repeat to the House, that he did not care— 
married or single, officer or soldier, the 
duty should be done; and it was done. 
Those facts were not imaginary; he had 
drawn them from doeuments placed in the 
hands of the military authorities, and he 
might almost say he knew every word he 
uttered might be fully proved from the evi- 
dence of witnesses now in this country. 
An attempt had been made to prove that 
the death of Lilley resulted from excessive 
drink, and a native suttler’s Bill was 
brought forward to show that a large quan- 
tity of wine and spirits had been supplied 
to him during his confinement. That 
assertion had been adopted by Sir Hugh 
Rose, who gave it general eurrency in his 
remarks upon the court martial, which were 
read at the head of the regiment. But it 
turned out, on investigation, that the spirits 
had been consumed not by the sergeant 
major, but by his sick wife, who was en- 
tirely kept alive for some weeks by taking, 
under medical advice, large doses of wine 
and spirits. The evidence of the sentries 
and of the medical officer proved eonclu- 
sively that neither during his lifetime nor 
after his death were there the slightest 
signs of excess on Lilley’s part. And his 
Royal Highness had endorsed that state- 
ment, and vindicated Lilley’s memory from 
the imputation sought to be cast upon it. 
Mr, D. Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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He would not dwell upon the character of 
the deceased, or the esteem in which he 
was held in the regiment, nor on the 
testimony borne to his character by the 
two commanding officers under whom Lil. 
ley had previously served. For redress 
and reparation it was unhappily too late; 
for Lilley was dead, his wife was dead, his 
children were dead. But if it was too late 
for reparation, it was not too late for punish- 
ment, such punishment as he trusted that 
House would force upon the reluctant 
authorities at the Horse Guards. The 
death of Lilley had excited a very painful 
feeling in India; the matter had been 
taken up by the press, and it beeame clear 
that the discussion of it could not be con 
fined to that country. It was at last 
brought under the notice of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, who, 
while eensuring Colonel Crawley in his 
memorandum in terms of well-deserved 
severity, had, with the most incomprehen- 
sible leniency, still left him in possession 
of that command for which he had shown 
himself so manifestly unfit. Let the House 
mark the varying measure of justice dealt 
out in military offences according to the 
rank of the offender. Paymaster Smales, 
for writing a letter which was considered 
insubordinate, though the charges brought 
forward in it had been fully established, 
was brought to a court martial, tried, can. 
demned, and ecashiered. His professional 
prospects were blasted ; while the command- 
ing officer, for an offence, which, however 
it might be viewed elsewhere, no one in 
that House would dispute was far graver, 
alike in its eharacter and its consequences, 
was visited with no severer punishment 
than a simple reprimand. But he could 
not believe that in the face of such 
facts as had been brought forward this 
strange leniency would be persisted in. He 
hoped Colonel Crawley would not be left the 
power,as he had shown he had the will, 
to infliet tyranny and persecution on those 
beneath him. So persuaded were the Ser- 
jeant’s relatives that his blood lay at Colonel 
Crawley’s door that he had authority for 
saying they were determined to indiet him 
for manslaughter so soon as he appeared in 
this country, unless the Government took 
the matter up earnestly. Before he sat 
down there were two objections he wis 

to meet. He hoped it would not be said that 
he was attacking an absent man who had 
no opportunity of defending himself. The 
charges he had made against Culonel Craw 
ley were not only contained in documents 


in the possession of the War Office, they 
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had been for months the property of the 
public papers, they were widely circulated 
and widely believed ; and it was from no 
wish to blacken his character, but rather 
to enable him, if he possibly could, to clear 
it, by means of a proper investigation, 
that he brought the facts before the House. 
He had no knowledge of him, he did not 
even know of his existence until he saw him 
pamedin connection with these transactions, 
and it was the natural feeling which such 
transactions had aroused in his mind that 
had determined him to bring forward the 
ease. The other objection which might be 
urged was, that it was not the province of 
that House to interfere with the ordinary 
administration of justice, which should rest 
with the usual tribunals. In that view, as a 
general rule, he entirely concurred ; but if 
the House, as a general rule, was bound to 
abstain from interference with the ordinary 
administration of justice, it was nut only 
warranted, but imperatively ealled upon, to 
interfere in case of the administration of in- 
justice. It was in those exceptional cases 
where redress had been sought, and sought 
in vain, at the hands of the ordinary tribu- 
nals, that a last appeal had to be made to 
that publie opinion of which the House was 
the highest representative ; and it was the 
full belief that that appeal would not be 
made in vain that had induced him to bring 
the matter before the House of Commons. 

Mr. CONINGHAM observed, that the 
memorandum which had just been issued 
by the Horse Guards had completely alter- 
ed the aspect of the case. By eontinuing 
Colonel Crawley in command, the Horse 
Guards had become responsible for his 
conduct, and he sincerely trusted that the 
weight of public indignation, and the re- 
probation of that House would be express- 
ed in clear and measured terms with re- 
ference to the proceedings of his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief on that 
eceasion... He would quote one or two 
passages from the memorandum of his 
Royal Highness — 

“His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
has read, with deep regret, the proceedings of the 
court martial on Mr. Smales, late paymaster of 
the 6th Dragoons, and in reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the court and the subsequent remarks his 
Royal Highness regrets that on some points he 

been under the necessity of differing from 
Officers high in command”—{alluding, he sup- 
posed, to one high in command in India, but who 
hada powerful friend on the Treasury bench)—“‘on 
whose judgment, on all other occasions hereto- 
fore, his Royal Ilighness has had the greatest con- 
dence. Nevertheless, for the interest of the ser- 
poy Royal Highness has but one course to 
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And what would the House believe was 
that course? To retain the colonel in eom- 
mand of a distinguished regiment to which 
he was such a disgrace. His Royal High- 
ness went on to say that Colonel Crawley 


“appears to have taken exception to certain 
practices in the regiment detrimental to its pe pid 
de corps, and the language he made use of on 
several occasions his Royal Highness considers 
as exceedingly injudicious. Colonel Crawley’s 
rejoinder to Mr. Smales’s defence his Royal 
Highness considers as exceedingly vindietive, and 
likely to raise a spirit of resistance among his 
officers. It is only from the high opinion expressed 
of Colonel Crawley by the Major General under 
whose i diate nd he is serving, that his 
Royal Highness allows Colonel Crawley to re- 
main in the regiment; but it will be on trial 
only. His Royal Highness hopes that the report 
of the statements made by Colonel Crawley, on 
the occasion of his reading out the remarks of 
his Excellency Sir Hugh Rose, may prove to be 
incorrect, or it would add very much to his already 
very reprehensible conduct, and would necessitate 
his Royal Highness taking serious notice of the 
circumstances. As regards the confinement of the 
three non-commissioned officers, his Royal High- 
ness views it with extreme displeasure.” 


It should be remembered that Colonel 
Crawley, by the imprisonment of these 
men, had rendered himself liable to be 
tried by a court martial. 





“ They were placed under arrest for conspiracy, 
when, it appears, there was no charge preferred 
against them, or the shadow of evidence produced 
to that effect; and it would almost appear that 
his Excellency Sir Hugh Rose had been misin- 
formed of the circumstances of the case, or he 
would not have dealt with the subject as he did, 
and would not have attributed the death of Regi- 
mental Sergeant Major Lilley to excess.” 

Was that a state of things to be permitted 
and maintained by the Base Guards? If 
anything could sap the discipline of the 
British Army and lower the high spirit of 
the British soldier, it would be such con- 
duct as this, should it receive the sanction 
of that House. He therefore hoped the 
noble Lord, in his reply to his hon. Friend, 
would not confine himself to the conduct 
of Colonel Crawley, but justify, if he could, 
the Commander-in-Chief, who, by the issu- 
ing of the memorandum to which he had 
referred had made himself responsible for 
every act Colonel Crawley had committed. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would first reply to the Question 
which had been put to him by the hon. 
Member for Inverness (Mr. H. Baillie), the 
forms of the House having prevented his 
doing so at an earlier hour of the evening. 
It was perfectiy true that considerable delay 
had occurred in proceeding with the Ord- 
nance Survey in Scotland. In consequence 
of the necessity to have certain districts on 
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the coast of England surveyed preparatory 
to the erection of the fortifications, the 
force was partially reduced in Scotland. 
That survey, however, was now finished, 
and the force would be restored to Scot- 
land ‘in the same strength as before the 
change. The more cultivated districts in 
Scotland having been for the most part 
surveyed, it was intended in future to em- 
ploy in Scotland a large force during the 
summer months, when the weather and 
length of the day were favourable to the sur- 
vey of the mountainous districts, and du- 
ring the winter that foree would be removed 
to England, where it could be more advan- 
tageously employed. He hoped that ex- 
planation would be satisfactory to the hon. 
Gentleman. 

He then came to the unfortunate oc- 
currences which took place last year in 
India, and to which the attention of the 
House had been called. 
sary that he should go back to the history 
of the 6th Dragoons further than to the 
court: martial which sat in April last in 
Caleutta, on Captain Smales, paymaster 
of the regiment. Very shortly after the 
commencement of the proceedings of that 
court martial the president was informed 
that the proceedings had been furnished 
by some person who had been present, and 
had been read by the sergeant majors in 
the house of one of them previous to their 
examination. Colonel Crawley represented 
to the president that such a course set at 
naught all the regulations for the conduct 
of the court and the president, while he 
did not attach blame to any one for what 
had taken place, strongly denounced the 
practice, and forbade any person connected 
in any way with the court martial to make 
public the proceedings until they were offi- 
cially closed. On the 26th of April, acting 
on information given him, Colonel Crawley 
summoned Regimental Sergeant Major Lil- 
ley and Troop Sergeant Majors Duval and 


Wakefield before him, and in presence of | 


some of the officers of the regiment they 
were called in to be examined. That exami- 


nation was an irregular one, and the ser- | 


geant majors were not warned that what 


they stated might be used as evidence’ 
against themselves. However, as the result | 


of the examination, Colonel Crawley placed 
the three sergeant majors under arrest on a 
charge of conspiracy; that arrest was not, 
as has been said by the hon. Member, close 
arrest; they were simply placed under ordi- 
nary arrest. At the same time, Colonel 
Crawley informed Major General Farrell of 
the charge on which he had arrested these 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 


pe oes and requested his instructions ag 


It was not neces- | 
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to their trial, and instructions as to placin 

‘them under close arrest. On the 28th of 
| April General Farrell wrote to Sir William 
| Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief ‘of the dis. 
‘triet, and referred the question which had 
| been asked of him by Colonel Crawley for 
|his decision. At the same time, he in- 
formed Colonel Crawley of the reference 
‘which he had made, and with regard to 
_the application as to placing the sergeant 
‘majors under close arrest, he added that 
| Colonel Crawley had been verbally instruct. 
ed that pending the decision of the Com. 
mander-in-Chief the arrest should be close, 
On May 6th Sir William Mansfield wrote, 
‘that having examined the evidence which 
| had been serit to him by General Farrell, 
' which consisted of Colonel Crawley’s letter, 
the testimony of the sergeant major who 
had informed on his comrades, and the ex- 
amination of the sergeant majors, in his 
opinion the evidence would not support the 
charge for conspiracy, his opinion to that 
effect being principally based on the fact 
that the sergeant majors had not been 
warned as to the use that would be made 
of what they might say in evidence. He 
‘went on, however, to say that their conduet 
had been most improper, but whether Ser- 
geant Major Lilley and the other sergeant 
majors had acted in the spirit of hostility 
to Colonel Crawley, or from other motives, 
Sergeant. Major Lilley had grossly dero- 
gated from his duty by participating in 
what had taken place, and in allowing such 
occurrences to go on without bringing them 
to the notice of his commanding officer. Sir 
William Mansfield said that under such cir- 
cumstances Sergeant Major Lilley was to- 
tally unqualified to occupy his position as 
‘sergeant major, and should be dismissed; 
and he concluded by stating that he wished 
the sergeant majors should be kept in 
arrest until the end of the court martial 
upon Paymaster Smales. Shortly after- 
wards, at the beginning of May, the court 
martial was adjourned on account of the 
illness of Captain Smales, and some other 
causes. The court martial not being con- 
cluded, the sergeant majors were still 
kept under close arrest. On the 24th of 
May Sergeant Major Lilley was reported 
‘to be sick; and on the 25th he died. On 
the 2nd of June Sir William Mansfield 
| wrote to General Farrell that he had heard 
|through the public newspapers that the 
‘confinement of the sergeant majors bad 
| been not only close, but of an absolutely 
‘penal nature, and that during that cor 
finement Sergeant Major Lilley had died. 
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He said that when he issued his direc-! by that officer against the sergeant majors 
tions of the 6th of May he was under | could be established. Secondly, he was 
the impression that the court martial of opinion that the continued arrest as 
would be terminated at or about the sanctioned by Major General Farrell and 
time when those directions would reach Sir William Mansfield was illegal under 
Mhow, and that consequently the ser- the Articles and the section of the Mutiny 
geant majors would be at once liberated. Act which had been read, and that the 
He said also, that on the adjournment of | reasons alleged in Sir William Mansfield’s 
the court martial the General command- | memorandum. were not valid. It would 
ing the division—Major General Farrell be obvious from that statement that in 
—should either have acted on his own | this matter some one had been very much 
responsibility and released the sergeant to blame. But he would submit to the 
majors, or, if he did not deem that with-| House that it was necessary to inquire 
in his power, he should have made ano-| how the responsibility for what had oe- 
ther reference to him by telegraph, and curred was distributed among the officers 
have obtained their enlargement. Sir} concerned: Colonel Crawley. it was per- 
William Mansfield inclosed in that letter | fectly clear, thought that he had evidence 
a memorandum which he directed to be|to prove a charge of conspiracy against 
read to the troops at Mhow, stating his | the sergeant majors. He placed them un- 
extreme regret that the unfortunate cir- | der arrest, simple ordinary arrest, and he 
eumstance should have occurred, and ex-| immediately forwarded a report to the 
plaining the reasons which had induced him ' General commanding the division, stating 
to order the sergeant majors to be con- | the offence of which they were accused, 
tinued under close arrest. Those reasons | requesting that officer’s instructions with 
were :—First, that from the evidence pro- | regard to that charge, and asking his sanc- 
duced before him those sergeant majors tion before taking the step of placing them 
had narrowly escaped—if they had indeed | under total or close arrest. Major General 
escaped—the commission of a most serious | Farrell appeared to have been wrong, in the 
erime ; and that it was necessary, in his first instance. in ordering that they should 
judgment, to keep them from the temp-| be placed under close arrest. He was pro- 
tation which, if set at liberty, they would bably wrong, also, in not at once perceiving | 
have been under of repeating that crime. | that there were not sufficient grounds for 
Secondly, that in his opinion it was ne-! the charge of conspiracy, and in referring 
eessary that they should be confined in | the matter at all to Sir William Mansfield. 
close arrest in order to prevent parties | Still more, however, was he wrong in obey- 
concerned in the court martial from tam-| ing the letter and not the spirit of the 
pering with them, and concocting the | instructions which he received from Sir 
evidence which they were to give. His! William Mansfield. Those instructions 
third reason was, that it was necessary | were, that the sergeant majors should be 
that the charge which had been brought | kept under arrest till the conclusion of the 
against them by Colonel Crawley should | court martial, Sir William Mansfield con- 








not be condoned by the release of the 
prisoners until it clearly appeared during 
the progress of the court martial whether 
any further evidence could be produced upon 
which they could be tried. These, then, 
were the chief facts connected with this 
most unfortunate case, and which were 
substantiated and contained in the docu- 
ments before the Horse Guards and the 
War Office. Upon them the opinion of 
the learned Judge Advocate had been 
taken. It would not be in accordance 
with precedent for that opinion to be 
laid on the table of the House, but there 
was no objection to his stating its sub- 
stance. Having had these documents be- 
fore him, the learned Judge Advocate 
had given it as his opinion :—First, that 
Colonel Crawley had not sufficient grounds 
oa which the charge of conspiracy brought 








sidering, and fairly considering, that when 
an entirely unforeseen oceurrence, such as 
the indefinite adjournment of the ease, took 
place, Major General Farrell ought to have 
taken that circumstance into consideration, 
and either have acted on his own responsi- 
bility, or at any rate made another refer- 
ence tohim. Then Sir William Mansficld 
appeared to have been wrong in the legal 
view he took of the evidence submitted to 
him. He was wrong in stating, that though 
the charge of conspiracy could not be sup- 
ported, yet that in the interest of discipline 
it was expedient that the sergeant majors 
should be continued under arrest. Sir 
William Mansfield appeared to have acted 
under the impression that in ordering that 
continued arrest he was doing something in 
the nature of a remand—that he was, in 
fact, only doing what a police magistrate 
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did when he remanded a prisoner in order 
that further evidence should be produced 
against him. In that impression Sir Wil- 
liam Mansfield was quite wrong, and that 
seemed to be the extent of hiserror. Such 
being the manner in which these officers 
divided the blame and responsibility to 
which they had rendered themselves liable, 
the next consideration was, what could 
possibly be done by the home authorities 
in the matter? If Colonel Crawley was 
covered, as in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment he was, by the command of his supe- 
rior officer, it was quite evident that he 
did not render himself liable to be tried, 
and that it would be perfectly useless to 
attempt to try him by court martia! ; for 
his act was sanctioned by his superiors. 
Major General Farrell also appeared to be 
covered technically in what he had done by 
the authority of his superior officer. But 
the conduct of these officers and the ille- 
gality of the course which they pursued 
was a subject which it would be perfectly 
in the power of the Commander in-Chief, 
in conjunction with the Secretary of State, 
to point out to them, and bring under the 
notice of the army in such terms of repri- 
mand and reprehension as might seem to 
be advisable. But what he wished to 


point out was, that it was incumbent on 
His Royal Highness to act with the greatest 
eare and caution when he was dealing with 
80 distinguished an officer as Sir William 
Mansfield. There were few officers in the 
army who had more distinguished them- 
selves or done better service to their coun- | 


try than Sir William Mansfield. 
right in the view which he had tried to 
place before the House, it would be evident 
to all that Sir William Mansfield acted 
under a misapprehension, and that he was 
in no way mixed up with the miserable 
squabbles and petty jealousies which had 
distracted the 6th Dragoons. It must be 
evident that, though wrong, Sir William 
Mansfield acted for what he supposed to be 
the best interests of the discipline of the 
army. Under these cireumstances, it was 
the duty of His Royal Highness to deal not 


only with care and caution, but also with the | 
greatest moderation and leniency. As it | 


appeared that the confinement, and espe- 
cially the close confinement, of Sergeant 
Major Lilley and his comrades was clearly 
illegal—as it also appeared that the death 


of Sergeant Major Lilley was probably | 


caused by his confinement, and as a 

claim had been made by his surviving re- 

latives, who were persous in poor circum- 

stances, having been entirely supported by 
The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 


If he was | 
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him, it seemed to the Government to be 
right that some reparation should be made 
to them for the loss they had sustained, 
The Government had therefore determined, 
with the sanction of that House, to make 
such a grant to the relatives of Sergeant 
Major Lilley as would be about equal in 
amount to the pension to which the de. 
ceased would have been entitled had he 
received his discharge at the time of his 
death. These were the main facts in the 
case, and upon them it appeared that no 
further light could be thrown. There 
were, however, certain collateral cireum- 
stances, with respect to which it was neces- 
sary that further inquiry should be made, 
So far as he had yet gone, his statement, 
as the House would have perceived, had 
entirely coincided with that of the hon. 
Member for Andover; but there was 9 
marked discrepancy between the state- 
ments of Colonel Crawley, as made in his 
address to the court martial, and the alle. 
gations of Lieutenant Fitzsimon, the ad- 
jutant of the regiment, whose declaration 
had very recently been brought before the 
Secretary of State. Lieutenant Fitzsimon 
entirely denied the allegation of Colonel 
Crawley, that it was he, the adjutant, and 
not Colonel Crawley himself, who gave the 
order that the sentry should be posted in- 
side and not outside of the room in which 
Sergeant Major Lilley was confived, and 
in which his wife was lying ill. That 
was a point which bore strongly on the cha- 
racter and moral guilt of Colonel Crawley ; 
but when Colonel Crawley affirmed one 
thing, and Lieutenant Fitzsimon affirmed 
exactly the reverse, it was obviously im- 
possible for any one at home to come to 
any decision on the matter until it had been 
thoroughly investigated on the spot. It 
was necessary that the conduct of Colonel 
Crawley with respect to these charges, and 
also the circumstances which accompanied 
the withdrawal of the letter from Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon, in which he contradicted the 
statement of Colonel Crawley, should be 
made the subject of an investigation. [Mr. 
ContneHaM: What about the memoran- 
dum?] The memorandum published by 
His Royal Highness condemned in very 
strong terms the conduct of Colonel Craw- 
ley, chiefly with reference to the internal 
discipline of the regiment ; but at the date 
of its publication His Royal Highness was 
not in possession of the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate General, or of all the 
facts, as they now appeared before the 
House. It was evident, if the facts were 
as he had stated them, that Colonel Craw- 
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ley, though there might be great moral 
guilt resting upon him, could not be pun- 
ished, except on that collateral point which 
he had said was the subject of an investi- 
ion. It would have been a great deal 
more satisfactory to himself, and doubtless 
to the House likewise, if he could have 
come down that night and handed over to 
them a victim who should atone for the 
wrongs and sufferings of Sergeant Major 
Lilley and his comrades. Although he 
could not produce a victim to the House, 
his consolation was, that he had told them 
without any reserve the facts of that most 
inful case ; but he was sure that, on re- 
tion, the House would agree with him, 
that not even the horror which such a 
tragedy inspired, or not even the disgust 
which was caused by a contemplation of 
such mismanagement and such military 
scandals as had been revealed in the case 
of the 6th Dragoons, would justify the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Secretary of 
State, in departing one hair’s breadth from 
the strict rules and principles of justice. 
Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, that he 
thought that sufficient evidence had been 
Jaid before the House to warrant the con- 
clusion that a gross injustice had been per- 
ted. He did not participate in the 
warmth of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
who had expressed, in honest and indignant 
terms, his great astonishment that His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief — 
knowing and reprobating the circumstances 
of this deplorable case—should allow Colo. 
nel Crawley to remain one day at the head 
of his regiment ; but he was satisfied, that 
if such an outrage as that to which Ser- 
geant Major Lilley had been subjected were 
to be committed among civilians, no mere 
rank would save the guilty party from an 
immediate judicial inquiry. It was not sa- 
tisfactory to be told that Colonel Crawley 
was continued in command of his regiment 
timply because he enjoyed the confidence 
of his superior officer. Why, according to 
the statement of the noble Marquess, that 
superior officer was himself implicated in 
the affair ; and it must never be admitted 
that the rank of Sir William Mansfield or 
Farrell should be accepted as a 
set-off to the offence perpetrated at Mhow. 
He took leave respectfully to tell that 
House and the Commander-in-Chief, that 
if the Britith army was to enjoy the confi- 
of the country, they must be allowed 
to have the freedom from injustice and mi- 
litary tyranny that civilians enjoyed. He 
. therefore, that the noble Marquess 
would be prepared to give an assurance 
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that something more than mere collateral 
inquiry should be made. There ought to 
be a strict investigation into all the eir- 
cumstances of the case ; and if the guilt of 
this man’s death was traceable to any one, 
inasmuch as the Judge Advocate General 
had declared that the imprisonment was 
illegal, punishment should follow. Never 
had a crime more flagrant been committed 
under circumstances of greater indecency. 
One fact the noble Lord had not made any 
allusion to, and that was, that Sergeant 
Major Lilley’s wife, who had been placed 
in the same cell, died in her confinement, 
which took place under cireumstances of 
the grossest indecency. Who knew what 
that poor creature suffered in her last mo- 
ments? No more horrible case had ever 
been known in the annals of the country, 
and it passed all comprehension how Eng- 
lish men and women could be subjected to 
such brutal treatment at the hands of their 
brother Englishmen. The answer of the 
noble Lord was not, in his opinion, suffi- 
cient, and nothing less than an immediate 
inquiry, and a suspension at all events of 
Colonel Crawley during the inquiry, would 
eatisfy the just indignation of the country. 

Cotone, BARTTELOT said, he thought 
that the speech of the noble Lord would 
be read in India with some displeasure, or 
at any rate with great regret, by all the 
officers composing the Indian army, be- 
cause the noble Lord had endeavoured to 
shift the blame from one to another. He 
had left it upon nobody, but had implicated 
those general officers in India who had dis- 
tinguished themselves on all occasions, and 
who, he had hoped, would have received 
from the noble Lord complete exoneration 
in this matter. He had hoped also that 
the noble Lord would have been able 
completely to exonerate Colonel Crawley. 
[**Oh, oh!’’] He was not acquainted 
with that officer, and only defended him 
as he would defend any other absent 
man who was unjustly attacked. Many 
~tatements had been made in this country; 
but it should be borne in mind that they 
were all on one side. He would appeal to 
the House of Commons not to condemn a 
man unheard, and he believed that Colonel 
Crawley was both anxious and willing to 
meet the charge in every particular. He 
was satisfied that it was only from a sense 
of duty towards officers higher in eommand 
than himself, that Colonel Crawley had 
refrained from answering the statements 
which had appeared in the papers. With 
the exception of the noble Lord, every 
speaker had denounced him, and the hon, 
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Gentleman who had spoken first had de- 
clared that he was not fit to command the 
regiment ; but India was a distant country, 
and there were many circumstances attend- 
ing the court martial at Mhow which they 
had not been able to arrive at These 
sergeant majors were certainly believed to 
be guilty by Colonel Crawley and General 
Farrell ; and when the evidence and the 
charges preferred were forwarded to Sir Wil- 
liam Mansfield, though that officer thought 
the evidence insufficient to prove the charges 
against them, he still said, that under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, these 
men were to be kept in closer arrest until 
the termination of the court martial. If 
that were so, surely Colonel Crawley had 
some reason for what he did, and neither 
he nor any other officer ought to be hastily 
judged. It should be remembered that 
men in the army were under a different 
rule from civilians, and that they had not the 
same ready methods of redress which civi- 
lians enjoyed. A man who was serving his 
country abroad ought not therefore to be 
assailed in his absence, unless sufficient 
reasons for so doing existed. On previous 
occasions Colonel Crawley had shown great 
kindness towards the regimental sergeant 
major. He (Colonel Barttelot) was not 
going to blacken the memory of the ser- 
geant major. All he wished was to show 
that Colonel Crawley was not answerable 
for the death of the sergeant major. The 
fact was that circumstances had conduced 
to his death which no one could control. 
He was an exceedingly large man ; it was, 
as theyall knew, avery hot climate, and apo- 
plexy was often fatal in a very short time. 
The day before his death Colonel Crawley 
had asked General Farrell whether the 
close arrest might not be changed to ordi- 
nary arrest, and that request was granted, 
so that at the time of Sergeant Major 
Lilley’s death he was in ordinary arrest. 
With regard to the adjutant, Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon, to whom allusion had been made 
by the noble Lord, it did not appear from 
the remarks of Sir Hugh Rose upon the 
court martial that this officer stood very high 
in his opinion, for he said that the evidence 
of the adjutant was evasive and unsatis- 
factory, and showed his entire unfitness for 
the post. The Commander-in-Chief in 
India was not likely to be prejudiced or 
to have any bias upon such a matter; and 
that to his neglect of duty might be traced 
the annoyance caused by putting a sentinel 
in the quarters of Sergeant Major Lilley 
when he was under close arrest. [Mr. 
Coninenam: That was the statement of 
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Colonel Crawley himself.) He thought 
that nobody would believe that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India would be preju- 
diced by what might be written by Colonel 
Crawley, or that he would even read it; 
and besides he was many hundred of miles 
away from where the inquiry took place, 
General Farrell, who was in this country, 
in a letter which he held in his hand said— 


“You will perceive that another letter has ap- 
peared in The Times of this morning, signed 
‘* Civilian,” wherein a gross misrepresentation of 
the truth has been made in regard to Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon. The case is as follows :—Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon wrote, commenting, as I conceived, in 
a disrespectful manner on Sir Hugh Rose’s order; 
and this letter I advised him privately, at my 
office in Mhow, to withdraw. He said he would 
do so on my order. ‘ No, no,’ I said,‘ you can 
send it on if youlike. If you wish to withdraw it, 
it must be your own act and deed ;’ and as his own 
act and deed he did withdraw it. If I recollect 
right, my assistant adjutant general, Major Cham- 
pion, and my aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Gayer, were 
present. With reference to Colonel Crawley's 
dropping the charge of conspiracy against Ser- 
geants Lilley, Wakefield, and Duval, he had no- 
thing to do with it. I, as General commanding 
the division, received orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief directing them to be forgiven, and a 
warning order to be read out to all the non-com- 
missioned officers assembled for the purpose. This 
order I duly read, and Sergeants Wakefield and 
Duval were released accordingly. Sergeant Du- 
val had been in hospital for a short time with 
fever, which was very prevalent in the regiment 
at the time—nothing more. A summary of evi- 
dence was sent in by Colonel Crawley to me, 
against the sergeants, which summary | forwarded 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and it was his order 
that no prosecution against them should take 
place, and that they should be forgiven.” 


This showed that Colonel Crawley was not 
to blame, and he was sure that the sense 
of justice entertained by Englishmen would 
lead them to feel that this was not a case 
to be decided in any hurry or upon any 
one-sided view. The sick wife of Sergeant 
Major Lilley died, and he was sure that no 
one deplored her less and that of the ser- 
geant major more than Colonel Crawley 
must have done. But Colonel Crawley’s 
wife was now in this country, and annony- 
mous letters had been sent to her declaring 


‘that on her husband’s arrival in this coun- 


try a charge of manslaughter would be pre- 
ferred against him. Every one must de- 
precate such conduct. It had been said 
that Colonel Crawley ought to be removed 
from the command of his regiment ; but 
was it probable, that if he were unfit for 
the command, he would be retained in it 
by the Commander-in-Chief ? That was 
prima facie evidence that he was not guilty, 
and in his opinion he was rightly and 
justly retained in the position he occupied. 
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In conclusion, he would appeal to the 
House and to the country not, for the sake 
of doing what was alleged to be an act of 
justice to a man who had died in the ser- 
vice, to do an act of injustice towards a 
men who was still serving his Queen and 
country to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT was surprised 
that the hon. and gallant Officer should 
have charged the noble Lord with not hav- 
ing done his duty towards these officers ; 
for he certainly thought, after hearing the 
circumstances of the case, that the noble 
Lord had dealt very tenderly with them ; 
because, though to some extent blame was 
east on each of them, they were all acquit- 
ted by the noble Lord of any share in the 
blame. The hon. and gallant Member had 
told the House that Colonel Crawley was 
not to blame ; but he wished the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had gone one step fur- 
ther, and informed the House, if Colonel 
Orawley was not to blame, who was? The 
undertaking by the Government to make a 
little compensation by a sum of money to 
the family of Sergeant Major Lilley had 
very little to do with the great question 
under consideration. It was of the last im- 

tance that those in command, having 
iberty and life at their disposal, should 
use their great power with tenderness and 
with an extreme desire to do justice ; and 
if justice was altogether neglected and set 
at nought, as it had been in that particular 
ease, some one must be responsible, and 
an inquiry should be instituted until the 
reponsible individual was found. That 
there might be extenuating circumstances, 
he was quite willing to admit ; and, in the 
absence of the guilty party, he was willing 
to believe that the lamentable occurrence 
was the result of some mistake on the part 
of one, perhaps of many persons; but 
surely no officer could be ignorant of the 
Articles of War, and that they had no right 
to hold an individual under arrest for a pe- 
riod of a month, without bringing that in- 
dividual to a court martial. He believed, 
that eight days was the limit, unless under 
special circumstances. If Sergeant Major 
Lilley happened to be a large man, and li- 
able to apoplexy, there was the more reason 
for caution in the selection of the place of 
confinement. Under all the circumstances, 
he thought that the noble Marquess had 
exercised great fairness towards the offi- 
ters ; but he still hoped that a rigid inquiry 
vould be instituted into the affair. 


Carrars ARCHDALL said, that after 
statement of the noble Marquess, that 
VOL. CLXXI. | rarep sentes.] 
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further inquiry was to take place, no good 
purpose could be gained by prolonging the 
present debate ; but, as an old Inniskilling 
officer, he felt for the character of the re- 
giment, and he therefore regarded with 
satisfaction the testimony borne to its 
former good condition by the Commander- 
in-Chief. He hoped, that when the matter 
before the House was brought to a eon- 
clusion, the Inniskilling Dragoons would 
be restored to their previous state of disci- 
pline and efficiency. He did not think that 
under no circumstances could a command- 
ing officer be removed from his command 
without committing some crime ; for when 
a regiment, whose discipline and good con- 
duct had been remarkable in every respect, 
became afterwards in such a state as the 
Inniskillings were in subsequently to their 
arrival in India, the fact of that unfavour- 
able change taking place, might of itself, 
under the circumstances, be a sufficient 
cause for the removal of the commanding 
officer. 

Mr. HEADLAM observed, that the 
reason why Colonel Crawley was not re- 
moved, was because what he did was 
sanctioned by his superiors in command. 
After that fact had been ascertained, it 
was impossible to remove him. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Supply considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

* That a sum, not exceeding £165,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for 
constructing certain Harbours of Refuge. 

Mr. LINDSAY asked, whether the 
foundations of the works for the harbour 
at Dover were laid to the whole extent ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET stated, that 
what was being done with respect to Dover 
Harbour was the completion of the struc- 
ture on the foundations already laid down. 
The Government were not extending the 
foundations of the harbour beyond the point 
which would allow two ships to lie along- 
side the new pier. 

Mr. PEEL observed, that a contract 
had been made, and the total estimate of 
£650,000 for Dover Harbour was not likely 
to be exceeded. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, that under these 
Q . 
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cireumstances he would exclude Dover 
from the remarks he was about to make ; 
but he should simply move that the Vote 
be reduced by £80,000—the amount re- 
quired for Alderney Harbour. That could 
not in any way be described as a harbour 
of refuge, though the money was asked for 
under that head. Alderney was entirely 
out of the way of ships entering or leaving 
the Channel, and no sane man would at- 
tempt to run for that harbour in a gale of 
wind, because it was surrounded by dan- 
gers. But then it was said to be a good 
military station. He was not able to de- 
liver an opinion on that point, but he un- 
derstood that some competent professional 
authorities declared that it would require 
from 3,000 to 8,000 men to garrison it in 
the event of war. Since the Vote was 
taken last Session a plan of the works had 
been laid before the House, and from that 
plan he had no hesitation in saying, that if 
the Government consulted their engineers, 
they would learn from them that the har- 
bour could not be made safe and efficient 
for less than £2,000,000. The original 
Estimate was £620,000. Already that 
estimate had been exceeded by £427,000, 
and at least £750,000 more would be re- 
quired to make a safe harbour of it. The 
late Government were very candid in the 
matter; the report of their officers dis- 
tinetly stated that the work would require 
£2,000,000 : but the present Government, 
when they came into office, set that esti- 
mate aside, and came down to the House 
stating that they could make an efficient 
harbour for £1,300,000. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the omission 
from the Vote of the sum of £80,000 re- 
quired for Alderney Harbour. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Item of £80,000, for the Har- 
bour at Alderney, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.” 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
thought it would be very unwise in the 
Committee to consent to his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. Though he did not mean 
to go into the military merits of Alderney, 
there was no doubt that in the judgment of 
naval and military officers the harbour was 
of the highest value as a look-out station, 
and he protested strongly against his hon. 
Friend’s assumption that it was entirely 
useless. He would frankly and freely 
state what had been done by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the matter. Almost the 
first act of the Government, when they came 
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into office in July 1859, was to inquire how 
far it would be advisable to extend the 
harbour, They found that the substrue. 
ture of the great break water had been laid 
down to a certain point, and they sent for 
the engineers employed by the Admiralty 
to ask them whether it would be 
sible to limit the completion of the break. 
water up to that point. The engineers 
told them that the contractors had been 
led to expect that the work would be ex. 
tended to a considerable distance beyond 
that point, and likewise that it was intend. 
ed to erect an arm of the breakwater on 
the eastern side of the harbour. The Go 
vernment then asked whether it would be 
possible to make an arrangement with the 
contractors, so that the breakwater should 
not be earried beyond the foundations al- 
ready existing. A great deal of corre. 
spondence took place with the eontractors, 
who said, that having been led to believe 
that the work was to be earried much far. 
ther, they had procured plant for that pur- 
pose, and had gone to considerable expense 
in making other preparations ; and that 
they could not agree to stop the break- 
water without a large compensation. After 
many communications an arbitration was 
proposed, and he was glad to be able to 
inform the Committee that an arrangement 
had been made with the contractors by 
which they would receive a fair and rea- 
sonable compensation for their plant and 
any expenses which they had incurred. 
The Government had stopped the eastern 
arm of the breakwater, and they had also 
stopped the extension of the breakwater 
beyond the point to whieh the substrueture 
had been laid down. All they were doing 
was to complete the superstructure as far 
as the foundations had already been Iaid. 
Up to that point a great mass of stones 
had been thrown down for a foundation, 
which, being during the spring tides ouly 
eleven feet from the surface, constituted 
a great danger to vessels of a moderate 
draught which took the harbour in a gale 
of wind. The present Government had 
not caused a single stone to be thrown ia 
beyond the foundations which they found 
there when they came into office ; so that, 
in fact, all they were doing was to complete 
what had previously been commenced ; | 
he besought the Committee to con 
what a disgrace it would be to the country 
if they left underneath the water a 8m 
which must be a snare to vessels taking 
the harbour in bad weather. Such was 
the simple statement of the ease. The 
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Government had come to a fair arrange- 
ment with the contractors, and had given 
up the construction of the eastern arm. 
It was impossible to say exactly, when 
dealing with works below the water, but 
he trusted that the sum of £1,300,000 
would not be exceeded ; and after commu- 
nications with the engineers, and after 
visiting the harbour in company with the 
Duke of Somerset, he had every reason 
to believe that the breakwater would be 
eompleted to the point which he had men- 
tioned for that sum, which would like- 
wise include the cost of blasting some 
sunken rocks inside the breakwater. The 
Government were really only doing that 
which would give, if not a good, at least 
a fair harbour of refuge. The Committee 
would be deceived if they supposed that 
it was unsafe for vessels. A man-of- 
war was lying there during the winter 
months, and it did afford shelter to small 
vessels, of which class were the vessels 
which would be employed in watching an 
enemy's coast. The Government was not 
going to extend the works. On the con- 
tary, they had made such arrangements 
as would render it very difficult indeed 
for any Government to extend them. 
Under these circumstances, he did hope 
the Committee would allow them to com- 
plete a work which, if left unfinished, 
“ey be an everlasting disgrace to Eng- 
nd. 

Sn JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, that 
it appeared from the statement of the noble 
Lord that after spending a million of money 
they had succeeded in creating a shoal so 
dangerous that the Government had to 
apply to lay out a large sum of money in 
order to raise it above the water, whereby 
ships might avoid it. He would recom- 
mend the Government to buoy it, and leave 
itas it was. His noble Friend had said 
that the harbour would be available to small 
vessels, and from his (Sir James Elphin- 
stone’s) experience of the navigation of the 
Channel, he should say that none but very 
small vessels would ever venture near the 
Race of Alderney. He coneeived there 
Were few events more remote than a war 
with France ; and as that possibility seem- 
ed the only argument for this expenditure, 
he thought it would be much better to 
apply this £80,000 to the commencement 
of a harbour of refuge at Filey Bay, for 
which the President of the Board of Trade 
admitted that a good case had been made 
out. The Government was not always 
Yery merciful to contractors ; but on this 
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oceasion no harshness appeared to have 
been used towards them. He would like 
to know, however, why the alteration of 
the contract had not been brought under 
the notice of the House? The works at 
Cherbourg were commeneed in 1750, and 
they were discontinued from time to time 
whenever there was a pressure on the funds 
of the French Government. No detriment 
could occur by letting the works at Alder- 
ney lie in abeyance for a few years. He 
should certainly vote for the reduction of 
the Vote to nil. 

Mr. EVANS said, that after a severe 
gale he and some friends had visited Alder- 
ney in a yacht, and found that two vessels 
had shortly before been wrecked within the 
harbour itself, so completely that not a ves- 
tige was to be seen. Still he did not see 
how things eould be left as they were. He 
thought the works must be completed, and 
should therefore support the Vote. 

In reply to Mr. Baxter, 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
compensation to the contractors was in- 
cluded in the sum which he had named. 

In reply to Mr. W. Wittiams, 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
thought the works at Portland would be 
finished next year by a Vote of a very small 
sum—-under £20,000. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that as the 
pier marked K on the plans was stopped, 
there was not an engineer with the slight- 
est regard for his character who would say 
that the works which were to be completed 
would be of the slightest use. If there was 
to bea harbour at all, £750,000 more must 
be expended. The Government had better 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Baronet 
and buoy the place where the débris was 
deposited. The disgrace to the country 
was that they had ever been sueh fools as 
to spend their money at all at Alderney, 
and they would be greater fools to spend 
any more money in the same way. There 
was something like a million of money 
which the noble Lord admitted was entirely 
thrown away. [‘‘No, 7 He under- 
stood the noble Lord to say, that unless the 
Vote under discussion were passed, the har- 
bour would be entirely useless. But, pass- 
ing from Alderney, he should wish to ask 
the noble Lord whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to carry the works 
at Dover further than the foundations were 
at present laid? He put that question be- 
eanse he was of opinion, that although 
earried to that extent, they would be of 
considerable value as a pier, it would serve 
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no good purpose to prosecute them beyond 
it. 
Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had stated that the present Government 
had nothing to do with the harbour at Al- 
derney, for that it was begun by the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby. He (Lord 
Robert Montagu) denied that. The Earl 
of Derby’s Government had as little do 
with the matter as the present Government, 
for the harbour was begun in 1848 ; and 
when the fifth extension of the works was 
proposed in 1858, the Government of the 
Earl of Derby refused to sanction that ex- 
tension. If, therefore, the noble Lord op- 
posite and the present Government were 
ashamed of Alderney, and repudiated it 
altogether, he (Lord Robert Montagu), on 
the part of the Opposition, likewise repu- 
diated it. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
noble Lord was mistaken in supposing he 
meant to convey the idea that the Earl of 
Derby’s Government had commenced the 
works at Alderney. Those works were 


commenced about fifteen years ago, and 
what he had stated was, that the present 
Government found the harbour there in 
@ certain condition when they came into 


office, and that one of their earliest acts 
was to make arrangements with a view 
of limiting its extent. In answer to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Morton Peto), he might observe that 
the expediency of constructing the eastern 
arm of the breakwater was a point very 
much in dispute. The Government had, 
at all events, determined to give up the 
eastern arm, and the expense of blasting the 
rock was, however, included in the Vote, 
which, when completed, would form a great 
improvement in the harbour. With regard 
to Dover, a contract had been entered into 
to construct there a pier of a given length 
— 1,800 feet, and it would, in his opinion, 
be extremely unadvisable to break that 
contract, and enter into all the disputes 
which might follow the adoption of such a 
course. The works at Dover, he believed 
he might say, would be completed by 
November in next year, and would, when 
finished, be found most useful. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he hoped the 
Committee would have the moral courage 
to support the Amendment. He had, he 
confessed, listened with the greatest pos- 
sible astonishment to the statements which 
had been made by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had, in the first instance, stated 
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that Alderney harbour had, in his Opinion, 
great merit as a naval station ; but it was 
only two years ago that he had heard the 
noble Lord observe in that House, with 
evident dislike as to the position in which 
he was placed, that he thought Alderney 
would be of some value as a look-out station, 
But the noble Lord, with his increased ex. 
perience of office, had become bolder, and 
now told the Committee that the har. 
bour would be a great naval station. But 
in the case of a war with France the har- 
bour would require a garrison of 5,000 
men, whom they would not be able to spare 
for such a purpose. The second assertion 
made by the noble Lord had, however, 
surprised him still more than the first. He 
wished the Committee to suppose that Al- 
derney was of great advantage as a har- 
bour of refuge. That might be so ; butif 
he were correctly informed, the only vessels 
which ever took advantage of it were the 
revenue cruisers of the Emperor of the 
French. The noble Lord, however, spoke 
of difficulties which would arise between 
the Government and the contractors if 
the Committee should refuse to assent to 
the Vote; but he, for one, had not the 
slightest sympathy with the engineers or 
contractors in the case. They had, he 
believed, in constructing the harbour in 
question, been simply filehing money out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of this 
country, and he thought it was quite time 
Parliament should take the matter in hand 
and refuse to grant any more money. His 
hon. Friend behind him bore testimony to 
the unsafe state of the harbour. He must 
remind the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone), who had referred 
to contracts being sanctioned by that 
House, that no contracts for the works 
had ever been laid before them, nor any 
plan, except the original one, which in- 
volved an expenditure of only £600,000. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that the House would do well to adopt the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. Rather 
than complete the piers, as proposed, he 
would act upon the suggestion which, he 
believed, had been made to the Government 
by an eminent engineer officer, aud blow up 
the works which were likely to prove ob- 
structive to shipping. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the question 9 
to the propriety of the Vote did not de- 
pend entirely upon the commercial or mili- 
tary value of the harbour, but upon & com 
parison of the sum voted with the sum 
asked for. The argument that they were 
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on the eve of the completion of the work, 
which was used by the Government with 
effect last year and the year before, must 
now have additional force. He himself 
believed that one more Vote after that 
before the Committee would be sufficient 
for the completion of the works. The 
Government had done their best to carry 
out the wishes expressed by the Committee 
last year. They had abandoned the con- 
struction of the eastern arm ; and as they 
only desired to complete the western break- 
water, which would otherwise become a 
sunken reef dangerous to vessels approach- 
ing the harbour, he trusted that the Com- 
mittee would take the same view of the 
matter as they had previously adopted, 
and vote the sum which was asked for. 

Sr MORTON PETO said, he was 
willing to accept the promise of the noble 
Lord that the pier at Dover should not be 
extended beyond the length of 1,800 feet. 
What he had said with regard to the pier 
marked K was that it would give no pro- 
tection to the harbour, and that to give 
security from easterly gales they would have 
to construct a protecting pier across the 
harbour, at an expense of £700,000, in 
addition to the £1,300,000. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Nothing 
is more easy than to say that a work is of 
no use and of no value. I can quite un- 
derstand, that if we were beginning de 
novo, hon. Gentlemen might entertain a 
diferent opinion as to whether it was or 
was not expedient to make a harbour at 
Alderney. I think it would be expedient ; 
other people may entertain a contrary opi- 
nion : but I cannot understand the reason- 
ing upon which hon. Gentlemen ask that, 
great progress having been made, a har- 
bour having been nearly constructed, and 
there being the foundation of part of a 
pier within a certain distance of high 
water, we should leave things as they are, 
and make that a source of danger which 
ought to be a means of safety. It is 
stated that the harbour is insecure, and 
that some yachts were damaged in the 
late storm; but if the pier, the foundations 
of which have been already carried about 
to the point D, were raised, that would 
give the safety which is now wanting. 
Then it is said that there are rocks in the 
harbour ; but my noble Friend has stated 
that they are to be blasted, and that will 
remove that objection. My noble Friend 
has told the Committee that the naval 


Lords of the Admiralty who were at Alder- 
ney with him, and inspeeted the harbour, 
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are of opinion that the harbour, when 
completed, as we propose to complete it, 
will in case of war be a valuable look-out 
station. I really do think that under these 
circumstances it would be trifling with the 
national interests if the Committee were to 
determine to refuse the sum which is now 
asked to complete the harbour, not to the 
extent originally contemplated, but to the 
extent fixed last year, and up to point D 
upon the plan. 

Sirk JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that the argument of the Secretary of the 
Treasury would justify any absurdity under 
the sun. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that although the 
eastern arm had been abandoned, the Esti- 
mate remained the same as last year— 
£1,300,000. If any hon. Member would 
look at the Chart, he would see that during a 
galeof wind from the eastward nothing would 
hold the shipping in the harbour. It was 
not £80,000 but £1,000,000 whieh would 
be required to make the harbour secure. 
If hon. Members were prepared to spend 
that sum, let them vote with the Govern- 
ment ; if not, he hoped they would support 
the Amendment. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the sum of £1,300,000 was not fixed as 
that which the harbour would actually cost. 
He believed, but considering the uncer- 
tainty of works in deep water he could 
not of course affirm, that the expenditure 
would be considerably less than that, be- 
cause the Government had knocked off 
£100,000 for the eastern arm. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 62; 
Noes 76: Majority 14. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £48,339, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the 
New Packet Harbour and Harbour of Refuge at 
Holyhead, for Portpatrick Harbour, and for Works 
at Spurn Point.” 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to ask for an explanation of the item which 
had reference to Portpatrick Harbour. He 
understood it was proposed to Vote this 
year for the improvement of the harbour 
the sum of £5,000. Nothing would be 
more interesting than a Return of the 
money spent on the harbour during this 
century. It would startle the Committee 
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if they could see the figures ; and, for all 
the good that has been done, the money 
might just as well have been dropped into 
the sea that flowed into the harbour. If 
the Committee could see the harbour, they 
would unanimously conclude, that if they 
were to spend half a million upon it, they 
could not make it a harbour fit for a vessel 
worthy the name of a packet ship. What 
was the item of £5,000 for? Was it part 
of a larger sum? If so, what was the 
amount of the larger sum? He had heard 
rumours of an engagement or undertaking 
that had been given by the Treasury to 
expend £25,000 in the course of the next 
year or two, and he hoped that some expla- 
nation would be given. There was a railway 
to Portpatrick on the one side and to Dona- 
ghadee on the other side, and they hoped 
to see steamers going from one port to 
the other. He had heard a rumour that 
a subsidy had been promised for a mail 
service to carry mails between Scotland 
and Ireland by way of Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee, and he wished to know whe- 
ther the expenditure on account of the 
harbour had anything to do with a project 
of that kind, and whether any payment on 
account of the mails had been promised. 


At present the mails between Scotland and 
Ireland were carried between Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Belfast, by boats, which 
performed the service well ; and they knew 
what had been expended to improve the 
communication between England and Ire- 


land. Would it not be better to give up 
spending money on the harbour of Port. 
patrick until some definite seheme was pro- 

by which they might be assured of a 
useful result ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that about 
twelve years ago, there was a stop to the 
expenditure of large sums on Portpatrick 
harbour, because it was thought perfectly 
impossible to make anything of it, in con- 
sequence of the foundation being solid 
rock. Was it intended to recommence an 
expenditure that had been discontinued 
under such circumstances ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, Port- 
sow harbour was one of those which, 

y an act of last Session, was transferred 
to the Board of Trade. He could not tell 
how much had been spent on it during the 
eentury, but he could say what was going 
on at that time. So far as he could in- 
form himself by reading the correspond- 
ence that related to the works in progress, 
and for which the Vote was asked, there 
had been a contract for which the Govern- 


Sir Hugh Cairns 
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ment to which he had the honour to be 
long, was not responsible—he took it as it 
stood, as one that must be performed. [¢ 
was made in 1856, and the House had 
sanctioned it by voting the money to give 
effect to an engagement between the Trea. 
sury on the one hand and certain railway 
companies on the other. The engage. 
ment on the part of the Government was 
that they would make the harbours of 
Donaghadee and Portpatrick suitable for 
vessels adapted to carry on a mail service 
between those ports. The railway com. 
panies undertook to bring their lines down 
to the harbours, and also to establish 
mail service; but there was never any 
promise of what had been called a subsidy 
for the mail service. All that was under 
taken was that a fair and proper remunera. 
tion should be given for the actual freight 
and carriage of such letters as might be 
sent by the Post Office between Portpat. 
rick and Donaghadee. He believed he was 
within the mark in stating that something 
like £700,000 or £800,000 had been 
spent by these companies in bringing their 
railways down to these respective ports ia 
pursuance of that agreement, and the Go. 
vernment had also expended considerable 
sums in carrying out their part of the con- 
tract. It was originally suggested that 
the Government should expend £20,000; 
but unfortunately it was found that that 
estimate was not sufficient to complete 
entirely the deepening of the harbour, and 
those improvements that were considered 
necessary for carrying on the mail service. 
The matter could not be said to be entirely 
decided between the companies and the 
Government in reference to the mail ser 
vice. There had been a reference to the 
Post Office as to what amount of payment 
they would be prepared to recommend for 
the carriage of the letters, and the Vote 
would be subject to the arrangements that 
were under consideration, and with the 
view on the part of the Government that 
they were bound honestly, and in good 
faith to those companies, to fulfil their 
share of the undertaking which had been 
entered into. Whether it was a provident 
or improvident contract, it was not for him 
to say ; he found it in existence ; he found 
the companies had so far carried out their 
portion of the engagement ; and the pre 
cise condition of the remainder of it on the 
part of the Government, in consequence 

the reference to the Post Office, was under 
consideration. It was not to be supposed 
that any new matter had been introduced ; 
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the Committee must not imagine that any- 
thing was now proposed by the Govern- 
ment except in continuation of what had 
been already begun, and in fulfilment of 
those engagements that were undertaken 
in the year 1856. 

Sin HUGH CAIRNS said, that after 
the explanation given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the subject assumed a magni- 
tude and a grandeur which he had not 
anticipated. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Committee was bound by a 
contract which was communicated to the 
House some years ago, and that the Go- 
vernment were doing nothing more than 
carrying it into effect. What was the 
contract? If Parliament were bound hand 
and foot, they ought at least to know the 
nature of their engagements. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not presume to say 
that there was any writing to which they 
could appeal. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON could not re- 
tite from memory the words of the instra- 
ment or document which embodied the 
contract, but it had been laid on the 
table of the House, he believed, more 
than once. The full particulars of the 
engagement under which the money was 
originally voted had been laid on the 
table of the House, and it was competent 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
refer to that instrument. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of an ‘* in- 
strument.”” What was the instrument ? 
The only thing, so far as he was aware, 
which had ever been laid before the House, 
was an Estimate of £20.000 for contem- 
plated improvements in Portpatrick har- 
bour. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wish- 
ed to explain. Perhaps ** instrument” was 
a wrong word to use, But the corre- 
spondence constituting the engagement 
or agreement between the companies and 
the Government, under which the original 
Votes were asked, had been laid- on the 
table of the House over and over again. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, the con- 
tract referred to was growing rather vague 
in its terms. It had ceased to be an 
“instrnment,”” and had beeome “an en- 
gagement, an agreement, or a corre- 
spondence."” Whatever its nature might 
have been, the Government were only 
pledged to an expenditure of £20,000, 
and that sum, with the exception of 
£1,000, had already been laid out; and 
he ventured to say that the improvement 
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of Portpatrick harbour was not the least 
nearer completion than it was before. If 
the Vote was approved of by the Com- 
mittee, they would he bound perpetually 
to the expenditure. They were told that 
the effect of the agreement entered into 
was this—that the Government had — 
with the railway companies to make Port. 
patrick harbour available for mail vessels 
earrying the mail service between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee. He ventured to 
say, upon his own opinion and his own 
knowledge of the district, that it was 
not £5,000, £20,000, or £200,000 that 
would secure the result desired. But they 
had heard something more. He had asked 
if they were under any agreement with 
regard to the letters and mails ; and the 
President of the Board of Trade had re- 
plied that there was no positive contract 
for the conveyance of the mails, but there 
had been an agreement to remunerate the 
companies for carrying letters. Would 
some Member of the Government be good 
enough to explain the difference? The 
item of £5,000 was stated to form por- 
tion of the general arrangement which had 
been referred to the consideration of the 
postal authorities, Surely it was not un- 
reasonable to suggest, that until the House 
had the entire subject before it, the money 
ought to be withheld. He was quite pre- 
pared to vote £1,000, being the balance 
of the £20,000 formerly sanctioned ; but, 
for the reasons he had given, he would 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £43,339, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the 
New Packet Harbour and Harbour of Refuge at 
Holyhead, for Portpatrick Harbour, and for Works 
at Spurn Point,” 


Mr. COX said, his official duties fre- 
quently called him over to the north of 
Ireland, and all the information he had 
gathered led him to support the view taken 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bel- 
fast. He thought, however, that it was 
necessary that they should know what was 
the amount the Government proposed to 
expend upon the harbour at Portpatrick, 
beeause he was free to admit that he con- 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade in think- 
ing, that when contracts were entered into 
by one Government, they ought honestly to 
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be carried out by another. He congratu- 
lated the President of the Board of Trade 
upon the change which had taken place in 
his opinion since the recent discussion on a 
contract entered into by the predecessors 
in office of the existing Administration. 
He quite concurred that they ought to 
supply, by a Vote of that House, the money 
for the performance of any contract which 
had been heretofore made ; and as it only 
required £1,000 to do that, he should vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Belfast. As to Portpatrick harbour, it 
was useless to throw away money upon 
what residents in the locality believed 
to be an impossibility; for, according to 
them, no vessel could leave Portpatrick 
harbour during three months of every year. 
There was already a perfectly successful 
connection between Larne and Stranraer, 
which rendered the Portpatrick and Dona- 
ghadee route wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. MACKIE said, that it was the 
original intention of the railway company 
to have a route from Stranraer to Larne, 
and that the other route was adopted 
only because the Government insisted on it. 
At that moment Portpatrick harbour was 
unfit for the accommodation of first-class 
steamers. A manifest injustice would ob- 
viously be done to the railway company if, 
after having been compelled, at great ex- 
pense, to go to Portpatrick, the Govern- 
ment failed to put the harbour in a proper 
condition for traffic. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that probably no 
hov. Member in the House was better 
acquainted with the locality than him- 
self; and the real truth was, that not- 
withstanding the admirable way in which 
the President of the Board of Trade stood 
up for existing contracts, the proposed 
Vote was a downright useless expendi- 
ture of money. He thought it was the 
duty of every Member, notwithstanding 
that the expenditure might prove useful to 
his particular locality, to protest against 
such waste of the public money. The route 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) was far 
better; and although it was being carried 
on under struggling circumstances, there 
was no doubt it would ultimately be suc- 
cessful and meet the general convenience. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that as a naval 
man, an inhabitant of the district, and with 
some knowledge of Portpatrick harbour, he 
differed considerably from the last speaker. 
For a considerable time steamers ran all 
the year round from Portpatrick to Dona- 


Mr. Cox 
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ghadee, and they were taken off not because 
the harbour was a bad one, but for other 
reasons ; for instance, that the steam traffie 
was not supplied sufficiently with railway 
traffic to make it available for postal com- 
munication with Ireland. At very great 
trouble and expense a railway had been 
constructed there. The Government com. 
pelled the company to continue the railway 
from Stranraer to Portpatrick, at an ex. 
pense of £70,000 or £80,000, which they 
would never have entered into unless the 
Government had promised that they would 
accommodate them with a harbour fit for 
traffic. He should certainly support the 
Vote. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, it was 
evident a contract in good faith had been 
entered into, and they were bound to see 
it carried out. If the President of the 
Board of Trade would undertake to say 
that the work would be satisfactorily com. 
pleted for the amount proposed, and the 
House would not be asked for a further 
Vote, he would support the proposal. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
quite a misapprehension to suppose that 
the Government were entering on a large 
and indefinite expenditure — £200,000 or 
£5v0,000 — in connection with the pro- 
posed object. According to the engineer's 
report, the sum of £10,000 at the outside 
would be sufficient to complete all that it 
was necessary for Government to do in 
order to fulfil their engagement. After 
carefully examining the correspondence on 
the subject, he had come to the conclusion 
that the Government would not be acting 
in good faith if they did not ask Parliament 
for a further sum for the improvement of 
Portpatrick harbour. For the present, 
£5,000 was proposed ; and he believed 
small addition would render the harbour 
capable of accommodating steamers. If 
the Committee refused to vote any more 
money, then all the expenditure which had 
already been incurred would be thrown 
away. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would support 
the Government, upon the distinct under- 
standing that the expenditure should not 
exceed £5,000 during the present year, 
and £5,000 next year. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS observed, that 
the vessels which had formerly used Port- 
patrick harbour were no better than the 
worst of the Thames steamers. At that 
moment that harbour was not in such & 
condition that passengers could go that 
way. The distance from Stranraer 
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Portpatrick was only seven or eight miles, 
and it would be infinitely cheaper to pay 
every shilling of the outlay on the line be- 
tween these two places, than to attempt to 
improve Portpatrick harbour. If there was 
acontract, he should be the last man to ask 
the Government to depart from it; but 
where was itto be found? He could not 
help again asking the question what the 
contract with the Government really was ? 
Would the Government produce it ? Where 
was the estimate of the sum required to 
give effect to the contract? The President 
of the Board of Trade said, that the amount 
was “‘ something like £10,000." He knew 
what £5,000 meant, and £10,000; but 
what ‘something like £10,000 ”’ was, he 
could not guess. He was glad to find that 
the Government had improved within the 
last few days in their opinion of the advisa- 
bility of adhering to contracts. Well, if 
there were a contract, let the Committee 
see it; but until then let them put a stop 
to the expenditure by postponing the 
Vote. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that the Govern- 
ment had shown no sensitiveness or squeam- 
ishness in doing away with the Dover con- 
tract, and he was therefore surprised that 
they should lay so much stress on the ex- 
istence of a contract in the case under 
consideration. 

Mr. HASSARD said, that the route 
from Portpatrick to Donaghadee was one 
of the best routes between England and 
Ireland ; and he trusted that no money ne- 
cessary for maintaining the service would 
be denied. 

Me. W.WILLIAMS said, he would again 
remind the Committee that an enormous 
amount of public money had been expended 
on the harbour of Portpatrick. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he felt 
compelled to differ from his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir H. Cairns). He should 
support the Vote, not on the ground of a 
contract alone, but because the route be- 
tween Portpatrick and Donaghadee was 
the most convenient route between this 
country and Ireland. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
support the vote as proposed by the Govern- 
ment, on the ground of the absolute ne- 
eessity of upholding the public faith in all 
cases of contract. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
fully agreed, that if a contract existed, the 
Government were bound to sustain it. But 
Was there or was there not a contract ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 





of the Board of Trade had given two or 
three explanations to the Committee. He 
said he had read the whole of the corre- 
spondence, and that the Government were 
bound to vote the money. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman state whether the 
Government were bound te go on expend- 
ing a definite or indefinite sum on the 
harbour, and whether their obligations 
would be fulfilled by the expenditure of 
£20,000, which had already taken place? 
If the engagement, whatever it was, had 
been fulfilled, he should feel at perfect 
liberty to reject the Vote. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that he wished to 
know whether the contract was to spend 
£10,000 to encourage the railways, or 
was it to make a harbour that would be 
accessible to vessels of such @ size as 
would be able to carry on a passenger 
traffic. If the latter, he thought £200,000 
would be nearer the real cost. 

Mr. COX. said, he considered that the 
Committee ought to know what the con- 
tract was. From what he had seen of the 
port, and from what he was informed, he 
believed the cost would certainly be nearer 
£200,000 than £10,000. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that per- 
haps he had been in error in using the term 
contract, which implied a legal instrument ; 
but there was such a thing as an engage- 
ment. He. found there was a Treasury 
Minute of July 26, 1858, during the 
Government of the Earl of Derby, which, 
referring to a Minute of the preceding 
Government undertaking to effeet certain 
improvements in the ports, so as to render 
them suitable for the packet service, upon 
the faith of which undertaking the railway 
companies had expended certain sums, con- 
firmed the preceding Minute. The Vote 
was simply intended honourably to carry 
out and complete that engagement. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he thought 
it was right, in matters of the sort, that the 
Committee should leave out of sight whe- 
ther the contract or engagement was en- 
tered into by one Government or by an- 
other. The right hon. Gentleman had at 
last given the information that was desired. 
He would only remark that the contract 
was so undefined that he hoped in future 
some more definite arrangements would be 
entered into, and that the Government 
would not, year after year, be able to ap- 
peal to the Minute as sanctioning aVote of 
£10,000 or £20,000 as necessary to keep 


‘faith. He admitted that by that Minute 


they were bound to assent to the Vote, 
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and therefore would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he ob- 
jected to the Vote of £1,000 for Spurn 
Point. 

Mr. PEEL said, it was only a re-Vote. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought that the owners of the shores, who 
derived benefit from the works, ought to 
defray the cost, and therefore he should 
move to reduce the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £47,339, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for Works and Expenses at the 
New Packet Harbour and Harbour of Refuge at 
Holyhead, for Portpatrick Harbour, and for Works 
at Spurn Point.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £89,618, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
foement during the year ending on the 31st day of 

arch 1864, for Erecting, Repairing, and Main- 
taining the several Public Buildings in the Depart- 
ment of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the 
form in which the Vote was submitted to 
the Committee. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to call 
attention to a few of the items in connec- 
tion with Dublin Castle. A very liberal 
salary was granted to the satrap or pro- 
consul, who was acceptable, no doubt, to 
the citizens and hon. Members for Dublin, 
though not very acceptable to the people 
of the provinces. Any hon. Member who 
should say that the Lord Lieutenant was 
not the greatest ornament of Ireland would 
expose himself to all sorts of misrepresen- 
tation from the Dublin newspapers, as he 
himself did once when he placed on the 
paper merely a notice for inquiry into the 
utility of the Lord Lieutenant. There were 
more patronage, more pickings, more cor- 
ruption of every sort, and more absolute 
authority in the officials of Dublin Castle 
than the Queen herself possessed. The 
first item to which he would call attention 
wus—for general repairs and alterations in 
the state rooms, public offices, and official 
residences in Dublin Castle, £3,686 ; and 


Sir Hugh Cairns 





for furniture and fittings, £2,619; in all 
£6,305 ; and at page 34 were items of 4 
similar description for the Phanix Park 
residences of the same offivials—the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Chief Seeretary, and the 
Under Secretary, all Englishmen; some 
of those official paupers forced upon Ire 
land and sustained at the expense of the 
State ; men of great wealth, no doubt, but 
who had come over to quarter themselves 
upon the Irish establishments. Well, re. 
pairs, alterations, furniture, and fittings for 
the Phenix Park residences of those gen- 
tlemen were set down at £5,646, in addi- 
tion to the £6,305 for Dublin Castle; 
making in all nearly £12,000. Then there 
was another item for the Phenix Park 
itself, which was their playground, where 
they played cricket and croquet ; in which 
they spent most of their time. In short, 
the entire Vote amounted almost to £20,000, 
which no doubt would meet with the entire 
approval of the hon. Member for Dublin. 

Mr. VANCE said, though he had the 
honour of representing Dublin, he had no- 
thing to do with the Castle, the politics of 
its preseut occupants being very different 
from his. However, it was an Irish insti- 
tution, and he thought it his duty to de- 
fend it. The observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber would have been much more to the 
purpose had they been applied to the Votes 
for the parks, palaces, and buildings of this 
metropolis, instead of to the trifling sum 
asked for the Castle and park of Dublin. 

Mr. PEEL explained that the estimate 
might be framed in two ways ; either the 
cost for buildings might be brought under 
view of the Committee at one time, or 
might be distributed among all the various 
services. The plan by which the Com- 
mittee could see the total cost at once was 
the better. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, there was an 
item of £3,000 for rebuilding a portion of 
Queen’s College, Cork, which had been 
burnt down. He wished to know whether 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had any 
reason to suppose that the burning was 
accidental or by design; and, if the latter, 
what steps had been taken to punish the 
misecreant who had committed the outrage. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, the Govern 
ment, having had strong reasons to sup 
pose that it was an act of an incendiary, 
had taken steps to discover him, but ha 
not been successful, as his hon. F riend was 
aware. The Vote was merely to repair the 
damage, and he thought it moderate. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, it had been repre 
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sented that the college had been burned by 

ns who objected to the teaching there, 
but 8 more unfounded charge was never 
made against a community than that which 
was involved in the application made to the 
corporation of Cork by the Government to 
levy on the citizens the cost of the burn- 
ing. The charge against the citizens of 
Cork was most unfounded and wanton. He 
had no objection that the burden should fall 
on the country generally. 

Me. PEEL said, he must altogether 
deny that any charge of complicity had 
been brought against the citizens of Cork. 
Proceedings had been taken against the 
corporation for the recovery of the amount 
of damage done, but they had failed, and 
the only resort was then to come to Par- 
jiament. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the charge had 
been disseminated all over Europe, and he 
most emphatically repudiated it. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he had visited 
the ruins, when he was told by a Professor 
that the very man who set fire to the col- 
lege was discharging his official duties on 
the spot. He hoped all the information in 
possession of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be given to the House, as he under- 
stood that some of the Professors had trans- 
mitted some very interesting reports on the 
subject. 

Mr. VANCE said, he wished to know 
when the works in the Queen’s Park, for 
which £8,400 was to be taken, would be 
proceeded with ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the works 
had been already commenced. 

Mr. LYGON inquired, how the Vote of 
£41,000 proposed for twenty-six new Coast- 
guard statious in Ireland was to be ex- 
pended? Three stations had been com- 
pleted for £1,000, and he thought there 
was some discrepancy in the sum to be 
allotted for the remainder. 

Mr. PEEL said, the greater part of the 
tum proposed was a re-Vote of what had 
taken place last year, but returned as un- 
expended. It was absolutely necessary to 
provide improved accommodation for the 
Coastguard on the coast of Ireland. On 
thirteen stations contracts had been entered 
lato for six cottages at each. The work 
was expensive—the sites being very much 
out of the way. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he wanted some de- 
tailed explanation of the charge of £12,900 
fora constabulary depot at Phenix Park, 
of which it was proposed to vote £6,000 
®Maccount. He thought there was already 
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sufficient accommodation for the consta- 
bles stationed there. Was the force to be 
doubled, or was a military barrack to be 
erected for the constabulary ? There was 
also an item of £2,000 for a model school 
at Cork to which he objected. The Votes 
for model schools in Ireland were in- 
tended to carry out English hobbies. The 
mass of the Irish people objected to those 
institutions, which were mere nests of 
proselytism. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that Phenix 
Park was the central depdt of the con- 
stabulary, and there had been great com- 
plaints for years past of the very inadequate 
accommodation existing there for that foree. 

Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask 
what Department of the Government was 
responsible for the expenditure upon build- 
ings for the Coastguard in Ireland ? 

Mr. PEEL: The Board of Works. 

Mr. MORE 0’FERRALL condemned 
the model schools in Ireland for teaching 
farming as perfectly useless, and character- 
ized the expenditure upon them as a wan- 
ton waste of public money. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he under- 
stood that the model schools were mere 
jobs, and of no benefit whatever to the 
agriculture of Ireland. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Vote for these institutions had been re- 
duced by the sam of £700, in accordance 
with a pledge given last year ; and next 
year it would undergo further reduction, 
At the same time, the schools were inti- 
mately connected with the national system 
of education in Ireland, and did a great 
deal of good in Dublin, Belfast, and other 
large towns, by bringing together and 
training young people of all sects. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, he 
denied that the model schools were any 
part of the national system of education ; 
they were an after-growth and a great 
abuse. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he objected to 
the items for additions and alterations in 
the agricultural schools, which he could 
state, from his own experience of their 
working, conferred no benefit of any kind 
upon the country. The farming practised 
in them was carried on in the most ex- 
pensive way, and was no example what- 
ever to anybody outside of them. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he could 
only reiterate his belief that the schools 
had done, and were doing, a great amount 
of good among the rer classes. At 
the same time, if hon. Gentlemen insisted 
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that the Vote should be cut down, of 
course they might be gratified. 

Mr. BAGWELL thought it would be 
a pity to abolish these institutions, which 
had done some good already, and might 
be expected to do much more. The model 
farms were admirably managed, and the 
young men educated on them made very 
excellent stewards. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he had no wish to oppose the existing 
model schools, but he objected to any 
extension of the system ; and he thought 
they might strike out the item for a new 
model school at Cork. The schools did 
little good beyond educating stewards and 
bailiffs for gentlemen. 

Mr. BUTT said, he wished to ask whe- 
ther any obligations had been incurred 
with respect to the school in question ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the land had 
been purchased. It was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a new school, but one projected some 
years ago. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, it was the revival 
of a proposal which the people of Cork 
compelled the Government to abandon in 
a former year, He would not vote against 
the agricultural schools, although it was 
little to say in their favour that they pro- 
duced stewards for landowners, and al- 
though he thought that a system which 
taught high farming was rather injurious 
than otherwise to the country. Still, if 
these schools really did any kind of service, 
he should be jealous of having them inter- 
fered with. As, however, the Government 
were trying to force thé model school at 
Cork on the district in opposition to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, he would move 
that the Vote should be reduced by £3,000, 
the amount proposed to be taken for that 
building. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that as a Member 
for the County of Cork, he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Motion of the Mayor 
of the City of Cork. It was a mistake 
to suppose that this and similar Votes to 
which reference had been made were Irish 
Votes. They were English hobbies. The 
mode! school at Dublin was neither more 
nor less than a nest for a Scotch family. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £86,618, be grant- 
ed to [ler Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for Erecting, Repairing, and Main- 
taining the several Public Buildings in the Depart- 
ment of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Treland.” 


Sir Robert Peel 





Sir HUGH CAIRNS thought that by 
reducing the Vote for agricultural schools 
to the extent of £700 the Chief Secretary 
had fairly carried out his promise of last 
Session. With respect to the model 
schools, the opinion in the North of Ireland 
was that they were of incalculable benefit, 
They were regarded, in fact, as among the 
best parts of the national system of educa. 
tion. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 19; 
Noes 84: Majority 65. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that the pro- 
posed Vote was to carry out an attempt to 
foree money upon the South of Ireland 
against the wishes of the people, and he 
regfetted to see hon. and right hon. Friends 
of his who in England supported religious 
education now voting to establish in Ire- 
land purely secular schools. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL—[Brx 106,] 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not but 
express his regret that the Secretary for 
Ireland had struck out of the Bill in the 
58th section that which, at all events, was 
a little approach to justice to the Irish 
tenants. If any English county Member 
were to tax English tenants in the way ia 
which the Bill taxed Irish tenants, he 
would not be able to show his face in 
his county afterwards. As the Bill was 
brought in, the power of referring to arbi- 
tration the amount of extra rent to be paid 
in respect of improvements was granted to 
the Irish tenants ; but as the Bill stood, the 
Commissioners of Works in [reland were to 
have the power of imposing taxation to 
which the tenants gave no consent. There 
could be no respect for the laws, if they 
were made in that way. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would move 
that the Bill be re-committed, in order to 
reinsert the word ‘arbitrators ’’ wherever 
it had been struck out. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘*‘ be ” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the word “ re-committed,” 
—(Mr. Hennessy,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 

to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 

Mr. PEEL said, that the substitution of 
the Commissioners of Works for arbitrators 
was made at the suggestion of many hon. 
Gentlemen, who pointed out that the 

wers given to arbitrators nominated by 
the Board of Works were too extensive, 
and they therefore thought that those 
powers should be executed by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works instead. The 
powers were no greater than had hitherto 
been exercised under the Drainage Act. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that the ques- 
tion referred, not to the proprietors, who 
were taken care of in every letter and 
corner of the Bill, but to the tenants, whose 
consent was not required to any part of the 
proposed improvements. It was a sem- 
blance of justice to those men that there 
should be an arbitration, because by that 
means they could have been heard; but 
there was no provision that they should be 
heard by the Commissioners. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, it would 
be an injustice to tenants to tax them for 
improvements to which they did not give 
their consent ; and he thought that if the 
Bill were adjourned for a day or two, many 
weful alterations might be suggested. 

Tate O'DONOGHUE said, he was of 
opinion that the insertion of the word 
“arbitrators ’’ would make no practical 
difference to the tenants, because they 
were mostly tenants at will, and would 
consent to any condition proposed by their 
landlords. 

Mr. BUTT said, he wished to point out 
that the Commissioners would act exactly 
a the arbitrators would have acted. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought that 
the Bill should be reprinted, so that the 
House might have an opportunity, before 
the third reading, of considering the effect 
ofthe change which had been made, 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought the 
Bill might be allowed to pass without fur- 
ther delay, The assessment under the 
tithe commutation was made without the 
interference or assent of the tenant, and 
he had never heard of a tenant complain- 


ing, 

Mz. BAG WELL said, he was sorry such 
# Amendment had been made in the Bill 
“that of doing away with the power of 
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appointing arbitrators; but as the Irish 

Members did not attend in their places, the 

Government could not be blamed for doing 

what they thought was best for Ireland ; 

still, he thought, there ought to be an ap- 
eal. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the language of 
the Bill gave plenty of protection to the 
tenant, and afforded him ample opportunity 
of stating his own case. Still, he would 
make no objection to the postponement of 
the Bill, if it were desired. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he must protest 
against the manner in which Irish legis- 
lation was conducted, and complained of 
the small respect which was paid to the 
opinions of Irish Members. [Cries of 
“* Agreed, agreed!’’] English Members, 
who were discussing English matters of 
importance, were never interrupted by such 
unseennly cries. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS BILL (Lords). 
[BILL 132.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. HUNT would confess his ignorance 
of the subject, and he wished to ask for 
some explanation of the purposes for which 
the Bill had been introduced. 

Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Bill was intended to do justice, 
and not injustice to the inhabitants of those 
islands. The islands were a small group 
of islands near Jamaica, and dependencies 
of Jamaica. The Great Cayman was an 
island twelve miles long and three broad, 
and the population was about 2,000. The 
Bill had been drawn up upon the peti- 
tion of the inhabitants, and would give 
great satisfaction to them, as it would 
give legality to the mode of govern- 
ment, which hitherto had been very im- 
perfect. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Monday 
next. 


OFFENCES (SOUTH AFRICA) BILL (Lorde). 
[Bitn 113.] comMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he should move 
that the Chairman report progress. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped some great majority of the Irish people of more 
arrangement would be made by the Go- importance than any measure which had 
veroment for the Bill to come on at a more , been introduced into that House for years, 


convenient hour. 

Ma. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
observed, that he had expected that the 
Bill would have been allowed to pass that 
stage. It had already passed through 
Committee, and for the purpose of a spe- 
cial Amendment had been re-committed, 
in deference to the wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he was per- 
fectly willing to go on with the discussion. 
The hon. Member for Taunton had given 
notice of an Amendment on the first clause ; 
but as the Bill was not expected to come on 
until Monday, was not present. 

Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the hon. Member for Taunton had 
raised the question already. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved that the 
Chairman report progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 30; 
Noes 40: Majority 10. 


Sir BROOKE BRIDGES said, he 
thought that at that late hour of the night 
(twenty minutes past one) it would be un- 
reasonable to press the Bill. He should 
therefore move that the Chairman leave 
the chair. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he did not wish to prolong the con- 
test, but protested against its being deem- 
ed unreasonable that he should seek to 
proceed with the Bill. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday next. 


RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND). 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment (Mr. H. Seymour) pro- 
posed to Question (Mr. Dillwyn) [19th 
May] read. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE expressed a hope, 
that as the discussion could not be taken 
at that late hour, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would consent to 
name a day when it might take place. The 
question was, he added, considered by the 


Mr. Adderley 


| Viscount PALMERSTON aid, that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne) had already given notice that it 
was his intention to bring the question of 
religious endowments in Ireland under the 
‘notice of the House on an early day. The 
adjourned debate on the hon. Member for 
| Swansea’s Motion might be fixed for that 
| day. 
- COGAN remarked, that the hon. 
| Member for Liskeard had not fixed any 
‘particular day for bringing forward his 
| Motion. At the same time, he could bear 
testimony to the great interest felt in Ire. 
land on the subject. 

Mr. VANCE said, that whatever inter. 
est the Irish people might have felt in it 
in times gone by, they had exhibited very 
little of late years. He should move that 
the debate be adjourned to that day three 
months. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be further adjourned 
till this day three months.”’ 


Mr. MAGUIRE observed, if the people 
of Ireland had recently exhibited little 
interest in the subject, it was because of the 
great sufferings which they had experienced 
for the last two or three years, and which 
engrossed their thoughts for the moment, 
to the exclusion of other matters. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS pointed out that 
it would be no use to adjourn the discussion 
for three months, because the question 
would be raised in another form upon the 
Motion of the hon, Member for Liskeard. 
He therefore recommended the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin not to press his Amend. 





ment. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he found it im- 
| possible to get a day for the subject, which, 
as a member of the Church of England, 
he had brought forward on his own re- 


sponsibility. He hoped the noble Lord 
| at the head of the Government would give 
him a day. 

| Viscount PALMERSTON ssid, that 
the days at the disposal of the Government 
_were few in number ; and, important though 
the question was, he could not, at that 
‘period of the Session, promise the hou 
Member for Swansea to give him a day for 
‘its discussion. At the same time, he tru 
that the hon. Member would not persevere 
in his Motion to postpone the discussion for 


So long a period as three months. 
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Ma. MORE O’FERRALL observed, that 
there had been a time when the noble Lord 
and his friends in Opposition experienced 
no diffeulty in finding a day for the dis- 
cussion of this question which had raised 
them to power. They now kicked away 
the ladder by which they had mounted. 

Mr. VANCE said, he would be glad to 
withdraw his Motion if any reasonable day 
were fixed for the discussion, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate further adjourned till Tuesday 
next. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS).—LEAVE. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate the 
execution of public work in certain manu- 
facturing districts, and to authorize for 
that purpose advances of public money, to 
a limited amount, upon security of local 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that at that late hour he would not at- 
tempt to detain the House by any descrip- 
tion of the measure, but would merely move 
for leave. 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 

Mr. FERRAND objected to the silent 
introduction of a Bill of such magnitude 
at that hour of the morning. It would 
enable the whole of England to be taxed 
for the benefit of a small portion of the 
country. 

Mz. HIBBERT said, he did not see 
why leave should not be given to intro- 
duce the Bill. 

Lorp EDWARD HOWARD thought 
it very important that the Bill should be 
introduced, and its contents made known 
with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the hon. 
Gentleman opposite misapprehended the 
character of the Bill. It contained nothing 
that was not disclosed in the notice. 

Mr. FERRAND hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not object to state the 
amount of interest to be paid on the capital 
borrowed under the Bill. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said the amount 
would be found in the Bill itself. 

Mr. FERRAND could not regard that 

a8 a satisfactory answer. If a more intel- 
ligible reply were not given, he should 
divide the House. 
_ Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the rate of 
Interest would altogether be governed by 
the regulations of the Exchequer Com- 
Wissioners, 
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Mr. FERRAND did not see why the 
Government should shrink from answering 
this plain question. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the Exche- 
quer Loan Commissioners were not allowed 
to lend money lower than 34 per cent. 

Mr. FERRAND: I am satisfied. 

On Motion that Mr. C, P. Viztiers and 
Mr. CHaNceLLor of the ExcHequer do 
prepare and bring in the Bill, 

Mr. HENNESSY rose to address the 
House ; when— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is not in order in raising any 
general discussion on the Bill on the pre- 
sent Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to facilitate the execution of Public Works 
in certain Manufacturing Districts ; to authorize, 
for that purpose, advances of Public Money, to a 
limited amount, upon security of Local Rates; 
and, to shorten the period for the adoption of the 
Local Government Act, 1848, in certain cases, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Vittiers and Mr. 
Cuance.ior of the ExcHEequer, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 8, 1863. 


MINUTES.) — Pusuic Butts — First Reading— 
Suitors Conciliation * (No. 120). 

Second Reading—Prison Ministers (No. 109); 
Thames Embankment (North Side) * (No. 107) ; 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act Continuance * 
(No- 112). 

Committee—Bakehouses Regulation* (Nos. 85 and 
122). 

Roval. Assent — Customs and Inland Revenue 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 22]; 

Hares (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 19]; 
Elections during Recess (26 & 27 Vict., ¢. 20] ; 
Illegitimate Children (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 21); 
Pa ll of Land (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c, 26); 
Marriages, &c. (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., ¢.27) ; 
New Zealand Boundaries [26 & 27 Vict., c. 23]; 
Corrupt Practices at Elections [26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 29); 
Pade Banks Monies [26 & 27 Vict., c. 25] ; 
Vice Admiralty Courts (26 & 27 Vict., es 
Stock Certificates to Bearer (26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 28]. 
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POLAND.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I rise to ask the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there has been such progress in 
the negotiations as to afford a reasonable 
hope of a satisfactory settlement of the 
affairs of Poland? I do not think the ques- 
tion can be considered premature. The 
insurrection in Poland, which the Emperor 
ordered the authorities of the country to 
to put down in ten days, has existed for 
four months and a half; and, according to 
the last accounts, it was rapidly extending 
itself to various distant points in the an- 
cient provinces that belonged to Poland 
before 1772. While diplomatists are writ- 
ing and consulting, plunder, massacre, and 
incendiarism are extending through the 
whole country. My Lords, this is not an 
ordinary case of diplomacy. Generally, 
diplomacy originates with the Governments 
which conduct it; but, in this instance, 
I think it may be considered to have origi- 
nated with the nations which those Go- 
vernments represent; for in all parts of 
the world, except perhaps in Prussia, deep 
sympathy has been expressed for Poland. 
When, some years ago, the diplomatic inter- 
vention which preceded the Crimean war 
was undertaken, that diplomacy proceeded 
from statesmen who had in view not a dis- 
tant but a coming danger, and endeavoured 
to avert that danger by diplomatic ar- 
rangement ; but the evil with which diplo- 
macy now deals is a present, existing evil, 
which has existed for more than thirty 
years, and has been increasing in intensity 
until it has arrived ata degree of enormity 
which has compelled the people of Poland 
to rise in arms, and makes it impossible 
for the people of Europe to view their con- 
dition with indifference. This is a question 
of humanity. From one end of the King- 
dom of Poland to the other, war is carried 
on with a degree of atrocity unknown in 
ordinary warfare. It is a question of jus- 
tice—because the Poles have never had the 
constitution which was promised to them. 
It is more than that, it is a question of po- 
licy affecting not only Russia, but affecting 
every state in Europe. It is impossible 
that insurrection can continue in Poland 
without exciting an insurrectionary feeling 
among the turbulent spirits of every State 
‘in Europe. For now 160 years Russia has 
been endeavouring to establish her power 
in Europe—to secure to herself an entrance 
into Europe. That entrance into Europe is, 
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at this moment, denied to her. While Po- 
land remains as she is, or even as she hag 
been for several years, it will be impossible 
for Russia to move an army into Euro 
She would require more than 100,000 men 
to protect her communications, and the 
longer this state of things remains in Po- 
land, the greater will become the diffi- 
culties of Russia. Depend upon it, that 
wherever any part of the Russian Em- 
pire presents a weakness, it will be dis- 
covered by those who are anxious to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may 
be afforded for acting against her. Circas- 
sia will be responsive to Poland, and every- 
where there will be a material alteration 
in that position of strength which I con- 
fess, for my part, I am desirous that Rus- 
sia should maintain. When the Powers 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna, they 
participated in the general feeling of dis- 
trust and apprehension of Russia. 

were then somewhat different from what 
they are now. In France, the ancient 
monarchy had been restored; France had 
suffered great losses; her frontiers had 
been thrown back to their ancient limits; 
she was deemed to be in a state of abey- 
ance, and no injury or encroachment was 
apprehended from that quarter. In Bel- 
gium, and on the Rhine, and in Italy, 
what were then deemed securities had been 
taken against France. The great danger 
seemed to be on the side of Russia. Rus- 
sia had performed great services for Europe, 
but she stood in her strength, and certainly 
evinced a disposition to use that strength 
in a manner that threatened the inde- 
pendence and security of other States, 
With those feelings, this country desired, 
in connection with Austria and Prussia, to 
establish in Poland a state of things which, 
unfortunately, they did not succeed in 
bringing about. They desired to establish 
in Poland an independent kingdom. Rus- 
sia insisted on uniting the Kingdom of 
Poland to herself. I confess, that even at 
the present time, if I could see the map of 
Europe arranged as I should most desire, I 
should rejoice to see the re-establishment 
of the Kingdom of Poland in all its integ- 
rity, and within the ancient limits, but 
under a better Government and with an 
hereditary monarchy; but I know how 
visionary is my hope of seeing that great 
act of moral retribution accomplished. I 
cannot be insensible to the changes that 
have taken place in Europe. We have 
seen a change of dynasty in France; we 
have seen her great increase of strength, 
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and we have seen that strength used with 
effect in Europe. We have seen other 
material changes in the distribution of 
power and of territory as established in 
1815. Having regard to those events, I 
do not think it would be expedient to take 
any measures which would permanently 
ive Russia of her power of interfering, 

and I hope usefully interfering, for the 
maintenance of a Conservative policy in 
Europe. We cannot now preserve the 
balance of power in Europe without the 
intervention of Russia. It is upon that 
account, that, as a friend of Russia as well as 
afriend of Poland, I do earnestly desire to 
gee an end put to the state of things which 
now exists. When the Congress of Vienna 
imposed on Russia the duty of giving a 
ntative national constitution to Po- 

land, she imposed on her a condition which, 
in the political position of Russia, it was 
impossible for her to perform. I say im- 
possible ; because I hold it to be impossible 
to give a really good Government, of a 
constitutional form, to a country of which 
the sovereign is a foreign despot of enor- 
mous power, educated in the practice of 
despotism, and ready on all occasions to 
exercise his despotic authority, and throw 
the sword of Brennus into the scale to turn 
it in his favour. There was and still is 
that difficulty, which it is impossible to 
overcome, and which must at all times 
make it impossible to establish a really 
good Government in Poland under a des- 
potie foreign Sovereign, capable of using 
on all occasions his arbitrary power. My 
lords, a constitutional Government can 
only exist with benefit to the people 
where there is mutual confidence be- 
tween the Sovereign and the people, and 
where there are mutual interests, where 
there is a mutual desire to support the 
constitution, and where, above all, the 
Sovereign is attached to his people, and 
depends on them for his position. All 
these circumstances are wanting in the 
case of Russia. Even were she so disposed, 
the difficulties which she has to encounter 
it would be impossible for her to overcome. 
But, my Lords, there never has been any 
attempt to overcome those difficulties. 
We are told in the papers which have been 
sid on the table of the House, that up to 
1831 no attempt had been made to give 
that constitution to Poland which she had 
aright to, in accordance with the Treaty 
of Vienna. We know what has taken 


place since. We know that there has been 
no security either for property or for per- 
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son. Nothing could be more cruel and ex- 
haustive than the conscription. Every 
man must have felt that his family, his 
life, and his property, depended on the 
will of adespot ; and it was utterly impos- 
sible for the country to prosper or to be 
contented. That was the case before the 
last instance of violent despotism—which 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary pro- 
perly called a “ proscription”—was per- 
petrated by Russia. That proscription 
came on the people of Poland as one of the 
plagues of Egypt, destroying in one night 
the firstborn in every family. It created 
a deep chasm between the people and the 
Sovereign, which it was impossible ever 
to pass. It destroyed all confidence, 
all possibility of ever trusting the word 
of the Sovereign, who had violated his 
obligations. If the Emperor puts forth 
his hand, and offers it to the people of Po- 
land, how can they take it? There is 
blood upon that hand. It is the blood of 
the people of Poland, of the families of 
those to whom he offers it—blood shed in 
the perpetration of an iniquity which has 
no parallel in Europe. My Lords, I can 
come to no other conclusion than this :— 
That to attempt to give good Government 
to the people of Poland while the Emperor 
of Russia directly exercises authority in 
that country is a thing impossible, and 
that there are no guarantees—of which 
the noble Earl spoke some time ago— 
which could secure it. It is a thing im- 
possible, and therefore it is a thing which 
no prudent person would endeavour to ob- 
tain. But it is most desirable that Russia 
should endeavour to accomplish two objects 
—that she should give good Government 
to Poland, and, at the same time, preserve 
her own power of entering Europe by the 
Vistula. I know but one course of pro- 
ceeding by which that double object can 
be accomplished. The wise course for 
Russia to pursue would be to propose to 
dissever the connection which was estab- 
lished at Vienna between the Russian Em- 
pire and Poland, then declared inseparable, 
and to place Poland, with such arrange- 
ments as to the political relations between 
her and Russia as might be deemed expe- 
dient, as an independent country with 
respect to internal Government, under the 
sovereignty of a Prince of her own family. 
I do trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
and the other Powers of Europe which 
were parties to the Treaty of Vienna would 
willingly accept this compromise, and con- 
sider it as a sufficient performance of the 
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obligations which were imposed upon Rus- 
sia at the Congress of Vienna. Further, 
I do hope that the Poles themselves would 
have the good sense to accept it, and that 
no visionary ideas of future grandeur, how- 
ever gratifying they might be to their pride 
as a nation—great as their pride justly is 
—would induce them to decline to accept 
that which, for the present at least, would 
give security for the government of Poland 
and the permanent peace of that country. 
My Lords, I know not what value is to be 
attached to the statement I have seen in 
the foreign rather than the English papers; 
but I see it there stated that it has been sug- 
gested by the Government of this country, 
and has been at last acquiesced in by foreign 
Powers, that an armistice should be pro- 
sed to the Emperor of Russia and to the 
nsurgents in Poland. I believe that mea- 
sure to be utterly impracticable. There 
are wanting on the side of the Poles three 
things essential as it has always been sup- 
posed, to the making of an armistice— 
an ostensible, acknowledged Government 
with which to contract it; an army for 
which to contract; nor is there any possi- 
bility of making that demarcation of limits 
which is essential in all cases of armistice. 
The only force possessed by the Poles is 
one which is here and everywhere, which 
is here to-day and gone to-morrow. The 
Polish insurgents collect only to strike. 
They disappear when they have struck 
their blow. They have no regular, no 
acknowledged limits within which they 
act. In an armistice the two sides keep 
their arms. But what is required here is 
that one side should lay down its arms. 
There is no other mode by which the Poles 
can perform their part of the arrangement. 
And what is it to lay down their arms? 
You may maintain, and you may extend an 
insurrection, but you cannot renew it when 
you have once thrown down your arms. 
And what is to be the position of the in- 
surgents in the interval during the time in 
which the diplomatists ~who are prover- 
bially not the most rapid in their move- 
ments—attempt to bring about a perma- 
nent arrangement? From the penalties of 
treason the Poles might be relieved, but 
they would be still subject to the crimi- 
nal law. Russian officers now rule in 
every parish throughout Poland. They 
have at their beck what are called peasant 
guards. Every man who has property, 
who is supposed to have patriotic feelings, 
is denounced, and there is a general se- 
questration of the property of such persons. 
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Even in Lithuania, which is not a part of 
the Kingdom of Poland, no peasant is now 
permitted to pay rent to his landlord. He 
pays it to the State, and the State here. 
after, if satisfied of the good conduct of the 
proprietor, will give him the balance which 
is due to him. This is a state of things 
which we know not as having existed at 
any time in any part of the world, and all 
this machinery would remain to afflict Po- 
land during the long period of negotiation 
which must ensue if an armistice were 
agreed upon. Does the noble Earl, or does 

er Majesty’s Government, suppose that in 
diplomacy by itself there is any strength 
at all? Its strength is in the force by 
which it is supported — in the force be. 
hind. The strength of the Poles in diplo- 
macy is the strength of the insurrection, 
It is no other. And, depend upon it, great 
as the sufferings of the Poles have been, 
they might have suffered for years longer, 
but if they had suffered in tranquillity and 
in silence, never would the sympathy of 
Europe have been extended to them. They 
have now the sympathy of Europe because 
they have had the courage and the spirit 
to rise against their oppressors. It is be- 
cause they show themselves worthy of 
liberty that all Europe feels they ought to 
possess it. All I can say to the Poles is— 
 Persevere! Keep your arms! Strike 
down your enemies wherever you can reach 
them! You have embarked in a career of 
honour, of patriotism, and of glory. You 
may fall in the field; but it is better to 
fall there than to die in the ranks of your 
enemies. Persevere! And depend upon 
it, having adopted this course—adopted, 
perhaps, by despair, but sanctioned by rea- 
son and by justice — you will have the 
respect of all men, and, I trust, that Pro- 
vidence will bless your efforts.” 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the noble 
Earl commenced by asking me what is the 
state of the negotiations in regard to 
Poland, and then expressed, with his usual 
eloquence, the views which he entertains 
with regard to the contest now going on in 
Poland. I will answer in a few words the 
questions he has put to me, but I shall 
try at the present moment to avoid entering 
into a discussiun of the opinions which the 
noble Earl has expressed. As a Member 
of the Government I eannot think that it 
would be my duty to enter upon such 8 
discussion at this moment. The present 
state of affairs in regard to diplomacy 
this:—The Russian Government, as your 
Lordships are aware, have given separate 
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answers to the three Powers—Austria, 
France, and Great Britain. To Great Bri- 
tain they gave a longer and more detailed 
answer than to France, and a much more 
detailed answer than that which was given to 
Austria. But the result of what Russia 
stated to the three Powers was, that on the 
basis of the Treaties of 1815 they were 
villing and desirous of exchanging ideas, 
asit was termed, with these Governments. 
Now, to have said at once, in reply to 
the Russian Ambassador, that the three 
Governments had no proposition to make 
vould have been to place ourselves in a 
very disadvantageous position as regarded 
Russia. I think it might fairly then have 
been said by Russia, ‘* As the three Powers 
have no suggestion whatever to make, the 
Emperor of Russia is quite free to use his 
as he pleases, and to make such 
urangements as he thinks best fitted for 
hisown interests in Poland.”” My Lords, 
the three Powers, thinking that such would 
be a disadvantageous position, entered into 
communications with regard to any propo- 
sition which should be made tending to the 
future welfare of Poland, and to that per- 
manent peace which they all declared was 
the object of their individual endeavours. 
These confidential communications which 
have been going on between the three 
Powers have not hitherto resulted in any 
communication to Russia ; but France and 
Great Britain are agreed upon certain pro- 
positions which they think would be pro- 
perly made to Russia, which would be be- 
coming their own character, and which, if 
wlopted at once by the Emperor of Russia, 
wuld conduce to the welfare and the per- 
masent peace of Poland. These proposi- 
fens have been sent to Vienna. With 
the Court of Vienna we had had previous 
cmmunications, but the terms upon which 
France and Great Britain have agreed 
ove not hitherto been approved by Austria. 
Those communications only reached Vienna 
m Saturday last. Count Rechberg, the 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, made 
urious observations upon them, but he said 
be must take the pleasure of the Emperor, 
udhe could not take the pleasure of the 
Buperor until Tuesday—that is, until to- 
morrow. We are therefore expecting the 
tmmunication which the Austrian Govern- 
nent will make to the Governments of 
Great Britain and France. And ‘in this 
wate of affairs, having to consider—as we 
waght to consider—deliberately and'carefully 
communications as Austria shall make, 
venture to say that it is not expedient 
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that your Lordships should now enter into 
a discussion upon this subject. With regard 
to the opinions which the noble Earl has 
expressed, I have already said I do not 
think it advisable to discuss them at pre- 
sent ; but I will make a remark or two 
as to what he said both as to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and as to the present 
state of things. When Lord Castlereagh 
arrived at the Congress of Vienna, the 
Emperor of Russia stated to him his views 
with regard to Poland—views which are 
well known, because they were afterwards 
adopted in the Treaty of Vienna. Lord 
Castleragh said at once, and I think with 
great sagacity, that in his opinion there 
would be considerable danger in adopting 
the propositions of the Emperor of Russia 
—dangers more especially affecting Austria 
and Prussia, who had shared in the parti- 
tion of Poland. Lord Castlereagh said, that 
if a kingdom of Poland was erected which 
was to belong to the Emperor of Russia, 
who was to grant to it institutions of a 
liberal character, it was not to be expected 
that the Poles would consent, for the sake 
of that union, to renounce views which 
they had cherished since 1772—the resto- 
ration of Polish Nationality and the re- 
establishment of an independent kingdom : 
but, he said, such a kingdom would give 
rise to wishes on the part of the Polish 
subjects of Austria and Prussia for the 
enjoyment of similar privileges ; and thus 
the Russian plan of establishing a kingdom 
of Poland would only nurture a spirit of 
discontent and disaffection among the 
Polish subjects of Austria and Prussia. 
Lord Castlereagh proposed, with theeonsent 
of Austria and Prussia, that there should 
be an independent kingdom of Poland ; that 
it should be either an independent kingdom, 
comprising all the provinces of ancient Po- 
land, or that it should be a kingdom confined 
to the Duchy of Warsaw, which at that 
time the Emperorclaimed to be under his own 
jurisdiction. It became clear, in the course 
of the correspondence, and Lord Castlereagh 
admitted it to the Emperor of Russia, that 
although the earnest desire of Great Bri- 
tain was to establish an independent king- 
dom of Poland, and however willing Austria 
and Prussia were to contribute to the re- 
construction of such a kingdom, those two 
Powers were most averse to press anything 
upon the Emperor of Russia which might 
possibly lead to hostilities. Therefore, as 
that object of an independent kingdom 
could not be obtained, it was proposed that 
the provinces, instead of forming a king- 
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dom of Poland, should be divided in such 
@ manner as to maintain the balance of 

wer. Such were the general views of 
Lord Castlereagh at the Congress of Vien- 
na. But the views of Austria and Prussia 
were affected by subsequent negotiations, 
and more especially were affected and dis- 
turbed by the return of Napoleon from 
Elba; and therefore a different arrange- 
ment was ‘finally agreed upon by the Con- 
gress. Now, as to what the noble Earl 
has said about a suspension of arms, I do 
not deny that the objections whieh he has 
made to what he considers to have been 
proposed by the Government are of great 
force. I admit that it may be found totally 
impracticable to provide for any temporary 
suspension of arms. But, at the same time, 
both humanity and policy seem to demand 
some such measure ; because, as the noble 
Earl has truly said, nothing can be more 
horrible than the present state of Poland— 
nothing can be more horrible than the con- 
duct of the Russian soldiery, on one side, 
destroying villages, taking the lives of those 
who fall into their hands, killing their pri- 
soners on the field of battle; and the con- 
duet of the insurgents on the other hand, 
who, when they find the peasantry are 
opposed to them, hold secret evurts, which 
end by hanging those against whom sen- 
tence of death is passed. More than that, 
we hear of orders of assassination going 
forth from a secret tribunal, with a declara- 
tion that no one opposed to them should be 
allowed to live. Surely humanity suggests 
that any step would be desirable that would 
put an end to such a state of things. We 
would consent to propose one plan after 
another—one scheme after another—if we 
had any hope that such a state of things 
might have even atemporary pause. But 
if diplomacy is to have any effect, only con- 
sider how difficult it would be—nay, how 
futile it would be—to be exchanging diplo- 
matic notes or holding conferences, while 
events are taking place in Poland from 
day to day which may, on one side, em- 
bitter those whom we expect to aecept 
terms, and may drive them into such a 
state of fury that they will aceept no terms 
whatever; or, on the other hand, if the 
insurrection is suppressed, may place the 
Powers which had taken part in the nego- 
tiations in a position to be told, ‘* You 
have been framing schemes of conciliation 
and devising plans for the future welfare 
of Poland, but in the mean time the armies 
of the Emperor of Russia have suppressed 
the outbreak, and now it depends upon his 
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good will and pleasure alone what terms 
he will grant to Poland.” Therefore, the 
question whether it is possible to have an 
armistice or not is surrounded by immense 
difficulties. It is surrounded by such im. 
mense difficulties as makes me hesitate 
to give any assurance to the noble Bar 
that we can come to any satisfactory ter. 
mination of these discussions. Our position, 
as I conceive, under the Treaties of 1815, is 
this—that being parties to the Treaties 
of 1815, and those Treaties not havi 

been annulled, we are still bound by them, 
That being so, we have to propose terms 
which we think will be consistent with 
those treaties, and whieh we think will also 
tend to the welfare of Poland and lead to 
the establishment of durable peace in that 
portion of the world. Sueh is our task, 
It is not our task to propose the eonstrac- 
tion of a great kingdom of Poland, com. 
prising all the ancient provinces of Po- 
land, nor to propose such a plan te the 
acceptance of the different Powers who 
were parties to the Treaties of Vienna, 
It must always be our endeavour to con- 
duct our communications with the dif- 
ferent Powers of Europe in such a manner 
as to preserve the general peace. For my 
part I ean see no advantage that could 
arise from armed intervention on behalf of 
Poland. I ean see nothing but confusion 
and calamity likely to arise from an inter- 
ruption of the peace ef Europe. I cannot 
see what clear or definite objeet which a 
British Government could propose to itself, 
would justify them on entering into such 
hostilities, and I must enter my protest 
against engaging in any such contest. 1 
ask with humility—because I feel how in- 
capable I am of condueting an affair of 
such great difficulty ; but as holding a grave 
and responsible office in the Government, 
and being responsible to the Crown and 
to Parliament for the conduct of these 
negotiations—I do venture to ask your 
Lordships to pause at this time, and to 
await the reeult of further communications. 
When these communications have been 
made, Her Majesty’s Government will fear- 
lessly produce to Parliament the results st 
which they have arrived whatever those 
results may be—whether, as I hope, these 
results will be such as shall be beneficial 
to the Poles, or that we are obliged to 
say that after all our efforts we have 
failed in obtaining those concessions 
which the Poles look for freedom. What- 
ever course we may pursue, | shall be 
ready to state that course to the Howe 
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and to abide your Lordships’ judgment 


{June 


upon it. : 
Tas Duxe or RUTLAND said, he re- 
tted that the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, had not made 
bis appeal before the subject was intro- 
duced; because now the address of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
would go forth to this country and to 
the world unanswered. That speech was 
couched in eloquent, but, as he considered, 
basty language. The noble Earl said, 
that the sympathy of the people of this 
country was with Poland. No doubt, 
sympathy for Poland had been shown by 
both sides of their Lordships’ House, and 
that sympathy was also very general 
throughout the country. But they must 
lake care, that inexpressing that sympathy 
and giving vent to their natural feelings, 
they did not do a great injustice to a great 
and friendly Power. The noble Earl had 
alluded to the dreadful conscription of the 
l4th of January, which every one must de- 
He was not going to apologize for 
that eruel and impolitic act. [le thought 
ituoworthy of the Emperor of Russia and 
of the people of that great country; but 
they should remember that the object of 
the Emperor was one of humanity. The 
Emperor, in giving a most reluctant con- 
sent to the carrying out of that conscrip- 
tion, did so in order to grant that constitu- 
tion to Poland which had been referred to 
by both the noble Karls who had addressed 
the House; and when the noble Earl said 
that there was no parallel in the history of 
Europe to that act of cruelty and violence, 
he must be allowed to say that other na- 
tions, claiming to be even in the van of 
tivilization, had, on occasions of emergency 
and danger, carried out measures quite as 
wrere and unjustifiable and in a much 
more cruel manner, causing oceans of 
bled to be shed. He said again that the 
Emperor of Russia, in getting rid of the 
disaffected spirits in Warsaw, was desirous 
of giving liberal institutions and a better 
constitution to those who remained, who 
vere the peaceful inhabitants. Their 
Lordships had listened to the eloquent lan- 
guage employed to depict the horrors of 
this war and the lamentable state of Po- 
lnd—to his belief, no words could express 
the horror they must feel at what was 
taking place in Poland; but, he ventured to 
uy, the best way of stopping the effusion 
of blood would be, not by lending their 
Mpport to those who were engaged in in- 
Mrrection and waging a war that could 
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ultimately be of no benefit to themselves 

| but, rather, to give their moral support to 
| the cause of order and good Government ; 
}and then, when the insurrection was put 
down, it would be for the Governments 
of France, Austria, and England to step 
forward and recommend the granting of 
such a constitution and those institutions 
which might lead to the happiness of the 
Polish nation. It was not only the com- 
| batants but the non-combatants who were 
| suffering most severely in Poland. He 
‘could not do better than read to their 
| Lordships an extract from the correspond- 
ence of The Times upon this point— 


Question. 


“ A Polish proprietor in the kingdom was sum- 
moned not long since before a Russian General, 
charged with having rendered assistance to the in- 
surgents, and solemnly cautioned against doing so 
again. The proprietor explained his position. 
“If,” he said, ‘the insurgents come to my place 
and ask for horses, carts,and corn, I must give 
them what they want or they will hang me. If, 
on the other hand, I let them have anything more 
than I am actually forced to give, you will hang 
me. However, if they hang me, my son will never 
find a wife in Poland, or my daughter a husband, 
and fifty years after my death people will turn 
their backs upon my children; whereas, if you 
hang me, I shall have monuments erected to my 
memory. On the whole, then, as a mere matter 
of calculation, I cannot refuse assistance to the 
insurgents.’ I believe that in this particular in- 
stance the General was satisfied with the explana- 
tion given by the proprietor, who, perhaps, might 

, have added that before long all his class will be 
drawn into active co-operation with the national 
movement. Hitherto they, the actual owners of 
the estates, have left their sons to represent them 
in the field, though they have supported the insur- 

| rection indirectly in a variety of ways, and direct- 
| ly by means of money contributions.” 

|He believed that to be really a faithful 

picture of the horrible stateof Poland at the 
present moment. The patriotism of the 

Polish ladies was well known. Dressed in 

the deepest mourning, they would tell you, if 
you asked the cause, that they were mourn- 
ing for their country ; but how many of 
them were now in mourning, not only for 
their country, but for some father, or hus- 
band, or brother, or son? He implored 
their Lordships, not by a morbid sentimen- 
tality and a feeble feeling towards the 
Poles, or by an uncertain and unmeaning 
diplomacy, to rivet those fetters which they 
all desired to see broken from the Poles, 
and by not countenancing with their sup- 
port this dreadful insurrection, to give the 
opportunity to the Emperor of Russia of 
carrying out those refurms which he (the 

Duke of Rutland) believed in his heart 

he was anxious to do, and of granting a 

constitution to Poland that would enable 
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the Polish people to live happily and in 
peace. 


Lorp BROUGHAM agreed, that as to 
the conduct of the Emperor of Russia, 
they ought not to indulge unnecessarily in 
acrimonious invective. That sovereign had 
many great and good personal qualities. 
When he was in this country, every one who 
was brought into communication with him 
was impressed with his amiable and just 
disposition. But unhappily he succeeded 
to that which most short-sighted men 
thought the greatest blessing, but which 
was in reality the greatest curse both to 
others and to themselves—namely, to ab- 
solute despotic power. And, no doubt, 
they had seen him in his great and exalted 
vocation employ that great power most 
beneficially and most honestly to a great 
operation—the emancipation of 20,000,000 
of his peasantry. But, unhappily, despot- 
ism had not only a corrupting tendency on 
those who exercised it, but it had this mis- 


fortune, that it communicated the caprices | 


of despotism to all employed in carrying 
out its orders. He did not believe that 
the Emperor of Russia himself instigated 
these proceedings which had goaded the 
Poles to this insurrection ; but he could 
not go along with his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Rutland), in thinking that the 
object of the conscription, which had most 
justly been called a proscription, and of all 
the cruelties exercised under it, was to 
enable the Emperor to give a constitution 
to Poland. He could not go so far as 
that: but this he would say, that it was 
the persons employed by the Emperor who 
were to blame for that proscription, and for 
the fraud and cruelty under which it was 
carried into effect — its real object being, 
under the pretext of a conscription, to get 
rid of a body of the people of the most im- 
portant and worthy character. That was 
done by those who were employed by the 
Emperor ; and no doubt he was bound, as 
soon as the fact was communicated to him, 
to put an end to it. Having, however, 
given his sanction to it, he must now bear 
the shame of that proceeding. He entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) in the advice he had given 
to the Poles. He also agreed in consider- 
ing that an armistice, from the nature of the 
case, was out of the question. He was 
grieved to hear the statement of his noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary, that he 
could not at present explain the progress 
of the negotiations—he hoped and trusted 
that in a few days he would find himself at 
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liberty to give a satisfactory account, He 
agreed with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) that it was most important 
if, by good fortune—by the wisdom of 
Russia, and by the prudence of Prussia— 
for Prussia was deeply interested—it wag 
possible to give a constitution to Poland 
not at all the constitution which they 
claimed, and which had been taken from 
them for so many years, but a constitution 
forming a separate country of Poland ; and 
though that country might be under a 
Russian sovereign, yet one independent of 
Russia, and having a Government of its 
own; he hoped and trusted the people 
would listen to the advice of his noble 
Friend the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen. 
borough) and accept it. It was now half 
a century since he espoused the cause of 
the Poles, in concert with his lamented 
friend Prince Czartoryski, who was then 
in this country. He had not at that time, 
from accidental circumstances,a seat in Par- 
liament, and could not therefore address the 
House of Commons in their behalf; but he 
addressed to the public what was called an 
** Appeal for Poland;’’ and that appeal was, 
he believed, not wholly without effect in 
their favour. He trusted, therefore, they 
would receive from their ancient ally the 
advice which he now gave, in commun with 
his noble Friend on the bench behind 
him—to be satisfied with any such arrange 
ment as that to which he had referred— 
namely, the establishment of an independ 
ent Kingdom of Poland, although under 
a Russian and not under a Polish Sove- 
reign. That would be true wisdom on the 
part of the Poles ; and he hoped—he per- 
haps rather wished than expected—that 
such a result might be attained. 

Lorp STRATFORD pe REDCLIFFE 
said, that having been absent unavoidably 
during the early part of the Session, he 
hoped to be excused if he took that op 
portunity of offering a few words on the 
important subject which the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
brought under the notice of the House 
with his usual felicity and effect. If any 
gentleman from Poland lad been present 
at that discussion, it would doubtless 
have afforded him the greatest pleasure 
to observe that every one of their Lord- 
ships who had taken part in it, though 
differing on some points of opinion, had 
expressed a cordial sympathy with the 
unhappy condition of the Poles, and & 
desire to rescue them from the ¢ 
treatment which they had so long expe 
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rienced at the hands of Russia. More 
than one noble Lord had placed no small 

of reliance on the personal cha- 
racter of the reigning Emperor ; and, in 
truth, there was reason to believe that 
his sentiments were those of humanity and 
his intentions benevolent. But he would 
ask if those sentiments were attended 
with any practical effect in favour of his 
Polish subjects—if those intentions were 
carried out to any degree commensurate 
with the wants of Poland and its just 
claims to redress? If, on the contrary, 
as they had heard that night, and not 
wofrequently before, the Emperor’s hu- 
manity was counteracted by those who 
surrounded him, and that even his irre- 
sponsible position and absolute power did 
not secure him from the evil influences 
of those who substituted their own pre- 
judices for his benevolent views, what was 
the value of such idle unproductive vir- 
tues, and how could the Poles be expected 
to fix their trust on such unstable foun- 
dations ? They naturally looked elsewhere 
for guarantees—they could not lose sight 
of the bitter experience which they had 
found in so many years of illusion, dis- 
appointment and suffering—they gave way 
to feelings of despair —they appealed to 
the sympathies of Europe, and found no 
solace except in the idea of national in- 
dependence and emancipation from an in- 
tolerable yoke. These hopes, however 
difficult to realize, seemed to be justified, 
not only by the necessities of the case, 
but more especially by the principles 
which were more or less adopted by the 
leading Powers at Vienna nearly half a 
century ago, and which were distinctly 
pressed on the consideration of Russia by 
the representative of the British Govern- 
went. He purposely abstained from re- 
peating arguments which had been so 
eloquently urged by the noble and learn- 
ed Lord who had preceded him in that 
discussion. It was probable that the 
Session would not close without offering 
other opportunities of debating this mo- 
mentous question, and the state of the 
pending negotiations, as described by the 
noble Earl at the head of the Foreign 
Department, whatever might be the 
amount of hope which it held out, seem- 
ed, he confessed, to recommend the sus- 
pension of any further discussion on the 
subject in their Lordships’ House until a 
stronger light could be thrown by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the prospects 
of a diplomatic result, The preseut cir- 
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cumstances of Europe, and indeed of the 
world at large, called loudly for the ear- 
liest practicable settlement of a question 
so vast in its range, so dangerous in its 
consequences. It would be difficult to 
find a period when so many elements of 
confusion had been let loose. On the 
Continent, as in this country, there was 
a prevailing anxiety as to what is to be 
the issue of such an extraordinary and 
menacing state of things. It was impos- 
sible to converse with any man of poli- 
tical observation without finding an echo 
to the anxious and painful thoughts en- 
gendered by so many causes of dispute 
and chances of collision. But a few days 
ago in Paris one of the ablest statesmen 
in France demanded of him whether he 
had ever known a more confused and dis- 
jointed state of things? It really looked 
as if we had lost sight of our old prin- 
ciples in matters of international concern, 
without supplying their place by others 
worthy of reliance. The sources of this 
confusion might be supposed to lie beyond 
the reach of individual policy, and it was 
far from his meaning to throw blame on 
any one invested with responsible power 
under such critical circumstances; but 
what he wished to inculate was the im- 
portance of not unnecessarily delaying any 
assistance that might be given to the set- 
tlement of the Polish question, and not 
leaving Europe exposed to the additional 
danger which could not but spring out of 
the prolonged continuance of a war 80 
barbarous in its character as that which 
was now spreading slaughter and devas- 
tation over so extensive a theatre. 

Lorv DENMAN would not have ad- 
dressed their Lordships if the noble Vis- 
count (once an ambassador) had not spok- 
en; but as the noble Duke on the bench 
above him had remarked that diplomaey 
was unavailing, and as a relative of his own 
had attended a meeting in the City of Lon- 
don in which it was resolved that all diplo- 
matic intercourse with Russia should cease, 
he could not refrain from saying that he 
hoped that diplomacy and a congress might 
yet lead to useful results. That it had hi- 
therto been powerless, had been caused by 
the part taken in 1836 by the noble Lord 
now First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
noble Earl now Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. It was on a subject which he 
would not name, as it had ended well for 
Poland ; but the course taken by the late 
hon. Baronet, Sir Robert Inglis, was far 
better. That hon. Baronet, who so care- 
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fully guarded the constitution of this coun- 
try, said, if you remonstrate, do not depre- 
cate war in the first instance, but come 
down fora Vote of ten or twenty millions, for 
which he would vote to be ready to support 
diplomacy ; and he (Lord Denman) really 
thought that the noble Earl the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, should respect and not 
unsettle the constitution of this country, 
and not dictate a constitution to Poland. 
His (Lord Denman’s) noble and lamented 
Father had, on one occasion, described the 
Potentates of Europe as ‘ miscreants,”’ 
but then he believed that armed, unjustifi- 
able aggression was intended in aid of ty- 
ranny at Naples; but now almost all the 
crowned heads of Europe were avxious 
for the happiness of all their subjects, and 
Englishment ought to re-establish confi- 
dence between them and their peoples. 
“ Superest componere fluctus.” 

He was not addressing their Lordships for 
the sake of being reported in The Times, 
but wished to make an impression on their 
Lordships’ minds, and he hoped that peo- 
ple abroad would not place implicit reliance 
on the reports of newspapers, nor on the 
opinions of those who made reconciliation 

most impossible. He was sorry to ob- 
serve that subscriptions were being raised 
to put arms into the hands of insurgents, 
instead of money being found for the relief 
of the wounded. He knew of certain fo- 
reign gentlemen who might be in the House 
of Lords to hear this debate, and he hoped 
that they would carry away the impression 
that there was a large party in the country 
who were anxious that strife should cease, 
and order and happiness prevail. 

Earnt GREY said, that although he 
could not but concur in the general feeling 
of the House that this was a subject which 
they could not now discuss with advantage, 
still, after what had fallen from noble 
Lords who had preceded him, and particu- 
larly from the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe ), he could not allow 
the debate to close without saying a few 
words. He must own that he had heard 
with some alarm that negotiations were 
still going on. The more they considered 
the lamentable condition of Poland—the 
more they heard of the dreadful contest 
there raging, the more doubtful it appeared 
to him that any diplomatic interference 
would be beneficial. His noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary had told them—and he 
entirely agreed in that opiniun—that he 
thought this country ought not to take up 
arms on behalf of Poland. If, then, our 
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policy was to abstain from taking any part 
in the contest there raging, it seemed to 
him that diplomatic interference, however 
well meant, was far more likely to 

vate than to lessen all the evils which we 
deplored. He was sure that in the present 
state of both parties, and looking at the 
violence of feeling and action which pre. 
vailed on both sides, an accommodation 
between them was hardly to be antici- 
pated ; and he feared that the only effect 
of interference might be to postpone the 
time when one party or the other might 
think that the struggle had been carried 
far enough. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Rutland) had spoken of what he ealled 
mischievous and unmeaning diplomacy, 
He confessed that he shared in the noble 
Duke's fears in regard to unmeaning di- 
plomacy. He believed it was true, as their 
Lordships had been told, that Europe was 
now in a state of unexampled confusion, 
and he attributed that unfortunate con- 
dition of things to too much unmeaning 
diplomacy. We were too apt to interfere 
and give advice which could lead to no- 
thing. But he would not further pursue 
the subject, and all he had to add was 
the expression of his strong opinion, that 
as we do not contemplate interference by 
arms, the less we interfered with advice 
the better we should stand with both 
parties. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL—({No. 109.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Dose or SOMERSET, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, said, that 
although questions connected with religion 
usually excited feelings of jealousy, he 
hoped this measure would be discussed 
with calmness and moderation. The object 
of the Bill was to amend the law relating 
to prisons in England and Scotland with 
respect to the religious instruction of the 
prisoners therein. The law, as it at pre 
sent stood, was settled by the Act of Geo. 
IV., c. 64, which required justices in quar- 
ter sessions to appuint chaplains—priests 
of the Established Church—to the prisons 
within their jurisdiction, and to pay them 
certain stipends out of the poor rates. The 
justices were also empowered to allow mi- 
nisters of other denominations to at 
upon prisoners, if a request were made for 
that purpose ; but unless prisoners 
such request, ministers other than those of 
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the Established Church could not visit 
them, except in cases where they were 
under sentence of condemnation. The direct 
object of the Bill, therefore, was to provide 
for the religious instruction of prisoners not 
belonging to the Established Church ; and 
although it applied to persons of all de- 
pominations, it was in fact chiefly required 
for Roman Catholics. There were a great 
pumber of Roman Catholics belonging to the 
Jabouring classes of the people ; and it ap- 

red from the Returns, there were in the 
county and borough gaols of this country a 
large number of Roman Catholic prisoners 
—in some years as many as 3,000 or 4,000. 
Their Lordships would feel that these un- 
fortunate persons, many of them brought 
up in ignorance and vice, ought to have an 
opportunity afforded to them of obtaining 
religious instruction ; but this, as the law 
at present stood, they could not do without 
making a special application to the jus- 
tices ; and this was well-nigh hopeless, be- 
cause it was obvious that those who most 
needed religious instruction were the least 
likely to make a request to see a minister 
of religion. It might be observed that by the 
Act of George IV., which regulated the 
prisons of Ireland, and provided that grand 
juries should appoint chaplains, they were 
enabled to appoint Roman Catholic clergy- 
men if they should think fit, and such 
chaplains were almost universally appoint- 
ed in that country, in addition to Protes- 
tant chaplains. Yet it appeared by the 
Returns that in Ireland the Protestant pri- 
soners were very few. For example, in 
the gaol of Galway there were five pri- 
soners belonging to the Established Chureh 
and seventy who were Roman Catholies ; 
and in Cork gaol there were eight prison- 
ers belonging to the Established Church 
and above a hundred Roman Catholies. Yet 
in every gaol in Ireland ample provision 
was made for the religious instruction of 
the Protestants, and chaplains were ap- 
pointed to visit them at the same rate of 
rewuneration as was paid to the Roman 
Catholic chaplains. From that statement 
their Lordships would feel it would be only 
reasonable that in this country, where many 
Roman Catholie prisoners were undergoing 
punishment, some means of affording re- 
ligious instruction should be found for them; 
and accordingly this Bill sought to provide 
those means. The measure, their Lord- 
ships would probably be of opinion, did not 
go beyond the necessity of the case, and 
that to a practical grievance it applied a 
practical remedy. The Bill provided, that 
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where the number of prisoners confined in 
any prison belonging to any religious de- 
nomination other than the Church of Eng- 
land in England, and the Church of Scot- 
land in Scotland, was so great as in the 
opitiion of the justices or other persons hav- 
ing the appointment of chaplain to require 
the ministrations of a minister of their own 
persuasion, the justices may appoint such 
minister to attend upon the prisoners of his 
own persuasion, and might award to him a 
reasonable sum for his services, to be paid 
out of the fund legally applicable to the 
expenses of the prison. This minister was 
to hold his appointment at the pleasure of 
the authority by whom he was appointed, 
and was bound to conform in all respects 
to the prison regulations. The clause fur- 
ther provided, that where no such minister 
was specially appointed, the visiting justices 
might, without any special request from a 
prisoner, permit a minister of the particular 
denomination to which a prisoner belonged 
to visit such prisoner at seasonable hours. 
Practically, this Bill would apply to only a 
few prisons in England and Wales—he be- 
lieved to not more than sixteen in the 
whole, and amongst them would be those 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Birmingham. In some of those prisons the 
number of Roman Catholics was so large 
that the magistrates would be justified in 
appointing regular chaplains to visit them. 
The objections which had been raised to 
the Bill did not appear to him to be of 
great weight. First, it was said that there 
would be an addition to the poor rates ; 
but he thought their Lordships would set 
aside such a ground, and say that while the 
whole of the people of Ireland were rated 
for the religious instruction of Protestant 
prisoners, they ought not to grudge the 
small provision which would be necessary 
for Roman Catholic prisoners in England. 
It was next said that the Bill would create 
dissensions amongst the visiting justices ; 
but he did not think those gentlemen would 
act so unreasonably as to seek to withhold 
from the most wretched class of their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects the means of 
religious instruction. He thought the Bill 
had been well arranged for the purpose of 
meeting a practical grievance, and it would 
in addition relieve Protestant chaplains from 
the necessity of visiting those who never 
liked to see them. In truth, the Bill was 
not of a religious character at all—it was 
a mensure of prison discipline. He had 


stated generally the grounds why this Bill 
should be read a second time, and he felt 
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confident that their Lordships would agree 
with him that they ought not to withhold 
from any portion of the people that re- 
ligious instruction which, if afforded, might 
make them better citizens. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorp BERNERS said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. He did so on three 
grounds :—Ilst. That he considered it 
wrung to pay for the propagation of error. 
2nd. That it was unnecessary. 3rd. 
That the results would be mischievous 
and injurious to the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church. The Protestant reli- 
gion was established by law, and the 
Protestant Church was connected with 
the State in this country, and therefore 
they were bound not only to maintain 
them, but to refrain from encouraging: any 
other creed that was hostile to them; and 
he believed that to subsidize the ministers of 
other denominations was an act of hostility 
to the Church of England He loved re- 
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ligious liberty, and considered that the 
true principle of toleration was to allow 
every man to worship God in the way in 
which he might think fit; but he did not 
thiak it required him to give legislative 


sanction to the interference of ministers of 
other denominations, or to set up antago- 
nists to the ministers of the Gospel ap- 
pointed to give religious consolation to 
prisoners by the justices of the peace. 
That the Bill was not necessary was clear 
from the fact that the justices already pos- 
sessed a permissive power, where there was 
a large number of prisoners not of the 
Established Church, to allow ministers of 
their own denomination to visit them. That 
power, so far as Roman Catholics were 
concerned, had worked well. But in many 
eases Roman Catholic prisoners attended 
the ministrations of the Protestant chap- 
Jains; and if this Bill passed, that privilege 
would be denied to them. By Returns 
to Parliament it appeared, that in eleven 
prisons, of 1,515 Roman Catholie prisoners 
only 317 had availed themselves of the 
permission to be visited by priests of their 
own faith. One of the greatest objec- 
tions to this Bill was, that it would give 
a status to Roman Catholic priests which 
at present they did not possess, and 
they would be put upon an equality with 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
Further, if it was conceded that Roman 
Catholic or Dissenting chaplains might be 
appointed to gaols, he did not see how they 
eould withhold them from union work- 
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houses and other public institutions, He 
objected to the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and their doctrine that 
some sins were venial and some mortal: 
such doctrines could only have a tendeney 
to create a confusion between right and 
wrong in the minds of the prisoners, and 
could not lead to improvement. Their 
Lordships should also remember, that as 
Roman Catholic priests were above the law, 
and held authority of those who were supe- 
rior to the law, the justices would have no 
power over them. The case of the Rey, 
Mr. Fox and the guardians of the South 
Dublin Union was a case in point; and 
after reading the correspondence in that 
case, and quoting the Returns of the In- 
spectors of Prisons, proving the propor. 
tion of criminals to population, those of 
the Romish Church was double that of 
the Protestant, and arguing that the teach. 
ing, the doctrine, and discipline of Romish 
priests were not such as to promote the 
reclamation or improvement of criminals, 
he said, he felt it to be his duty to move 
that this Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) 
and insert (“this Day Six Months”). 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it 
is with the most sincere regret that I feel 
it my painful duty to express opinions op- 
posed to those entertained by my noble 
Friend who has just spoken ; and, I fear, 
to those of other noble Friends in this 
House. My Lords, so great is my respect 
for the religious scruples of my noble 
Friend, and for every statement he has 
made, and so firmly am I convinced of the 
honesty of his objections, and so highly do 
I value the unity of action, that if this 
were a matter of minor importance, or if it 
were a question upon which | myself hada 
shadow of doubt or hesitation, 1 should in- 
finitely prefer to waive my own opinions 
and yield to objections the force of whieh 
I do not feel, and obey scruples which | do 
not myself entertain. But 1 do not look 
upon this as a matter of minor importance. 
My opinion of the policy and justice of this 
measure 1s so clear and so decided, that 
painful as it is for me to differ from my 
noble Friend, and from others, 1 cannot 
refrain from giving that vote in support of 
this measure which I believe I am called 
to give by justice. My noble Friend ob- 
jects to this Bill, that it lowers the status of 
the Chureh of England, and puts other de- 
nominations of Christians upon the samé 
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footing as the Church of England. I think 
I may appeal with tolerable confidence to 
a public life of more than forty years to 
obtain for me the credit of refusing to con- 
sent to any measure which, in my judg- 
ment, would be injurious to the interests 
or derogatory to the position of the Church 
of Rngland in this country. It is nearly 
forty years since, in one of my first ad- 
dresses to Parliament, I opposed a measure 
brought forward by the late Mr. Hume, 
calculated as I believed to injure the in- 
terests of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. Ten years later, rather than con- 
sent to a measure which I conceived was 
likely to injure that branch of our Estab- 
lished Chureh, I seceded from a Govern- 
ment presided over by a man to whose 
memory I can never look back but with 
the utmost respect, regard, and affection, 
and from a Cabinet with which I had no 
other cause of difference, and with many 
of the Members of which I have always 
continued on the terms of intimate friend- 
ship. I appeal to the recollections of 
your Lordships, whether from that time 
down to the present moment, when any 
measure was brought forward threatening, 
as I thought, the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Church of England, I have 
not been one of the foremost to oppose 


it; and whether, when any measure was 
brought forward calculated, in my opinion, 
to secure the position and to augment the 
influence of that Church, my voice has 
not been raised, and raised energetically, 


in its favour. 1 say this in answer by 
anticipation to those who might be disposed 
to say that in this matter I had allowed 
myself to be overruled by the opinions of 
others to consent to a measure which I 
deemed to be unfavourable to the position 
of the Established Church. 

My Lords, in discussing this measure 
I shall deal with it as one which specially 
affects the Roman Catholics, because, al- 
though it applies to other denominations, 
it is practically, as the noble Duke said, 
for the relief of the Roman Catholies. My 
noble Friend (Lord Berners) says that the 
Bill places the Roman Catholic Church 
upon a footing of equality with the Chureh 
of England ; but I think my noble Friend 
must have considered the provisions of the 
Bill very imperfectly when he makes that 
assertion. I have seen it stated over and 
over again that this is a Bill for the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
those persons who use that language mis- 
conceive entirely the essential character of 
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an endowment. I hold it to be essential 
to an endowment that the possession of it 
should be permanent and certain ; that it 
should not depend on the voluntary action 
or caprice of any party ; that it should not 
only be the property of the individual pos- 
sessor, but that it should be capable of 
being secured to his successors, and that 
it should be maintainable at law as a posi- 
tive and substantial right, and should only 
be withdrawn by the omnipotence of Par- 
liament. But is that the case with the 
concession which the present measure will 
extend to the Roman Catholics in this 
country? What does this Billdo? It pro- 
vides, that in any ease in which it is the 
opinion of the justices that the number of 
prisoners differing from the Church of 
England in any prison is so great as in 
their judgment to require the ministrations 
of a clergyman of any other religious per- 
suasion, the said justices may appoint a 
minister of such religious persuasion to at- 
tend the said prisoners, and may award 
him such reasonable recompense as they 
may think fit. It goes on to say that the 
said minister shall hold his appointment 
at the pleasure of the justices, and shall 
be subject to all the rules and regulations 
of the prisons they may attend. Now, I 
appeal to your Lordships whether every 
one of the essentials of an endowment are 
not only studiously omitted here, but abso- 
lutely contradicted. It is left entirely to 
the justices to appoint if they think fit ; 
they may refuse to pay the minister ; oI 
may pay him just what sum they thin 

fit, and they may discharge him when they 
please. This certainly does not look very 
much like placing the Roman Catholic 
Church on a footing with the Church of 
England. My noble Friend says that the 
existing law is perfectly sufficient for all 
the purposes of the spiritual instruction of 
Roman Catholic prisoners. I regret to have 
to state that I differ from my noble Friend 
upon that point altogether. I do not think 
that the provisions of the law as it stands 
are satisfactory, or that they are founded in 
justice. The law is, indeed, so manifestly 
unjust that in all the principal prisons, I 
believe, the magistrates depart from its 
strict letter. The law is that every pri- 
soner shall, without any distinction, be 
visited by the chaplain of the gaol, who, of 
course, nust be a clergyman of the Church 
of England. Now, I know well the honesty 
and the love of fair play of my noble 
Friend, and I ask him to reverse this posi- 
tion. I ask him whether, if this were a 
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Roman Catholic country containing a con- 
siderable number of Protestant prisoners, 
and if they were compelled to receive, whe- 
ther they would or not, the visits of Roman 
Catholic priests, so that the whole period 
of their confinement was not only a penal 
sentence, not an attempt at reformation 
alone, but one continued system of pro- 
selytism, would he consider the provisions 
of such a law satisfactory? My noble 
Friend says that this restriction does not 
apply to the case of prisoners who desire 
to sce a minister of their own persuasion. 
Bat the law makes no such provision. The 
law says that the chaplain shall bea clergy- 
man of the Church of England ; it is the 
good sense of the magistrates which says 
to the prisoners, “If you desire to see a 
minister of your own persuasion, we will 
take upon ourselves to supersede the law 
and allow you to see him.” But is it 
reasonable to argue from the supposition 
that men of the character and the past 
lives of the majority of our prisoners will 
readily come forward and ask for the ser- 
vices of a minister of their own persuasion? 
It is to be snid—and to be said to the great 
eredit of the Roman Catholic prisoners— 
that a very considerable number of them do 
request to receive the ministrations of one 
of their own clergymen; and it was also 
greatly to the credit of the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion that in no case 
do they neglect the call so made upon 
them. With regard to Protestant Dissen- 
ters there have been no such demands, and 
for very sufficient reasons. There are no 
such broad distinctions between the dif- 
ferent sects of Protestant Dissenters as to 
prevent the members of one receiving re- 
jigions consolation and instruction from the 
ministers of the other; and Dissenting 
ministers do not object to prisoners of their 
persuasion receiving the ministrations of the 
Church of England chaplain. The case of 
Roman Catholics, however, is widely dif- 
ferent. They have been instructed that 
even to listen to the teachings of a minister 
not of their own persuasion is a heinous 
sin. A prisoner of no particular strength 
of religious feeling would not object to 
listen to the chaplain of the Chureh of 
England, because he does not consider his 
teaching to be of any authority whatever ; 
but he will most earnestly deprecate being 
visited by a priest of his own faith, who 
has more power over his mind, and to 
whom he will attribute a great deal more 
authority and responsibility than he would 
to the minister of any other persuasion. 


The Earl of Derby 


{LORDS} 
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My noble Friend says he does not desire 
that Roman Catholic prisoners should be 
deprived of the offices of their religion, 
But was it right that they should only re. 
ceive them in those cases in which they 
have made an express request for that pur- 
pose? We have been led to believe that 
reformation is the great object of punish. 
ment. I am afraid it does not follow as 
frequently as philanthropists would wish; 
but undonbtedly it is one of the objects of 
punishment, and one of the agencies which 
we must use in bringing it about is that of 
religious instruction and consolation. I¢ 
must not be forgotten that we have here to 
deal with a very considerable class. I do 
not know whether my noble Friend has 
seen a Return moved for in the House of 
Commons by Lord Edward Howard. From 
this Return it appears that there is a very 
large number of Roman Catholies in the 
various gaols of England. In the eleven 
convict prisons of the country there are 
1,388 Roman Catholics, being an average 
of 126 to each prison. In fourteen of the 
other prisons the average number is 133, 
the number in each of the fourteen exceed- 
ing 5U. Now, I am as sincerely opposed 
as any one can be to the doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
I believe it has encumbered the simplicity 
of public worship with a vast amount of 
unnecessary forms and ceremonies, in which 
the spiritual character of religion is over- 
loaded with that which is merely external 
and apparent to the senses. 1 think that 
many of its doctrines are not only not sup- 
ported by, but are absolutely repugnant to | 
the written Word of God. I think that 
some points to which it attaches the great- 
est importance are points in which it dero- 
gates from the worship to be paid to the 
Almighty alone, and from the merits of the 
only Mediator in whom Protestants are 
taught to place their only trust. But what- 
ever I may think of the mode in which the 
Roman Catholic Church overloads the foun- 
dations of scriptural truth, yet 1 eannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that those founda- 
tions are at least the same with its mem- 
bers as with us—that we both acknowledge 
the same God and the same Saviour, that 
we look to the same Mediator for the re- 
mission of sins, and that we derive our 
religious and moral teachings from that 
same source to which alone Christians can 
look for the foundation of their religious 
belief and moral practice. Therefore, al- 
though the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
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error, I cannot assent to the position of 
my noble Friend, and deny that the in- 
fluence of the priests of that Church must 
have a most powerful tendency to guide 
the minds of prisoners of their own per- 
suasion, and to awaken those prisoners 
to a sense of their former evil life. Pri- 
soners are persons who stand peculiarly 
in need of religions instruction. Either 
it is desirable that Roman Catholic pri- 
soners should have the teaching of their 
own Church, or it is not. If it is desir- 
able, we are bound to give it to them, in 
order to accomplish the main object of 
punishment—namely, the reformation of 
offenders. They will not accept your 
teaching ; they are not desirous of it ; 
and it is not your duty to foree it on 
them. But it is your duty to let them 
have religious instruction which they will 
attend to. My noble Friend does not dis- 
pute that in some cases this instruction 
is now given, and rightly given. The 
only point in dispute is whether it should 
be given gratuitously, or should be paid 
for. My noble Friend does not dispute 
the propriety of allowing Roman Catholic 
clergymen to give instruction in prisons ; 
but he contends that they should do so 
on their own responsibility, and at their 
own expense. It is quite true that there 
are prisons in which there are very few 
Roman Catholic prisoners ; and in these 
it is never impossible, and seldom difti- 
cult, to procure the attendance of a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman ; but there are 
many prisons in which it would be unjust 
and impossible to call on the Roman Cathio- 
lie clergyman to give his services without 
any remuneration, if it be desirable that 
the prisoners of his religious persuasion 
should have the advantage of these ser- 
vices. I belong to a county in the gaols 
of which there is the greatest number of 
Roman Catholic prisoners, while my noble 
Friend belongs to one in the gaol of 
which there is perhaps the smallest num- 
ber; and this circumstance may, perhaps, 
have influenced us in forming the opposite 
conclusions at which we have arrived. I 
find that in the borough gaol of Liver- 
pool there are about 350 or 360 prisoners 
who are members of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Protestant chaplain of that 
prison receives a sum of £400 a year for 
his services. In the same gaol there are 
460 Roman Catholic prisoners. The Ro- 
man Catholic priest attends twice a week, 
and the remuneration for his services to 
about a hundred more prisoners than are 
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attended by the Protestant chaplain is 
just nil, as against the £400 paid to the 
latter gentleman. My Lords, it is im- 
possible to look at those Returns, and to 
argue in the face of the facts which they 
disclose that you are dealing justly and 
equitably as between the ministers of the 
two Churches. My noble Friend objects 
to any payment being made to a Roman 
Catholic priest. Why does not my noble 
Friend object to the payment of Roman 
Catholic Chaplains in Ireland? [Lord 
Berners: | think it wrong in Ireland.} 
In Ireland the system is compulsory. The 
law compels the appointment of Roman 
Catholie chaplains in the gaols of that 
country, and provides for their payment 
out of the county rates. If it would be 
a mortal sin to do this in England, we are 
sinning deeply in Ireland, because there 
the law not only gives you the oppor- 
tunity, but compels you to do it. Cer- 
tainly, among my noble Friends coming 
from the north of Ireland, who are most 
strongly opposed to the Roman Catholic 
religion, I have never heard any objection 
raised to the payment out of the county 
rates of the Roman Catholic chaplains in 
the gaols there. It may be said that there 
is a much larger number of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland than in this country. But this 
Bill merely provides that the magistrates 
shall have the power of appointing Roman 
Catholic chaplains in those prisons in which 
the number of Roman Catholics is so great 
as to render it desirable, in their opinion, 
that such a course should be adopted. I 
think it a matter of great importanee that 
the magistrates are to have the power of 
dismissing the Roman Catholic chaplain, 
so that he should feel that he is under 
their jurisdietion, and is responsible to 
them for the manner in which he dis 
charges his duties. My noble Friend ap~ 
prehends that this provision may be over- 
ridden, and that, while nominally in the 
hands of the magistrates, the appointment 
of the priest may in reality be in the hands 
of the Roman Catholic bishop ; and my 
noble Friend referred to a case in which 
he says Archbishop Cullen insisted on a 
particular appointment, and in whieh the 
Irish Poor Law Commissioners—as | think 
very unwisely—yielded ; but I feel per- 
suaded that there is not much fear of 
magistrates in this country allowing them- 
selves to be brow-beaten or unduly in- 
fluenced by an imprudent Roman Catholic 
bishop. I am sure they would maintain 
their authority if any attempt were made 
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to set it at defiance. 
are imprudent and ill-judging bishops 
in the Roman Catholic Church, as I am 
afraid there are in all other Churches ; but, 
though the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church may be that the Church and bi- 
shops are superior to the law, that happily 
is not a doctrine which prevails in this 
country, and magistrates would take care 
to let their authority be felt, and to show 
that no man was superior to the law. It 
is true that the Roman Catholic bishop 
might prohibit the clergyman from acting ; 
but in that case the deprivation of religious 
instruction would lie not at the magis- 
trate’s, but at the bishop’s door. I think 
that consideration will weigh with Roman 
Catholic bishops in this country, and I am 
not apprehensive that any result of this 
kind will ensue. It appears to me that the 
Bill is one which meets the justice and the 
equity of the case, and does not go beyond 
it. It does not place the Roman Catholic 
Church in a position different from that of 
other denominations. Still less does it 
place it on a footing in the slightest degree 
of equality with the Established Church. 
I should regret very much if the Bill had 
that effect ; but it has not. What it pro- 
vides is, that where duties are to be per- 
formed—laborious, painful, and responsible 
duties—you shall not, if they are services 
to the State, insist on their performance 
without remuneration ; that you shall make 
a fair return for services which you may 
deem valuable in carrying out the great 
work of prison reformation. 

My Lords, I am well aware not only that 
in the course I feel called upon to take I 
differ from several of my noble Friends 
around me, but that this measure has met 
with much misapprehension and prejudice 
—honest prejudice, no doubt—and that it 
is not likely to be popular in the country. 
But where I have clearly seen my way with 
regard to the justice and policy of a mea- 
sure, I hope that I never have shrunk, and 
that I never shall shrink, from incurring 
the risk of unpopularity ; and I think I 
make a much greater sacrifice than in taking 
a course which may subject me to unpopu- 
larity out of doors, when I find myself dif- 
fering on this question from so many of my ! 
noble Friends around me, with whom, on | 
most occasions, it has long been my hap- | 
piness to act. All considerations of this | 
sort, however, must give way to considera- | 
tions of policy and justice ; and believing | 
the measure to be founded not only upon 


policy and justice, but upon the higher | 


The Earl of Derby 


{LORDS} 
No doubt, there! 
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— of Christian charity and religion, 
deem it my duty to give a conscientious 
and a cordial vote in favour of the second 
reading. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
no declaration on the part of his noble 
Friend who had just sat down was required 
to free him from the slightest suspicion of 
doing anything which, in his opinion, could 
tend to injure the Established Chureh, 
Nevertheless, while he gave his noble 
Friend the fullest credit for being actuated 
by the most perfect sincerity of feeling, he 
could not but think he had arrived at a 
most erroneous conclusion; though the 
question was certainly not without its diff. 
culties. His noble Friend had taken much 
pains to show that the Bill proposed no en- 
dowment in the case of the Roman Catho- 
lies. No doubt, it was not an endowment 
in the strict sense; but Roman Catholic 
priests were to be paid for their services out 
of the rates, and the difference between 
that and endowment was rather one of 
words than of substance. Hitherto, the 
duty of attending to the spiritual wants of 
the Roman Catholic or Dissenting prisoners 
had been left to be performed by voluntary 
effort, and he did not see why these deno- 
minations should be assisted in this duty 
any more than in the duty of attending to 
their sick, or of carrying on other works 
of charity, to which they were found fully 
equal. Great inconvenience would be oc- 
easioned when a Roman Catholic priest 
was introduced into our prisons as a kind 
of rival chaplain to the chaplain of the Es- 
tablished Church, and dissensions would 
arise which could not but be mischievous, 
The new priuciple which it was now sought 
to introduce was not called for by tolera- 
tion or by necessity ; for by the existing 
law prisoners could be visited alike by the 
Romish priest and the Dissenting minis- 
ter. The Dissenters were not asking for 
such a measure ; they did not call upon the 
State to endow their ministers, and decid- 
edly objected to an endowment of Roman 
Catholic priests. Moreover, the Bill would 
introduce a new subject of discord all over 
England without any adequate advantage. 
Questions of a most invidious character 
would arise ; the church rate question had 
created nothing comparable to the discord 
which would be occasioned by such a mea- 
sure. On all these grounds, he felt bound 
to oppose the second reading. 

Tus Eart or CHICHESTER thought 
it his duty to vote for the second reading, 
but at the same time he felt strong objec- 
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tions to some of the provisions of the Bill, that principle was to stop. 


With its professed principle he agreed— | 
namely, that of enabling a better provision | 
to be made for the religious instruction of 
the Ruman Catholic prisoners. It was | 
quite necessary that the present state of | 
the law should be amended. As the | 
House had been reminded, Roman Catholic 
chaplains were regularly appointed and 
paid in Irish gaols ; and in the great con- 
yict establishments in this country the 
same system existed. His principal ob- 
jection to the Bill was, that the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic chaplains was left 
discretionary with the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions. He thought Parliament ought 
to define the class of prisons to which Ro- | 
man Catholic chaplains should be appointed, 
and also ought to lay down the limits of 
the salaries to be paid to them. From his 
experience, he could not believe that in his | 

rt of England any Roman Catholic chap- 
fin was at alllikely to be appointed. Un- 
der the existing law, Roman Catholie pri- 
soners were entitled to the ministrations of 
priests of their own faith, if they chose to 
ask for them; but under this Bill those 
ministrations might be foreed upon them, 
and this appeared to him very objection- | 
able. He should support the second read- | 
ing, but only in the hope that Amendments 
would be introduced in Committee. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, that 
after the appeal that had been made to 
their Lordships in support of the Bill upon 
the ground of justice, he would have been 
unwilling to vote against it, had not a care- 
ful consideration of the subject, and an at- 
tentive hearing of the speeches that had 
been delivered, led him to believe that no 
injustice would be done by rejecting the 
measure. The noble Earl who spoke last 
(the Karl of Chichester) had told them that 
there was little probability that in his part 
of the country any bench of magistrates 
would be found to consider a Roman Catho- 
lie chaplain a necessary officer in their 
prisons. If that were likely to be prac- 
tically the result of this Bill, the ques- 
tion of the justice of the claim was scarcely 
involved in their decision; and an import- 
ant principle was involved—namely, whe- 
ther it was right or not that in this 
country now for the first time steps 
should be taken to appoint Roman Ca- 
tholie chaplains to great public insti- 
tutions. One main difficulty which had 
been foreed upon him in considering 
this question was, that he could find 
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The noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment alluded 
to the union workhouses, and no doubt, if 
this measure were adopted, great difficulties 
would arise with regard to workhouses. 
Poverty was no crime ; many were forced 
into the workhouses from sheer destitution, 
and it was well known that in the poorer 
districts a large proportion of the inmates 
of the workhouses were Roman Catholics. 
No doubt some persons might say that it 
was desirable to have Roman Catholic 
chaplains appointed for these workhouses ; 
but he was not persuaded that the country 
was prepared forsuchastep. He thought 
it was right that every Roman Catholic 
prisoner should have free access to his 
spiritual advisers, as he thought the in- 
struction they would receive, however im- 
perfect it might be, was likely to do good ; 
but he did not see that it was therefore 
necessary that in every prison there should 
be a Roman Catholic priest invested with 
the status of a prison chaplain. He was 
told that there was no difficulty—all honour 
to our Roman Catholie brethren for it—in 
obtaining religious instruction to Roman 
Catholic prisoners by voluntary exertions. 
It might be hard to accept those services 
without payment ; but he was not there- 
fore prepared to sacrifice a principle, and to 
go out of the way to pass a measure which 
must lead to great difficulties hereafter. 
He was almost of opinion, that after all, if, 
as was stated, this measure was not likely 
to lead to the appointment of Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains, it was quite possible 
there might be a party in the country 
whom it was thought desirable, for various 
political reasons, to conciliate, without any 
great regard to sacred principles; and 
this Bill might have been introduced to 
conciliate these persons rather than from 
any desire to do justice and secure in- 
struction to Roman Catholic prisoners. 
Under any circumstances, he could not 
think that the country was prepared to 
see Roman Catholic priests oceupying the 
same status in our prisons and workhouses 
as the clergy of the Church of England. 
If the measure were practicable, if there 
should be no difficulty with regard to the 
appointments at the quarter sessions, he 
was afraid, that when the principle was 
extended to workhouses, such dissensions 
would arise as would make us very sorry 
we had ever touched the question. The 
noble Earl opposite had stated that the 
Roman Catholic bishops might be re- 
strained from interference in the appoint- 
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ment of these chaplains; but every one 
was aware of the great difficulties which 
had arisen all over Europe from a col- 
lision with Roman Catholic bishops. For 
some reason or other Roman Catholic 
bishops were a difficult set of persons to 
deal with ; and his advice to their Lord- 
ships would be not to step out of their 
way to give these bishops a stronger posi- 
tion than they now occupy. 

Tue Eart or CORK regretted the 
speech of the right rev. Prelate, which 
contained at least two fallacies. This was 
no innovation, because there were already 
Roman Catholic chaplains bearing the 
Queen’s commission; and surely there 
could be no greater danger in allowing 
their ministration to prisoners in gaols than 
to soldiers dying on the field of battle. 
There wus also a necessity for the Bill, 
because Returns showed that there were 
hundredseof Roman Catholic prisoners who 
did not obtain religious instruction. Un- 
der the existing law, although a prisoner 
might ask for the services of a priest of 
his own Church, yet he was forced to re- 
ceive the visits of the Protestant chaplain, 
who frequently presented him with tracts 
questioning the validity of the religious 
instruction afforded by his own priest. In 
Scotland recently it appeared that a Scrip- 
ture reader visited the Roman Catholics 
confined in a gaol; and when appeal was 
made to the Secretary of State, an order 
was given that the instruction should be 
confined to secular subjects ; but, notwith- 
standing that instruction, the Scripture 
reader was allowed to continue his visits. 
He only regretted that the Bill was not 
made compulsory. It was said this Bill 
would lead to unpleasantness at quarter 
sessions ; but the whole of his experience 
convinced him that the good sense of the 
majority of magistrates would never allow 
them to act otherwise than as their sense 
of justice dictated. He could not agree 
that the adoption of the Bill would be 
a source of danger to the Established 
Church. He should be sorry to think that 
the foundations of that Church were so 
weak as to be endangered by so simple a 
measure as this. For these reasons, he 
should support the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Lorpv ARUNDELL or WARDOUR, 
who was imperfectly heard, supported the 


Bill. He considered that Roman Catholic | Ireland. 


prisoners were entitled, on the principles 
of religious toleration, to receive instruction 


from the ministers of their own persuasion ; 


The Bishop of London 


{LORDS} 
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and the Roman Catholic community, pay. 
ing the same taxes with members of the 
Established Church, were entitled, as q 
matter of justice, to see that their fellow 
religionists shared the advantages secured 
to other prisoners. He contended that no 
status was conceded by this Bill to Roman 
Catholic priests to which they were not 
fairly entitled. He thanked Her Majesty’s 
Government for having brought forward 
this measure, and he did so the more 
readily that he agreed with them on so few 
other questions ; and he also desired to 
express his thanks to the noble Earl below 
him (the Earl of Derby) and the leader of 
the Conservative party in the other House 
of Parliament for their manly advocacy of 
this measure. 

Tue Earn or DONOUGHMORE re. 
gretted that the speech of the right rev, 
Prelate (the Bishop of London) should have 
contained an insinuation, and a very offen- 
sive insinuation. His language implied 
that those on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House who advocated this Bill did so, 
not on the ground of the inherent justice 
of the claim on which it was based, but for 
the sake of gaining political support. 

Tae Bishop or LONDON explained: 
Referring to the observation of a noble 
Earl, that the measure would lead to no 
practical result, because no Roman Catho- 
lie prison chaplains would be appointed 
under it, he had said that the argvment 
founded on justice was not very strong, and 
that it might be supposed there was some 
other motive for the support given to the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he thought the present imputation of the 
right rev. Prelate was equally unjustifiable, 
He totally repudiated any other motive for 
supporting the measure except a belief in 
its justice. In all the prisons of Ireland 
they had Roman Catholic chaplains, their 
appointment not being a matter left in the 
discretion of the magistrates, but being 
made compulsory, and their right to enter 
the prisons was one that he had never heard 
questioned by any political party. He 
maintained that the opponents of this Bill, 
if they were consistent men, were bound to 
move the repeal of the present law in Ire- 
land. There was no difference of status 
between a Roman Catholic prisoner in 
England and a Roman Catholic prisoner in 
In each case the man was & 
British subject under temporary restraint, 
and there was no reason on earth why he 
should be treated differently in this matter 
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in diferent parts of the United Kingdom. 
He wished there were a simple clause in 
this measure enacting, that whenever the 
number of Roman Catholics in a prison ex- 
ceeded a certain minimum, then the govern- 
ing body of the prison should be required 
to appoint and pay a Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. It was said, that if this Bill were 

ed, Scottish magistrates would refuse 
to act upon it; but such a clause as he 
suggested would prevent their deliberately 
setting themselves up against the law. It 
was a question of policy whether they 
ought or ought not to have Roman Catholic 
prison chaplains. He thought that they 
ought, and the right rev. Prelate thought 
they ought not ; but having once decided 
that there should be such chaplains, Par- 
liament ought to take measures to insure 
that they should be appointed in a given 
case, and not leave it in the discretion of 
the various governing bodies of prisons to 
appoint or not appoint them as they thought 
ft. To leave the matter optional would 
ereate great religious excitement all over 
the country, and in Scotland might cause 
the intention of the Legislature to be wholly 
defeated. 

Viscount MELVILLE said, he did not 
think the Bill as it stood would lead to the 
appointment of any Roman Catholic chap- 
lains in Scotland; while he believed, on 
the other hand, it would engender con- 
tests between members of the Established 
Church and the Free Kirk for the nomina- 
tion of a minister of their own denomina- 
tion. The provisions of the measure ought 
to be more definite and explicit. 

Tae Bishop or CASHEL said, he re- 
garded this as a question of principle, which 
was not to be disposed of by merely appeal- 
ing to the practice existing in the prisons 
of Ireland or elsewhere. He would give 
the most thorough toleration to all reli- 
gious persuasions, but he held it to be a 
very erroneous principle to encourage and 
pay people to teach that which we believe 
to be false. 


On Question, That (‘ now”’) stand part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided: — 
_—. 65; Not-Contents, 30: Majority 


Resolved in the Affirmative : Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 
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PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS) 
BILL. 

Bill to facilitate the execution of Public Works 
in certain Manufacturing Districts ; to aethorize 
for that purpose, advances of Public Money, to a 
limited amount, upon security of Local Rates ; 
and to shorten the period for the adoption of the 
Local Government Act, 1958, in certain cases, 
presented, and read 1°. [Bill 154.) 


SEA FISHERIES. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Sin GEORGE GREY appeared at the 
Bar, and informed the House that he had 
brought up Her Majesty’s reply to an Ad- 
dress, praying for the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the subject of 
Sea Fisheries. 


Answer to Address [2nd June } reported, 
as follows :— 
L have received your Address, praying 
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clear that the murder of Mr. Jackson wag 
one of an agrarian character. He left his 
residence, it seemed, about nine o'clock in 
the morning, was shortly afterwards shot, 
and died immediately. i have also reeeived 
a telegram, stating that three persons have 
been arrested on suspicion of having com. 
mitted the murder, but whether they are 
the actual perpetrators or not, I do not 
know. 

Ma. SCULLY: Is it not the fact that 
the scene of the murder is thirty or fourty 
miles distant from the districts in which 
the extra police force is stationed ? 


ASSAULT ON CONSUL GENERAL FON. 
BLANQUE AT BELGRADE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, considering the 








that a Royal Commission of Inquiry into | statements that have lately been made of 
our Sea Fisheries may be issued, with the | the inoffensive conduct of the Garrison of 
view of increasing the supply of a favourite | Belgrade in former years, the Government 


and nutritious article of Food for the bene- 
Sit of the Public. 

And I have given directions that a Com- 
mission shall issue for the purpose which 
you have requested. 


IRELAND—POLICE IN TIPPERARY. 
QUESTION. 


Mra. BAGWELL said, he wished to ask | 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, What steps | 


the Government of Ireland mean to take 
in regard to the extra Police force at pre- 
sent quartered in the townlands of Boyton- 
rath and others, in the county of Tippe- 
rary ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, 
before the hon. Gentleman had given notice 
of his question, the subject had been under 





will continue to refuse the production of 
the Papers and Correspondence relating 
to the serious attack made upon the late 
Mr. Fonblanque, our Consul General in 
Servia, by a soldier of the Turkish Garri- 
son, in the year 1858? 

Ma. LAYARD in reply, said, that the 
attack to which the hon. Member referred, 
was not the act of the Turkish Garrison, but 
of a single soldier ; and as that soldier had 
been punished for it, and every redress of- 
fered, he saw no advantage in giving the 
Papers in question. 


INDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would, in the 
absence of the Secretary of State for 





the consideration of the Government, and | India, ask the Under Seeretary for that 
the matter had been referred to the resi-| Department, If the re-organization of the 
dent magistrate of the district named, who | Indian Telegraph Department, mentioned 
had put himself in communication in refer-} by him on the 13th March 1862, has 
ence to it with the Lord Lieutenant of the been carried out ; and, if 80, why Mr. Gal- 
county. Unfortunately, the occurrence of  braith, formerly the tutor of Sir William 
another agrarian murder within the last O’Shaughnessy’s sons, has been promoted 
day or two, in the county, seemed to show | over the heads of officera of long standing 
that such a step as the withdrawal of the | in that Department ; and if he is aware 
extra police was not advisable. that the present system of Telegraphic 
Mr. BAGWELL said, he wished to! communication in India is much complai 
know, whether the right hon. Baronet has | of by the mercantile community and others, 
received any detailed account of the melan- | and if it would not be desirable to decen- 
choly event to which he has alluded ? tralize this Department by placing the 
Sin ROBERT PEEL: We have receiv- | Telegraph lines under the control of the 
ed a telegram, from which it appears pretty chief authorities of the respective Presi- 
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dencies, as as been locally recommended ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING was understood to 
say that the re-organization of the Tele- 

ph Department had been completed in 
eonsequence of the representations made 
by the mercantile community. With re- 
gard to the suggestion of the hon, Gentle- 
wan that the Telegraph Department in 
India should be decentralized, and placed 
under the local authorities, he had received 
no such suggestion from India, and he 
should say, that if there was one thing 
which required uniform management more 
than another, it was the Telegraphic De- 

ment, With respect to Mr. Galbraith, 

might observe that he obtained his ap- 
pointment in India in 1857; that he at 


{Jung 8, 1863} 





first received, he believed, £300 a year, 
whic had gradually been increased to | 
£600, and that the last two appointments 
in his case had been made since Sir Wil- 
jiam O'Shaughnessy had left India. It 
was impossible, therefore, that they could 
be the result of his connection with that 
gentleman, nor was there any ground for 
the assumption conveyed in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question with respect to Mr. Gal- 
braith. 
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Companies an offer to perform that Service 
from the 20th of June next, for £6,000 a 
year ; and they had accepted that offer. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: What 
is to be the duration of that contract f 
Mr. PEEL: It is to last for seven years. 


CIIANCERY FUND COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MURRAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Chancery Fund 
Commissioners (appointed in February 
1861) will be prepared to make their 
Report ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
he had not been able to attend the late 
meetings of the Commissioners, but he bad 


_ been informed that certain Resolutions had 


been agreed to by them, and that their 
Report was now being prepared. The 
Commission would expire on the Ist of 
August, 


REGISTRIES OF DEEDS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT said, he wished to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether it 


THE DOVER, OSTEND, AND CALAIS | is his intention to bring in a Bill, during 


PACKET SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


| this Session, to validate the Registries of 


Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, ®"Y Deeds in Ireland which may be invalid 


he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When the Packet Estimate will 
be brought forward ; whether any Con- | 


tracts have yet been made for the Dover | 


and Ostend and Dover and Calais Services, 


or whether those services are still open to | 


tender ; and what arrangements have been 
made for carrying on the Services after the | 
20th of June ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that he did not 
propose to bring on the Packet Estimate | 
until after the Civil Service Estimates 
thould have been disposed of. With re- 

rd to the Service between Dover and. 

tend, the Treasury received some time 
ago a tender from the Belgian Government 
to perform that Service from the 20th of 
June. That offer was accepted condition- 
ally on no funds being provided by Parlia- | 
ment for Mr. Churchward’s contract beyond 
that date ; and upon the passing of the re- 
cent Vote the Treasury informed the Belgian 
Government that they accepted the tender 
ueonditionally, With regard to the Dover 
and Calais Service, they had the other day 
received from the South Eastern and the 





don, Dover, and Chatham Railway | 


from technical defects, in accordance with 
the provisions contained in the Registration 
Bill which has been withdrawn ? 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, the provisions to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
ferred constituted only a portion of a larger 
measure which was meant to go beyond the 
correction of the errors of the past. He 
did not think it would be judicious to in- 
troduce a Bill to validate the Registries of 
Deeds, as suggested, save in connection 
with that larger scheme, especially as he 
hoped to be able to deal with the question 
next Session. 


SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the report that the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy has examined Appren- 
tices and Factory Boys in Woolwich Dock- 
yard, with a view to the establishment of a 
Government School of Naval Architecture, 
is correct ; and, if so, whether the Admi- 
ralty contemplate the revival of a School of 
Naval Architecture for the Royal Navy, in 
S 2 
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preference to the combined action of the 
Admiralty and the private trade, which 
has been proposed ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that Mr. Reed, the gentleman to 
whom the right hon. Baronet referred, had 
not received the title of Chief Constructor 
to the Navy, although he was intrusted 
with most important duties connected with 
ship-building. He had been sent to the 
dockyards with a view of preparing designs 
for ships of various elasses, and not with 
a view of making inquiries as to a future 
School of Naval Architecture. But he 
(Lord Clarence Paget) might add that the 
Admiralty were making inquiries with a 
view to a future supply of Architects, not 
only for the Royal Navy, but also for the 
private trade of this country ; and all their 
inquiries tended to the establishment of a 
mixed system of education rather than of 
one confined exclusively to the Royal Navy. 


DISMISSAL OF VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT CLIFTON said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, If Commanding Officers 
have power, after the dismissal of Volun- 
teers by them, to advertise such dismissal 
in the newspapers, and cause placards to 
be printed and circulated; and if he is 
aware whether any such case of advertising 
and placarding has lately taken place in 
the Metropolis ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that Commanding Officers ought, 
according to usual military practice, to 
insert in the regimental orders any sen- 
tence of dismissal and the causes for which 
it had been pronounced, and such regi- 
mental orders ought to be made known to 
all the members of the corps. He was 
aware that it was the practice of some 
metropolitan corps to publish their regi- 
mental orders in the newspapers as adver- 
tisements, and to place them in the shop 
windows as placards. Without entering 
into the question of the expediency of 
adopting such a mode of publication, it 
appeared to be certain that a Commmand- 
ing Officer was justified in giving the or- 
dinary, and no more than the ordinary, 
amount of circulation to orders which con- 
tained sentences of dismissal, accompanied 
by a statement of the causes thereof. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Marquess, 
whether, as the Volunteers Bill passed 


Sir John Pakington 
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through Committee on the Aseot Cup Day, 
when many hon. Members were absent from 
the House, it would not be desirable to 
postpone the Report until some day next 
week ? 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON said, 
that the Report was fixed for to-morrow 
evening ; and as it was important that the 
passing of the measure should not be de- 
layed, he should, if possible, proceed with 
it on that day. 


RULES OF DEBATE — PUBLIC WoRKS 
(MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS) BILL. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to an oceur- 
rence which took place at the elose of the 
last sitting—that was about half past two 
o’clock on Saturday morning. At that 
time there were only thirteen or fourteen 
Members in the House. Leave to intro- 
duce an important Bill—a very important 
Bill—was then moved for by a Member of 
the Government. He found in the “ Votes 
and Proceedings’ of the House the follow- 
ing entry— 

“ Public Works (Manufacturing Districts),— 
Bill to facilitate the execution of Public Works 
in certain Manufacturing Districts ; and to autho- 
rize for that purpose advances of Publie Money, 
to a limited amount, upon the security of Local 
Rates ; and to shorten the period for the adoption 
of the Local Government Act, 1848, in certain 
eases.” 

He also found recorded that this Bill was 
‘‘ ordered to be brought in by Mr. Villiers 
and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
When the Motion was made for leave te 
bring in the Bill, he (Mr. Hennessy) ad- 
dressed some questions to the Government 
with reference to the necessity of advane- 
ing public money for public works in Ire- 
land. No Member of the Government 
answered his questions—but that he passed 
by without comment. Leave having been 
given, the next Motion which was put to 
the House was ‘‘ That Mr. Villiers and Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer do prepare 
and bring in the Bill.” He rose to make 
observations upon that Motion, but he was 
stopped by Mr. Speaker, who said that he 
would not be in order in addressing the 
House on that occasion ; and bowing to the 
decision of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
resumed his seat. He might mention to 
the House, as some excuse for the course 
he was taking, that not only the people of 
Ireland generally, but his own constituents 
in particular, took a very lively interest i 
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this subject. 
reports had, been sent to the Treasury, 
recommending an outlay of £280,000 upon 
public works in Ireland. It so happened 
that the recommendation was that that 
money should be spent in the King’s 
County, and he had received from his con- 
stituents day after day urgent letters ask- 
ing him to make inquiries as to these 
works, and to ascertain what course the 
Government intended to take upon the 
subject generally. He humbly submitted 
that when the Motion was made that the 
Bill should be brought in by Mr. Villiers 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was perfectly competent to him to move 
either, for instance, that another name 
should be added to these, or that instruc- 
tions should be given to these Gentle- 
men to do something not in the original 
Motion. He need not refer to the 
authorities which he held in his hand; 
it was enough to say, that as far as 
these two Motions went, the Orders of the 
House were perfectly explicit and distinct. 
Further than that, there were precedents 
going this length, that that Motion had 
actually been made for the purpose of 
raising a debate, and he had seen in Han- 
sard a record of a debate on such a Motion, 
in which no less an authority than Earl 
Russell, as well as other Members of the 
House, took part. He would confine him- 
self to this simple statement; but it was 
amatter of the utmost importance to Ire- 
land that a decision should not be come 
to upon this Bill without her claims being 


considered. He now raised no point upon | 


the fact that this was a Bill to authorize 
the advance of money upon local rates, 
and that it was the first time that such a 
Bill had been introduced without a Re- 
solution of a Committee of the Whole 
House:—he confined himself to respect- 
fully asking the Speaker, whether he was 
not, under the circumstances, at liberty to 
make observations upon the Motion to 
which he had referred ? 

Mz. SPEAKER: In answer to the Ques- 
tion which has been put to me by the hon. 
Member, I must, in the first place, assure 
the House that my desire is to conduct 
the business of the House with perfect 
regularity, even to the last moments of 
its sitting—which, at a late hour of a 
morning, after sittings of ten or eleven 
hours, it is not quite so easy to do as 
it is earlier in the evening. On the oc- 
casion to which the hen. Gentleman has 
referred the hon. Gentleman has mentioned 


(Juxx 8, 1863} 
Within the last few weeks| that at half-past two o’clock on Saturday 
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morning the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board rose to 
ask leave to bring in a Bill, a description 
of which he has given. It was then so 
late that the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would not attempt to enter into any dee 
scription of the Bill. However, questions 
were asked, and especially the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) asked 
for certain information. I was so far 
from desiring to restrain discussion that 
I was rather out of order in allowing the 
hon. Member for Devonport to address the 
house, I think, three times in enforcing his 
request upon the Government. After the 
last explanation the hon. and learned 
Member stated that he was perfectly satis- 
fied. The hon. and learned Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) also 
raised a question, and it appeared to me 
that, so far as discussion went, the matter 
was closed. The Question was put “ That 
leave be given to bring in the Bill,” which 
was agreed to without any observation. 
Then the President of the Poor Law Board 
having passed almost down the House, I 
called to him for the names of the Gentle- 
men who were to bring in the Bill. The 
names were given ; and on that occasion the 
hon. Member for King’s County rose and 
proposed to address observations, as it 
appeared to me, on the general subject- 
matter ofthe Bill. Now certainly, during 
the years that I have had the honour of 
occupying the chair, no such question has 
ever been raised upon the names of the 
Gentlemen who are to bring in a Bill. 
The hon. Member has been so good as to 


| place in my hands, just as I was going to 


the House of Lords to be present at a 
Commission, a case which he considers to 
be aprecedent. This is a case which oc- 


‘curred in the year 1852 upon the Militia 
‘Bill, when Lord John Russell having 


brought in the Bill, and the noble Lord 
now the Prime Minister having moved 
and carried an Amendment upon it, the 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill de- 
clined to proceed further with it; upon 
which a discussion arose as to who should 
bring in the Bill. No doubt, upon that 
occasion a discussion arose, the original 
introducer of the Bill having declined to 
proceed further with it; but that case cer- 
tainly would not in any way apply to the 
occurrence of the other morning. At the 
same time, | should state that in earlier 
days questions have arisen upon this 
Motion. Those questions have generally 
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been as to the addition or substitution of 
a name; but, as far as my present infor- 
mation goes—I do not pretend to speak 
with positive accuracy, having had no 
opportunity, except since I came to the 
House, of examining into the question— 
my opinion is that, with regard to all 
recent practice, any discussion arising 
upon the names of the persons who should 
bring in the Bill should be confined to the 
question who those persons should be, and 
should not involve a general discussion 
upon the nature of the Bill. At the same 
time, I beg to assure the hon. Member 
that there was no desire on my part to 
restrict any legitimate opportunity for 
discussion, and I think the House had 
evidence of this in the fact to which I have 
already mentioned—that on the occasion 
adverted to I allowed an hon. Member to 
address three speeches to the House. 
Cotonen FRENCH said, he wished to 
know how the matter was to be decided for 
the future. According to the Rules of the 
House, no debate could arise upon reading 
a Bill for the first time, or on the Motion 
that it be printed; but it seemed still 
doubtful, from the answer given from the 
Chair, whether a debate may not be raised 
on the appointment of the Members to 


whom the Bill was to be given in charge. 


ADMISSION OF CASUAL POOR TO 
WORKHOUSES.—QUESTION. 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, he wished 
to put a Question to the President of the 
Poor Law Board; and in order to enable 
himself to make a short statement, he 
would move the Adjournment of the 
House. A few years ago he had had the 
honour to move for a Select Committee to 
consider the mismanagement of the Lon- 
don workhouses. Yesterday afternoon, as 
he was passing through Oxford Street, he 
saw a poor woman and four children appa- 
rently in a state of utter destitution. He 
told her that St. Marylebone workhouse 
was the nearest place of shelter, and that 
he would follow her there in half an hour. 
Accordingly he went, and on arriving at 
the workhouse found the woman and her 
family standing outside in a drenching 
rain at the door. He knocked, and asked 
why they were refused? He was received 
in a most insolent manner, and he was 
told by the master, that if he did not leave, 
he would be turned out forthwith. He 
did leave; but returned, and on passing 
his card through the grille, hc was admit- 


Mr. Speaker 
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ted, and treated rather more civilly; but 
the master refused to take in the woman 
and her children. Under these circum. 
stances, he wished to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman, Whether the authorities of any 
workhouse whatever had a right to deny 
admittance to any destitute person so long 
as the casual ward was not absolutely in- 
capable of containing any more persons? 
At the same time, he wished to say that 
the casual wards were places in which no 
gentleman would like to place his dog, 
He begged also to give notice that he 
would to-morrow move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to improve the condition of the 
casual poor in the workhouses of the me- 
tropolis. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY, in se- 
conding the Motion, observed that the in- 
troduction of the Bill by the President of 
the Poor Law Board on Friday night in- 
volved a most important question, and that 
was whether such a measure ought not to 
have been introduced in a Committee of 
the Whole House. He did not think it 
right that important Bills of that deserip- 
tion should be introduced at two o’clock in 
the morning, when only thirteen or four- 
teen Members were present. He wished 
also to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether a Bill involving a grant of 
public money on the security of the local 
rates ought not to be introduced in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Poor Law Board had made 
the usages of the House a subject of par- 
ticular inquiry before introducing the Bill, 
and the answer obtained, from competent 
authority, was that the proceeding he con- 
templated was perfectly regular. His right 
hon. Friend consulted him as to the expe- 
diency of that course, and he certainly was 
of opinion that, on the whole, it was the 
course most expedient, if it were allowable. 
Had the plan of proceeding upon a preli- 
minary Resolution been adopted, the House 
of Commons must have been asked in the 
first instance to bind itself to a particular 
sum which could not be exceeded (which 
in that instance he was not prepared to 
do), or else the circuituous measure would 
be adopted of moving for a fresh Com- 
mittee to enlarge that sum after the Bill 
had been introduced. It was not easy for 
the Government to say beforehand what 
sum would be required ; but they expected 
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to derive valuable information upon this 

int from the discussions upon the mea- 
gure which must take place both in and 
out of Parliament. Instead, therefore, of 


laying down rigidly the precise amount of 
public money required, it was thought 
more judicious to obtain from hon. Mem- 
bers and local representatives information 
as to the amount that would probably be 


uired. 
ie. FERRAND asked, for what day the 
President of the Poor Law Board intended 
to fix the second reading of the Bill? 

Me. C. P. VILLIERS said, that he 
had already stated that he proposed to 
take it on that day week. It was not 
necessary to submit the question to a pre- 
liminary Committee, because the - Bill did 
not impose any fresh charge upon the 
Exchequer; it only authorized the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissioners to advance 
monies which were already in their posses- 
sion. With regard to the question of the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Raynham), he 
could only say, that as the noble Lord had 
given him no notice of it, he could give 
him no information as to the case. He 
submitted to the noble Lord, however, 
that the proper quarter to apply to in the 
first instance was the Poor Law Board. If 
he could not obtain redress there, it might 
be very proper afterwards to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the matter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EDINBURGH BOTANICAL GARDENS— 
OPENING ON SUNDAYS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GREGORY rose to move a Reso- 
lution— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Royal 
Botanical Gardens of Edinburgh should be open 
to the Public after the hours of Divine Service on 
Sundays, as is the case of other Botanieal Gardens 
supported by Parliamentary Grants.” 

It might be asked why this subject 
bad not been brought forward by one of 
the representatives of Scotland? His 
answer was, that if the Question could 
be decided by a vote by ballot of the 
Scotch Members, he felt certain, from 
information he had received, that it would 
be carried by a large majority, It was 
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not pleasant, however, for any hon. Mem- 
ber connected with a Scotch constituency 
to offend a section of his supporters, even 
though it might not be a large one. If 
the question were one of primary import- 
ance, he had that confidence in the pub- 
lie spirit of hon. Gentlemen from Scotland, 
that he felt sure they would not hesitate 
to take the course whieh seemed to them 
to be right; but they could not be ex- 
pected to run counter to the wishes of a 
considerable section of their constituents 
in a matter of such comparatively small 
consequence. The reason why he brought 
the subject forward was, because two years 
ago he had been successful in a similar 
Motion with respect to the Gardens at 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, and he had there- 
fore been requested by many of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh to take up their 
case. He had no reason to complain of 
any attack made upon him by the Scotch 
laity in consequence of the notice he had 
given; but some of the Scotch clergy 
had used rather strong language respect- 
ing his Motion, which deserved a place 
amongst the amenities of theological 
literature. The Rev. Dr. Begg. in a re- 
cent speech, for instance, had stated that 
it was a very painful thing to have the 
Scotch Sabbath interfered with by the 
representative of an Irish Popish con- 
stituency—by a representative of ‘‘ one of 
the most degraded Popish communities in 
the world.” He could only say in reply 
that he hoped that Dr. Begg would learn 
to display a little less of the zeal of a 
theologian, and a little more of the graces 
and the gentleness of a Christian. In 
1861 a demand was made by the work- 
ing classes of Dublin for the opening of 
the Glasnevin Botanical Gardens on Sun- 
days. It was violently opposed. The 
predictions were sinister indeed. It was 
asserted that large numbers of persons 
would rush over the grounds in a state of 
drunkenness, and destroy everything. At 
the same time he was told—for the oppo- 
sition, as the sailors said, blew from all 
points of the compass at once—he was 
told that no one would go to the Gardens 
at all on Sundays. With regard to the 
first allegation, he was glad to say, that 
so far from any damage having been done, 
the working classes, as they would always 
do when they were trusted, had constituted 
themselves the guardians of the public 
property ; and not a single shrub or plant 
had been injured. He had seen letters 
from Mr. Moore, the curator, and Captain 
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Lindsay, the resident magistrate of the 
neighbourhood, stating that the step of 
opening the Gardens had fulfilled their 
most sanguine expectations ; that the con- 
duct of the people had been most orderly ; 
and that it was likely to be of material 
gervice to the cause of morality and 
religion. With regard to the second 
allegation, that the working men would 
not go to the Gardens, he would only 
quote one or two figures. In 1861, the 
year before the Gardens were opened on 
Sunday, the whole number of visitors was 
only 39,800. In the first ten months 
after the opening on Sunday the number 
had increased to 226,763. Strange to say, 
the number visiting the Gardens on week 
days had also increased, for they amounted 
in the same ten months to 43,220. The 
fact was, that until this Sunday afternoon 
opening the gardens were virtually un- 
known; but the people who went there told 
their friends, a taste for flowers sprang up, 
and the gardens had in consequence be- 
come @ great attraction to the poorer citi- 
zens of Dublin. With respect to the Edin- 
burgh Gardens, the working people of that 
city, having seen the advantage of opening 
the Glasnevin Gardens, had presented a 
Petition signed by 14,000 of their body, 
praying that their Gardens also might be 
made accessible to them after the hours of 
Divine Service. They stated they were 
chiefly working men, whose labour and do- 
mestic duties left them no opportunity to 
visit the Gardens on week-days. They 
quote the decision of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1854— 


“ That it was expedient that places of rational 
recreation and instruction, then closed, should be 
open to the public on Sunday after two o'clock.” 


And they added— 


“No kind of recreation or instruction can be 
more rational than that derivable by working men 
and their families from visits to such places : not 
only will they thus be led to take wholesome exer- 
cise in the open air, but their tastes will be elevated, 
their knowledge of the works of nature increased, 
and their devotional feelings nourished and stimu- 

ted.” 


To this a counter Petition against the Bill 
had been got up by a Society calling itself 


** The Sabbath Alliance.”’ It stated that to 
open the Gardens would involve a violation 
of the Divine law, which forbade men from 
doing their pleasure on the Sabbath Day ; 
that it would be the beginning of a series 
of alterations ending in the opening of the 
theatres on Sundays ; and that as the 
Gardens were already opened on Saturday 
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evenings, the working classes had no 
oceasion to go to them on Sunday, By. 
actly the same objections had been u 

by the opposition in Dublin, and they had 
a much better case, for the Glasnevin 
Gardens were largely supported by private 
funds, whereas those at Edinburgh were 
wholly kept up by the public money. He 
had no intention to go into the theological 
question ; but if it be a violation of diving 
law to have rational amusement on the 
seventh day, he would only say that the 
principle had been repeatedly sanctioned 
by the Legislature. Successive Ministries 
and Votes of the House of Commons had 
permitted the opening on Sundays of 
Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, and other 
places. The future King of England did 
not entertain those opinions; as ouly a 
few Sundays previously he and the Prin. 
cess visited the Zvological Gardens, and no 
doubt he took his pleasure in that most 
interesting collection of natural history, 
And with regard to the objection, that if 
the Gardens were opened, theatres too 
would come to be open on Sundays, it 
would be sufficient to say that not a single 
Petition had ever been presented to the 
House in favour of such a proposition; 
and when such a request was made, it 
would be time enough to deal with it, 
He wished to ask the gentlemen of the 
Sabbath Alliance why it was that every 
single Park frequented by the higher 
classes in Edinburgh was open on Sun- 
day, whilst these Gardens were closed? 
The Gardens of Edinburgh might be 
divided into three classes: those belong- 
ing to local proprietors or associations ; 
those belonging to the City itself, repre- 
sented by its corporation ; and those be- 
longing to the Crown. Of the first class 
of these Gardens—such as West Prince's 
Gardens, Regent Terrace, Royal Terrace, 
and others—no less than six were open to 
the higher classes who could pay, while on 
religious grounds the Botanic Gardens were 
closed to the lower classes who could not. 
Az a very ably-written Scotch paper, The 
Scotsman, remarked, this is much worse 
than compounding for sins we are inclined 
to, by damning those we have no mind to; 
for this is compromising for the recrea- 
tions we perpetrate by forcibly disabling 
others from doing likewise. Now, there 
had been presented to the House Pe- 
titions in favour of opening the Gar- 
dens, signed by working men to the num- 
ber of 35,800, and the petitioners de- 
clared that they were ready to have the 
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Petition analysed and signatures tested, 
for they were perfectly bond fide. On the 
other hand, a Petition was presented, sign- 
ed by 63,000 of the people of Edinburgh. 
But he (Mr. Gregory) had been credibly 
informed that this Petition was signed 
by women, by children, by whole schools 
of young people, and that the pressure 
pat upon these children was such that they 
were compelled to sign, without knowing, 
in the slightest degree, what it was they 
were signing. [The hon. Gentleman then 
yead letters which he had taken pains to 
authenticate, and which gave instances of 
girls of fourteen, ten, and eleven years of 

being asked to sign, and, upon their 
refusal, being turned out of the school and 
told never to come their again.]. In one 
instance the writer’s stepdaughter was 
ealled upon by the lady teacher to sign the 
Petition, and, upon refusing, was ordered to 
leave the schoul and not to return. Two 
other girls were turned away from the same 
school for not signing. Another corre- 
spondent said that on the 26th of April 
his youngest sister, ten years old, went 
to the Sunday School. Immediately after 
school was over the teacher produced a 
Petition against opening the Gardens on 
Sunday, and requesting the girls of the 
class to put down their names, which was 
done by some of them. A working man 
wrote to say that his daughter, a girl of 
between ten and eleven, was attending the 
Sunday School as usual; and when school 
was over, the lady teacher produced a sheet, 
and asked the girls to sign. The writer's 
daughter refusing, she was turned out of 
doors, and ordered never to come back. 
He believed that a very large proportion 
of the signatures were those of women and 
chillren, whereas the whole of the 35,800 
petitioners who signed in favour of the 
opening might be tested. One of the ar- 
guments used against the opening of these 
Gardens was that it would lead to drunk- 
enness, Now, with regard to drunkenness, 
he had witnessed the scenes which took 
place in the streets of Edinburgh. It was 
& most painful sight, and such as he be- 
lieved could be seen in no other cities in 
the world, except, perhaps, Glasgow. Two 
things were clear. It was very certain that 
Scotch asceticism in the observance of the 
Sabbath produced no effect in diminishing 
the prevalence of drunkenness. Another 
thing was also clear, that where recrea- 
tion had been placed within reach of 
the working classes, their amendment in 
this respect had been very conspicuous. 
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Since the opening of Kew Gardens the 
amount of drunkenness in the neighbour- 
hood had diminished ; and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, in giving evidence before a Com- 
mittee in 1854, stated that some 500 or 
800 persons frequently came on Sundays 
from Sheffield to go over the house and 
grounds at Chatsworth. They used to go 
to the public-houses to put up their horses, 
but they never sat there sotting and 
drinking. About ten years ago the 
Duke of Devonshire closed the gardens at 
Chatsworth on Sunday. Nearly the same 
number of people used to come from Shef- 
field ; byt not having the gardens to re- 
sort to, they were driven to frequent the 
public-houses, and great disturbances arose. 
Representations were made to the Duke, 
who re-opened the gardens on Sunday ; 
the disorders ceased, and now it was found 
necessary to employ no more than two 
persons to look after the grounds on Sun- 
days. This was a question of something 
more than a mere opening of gardens ; the 
question was, would the House of Commons 
sanction the principle that a number of 
men—granted a majority—should impose 
what he would call pains and penalties upon 
a minority? No man was more ready 
than he was to make every allowance for 
conscientious feeling ; but there were peo- 
ple in the world, possessed of ideas pecu- 
liar to themselves, who were desirous of 
gratifying the indulgence of those ideas 
by doing certain acts, or by imposing cer- 
tain restrictions upon others, which in- 
volved the infliction of pains and penalties. 
He hoped there was nothing in the nature 
of Seotehmen which unfitted them for the 
recreation which was to be derived from 
surveying the works of nature to a greater 
extent than their brethren in England and 
Ireland. He now begged to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice, 
Sir JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 


Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, the Royal Botanical 
Gardens of Edinburgh should be open tothe Pub- 
lic after the hours of Divine Service on Sundays, 
as is the case of other Botanical Gardens sup- 
ported by Parliamentary Grants,’”—{ Mr. Gregory,) 


— instead thereof 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not blame the hon. Gentleman for bring- 
ing the subject forward; but it was a sig- 
nificant fact, that both the Members for 
Edinburgh and the other Scotch Members 
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had abstained from doing so. He was 
quite certain the votes of those Members 
would not be recorded in favour of the 
Motion. If it were the fact, as the hon. 
Member supposed, that the feeling of their 
constituents was so strong that they would 
vote one way because the division would be 
known, and would vote a different way if 
a ballot were employed, then the Govern- 
ment had acted very wisely in deferring to 
a public feeling which was so powerful in 
Scotland. He (the Lord Advocate), how- 
ever, thought that both his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Black) and himself had given suffi- 
cient proof of their independence, because 
it was not so long since they bad voted in 
the majority upon the division on May- 
nooth—a question upon which there was a 
very strong feeling in Scotland. He was 
prepared to say, for all the Scotch Members, 
that they were not men to be driven or 
dragooned into voting on any question in 
a way they did not approve, even though 
their constituents might have a strong 
view upon the matter. A parallel had 
been drawn between the case of the Gar- 
dens at Dublin and those at Edinburgh. 
But the case of Edinburgh was the con- 
verse of Dublin in every respect ; and the 


course adopted by the Government in this 
case was the same in principle as that pur- 
sued in the Glasnevin case, though it led 


to a different result. The Gardens in 
Dublin belonged to a society, and were 
open to the 1,500 members of that society, 
not merely on the week days, but on 
Sundays also. A Petition was presented 
to the Department of Science and Art, or 
to Parliament, praying that the Gardens 
might be open on the Sundays, not only 
to the members, but to the public gene- 
rally; and it seemed, according to the 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman, 
that a minority of 6,000 inhabitants of 
Dublin petitioned against the opening of 
the Gardens in Dublin on Sundays, though 
they were quite willing that they shoald 
continue open to the 1,500 members of 
the society. Therefore, in that case, a 
large majority were on one side, and a mi- 
nority on the other. Beyond this, the 
hon. Gentleman stated that the inhabitants 
of Dublin had uo other place for recreation 
or for the enjoyment of the fresh air on 
a Sunday. The case with regard to Edin- 
burgh was the converse in almost every 
respect ; and while regretting that without 
sufficient cause there should be raised in 
that House questions with respect to which 
great diversity of opinion in a religious 
The Lord Advocate 
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point of view prevailed, he felt quite certain 
that there never was more slender ground 
for a Motion like the present than that 
which existed in the ease of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Gardens. Those Gardens were 
attached to the Professorship of Botany in 
the University, and were strictly botanical, 
They were never intended for public pro- 
menade ; they were laid out in a ecientifie 
manner ; they amounted to eighteen acres 
in all, and were situated a couple of miles 
beyond the residence of the greater part of 
the working classes of Edinburgh. He 
appealed to his hon. Friend and Colleague, 
to the Member for Bute, and to hon, 
Members acquainted with Edinburgh, to 
say whether there was any ground for be. 
lieving that opening these Gardens at four 
o’clock or half past four on the Sunday 
would be of any appreciable advantage to 
the working classes of Edinburgh. He 
admitted, that if this question arose with 
regard to a crowded community, where the 
artisans worked from week to week with- 
out the opportunity of breathing the fresh 
air or seeing the green fields, it would 
then arise under circumstances different 
from the present ; but in Edinburgh there 
was no lack of fresh air for the working 
classes, who had immediate access to the 
country from all parts of the city. In- 
stead of going a couple of miles to the 
eighteen acres of Botanical Gardens, the 
working classes of Edinburgh could, in 
five minutes, get into a solitude as 
wild as any in the heart of the High- 
lands, and into the midst of scenery not 
to be surpassed in any part of the United 
Kingdom. They had at their command 
spots for recreation beyond the inha- 
bitants of any other city with which he 
was acquainted ; and in the time they 
would take to get to the low level of the 
Botanical Gardens they might roam over 
Arthur’s Seat, and ascend to the top of 
high hills, and see the view described in 
Marmion. Therefore there was no ground, 
so far as public necessity was concerned, 
for the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. He 
would not go into the general question as 
to the observance of the Sunday, further 
than to say that it was notorious that in 
Scotland, as'in England, diversity of opi- 
nion prevailed in respect to it ; and it was 
exceedingly undesirable to raise discussions 
in the House of Commons leading to the 
irritation which generally accompanied con- 
troversies on such points. However, publi¢ 
opinion in Scotland was clear in regard to 
this particular ease, that there was no 
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und for giving offence to the many who 
maintained strict views on the observance 
ofthe Sabbath. He was not going to enter 
upon matters connected with the Petitions 
which had been presented, though a good 
many letters had been addressed to him 
with regard to the Petition to which the 
hon. Member alluded as proceeding from 
the working men of Edinburgh. These 
accusations were often made by both sides. 
The general ground on which he thought 
the Government justified in not entertain- 
ing the proposition to throw the Gardens 
open on Sundays was simply that by so 
doing they would give offence toa large 

rtion of the community, and he thought 
that there existed no public advantage in 
raising the question. The hon. Gentleman 
said that the principle should be maintained 
that the majority should not coerce the 
minority ; but it was also to be observed, 
that when a large body of people held a 
thing to be matter of principle and con- 
science, and another body held it to bea 
matter of indifference, it was reasonable 
that those who held it to be indifferent 
should give way. He would not discuss 


whether the Scotch or the English way of 
spending Sundays most tended to sobriety 
and morality ; but it would be difficult to 


show that there was any connection etween 
drunkenness in Scotland and the mode of 
keeping the Sabbath there. On the con- 
trary, he thought that those who spent the 
Sunday in the way in which the majority 
of the Scotch people thought right were 
not those who drank the most or figured 
chiefly in the police reports. On the part 
of his constituents, and of the working 
men of Edinburgh, he expressed a hope 
that the House would support the Govern- 
ment, and not allow this question of con- 
troversy and irritation to be opened. 

Mr. STIRLING hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not oppose this very reasonable 
proposition. He should like to hear some 
better reason given why that which was 
right at Glasnevin and Kew must be 
wrong at Edinburgh. He begged to ten- 
der his thanks to the hon. Member for 
Galway for having brought forward this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman (the 
lord Advocate) opposed the Motion by 
asserting, broadly and simply, that public 
opinion was opposed to the proposal ; but 
he wisely declined entering into a criticism 
respecting the Petition. But the House 
should bear in mind that the Petition from 
Edinburgh, for opening the Gardens on 


Sundays, was signed by upwards of 35,000 
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adult males, while the contrary Petition, 
with 63,000 names, bore the signatures of 
many women and children ; and of all the 
instances of scandalous Petitions he had 
heard of in that House he had never 
known one more scandalous. It was all 
very well for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he had his pocket full of letters 
against the Petition for opening the Gar- 
dens on Sundays; he (Mr. Stirling) had 
also received numerous letters, and as a 
stimulus to induce the right hon. Gentle- 
man to produce his, he would trouble the 
House with one or two on the other side, 
the value of which he taken means to test. 
One writer ssid— 

“ When the person intrusted with the Petition 
against the opening of the Gardens called and re- 
quested my signature, I replied that I had already 
signed one of the Petitions, without stating which. 
He, believing that I had signed a Petition against 
the opening, said, ‘Oh, never mind, sign again ; 
we want as many signatures as possible ;’ where- 
upon I undeceived him by stating that I had sign- 
ed a Petition in favour of the opening.” 
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Another writer said, that being out at the 
time when the Petition was brought to the 
door, his sister signed ; and although she 
knew that his sentiments were adverse to 
the tenour of the Petition, she added his 
signature, saying, ‘I know my minister is 
against the opening of the Gardens, and 
therefore I cannot be wrong in adding my 
brother’s name to the Petition.” If the 
teaching of that minister inculeated such 
doctrines as that, it must be of a very 
questionable character ; and it would be 
ludicrous, if it were not painful, to see 
the means by which people, excellent in 
their way, sought to bolster up their own 
interpretation of one of the Divine Com- 
mandments by breaches of several of the 
rest. He would not trouble the House 
further with stories about the schools. He 
could use no other terms in reference to 
the conduct of those who maintained them, 
than that it was scandalous, and that by 
inducing little children to support their 
own peculiar prejudices, they were striking 
at the root of all which they professed to 
teach in those schools. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with the plausibility and pleasant- 
ness of manner which always distinguish 
him, told them that the public opinion of 
Edinburgh was unquestionably against the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He held in his 
hand a Petition followed by four octavo 
pages full of names of men of position and 
men of science, citizens of Edinburgh, 
The list began with Lord Dunfermline, Si, 
J. M‘Neill, Professor Playfair, aud a num | 
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ber of professors, and contained also the 
names of a few of the clergy, and many of 
the most respectable shopkeepers. The 
list contained the names of the best people 
of Edinburgh, and he challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to produce a list equal in 
number and eminence against the Motion. 
One thing, with regard to public opinion, 
he must admit, and while he admitted it 
he greatly regretted it. A large majority 
of the clergy of all denominations in Scot- 
land were against the Motion, and they 
were supported by those who took part in 
the Ecclesiastical Assemblies. But, he 
ventured to say, with all respect to the 
clergy, and to those lay persons with ec. 
clesiastical tendencies, that they did not 
represent the intelligent opinion of the 
laity of Scotland. He could give an in- 
stance in what occurred not many days 
ago in the Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland. A rev. gentleman, well 
known in Scotland, brought before the 
Assembly the fact that Her Majesty had 
erected on one of the hills near Bal- 
moral a monument to the late Prince Con- 
sort. Upon that monument Her Majesty 


had caused to be inseribed a few touching 
words taken from the Wisdom of Solomon 
—words which, no doubt, had some tender 


association with the illustrious Prince, 
whom the monument was intended to com- 
memorate. This rev. gentleman, in the 
course of a long speech, brought those 
words before his brethren, and maintained 
the proposition, which he thought would 
not be entertained with much respect in 
that House, that because the words were 
taken from the Apocrypha, Her Majesty 
seemed to imply that the Apoeryphal book 
was of equal authority with the Holy 
Scriptures. He did not wish to misrepre- 
sent the rev. gentleman, and as there 
might be some doubt of his accuracy, he 
would like to read the very words. The 
words occured at the close of the rev. gentle- 
man’s speech. He had already spoken of the 
inscription as a Popish inscription, and he 
said, ‘* Scotland cannot but regard these 
words as an offence to the Bible which 
Scotland loves, and to the religion which 
Scotland has inherited.”” He was sorry to 
see, by the report of the speech, that this 
rev. and frantic divine was interrupted 
by several marks of applause, and, as far 
as he saw, he certainly departed from the 
Assembly without receiving the rebuke 
which his language and logie deserved. 
Ilis hon. Friend the Member for Greenock 
(Mr. Dunlop), whom he saw in his place, 
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rose immediately after the rev. gentleman, 
and did not endorse the sentiment; but 
there was no one present who made an 

reply. Were they to understand that reason- 
ing such as that was to be held to be a fair 
specimen of the opinivn of the laity of the 
Free Church of Scotland ? Unquestionably 
not. Until he was informed by his hon, 
Friend the Member for Greenock, or some 
one of equal authority, that the laity of the 
Free Church held such opinions, he should 
not believe it. The truth was, that in Seot- 
land, asin other countries, the clergy were 
obliged to do a good deal of the publie 
speaking; and the consequence was, that 
they spoke their full share of nonsense, 
But even were it not so, he was happy to 
think that upon this particular subject, 
even in these ecclesiastical assemblies, a 
better spirit was rising. In the Free 
Church Assembly, of which he had spoken, 
a highly-esteemed Gentleman, the late 
Member for Edinburgh, in a very sensible 
and excellent speech, opposed the Petition 
against the Resolution of his hon, Friend, 
and said he was not of those who saw any 
outrage upon the feelings of Scotland in 
opening a garden to walk in after chureh, 
In the Assembly of the Established Chureh 
one of the most able of the younger minis- 
ters of the Church supported a Motion in 
favour of this Resolutidn. He hoped, there- 
fore, that public opinion upon this subject 
would gradually change, and that what ap- 
peared to be a minority would very soon 
be a majority. The only other argument 
which he saw much mentioned by those 
who opposed this Motion, was that it would 
entail labour upon the men employed in 
the Gardens. The staff of labourers was 
about twenty-five, and those who contracted 
not to labour on Sundays would probably 
nt be asked to do police duty in the Gar- 
dens when the publie were admitted. But 
he believed that three or four men were at 
present employed on Sundays in the Gar- 
dens, and that they would be quite sufficient 
for the purpose. Even if a few more should 
be required, he thought that such a boon as 
that of opening the Gardens to some 30,000 
toil-worn men would justify their employ- 
ment. At all events, if men, who now 
worked in the greenhouses and other parts 
of the Garden on Sundays, should feel their 
consciences injured by having to see that 
the public did no damage to the walks and 
beds, there would be no difficulty in supply- 
ing their places with others. The only re- 
maining point which he wished to ask the 
House to consider was this :—With what 
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face could they refuse permission to the 
working classes to walk in Gardens for 
which they paid after they had expressed a 
desire to do so. He had the honour to be 
sequainted with many persons, both in 
Scotland and England, who belonged to 
what was called the religious world, and 
with many others, who, whether they de- 


sired to be ranked in that regiment or not, 
Did he | 
they are taking the side of religion. I 


were sincerely and truly religious. 
find that in their country houses on Sun- 
days people were taken into a room, with 
the blinds down, and there compelled to 
read and meditate entirely upon theological 
questions? That was not his experience. 
He would say that on Sunday afternoons, 
the very period of the day referred to in 
the Resolution, was exactly the time de- 
voted to lounging and harmless sightseeing 
—when the conservaturies, the stable, the 
garden, or the kennel were visited by per- 
sons whose lives and conversation would be 
admitted to be models for the rest of their 
neighbours. How could those who pos- 
sessed these things by accident and for- 
tune, rather than from any merit of their 
own, and who enjoyed them on Sundays, 
say with any face to the poor man claiming 
his small share of public institutions, ‘* We 
are sorry for you ; we have received your 
Petition, and while we enjoy our own gar- 
dens on Sunday, our respect for the Sab- 
bath is such that we must refuse your re- 
quest ?”” He would only add that he hoped 
his hon. Friend would persevere with his 
Motion, and that what had been done at 
Glasnevin and Kew would also be done at 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I wish to 
say a word or two on this question, espe- 
cially as I cannot on this occasion consci- 
entiously vote with my right hon. Friend 
(The Lord Advocate), whose lead upos 
Scotch matters I am generally proud to 
follow. It seems to me that we have no- 
thing to do with the motives of those who 
raised this Botanic Garden controversy. 
They may be right, they may be wrong ; 
we have only to decide how a dispute 
thould be settled which others have had 
the responsibility of commencing ; and, I 
confess, I do not see how it can be settled 
except in the way in which such contro- 
versies have been settled in, to the best of 
my belief, every other capital in Europe. 
These gardens must be opened, if only 
for the sake of peace and quietness. The 
party which desires to open them is a 
_ and growing one; it comprises a 

ge portion of the intelligence of the 
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country. It increases with every new 
facility for communication, with every step 
in the advance of real civilization and the 
diffusion of knowledge. Who are those 
who are opposed to the opening? They 
may be divided into three classes—First, 
there is a large body of people who do not 
go very deeply into this particular contro- 
versy, but who have a general idea that 
by opposing the opening of these gardens 
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wish to speak of many of these people 
with the greatest respect. Their ranks 
include a large number of persons of the 
type alluded to by one of the greatest of 
English poets, when he speaks of — 
“ Choice word, and measured phrase, 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use— 

Religious men, who give to God and man their 

dues.” 

We should deal gently even with the pre- 
judices of such men ; but even their preju- 
dices will, when a short time has passed, 
not be offended by seeing their neighbours 
walk in the Botanic Garden, any more 
than they are now offended by seeing them 
walk in those of Princes Street. Secondly, 
you have, undoubtedly, a certain number 
of persons who really have vivlent and 
bitter opinions upon this Sunday question, 
but they are not numerous—far less nu- 
merous than is generally supposed. It ia 
useless to point out to those men that the 
high Sabbatarian doctrine which is popu- 
lar in some circles, north and south of the 
Tweed, was invented by the very persons 
whom they most abhor—by the Roman 
Canonists—and was, perhaps, more the 
work of the great Spanish Doctor Tostatus 
than any other man. It is useless to 
assure them that Luther abhorred it, that 
Calvin describes it in words fierce and bit- 
ter after his fashion, as ‘‘ crassa carna- 
lisque Sabbati superstitio. It is useless, I 
say, to argue with them; but it is not a 
small knot of impracticable men who can 
be allowed to govern the legislation of the 
country. But I am afraid that, in addi- 
tion to these two classes of which I have 
spoken, there is a third, with whose appa- 
rent zeal is mingled a great deal of selfish 
calculation, There are persons who feel, 
that if the whole truth on this and other 
subjects is distinctly to be told to the peo- 
ple, the virtual leadership of the people 
will pass into other hands than theirs. 
These men know the susceptibilities of 
their countrymen, and practise on them, 
making them the lever of their own ambi- 
tion. I never yet heard of a country where 
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there was too much real religion, and as- 
suredly if there ever was a country where 
the religious sanction was needed to sup- 
plement the efficacy of other sanctions, 
that country is Scotland. If any one 
doubts what I say, I commend him to the 
study of that most interesting, but also most 
grim and grisly book, Chambers’s Domes- 
tic Annals. If, therefore, | thought that 
the proposal of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way would have the very slightest effect in 
diminishing the amount of religion in Scot- 
land, I would certainly oppose it; but as 
I feel certain it will have an opposite effect, 
I have no choice but t» follow him into the 
lobby. In doing so, I shall only take the 
same line which was taken a few days ago 
in the General Assembly of the Establish- 
ed Church, by some of the most distin- 
guished ecclesiastics connected with the 
district of country with which I am best 
acquainted, and which I am well assured 
will be in my own constituency approved 
by many, acquiesced in by more, and re- 
sented by few or none of those who have 
hitherto honoured me with their general 
support and confidence. _ 

Mr. BLACK said, it was not a pleasant 
thing to be called upon to pronounce a de- 
cision upon a point involving a difference 
of opinion between one’s constituents, es- 
pecially when that difference turned upon 
a small matter. He felt it, however, to be 
his duty to record his Vote against the 
opening of the Gardens in question. They 
oceupied but a very limited spot of ground, 
set apart for the botanical class, and it was 
only between the hours of Divine Service 
that it was proposed to leave them open. 
Now, as Divine Service occupied from 
eleven till four, and was continued at 
eight, it was only between four and eight 
that advantage could be taken of the Gar- 
dens ; and in winter, when the days were 
so short, there would be hardly any time 
to resort to them at all. Under these cir- 
cumstances, much as he was in favour of 
giving the working man access to free air, 
he did not think it would be expedient 
to go in opposition to the feelings of the 
people of Edinburgh — whose sentiments 
were, he could from his own knowledge 
state, opposed to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Galway — more particu- 
larly as few cities were better provided 
with places of recreation than Edinburgh, 
where, if a man stood in need of fresh air, 
he might obtain it more easily by going to 
some other quarter of the town, than by 
betaking himself to the Botanical Gardens. 


Mr. Grant Duff 





Scotland, he might add, was a Presby. 
terian country, and all the children, at all 
events, of religious families there were in. 
doctrinated with a catechism which taught 
a very strict observance of the Sabbath, 
so that a large portion of the community 
would respect it, in accordance with their 
opinion, whatever course Parliament might 
take. Whether this was a prejudice or 
not, the feeling of the Scottish people was 
opposed to the opening of the Gardens on 
Sundays, and he should vote against the 
Resolution. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that although he 
had the honour of representing a Seotch 
constituency for many years, he did not 
recollect that any one of his constituents 
had ever urged upon him the propriety of 
opening the question which the hon. Mem. 
ber for Galway had brought before the 
House ; nor had he ever been requested 
to present a single Petition for opening 
public places of this description in Scotland 
on Sunday; whereas he had presented 
many Petitions against their being opened. 
In his belief, the fact was, as had been 
stated by the Lord Advocate in his able 
speech, a majority of the people of Scot- 
land had a very strong feeling in the 
opposite direction ; and on this, if on no 
other grounds, he thought they ought to 
reject this proposition. There could be 
no doubt, indeed, that whether rightly or 
wrongly, the opinion prevailed very gene- 
rally in the country, that if the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Galway were carried, 
the decision would be adverse to the views 
of the great majority of her people. His 
hon. Friend had alluded to the fact that 
drunkenness existed to a great extent in 
Scotland ; but he was happy to be able to 
state, from a Return which he held in his 
hand of the number of persons who had 
been found drunk in the streets of Edin- 
burgh between eight o'clock on Sunday 
and eight o’clock on Monday morning, 
and been taken to the police office, that 
while in the six months ending March 31 
in the year 1854 the number was 173, 
it had fallen in 1862 to 39, and in 1863 
to 23. He regretted to hear his hon. 
Friend the Member for Perthshire call 
Dr. Candlish a “ frantic divine,” and hoped 
that on reflection he would withdraw an 
expression which was in itself offensive, 
and ought not to be applied to a man who 
had rendered such eminent service as had 
the rev. Gentleman referred to. 

Mr. MURE trusted that the House would 
deal with this question on the broad practical 
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round on which it had been placed by his 
right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate, with 
whom he entirely concurred that the great 
reponderance of the feeling of the thinking 
ple and of the working classes of Scot- 
bod was against the opening of these 
Gardens on Sunday. Many of the Petitions 
which had been presented to that House 
had, no doubt, been very irregularly ob- 
tained. He had been informed by an 
Rpiseopalian clergyman that in one in- 
stance he stood by atable on which a Peti- 
tion in favour of the opening of the gardens 
lay for signature, and saw the boys from 
aneighbouring manufactory sign it, some 
of them two or three times. He did not 
suppose that this was peculiar to the Pe- 
titions in favour of the opening—they all 
knew what injudicious persons would do 
in getting up Petitions on any question. 
As had been abundantly shown, while there 
was a strong feeling against that measure, 
there was no great necessity, as far as 


the working classes were concerned, for | 


opening these Garlens; and, in fact, 
there was no town in the world that had 
such facilities for recreation ; and on that 
ground, therefore, he hoped the House 
would not accede to the Motion. Close 
to the part of the town in which they 
generally resided were the Queen’s Park 
and Arthur’s Seat; while to reach the 
Botanic Gardens, which included only eigh- 
teen acres of ground, they would have to walk 
nearly two miles. The opening of these 
gardens would, he was informed, from the 
way in which the gardens were laid out, 
every plant being ticketed, render neces- 
sary the attendance of at least twelve 
persons every Sunday—an amount of Sun- 
day labour which that House ought not 
lightly to require. The gardens to which 
the hon. Member for Galway had referred 
as being open on Sunday were not pro- 
perly public gardens, but gardens attached 
to residences the occupants of which alone 
bad the right of admission ; and as the 
working classes had easy access to far 
more agreeable places of recreation than 
the Botanie Gardens, he hoped the House 
_ not agree to the Motion for opening 


m. 
Mason HAMILTON said, that the feel- 
ing of the people of Edinburgh, both high 
and low, was against the opening of these 


Gardens on Sunday. The hon. Member 
for Perthshire (Mr. Stirling) had endea- 
voured to make out, that if the gardens 
were open on Sunday, it would not be ne- 
cessary to increase the number of gardeners 
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or police employed in those gardens—but 
what was the fact? The people of Scot- 
land were so thoroughly well educated that 
they always required to know, if possible, 
a little more than they did already. So 
well known was this characteristic that he 
would give them an instance in illustra- 
tion. He and a friend, while at the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, saw some patent felt helmets 
for the army, and in order to ascertain 
whether they would be of any use to the 
army they tried them on; but a policeman 
stepped up, and requested that they would 
leave the helmets alone. They at once 
complied, but he was struck by the remark 
made by A 21 to A 22—* Oh, they are 
merely a couple of Scotchmen, and must 
touch everything they see.” And if these 
gardens were opened on the Sunday, the 
people would not be satisfied with the 
information which Professor Balfour chose 
to give, but would touch the plants them- 
selves; and he need not say, that if they 
did so, those plants would be destroyed. 
He had not the slightest doubt, therefore, 
that if the gardens were opened as proposed, 
a greater number of police would be re- 
quired. That all these Sunday amuse- 
ments and recreations increased the labour 
of the police was proved by an answer 
which was given to the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, when, at the instance of the 
clergymen who complained that the police 
were the only persons who wandered about 
the streets, he asked if it could not be 
managed that they should be sent to Church 
with the rest of the community. That 
answer was a “‘replica’”’ of a celebrated 
reply given by a Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The Lord Provost was told, that if 
the police of Glasgow went to church, he 
would be the only spoon that would be left 
in his own house. If extra police and gar- 
deners were employed in Edinburgh, there 
would be an increase of, in his opinion, 
unnecessary Sunday labour, and therefore 
he should decidedly oppose the opening of 
these gardens. [He did not concur in the 
imputation that Galway was an immoral 
county ; and though the hon. Gentleman 
might not be the man for Edinburgh, he 
was certainly the man for Galway. 

Mr. SCULLY stated, that seven years 
ago he had advocated the opening of places, 
ke the British Museum and the Crystal 
Palace on Sunday after Divine Service, for 
the recreation and instruction of the work- 
ing classes ; and he then received many 
letters from religious people in Scotland 
who imagined that such a measure would 
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lead to the opening of theatres on Sundays. | 
He did not, however, conceive that there 
could be any connection between such 
places and theatres; such places were 
widely different from theatres. He confess- | 
ed himself unable to see how the position of 
the strict Sabbatarians could be maintained. | 
Those gentlemen said in effect that persons | 
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been the origin of those Petitions, they 
would not have come to me if they did not 


| express the feelings and sentiments of those 
from whom they proceeded. Now, is there 


any necessity—any strong and paramount 
reason —for doing violence to public feeling? 
It has been already stated by my right 
hon. Friend the Lord Advocate, that 


should work on six days of the week and | Edinburgh, of all the towns in the world, 
rest on the seventh ; but they did not act | possesses in its neighbourhood the am- 
upon their own rule. For the most part | plest opportunities for air, exercise, and 
they belonged to the idler classes; they | recreation. Arthur’s Seat, the Queen’s 
did not follow the command of working on | Park, and all the outlets in every part 
six days, and consequently they were not of the town afford the working classes 
so much inclined for resting on the seventh much greater enjoyment than these small 
as they often were for seeking their own | Botanic Gardens can possibly yield; in- 
pleasure. It was said that throwing open | deed, I think the great desire expressed to 
these gardens on Sunday would encourage | enter it must proceed from the same feeling 
habits of flirtation. Why, what other day | which forbidden fruit excites in the minds 
had young people of the working classes | of men—hecause they are not allowed to go 


for meeting and talking together? 
vide !’’) He perceived that hon. Members 
would rather go to their dinners than dis- 
cuss an important question, and he would 
not stand in the way of their inclination. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, if I 
were to vote according to my own opinion 
on the merits of the question in itself, I 
should give my support to the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway ; 
because, in the abstract, I can see no harm, 
but rather good, in doing that in Edinburgh 
which has been already done in other capi- 
tals—that is to say, opening places, be they 
small or large, for purposes of recreation. 
But I think in the present case there is 
another consideration to which the House 
ought to attend, and by which they ought 
to be guided—namely, that a real, sincere, 
and honest feeling on the part of the people 
of Scotland exists with regard to this ques- 
tion. I hold, that without some very grave 
and important reason, you ought not to do 
violence to public feeling ; and that public 
feeling in Edinburgh and Scotland is against 
the opening of these Gardens on Sunday 
evenings is, I think, an indisputable fact. 
We have been told to-night that there are 
over 64,000 signatures against the open- 
ing, and 30,000 in its favour. Why, last 
year every morning | used to get Petitions, 
coming from almost every parish in Scot- 
land, against the opening of these Gardens. 
It is quite true that these Petitions hada 
very strong family likeness ; but still the 
striking identity of expression showed such 
identity of feeling that it really gave 


(** Di- | 





weight to these opinions, because it showed 
that in every part of the country the same | 
opinions prevailed. Whatever might have | 


Mr. Scully 


there, they imagine it is an Eden into which 
it must be most delightful to enter. This 
garden is the smallest thing imaginable; 
in extent it is only about sixteen acres, and 
the greater part of it is occupied with beds 
of plants intended for scientific instruction, 
I venture to say, that if the 34,000 persons 
who are so anxious to enter these Gardens 
were all to agree to go there some after- 
noon, they would find considerable difficulty 
in getting in; and if they did all succeed in 
entering, the air would not be by any means 
enjoyable. I think there is no necessity 
for acceding to the Motion of my hon, 
Friend. The hon. Gentleman says the 
feeling of Scotland is changing in this 
matter, and that in the course of no distant 
time the opinion of the majority will be in 
favour of opening these Gardens. Well, I 
say, let us wait till that change takes 
place. I am of opinion that this—I will 
not call it prejudice, for it is not prejudice, 
but strong religious feeling —is honourable, 
and ought to be respected. I am inclined 
to think that, owing to change of circum- 
stances, the same importance is not attach- 
ed in Scotland to those strict observances 
which some time since was attached to 
them; and in the course of a few years 
we shall probably find that in the general 
opinion of Edinburgh and of Seotland there 
will be no harm in opening these Gardens 
on Sunday. Wait till that happens; act 
in accordance with public opinion and ip & 
spirit of deference to it; and do not, by 
hasty adoption of a principle to which Par- 
liament in the abstract might be disposed 
to lend its sanction, offer violence to ancient 
and honourable feelings conscientiously en- 
tertained. 
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Question put, “* That the words pro- 
d to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
107: Majority 16. 


WAR OFFICE CIRCULAR. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, he asked a 
Question a few evenings ago of the noble 
Lord the Under Secretay for War, relative 
to the supply by the Government of the 
articles and implements necessary to enable 
Volunteer Engineer corps to obtain a know- 
ledge of their duties. The noble Marquess 
stated that the War Office had issued a 
circular to commanding officers of En- 
gineers, giving a@ list of thirty-five articles 
which were supplied to Engineer corps. 
He was at first rather nettled at having 
asked a Question to which so complete 
an answer could be returned, as it implied 
adegree of ignorance on his part, and on 
the part of those who had asked him to put 
the Question. The officer at whose instance 
he had put the Question, and who was one’ 
of his constituents, had himself raised an 
Engineer Corps at his own expense, which 
was as efficient as any in the service, and 
he felt the utmost confidence in his know- 
ledge on the subject. He had since re- 
ceived a letter from this officer stating 
that he had never received a copy of the 
cireular which the Under Secretary for War 
stated had been sent to every commanding 
oficer of Engineers. The noble Lord 
would now perceive that the Question had 
been asked, not from ignorance of the 
Member who put it, or of his constituent 
who had desired it to be put, but from the 
laches of his own office, with which the 
0 of not forwarding the circular entirely 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that the hon. and learned Member had only 
given him notice that evening of his inten- 
tion to advert to the subject, and it was, 
therefore, impossible for him to explain 
under what circumstances the officer of 
Engineers had not received the War Office 
tireular. He had by no means, imputed 
ignorance to the hon. Member, but had 
simply replied that the War Office had 
issued a list of all the articles which the 

overnment were prepared to supply. He 
vould make inquiry into the matter. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


{Juxx 8, 1863} 
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SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
The following two Votes were agreed 


(1.) £8,000, to complete the sum for 
New Record Buildings, Dublin. 
(2.) £800, Franklin Monument. 


(3.) £6,000, Nelson Column. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, for 
the last six years successively this Vote 
of £6,000 had been taken for the Nelson 
lions to be sculptured by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. He thought it disereditable to the 
House, to the Board of Works, and in some 
degree to the name of the great artist who 
had undertaken the task, that so long a de- 
lay should have occurred. Sir Edwin Land- 
seer was a painter, not a sculptor; but 
by whatever Government the contract was 
originally made, it was made, he had no 
doubt, in the belief that Sir Edwin Land- 
seer would take the work in hand at once, 
Was it reasonable to have to wait for six 
years for the completion of a work which 
had been so often brought under the notice 
of Parliament? The proper way would 
have been not to have asked this Vote, 
and to have made an arrangement with 
another artist to undertake the work. He 
was told no other artist would undertake it ; 
but he was sure there were several in Lon- 
don who would. He would have been as well 
pleased to intrust the work to Baron Ma- 
rochetti ; it would have been as well done, 
and they would have had it long ago. He 
hoped the Committee would not sanction 
this Vote, unless there were good grounds 
for supposing that the work would be 
speedily completed. . 

Sie JOHN SHELLEY asked, whether 
this sum of £6,000 would be sufficient for 
completing the lions ? 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY said, the 
hon. Gentleman forgot to ask how far the 
work of the lions had progressed, or whe- 
ther it had proceeded at all. When the 
inquiry was last made, the answer was 
that Sir Edwin Landseer was studying 
the lions in the Zoological Gardens. Sir 
Edwin Landseer was a great animal painter ; 
but it was no derogation from his ability 
as a painter to say that he was not a 
sculptor. The truth was, that the work had 
been confided to the wrong person. They 
should have given sculptor’s work to a 
sculptor, not to a painter, The fact was, 
that the artist who was to execute the lions 


T 
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wae originally appointed by the subscribers, | something pre-eminently good—something 
who formed a committee, and the work | superior to what would have been done 
was assigned to a sculptor. The change | had the work been executed rapidly and 
which was afterwards made, was made not | without preliminary study. He was ag. 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but by some | sured that Sir Edwin Landseer had com. 
one who preceded him in office. He was pre- | pleted his design, that he was on the point 
Be errant Sethe Kos trer| thes she raticlory: delags Soh orl 
© have modelled, cast, an ac ys had at last 
lions in their positions in ? year and a/ reached = end, and that there only a 
half, or two years at the very outside. | remained the time which would be neces. 
Originally the work was given to the artist | sary for the mere work of execution. Sir 
who had given the very best design for the | Edwin Landseer had made a good many 
aor Poy that it was a for a Sind heme = he (it gm 
column. e column was given one iews ; but he (Mr. Cowper 
artist, the bas-reliefs to another, and the | now understood that he had satisfied tie 
lions to the artist of whom he had spoken, | self as to the design and composition. He 
_— -_ yyy — aot ve ~~ | we a, — Hage 4 the hy = 
e lion’s share of the work. He wished | oted in wou suffi. 
to know how much money had been paid ‘eient. It certainly would not. It was quite 
on account of this work ; how much of the clear that an increase of Vote would have 
work had been done; and whether the lions | = be — for the parr geen of the 
were to be repetitions of one another, or to | lions. It was quite impossible that colossal 
be different in attitude and ed | see 1B ego proportionate to the co- 
Mr. COWPER said, this was a re-Vote umn could be executed for £6,000. The 
of £6,000 which had been voted in 1858. | mere ng of the ia would cost 
Sir Edwin Landseer had as yet received more than that sum ; but as it was quite 
no remuneration for the labour which he oy ot — ~n er not be spent 
had devoted to the work. In 1848, the this year, he thought the best course was 
noble Lord (Viscount Morpeth) ye nf wel chook the money which the 
then at the head of the Office of Works , House had already voted. When Sir Ed- 
found very considerable difficulty in satisfy- | — wed 7" completed his clay model, 
ing himself as to the sculptor to whom to | then would be the time to ascertain aceu- 
intrust a work of such importance. It was rately the sum for which the model could be 
necessary that the artist should have great | executed in bronze. He was not prepared 
skill in the representation of animal life, | at present to state what would be the cost. 
ceded te Dit’ macld Tandeenn ches tf| OoslE Us eauodyy Wks conte, Sal SIE 
mission to Sir Edwin Landseer, who, i same, but he 
not a sculptor, was the greatest painter of that there would be two models, which with 
animals that this, or any other country, | alterations would produce the four figures, 
had — Sir oe hg em find- ! ned ated gy ner to ay OS ae . 
ing it was the wish of the Government | 0 the clay models 
that his genius should be turned in that completed. 5 ome re he — . 
new direction, consented to undertake the represent to Sir Edwin Landseer that t 
work. There had, however, been a very | Work should be completed without delay, 
deplorable delay—a delay which Sir Edwin | _ he could bear witness that Sir — 
Landseer regretted, and which nobody re- | Landseer had not certainly of late fai 
gretted mabe than he (Mr. Cowper). T Bat to devote and concentrate his attention on 
Sir Edwin Landseer had not lately been | the models of these lions ; but in the earlier 
in the same state of good health he had years after undertaking the commission, 
reviously enjoyed, and part of the delay having in hand some pictures to the execu- 
See owing to thet ciroumstente. Part ef| tion of which he was pledged, he did ua 
was owing to that circumstance. Part of ti ’ 
the Penn Be also owing to this, that the then feel at liberty to "ie his whole and 
painter had been called upon to exercise | undivided attention to this particular work, 
his talents in a manner novel to himself,| Mr. STIRLING could say, from having 
and which required more thought, con- ' met Sir Edwin Landseer on several occa: 
sideration, and pains than would otherwise sions after returning from working on the 
have been necessary. But Sir Edwin had | models, that that artist bore all the appear- 
se ashenh coeabetig eal soma ina eohagein deem 
r. Cowper) trus ey wou com-| could not agr vas 
pensated for the delay by the production of for regret that the commission had been 


Sir Matthew Ridley 
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jntrasted to Sir Edwin ; for consider- 
how distinguished that gentleman 

was for his representation of animals, it 
could not have been in better hands. Jn 
fact, he believed that his lions would re- 
deem the monumental mistakes which had 
unfortunately been committed all over 
London ; and he did not think that the 
Nelson column could afford to dispense 
with the embellishment that they would 
afford to it. With regard to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s observation that painters were 
pot fitted to produce fine sculptures, he 
had only to say that the experience of the 
best ages of art was opposed to such a 
view. He might add, as a corroboration 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
that Sir Edwin Landseer was now busily 
engaged on these statues, that he had 
not sent a picture to the Academy this 
r. At the same time, it might be true, 
that like the animals he represented, he 
would be none the worse for a little stir- 


up. 

wii. THOMSON HANKEY remarked, 
that this was the first time that the House 
had heard that the lions would cost more 
than £6,000. There was either a contract 
vith respect to the matter or there was 
not. If there was a contract, he wanted 
to know what sum was to be paid under it. 
To pass a Vote of this kind without know- 
ing the amount really to be paid, was a very 
wesatisfactory proceeding ; and he should 
divide the Committee against the Vote. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY conceived that 
ina matter of this kind there could be no 
immense margin, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to be in a position to give 
the Committee some idea what this larger 
pum was to be. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was a dis- 
grace to the eountry that the monument 
toa great man like Nelson should have 
remained so long ineomplete ; and, what- 
ever might be the cost, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would get it finished. The 
sum required could not be materially more 
than £6,000. 

Mr. MITFORD inquired, whether the 
bronze for the lions would be provided by 
the Government ? 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY wished to 
know what was to be the size of the lions, 
as that was a material matter in the calcu- 
lation of the cost. 

Mr. COWPER replied, that the lions 
would be twenty feet in length. As far as 
he was able to make a calculation of the 
sum required for the complete execution of 





the statues in bronze twenty feet in length, 
he should say, assuming that the metal 
must be purchased and wae not given by 
the Government, that the whole might be 
done for double the sum which was now 
proposed—namely, for £12,000, It did 
not appear that in 1848 there was any con- 
tract or careful examination made-with re- 
gard to the particular sum that would be 
required, and he found thet Sir Edwin 
Landseer did not consider, on his part, that 
he had undertaken to complete the lions in 
bronze. In this case, when the clay models 
were completed, it would be necessary to 
make a contract with a metal founder to 
cast these lions under Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s direction and guidance. In that 
way the country would have in this matter 
the full benefit of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
genius. He quite felt, with the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, that there ought 
not to be any further unnecessary delay 
in the completion of the Nelson Monu- 
ment, and it was necessary for the 
dignity of the country that the column 
should be completed in a proper manner, 
It was said that it was not customary for 
painters to devote themselves to sculp- 
ture ; but in the great days of Italian art 
Michael-Angelo and other artists were 
great in both the departments of paint- 
ing and seulpture. He believed that the 
Government had done best by placing the 
management of this work in the hands of 
a@ man of such undoubted genius as Sir 
Edwin Landseer. Care would be taken 
that the casting in bronze should not be 
commenced until a definite contract was 
made, in order to prevent unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY was informed 
that the bronze for Baron Marochetti’s 
statue of Ceeur de Lion outside the House 
of Lords cost £3,000, and he imagined 
that the bronze for four lions would cost 
more than £12,000. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY asked, 
whether Sir Edwin Landseer had himself 
prepared the models ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that everything 
done in the models had been done by Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s own hand, and for the 
models Sir Edwin Landseer would be ex- 
clusively responsible. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT asked, when the 
lione would be completed ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the design was 
completed, and the models would be com- 
pleted in @ month or two, 

Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £28,914, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for erecting and maintaining cer- 
tain Light-houses Abroad.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to draw 
attention to the extraordinary absence of a 
business-like mode of dealing with the item 
in this Vote of £8,000 for a floating light 
on the Little Basses Rocks, Ceylon. These 
rocks were in the direct line of the steamers 
between Point de Galle and Madras, and 
as early as 1826 it was represented to the 
Government that they ought to be lighted. 
In 1848 the Government made up their 
minds todo something, and wrote to Cey- 
lon for advice how light-houses could be 
erected. Six years afterwards, in 1854, 
they got reports, showing that floating 
lights were impracticable, and strongly 
recommending the building light-houses on 
both the Basses Rocks, for the estimated 
sum of £4,500. In 1855 Parliament voted 
£3000 ; in 1856, £17,000, and £6,000 
for a steamer to carry the materials ; in 
1857, £8,000; in 1858, £10,000; and 
in 1859, £10,000, making a total of 
£54,000, for which there was never any 
other estimate than the one of £4,500. 
Even now the light-houses were not put up, 
and he saw them on the wharf at Point de 
Galle. In 1860 they were told that they 
could not put up a light-house, and that 
they must have a floating light, which was 
in the first instance condemned. Accord- 
ingly, in 1861, the House voted £8,000, 
and in 1862, £2,000 more for a floating 
light. The money was not expended, and 
now they were asked to vote £8,000. 
There ought to be some limit to the eredu- 
lity of the House, and he should move to 
strike out the £8,000, leaving the Govern- 
ment to bring some evidence next year 
whether a fixed or a floating light was the 
best, and what money would really be re- 
quired. He begged to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £8,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £8,000, for the Little 
Basses Rocks Light Ship (re-Vote), be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
of the Vote altogether. It seemed to him 
that the rich colony of Ceylon ought to 
maintain its own lights. He therefore 
cordially supported the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman who just sat down. 


{COMMONS} 








Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
quite true that a great many errors had in 
former years been committed with respect 
to the erection of light-houses on the Basses 
Rock. The engineers were deceived as to 
what was to be done, and a great deal of 
money had been thrown away. It had 
been considered by the most competent 
judges that the best mode of lighting the 
rock wonld be by means of a floating light- 
ship. Such a ship had been ordered to be. 
built ; but whether she would prove satis- 
factory for the accomplishment of the object 
in view must be determined by experience. 
It would at all events be necessary to pay 
the expenses of mooring the ship, and 
keeping up the necessary staff of attendants, 
Now, he did think it would be unreasonable 
to charge Ceylon for the light-ship, inas- 
much as she was constructed rather for the 
protection of the general trade of this coun- 
try than because of any special interests 
Ceylon had in the matter. Such lights as 
these and the Bahamas, and others similar, 
were proper subjects for a public Vote, 
It was, he thought, a duty which England 
owed to the world, and to her own com- 
merce, to place lights on those barren 
islands in her possession, where necessary, 
for the purpose of preventing wrecks. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman in thinking it 
right that we should maintain light-houses 
where required in our own possessions for 
the protection of ships and trade. He must, 
however, say that he believed the numerous 
mistakes which had occurred with reference 
to the erection of those buildings were to 
be attributed mainly to the fact that they 
were provided under the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, and not of a properly con- 
stituted Board of Works. 

Mr. PEEL reminded the Committee that 
the sum of £8,000 was Voted last year for 
the construction of the light-ship in ques- 
tion. She had not been finished at the 
close of the financial year, and the money 
was not available for her construction. The 
present therefore was simply a re-Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Vote was 
taken not last year, but the year before. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were not 
present ; Committee counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers being found present, 


Ma. CHILDERS proceeded: He wished, 
he said, to know what was the amount 
agreed to be paid under the contract in 
question, and who was the engineer con- 
sulted. 
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Notice taken that 40 Members were not 
nt ; Committee counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 
Mr. SPEAKER resumed the Chair. 
House counted; and 40 Members not 
being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1863. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oaths—The Lord Bishop 
of Limerick. 

Pusuc Buis—First Reading—District Paro- 
chial Churches * (No. 126). 

Second Reading—Security from Violence (No. 


103). 
Committee—V accination (Ireland) * (No. 108). 
Report—Bakehouses Regulation * (No. 122). 


SECURITY FROM VIOLENCE BILL. 
(no. 103.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, the Bill which I now propose to 
your Lordships to read a second time is a 
very short one, and I can assure your 
Lordships that it is as simple as it is 
short. With your Lordships’ permission, 
I shall take the liberty of explaining. in 
a few words, what its object is. It gives 
power to inflict corporal punishment three 
times within the first six months, in the 
event of conviction, for any of those rob- 
beries which are accompanied with violence, 
such as were known in the course of last 
winter as ‘‘ garotting’’ eases. After the dis- 
eussion which the Bill has undergone in 
the House of Commons, I do not think it 
necessary to enter at great length or in 
minute detail into its provisions ; but, as 
I am aware that objections are entertain- 
ed to the measure by some of my noble 
Friends, I think it will simplify the dis- 
cussion if I state as fairly as I can what 
I conceive those objections to be, and the 
arguments which suggest themselves to 
my mind as showing that the opposition 
to the Bill is not well founded. As I 
understand them, the objections to the 
Bill are on two grounds: — First, it is 
said that awarding a particular punish- 
‘ment for a particular offence must be re- 
garded as special legislation; and second- 
ly, because it awards corporal punish. 
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ment, which the opponents of the Bill 
object to in any case whatever. Now, 
as regards the objection on the ground of 
special legislation, it may be very desir- 
able to put a number of offences under 
one head and in one category ; but that 
rarely can be accomplished in practice. 
It is very much the genius of English 
legislation, if I may use the term, to 
deal with each particular case as it arises, 
and to suggest the best remedy. That 
has been our practice for some years past. 
It is now, I believe, admitted that there 
has been a very considerable increase of 
crime during the last few years. Cer- 
tainly there has been a great increase 
within the last year or two in crime ac- 
companied by personal violence, and espe- 
cially in the number of those attacks on 
the person which are generally known as 
‘‘garotting cases.” During the last 
autumn and winter very considerable 
alarm was felt in reference to those 
offences; and though I admit that there 
may have been considerable exaggeration 
in respect to garotting cases, there can 
be very little doubt that there was a large 
number of them. The alarm felt by the 
public was justified by the number of con- 
victions for this class of crime ; and it is 
really no exaggeration to say that for 
some time it was positively unsafe to 
walk in the public thoroughfares of Lon- 
don after nightfall. It is true that du- 
ring the last few months there has been a 
decrease in the number of those cases, 


| partly arising from an increse in the 


pofice force, and partly because in the 
summer season there do not exist the 
same facilities for the commission of the 
crime itself. But there is too much rea- 
son to fear that this improved state of 
things may not be permanent. I object, 
and I am sure your Lordships object, to 
legislation under anything like a panic. 
I believe that such legislation is most 
undignified, most unworthy of Parliament, 
and mischievous in this respect—that it 
generally provokes a reaction, and carries 
you back to the point from which you 
started. I ask the House to agree to the 
second reading of this Bill in order to avoid 
anything like that. It seems, however, 
to be reasonable, that where a particular 
evil exists it should be met by a parti- 
cular remedy; and at this moment it is 
possible to legislate without panic, and 
at the same time it is possibe to legislate 
while the cause of the legislation is 
fresh in our minds. Your Lordships will 
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observe that these garotting offences are 
generally committed by persons who have 
been convicted over and over again. These 
persons are not only inured to crime, but 
they unblushingly make it a profession 
by which to gait a livelihood, and com- 
bine a love of plunder with a system of 
personal violence and outrage such as was 
searcely heard of even in the worst days 
of highway robbery. The intent must be 
looked to in all these cases; but where 
such violence has been used as is calculated 
to result in murder, we must not draw too 
nice a distinction if an intent to murder bas 
been frustrated by some Providential inter- 
position or some fortunate accident. I 
must say that Parlianient has to thank it- 
self in a great degree for this state of 
things. Unfortunately, it has been for 
some years the study of Parliament to mi- 
tigate every rigour of the law, to cut down 


Security from 


punishments, to abate the severity of sen- | 


tences, and, even when they are pronoune- 
ed, to modify them very considerably. I 
think this course of legislation has con- 


tributed materially to give rise to a special | 
case; and as we have such a case to deal | 


with, we ought not to hesitate to apply a 
special remedy. There are two objections 
on the ground of corporal punishment— 
one, that it is demoralizing and degrading ; 
the other, that it is ineffective. I think 
that many persons who argue against it on 
the former ground, give the class of which 
garotters are usually composed credit for 
motives and feelings which they neither 
possess nor cothprehend, There are, I am 
afraid, in the world many persons of such 
low and base spirit that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, however painful it may be, to ap- 
peal to them by a fear of punishment rather 
than by holding out the promise of reward. 
Again, & great part of the opposition to the 
use of corporal punishment arises from an 
historical confusion in the minds of those 
who object to it. They assimilate the cor- 
poral punishment of this time to the cor- 
poral punishment of the 17th or 18th cen- 
turies. They imagine to themselves the 
pillory, or the culprit being whipped by the 
common hangman, in the manuer that we 
read of. But I need hardly tell your Lord- 
ships that the corporal punishment of this 
day has hothing in common with the cor- 
poral punishment of the 17th or the 18th 
centuries. The present system has around 
it all those safeguards which have been im- 
posed by modern legislation and modern 
custom, and it cannot be compared with 
what was inflicted in former times. I should 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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be very sorry to institute a comparison be. 
tween our sailors and soldiers and those 
miscreants whom it is the object of this 
Bill to punish ; but as long as you apply 
corporal punishment to our sailors and 
soldiers, I cannot see on what principle ot 
what logic you can object to it for the 
hardened criminal. There is only one 
other argument against this species of pun- 
ishment with which I think it necessary to 
deal. It is said that it is an ineffectual 
kind of punishment; but I need only ap- 
peal to our Own experience to negative this 
objection. In no less than three different 
cases, corporal punishment has been tried, 
and in all these three it has been invariab] 
successful. The firstis the case of juvenile 
offenders. Any one who knows anything 
of juvenile offenders, of the class from 
which they spring, and of the instincts on 
der which they act, must know that in 
their case it would be impossible to sur- 
render the power of inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment. I do not mean to say that cor- 
poral punishment should be inflicted in all 
instances indiscriminately, but there are 
eases in which it is most important and in- 
valuable. Your Lordships will remember 
the statutes passed three years ago for the 
eonsolidation of the Criminal Law. Ih 
those statutes, every penalty was systema- 
tically cut down and reduced; but so 
strongly did those who endeavoured to 
bring about an amendment of the law, 
feel on this subject, that they continued 
the punishment of whipping in the cases 
where it was still directed. With regard 
to offenders who are subject to penal dis- 
cipline, there is in all cases on the part of 
the visiting justices ‘a power of inflicting 
this punishment, though, unfortunately, 
the power has very often been allowed to 
lapse into desuetude. It would not be er- 
pedient for me to quote to the House from 
the evidence given before the Committee 
of which I had the honour to be the Chair- 
man ; but this I may say, because it is @ 
fact perfectly familiar to any of your Lord- 
ships who have inquired into this subject, 
that all the ablest and most experienced 
governors of the gaols would object most 
strongly to part with the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment, and many of them 
will tell you that that punishment is so ef- 
feetual that it has constantly stopped all 
repetition of the particular offenee to which 
it has been applied. Lastly, you have the 
experience of two special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which were passed to repress 8 

offences. In 1841 several unmanly and 
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disgraceful attempts were made to inflict 
violence on the person of Her Majesty. 
Those attempts had been invested with a 
sort of morbid and spurious popularity, 
and were becoming common. It was at 
the time much discussed whether these 
offenders should be tried as for high trea- 
son, or whether they should be dealt with 
by a simpler process, and one correspond- 
ing better with the degraded character of 
the offence. In the end it was, I‘ think, 
wisely determined to adopt the latter course, 
and the late Sir Robert Peel introduced a 
Bill allowing the presiding Judge at his 
diseretion to award corporal punishment to 
any one who was guilty of this offence. It is 
quite true there were one or two attempts 
of the same nature after the passing of 
this Act; but the practice ceased to spread, 
and there has never been any attempt to 
revive it. But you have still a stronger 
ease in another Act, which was passed a 
few years afterwards. In 1845 an attempt 
was made by some fanatic to break and 
destroy the Portland vase; and an Act 
was passed placing works of art under this 
protection, and giving to the presiding 
Judge the power of ordering the offender 
to be whipped. From that time to the 
present I believe there bas not been one sin- 
gle instance of a conviction under this Act. 
Now, I do think that these cases—the case 
of juvenile offenders and prison offenders 
and our experience of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment I have mentioned—are sufficient to 
show that corporal punishment can be made 
a most effectual check upon crime. It 
would be too much to presume, that if this 
Bill becomes law, as I trust it will, it will 
be as effectual in preventing the offence at 
which it is aimed as the two Acts I have 
alluded to ; but I do think there is reason 
to hope that it will materially diminish a 
species of crime which, if some means are 
not taken, will certainly recur in an aggra- 
vated form in the next winter, and must 
then be dealt with, Under these cireum- 
stances, I beg to move the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorpy CRANWORTH: My Lords, I 
confess that the introduction of this Bill 
has been to me matter of great regret 
and pain. Your Lordships are well aware 
that, for the last thirty years, Commis- 
sion after Commission has been issued 
to inquire into the whole subject of our 
penal legislation. Acting upon those Com- 
missions were Members of your Lordships’ 
House, Members of the other House, ju- 
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» dicial functionaries, and persons connected 
with the laws relating tocriminals generally. 
The investigation took place, and the sub- 
ject was inquired into, perhaps more ex- 
haustively than any subject ever before Par- 
liament. The result was, that in 1860 the 
late Lord Chancellor introduced a great 
number of Bills for consolidating the eri- 
minal law and affixing the proper punish- 
ment to each offence. Throughout these 
proceedings the punishment of whipping 
was regarded as altogether objectionable, 
and, except in the case of juvenile offenders 
under the age of sixteen, and in the other 
eases mentioned by my noble Friend, 
whipping was abolished. Now, if it was 
abolished from any sort of sympathy with 
the criminal, I certainly do not share in 
that sympathy ; but I am persuaded that 
the infliction of whipping, if it becomes at 
all general, produces a sympathy for the 
criminal in the minds of those who hear 
the sentence pronounced, and so does great 
mischief. The law having been thus al- 
tered in 1861, a panic arose before two 
years had passed, owing to the prevalence 
of a particular crime ; and if there were no 
other objection, I think that a measure of 
criminal justice introduced in consequence 
of a temporary panic is in itself greatly to 
be depreeated. It is quite true that in 
the last six months of 1862 the crime of 
robbery with violence greatly increased. 
Havirg been a Member of the Commission 
which sat on the subject of penal servitude, 
I happen to know that the number of cases 
reported to the Metropolitan Police within 
this period was eighty-two ; whereas in pre- 
vious years, during the same period, the num- 
ber was only about twenty-eight or thirty. 
But since that time no inerease in the num- 
ber of these violent attacks upon the person 
have oceurred, so as to justify such a mea- 
sure as the present. I must appeal to the 
experience of your Lordships whether from 
time to time certain crimes do not come, 
as it were, into fashion. They prevail, 
and no one ean tell the reason why. 
When I was at the University of Cam- 
bridge—now half a century ago—I can 
rethember that near a village in New- 
market a stack was set on fire every week. 
No one could give a reason for the offence, 
but no farmer could preserve his property — 
the offence had become a fashion. Again, 
when I had the honour of being a common 
law Judge, the practice of a dreadful crime, 
that of poisoning, prevailed. No one could 
tell why or with what object. Then your 





Lordships will remember, that if one persun 
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he was sure to be followed by two or three 
other persons ; and it became necessary to 

ut up an iron railing there and at the top 
of the Duke of York’s Column. A few 
years ago burglaries were exceedingly pre- 
valent, and a dreadful murder of a clergy- 
man in Surrey was committed by burglars. 
Why do I allude to these subjects? Merely 
to show that you cannot by any legislation 
prevent at certain periods the occurrence 
of a particular crime. Now, having stated 
that there was in 1862 this great increase 
of robbery with violence, let me add that in 
December twenty-nine of these offenders, 
who are rather loosely called ‘* garotters,”” 
were brought before the Criminal Court 
and convicted ; and those who remember 
the sentences of Mr. Baron Bramwell will 
not think that they were at all too severe. 
What has been the result? Why, we have 
heard of no garotting since. I do not say 
that single instances may not have occurred; 
but my noble Friend has not told us that 
the commission of such robberies and vio- 
lent assaults in the streets of the metro- 
polis has been common since December 
last. Let us suppose, that this Bill, in- 


stead of having been introduced at the 


beginning of the Session, had been brought 
forward now for the first time, would your 
Lordships not ask, “‘ What is the necessity 
for particular legislation upon this par- 
ticular crime? The fact is, that we are 
recurring, in some degree, to the objection- 
able courses of legislation which prevailed 
in the last century. Then, when any offence 
became common, as, for instance, stealing 
from a dwelling-house to the value of forty 
shillings, it was made a capital felony, 
until at last our statute-book became a 
discredit to any civilized country, and was 
obliged to be reformed. I think, there- 
fore, my Lords, that as this subject 
has been practically considered for the 
last thirty years by persons most com- 
petent to form a sound conclusion, it is 
hardly consistent with common sense now 
to introduce, owing to a temporary panic, 
an epactment which is to form a permanent 
part of our criminal law. That of itself 
forms a serious objection to the Bill. But, 
further than this, I think the Bill will be 
absolutely inoperative. You are obliged to 
trust to the Judges a discretion as to the 
punishment they may administer. There 
are evils in the extent of that discretion ; but 
much greater evils would arise from remov- 
ing it, because it is impossible & priori to de- 
fiue what constitutes the essence of guilt 
Lord Cranworth 


{LORDS} 
threw himself off the top of the Monument,- 
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which makes a greater or lesser degree of 
punishment advisable. My firm conviction 
is, that if this Bill becomes law, there will 
scarcely ever be an instance in which whip. 
ping will be applied to criminals, except to 
those under sixteen years. My experience ag 
a common law Judge leads me to form that 
opinion ; and more than that, one of the 
most experienced of Her Majesty's Judges 
told me, that having consulted six or seven 
of his colleagues, he believed the power 
would never be acted on at all. If thatbe 
so, we shall have an Act of Parliament 
which is the result of a panic, which panie 
has subsided, and the only effect will be to 
place upon our statute-book a law which will 
be a dead letter. Now, as to the panic itself, 
there were twenty-nine persons convicted 
and sentenced by Mr. Baron Bramwell ; 
and Sir Richard Mayne is of opinion 
that that number includes a very large 
proportion of those who were concern- 
ed in the eighty-two cases of violence and 
robbery, and he is satisfied that among 
those who were convicted was one of the 
men who was concerned in the attack upon 
a Member of the other House. But the 
panic has now subsided, either because the 
present punishment is sufficient, or because 
the persons who perpetrated the crimes 
were all included in the number of those 
who had been convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment, which will prevent them 
from renewing the offence for some time 
to come. There is another objection to 
this Bill. No sentence can be pronounced 
with a knowledge of the exact extent of 
the punishment, because there is no one 
who knows how to flog. In the army 
soldiers, I believe, are taught to flog; so 
that when an unfortunate man is sentenced 
to the lash, it is sure to be administered 
by an experienced hand. In unpractised 
hands the flogging may be severe or it 
may be trifling, and thus the element of 
uncertainty is introduced. At present, 
criminals under sixteen must be flogged 
with a birch rod; but the Bill provides 
that with respect to other criminals of the 
class specified the punishment may be in- 
flicted “with any instrument the Court 
may direct.” Can the Judge sentence 
men to be bastinadoed? That is a very 
objectionable power ; but even if the in- 
strumeut be the cat-o’-nine-tails, I am told 
that those cats differ among themselves 80 
much that their application in some cases is 
extremely severe, while in others it is very 
trifling. This element of uncertainty alone 


should make your Lordships hesitate to pass 
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this Bill. There are other objections 
which may be certainly remedied in Com- 
mittee, but which I refer to only to prove 
how hasty and unconsidered is this legis- 
Jation. Who is to be flogged? Every 

rson who garottes another, or commits 
violence with intent to rob. But if a man 
knocks down another and cruelly assaults 
him, if there is no intention to rob, this 

nishment is not to be inflicted. We have 
heard of a case where one man bit off the 
nose of another, disfiguring him for life ; 
and why, if flogging be right for garotters, 
should it not be right for such ruffians ? 
Then, again, it is provided that the punish- 
ment shall be penal servitude for life, or 


for any term not less than three years, or, 


imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or to be once, twice, or thrice privately 
whipped; but the whipping may be in 
addition to, or in substitution of, any 
other punishment. 
be sentenced to three whippings in sub- 
stitution for other punishment? Is he to 


be flogged in the court—for there is no. 
provision for his being taken back to, 


prison? and where is he to be in the 
interval between the whippings? Even 
in cases of sentences of death, so strict is 
the construction of law that a Judge does 
not at once sentence a man to be hanged | 
until he be dead, but first orders that he 
be taken back to the place whence he 
tame, and then pronounces the remainder 
of the sentence. I admit that these ob- 
jections are not incurable, but they show 
that the Bill has been introduced hastily, 
with a laudable motive, no doubt, to meet 
an evil; but in attempting to eure that 
evil it will introduce several others, and is | 
wholly at variance with the legislation 
sanctioned by Parliament two years ago. 
For these reasons I move, as an Amend-_| 
ment, that this Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘now”’ 
and insert (** this Day Six Months ”’), 


Lord WODEHOUSE said, the autho- 
tity of the noble and learned Lord was 
always great in that House, but upon the 
ae occasion he was unconvinced by 
is arguments. The noble and learned Lord 
began by objecting, that as we had so re- 
cently consolidated our statute law, it was 
not desirable to begin to make changes. 
No doubt that argument was one that had 
tome weight; but no one could contend 
that because the statute law was consoli- 


But how can a man, 
_ to the barbarous legislation of the past cen- 
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deration, they were precluded from making 
‘any amendment of the law where amend- 
;ment was shown to be necessary. He 
‘thought in this case that necessity had 
been shown. There was now a particular 
| punishment assigned to a particular offence, 
‘and it was found that that offence, so far 
from being diminished, had increased till 
it had become a source of great, though no 
doubt to some extent exaggerated, alarm. 
It.was proposed by the Bill, to endeavour, 
by a new kind of punishment, to deter men 
from that crime. He could see no reason 
why they should not try the experiment. 
The noble and learned Lord had stated 
that he had no sympathy with the criminal 
who was to be subjected to this punish- 
/ment; and no one would have. The 
punishment could not be said to be exces- 
sive, for it was limited by the Bill to fifty 
lashes at one: time; and he thought that 
met the objection that they were returning 


tury. His noble and learned Friend used 
one argument which had surprised him 
much as coming from him. It was said, 
that if the. Bill passed, the law would be 
inoperative, because the Judges would 


seldom sentence any offender to the punish- 


ment which the law directed. The Judge 
had the discretion, no doubt, to apportion 
the sentence to the particular occasion, but 
that discretion was limited by the intention 
of Parliament ; and he had too much re- 
spect for the judicial Bench to suppose, that 
whatever their private opinions might be 
as to the policy of the law, they would 
fail to give effect to the intention of the 
Legislature. Then the noble and learned 
Lord said that the sentence would be un- 
certain, because the person administering 
the punishment might, in one case, have a 
strong arm and in another a weak arm. 


| But that was an objection which applied 


equally to the sentences of courts-martial, 
and in all cases where corporal punishment 
was inflicted within the gaols. Under the 
present law a convicted criminal, for gross 
misconduct, was subject to punishment by 
the lash ; and in the course of the inquiry 
upon the subject of prison discipline, the 
witnesses, almost without one exception, 
stated flogging to be a salutary punishment, 
and that they would be sorry to see it 
abolished. The noble and learned Lord 
had pointed out one or two defects in the 
Bill—as, for instance, that the flogging 
might be in substitution for imprisonment, 
while it was not provided that the man 





three years ago, after careful consi- 


should be imprisoned till the flogging had, 
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been administered ; but that was a fault! 
that could be easily remedied in Committee. 
As to to the objection in regard to the 
kind of instrument, it was impossible to 
define a Parliamentary cat; but perhaps 
the most convenient way of getting over 
the difficulty would be to leave out that 
part of the Bill which provided that the 
Judge should direct with what instrument 
the punishment sheuld be inflicted, and to 
Jeave that matter to a general order of the 
Secretary of State, As to the main object 
of the Bill, he believed that it would very | 
much diminish the class of offenees which | 
it was intended to punish, for it was a| 
kind of punishment which this class of | 
offenders dreaded more than any other. If | 
it were thought desirable to extend the 
provisions to any other class of atrocious 
offenders, he saw no objection to doing so. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to say a 
very few words on this question. I must 
say that the speech of my noble and learned 
Friend, who has had so much experience in 
the administration of eriminal law, appears 
to me perfectly unanswerable. The attempt 
which was made to reply to it by my noble 
Friend who has just sat down is, I think, the 
only speech I ever heard from him in which 
there appeared to be no argument what- 
ever. I must apologize to my noble Friend 





for saying so, but really in no one sense 
did he answer the remarks made by my 


noble and learned Friend. I think it most 
objectionable to legislate on a panic, and 
the panic in which the Bill originated has 
now gone by. My noble Friend says that 
because the criminal law was consolidated 
two years ago is no reason why we should 
be debarred from improving a certain por- 
tion of that law now. I do not consider 
the consolidation of the law final ; but it is, 
I think, a reason why, the subject having 
been intrusted to legal Committees of very 
high character and brought to one point, 
we should be very careful not to make little 
innovations—small holes in the corners of 
the consolidated statutes quite inconsistent 
with the tenour of the law. Then, as to 
the punishment of whipping being applied 
only to one class of offenders, ought it not 
to be extended toa case, for instance, of 
two men who committed a savage assault 
ou a woman for a particular purpose? I 
say, my Lords, it is monstrous to limit the 
punishment of whipping to one class of 
offenders under the influence of a sort of 
panic which has now passed away. It is 
no doubt true that evidence was given by 
the governors of gaols as to the very fa- 
Lord Wodehouse 
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vourable effect of flogging in certain cases ; 
but I believe that the flogging in those 
eases was altogether of a different charag. 
ter. The punishment assigned for a par. 
ticular offence may not deter @ criminal, 
because he really believes he will not be 
caught ; but in prison the difficulty is to 
find an aggravation of punishment whieh 
will have any effect without interfering 
with the health of the criminal, and in sueh 
eases flogging has been introduced ; but, ag 
I have said, I believe the cases are not 
parallel. No doubt this Bill has been ear- 
ried by a large majority of the House of 
Commons ; but if my noble and learned 
Friend presses his Amendment to a divi- 
sion, I certainly, for one, will vote with 
him, At the same time, I cannot help 
thinking, seeing the benches opposite so 
very full, if they are all of one opinion, 
having been brought together, not by the 
severe pressure of the cat-o’-nine-tails, but 
of the more mild and conciliatory whip of a 
noble Friend I see opposite, we had better 
be satisfied in saying Not Content withouta 
division, reserving to ourselves, though I 
think it will be difficult, to endeavour to 
improve some of the more ridiculous pro- 
visions of the Bill in Committee. 

Tue Ear, or HARDWICKE said, it 
depended upon the instrument used, the 
handle, the lash, and the knots, whether 
they made the punishment of no value and 
no terror to those who received it, or whe- 
ther they made it a real and severe punish- 
ment. Unless the character of the instru- 
ment was defined, the provision might be 
useless, 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY observed, 
that an instrument of the kind was kept 
in all our gaols. He would only add that 
the governor of the gaol in Staffordshire 
had assured him that he had never occasiva 
to apply the punishment a second time. 


On Question, That (** now”) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive: Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 
on Thursday the 18th Instant. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL MANAGEMENT 
BILL—(No. 118.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS PUT OFF. 


Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE moved 
that the Report of Amendments in this 
Bill be received. 

Lorv REDESDALE said, he thought 
the 39th clause, relating to the grant of 
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‘owners of large properties, were frequently 
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Jand for sites for places of worship, would 
bear unfavourably on the due administra- 
tion of the property of the Duchy. Its 
visions would amount, in fact, to the 
endowment of various religious bodies, and 
he questioned the expediency of sanction- 
ing, for the first time, a principle of that 
kind in connection with the Crown pro- 
. The value of any site given was 
to be limited to £300; but, whether the 
gift was in money or in land, it would 
still be an endowment. They might ex- 
pect applications to be made by every 
religious denomination; and if, as was 
likely, the land would be required for the 
minister's houses and for schools as well 
as for chapels, the grant of sites for such 
purposes would practically be an endow- 
ment. He thought the powers of the Duke 
of Cornwall, in regard to giving sites for 
places of worship, ought to remain as they 
stood under the former Act. The noble 
Lord said, that in the event of his Amend- 
ment to this clause being agreed to, he 
intended to propose a new clause, which 
would enable the Duke of Cornwall to 
grant, sell, or lease any ground fit for the 
site of a chapel for the worship of Al- 
mighty God, by any denomination of Chris- 
tians, with the restriction that the ground 
so granted or leased shall not exceed half 
an acre, nor be of a value exceeding one 
hundred pounds. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving to omit certain words, 
and to introduce others, the effect of which 
would be to limit the power of the Duke 
of Cornwall to grant sites for places of 
public worship to grants to the Established 
“es as under the 7 & 8 Vict., c. 65, 
8. 26. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
noble Lord seemed to forget that the pro- 
visions of this clause were merely per- 
missive, and intended to enable the Duke 
of Cornwall to do that which almost all 
landed proprietors were now in the habit 
of doing on their estates. There was no 
doubt there were many places where it 
would not be necessary to exercise the 
provisions of this clause—for instance, in 
parishes where there were other propri- 
etors; and it was chiefly in Devonshire 
and Cornwall that the necessity of some 
provision of this kind existed. In many 
of the mining districts the population were 
nearly all Wesleyans and Dissenters ; and 
if these people were not allowed sites for 
their chapels, they would be deprived of 
religious instruction. Their Lordships, as 
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called upon to exercise similar powers, and 
he saw no reason why they should be 
withheld from the Prince of Wales. He 
understood that his noble Friend wished 
to restrict the limit of the value of the 
gtants for dissenting chapels from £300 
to £100; but why should there be a dif- 
ference of this kind between the Esta- 
blished Church and dissenting bodies? It 
was objected that there was also power 
to grant sites for for ministers’ houses as 
well as for places of worship; but the object 
of this was to remove a restriction which 
formerly existed, and which limited the 
power to grant sites for ministers’ houses 
in places where they had previously grant- 
ed sites for churches. Sites would not 
be granted where they were not wanted, 
and there was no intention to endow Dis- 
sent ; but he hoped their Lordships would 
not refuse to the rising population of De- 
von and Cornwall those facilities which 
were absolutely necessary for the public 
celebration of Divine worship. 

Tue Ear. or DERBY said, he was not 
in the House during the former discussion 
on this Bill, and therefore he would not say 
a word about the definition of the words 
** spiritual person.”” It should be remem- 
bered that the Duke of Cornwall was not 
in the same position in regard to his pro- 
perty as private landowners were ; and if 
the clause were agreed to in its present 
shape, there would be a pressure put upon 
him which other owners of property would 
not be subjected to. He would not object 
to the permissive power proposed, if it did 
not go beyond the necessities of the case ; 
but he thought it did go further than was 
required. He had had frequent applica- 
tions made to him for small portions of 
land for the ereetion of Dissenting places 
of worship, but he had never been asked 
to grant anything like so much as five acres. 
He thought that a grant of five acres of 
land would be too much for a site fore 
church ; and besides that, there might be 
other grants of five acres each for other 
purposes, each of which would be of the 
value of £300. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
those figures were simply inserted as a limit 
which could not be exceeded. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: By the Bill 
land might be given for three objects—for 
the site of a church, for a residence, and 
for schools, and the whole would be worth 
£900, which would practically be an en- 
dowment. Now, that appeared to him to 
go beyond the necessities of the case. His 
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noble Friend (Lord Redesdale) had proposed Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE explained 


to limit the grants to half an acre, or the that the amount named in the Bill was in. 
sum of £100; but he would suggest that tended merely as the maximum. As 4 
the limit be fixed at one acre, which would | rule, however, he did not doubt that an 
not be an undue provision. Then, again, | acre would be quite sufficient in ninety. 
he did not think that the residence of the| nine cases out of a hundred. He would 
minister need be freehold—there was no, therefore reconsider the clause. 

reason why it should not be provided for} Lonp REDESDALE asked, whether 
by an ordinary lease. He would allow the | the alterations proposed by the noble Duke 
same powers as were now in force to con- | would leave the ministers of the Estab- 
tinue, and that would enable the Council lished Church and Nonconformist ministers 
to grant an endowment for the residence|in the same position? If they did, the 
of a minister of the Established Church, | same demand for land might be made in 
‘and the means of building a house and the same parish by several religious bodies, 
schools ; but they would limit the powers The principle involved in that clause was 
in regard to Dissenters to the place of; that a grant made to a minister of a Dis- 
worship. He thought the proposed clause senting body would be an endowment to a 
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partook too much of the nature of an en- | 
dowment to Dissenters, and that went be- | 
yond the necessities of the case. All that. 
was required was that they should have, 
sites for places of worship. The. other | 
provision of the clause, that when the chapels | 
ceased to be used for the purposes for which | 
the sites were obtained, they should revert 
to the Duchy (unless they had been conse- 
crated), seemed to him to be reasonable. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, there were some 
reasons why five acres of land, or land to 
the value of £300, should be granted, 
which were not apparent to ‘some noble | 
Lords. Upon Dartmore five acres were 
necessary for a house and: garden, and less 
would not be enough to give shelter 
to the property and to make the clergy- 
man a comfortable home. He felt bound 
to say that that was an exceptional 
case; but the quantity was in the ori-| 
ginal Act, and those who had framed 
this Bill had not made any change. As 
to the sum of £300, it referred to life- 
hold house or houses occupied by clergy- 
men in district parishes on the lives of 
others. So long as the lives lasted, the 
clergyman occupied the property; but when 
the lives fell in, then the money was re-, 
quired for a site for building a house. 

Tae Eart or POWIS thought, that as 
‘there were to be grants to the different 
religious bodies, the limit should be less 
than five acres ; for otherwise the Prince 
might be asked to give in one place five 
acres three or four times over to each of 
several bodies, and the Council could hardly 
set up a ground for refusing. In the case 
of the Church of England, of course, there 
could not be these multiplied grants in one 
place. He thought that it was necessary 
that there should be a congregational as 
well as a territorial limit. | 


The Earl of Derby 


Dissenting chapel. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
power in the clause would enable grants of 
sites to be made to all religious bodies—to 
ministers of the Established Church and 
to Dissenting ministers. He did not see 
the abject of his noble Friend in making 
this distinetion. His noble Friend desired 
to make the limit of the grant stop at five 
acres to ministers of the Established Chureh, 
arid at half an acre to Dissenting bodies ; but 
he (the Duke of Neweastle) could not con- 
sent to draw such.an invidious distinction. 

Tue Doxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that sites for residences would not be so 
much wanted in the cases of Dissenting 
preachers as in those of clergymen, be- 
cause many of the Dissenting chapels were 
served by itinerant ministers who did not 
live on the spot. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE agreed, 
that, as a general rule, there was no re- 
quirement for sites for Dissenting minis- 
ters’ houses; but there were exceptions, 
and therefore it was necessary to reserve 
the power of making grants for that pur- 
pose. 

Tue Eart or DERBY drew attention to 
this—that the Bill applied not to sales, but 


| only to grants of land; and if it passed, 


there would be nothing to prevent the 
Council from selling additional portions of 
land, if necessary, to the Church or to Dis- 
senting bodies. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE: There 
was this restriction—that the price of any 
portion of land, however small, must be in- 
vested in the purchase of other land ; and 
it might be difficult at times to comply 
with this rule. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, it appeared 
to him that it would be desirable to post- 
poue the Report in order that the clauses 
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which were at present objectionable might 
be further considered and amended. 

After further discussion this was agreed 
to. 
Report of Amendments put off to Friday 


next. 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — Szitect Commitrsz — Board of | 


Admiralty (Debate adjourned). 

Surrty—Resolutions (June 5) reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—Postmaster General 
(Sale of Land) *. 

First Reading—Misappropriation by Servants* 
[Bill 156] ; Casual Poor ( Metropolis)* [ Bill 155}. 

Second Reading—Officers of Royal Naval Re- 
serve * [Bill 142). 

Committee—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) [Bill 
115]; Local Government Supplemental * [ Bill 
151] (on re-committal) ; Dockyards Protection 
Act Amendment (Lords) * [Bill 130]. 

Report—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) ; Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental*; Dockyards Protec- 
tion Act Amendment *. 

Third Reading — African Slave Trade Treaty * 
[Bill 144), and passed ; Inland Revenue ® [Bill 
145), and passed. 


CHIEF JUSTICESHIP OF BRITISH 
GUIANA.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL ROWLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is true that Mr. 
Beaumont, an English Barrister, has been 
appointed Chief Justice of British Guiana, 
over the heads of the Crown Law Officers 
in the West Indies, many years his senior ; 
and, if so, why ? 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE |P 


in reply, said, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that in the Colonies in which the 
patronage was still exercised by the Secre- 
tary of State there was any rule of promo- 
tion which would be violated by such a 
case as that to which the hon. and gallant 
Member had referred. On the contrary, 
there was a general understanding that 
the highest judicial offices in the Colony 
should be filled by gentlemen who were 
not connected with the Colony ; and it was 
on that ground only that the Attorney 
General for British Guiaua—a very able 
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gentleman, and one of whose qualifications 
the Secretary of State was fully aware— 
had not been selected for the appointment 
in question, which had been conferred on 
an English lawyer of the highest character 
and credit at the equity bar. 


TURNPIKE ROADS.—QUESTION. 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON aaid, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
power of Justices to order a contribution in 
aid of Turnpike Roads, where the funds of 
the Turnpike Trust are insufficient, con- 
tinues in districts in which the new Highway 
Act, 25 & 26 Vict.,c. 61, has been adopt- 
ed ; and, if so, on whom the order is to be 
made, and how the amount is to be re- 
covered ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the Question of the hon. Baronet was 
@ point which turned upon the construction 
of an Act of Parliament, and he could 
| not undertake to give any positive opinion 

with respect to it. All the powers enjoyed 
| by their predecessors had been transferred 
‘to the new Board, and he believed the 
| Justices could make the order in question, 
but he repeated that he could not speak 
confidently upon the subject, 





SIEGE OF PUEBLA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. P. LONG said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If the statement of James 
L. Hart is correct: viz. ‘* The Vice Con- 
suls of the United States of America and, 
of Prussia have retired from the French 
Camp” (at Puebla), ‘* and have been unsuc- 
cessful in their mission in asking that the 
women and children might be allowed to 
| leave the beleaguered city ;’’ and whether 
any Representative of Great Britain took 
art in such mission or remonstrance ¢ 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that he knew 
nothing of Mr. Hart’s statement, and Her 
Majesty’s Government had received no in- 
formation whatever upon the subject. 


SEIZURE OF A FRENCH VESSEL BY 
H.M.S. “ZEBRA,.”—QUESTION, 


Mr. ADDINGTON said, he would beg 
to ask the Seeretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether any official intelligence has been 
received of the circumstances under which 
a-French Vessel, recently detained by Her 
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Majesty's Ship Zebra, on the west coast 
of Africa, on suspicion of being engaged 
in the Slave Trade, refused to show any 
apers authorizing her to hoist the French 

lag, and was subsequently liberated by 
the Prize Court at Sierra Leone; and 
whether the decision of the Prize Court 
will involve the Officer in command of Her 
Majesty's ship Zebra in any demand for 
compensation for the capture and detention 
of the suspected slaver ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that in answer to the Question of 
the hon, Gentleman, he had to state that 
the Admiralty had received official intelli- 
gence of the detention of a French vessel 
by Her Majesty’s Ship Zebra under the 
following circumstances: —The Zebra, while 
at anchor in February last off the Congo 
river, saw a suspicious-looking vessel, and 
made signals to her to show her colours. 
The vessel did not do so, and then the 
Zebra got under weigh and chased her; 
and after a shot had been fired across her 
bows, she showed the French colours and 
hove-to. The English Officer then boarded 
her in order to ascertain her real character, 
and from her look inside, as well as the 
nature of her equipment and the condition 
of her crew, he thought she had every ap- 


— of being engaged in the Slave 


rade, The captain of the French vessel, 
however, declined altogether to show his 
papers; whereupon the Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Zebra took her in tow, with 
the view of communicating with a French 
man-of-war which he expected to fall in 
with. But after the lapse of several days 
he found that he was unsuccessful in that 
object, and he then reiterated his demand 
that the French captain should show his 
papers. He persisted in declining to do 
so, and thereupon the English captain sent 
the French vessel, in the charge of an Officer 
and crew, to Sierra Leone, for adjudica- 
tion in the Admiralty Courtthere. Three 
days after she arrived at Sierra Leone 
the trial took place. The French Con- 
sul then brought into Court the papers 
of the vessel, showing that she was a 
French ship, and she was accordingly at 
once liberated. There was no written 
apology from the French Consul ; but the 
Officer of the Zebra stated in his report 
that the French Consul had apologized for 
the behaviour of the captain of the French 
vessel in not showing her papers when 
desired to do so. With regard to the 
second part of the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion, he had to state that no demand for 


Mr. Addington 
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compensation had been presented to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


TELEGRAPHIC CABLE BETWEEN 
MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA, 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, If he will lay upon the table of the 
House a Return of all Monies voted b 
Parliament or contributed from the Indian 
Government for making, transporting from 
this country, and laying the Cable now 
working between Malta and Alexandria, 
with a detail of all payments made to 
Messrs. Glass and Elliott, relative to this 
Cable previous to its being opened to the 
public ; also, a Copy of the ae to Messrs, 
Glass and Elliott, by whom this line is 
worked, with the gross receipts since such 
Lease was granted. 

Mr. PEEL replied, that there would 
be no objection to give the House the ne 
cessary information. There was no Vote 
for the line, except a sum of £200 for the 
salary of an officer employed on behalf of 
the Government to act as a check on the 
contractor. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
wished to know, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to postpone the 
Vote until the House had some information 
as to what had become of the large items to 
which his Question related ? 

Mr. PEEL: We propose to take the 
Vote in its order. 


IRISH SEA FISHERIES,—QUESTION, 


Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he rose 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
If the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry, 
about to be appointed, will inquire into the 
Sea Fisheries of Ireland ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
the Government thought it desirable that 
the Commission should extend its inquiries 
into the sea fisheries along the coast of 
Ireland. 

Cotonen FRENCH said, he wished to 
know, whether, as the House was pre- 
vented from proceeding with the Irish Fish- 
eries Bill that day at a morning sitting, 
as proposed, in consequence of the count- 
out on the previous evening, the Govern- 
ment meant to bring it on at a morning 
sitting this week ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: We propose to 
take it on Friday morning. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION, 


Lorpv ELCHO said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any Survey has been made by a competent 
Surveyor of the present state of the Exhi- 
bition building of 1862; and, if so, whether 
be will lay such Survey on the table before 
sny Vote for the purchase of the building is 
brought forward ? 

Mz. COWPER replied, that the building 
had been carefully surveyed by Mr. Hunt, 
the Surveyor of the Office of Works, and 
the estimate which he formed of the build- 

as the result of those inquiries was 
moved for last night and would be presented 
to-morrow morning, and would at once be 
placed in the hands of Members. — 

Lorpv ELCHO said, his Question referred 
tothe Report of the Surveyor, whether he 
bas made a Report to the Government, and 
whether his right hon. Friend will lay that 
Report before Parliament ? 

Mz. COWPER replied, that he could 
not say at that moment whether there was 
any document in existence which would 
convey the opinion of the Surveyor to the 
House. He knew that the Surveyor had 
formed an opinion, but he was unable to 
answer the question as to the presentation 
of the Report till to-morrow. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICES IN WALES 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL PENNANT said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, Whe- 
ther he intends to proceed with this Bill 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that as 
he understood that the Members for Wales 
had had several conferences upon the sub- 
ject of this measure, and thought that they 
could put it into such a shape as would 
meet the approbation of all parties inter- 
ested, he should postpone the further pro- 
ceeding with the Bill until Friday week. 


RELIEF OF CASUAL POOR. 
QUESTION. 


Vicount RAYNHAM said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether parochial authorities have power 
to refuse at any time the admission into 
workhouses of persons who apply for relief 
as casual poor ? 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
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| that by law every person who was really 
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destitute, was entitled to relief upon appli- 
cation, and the responsibility of making ar- 
rangements for affording such relief rested 
with the Guardians of the Union or the 
officers of the parish in which the destitu- 
tion occurred. The workhouse being full 
on any particular occasion would not relieve 
the authorities from that responsibility. 
He would state that the complaint men- 
tioned by the noble Lord last evening had 
been received at the Poor Law Board, and 
directions had been given that it should be 
inquired into. 


UNIFORMITY ACT.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BUXTON said, he rose to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the sub- 
scription required from the Clergy to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and to the Prayer Book, ought to be 
relaxed.” 

He had adopted the form of a Resolution 
instead of bringing forward a Bill, because 
he thought that it would be much better 
for him, as a private individual, simply to 
elicit what he hoped would be the favour- 
able opinion of the House, and that the 
expression of that opinion might lead to 
some action on the part of the Government. 
He felt that it was the Government which 
ought to deal with the Church, and that 
all a private Member could hope to do would 
be to show them that the feeling of the 
country would justify them in bringing 
forward a proposal of their own devising. 
With regard to the Petitions that had been 
presented against his Motion, he had been 
informed that strenuous pains had been 
taken by a certain school to arouse as loud 
an opposition as possible to the proposal 
before them. But an immense body of 
the clergy had not expressed any opinion 
against it. It bad been proposed to him 
by an eminent clergyman to invite the 
signatures of the clergy to a Petition in 
favour of his Motion, and he had little 
doubt that a large amount of support might 
in that way be obtained ; but, on considera, 
tion, it had been thought hardly fair to ask 
the clergy to sign such a Petition, because 
of the embarrasament it might cause them 
to express their disapproval of subscriptions 
which they had already made, or might 
again be called upon to make in case of 
promotion. Not many years ago, however, 
3,800 clergymen signed a Petition, in which 
they stated that certain phrases in the 
Prayer Book imposed a heavy burden oa 
their consciences, and surely such mey 
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must wish for some relaxation at any rate 
of the declaration of assent to all and every- 
thing which that book contained. The 
Motion was not brought forward in a spirit 
in any way hostile to the Church of which 
he was a member. In fact, he only wished 
the Motion to be tried by this test—would 
it tend to benefit or to injure the Church 
of England? If it would tend to injure 
the Established Church, by all means let it 
be thrown out. If, on the other hand, it 
would in reality help to strengthen the 
Church of England, then he trusted that 
no mere prejudice would be allowed to stand 
in its way. It had been a clergyman who 
first urged him to bring the subject forward, 
and he had been acting with the advice 
and co-operation of clergymen, some of 
them very distinguished men, and who 
strongly felt, as he did himself, that should 
the Motion be carried, it would enlarge the 
boundaries of the Church, and root her 
more deeply than ever in the affections of 
the people. The most enlightened of the 
clergy had begun to perceive that subscrip- 
tions were not a benefit, but a burden, to 
the Established Church. The Bishop of 
London had lately stated that ‘‘ after pon- 
dering the subject, he had come to the 


conclusion that the subscription to the 
Prayer Book was unnecessary, and conse- 


quently mischievous."" The Bishop of St. 
Davids also expressed the opinion that the 
subscription was utterly useless, and that its 
origin created a very strong, natural, and 
just prejudice against it. Four bishops 
had lately voted for doing away with that 
subscription, while thirteen others refrained 
from voting at all, only eleven being found 
to Vote in favour of its maintenance, Dr. 
Vaughan, who might, if he had chosen, 
have been a bishop of the Church, had 
stated that he ‘* should be glad to see these 
forms reconsidered and revised, in the con- 
viction that those whom they distress or 
exclude are in many cases among the very 
worthiest to be employed in the service of 
the Church.”” The Rev. Dr. Stanley, one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of the 
Church, had lately written a powerful pam- 
phlet on the same side, and numbers of 
other clergymen had advocated the same 
view. No one, then, had a right to say 
that the Motion was intended as an attack 
upon the Church. 

He would further deprecate the idea that 
the recent stir caused by various theological 
writers had had anything whatever to do 
with his proposal, which had been under 
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Nor, again, was he speaking on behalf of 
any school or section of the Church. Hig 
desire was to relieve the clergy, whatever 
their specific views might be, from what 
many of them felt to be a distressing bond. 
age, and, at the same time, to enable man 

whom those barriers shut out to serve the 
Church as her ministers, It was however, 
no mere clerical question. It was the laity 
who were most really interested. It was 
rather for the good of the whole body of 
Churchmen than for that of the ministers 
of the Church, that it should stand upon 
the firmest basis and be in perfect harmony 
with all that was highest in thought and 
feeling. Now, it must be understood that 
this Motion did not touch on the revision of 
the Liturgy or any change in the form of 
worship; its aim was to get rid of the 
stringent tests to which every clergyman 
was now subjected, both when ordained 
and on every promotion. Those tests were 
so numerous and so complicated that he 
should only weary the House by detailing 
them. They came, however, to this—that 
in the course of a clergyman’s career he 
might find himself called upon to make 
seven oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
six declarations of assent to the Prayer 
Book and nine to the Articles. It had been 
justly said by Lord Ebury that that was 
indeed swearing with a vengeance. 

The upshot of the declarations thus re- 
peatedly exacted was this—First of all, the 
clergyman had to declare that he would 
conform to the Liturgy of the Chureh of 
England as it was by law established. That 
promise seemed most reasonable, and he 
had no wish to touch it. Besides that, the 
clergyman had to declare that he willingly 
and from his heart acknowledged all and 
every of the Thirty-nine Articles to be 
agreeable to the Word of God, and to de- 
clare his unfeigned assent to the same, 
Thirdly, he had to declare his unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
expressly including the Ordination Service 
and all the other services. His object was 
to relieve the clergy from making the last 
two declarations. There was an essential 
distinction between the subscription he pro- 
posed to leave and the two which he sought 
to abolish. The former was simply a pro- 
mise of performance ; the two latter were 
declarations of belief, Now, he himself 
held the principle that it was never wise 
and never right to require men to declare 
their belief in a prescribed code of doctrine ; 


his consideration for more than two years. | but, whether that were a general truth or 
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pot, at any rate the objections to so doing 
jp that case were most powerful. They 
called upon a man to give a solemn decla- 
ration of his belief, while at the same time 
they threatened, that if it fell short in one 
jota or one tittle from a minute standard, 
his career in after-life should be cut short, 
he should not obtain the external advan- 
tages that might await him, and should be 
debarred from the holy work for which his 
soul thirsted. They at first called upon 
him to make these declarations in early 
life, when perhaps his mind might be full 
of the crude theories which intelligent 
youths were so fond of framing, and which 
so often faded away under the growth of 

sense ; or when perhaps his mind had 
been little given to such matters, and he 
was unfit to bind himself down at all. 
Afterwards they again exacted these decla- 
rations from him, when, if he were a man 
of thought, he must have worked his own 
way among theological questions, and could 
searcely have failed to form opinions bear- 
the stamp of hisown mind. And yet they 
demanded from him in both these cases 
that in phrases constructed with careful 
skill to prevent any possible evasion he 
should state that he accepted every sentence 
and every word contained in two large 
books. No one could admire the sublime 
piety and beauty of the Prayer Book more 
than he did ; but who could dare to assert 
that there was neither in that book nor in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, from one end to 
the other, the least taint of error? Both 
of them were human compositions—both 
were composed in periods of vehement party 
feeling on religious matters. Let it be 
remembered, too, that not so much as a 
shadow of doubt or hesitation was allowed 
with regard to a single one of the doctrines 
touched upon, however slightly, in either 
of these two books. Had they, he would 
ask, the right, under a threat of rejection, 
to exact from these men, both at the outset 
of their career, and afterwards, when pro- 
motion was offered them, such an uncom- 
promising, minute, stringent declaration 
that they from their soul accepted all and 
everything which those books contained ? 
They all knew what disputes there had 
been in the Church upon many of the phrases 
employed in the Prayer Book; as, for 
mstance in the Baptismal, Burial, and Or- 
dination Services, in the Visitation of the 
Sick, and in the Athanasian Creed. The 
Thirty-nine Articles caused, perhaps, less 
perplexity; but even they contained some 
expressions to which many persons felt the 
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strongest objection ; as, for instance, the 
expression in the Ninth Article, on Original 
Sin, *‘that in every person born into this 
world it deserveth the wrath of God.” 
Was it generous, was it just, to force every 
clergyman to declare his acceptance of 
every one of those much disputed phrases ? 
He denied their right thus to bind the 
clergy. It was a trespass on their natural 
freedom, and forced upon their necks a 
yoke which there was no real authority for 
imposing. 

He owned, however, that several objec- 
tions suggested themselves with regard to 
his proposal which could not be lightly set 
aside. It is asked, if those subscriptions were 
removed, would they have sufficient security 
that the Church would not be plagued with 
men of sceptical and heretical opinions? His 
Low Church friends dreaded lest they should 
fall a prey to searcely disguised Roman Ca- 
tholies. His High Church friends were afraid 
that Methodists would invade the sacred 
precincts ; and both parties together were 
alarmed lest the Broad Church should be 
reinforced. Now, he thought it was only 
with regard to the leading essential doc- 
trines of the Church that uniformity of 
belief could either be wished for or attain- 
ed. With that limitation he gave his 
| unfeigned assent and consent to the prin- 

ciple that the clergy of the Church of 
England were to be Church of England 
clergymen —not heretics nor sceptics, nor 
| Dissenters from her principles. To say 
nothing of those grounds which commended 
themselves more to the imagination, he 
took a matter-of-fact view of the point. 
The Church of England, the clergy, the 
services, the parish churches, were all 
meant for the good of the laity, for the 
edification and comfort of the people them- 
selves; and that those laymen who be- 
longed to and loved the Church of their 
forefathers, and by their tithes and rates 
supported the Church, had a right to claim 
that the rector of their parish should bond 
fide teach the doctrines of that Church, 
and not propagate strange dogmas, which 
might disturb and perhaps shock the con- 
‘ sciences of his hearers. But it was a mere 
delusion to suppose that it was by those 
subscriptions that that necessary security 
was obtained. Supposing those subscrip- 
tions were done away with, there would 
still remain the promise of conformity. 
There would still remain the bishop’s ex- 
amination. There would still remain the 
Ordination Service, which no one could 
pass through unless he was bond fide a 
U 
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believer in the doctrines of the Established 
Church. But, above all that, the guarantee 
which was expressly provided to prevent 
any clergyman from trespassing beyond 
the boundaries of the Church of England 
was the law of the land. That law, as the 
recent judgment of Dr. Lushington in the 
ease of Dr. Williams showed, required him 
to bound his preaching within the limits 

rescribed by the Thirty-nine Articles. 

hat was a legitimate guarantee, and they 
had no right, because the machinery was 
costly and hard to move, to substitute for 
the law of the land a series of tests applied 
to the conscience of the clergyman. No- 
thing could be more fair than to say to 
clergymen, that if they contravened in their 
preaching the doctrines of the Church as 
defined by her express exposition of them, 
they should be removed from their posi- 
tions. Nothing, on the other hand, could 
be more unfair than to say, that because it 
cost a large sum of money so to enforce the 
law, therefore they would subject them to 
that shibboleth—a thousand times more 
severe and stringent than what the law 
laid down. Let them observe how strange 
it was to require a man to declare his 
assent to all the doctrines contained, not 
in the authentic exposition of the doctrines 


of the Church like the Thirty-nine Articles 
—but to those incidentally touched upon in 
a mere book of devotion like the Prayer 


Book. They would still then have the 
securities of the promise to conform, of the 
bishop’s examination, the Ordination Ser- 
vice, and the law of the land. He believed 
that even without those external securities 
they would be safe. He was persuaded 
that few men would dare to occupy the 
sacred place of a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church while conscious of dissenting 
from her main doctrines. In such a case 
it was wise as well as generous to place 
great faith in men’s honesty ; and, in fact, 
were they not honest, no tests would be 
valid. The direct tendency of such barriers 
was to shut out the men of the larger 
thought and the most delicate honour, but 
to let in anybody who enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a blunt mind and a thick-skinned 
conscience. It was a curious fact that the 
Church of Geneva was actually persuaded 
by an English bishop—Bishop Burnet—to 
give up subscriptions ; and the argument 
he used was that the worthiest men were 
thus driven away, ‘‘ while,” said he, ‘‘others 
are induced to submit and begin their 
ministry with mental equivocations.” 

The next question that arose was, whe- 
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ther his proposal went far enough to be of 
any use; and it was alleged that the abo. 
lition of the tests could do no more for the 
freedom of the Church than was already 
done for her, inasmuch as the bishops 
almost always made a point of assuring 
candidates that the words of the subserip. 
tions were not to be taken literally, but only 
expressed a general conformity with the 
doctrines of the Articles and the Prayer 
Book. He rejoiced that the bishops were 
so wise and kindly as to do that, But 
surely nothing could more utterly condemn 
the tests than this—that the very bishops 
of the Church should be driven to inculcate 
on candidates for ordination some of that 
equivocation alluded to by Bishop Burnet, 
But then, it was said, that were these sub- 
scriptions done away, the effect would be 
that men would read the services of the 
Church all the while disagreeing with 
things contained in them. He hoped he 
had already proved that there would still 
be ample security that only those who 
agreed with the main fundamental doctrines 
of the Church would serve at her altars, 
There would only be scope for difference of 
opinion on the lesser points of Christian 
doctrine. Those who used that argument, 
in the very same breath put forward the 
other argument, that already the bishops 
themselves assured the candidates that it 
was only a general conformity that was 
exacted from them. The position, there- 
fore, of the clergyman in reading phrases 
from which he might dissent would be 
the very same as it was at that time, 
with the approval of the bishop, and of 
all sensible men. In fact, it was only com- 
mon sense that the clergy being human— 
the Prayer Book, too, being a human com- 
pilation—they could not possibly read it 
without dissent from some parts of it, 
if their minds had any life in them at 
all. Nobody was deceived by their doing 
so; and though he himself should rejoice to 
see some alterations at least of the Rubrics, 
that would give them more liberty, he could 
not think that a man played a false part in 
reading a prescribed form with which he 
agreed in the main, though disapproving it 
here and there. But it was a very different 
thing, indeed, to require them, before read- 
ing it, to declare, in the sight of God and 
man, that they assented to all and every- 
thing which it contained ; and he vouched 
for the fact that many men did feel that to 
be terrible, whose sense of honour would 
not be seriously harassed by performing the 
services which the Church had ordained. 
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He then came to the last objection. He 
believed that what mainly influenced those 
who were most opposed to the reform he 

d was the fear, that if one step were 
taken towards alteration, no one could say 
where change might cease. Many wise and 

men thought it far better to keep the 
Church of England exactly as it was, not 
to touch the least part of its arrangements, 
even with the lightest finger, lest they 
should pave the way to more sweeping 
changes. But he would put it to the good 
sense of the House, whether, in those days 
of progress and freedom of thought, it would 
be, in truth, a far-sighted policy for those 
who loved the Church of England to shut 
their ears to all suggestions of improve- 
ment, and allow nothing whatever to be 
done to amend even one single deficiency 
or fault. Jf the Church remained always 
ata stand-still, would she not in the ad- 
vances of the time be left behind? Had 
not all experience shown that in human 
afairs, if they would not have reform, they 
must have either revolution or decay? As 
the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government had said in one of his late 
speeches in Scotland, that which was stag- 
nant must become vitiated and corrupt. In 
the case before the House his proposal was 
the milder of two alternatives. A very 
strong feeling had arisen of late years in 
favour of alterations in the Liturgy ; a vast 
nomber of clergymen felt themselves ham- 
pred by some of its expressions. One 
remedy was, to cut out those phrases which 
gave them pain; but the difficulties in the 
way of that course were great—he need 
not dwell upon them then—but surely those 
vho shrank from alterations in the Prayer 
Book and Articles ought to support the far 
less sweeping alternative which he pro- 
poed— namely, without touching those 
books, to relieve the clergy from declaring 
their acceptance of all and everything which 
tither of them contained. 

He repudiated the idea that he was pro- 
pning any revolutionary or radical change. 

those tests had been a legacy from the 


golden days of the Church of England, if 
they had come from her great statesmen, 
her great theologians, her noble army of 
martyrs, then indeed they might be looked 
it with reverence. That was not, however, 


the case. They were ugly excrescences 
stuck upon the Church in evil times. Until 
the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth no 
subscriptions were enforced upon the clergy. 
Her first Act of Uniformity did not exact 
them ; and even her second Act of Unifor- 
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mity, which was still in force, only required 
subscription to a portion of the Articles, 
not to the whole of them, or to the Prayer 
Book. It was not until the twenty-fifth 
year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when, as 
one historian said, ‘‘ her jealous and arbi- 
trary character was assuming its most re- 
pulsive aspect,” that she allowed Arch- 
bishop Whitgift to publish his ‘* Orders to 
the Church,” which required subscription 
to all the Articles and to the Prayer Book, 
But he would observe—for it was a point 
of great importance—that those measures 
were most earnestly opposed by the great 
statesmen of that reign. The noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil) 
would no doubt take part in the discussion, 
and probably would pour out the vials of 
his wrath upon his (Mr. Buxton’s) devoted 
head. But if the noble Lord wished to be 
true to the illustrious name he bore, he 
ought to vote in favour of this Motion, for 
among those who strongly remonstrated 
against those orders to the Church—first 
and foremost stood the name of Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh. Those orders, however, had be- 
come obsolete. It was James I. to whom 
the next step in stringency was owing— 
namely, the subscription to the three Ar- 
ticles of the 36th Canon. These bonds 
were imposed after the Hampton Court 
Conference, and the spirit by which King 
James and those who acted with him were 
actuated, was sufficiently indicated by the 
threat with which the second day’s con- 
ference was ended by the King, when he 
told the Puritan party, that “if they con- 
formed not, he would harry them out of the 
land, or worse.’’ The next step was taken 
by Charles I. at the instigation of Arch- 
bishop Laud; when the Declaration was 
prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, requir- 
ing them to be taken in their literal and 
grammatical sense. That might seem strin- 
gency enough ; but when the Church of 
England had been restored under Charles 
II. after many years of grievous suffering 
and unparalleled religious bitterness, the 
violent bigots who, unhappily, at that time 
bore sway, discovered means of making the 
portals of the Church even more narrow ; 
and that was done, as the Bishop of London 
stated in his recent charge, ‘‘ for the express 
purpose of driving out of the Church many 
whom they would now-a-days be very glad 
to see employed as her ministers.” The 
spirit of that shameful time and of the 
bigots who then bore sway was sufficiently 
indicated by the Act of Conformity re- 


(quiring those who did not conform to the 
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Chureh to abjare the kingdom under pain 
of death, and by the Five Mile Act and 
other atrocities. He should think that 
every loyal Churchman would be glad to 
rid the Church of these chains wound round 
her by such base men for such base pur- 
poses. At any rate, he (Mr. Buxton) was 
not seeking to revolutionize, or to innovate, 
but to restore. He was seeking to restore 
to the Church the freedom that ennobled 
her in her most glorious days. The ob- 
jections then, to his proposal, were serious, 
but did not seem overwhelming. 

Now, let them look at the inducements 
for making the proposed change. One 
powerful motive was this, that, as things 
stood, men were perforce driven to tamper 
with their own truthfulness. They were 
driven to make these declarations while in- 
wardly protesting against them. They 
scene through the anguish of a struggle 

etween their profound love of truth and 
their earnest desire to serve God and their 
fellow-man by acting as Ministers of the 
Church. The bishops, as he had already 
said, in most cases took infinite pains to 
soften down the sharp edges of these tests ; 
but, in spite of that, there was many and 
many a clergyman who could not take 
these subscriptions without the feeling— 
the strange and bitter feeling—that in 
doing so he was not acting with that clear 
and stainless sincerity which adorned his 
every other word and deed. He (Mr. 
Buxton) did not for one moment dream of 
blaming those who accepted the subscrip- 
tions, even with that very mental reserva- 
tion which the words of them were intended 
to prevent; but he strongly sympathized 
with those who felt the task a hateful one, 
and, at the same time, he could not but per- 
ceive that the honour of the Church was in 
some degree in question. The laity were 
shrewd enough to observe that it was not 
possible for 20.000 clergymen really to 
have conformed in every particular of their 
belief to one minute and arbitrary standard. 
They knew that there must have been some 
sort of evasion, some wilful blindness ; and 
many bitter remarks were made by the 
enemies of the Church to that effect. He 
would not dwell upon that point, for it was 
a painful one ; but only too much evidence 
could be adduced of the increasing feeling 
that some stain, however light, of untruth- 
fulness, rested upon what ought to be the 
unsullied reputation of the clergy. He 
was sure that even those who were most 
opposed to his Motion would allow that it 
was a most serious evil to force young 
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clergymen at the very outset of their sacred 
career to be guilty even of the least dis. 
loyalty to truth and honour, and that it wag 
also a serious evil that they should present 
any semblance of insincerity to the eyes of 
laymen. 

But the main motive for some relaxation 
of those tests still remained. It would not, 
perhaps, be prudent for the moment for him 
to touch on that motive, but he should not 
feel satisfied, nor did he in the long run 
think it would be wise, to throw any veil 
over the real principle by which he was 
actuated in bringing the subject forward, 
He had already pointed out that strong in- 
fluences would in any case be at work to 
withhold the clergy from vexing the ears of 
their parishioners with teachings alien from 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church; 
but within those reasonable bounds it would 
be well for the clergy, for those who heard 
them, and for the intellectual and religious 
life of the nation that its teachers should 
have scope and latitude to think out their 
own thoughts. As things stood this was 
utterly denied them. They had given their 
positive adhesion to every sentence in the 
whole Book of Prayer—to every sentence in 
the Articles. Therecould scarcely beasingle 
doctrine of theology which was not touched 
upon in the one or the other. The Articles 
alone were said to contain more than 600 
propositions. Virtually, therefore, every 
clergyman had tied himself down to a 
specific conclusion on every question of 
theology. How could the minds of minis- 
ters of the Church work vigorously upon 
Christian truth while they were forbidden 
to move one inch beyond the notions that 
happened to prevail in the days of Charles 
II.? Any one who was in the habit of 
thinking would feel how heavy would be 
the bondage to be hemmed in by such de- 
clarations. They well knew that it wasa 
part of human nature developed in clergy- 
men as well as other men to be always 
looking to promotion. The curate hoped 
to be a rector, the rector to be an arch- 
deacon, the archdeacon to be a bishop, the 
bishop to hold sway over Canterbury or 
York. But unless the subscriptions were 
mere dead things, of no use to anybody, 
the clergyman must always feel, that if he 
dared to think largely, even without for a 
moment forsaking the main doctrines of the 
Chureh, still he might run counter to his 
former declarations and might disable him- 
self from accepting promotion in days to 
come. Shakspeare had said— 
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“Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and force of reason 
To rust in us unused !” 


But if the clergyman looked before, he saw 
the subscriptions he had taken already ; if 
he looked after, he saw the one he might 
some day have to take; and the more he 
left that force of reason to rust in him un- 
ysed, the better for him and for his family. 
Some, however, might think it well that the 
intellect of the clergy should be curbed. He 
should be sorry if that was the opinion of 
those who heard him. If the Church of 
England was to hold her own, the minds of 
her ministers must work boldly and with 
force. They must not merely repeat like 
parrots the phrases that had come down to 
them from the days of old. They must 
work out truth for themselves. It was 
neither to be wished nor hoped that all the 
teachers of the Church should cut their 
views to one precise pattern. If there was 
to be life among them, there could not be 
uniformity ; but unity of spirit there might 
be amid ten thousand varieties of form. It 
was not to be supposed, that while the 
minds of men were ranging freely over 
every other region of thought, one great 
field of truth should be tabooed, and tabooed 
to those very men who were to be teachers 
and guides of the people. Why, the clergy 
ought to lead the religious thought of the 
age. They ought to be ever widening and 
deepening the knowledge of the people in 
Christian truth ; but the tendency of those 
restrictions was to hold them in, and force 
them to follow with timid steps far behind 
the public intelligence. That was not the 
true position in which the Church should 
stand, and the danger was that it might 
thus become severed from the intelligence 
of the country. 

That process had begun. No doubt 
many able and thoughtful men still joined 
the Church, but the falling-off in the ean- 
didates for ordination from the Universities 
was deplorable. By the recent returns it 
appeared that in the last twenty years the 
number of young men from Oxford and 
Cambridge who wished to take Orders had 
fallen off from 242 to 120 at Oxford, and 
from 270 to 178 at Cambridge ; while, on 
the other hand, the literates, who had not 
received a University education, had in- 
creased threefold. The falling-off, if mea- 
sured by the honours the candidates had 
taken, was still more remarkable. It might 
be alleged that that falling-off was owing 
not tv theological but to pecuniary ob- 
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stacles ; but he was assured by University 
men who ought to know, that that was 
not the case. He held in his hand a letter 
from an Oxford man who would have been 
an ornament to the Church, and who wrote 
to him that he was but one of a large num- 
ber who had reluctantly abandoned the in- 
tention of taking orders, and that it was 
the inforcement of these tests which mainly 
drove men away. The truth was, that of 
late years, owing to the ecclesiastical causes 
that had been tried and the judgments that 
had been delivered, the subscriptions had 
become far more stringent than formerly, 
The doctrines of the Church had unhappily 
grown more precisely definite ; and, mean- 
while, men’s minds had been learning far 
greater daring in dealing with truth, and 
uniformity of belief had become every day 
less possible. Be that good or evil, no 
folly could be greater than that of trying 
to stay that stir of mind and tide of thought 
with such wretched barriers as these. If 
the Church still required from young men 
such an abnegation of all mental freedom, 
the worthiest would be the first to shrink 
from such a degrading bondage. Surely 
the friends of the Church must wish her to 
be in very deed a national Church. Surely 
they could not wish her to be narrow and 
sectarian. 

He was afraid he had troubled the House 
too long, but he would only further observe 
that the ery—the stale and shallow cry— 
would doubtless be raised of ‘* The Church 
in danger!’’ It was wonderful how those 
who boasted to be the friends of the Church 
could think so ill of her as to fancy, that 
were she not fenced in here and shored up 
there, she would totter to her fall. During 
our own time it seemed to him she had 
been growing, and was still growing, more 
powerful, more beneficent, and more be- 
loved. To her might be applied the words 
of the poet— 

“ Higher yet her star ascends ; 

Traveller, blessedness and light, 

Peace and truth, her course portends.” 

And yet there was danger to the Church. 
Two policies were open to her. If she chose 
to be, not national, but narrow and sec- 
tarian ; if she drove from her the intellect 
of the age; if she stubbornly withstood 
all progress, all reform; if she met the 
inevitable advance of the human mind, the 
inevitable growth of religious opinion, the 
novelties of speculation, the discoveries of 
science, not with strong and gentle reason- 
ing but with paroxysms of fear and rage ; 
if she displayed that which was of all 
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things the most pitiful, the longing to per- 
secute without the power, then, indeed, the 
day might come when, alienated from all 
that was most profound in thought and 
most generous in feeling, she might find 
herself forsaken and spurned by the Eng- 
lish people. A far other career, he be- 
lieved, was before her. Let men of the 
noblest minds feel that with the Church 
of England they had a welcome and a 
home ; let her open her gates wider and 
shake off the bonds that cramped her ; let 
her move onward with the age and lead the 
van of its religious thought ; let her deal 
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tenderly with error and grapple boldly with 
truth ; and let her ministers be still fore- 


Resolution. 


bring it about nor prevent it, or, if 

could, they ought not to do either. They 
could, however, take order, that when it 
came, it might be reasonable, peaceful, and 
not leave behind it furious hatreds like 
those which dated from the age of the 
great uprising against Rome. In what 
character, then, should they approach those 
questions ? Solely and simply as politicians, 
As individuals they might have theological 
prepossessions, but in that House they 
were bound to lay them entirely aside, 
The times were much changed since the 
Acts which they wished to be considered 
passed into law. They were no longer a 
Chureh of England assembly. They were 
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most in every work of merey—in short, in- | nota Protestant assembly. They were not 
stead of trusting to outward props, the; an assembly composed of Christians belong. 
handiwork of men, let her grow ever more | ing to one or other of the Churches of the 


glorious within, more pure, more noble, 
more profound—then they need not doubt 
that their children’s children would still 
cleave to the Church which their fathers 
founded and sealed with their blood in the 
great days of old. 


to move the Resolution of which he had | 
given notice. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he had much 
pom in seconding the motion of his 





on. Friend. Religious questions were 


In conclusion he begged | Gentile. 


West. They were not, since the legislation 
of 1858, even a Christian assembly, except. 
ing so far as the doctrine taught by Christ 
had succeeded in diffusing its Divine spirit 
into all civilization, whether of Jew or 
He, and many others in that 
House, had disapproved the existing sub- 
scriptions for many years past. But they 
had never in any way alluded to them 
there, because the question whether they 
should stand or fall had not been foreed 


proverbially difficult and dangerous. Old| upon their consideration. That was the 
politicians avoided them as they would | case no longer. What was the difficulty 
avoid snares and pitfalls, but it was time | in the presence of which they found them- 
that somebody should speak out the truth |selves? It was simply this,—that Dr, 
about the matter before the House. Look-| Lushington’s judgment, although it gave 
ing at the state of most of the countries|a greater latitude to opinion than many 
ot Western Europe, it was difficult to re-| believed possible within the Chureh, never- 


sist the conviction that religious questions | 
would occupy a very large space in the 

history of the next twenty-five years ; and | 
if so, he was sure the statesmen of this | 
country, although they would not go out | 
of their way to seek them, would face and | 
settle them, as their predecessors had faced 

and settled others. The questions of which | 
he spoke would be very different from those 

which were debated upon the Church Wed- | 
nesdays, about which so much had been | 
said ; and it by no means followed, that if 

they were to be treated as party questions | 
at all, the lines which divided parties upon | 


theless insisted on a more exact and bind- 
ing subscription to the Articles and to the 
Liturgy than that which up to that time 
had satisfied the consciences of many ; and 
it appeared that great discomfort and ans- 
iety to a large number of the clergy had 
been the result, The proposal by which 
his hon. Friend wished to meet that new 
and alarming exigency was a very moderate 
one. He did not ask to prevent bishops 
from prosecuting their clergy, nor even 
clergymen from prosecuting each other. 
Henceforward, however, if they agreed to 
his proposal, one element of malignity 


the old familiar questions would divide {would be taken away from ecclesiastical 
them upon the new ones. The country| controversy. The religious controversial. 
was unquestionably drifting as fast as it| ist, in his differences with a clergyman, 
could to a religious revolution, which,| would not be able to say that he was 4 
whether it was called a reformation or a| perjurer as well as a heretic ; and all who 
deformation, would be as great an historical | knew anything of the amenities of the 80- 
event as that which made the sixteenth | called religious press knew that that would 
century eternally famous in the annals of| be a great point gained. Experience 
mankind. The Legislature could neither | showed that sensitive, scrupulous men were 
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kept out of the Church far more effectually 
by tests than by fear of prosecutions. Men 
who felt some difficulty as to sume of the 
six hundred different theological propo- 
sitions in the Articles, or of the thousand 
more theological propositions in the Prayer 
Book, would risk prosecution. They could 
not, however, consent to do a thing which 
jarred against their sense of right ; and so 
they were lost to the profession which 
suited them, and gained to other profes- 
sions which often did not suit them. But 
it might be said that the proper course 
would be to leave these matters to be 
dealt with by the bishops, who would 
certainly not allow a heavier burden to 
be laid upon the consciences of their 
clergy than they were able to bear. 
But the bishops had not the power, 


even if they had the will, to do what. 


was wanted in this matter; and too many 
of them were, thanks in no slight degree 
to the policy of the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, sadly wanting in two 
great requisites for the useful discharge of 
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ment alone, could remedy the existing state 
of things, and it could apply a remedy safe, 
simple, and effectual. They asked for no 
difficult or complicated legislation. They 
proposed no changes in the Liturgy. They 
asked for no more than the Comprehension 
Bill which the House of Lords passed in 
1689. They asked for the remedy which 
Halifax, Tillotson, and Burnet approved, 
which Nottingham and many of his High 
Church followers supported, and which was 
only lost in the House of Commons of that 
day in consequence of a most exceptional 
state of political and religious parties. 
They asked for a measure which, so far as 
it went, would relieve High Churchmen, 
Low Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen 
alike, and would greatly tend to the in- 
crease of charity, the highest of the Chris- 
tian virtues. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the sub- 
scription required from the Clergy to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and to the Prayer Book, ought to 
be relaxed.” —( Mr. Buxton.) 


their duties to the community—he meant | 


learning and a conciliatory temper. 
appointments to which he alluded served at 
least the noble Lord’s turn very effectually. 
Week after week he figured in a certain 
newspaper as a sort of pendant to Mr. 
Greatheart in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Some of the expressions which were used 
to glorify him were, indeed, to mere lay 


and unspiritual ears somewhat blasphe- | 


mous and shocking. England learnt with 
surprise that her great Minister — that 
Minister whom she had been so long ac- 


eustomed to associate with the powerful, | 


but light and airy divinity of classical my- 
thology, who 
“Semper ardentes acuit sagittas 
Cote cruenta,”— 

had, no doubt, by the process familiar to 
all those who had studied the early history 
of Christianity in southern Europe, deve- 
loped in his old age into the ‘* man of God.” 
All Ministers, he might be told, would not 
be quite so reckless in their episcopal ap- 
pointments as the noble Lord. All of them 
would not be men of God of the Tiverton 
type. They might have a better class of 
bishops. That might be so ; but still, as 
long as Church and State were so closely 
knit together, there would always be a 
strong and almost invincible temptation to 
look first in all such appointments to the 
interest of the Minister, and only secondly 
to the interest of religion. In short, it 
came to this—that Parliament, and Parlia- 


The | 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: Sir, I 
regard with so much reverence the subject 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone has introduced, and with so 
much admiration the dignified and mode- 
rate manner in which he has introduced it, 
that I should seruple to utter anything 
with regard to it, did I not believe that 
this question is so great, and the interest 
attaching to it so large, that it is only be- 
coming it should be debated in the very 
fullest manner, and that any objections 
which may be made to the speech of my 
|hon. Friend should be made in the spirit 
of a friend rather than in the spirit of an 
antagonist. I own that at the first blush 
the question has so much about it that is 
fair and just, that it strikes every man not 
only as being in accordance with the spirit 
of the time, but that some such proposal 
as his is necessary to bring the legisla- 
tion of the country into harmony with 
that spirit. I will not say that the ques- 
tion will not ultimately be settled in some 
such way, but I do see many decided 
difficulties in the way of this proposal 
at present; and I shall be very glad to 
be assisted by those who agree with my 
hon. Friend in removing those difficulties. 
In the first place, taking the Act of Sub- 
scription, will the change in any degree 
largely extend the spirit of toleration ? 
The Articles of the Church of England, 
arising from fierce and earnest contests lung 
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ago, nevertheless bear upon their face the 
spirit of compromise, and a great desire to 
include within their sphere many different 
forms of metaphysical thought, and even 
various degrees of religious opinion. We 
know from history how many men have 
signed those Articles conscientiously, and 
adhered to them faithfully, yet, neverthe- 
Jess, have differed so strongly as almost to 
found different schools of theology. These 
Articles are the laws of the Church, and 
the object of this Motion is that persons 
should be allowed to adminster these laws 
who have not subscribed a declaration of 
their agreement with them. Of course, 
my hon. Friend will reply that we are all 
subject to the laws of this country, but 
that we make no subscription to them. 
But I do not see that by abolishing sub- 
scription my hon. Friend can avoid the 
persecutions, as he would call them, the 
controversies, and the difficulties which 
occur in the Church. He can do, he can 
propose to do, nothing more than solve 
a certain metaphysical problem which he 
says would give relief to certain persons 
in the Church. This in itself would be a 


very desirable object, if its attainment was 
not unaccompanied by certain practical ob- 
jections, 


Take away subscription to the 
Articles, and you in a great degree de- 
stroy the force of those Articles as a code 
of law. Destroy them, and you will go far 
to establish an unwritten law of the Church 
of England—a law of public opinion. I 

. believe the law of public opinion in reli- 
gious matters to be far more intolerant, 
and far less favourable to liberty of thought, 
than the law of the Church of England. 
Take, for instance, the controversy which 
is now agitating many minds as to the 
disputed or anonymous books of the Old 
Testament. On that point the Articles 
give no opinion whatever, and the Court 
of Arches upheld perfect freedom of opi- 
nion ; but the public opinion of the Church 
comes in and says :—‘** You shall not have 
freedom of opinion ; we will, if we can, sup- 
press persons who hold opinions upon the 
matter with which we do not agree. My 
hon. Friend said that the tendency of late 
times has been to narrow the operation of 
the Articles. In a certain sense that is 
true; but that limitation has not arisen 
from the action of the Church, but from 
the operation of public opinion. The Arti- 
ticles of the Church have gradually been 
interpreted in a more and more liberal 
sense, although it is perfectly true that 
the public opinion of this country does not 
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admit of so liberal an interpretation of 
them as was given by Bishops Burner, 
Bull, and Tillotson. That is not the faulg 
of the Articles themselves, but of public 
opinion. I do not believe that you will in 
any degree increase the freedom of the 
Church of England by abolishing or in any 
degree undermining the authority of the 
Articles. You have there a large and 
liberal code of theology fought out long 
ago in tremendous conflicts by men of very 
diverse opinions, and you have a legal 
authority which is to decide as to the 
meaning of these Articles. I attach im. 
mense importance to the maintenance of 
that system. It is of great value to the 
freedom of opinion in the Chureh of Eng- 
land that it should not be submitted to any 
sacerdotal inquisition. It is not now sub- 
mitted to any such inquisition. The Arti- 
cles are codes of law, imperfect as codes 
of law must be; but they admit of very 
large interpretation, and they are interpret- 
ed by men of judicial minds, who, as far as 
their influence goes, will not assist perse- 
cution, but rather extend toleration in the 
Church. There appears to me to be another 
objection, of a totally different nature, to the 
proposal of my hon. Friend. It is this :— 
The Church of England is a State Chureh, 
and possesses very large revenues, which 
are objects of interest and, probably, of 
envy to many other religious communities, 
If you destroy the authority of the Articles 
of the Church, if you take away the code of 
law, where can you safely, where can you 
fairly say is the right of the Church of 
England to retain its large property and 
wealth ? If there is to be no difference 
in matters of opinion between the Church 
of England and any Dissenting body, what 
right has the Chureh of England to hold 
the property which it now possesses? [Mr, 
HaprieLD: Hear, hear!] I hear the fa- 
miliar cheer of the hon, Member for Shef- 
field. He asserts that the Church of Eng- 
land has no right to that property, and I 
am sure that he will not be slow to take 
advantage of every facility which may be 
afforded to him by the enforcement of his 
arguments. The right of the Church of 
England to its property must, in a certain 
degree, depend upon the preservation of 
the historical chain. If you make it start 
afresh, as my hon, Friend would do,—if 
you make it start anew as one religious 
communion among many, I, for one, can- 
not say that I could any longer defend it 
as a State Church in the possession of the 
powers and immunities which it now enjoys. 
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These arguments, however, do not seem 
to me to apply to the whole of my hon. 
Friend’s Motion. There is one part of it 
which I think may be made acceptable to 
the House, and which, I am sure, would 
be acceptable to the country. The House 
js aware that among the declarations which 
are made under certain circumstances by 
persons accepting advowsons and dignities 
in the Church of England, they declare 
their unfeigned assent and consent to every 
proposition contained in the Liturgy of 
the Church. That stands out as a special 
subscription, totally different in spirit 
from any other which is made by the mem- 
bers of the Church. We all know the un- 
fortunate political cireumstances in which 
that subscription originated. We know 
that it was enforced for a hard and cruel 
urpose of which we all alike disapprove. 
The Book of Common Prayer is an Act of 
Parliament, and if the legislation as regards 
that subscription was relaxed by a substi- 
tution for it of the declaration of conform- 
ity to the provisions of the Prayer Book, 
and a belief that they contain the Word of 
God, which is used upon other occasions, 
such a proposition would, I believe, meet 
with very general acceptance—l believe I 
may say with almost universal favour in 
that branch of the Legislature which may 
be considered peculiarly suited for discus- 
sions of these subjects. The opinions of 
the heads of the Church have been ex- 
pressed upon this matter, and several of 
the most learned and pious of them have 
declared that they could see no difficulty 
whatever in the way of this charge. I 
know that it has been asserted with great 
eloquence that by tampering with this 
matter at all, that by touching the ques- 
tion of ** unfeigned assent and consent”’ 
you would in some degree give a sanction 
toa feigned assent and consent ; but | be- 
lieve that that is an erroneous idea, and 
that it is one which would never suggest 
itself to the mind of any man whatever. 
I believe, that if you accept the Amend- 
ment which I propose, and the object of 
which is to confine the action of the Reso- 
lution to the Book of Common Prayer, you 
vill in no degree derogate from the inte- 
grity of the Chureh, or diminish its power 
or influence, but that you will simply doa 
Political right in expiation of a political 
wrong. That subseription originated in 
political motives, and upon political grounds: 
lask you to assent to the substitution for 
itof some declaration which shall be accept- 
able to the members of the Church. In 
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doing this I am actuated by the same desire 
as has influenced my hon. Friend to prevent 
the exclusion from the Church of England of 
men of growing and increasing intelligence. 
There is no doubt that the diminution of 
the intellectual power of the elergy is a 
most grave and important fact, and one 
which is likely to tell seriously upon the 
intellectual and moral condition of the 
people. Modern legislation, you must re- 
collect, has gone far to pauperize the 
Church of England as a State institution. 
You have of late years done a great deal 
to diminish the temptations to men to en- 
ter the Church from secular or professional 
motives. You have abolished a large 
number of Church dignities. You have 
prohibited the holding by any one person 
of several livings, which might place him in 
a position of independence and dignity ; 
and you have forced upon your bishops a 
mode of life incompatible with dignity, 
with ease, and repose. They are now as 
continually engaged in railway travelling 
and as constantly engaged in the discharge 
of their functions as any professional men 
in this country. You have done all in 
your power to destroy the social dignity of 
the Church. What is left you? Its in- 
tellectual and spiritual dignity. | Notwith- 
standing all this, I agree with my hon. 
Friend that the influence of the Church 
of England is enormously increasing. 
Look at the immense number of churches 
that have been built by private and in- 
dividual energy. That is all true. The 
lay portion of the Chureh is sound; the 
lay portion of the Church is active and 
intelligent. Do all that you possibly can 
to extend the liberty and increase the 
energy of the Church; but, at the same 
time, do not rashly or unadvisedly do any- 
thing which may seem to give a momen- 
tary relief, but which, when seriously 
and historically considered, will be found 
to expose the Church of England to the 
attacks of popular violence by destroying 
those large and effective safeguards which 
were established by our ancestors. The 
hon, Gentleman concluded by moving an 
Amendment limiting the operation of the 
Motion to subscription to the Prayer Book. 

Mr.DUNLOP seconded the Amendment, 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “ Thirty-nine Articles, and to the.” 
—(Mr. Monckton Milnes.) 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he rose thus 
early in the debate because he was anxious 
to state, on the part of the Government, the 
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course which they felt it their duty to take 
on the important question which had been 
submitted for the consideration of the 
House. In doing so he trusted he should 
be able to imitate the calm and moderate 
tone which had characterized the speeches 
of his hon. Friends who had preceded him, 
who had shown how much they appreciated 
the importance of the question by the 
character of the arguments which they had 
addressed to the House. A consideration of 
the importance of the question had induced 
the Government to come to the conclusion 
that it was inexpedient to affirm either the 
original Resolution or the Amendment 
which had been proposed ; but, at the same 
time, they were not prepared, by meeting 
the Resolution with a direct negative, to 
say that in their opinion the law as it stood 
with regard to subscription to the Articles 
or declaration of conformity to the Liturgy 
was in a satisfactory state, or that it might 
not be altered and amended with a due re- 
gard to the interests of the Church, and 
without impairing the security for the main- 
tenance of the doctrine of the Church as 
contained in the Articles and Liturgy. 
The hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. 
Buxton) proposed a Resolution declaring 
that the subscription required from the 
clergy to the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Prayer Book ought to be relaxed; but 
he had not been able to ascertain, either 
from the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
himself or that of his hon. Friend who 
seconded the Motion, to what extent they 
thought that relaxation ought to be carried 
—nor indeed the precise object the Reso- 
lution had in view. The same observation 
was applicable to the proposed Amend- 
ment; and he thought it would be most 
inexpedient to place on the records of 
the House a Resolution that the subscrip- 
tion and declaration required by law ought 
to be relaxed without specifying the extent 
to which the relaxation should be carried. 
The House ought not to condemn the exist- 
ing law without stating clearly what it pro- 
posed to substitute for it. He thought 
that the hon. Member for Maidstone argued 
as if he were anxious that all declarations 
and subscriptions should be abolished, and 
the seconder of the Resolution certainly 
made no concealment that such was his 
opinion; and that with regard to subscrip- 
tion to the Articles, he would have no sub- 
scription to them, but would allow the 
clergy to enter the Church without any re- 
corded avowal of their profession of confor- 
mity to them, leaving the clergy liable to 
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the penalties they would incur if, on enter. 
ing the Church with an implied assent to 
the Articles, they did not teach the doo. 
trines asserted in them, or did teach doe- 
trines contrary to them, or for acting in 
nonconformity with the Liturgy of the 
Church. The hon. Member stated that 
recent decisions in Ecclesiastical Courtg 
with respect to the doctrines of the Church 
had tended more accurately to define those 
doctrines, and had thereby narrowed the 
door of the Church to clergymen who might 
feel conscientious difficulties on certain 
points. But if the hon. Member would 
leave the Articles and Liturgy unrevised, 
and yet have every clergyman bound 
to teach doctrines in conformity with 
them, he could not understand what 
possible relief would be afforded by 
dispensing with the necessity of subscrib- 
ing to the Articles. With regard to the 
various declarations required from clergy- 
men, he certainly did not think the law 
in a satisfactory state, and he was of 
opinion that a more simple and uniform 
declaration might be adopted. But his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton) did not draw a 
sufficient distinction between the subscrip- 
tion to the Articles and the declaration of 
conformity to the Liturgy as now required 
by law. It was difficult, in fact, to a» 
certain what all those subscriptions were. 
The law, with regard to the Articles, wasas 
follows :—Every beneficed clergyman must 
either subscribe or declare his assent to 
the Articles four times at least—first on 
ordination, by the 13 Elizabeth, o. 12, s. 5, 
which declared that none should be ad- 
mitted to the order of deacon unless he first 
subscribed to the Articles. Subscription 
to the Articles, therefore, was a condition 
of ordination. By a subsequent clause the 
Act required that every person admitted toa 
benefice with cure must publicly read the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the Church at the 
time of common prayer, with a declaration 
of his unfeigned assent thereto, within two 
months after his induction. Again, by 
the 36th Canon, no person shall be received 
into the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land unless he first subscribe to three 
Articles—the first acknowledging the 
Queen’s supremacy, the second relative to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and the third 
acknowledging the Articles agreed upon 
in the Convocation of 1562 to be agreeable 
to the Word of God, adding the following 
declaration: —‘“‘ I do willingly and ez animo 
subscribe to these three Articles above- 
mentioned, and to all things contained 
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therein.” The same subscription and 
declaration was again required by that 
(anon on admission to any living. Now, 
it seemed to him (Sir George Grey) 
perfectly reasonable that the Established 
Church or any Church, admitting a mi- 
nister to teach in conformity with its 
doctrines, ought to have a clear and 
definite standard in reference to those 
doctrines, and it was not unreasonable to 
require from the minister so admitted an 
express declaration that he believed the 
Articles to be in conformity with the Holy 
Scriptures. With regard to the Liturgy 
the case was different. The Act of Eliza- 
beth said nothing with respect to the Book 
of Common Prayer, but the second Arti- 
cle of the three required by the 36th Canon 
to be subscribed to by every clergyman 
upon ordination or admission to a benefice 
was this :— 

“That the Book of Common Prayer containeth 
in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, and 
that it may be lawfully used, and that he will 
use the form therein prescribed in public prayer 
and administration of the sacraments, and none 
other.” 

The Act of Uniformity, however, con- 
tained a much more stringent declaration 


—that which his hon. Friend the Mem- ' 


ber for Pontefract (Mr. Monckton Milnes) 
wished to see revised. The 8th section 
of that Act requires that every person 
in holy orders, possessed of any eccle- 
siastical dignity or promotion, or curate’s 
place, shall at or before his admission 
subscribe a declaration comprising these 
words :—‘‘TI will conform to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England as by law 
established.” That was the only de- 
claration of conformity to the Liturgy 
which a curate was bound to make; but, 
ifhe accepted a benefice, he was brought 
within the third, fourth, and sixth sections 
of the Act of Uniformity, by which every 
person presented to any ecclesiastical be- 
nefice or promotion, is required, within 
two months after possession, publicly 
on Sunday to read the morning and 
evening prayers, and after such reading 
publicly to declare his unfeigned assent 
and consent to the use of all things therein 
contained and prescribed in the following 
words :— 

“Ido hereby declare my unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and pre- 
seribed in and by the Book of Comman Prayer.” 
It will be observed that in this form of 
declaration the words found in the clause 
itself, “the use of,” are omitted. That 
Was the declaration which his hon. Friend 
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the Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes) wished to see removed from the 
statute-book, and he (Sir George Grey) 
agreed with him, because in his opinion it 
imposed unnecessary restrictions on men’s 
consciences. The effect of the existing 
law was to require four distinct declara- 
tions from every beneficed clergyman of 
assent to the Liturgy, three of those de- 
clarations varying in their terms. He 
thought that these formed an unneces- 
sary burden on men’s consciences; that 
the very variation of the terms of sub- 
scription or declaration was liable to raise 
doubts; and that it would be expedient 
that a more simple form both of subscrip- 
tion to the Articles and of declaration of 
conformity to the Liturgy should be taken 
equally by all the clergy. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. 
Buxton) that the object was to obtain on 
the part of the clergy an honest agree- 
ment with the doctrines of the Established 
Church, and a declaration of conformity to 
the Book of Common Prayer; and that it 
was undesirable to go further, and thereby 
run the risk of narrowing the door of the 
Church, and excluding men with tender 
consciences on certain points from entering 
the Church. He must, however, say that 
neither the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
Member for Maidstone, nor the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Pontefract, would 
define to what extent the various declara- 
tions he had referred toshould be assimilated 
one to the other, or what should be omitted 
and what retained, and would consequently 
create uncertainty, and might lead to unrea- 
sonable expectations as to the length which 
Parliament was prepared to go in the 
direction of relaxation. He thought the 
House should be cautious in expressing an 
opinion in favour of the relaxation of these 
declarations without the most careful in- 
quiry into these subscriptions, their origin, 
and cause; and any such inquiry ought 
to be intrusted to men in whom the 
Church generally had confidence. He did 
not see how such an inquiry was then 
to be instituted, and he therefore thought 
it inexpedient that the House should, with- 
out fuller consideration, and without a 
more definite object in view as to the 
nature of the relaxations to be made, 
especially at a time when the subject de- 
rived greater importance from the contro- 
versies which were going on within the 
Church, adopt the Resolution which had 
been proposed. Under the circumstances 
of the case the course which the Govern- 
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ment had intended to take, had they not 
been precluded from doing so by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Pontefract, 
was to move the Previous Question. If his 
hon. Friend would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, he would make that Motion. He had 
simply to say, in conclusion, that the Go- 
vernment would not be unwilling to take 
into consideration the question of what re- 
laxations might be made in those subscrip- 
tions, bearing in mind the paramount con- 
sideration of the necessity of not risking 
those honest securities which ought to be 
maintained in the case of men who professed 
to teach the doctrines of the Church. 

Mx. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
after the statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he deemed it to be his duty to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. HADFIELD :—I object to that 
course. The Amendment is the property 
of the House. 


Question, ‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Sm GEORGE GREY moved the Pre- 


vious Question. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped the 
House would forgive him if, as a layman 
of the Church of England who had had 
personal experience of the protection which 
the subscription afforded to the laity, he 
expressed his regret that the Government 
had not adopted a more decided course. 


The proposal made by the hon. Member , 
for Maidstone, whilst it might afford some | 
increased liberty to the clergy, would im- | 


pose upon the laity the necessity of sub- | 
mitting to a latitude of teaching which he, | 
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as was the decision of Dr. Lushington, in 
a recent case, he felt himself, as every 
Churebman must have felt, that that dig- 
tinguished Judge was in the position of 
one who was declaring and enforcing statute 
law without reference to common law. The 
Articles were an able exposition of the 
points they touched, and those points had 
reference to the great doctrines of the 
Church which were to be found enunciated 
in the Prayer Book. And this was an 
illustration of the difficulty in which the 
Church was placed. So lax were her ecele- 
siastical tribunals that they seemed to be 
becoming deficient in that theological learn- 
ing, and in those theological references 
which were necessary to insure a due 
judgment in cases in which a departure 
from the faithful teachings of the Church 
jhad to be tried. He would urge the 
House, if they contemplated any change 
in the proposed direction, not to enter 
rashily upon the matter, but in full view 
|of the difficulties and dangers to which 
the Church of England was _ exposed, 
those difficulties being, on the one hand, 
‘an undue latitude which verged towards 
| infidelity; and, on the other hand, an un- 
| due stringency of teaching that must ren- 
der the ministrations of the Church liable 
to the imputation of bigotry He would 
again humbly represent to the House that 
the law as it stood secured to the clergy 
a freedom of opinion and a latitude of ac- 
tion in their incumbencies which were in- 
cident only to an established Church; and 
whilst he would preserve these to them 
carefully, he felt it was essential to the 
safety of the laity and of the congrega- 
tions that they should not any further 
relax the security that the incumbents 





for one, must humbly deprecate. What should preach the doctrines of the Church 
was the fact? The provisions which re-|of which they were the appointed minis- 
stricted the clergy to the faithful preach-| ters. Nothing had been more painful to 
ing of the doctrines of the Church of; him, holding the opinions which he did, 
England were the only security which | than the letter addressed by Dr. Stanley 
the lay members of the Church had, | to the Bishop of London. It suggested 
that when they attended their place of | nothing but difficulties, and it proposed no 
worship, they would hear the doctrines of adequate remedy ; and it was liable to the 
the Chureh faithfully preached. Having observation so justly made by the Home 
himself been placed in the unfortunate | Secretary upon the Motion before the 
position of having for years been compelled | House, that it was disturbance coming 
to listen to a clergyman, who eventually | trom a quarter where they ought to hope 
declared himself a Dissenter, preaching | for peace and the elements of stability. 
doctrines most painful to his congregation, | Dr. Stanley pointed out the difference of 
he hoped the House would forgive him | the position of the Church of England as 
urging the danger of any rash proceeding, | an establishment as contrasted with that of 
and the importance of not allowing an inter- | Protestant communities abroad, in some 
pretation of the Articles to be the only|few of which no binding declaration of 
guide for the clergy. Learned and able | faith was required, but these few were 
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exceptions. Well, what was the position 
of the Protestants of France? Such 
was the diversity of opinion, such was 
the uncertainty of doctrine in the Protes- 
tant Church of France, that M.Guizot, 
one of its most distinguished members, 
wrote in his work on the Christian Church, 
only two years since— 
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“The Protestant Church of France is too in- 
eompletely organized and too imperfectly free for 
authority to exercise itself in its interior govern- 
ment with an indisputable character and without 
fear of compromising liberty.” 

There was the point which he wished to 
mark — if they removed the definitions 
which restrained the clergy, they increased 
the absolute power of each clergyman to 
teach what he pleased, and in granting 
that discretion the House would trench 
upon the freedom of the laity. That was 
the point he wished to press emphatically 
vpon the House. But let him give another 
illustration of the danger which would be 
consequent upon the adoption of the Reso- 
lution. They had had the position of re- 
ligion in the United States pointed out to 
them in former debates as that which was 
worthy of imitation. They were told that 
there was complete religious liberty in the 
United States, and they had been told that 


the people possessed complete religious 
liberty without the drawbacks which were 


attributed to the Church of England. He 
would quote a Roman Catholic authority 
on the state of religion which had grown 
up under the lax system of the United 
States. The quotation was from the Cos- 
mopolitan Almanack, published at Balti- 
more in 1860, and re-published in the 
Tablet, of January 21, 1860. The writer 
concluded by describing the progress of the 
Roman Catholic Church in these words— 


“There is nothing in the history of the world 
like the progress of the United States, and there 
is nothing in the progress of the United States 
like the progress of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Built on a profoundly Protestant basis, our foun- 
dation stones were not laid without difficulty in 
the polity of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 


This was the conclusion of the writer’s ob- 
servations, and he was speaking of the 
Roman Catholic Church— 


“The Church which has such a laity—and its 
bishops and priests are worthy to lead such a 
party—need not fear for the future, though the 
soundings are strange and the landmarks dim 
in that tumultous tide of fierce democracy. It 
stands erect amidst the debris of the Protestant 
heresy, which, loosed from the prop of European 
State establishments, crash against each other like 
the pack-ice in a Polar sea, The native Ameri- 
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ean mind goes beyond Protestantism. There is 
Mormonism at the Great Salt Lake, or the Free 
Iron Church in the city for the Pagan of the 
sty. The more philosophic and spiritual Pagan 
summons the Devil to turn tables and carry mes- 
sages to the dead. Protestantism proper seems 
to be constantly galvanized into a sort of unnatural 
life by the art of hysterical revival, Heresy does 
not decay there as in the Old World. It isina 
state of wholesale disintegration, leading towards 
a Chaos, of which it will be the Church’s work in 
the course of the next century to make a Cosmos.” 
Those who would change the position of 
the Established Church in this country, 
and who would enter rashly upon any ex- 
periment that would destroy her stability, 
should weigh that testimony as to the con- 
dition to which religion had come in the 
United States, where there was no Esta- 
blished Church. In the present state of 
the diversity of opinions on subjects con- 
nected with religion it was not for the in- 
terest either of true religion or of toleration 
that the established order of the Church of 
England should be shaken, because uncer- 
tainty and vague opinions led to violence, 
ended in bigotry, and destroyed tolera- 
tion ; and it was his firm conviction that 
the reason why the Church of England 
had been able to be as tolerant as she 
was, was that she was established upon a 
foundation which left in the minds of her 
members no doubt as to the great truths 
of Christianity, and the adherence of the 
Church to those truths. It was advanced 
against all Protestant establishments, be- 
cause they almost all had declarations 
of faith and discipline, that they were 
propped by law. What was the fact? 
These legal definitions were essential to 
freedom in religion, because there must 
be either definition by law, which they 
could have only in an Established Church, 
or a discretionary and therefore arbitrary 
power must be vested somewhere. Any one 
who could trace the decay of the Church 
of Rome, commencing with the Council 
of Trent, would find that as gradually 
as her established organizations had been 
broken up, arbitrary power issuing from a 
centre had been substituted for legal pro- 
tection, and that thus the members of the 
Church had been virtually placed at the 
discretion of an absolutism which claimed 
perpetual adherence to a certain course, & 
course which had been marked by more 
inconsistency than could be attributed to 
Protestantism. He had reason to feel the 
eogency of what he said when he prayed 
the House, that for the sake of the congre- 
gations of the Established Church, and 
for the sake of the laity of England, they 
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would not remove the protection afforded 
by the requirement that the clergy, before 
entering on their office, should avow their 
intention to teach truly the doctrines which 
were submitted to their charge. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The House is placed 
in some embarrassment by the declaration 
which has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State, on the 
part of the Government, though not by the 
course he proposed to take. The Motion 
of the hon, Member for Maidstone is to do 
away with the subscriptions now required 
from the clergy to the Liturgy and the 
Articles of our creed. My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State put in a 
very few words such a substantial objection 
to that Motion, that I, for one, should 
have preferred to have had it negatived. 
The Secretary of State pointed out to the 
House one of two alternatives consequent 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone. When the subscription is done 
away with, either the law must remain the 
same as at present, or it is to be construed 
somewhat differently. If the law is to re- 
main unaltered, what is the advantage of 
doing away with the subscription? If, on 
the other hand, the law is to be changed, it 
is the duty of the mover of this Motion, it is 
the duty of the Government, before they 
acquiesce in that Motion, to point out 
clearly to the House the mode in which 
they think that law should be amended. 
This is a most important question, and 
my hon. Friend who spoke last forcibly 
put it to the House that it is one not af- 
fecting the clergy so much as the laity. 
The subscription, both of the Liturgy and 
the Articles, was designed as a protection 
to the laity, who are thus assured that in 
every parish church throughout the king- 
dom no doctrine is taught or preached 
other than that which the Church recog- 
nises and allows, If the hon. Member for 
Maidstone does not intend to alter the law 
as established for the benefit of the laity, 
there is no good in his Motion atall. But 
if my hon. Friend intends to alter the law, 
or if the Government propose to direct an 
inquiry so as to point out in what mode 
the law is to be altered, I entreat the 
House to consider the very precarious po- 
sition in which the country is placed by the 
controversies which are taking place on 
this very subject. 

Three classes of persons have advocated 
an alteration in the law with regard to 
subscription, and three works, published 
within the last few years, will indicate to 
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the House the objects of these three classes, 
A most able book, in the Nonconformist 
view, published by Dr. Parker, clearly 
points to a wish to do away with all sub. 
scriptions in order that he may do away 
with all Establishments, and to make the 
endowments of the Church of England, as 
it were, common property, if he would 
allow any property at all. That is a pro- 
position which I do not think the House, 
or the country, will ever listen to. 

Another book, of which we have all 
heard something, and to which my hon, 
Friend adverted, is the Essays and Reviews, 
What are the alterations advocated by the 
writers of that book— alterations, too, more 
or less adopted by some able divines in our 
own Church? The essayists say, that all 
tests are obsolete and should be repealed, 
that Scripture should be the sole basis of the 
National Church, that all intellectual bar. 
riers should be thrown down; and when 
Scripture has been made the sole basis of 
the National Church, they maintain “* this 
will unite all—if you adopt the ideal method 
of interpretation.’’ These are propositions 
recommended by divines in our own Chureh, 
or divines who still claim to be members 
of our own Church. But propositions like 
these are propositions which ean never be 
countenanced for a single moment if the 
laity, that is to say the people of this 
country, are to have any guarantees, first 
that no doctrines shall be preached but the 
doctrines of the Chureh to which they be- 
long ; secondly, that there shall be some 
security for ecclesiastical order and disci- 
pline ; and thirdly, that the officiating 
clergy shall preserve the doctrines of the 
Charch in all their purity and freedom from 
corruption, and shall deliver them down to 
others as pure and free as they themselves 
received them. 

The third book to which I referred is a 
remarkable one, published by Mr. Heaton. 
It goes into the whole question, much in 
the same sense as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone, and advocates the 
doing away with all subscriptions either to 
the Liturgy orthe Articles; yet proposes that 
the Liturgy and these Articles shall re- 
main the same. If so, what are our clergy 
to be bound by? Do you do away with 
the subscriptions for the purpose of saying 
that the clergy shall hold inwardly one set 
of opinions, and be declared outwardly to 
preach another? Do you mean, that while 
they hold these opinions, they are to be 
drawing the emoluments of your Church, 
and yet not to be advocating those opinions 
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jn all their integrity? You can have no 
guarantee for your clergy preaching the doc- 
trines the Chureh requires them to preach, 
except the fact of their having subscribed 
their adherence to those doctrines. With 
that declaration, and with the Articles 
and the Liturgy clear, you then have a 
rantee, but otherwise you have none, 
that those doctrines will be preached, and 
those prayers used which the Members of 
the Church of England are attached to 
and do not desire to see altered. My hon. 
Friend took exception to this subscription, 
and it was almost the only passage in his 
speech which was not as moderate and 
temperate as the rest—because he said it 
would exclude all the men of piety, and all 
the men, I think he added, of pure intelli- 
gence, implying that it would admit other 
rsons not possessing those qualifications. 
Mr. Buxton said, he had not referred so 
much to their ability as to their honour. ] 
I am glad to hear my hon. Friend’s cor- 
rection, because his words were so large 
as to imply that people not of honest pur- 
se had been admitted into the Church of 
England, instead of men, as I believe, of 
great sincerity, earnest zeal, and the 
utmost desire to preach the truth they 
believe. The truth is, that when you 
come to look into this question, you find 
that it is not subscription that keeps away 
intelligent or thoughtful men. What has 
diminished the number of candidates for 
orders is that there is such a race of com- 
sna for the things of life, for the pro- 
ions of the world, that men will go into 
them at an earlier period, and that they 
choose those professions in which they are 
likely to receive a more remunerative re- 
ward than in adopting what is called the 
profession of the Church. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract has adverted to this, 
and has said with great truth, ‘*‘ You have 
altered your law, and done away with the 
great rewards of the Church, and therefore 
the inducements to enter the Church are 
pro tanto diminished.”” It is not that 
young men are unwilling to enter the 
Church on account of the subscriptions, 
but that young men, who are as Christian 
in heart and conduct as any clergymen, 
can discharge their duties as Christians 
in those professions as much as in the 
Church, and get a better remuneration in 
other professions for their ability and vir- 
tues than in the Church. 
The hon. Member who seconded the 
Motion said, that the hon. Member for 
Maidstone was simply doing that which 
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had been attempted by the Comprehension 
Bill in the reign of William III. How 
people can go on talking in this manner 
about the Comprehension Bill is remark- 
able. It never substituted a Declaration 
of Conformity to the Church for sub- 
scription. It went much further. The 
great authors of that Bill knew perfectly 
well that the mere substitution of a De- 
claration of Conformity for a subscription to 
Articles could never answer the purpose 
without altering these Articles and the Li- 
turgy. If you look to the Bill itself, you 
will see that material alterations were pro- 
posed both in one and the other, and that a 
Commission was issued to inquire into the 
subject, and to see how these alterations 
could be made. What was the result of 
that Commission? Let my right hon, 
Friend the Secretary of State be very 
careful if he is going to direct inquiry into 
this subject. There were some of the best 
and ablest men of the day on that Come 
mission, They wished to make the boun- 
daries of the Church conterminous with 
truth and charity. But what was the 
result? You may read it in the works of 
the great historian now unhappily no more, 
He tells us that Burnet and Tillotson con- 
gratulated themselves on the escape they 
had had when they saw the separation to 
which it would lead by the alienation of as 
many members of the Church as would 
have been included if they had introduced 
certain members of the Dissenting bodies, 
There is a most remarkable chapter by 
Lord Macaulay on the subject, in which he 
comments most strongly on that Bill, and 
the conclusion he draws is, that the non- 
passing of the Comprehension Bill secured 
the civil and religious liberty of the people 
of England. 

Well, but hon. Gentlemen opposite found 
fault with the subscriptions that are re- 
quired, and with the Act of Parliament 
which enforces those subscriptions, on the 
ground that they are oppressive. Now, 
before you alter these laws, I think it will 
be better to consider carefully for what 
reason they were passed, and under what 
circumstances they were introduced. There 
were three periods to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman adverted—the reign of Elizabeth, 
of James I., and the reign of Charles II, 
And what were the circumstances under 
which the first subscription was required ? 
The undercurrent of the Reformation had 
been running hard and strong from the 
time of Wickliffe until it broke out in the 
reign of the Tudors. Then you had such 
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a convulsion and variety of religions, from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to that of Edward 
VI., and from the reign of Mary to that of 
Elizabeth, that no one knew or well under- 
stood what were the ‘doctrines of the 
Church of England, or what was the wor- 
ship in which they were called upon to 
join. It was under those circumstances 
that the first subscription was imposed, 
and it was a subscription that secured 
for the first time after the Reformation to 
the people of England a certainty and gua- 
rantee that they should have one set of 
doctrines in which they believed and no 
other, and one worship established in which 
they could join, and not an uncertain wor- 
ship in which they did not know whether 
they could join or not. Let hon. Gentle- 
men now turn to the second case, that of 
James I., when the Articles were framed, 
as adverted to by the Secretary of State. 
If you will look at the proclamation made 
by the King at the time, you will find the 
strange and discordant state into which 
religion was running, owing to the various 
sectaries which claimed to have their re- 
ligion preached in this or that church. But 
if you will look to a most remarkable pas- 
sage in a most remarkable historian, not 
adverting to this particular subject, but 


told incidentally—I mean Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh—you will find that the various forms 
of the Church, said to be introduced in va- 
rious parts of the country, were so numerous 
that he said that truth itself, which is al- 
ways one, began to be considered as vari- 
able in the minds of the people of this 


country. Take the other case of the Act 
of Uniformity of the time of Charles II. 
It is not true that the Act of Uniformity 
was passed to exclude any honest Noncon- 
formist from joining the Church. The 
truth was, that every effort was made to 
induce them to join it. But if you look at 
the time before the Act was passed, you 
will never forget the utter confusion into 
which this country was thrown in matters 
of religion by not having an Established 
Church. You had nominally an Episco- 
palian Church, but you also had a Presby- 
terian Church by Parliamentary ordinance, 
and a body of Independents, supported by 
Cromwell, establishing here and there a 
minister who they thought would serve 
their political rather than their religious 
purpose. At the same time you had the 
ministers of the Chureh of England thrown 
out of their parishes, ejected one after the 
other, and even the beautiful prayers of the 
Liturgy not allowed to be used Things 
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were in that state that even the Presby. 
terians of that day, according to Edwards's 
work, introduced blasphemy and all kinds 
of inconsistencies and incongruities into 
religion; and he said, that if these were 
the results of toleration, it would put an end 
to all learning and religion. That also wag 
the opinion of Hume in commenting on the 
state of this country at the time of the Com. 
monwealth. That, too, was the opinion of 
Lord Macaulay. And it was under these 
circumstances, when religion itself seemed 
likely to be driven out of doors, and when 
no one knew how they were to worship and 
what they had to depend upon, that the 
Act of Uniformity was passed for the good 
of the people. I am not going to defend 
all that took place in that day. I do not 
defend the acts of the King, which were 
contrary to his own declaration. I do not 
defend the penalties enforced upon Non- 
conformists or clergymen by subsequent 
laws, or the religious controversies which 
took place, and which often led to a perse- 
euting spirit. But what I do defend is 
this—I defend the establishment of a re- 
ligion which protected the people from all 
the errors into which they would otherwise 
have been thrown. I do defend the law 
which, however it may be found fault with 
after it has existed for two hundred years, 
gave to the people of this country a religion 
as pure, as tolerant, and as comprehensive 
as the eternal truth itself. 

I now come to the question, how ought 
we to deal with this subject? If the Go 
vernment had plainly and clearly told us 
what they intended to do, then I think they 
would have taken a better course, and one 
more worthy of a Government. I believe 
the course we are asked to take by the Go- 
vernment is right, for it is, as I understand 
it, simply this: We decline to enter into 
the question raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone until we are more 
fully informed upon the authority of the 
Government first whether any alteration 
shall be made in those laws ; and secondly, 
if there shall, then we are to have pointed 
out, upon the authority of Government, what 
these alterations will be. If that be the 
understanding, I think we shall do well to 
support the Government in moving the Pre- 
vious Question. But, if this course 1s to 
have any other meaning, if there be an In- 
tention of altering without telling us how 
you are to alter either your Liturgy or 
your Articles, if the change is to go to the 
extent of shaking the Established Chureh 
in the minds of the people, and leaving 
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them ignorant of what teachings they are 
to accept, then I think we ought to resist 
the Motion to the best of our power. Be- 
jieving, however, that such is not the in- 
tention of the Government, but that their 
jntention simply is to negative, in one sense, 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Maidstone, while it keeps open the 
question which so many good men have 
recently raised, and amongst them some 
even of our own Prelates, I think we 
shall do well to leave the Government op- 
portunity and time to consider at leisure 
whether they are prepared to make any pro- 
position on thesubject ; and if they are, to 
state in the face of the House what that pro- 

ition is. To nothing else will 1 consent. 

believe, if you do that, you will find that 
the utmost alteration you will have to 
make will be to satisfy the scruples of cer- 
tain persons who think that the words 
which they use have a fuller meaning than 
] believe has ever been considered to be 
attached to them. Believing that, and 
willing to consider, as the Government also 
seem to be, whether any relief can be given 
to such persons, | have no objection to 
give them my support. But again I say, 
that if in any substantial particulars you 
are going to alter your Articles of Religion, 
which are the code of faith, or your book 
of Common Prayer, which is the most 
beautiful embodiment of primitive truth 
ever composed, I, for one, never will or 
ean consent. I have no fears for the 
Church of England. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone at one time seemed 
to have fears for it, but I observe that to- 
wards the end of his speech he made use 
of a quotation which appeared to cuntra- 
diet its beginning, and he referred to the 
Church in these words— 

“ Higher yet her star ascends, 
Peace and truth her course portends.” 

Bir, if trath and peace are in the Church 
of England, do not imperil the one, and do 
tot disturb the other. That Church, I am 
tonfident, say what you please, is strong 
in the affections of her people, strong in 
the soundness of her doctrines, strong in 
the purity and simplicity of her worship. 
Nay more, she is of all Churches that ever 
vere established the most tolerant in her 
ptinciples, the most charitable in her in- 
structions, the most comprehensive in her 
love. On such a Church as that I would 
not for a moment lay an unhallowed hand. 
Por such a Church as that I think it would 
be a matter of the utmost regret if you 
Venture to propose anything vague and in- 
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definite which may lead to consequences 
which you yourselves will shrink from when 
those consequences are forced upon you. 
Therefore, for the sake of preserving that 
Church in all its integrity, but with a wil- 
lingness to relieve any weak consciences 
which may object to subscription, if such 
there be, I say, do not assent to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone ; stand by your Articles, stand 
by your Liturgy, and only amend them 
when proved defects may be found to 
exist. 

Mr. MORRISON said, as there was 
but one narrow gate of subscription by 
which persons could enter the Church, it 
was impossible to resist the conviction that 
there must be more or less of mental re- 
servation on the part of many. There was 
often avery great conflict of opinion and 
great scruples of conscience before young 
men could make up their minds to sub- 
scribe. Parliament was now in much the 
same position as when jurymen refused to 
carry out the law in cases of forgery, rob- 
bery, and other such crimes to which the 
penalty of death was attached. Public 
opinion was far in advance of legislation, 
and it was not until it was found that the 
interests of justice were most seriously 
compromised that the law was altered. He 
could not but think that the common sense 
of those who subscribed admitted a consi- 
derable latitude as to the meaning of what 
they were required to subscribe to; and 
therefore he assented to the Motion for 
making that the law of the land which the 
clergyman made law for himself. He wished 
to call the attention of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
to this fact, that the tests for ordination 
in the Church of England were of greater 
stringency than the Church of Rome itself 
required, and all that had been said of the 
remarkable increase of the Church of Rome 
in the United States and elsewhere was 
only an argument to prove how a church 
could spread in the absence of subscrip- 
tion. The absence of subscription tended to 
increase rather than diminish the inherent 
strength of achurch, and therefore he con- 
tended there was no danger to the Church of 
England from relaxing the severity of her 
tests. But even if there were, was there 
no danger on the other side? He thought 
there was. They had heard a warning 
voice raised by the dignitaries of the 
Church, and echoed by the press, and it 
agreed with the experience of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, that the candidates who 
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offered themselves for ordination were not 
the same as they used to be twenty or 
thirty years ago. Attempts had been 
made to explain that, on the ground that 
young men now sought for openings in 
commercial life, for a career in India, or 
elsewhere ; but he could not but think that 
that was not sufficient to account for the 
falling-off. There was a marked inerease 
of earnestness and self-devotion in all 
classes, and more especially in that class 
from which young clergymen were taken. 
The unfortunate dissensions in the Church 
of England had turned all men’s minds, 
and among them those of the ministers of 
the Church, to a consideration of those 
difficult points which had been referred to 
in the course of the discussion. He could 
remember that in his own time the manner 
in which subseription was enforced at Ox- 
ford against one who was second to none 
in character or ability, excited a perfect 
storm of indignation amongst the younger 
men of the University, including not only 
undergraduates but masters of arts, and 
that feeling had been growing ever since ; 
for it should be remembered, that when a 
clergyman signed the Articles and Liturgy, 
the act bound him for life. An attempt had 
been made to alter that state of things, but 
last year the House threw out the Clergy, 
Relief Bill. It was not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that young men, at an age when 
their opinions were not so fixed that they 
were not likely to undergo a change at any 
future time, should hesitate to take upon 
themselves a burden which, no matter 
what the change in their opinions, they 
could never throw off. It was true that 
there was a difficulty in bringing home a 
charge of bad faith, in respect to the Arti- 
cles and Liturgy, against any individual 
without the person making the charge ex- 
posing himself to a counter-charge of bad 
faith on account of some opinion which he 
might have expressed at some other time. 
This security for liberty of opinion would 
be lost if one of the propositions which had 
been submitted to the House were adopted. 
A protest ought to be made against any- 
thing which would tend to favour one 
party in the Chureh as against another. 
One change in that direction might lead to 
another, and subsequent changes might be 
attended with very serious results, There 
were two opposite extremes against which 
they had to guard in any legislation on the 
subject ; they must not do anything which 
would exclude from the ministry of the 
Church men who laboured among the poor. 
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If they did so, the Church might assume 
that position towards which the Episcopal 
Church of America seemed to tend — 
namely, that of a church for the fashion. 
able classes. The other extreme they had 
to guard against was that of putting the 
Chureh of England in antagonism to the 
educated clergy, so as to make it, like the 
Church of France, become the Church of 
the poor rather than of the more educated 
classes of the community, The object they 
ought to have in view was to make the 
Chureh of England become more and more 
the representative of the whole community, 
and not of any section. No danger could 
arise from such a proposition as that of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone, and as a step 
in the right direetion it was deserving of 
the support of the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could not help thinking the House was 
discussing a very important question under 
great disadvantages. A most unfortunate 
amount of haze had been thrown on a 
subject, in discussing whieh it was most 
essential that hon. Members should have 
their minds clear. There were several 
reasons why they should endeavour to di- 
vest the question of all obscurity. In the 
first place, the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Maidstone was not a satisfactory one. 
He had not had the advantage of hearing 
the speeeh of the hon. Member ; but eon- 
sidering the immense importance of the 
subject, anything more unfortunately loose 
in its terms than the proposition whieh that 
hon. Member had plaeed on the paper 
could hardly have been devised. Then the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Ponte 
fract, which would have changed the cha 
racter of the Motion, had been withdrawn 
as soon as made; and they were theo 
discussing whether the Motion of his hon. 
Friend should be put at all or not. They 
were discussing that question upon grounds 
which had been laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, and 
which had been so laid down that it was 
difficult to know what were the views and 
the policy which the Government supported. 
It was most unsatisfactory that they should 
be talking round the subject without know- 
ing the points at issue—without knowing 
whether they were dealing with a question 
of great importance or one of slight im- 
portance. The hon. Member for Plymouth 
had said there was no danger in the small 
modification pro . bat no modification 
was proposed. The House was only asked 
to pledge itself to some Resolution whieb 
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might be brought up at a future time; 
but in doing so it might be pledging itself 
to a policy of which they were unable to 
measure the significance or importance. 
Before they came to a conclusion on the 
subject, he thought it but reasonable that 
those who felt strongly on the question 
should endeavour to point out what were 
the dangers which might possibly arise 
from a course such as the Motion of his 
hon. Friend might lead to. They must 
not conceal from themselves that, however 
temperate the language of his hon. Friend 
and of other hon. Members might be, this 
Resolution would give effect to claims made 
by persons outside that House which ap- 
te him to be of a most audacious 
character. Those persons did not claim 
that Parliament should allow individuals to 
exercise the form of religion which in their 
consciences they approved without prose- 
cuting them or depriving them of their 
civil privileges ; but they claimed that 
they should clothe them with the authority 
of the Church, and send them out to teach, 
in the name of the Church, the Church’s 
doctrines, without requiring that they should 
assent to the doctrines which they were 
toteach. That being the case, the House 
must consider what the Motion might come 
to—namely, that the tests imposed on the 
clergy should be done away with altogether. 
It was very well to say that there were 
persons who might differ from them in 
small and minute particulars, and that it 
would be hard to deprive congregations of 
men whose ministry would be most profit- 
able; but if the House did away with teats, 
they had no security that clergymen held 
any particular doctrine, and the absence of 
such security would be calculated to shake 
the confidence of the people among whom 
theyexercised their ministry. In his opi- 
nion, nothing could be more injurious to the 
cause of religion in this country than that 
they should allow the people, who have 
ministers set over them, to believe that the 
¢lergymen who used the prayers in the 
Liturgy, and who were teaching the word 
of God in accordance with the Articles of 
the Church of England, did not concur in 
the former nor believe in the latter. And 
if they took off those teste at a moment 
When persons who were subject to those 
larations were claiming to be set free 
in order that they might have greater lati- 
tude in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
tnd in the interpretation of some of the 
most fundamental doctrines of the Church, 
what must be the inference of the people f 
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Why, that the Church was indifferent to 
her own Liturgy and Articles, and that those 
ministers were sent out as advocates of a 
certain cause, with a brief in their hands 
which they might or might not believe, 
just as they thought fit. Anything more 
calculated to destroy true religion in this 
country could not possibly be found. He 
quite believed that persons of really tender 
consciences were kept out of the ministry 
of the Church by the tests that were im- 
posed. The loss of the services of such 
men was to be lamented, but that was a mis- 
fortune for which it would be very difficult to 
find a remedy. Into the particular griev- 
ances which these persons might have he 
was not indisposed to look; and if they 
were of a small and minute character, 
and a redress could be found for them 
which would not shake the fundamental 
principles of the Church, and would not 
detract from the sanctity of the tests 
applied to uphold the Liturgy and Arti- 
cles, he should be glad to relieve these 
persons from their difficulties. But he was 
not prepared, even for the sake of gaining 
the assistance of men whose character an 
abilities would, he admitted, be of the great- 
est value to the Church, to break down 
that which in his opinion was of the great- 
est importance—the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the sincerity of their ministers, and 
the belief of those ministers in the doe- 
trines which they professed to teach. 
Farther, if the step which they were invit- 
ed to take were taken, and if tests were dis- 
pensed with, he believed it would be utterly 
impossible to stop there. No relief would 
be given at all if they merely said, “* We 
do net exact from candidates for holy 
orders their assent and consent to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and yet we re- 
quire them strictly to conform to it.” Take 
any of the causes which now, it was al- 
leged, prevented persons from entering the 
ministry —the existence of certain clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed, or the Absolution 
and Burial Services. If conformity with 
these parts of the Prayer Book were dis- 
pensed with, how could they be used b 
persons who objected to them, unless wit 
a strain upon conscience far greater than 
was applied by the use of the present test f 
At present the position of the Church was 
perfeetly logical and tenable. She said to 
candidates for her ministry. ‘* You will be 
obliged to teach certain doctrines and to 
use certain services. Do not take this 
office upon yourselves unless you feel that 
you ean conscientiously and heartily agree 
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with these doctrines and use these services. 
If you say you cannot do so, we are sorry ; 
but you cannot become ministers of the 
Church.” On the other hand, if persons 
were allowed to come into the Church with- 
out conforming to these doctrines, people 
would think it tyranny if they were com- 
pelled to adhere to them, and a constant 
pressure would be put upon Parliament 
to relieve such persons. One man would 
drop one thing and another would drop 
another; and at last it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to settle the minds 
of congregations, to define what tenets 
were really held essential by the Church, 
so that congregations might not suppose 
that men were admitted to the ministry 
who held as open questions doctrines which 
were at the foundation of the whole Church 
system. They would then come to a 
picking and choosing among the Articles 
and formularies of the Chureh, of those 
which were important, and those which 
were comparatively unimportant. And 
how could the Church go on if the 
House of Commons—a body not co-exten- 
sive with the Church, but representing and 
comprising large numbers of persons who 
were in no sense members of the Church 
of England—took upon itself to decide 
which of her doctrines were important and 
must be insisted on, and which were unim- 
portant and might be dispensed with ? He 
could not conceive how such a state of 
things was possible without striking at the 
connection between Church and State. He 
did not mean to assert that the House of 
Commons, as the representatives of the 
people, should not have a fair voice in the 
diseussion of Church questions; but if 
every Member of the House of Commons 
—Dissenter or Roman Catholic—were al- 
lowed to get up and say, * I think minis- 
ters ought to be ordained if they agree 
with these, and though they do not agree 
with those Articles or portions of the 
Prayer Book,”’ the relations betweenChurch 
and State would be put upon a new footing, 
and the existing relations between them 
utterly destroyed. It might be said that 
such a step was within the competence of 
the State ; but if that were the proposi- 
tion, let it be fairly and broadly raised, in- 
stead of being merely pointed at in a loose 
Motion, which the Seeretary of State had 
met with the Previous Question, because 
he said the subject was one upon which 
the Government were not yet prepared 
to express an opinion, and had not yet 
made up their minds as to the course 
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they would pursue. It was most une 
fortunate that the matter should be left in 
that position, and he should have preferred 
to meet the Motion by a direct negative, 
to the effect that no case had been made 
out for the adoption of a Resolution which 
was indefinite and might do mischief. The 
rejection of the Resolution would not pledge 
the House never to do anything hereafter, 
But they should consider to what a state 
of things they might come if they did not 
take care what they were doing. If they 
dispensed with all tests, and lost sight of the 
standard which had hitherto been upheld, 
the Church might gradually slide away 
from her present position, until at last she 
came to oecupy one wholly different. Nine- 
teen or twenty years ago great discussions 
took place upon the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill. It was found that the tenets of one 
community of Dissenters, the English Pres- 
byterians, had in the course of two centu- 
ries altogether changed for want of defi- 
nite standards and subscriptions, and it 
actually beeame necessary to bring forward. 
& measure in order to ascertain who were 
entitled by law to the property which had 
been left to the body two centuries before,: 
Such an example might be cited with ad- 
vantage ; and, applying it to the Church of 
England, it showed inte what a melaneholy 
position she might come. By an Estab- 
lished Church was meant a Chureh seeured 
in the enjoyment of certain property and 
of certain rights; and, at the same time, 
the law defined what that Church should 
be. But where would the Church be in 
process of time, if she were allowed to slide 
away from that definition? Might she 
not come to be in the same position with 
the English Presbyterians, so that it would 
be difficult to say who really constituted 
the Church of England? As a constitu- 
tional question it was most important to 
consider well, if tests were taken away, what 
would be the signs of continued union, and 
how the Church was to be distinguished 
hereafter. It was, he repeated, a great 
constitutional question ; but in another 
point of view it was far more important, 
because he did think that such a mea- 
sure as this, which was intended to give 
relief to consciences, and to prevent the 
straining of consciences or unconscious 
dishonesty, was just the sort of measure 
which, if carelessly passed, might tend 
to shake the faith of numberless congre- 


gations in their ministers and unsettle 
the whole basis upon whieh the Church of 
England rested. 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Notwithstanding some words 
which have fallen from my right hon. 


Friend who has just sat down, in his able | 
speech, I think the course taken by the. 
Government has met with general acquies- | 


cence and with general approval. The 
complaint which he made, indeed, is rather 
against certain expressions used by my | 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
than against the plan of the Government. | 
J eannot help joining with others who have 
ken in addressing asincere compliment to 
the hon. Member(Mr. Buxton) for the mode- 
ration as well as the ability which he has 
displayed in bringing forward this Motion. 
And this is a matter of no small importance, 
because we know, that when once the waters 
of bitterness and the poison which they 
carry are infused into matters of religion, it 
becomes difficult to expel them ; and along 
with moderation and charity disappears all 
chance of a mutual understanding. I could 


not help being pleased at perceiving that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Maidstone 
had substituted the comparatively mild 
proposal of a relaxation of the subscription 
for that other much bolder and more auda- 
tious resolution—the revision of the Li- 
turgy. With respect to a proposal of this 


kind, 1 am very far from presuming to say 
that the Common Prayer-Buok, or the 
Articles of the Church, are perfect ; but I 
must say, that after observing the course 
of opinions, the state of society, and the 
capacity and temper with which men of this 
age address themselves to matters of reli- 
gioas controversy, I am not one of those | 
who believe that the task of the revision of 
the Liturgy is likely to be undertaken with 
the smallest hope of advantage or success. 
Though considering it very natural that 
the minds of men, under the cireumstances 
of uneasiness which have lately prevailed, 
should be addressed to the examination | 
ofthat subject, yet I cannot help feeling 
pleased that my hon. Friend has declined | 
to enter into that perhaps seductive, but 
very painful matter, and has directed him- | 
welf, on the contrary, to the proposal ad- 
vanced by writers and divines of the more 
sober class, such as Dr. Vaughan and my ex- 
tellent friend Professor Stanley. 1 was glad, | 
Irepeat, that my hon. Friend put aside 
the revision of the Liturgy, and I was also 
to see, forall our sakes, that my hon. 
Friend did not join himself to those per- 
tons who venture to claim, as I think most 
treasonably, what they term liberty of 
thought, without any restraint or control 
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for the clergy. The liberty of the clergy, 
in that sense, is the slavery of the laymen. 
The idea of clergymen, authorized and paid 
by the State, being allowed to pass through 
the country, or to settle themselves indi- 
vidually in respective districts, and there to 
teach to the laity whatever happens to ap- 
prove itself to the mind of each individual 
clergyman—such a course of proceeding 
would be not only a breach of all the laws 
of the Church, but a violation of all the 
traditions, a desecration of all the feelings, 
and a contempt of all the rights of the 
people. If there is one right accruing to’ 
the people more distinctly than another in 
connection with the existence of a national 
Chareh, it is the right that within those 
fair limits of free opinion which have always 
been recognised and allowed, they should 
know what is the teaching addressed to 
them. 1 must say, that widely apart as are 
my opinions from those of the hon. Member 
for Shetlield (Mr. Hadfield), if it should 
come to this—which God forbid !—that the 
question is to be discussed whether the 
mind vf every individual clergyman is to 
be set free from all legal restraints, and 
he is to be the sole arbiter of what he 
shall teach from his pulpit to those whom 
he calls his people—I say it would be far 
better, before entertaining that question, 
that we should break up the venerable 
fabric of the Chureh altogether; for the 
evils attending that course would be less 
than the moral, social, and religious evils 
which a licence such as I have just alluded 
to would not fail to entail. 

I think that my hon. Friend must feel 
that there is great force in the objections 
taken by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and by some hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 


' as to the indeterminate form in which he 


has submitted his Motion to the House. It 
certainly does not appear right that the 
House should commit itself to an abstract 
declaration in favour of a change in the 
system of subscription. That system has 
been of an historic growth ; it has grown 
up with the real bond fide necessities of the 
Church from the Reformation onwards ; it 
grew up by degrees, and arrived at a certain 
maturity, since which it has lasted for two 
hundred years. I mention this cireumstance 
as a proof of the extreme gravity of the ques- 
tion ; and if we deal with it, we should do 
so upon definite principles, and in a manner 
and way which everybody can understand. 
1 think that was the doctrine inculeated by 
the Secretary of State in his speech. 
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I must confess that I regarded the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Monckton Milnes), 
although he supported it by a speech of 
great ability, as certainly not an improve- 
ment on the Motion. If there was any- 
thing more charaeteristic of the course 
pursued by the hon. Member for Maidstone 
than its moderation and ability, it was its 
perfect impartiality. I am far from say- 
ing that the hon. Member for Pontefract 
is capable of evineing any other spirit, but 
the fact is that his Motion would have 
the effeet of drawing an invidious distine- 
tion between subscription to the Prayer 
Book and subscription to the Articles of 
the Church of England, which I believe is 
unknown to our history and alien to the 
feelings of the great bulk of the members 
of the Church. What are the arguments 
by which this Motion is supported? We 
are told that subscription should be done 
away with because it has failed to attain 
its end —unity of opinion. In some 
sense every human law fails to attain its 
ends. Laws against erime are supposed 
to have failed in attaining their end be- 
cause crime is not abolished and extin- 
guished, and laws for the promotion of 
unity of sentiment within the limits of the 
Church are, in the very nature of the case, 
laws in respect to which you must not 
expeet one perfect and absolute result. 
The question is not whether some varia- 
tions of opinion prevail in the Church—it 
is not even whether some variations of 
opinion prevail which it is desirable to re- 
press ; but whether, on the whole, the sys- 
tem of subscription works well for its pur- 
pose, in giving to the Church that degree 
of unity and vigour in action which enables 
her to perform her appointed work. I con- 
fess, judging by such a test as that, I am 
not at all prepared to say that there is 
any reason why we should declare that 
this is a sore place in the history of the 
Church. The Church, like other institu- 
tions, has merits and faults. It is not 
necessary to affect to consider that there 
exist none of the defects of human work- 
manship so far as regards the vessel in 
which the Divine treasure is contained. 
At the same time, the system of subscrip- 
tion is a definite historical system, appoved 
and loved by the country, through two 
hundred years of great vicissitudes, and in 
the mid-t of changes whieh have severely 
tried and strained the efficaey of all laws. 
That is no reason why the system should 
not be amended, if possible ; but it is a rea- 
son why we should be slow to assent to it 
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absolute condemnation on the ground that 
it has failed to attain its end. 

I think that the proposition on which my 
hon. Friend seemed to lay considerable 
stress was the proposition that the penal 
system would better secure unity for the 
Church than an anticipatory contract or 
engagement, in the form of a subseription, 
on entering the ministry. To that propo. 
sition I altogether demur. It has been 
adopted by Professor Stanley, to whose 
authority | am always inclined to attach 
mueh weight ; but he has not added much 
weight to his own authority by addueing in 
his pamphlet the authority of Burnet. The 
reason why I make light of Bishop Burnet’s 
authority is because there has been an im- 
mense change in circumstances since the 
time at which he wrote, as regards the 
practicability of working the law of the 
Church by means of a penal system, and 
also because I must frankly own that that 
eminent and excellent man allowed himself 
to be governed by passions and animosities 
in the treatment of historical questions ; so 
that until you know what his prejudices or 
biases were, you are not in a position to 
estimate fairly any judgment he passes, 
But, however that may be, if you are to 
attempt in good faith to maintain in any 
adequate manner and degree that unity of 
belief in the Church of England which, 
within limits however liberal, is needful, 
you cannot trust for its maintenance to the 
judicial system and courts of law. To 
attempt to do so would in the first place be 
entirely novel. It might be said that there 
was a period in the history of the Church 
when we got on without subscription. I 
am aware that Queen Mary, who is sel- 
dom mentioned without having a vitupera- 
tive epithet tacked on to her name, never 
assented to the use of subscription. But 
when we avail ourselves of that negative 
precedent, we must take into our view what 
instruments were used by her, and I doubt 
whether even a modified return to those 
instruments would be desirable. But to 
come later than the time of Queen Mary, 
let us come to the times of Queen Elizabeth, 
and even to the times of James and Charles 
I.; because it must be admitted that the 
system of subscription, although existing 
in principle at an early date in the reiga 
of Elizabeth, did never become an effective 
working principle and seeurity for the doe- 
trines of the Church of England until the 
Act of Uniformity. My hon. Friend quotes 
the periods of those Sovereigns as exam- 
ples to show how easily we might get o@ 
by means of judicial system, and dispense 
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with subscription. If that beso, then we 
must look at the instruments in use at 
those periods. Even the warm applications 
that were in fashion in the time of Queen 
Mary were not entirely disused in the 
times of three other Sovereigns, although 
eertainly they were not applied to those 
persons whose differences of opinion related 
simply to the differences between the Eng- 
lish and the Roman Churches. But one 
part of the judicial system that was main- 
tained is famous, or infamous, in our his- 
tory as Courts of High Commission. If 
the faggot was not in fashion, yet certain 
sharp instruments applicable to various 
portions of the body were in fashion ; and 
we cannot quote the authority of those 

riods to prove that unity of doctrine was 
maintained by courts of justice without 
subscription, unless we are prepared to face 
the question how far we mean to assimi- 
late to the practice of the courts then in 
use. You must not, therefore, rest upon 
the authority of that period. 

It has been well stated, and by none 
better stated than by my hon. Friend, that 
nothing could tend more to narrow the 
Church of England than the frequent pro- 
voking of courts of justice to lay down 
authoritative interpretations of her laws. 
It is a much better and a far freer system 
that we enjoy when we stand upon the 
footing of old traditional historic documents 
which have root in the minds and feelings 
of men—the sense of which has been fixed 
by the opinion and sentiment of the nation 
through a long series of years—than we 
should enjoy if we were dependent upon 
the opinions of this or that Judge sitting 
in a court of justice, who cannot possibly 
have all the qualifications that are requisite 
for the decision of questions like these, and 
who may, like other men, be influenced by 
the breath of popular opinion. I quite 
concur with the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract in that portion of his speech in which 
he dwelt upon the freedom and the pro- 
tection of the freedom of individual minds 
which is inherent in those ancient docu- 
ments, as compared with the haphazard 
declarations which to-day or to-morrow you 
may succeed in obtaining under particular 
circumstances from any particalar single 
Judge. My belief is, that any attempt to 
work the Church of England—to maintain 
unity of doctrine, or even uniformity of 
procedure among its members, by the sub- 
stitution of a system of judicial correction 
and repression for a system of subseription, 
would be entirely visionary. Such a 
policy would be so odious to the feelings 
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of mankind, so irritating to all those who 
came under its operations ; there would be 
such appeals to popular sympathy, such 
natural compassion would be excited—and 
sometimes justly excited —on behalf of those 
whom it was sought to attack, that all 
attempts, if even made bond fide, would 
soon be abandoned, and we should enter 
upon the slippery path which has been so 
ably described by my hon. Friend who 
spoke last. 

It is often said, as a reason for abolish- 
ing subscription, that the Prayer Book and 
the different documents of the Church are 
not in unison together ; and a very great 
man of the last century, Lord Chatham, 
very injudiciously, as I think, committed 
himself to the statement that the Church 
of England is distinguished by having Cal- 
vinistic Articles, a Popish Liturgy, and an 
Armenian clergy. I believe the saying 
was founded upon a very shallow sense of 
what is really contained in the documents 
of the Church of England. If we are told 
that there is an apparent tendency to 
opposition between the Prayer Book and 
the Articles, we must remember that such 
apparent opposition is to be found even in 
the Holy Scriptures. There is no oppo- 
sition between the Prayer Book and the 
Articles—no apparent opposition which is 
nearly as sharp as the apparent opposition 
between certain declarations of St. Paul 
and St. James. But does that apparent 
opposition prevent Christians from recog- 
nizing that there is a true, perfect, funda- 
mental harmony and unity between the 
doctrines of the two saints? Certainly 
not ; and just in the same way as regards 
the Church of England, I am certain that all 
her intelligent members have the thorough 
conviction that the Prayer Book and the 
Articles are to be taken together, and when 
taken together and fairly interpreted they 
form one harmonious whole. 

Then comes the statement that young 
men of ability are not coming forward for 
holy orders in such numbers as formerly ; 
and I cannot disguise from myself the very 
serious nature of the evil thus described. 
The evil is the more striking to me, because 
about the period when I was an under- 
graduate, or shortly after, a state of things 
prevailed of quite an oppusite character. 
It might almost be said that at that time 
the flower of the youth of England were 
rushing forward to offer themselves for the 
service of the Church. It is therefore a 
very serious change that has taken place. 
I agree with those who think the change is 
not to be fully accounted for, or explained, 
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by, the fact of other openings having been 
made—that the career and race of civil 
life has become more energetic than it was, 
Then, again, there is another point which 
is not without its importance, but which is 
far from solving the whole question, and 
that is, the very great diminution that has 
taken place in the average remuneration of 
Church benefices. It must be recollected 
that one hundred or fifty years ago we had 
a Church with 10,000 or 11,000 benefices, 
a certain number of which were adequately 
endowed, and some even wealthy. Now, 
we have added some 4,000 or 5,000 cures 
of souls, scarcely one of which, except a 
few in large towns, which are dependent 
upon pew rents, afford to the incumbents a 
sufficient, or even decent, income. Still, 
there are other matters lying deeper, and 
I frankly admit we must look to moral and 
religious causes for the reasons. But I 
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lar feeling; and ‘of course with causes 
such as these the result must be for a time 
great, heavy, and sore discouragement to 
all young and tender minds, to all those 
who, in the purity of their consciences and 
the spring-tide of their lives, would other. 
wise have devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of God. There has happened what 
my hon. Friend has described. By un. 
authorized constructions that have been 
attached to the documents of the Church, 
subscription has of late years become more 
stringent than it was before, and no man 
has more fully recognised that fact than 
Professor Stanley, who, in his pamphlet, 
distinctly holds, that if only the liberal 
method of interpretation—I do not mean 
dishonest, but that enlightened, liberal 
method which was in use in the time of 
Archbishop Howley were still in use, the 
grievance of subscription would be very 





do not admit that the change is owing to | light indeed. Another divine, Mr. Mosely, 
the system of subscription. If it were so, | the rector of Shoreham I believe, has pub- 
my opinion is, that it would have been felt | lished a pamphlet in the shape of a letter 
at other periods since the reign of Charles | to Professor Stanley, showing with great 
II., and especially at a period some twenty | ability what is meant by a liberal interpre- 
or thirty years ago, when there was a re- | tation, and what harmony in our religious 
markable animation and awakening in the documents results from a just comparison 
Church of England ; and yet the difficulties | of their contents. 
of subscription were little thought of then. The hon. Member for Maidstone trusts 
It must be borne in mind that the | that the Church of England will not dis- 
Church of England has, during the last sociate herself from the advancement of 
twenty years, passed through a time of | human minds, or dissever herself from the 
nothing less than convulsion ; of convul- | discoveries of human science. I agree in 
sion so sharp and searching that it might | entertaining that hope, and I also believe 
almost be described in the language of | that hope will be fulfilled. I believe the 
Scripture as dividing one from another, | principle of freedom is so embodied in the 
piereing asunder soul and spirit. In the character of the people of England and 
Chureh of England, and especially at the | their institutions, in their social, political, 





University of Oxford, to which reference | 


has chiefly been made, not only have great 
controversies arisen, but there has been an 
agony of religious controversy. The last 
twenty or thirty years has seen the rise 
and growth of eminent men—as eminent 
and able as ever adorned the history of the 
Reformed Chureh of England. It has 
seen a great body of men, after arriving at 
mature life, suddenly announcing to their 
followers that they found they had been 
wrong in their adherence to the Church of 


England, and that it was necessary for. 


and religious life, that if the Church were 
to dissociate herself from the general move- 
ment of the human mind, and to neglect 
the real achievements of science on behalf 
of mankind, any institution so acting would 
soon cease to be the Church of England. 
But it is quite another matter whether we 
are to assume, that subscriptions, as they 
are now to be dealt with, can either cause 
the evils that we feel, or the evils that we 
may apprehend. For my own part, I be- 
lieve it is in the power of wise rulers of the 
Church, not by tampering with conscience 











them for their salvation to make them-| and honesty in the matter of interpreta- 
sclves members of an opposite and antago- tion, but by a really comprehensive liberal- 
nistie Chureh. The consequence of that| ity of spirit, by a discouragement of all 
course has been the almost total destruc- | sectarian tendencies, by an honest endea- 
tion for a time of the confidence which! vour to look at the law and spirit of the 
young men ought to have in those whose | Church of England as a whole, and by 
age, abilities, learning, and piety they re-| giving encouragement to young men to 
vere. There has been the creation of a| take a manly, not a morbid, view of these 
violent reaction, and an alienation of popu- questions, to mitigate, and perhaps, by the 
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blessing of God, do away with the very 
serious evils to which I have referred. 
| will now say one word with regard to 
the vote we are going to give. We are 
going to vote on the Previous Question ; 
and the intention of my colleagues and 
myself is to vote that the Question pro- 
to the House by my hon. Friend the 
ember for Maidstone should not be put. 
My hon. Friend opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) greatly regrets that we are not 
going to give to it a direct negative. Well, 
the distinction between the Previous Ques- 
tion and a direct negative is not always an 
easy one to draw, because those who vote 
the direct negative frequently accompany 
it with a qualification that they do not 
mean to bind themselves for ever, but 
only with reference to the circumstances 
of the present hour and the case actuall 
before them. My hon. Friend himself (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) made that qualifica- 
tion, for he said, ‘‘ As matters now stand, I 
say no case has been made for changing 
thelaw.”” It is sometimes said I am too 
apt to draw distinctions ; but the principle 
on which my right hon. Friend (Sir George 
Grey) proceeds is this—and I must confess 
leoneur with him—he did not venture to 
tay that the present condition of our sub- 
ieription was perfect. I wholly concur 
With him in that declaration. I think we 
@e bound to take a candid, dispassionate 
and, if I may say so, historical view of 
Matters of this kind. Whether my hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone went 
to far as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University sup- 
posed in alluding to the subject of the pos- 
tibleamendment of the Liturgy—my right 
hen. Friend (Sir George Grey) did say that 
‘his opinion it is conceivable that the 
t system of subscriptions might be 
cent and any one will see that they 
bear in them the marks of their irregular 
— and consequently something of 
ie superfluity in their multiplicity and 
variety. It is very difficult to see why dis- 
tinctions are drawn between the mode of 
assenting to the Articles and the Liturgy 
—it is very difficult to see why clauses in 
the Act of Uniformity should appear first 
to prescribe a promise to use the Liturgy 
and afterwards require assent and consent 
to everything it contains—it is very diffi- 
tult to see why the forms of assent to the 
Articles provided by the Act of Uniformity 
in the 36th Canon might not be a perfectly 
sufficient assent in substance to the Liturgy. 
Therefore, I think it might be sufficient for 
my right hon. Friend, representing the 
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Government, to say that the present state 
of the law is not incapable of improvement. 
But he went one step further, and said 
there ought to be no such improvement at- 
tempted except on the authority of some- 
body that should have the power to consider 
it, and carry with it, in the consideration of 
the question, the general confidence of the 
Church, not as against the power of the 
House to deal with any question of this 
kind, but as to the wisdom and judgment 
hon. Members would show if they en- 
deavoured to take on themselves the re- 
sponsibility of determining what that change 
should be. My right hon. Friend did not 
indicate that the Government thought it 
necessary to make any change in the law, 
or were prepared to take on themselves the 
responsibility of such a change ; and I will 
venture to say that nothing could be more 
unwise in a Government than to open @ 
question of this kind until they were pre- 
pared with a distinct and definite plan. 
And although I| strongly agree that any 
measure of this kind ought not to take its 
origin in Parliament, but ought first to pass 
through an ordeal elsewhere ; yet, on the 
other hand, I do submit to my hon. Friend 
that, viewing the variety and diversity, and 
perhaps somewhat in the abstract the neces- 
sary complexity of the present state of the 
law with regard to subscriptions, it waa 
allowable, nay, more, justifiable and pru- 
dent on the part of the Government not to 
move a direct negative to assert what we do 
not believe—namely, the abstract perfec- 
tion of the present system of subscription, 
at the same time believing, as every candid 
man must, that, at any rate, the question 
may be one for consideration whether some 
judicious measure for simplifying and clear- 
ing them might not be devised. He never 
said that he was prepared to part with the 
principle that these subscriptions, whatever 
they were, ought to contain the bond fide 
assertions of concurrence on the part of 
her ministers in the doctrines of the Church, 
The difficulties that beset the question are 
very great ; but do not let us be altogether 
disheartened when we contemplate them. 
The function of the Chureh is to teach the 
truth made known to mankind by Divine 
revelation. The function of the Chureh, 
on the other hand, considered simply as an 
Establishment, is to adapt itself to the state 
and exigencies of the nation. It is not 
always easy to bring these demands to- 
gether; but when we look back on the 
history of past generations, the vast ma- 
jority of us are thankful for the degree in 
which that great work has been accom- 
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plished, and for the blessings which have 
been conferred on the country through the 
medium of the national Church. I feel 
deeply the great evils which prevail at this 
moment and the dangers even with which 
we are threatened from internal causes ; 
yet I confess, and I trust this [louse feels 
with me, that hope preponderates over 
fear. When we see the marvellous trans- 
formation that has taken place in her clergy, 
the degree of faithfulness, of self-sacrifice 
and devotion which, as a body, they have 
attained—when I see the intelligence they 
show, and the readiness on every occasion 
they evince to keep themselves in harmony 
with the institutions of the country and the 
wants and dispositions of the people—when 
I take all these things into view, and reflect 
that the Church of England is now more 
earnestly than ever setting herself about her 
spiritual work without forgetting the civil 
and social duties for which in a secondary 
degree she exists, | think we may well 
take good cheer and be comforted, believing 


that if in her past history she has conferred : 


benefits on the country, still more will she 
bestow benefits and blessings upon future 
generations. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it was a sor- 
rowful feature iv the history of this coun- 
try, that for a long series of years a por- 
tion of the community had been placed 
under a ban, for no other reason than that 
there was a desire to impose restrictions 
upon one class for the benefit of another— 
and a ban which was at last admitted to 
have been a mistake. That he declared 
on the authority of divines of the Church of 
England herself. Archbishop Sheldon de- 
elared that the subscription imposed on the 
clergy was expressly intended to exclude 
from the Church the Puritan (now called the 
Evangelical) section of her ministers ; and 
he even went the length of saying, that if he 
had known that so many of that class would, 
nevertheless, have remained within her pale, 
he would have endeavoured to make the door 
still narrower. An eminent prelate now 
living lately acknowledged that these sub- 
scriptions had been framed with great strin- 
gency, in order to shut out of the Chureh 
those whom, under the prevalence of a 
better spirit, she would now be glad to 
employ in her service. Hon. Gentlemen 
spoke of the Established Church, in all 
debates in that House, as though she 
absorbed the entire population of the 
country, and they ignored everybody else. 
In another place, a noble Lord, on a late 
occasion, had been mure just. He stated 
that the Church was only one of a great 
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number of denominations, well and highly 
organized, which maintained their own 
ministers, not only for the promotion of 
religious truth at home, but for its diffusion 
in all parts of the globe. Surely some 
consideration was due to that large and 
most pious portion of the community. The 
fact was, it was time that all these differ. 
ences and distinctions, which were so ruin- 
ous to the Church, should be taken away, 
The Church was not equal to its duties, 
and was not in harmony with the spirit of 
the times in which they lived. Like the 
patriarch of old, ** Her hand was against 
everybody, and everybody's hand against 
her.”’ The Episcopal Established Chureh 
of England held no religious intercourse 
with the Presbyterian Established Church 
of Scotland, nor with any other class or 
denomination of Christians whatever. That 
House was every year packed to maintain 
a paltry church rate. Hon, Members lauded 
the Established Church highly, but they for. 
got the horrors which so many of her humbler 
ministers endured from penury and want. 
He had the authority of the late and of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury to show 
how great and pitiable were the sufferings 
of the clergy. Some of them could not 
provide themselves and families with or- 
dinary necessaries; and the number of 
clergymen whose incomes were under £100 
a year was stated to be no less than 10,000, 
The reason he mentioned these things was 
to show that the clergy were left in this 
state in consequence of the effectual separa- 
tion which the.advocates of the Chureh had 
brought about between them and the people, 
Nonconformist ministers of every denomina- 
tion were maintained by their people, with- 
out State aid or any private endowment of 
modern times. If it were possible to pro- 
duce a better understanding between the 
different denominations, it would be a boon 
to the country of incalculable value ; but 
while Churehmen persisted in dividing the 
House of Commons into sections to main 
tain their so-called predominance, there 
would be no religious peace in the country. 
In Ireland, only one-tenth of the people 
belonged to the Establishment ; in Scotland 
they were all Dissenters from the Episcopal 
Church of England, and Episcopalians of 
England became Dissenters when they tra- 
velled into Scotland. In this country the 
Dissenters were producing an effect which 
could not long be withstood, in support of 
their claim to be placed upon an equality 
with the membersof the Established Chureh. 
Under these circumstances, he should vote 
for the Motion before the House. 
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Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, he 
believed that upon the decision of the ques- 
tion before the House rested the essential 
interests of the Church. He would not 
yield to any one in his respect and venera- 
tion for the Church of England, but there 
were two ways in which the interests of 
that institution might be protected. One 
was by opposing every proposition which 
might be brought forward from time to 
time to amend it. The other was by yield- 
ing to such arrangements as would ob- 
viously give strength to the Establishment 
and remove any opposition that was urged 
against it. Friends of the Church might 
intrench themselves in the position of ‘* no 
eoncession.”” Such was a course of policy 
which had been adopted on many occa- 
sions, but almost invariably with the same 
result. It was adopted by the Church of 
Rome at the time of the Council of Trent, 
and the consequences might be seen in the 
Established Church of England and the 
various Protestant communities throughout 
Europe. It was a policy, moreover, which 
had been advocated that night with much 
force, earnestness, and eloquence by many 
hon. Members on his own side of the 
House. He could understand the position of 
those who took that view of the subject, 
who said, ** Don’t touch the Church of Eng- 
land, her formularies, and forms of sub- 
scription, but oppose every measure which 
interferes with her.’’ But what he could 
not understand was the position of those 
who, like the Home Secretary, said, ‘‘ There 
is something wrong in the subscriptions of 
the Church ; they are not abstractedly per- 
fect ; on the contrary, they are very im- 
perfect ; but, nevertheless, we move the 
Previous Question.”” The Motion of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone merely came to 
this—that the subscriptions of the Churck 
were abstractedly imperfect ; and it was im- 
possible to understand with what consist- 
ency, or by what logic, those who supported 
him in the substance of his Motion could 
yt arrive at the conclusion to move the 

revious Question. It seemed to him that 
some hon. Members who had opposed the 
Motion viewed with considerable compla- 
eency the danger of the Chureh at the pre- 
tent crisis. That danger consisted in an 
unwillingness, on the part of a great num- 
ber of candidates for holy orders, to take 
the subscriptions of the Church. The num- 
ber of candidates who presented themselves 
in 1862 was only 489, whereas twenty 
years ago it was 606. During the inter- 
Yening period the population of the country 
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had enormously increased, and now in all 
the teeming hives of industry there was a 
great want of clergymen, pastors, and 
teachers. That want the Church was 
rapidly becoming unable to supply. It was 
not that among the industrious artisans 
there was any aversion to the Church ; on 
the contrary, the ery in our large towns 
was, ‘‘Come and teach us;” buat the 
Chureh was not in a position to respond to 
the call. There was not only a falling-off 
in the number of candidates for the Church, 
but there was reason to believe that the 
men who presented themselves for holy 
orders were of a different class to that 
which sought admission to the Church 
twenty years ago. He wished to add his 
testimony to that of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Morrison), who was almost 
a contemporary of his at Oxford, that there 
was a large number of the young men at 
the University who had grave objections 
to subscribe to those formularies. As 
perhaps that Member in the House who 
had last come from the university, he 
felt himself bound to give his testimony 
upon that point. He knew many young 
men at Oxford who, though intending 
to take holy orders, felt their consciences 
sorely tried by the subscription, and 
were unwilling to enter into the ministry, 
in consequence of the rigidity of the tests 
imposed by subscription. So much was 
that the case, that in many of the ser- 
mons preached before the University of 
Oxford an endeavour was made to soften 
the rigidity of the subscriptions. Young 
men were told that subscription did not 
imply rigid adherence to every jot and 
tittle of the Articles, but many of them 
felt, rightly or wrongly, that this was 
paltering with their consciences. They 
knew very well that the aubscription in its 
literal meaning did bind them to the ac- 
ceptance of—he would not say every letter, 
but at least every paragraph of the Ar- 
ticles and every doctrine enunciated in the 
Liturgy. Many clergymen of the Church, 
who had remained within its communion 
for a length of time, had actually given up 
luerative benefices rather than go on pro- 
fessing doctrines to which they had sub- 
scribed, but which they did not believe 
in their rigid and literal interpretation. 
It might be asked how these scruples had 
arisen now, after so many years of ac- 
quiescence. The fact was, that the Church, 
of England was passing through a crisis 
in its history. During the last seventeen 
years there had been five great ecclesiasti- 
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cal trials, and in the course of these pro- 
ceedings the Articles and the essential doc- 
trines of the Liturgy had been elaborated 
into a code of law more precise and definite 
than ever before existed. The consequence 
had been that the consciences of candidates 
for ordination and of ministers of the Chureh 
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had been more directly touched than for- 
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selves to the consciences of the clergy. If, 
then, there was great danger in changin 

the furmularies, the only alternative lef 
was to relax the terms of the subscription 
to those formularies. But, on the other 
side, it was denied that subscription involved 
an implicit assent to every letter contained 
in those formularies. Well, if that were 


merly ; and when they saw particular words | the case, the advocates of the proposed 
and doctrines in the liturgy and articles| change only asked that this should be 
pressed against their brother clergy, they | plainly stated, instead of being left an open 
felt that every single doctrine therein con-| question. The clergymen who preached 
tained might be pressed against them- | before the University in favour of giving a 
selves, and that in their subscriptions they | limited interpretation to the words of the 
were required to subscribe ex animo to | subscription were only asking for the re. 
every word of the doctrines contained in moval of the burden from the consciences 
the formularies. Now, what was the sub- | of those young men who were unable to 
scription? It was the most rigid form of make the subscription in the rigid sense 
words that man could devise. It was im- | which many of them considered imperative, 
possible to bind the consciences of men | It had been remarked that during the late 
closer than the subscription bound them. | coutroversies the Church had evinced 9 
He concurred in the opinion that it was | readiness to anathematize the authors of 
perfectly impossible to dispense with all | certain obnoxious and strange doctrines, 
tests and to trust entirely to the laws. | but she had been slow to bring forward 


Uhurch societies, by their very nature, 
could not trust entirely to laws. They 
must have some kind of subscription. It. 
was a question of conscience, and it was, 
necessary that for ecclesiastics there should 
be certain tests. But the question was, 
what were the tests that were applied ? 
Were they such as grave men could con- | 
scientiously accept in their literal sense ? 
The measure of justice which was asked for 
was so small, so microscopic, that hon. 
Members seemed scarcely able to conceive 
that something more was not involved. | 
They conjured up giants and made moun- | 
tains of mole-hills, If the measure were | 


any direct proof of the truth of the doc- 
trines impugned. In his opinion, the Chureh 
of England, being founded on truth, had 
nothing to fear from the most open and 
complete discussion of the most agitating 


“questions ; but if they took away from the 


service of the Church the educated men 
of the Universities, if they weaned away 
those who did honour to the Chureh, and 
if not only the quantity of ministers re- 
quired was diminished but the quality was 
changed also, would it not be a serious 
loss to the Chureh of England if she were 
unable, upon occasions of importance or 
urgency, to produce champions able and 


carried, it was said, it would bring confusion | willing to stand up for her doctrines, and 
and chaos into the Church, and men would | to refute the errors and heresies which 
be found going about preaching all surts| might from time to time be brought for- 
of strange new doctrines. But the party | ward? That was her real danger. If she 
with whom he (Mr. Butler- Johnstone) | lost the services of one man unjustly, that 


acted in this matter, did not ask any- 
thing of the sort. They admitted that 
tests must exist. But they demanded 
that those tests should be plain and in- 
telligible—such as would recommend them- 
‘selves to the consciences of the clergy. 
It had been suggested that the formu- 
laries should be revised and altered. But 
the difficulty involved in such a course 
wus clearly pointed out. If they ever 
opened the gate to innovation in that re- 
‘spect, they would run the risk of rending the 
Church asunder. His advice was to keep the 
formularies they had got—they had served 
for good purposes for three centuries, and 
in the aggregate they recommended thew- 
Mr. Butler-Johnstone 





one man might have turned out an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and have proved the 
redemption and salvation of the Chureh. 
The danger of the Church was of losing 
her hold upon the educated mind of the 
country, and upon the hearts and affections 
of those who wished to devote tlemselves 
to her service, but who were restrained 
from doing so simply because they felt that 
a heavy weight was placed upon their con- 
sciences by the subscription. It was ad- 
mitted that the subscription was more 
rigid than was intended. Then, why, in 
the name of common sense, was it uot 
refurmed ; why was it nut framed to ex- 
press clearly what was really meant? A 
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declaration to this effeet :—‘* I approve 
the doctrines, discipline, and worship of 
the Church of England, and promise to 
conform myself thereto,’’ would, in addi- 
tion to the rigid examination of candi- 
dates, be quite sufficient to preserve unity 
of doctrine in the Church. He believed 
that the great danger to which he had allud- 
ed would be averted by the small and 
timely concession asked for, and he was 
certain that that was the opportune moment 
for such a change being made with advan- 
tage. If, however, they refused this con- 
cession, he was certain that the danger 
would go on gradually increasing, and that 
the consequences might be the refusal of 
all young men of ability and piety to take 
holy orders, It had been said that Parlia- 
ment ought not to interfere, but that steps 
should be taken somewhere else. 
would be delegating the decision of the 
matter almost to the Greek Kalends. Un- 
Jess Parliament interfered and _ insisted 
upon a change, no change would take place. 
But there was something peculiarly appro- 
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‘allow him so to call him, made the same 
pe with regard to the young men 
generally at the Universities—that they 
took the tests not in the plain sense which 
the words bore. Now he(Mr. Henley) lived 
near the University ; and although unfor- 
tunately he was not a young man, he did 
not think what was asserted as to the young 
men could be general without his having 
heard something about it. A good deal 
had been said about the abstinence of young 
men from taking orders. One material 
element which bore upon that question had 
| been omitted, and it was one in exactly the 
same direction in which they were invited 
to go further—namely, relaxing subscrip- 
tion. Ten years ago the House stripped 
the Church of that great nursing-mother, 
the fellowships in the Universities. It was 
no longer necessary that those who sought 
fellowships should intend to become mem- 
bers of the Church. The provision which 
pious men had made for those who entered 
}upon holy orders the impiety of the last 
| Parliament had taken away, and he thought 


Resolution. 








priate in the House of Commons interfering | that was some slight reason why there were 
in the matter. The subscriptions were im- | not quite so many candidates at the Univer- 
posed by Parliament, The assembly which | sity of Oxford, There was another matter, 
imposed them ought to relax them. They perhaps, not without influence. Within 


were imposed in times of political passion the same period they had had a great deal 
and sectarian animosity. These times had of what was called the light of reason in 


passed away. There now existed a spirit that University. How far that light of 
of kindness, and justice, and moderation. | reason, reflected by some of the most able, 
Let hon. Members—and especially those on the most influential, and the most amiable of 
that (the Opposition) side of the House—as | men, had unsettled young men’s minds, and 
they valued the institution of the Church | madethem indisposed to believeanything, he 
and her well-being for the future, pause was unable to say, but it was a question 
before giving a vote which, by maintaining | which had not been introduced to the notice 
the whole rigidity of subscription, might of the House. He did not think that the 
go on increasing the evil until it became case exactly stopped there. They were 
jusuperable and could not be removed. told that all that was asked was a little 

Mr. LEFROY said, he thought that in | Measure. The hon. Gentleman said, “ I 
these days of doubt and uncertainty in | adhere to the formularies, and I agree 
points of doctrine they ought not to en- | that it is dangerous to try to touch them.”’ 
counter the risk of making a change with- No person who had spoken was able to lay 


out due deliberation and reflection. He 
should, therefore, give a cordial vote for 
the Previous Question. 

Mr. HENLEY said, they had heard two 
extraordinary statements—one by the hon. 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Morrison), and 
the other by the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury (Mr. Butler-Johnstone). One of those 
hon. Gentlemen took upon himself to say 
that all persons who took these tests took 
them with mental’ reservations. He did 
not understand how any human being could 
take upon himself to make such an asser- 
tion with regard to others. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Canterbury, if he would 


_ his finger upon any point of the formularies 
or the Articles, and to say, ** This is what 
we want not to subscribe to.”” The hon. 
Gentleman went a great deal further, and 
said, ‘‘ We must have rigid subseription.’’ 
If the Articles were to remain the same, if 
the formularies were to remain the same, 
and if they were to have rigid subscription, 
where was there room for any change? [Mr. 
BurLer-Jonxstone: J said rigidly-main- 
tained subscription.] Rigidly-maintained 
subscription! They would see what that 
came to. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rather threw out, and the hon. Member 
for Maidstone took the same line, that there 
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mizht be a difference between a man pledg- 
ing himself to conform to a useful thing, 
and pledging himself to believe in it. That 
was very near what “ rigidly maintained” 
meant ; that was to say that a man pledged 
himself to conform to a useful thing which 
he did not believe. If he believed it, what 
objection was there to say so? If he con- 
formed without believing, what sort of 
morality was it? For a person to profess 
to subseribe to a doctrine or prayer who 
did not believe in it, and for him to go into 
the House of his Maker and use that prayer 
to the congregation not believing it him- 
self, was a kind of morality which he 
could not understand, nor did he believe 
the people of this country would under- 
stand it. It was said that the subserip- 
tions had grown up at different times. 
Was it not possible that there might have 
been a time when people were in the state 
to which it was wished to bring them now, 
ready to promise to use that which they 
did not believe, and therefore more rigid 
subscriptions were imposed? He did not 
see the wisdom of assenting to a Resolu- 
tion such as that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Maidstone, who did not indeed 
propose to cut the cable and let the ship 
go altogether loose, but who asked the 
House to agree to do something less than 
that, when no doubt he and those who 
supported his views would declare plainly 
enough what it was they actually required. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman would 
have been taking a more straightforward 
course if he had stated at first what it was 
he wanted to be done. It should be borne 
in mind that this country had an Estab- 
lished Church which enjoyed large re- 
venues. If those revenues were larger, 
they would not have so great a want of 
persons coming into the Church as at pre- 
sent. But large though they undoubtedly 
were, they were, he helieved, hardly suffi- 
cient for the need of those who were de- 
— upon them. Indeed, the hon. 

ember for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) could 
never again, in his opinion, fairly complain 
of the amount of those revenues, inasmuch 
as he had informed the House, from the 
pases of some book which he held in his 
rand, that there were 10,000 clergymen 
in the Church who had not each £100 a 
year. If that statement were correct, the 
resources of the Establishment could hard- 
ly be regarded as extravagant. But what, 
he would ask, would be the case of the 
Establishment, with revenues whether 
large or small, if Parliament were not to 


Mr. Henley 
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lay down strict rules as to who was to 
have them? Was there to be a scramble 
for them ? because that was what it would 
amount to if a contrary course were pur- 
sued. The State had declared that no 
persons should get a share of the property 
of the Church unless they entered into an 
engagement to agree to that form of faith 
which pious and learned men three hundred 
years ago had defined to be, as far as 
human wisdom could define anything, that 
which was the truth from the beginning, 
Such was the position in which they stood, 
and he, for his own part, would have been 
much better satisfied if the Government 
had met the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone with a direct negative, because, 
guarded though the course which they 
took had been by the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, still people would 
be led from the speech of the Secretary for 
the Home Department to infer that the 
Government were of opinion there ought. 
to be an alteration in the direction pro- 
posed. He the more regretted that that 
impression should prevail, because he did 
not think the Government would enter 
upon any such alterations, inasmuch as 
if they were to do so, they would be bring- 
ing, as it were, a sort of old house about 
their ears; and they were, he thought, too 
prudent and discreet to do anything of that 
kind. No good could, in his opinion, be 
effected by opening the question, unless it 
was proposed to admit parties in the most 
dishonest and immoral way, by allowing 
them to profess to use things in which 
they did not believe. No candidate who 
got in in that way, though he happened to 
have intellect, and he might have plenty 
of it, would confer the same benefits on 
the Church as an honest, pious man who 
might not be possessed of such an abun- 
dance of intellect. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Maidstone 
might, from what had taken place in the 
course of the discussion, argue well for 
the success of his Motion, if not at that 
time, at all events in a future year. It 
was evident that the opinions of the rising 
generation were favourable to a change, as 
testified by the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury ; nor was it, he contended, the wish 
of those who took that view to create & 
scramble for the revenues of the Church, 
but rather to obviate the conscientious 
scruples of those who would prefer retiring 
from the Church to remaining in the minis- 
try in defiance of the just scruples of cou: 
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science. The question was a most serious | deal with than ever the Church had in this 
one, because it was clear from the charges| country. It was therefore clear that rigid 
of the various bishops in their dioceses that’ tests were not necessary in order that the 
the number of young men who presented | Church should be maintained. The Chan- 
themselves for ordination was decreasing, | cellor of the Exchequer had adverted to 
and that the Church no longer got, as the | the single-mindedness and devotedness of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said she once | the clergy of the Established Church ; but 
did, the pick of those who went to the | he hoped those qualities would not be exhi- 
Universities. Now, he would say, in reply | bited by them in leaving their livings and 
to that right hon. Gentleman, who spoke in | a Church to which they were attached, be- 
a mysterious manner as to the expediency | cause their consciences would not allow them 
of any movement on the question com- | to make certain subscriptions. 
meneing out of doors, that it ought to | Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, no ineon- 
begin in that House and nowhere else. He | siderable portion of the discussion seemed 
could infer from the remarks of the right! to have turned on the reasons why young 
hon. Gentleman that he wished it to be ini- | men who went to the University would not 
tiated in Convocation ; but he (Mr. Henry | enter the Church. Many reasons had been 
Seymour) concurred in the opinion of the | suggested to account for that fact, which 
hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. Butler- | were somewhat of a prosaic and grovelling 
Johnstone) that it would be far more satis. | character. Some persons seemed to think 
factory to the country if it were to be dealt | that the reason was that more was to be 
with in Parliament. Great jealousy was) got in other professions. Others believed 
felt of the increasing discussiona in Convo- that the falling-off arose from the fact that 
cation, and there were, he believed, many | the Church offered prises which were infi- 
Churehmen who would not at all object } nitely smaller than she did when young men 
to see that body altogether ebolished. The | were so anxious to join the ministry ; while 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox-| the most pertinent suggestion of all had 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) alluded to the nature | been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
of the tests which were required ; but he was | the Member for Oxfordshire, when he said 
not prepared to enter into their history. | that fellowships were no longer exclusively 
He might, however, observe that the test | appropriated tothe Church. But although 
of assent and consent to everything in the | exceedingly intelligible grounds were thus 
Prayer Book was, as well as he could re-| stated to show why young men should not 
collect, imposed in the reign of Queen | go into orders at the present day, he could 
Elizabeth. [A laugh.] Well, he did not | not help feeling that the mere spiritual and 
in the least remember when it was imposed, | religious grounds were much enveloped in 
but he knew the reason of its imposition| mystery. He could not exactly discover 
was that many clergymen at the time said | from the course of the debate in what the 
they would give their assent and consent | scruples of those young men consisted, or 
as far as the word of God permitted. Some | what manner of men they were. As far as 
hon. Gentlemen, however, said, ‘* The! he could see, they asked for no change in 
Bible is nothing to us. We will oblige you | the formularies, Then it was said that they 
without reference to anything in the Bible | did not wish to make any dishonest sub- 
to subseribe a dogmatic test which we and | scription, but to subscribe the Articles pre- 
our co-religionists hold.’’ But it should be | cisely in the way in which they were im- 
borne in mind that the times when the test | posed by law. Now, there was no doubt 
was framed were times of violent passion ;} as to that. The law required subscription, 
and that being so, it appeared to him to be | in accordance with their plain and gramma- 
only proper that in these days of modera-| tical meaning. It appeared that the young 
tion they should dispense with that which | men perfectly agreed with the Articles, 
was then, perhaps, properly imposed. Could | and were willing to go into the Church and 
the Church, he might ask, do without those | preach them, and maintain them to the end 
tests? The Episcopal Church in America | of their lives ; but they were afflicted with 
was held together by a test exactly the | an inexplicable bashfulness, whieh forbade 
same as that which was mentioned by the | them to say 80 on paper. They believed 
hon, Member for Canterbury, conveying a| in the Articles, but they were unable to 
general agreement in the doctrine and | express that belief; and they further said, 
liturgy of the Church ; nor should it be | thatif the requisition that they should pro- 
forgotten that the Episcopal Church in | fess their belief was removed, they would 
America had had far greater differences to | come into the Church, and earnestly preach 
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the very Articles which they declined to 
subseribe. It was utterly impossible for 
him to believe that that was an accurate 
representation of the state of the minds of 
the young men at Oxford. He had no 
doubt that a great intellectual movement 
was going on, and that there were more 
men who were unwilling to go into the 
Church than there used to be; but the 
cause lay much deeper than the opposition 
to subscription. The hon. Member for 
Canterbury had betrayed that. He called 
this an infinitesimal measure of justice. 
Such an expression implied, that if more 
were granted, that would have been justice 
too, and therefore that he sought for more. 
The truth was, it was not merely the sub- 
scription that was objected to—it was the 
Articles themselves. [ Jronical cheers. ] 
Hon. Members cheered scornfully, as 
though he were stating some truism ; but 
this had been steadily denied throughout 
the debate. It had been said that no al- 
teration of the formularies was required, 
that it was only the subscription which was 
odious. The truth had been glanced at by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire. An intellectual movement 
against the truths which these Articles en- 
shrined had been commenced and was 
going on at Oxford. Owing to the subsi- 
dence of the great controversies which had 
occupied the last thirty years, there was 
now more unbelief than there had prevailed 
before within the recollection of the oldest 
Member of that House ; and it was not un- 
belief upon small points. It was not un- 
belief upon points with which they might 
dispense; it was unbelief which went to 
the foundations of their religion, and with 
which therefore they could not compromise. 
The hon. Member for Maidstone did him 
the honour to refer to him, and to antici- 
pate that, as he was pleased to term it, he 
should pour out the vials of his wrath upon 
him. He was sure that nothing so kindly 
and inoffensive as the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman could excite wrath in any one ; 
but if he might give him a little counsel, 
he would recommend him, next time he 
brought forward this Motion, to ascertain 
precisely what he himself wanted. He did 
not think that he had yet made that dis- 
covery. The hon. Member for Canterbury 
said that the reasons why the subscription 
of the articles was more burdensome now 
than it had been during the last two hun- 
dred years was, that this was an age of ec- 
clesiastical trials. Ecclesiastical trials were 
not produced by subscriptions, nor would 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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the abolition of subscriptions put an end 
to such trials. But, no doubt, the hon. 
Gentleman pointed to the real source of 
the evil. If they wanted to attract to the 
Church the young men who now declined 
it, they must get rid of the law under 
which these trials were held. The foun- 
dations of faith were shaken, and men’s 
minds were casting about for something to 
believe. It was on that account, as much 
as on any other, that difficulty had been 
found in introducing the higher intellects 
of the day into the service of the Chureh; 
and if they wanted to remove that diffi- 
culty, they must go much further thaw 
the Motion before the House. They 
must abolish not only subseription, but 
all the legal penalties for heresy. They 
must open wide the gates of the Church 
and let into it every species of be- 
liever. They must close the doors to 
none. The day was past when they could 
keep out the Unitarian and let in the Cal- 
vinist. It was a question of all the deepest 
and widest elements of their faith ; and if 
they wished to remove the grievances which 
had arisen, there was nothing left for them 
but to admit each man to the pulpit to 
preach, not what his Church maintained, 
but precisely what he liked, to the congre- 
gation. That he apprehended to be the 
real grievance ; that, he believed, was the 
only remedy. It was said that the forms of 
subscription were a tyranny. He believed, 
on the contrary, that they were a safe- 
guard against tyranny. The hon. Member 
for Maidstone, throughout his speech, ap- 
peared to forget, that if they took away the 
tests which existed by law, the officers of 
the Chureh would take immediate measures 
to protect themselves, The bishops could 
refuse ordination to any man they liked. 
They could close the doors of the Chureh 
as narrowly as they pleased, if they were 
challenged so to do. Hitherto they had 
abstained from taking such course ; but 
as soon as the legal guarantee was gone, 
and they knew that the necessity for ordi- 
nation was the only check which pre- 
vented the pulpits of the Church being oc- 
cupied by persons who absolutely disagreed 
with its doctrines, they would set up 
checks and tests of their own far more 
rigid than those which it was proposed to 
abolish. Professor Stanley, in that elo- 
quent and able pamphlet to which allusion 
had been made, referred to the cases of 
other denominations, and stated, with some- 
thing like triumph, that the Baptists and 
Independents had no tests, but that they 
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had been able to preserve the purity of! 


their Churches. He had no doubt that that 
was true; but what really happened was 
this,—the candidate for orders in those 
communities was made to profess his faith 
verbally, and the officer whose duty it was 
to ordain judged for himself whether he 
should admit him or not. There was no 
formal test or subscription, but it was 
absolutely in the discretion of the ordaining 
oficer whether a man should be admitted 
toorders or not. Let them imagine the 
existence of such a state of things in the 
Church of Kngland. Let them suppose 
questions such as those which were put 
by the Bishop of Exeter to Mr. Gorham 
or others similarly precise in the oppo- 
site direction, being asked of candidates 
in every diocese. Could they imagine a 
state of things more full of confusion or 
more damaging to the Church, than that 
each bishop should prescribe the form of 
faith for his own diocese, and should supply, 
by new and minute questions invented by 
himself to meet the controversies of the 
day, the place of those tests which they 
were now with rash hands trying to take 
away? Such a system could produce | 
nothing but chaos and difference of opinion 
between one diocese and another. A High | 
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of three years against that of two hundred. 
Two hundred years furnished a better 
average of the ordinary tendencies of 
humanity. There was a great sore at that 
moment. They felt it, and smarted under 
its disgrace, and were anxious to find a 
remedy ; but from the fact that for two 
hundred years the Church had flourished 
under the system which they desired to 
abolish, could they not draw the conclusion 
that the present melancholy state of things 
was only transitory? However bad it was, 
however disgraceful it might seem, how- 
ever much they might desire to remedy it, 
there was, it seemed to him, ample comfort 
in the facts before them. They knew that 
human nature did not change so much, 
that the spirit which had reigned before 
would reign again, and that in future as in 
past years they would see men of deep 
piety and fervent devotion able to spend 
life of usefulness in the service of the 
Church, and able to accept these tests with- 
out the slightest reluctance, and without 
the slightest tampering with their con- 
sciences, just as they had been able to do 
through the years which had been the 
glory and the fame of the Church of 


Resolution. 


| England. 


Mr. DISRAELI : It is with reluctance 


Church diocese would produce a High that I rise, Sir, after the very able 
Church clergy; a Low Church diocese a speech of my noble Friend, who has 
Low Church clergy ; there would be Infi- | touched, and touched with so much force, 
delity in one place and Romanism in another. | on many of the important topics that we 
The only passage in his hon. Friend’s have discussed this evening. But really 
speech with which he was disposed to find |1 cannot reconcile it to myself to pass 
fault was that in which he said that the|over in silence the course which the 
present system compelled clergymen to| House has resolved, partly, I believe, 
tamper with their consciences. That was from accident, to take this evening — a 
an imputation against the whole clerical | harmless one, no doubt, if followed with 
body of the present day, which was not/a clear understanding on both sides, of 
justified by any facts. Nor was it con-| the feelings and opinions under which it 
fined to the clergy of the present day. F or | was adopted. I cannot myself at all 
two hundred years these tests had beencon-| agree that moving the Previous Ques- 
stantly and cheerfully subscribed by some | tion was a proper mode in which to en- 
tix generations of clergymen. All these counter the Motion of the hon. Member 
men, all the great lights of the Church |for Maidstone, and I believe that is 
since 1662, were by the sweeping denun-j not an opinion peculiar to myself. From 
ciation of his hon. Friend accused without | circumstances of a technical and pass- 
exception of having been compelled to, ing nature the House has adopted that 
tamper with their consciences. That was/ course; and my right hon. Friend the 
an imputation which no one had a right to; Member for the University of Cambridge 
make. That long experience was the best | having acquiesced in it—I fancied with 
answer to the statements which had been | some reluctance—I do not think it be- 








made. They might depend upon it that 
an experience of two hundred years was a 
better guide than the experience of his 
hon. Friends the Members for Canterbury 
or Plymouth. Oxford life was but three 
Years in duration, and it was the experience 
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coming towards one whom I always wish 

to treat with that deep respect which he 

deserves, to disturb the arrangement at 

which the House has arrived. But feel- 

ing the importance of this question, and 

knowing that the vote given and the 
Y 
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procedure adopted to-night may be here- 
after represented to the disadvantage of 
those who object to the Motion, 1 beg to 
say, that though after the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the course 
we are about to adopt is, I am happy to 
believe, perfectly harmless, and one not 
altogether devoid of propriety, it is not 
the one which | myself should have sug- 
gested. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin said he should 
give a cordial vote for the Motion of the 
Previous Question. I have, in the course 
of my time, voted occasionally for the 
Previous Question, but I never gave a cor- 
dial vote for it; and, of all the Motions 
made in this House, it is one which I 
should least expect, and which I have 
never previously known, to receive the 
cordial adhesion of any lon. Gentleman. 
I should never adopt voting for the Pre- 
vious Question as a testimony of the 
ardour of my feeling, or of the strength 
of my conviction. 

This important discussion, the result 
of which will not pass away with the 
transient debate of to-night, commenced 
with the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Maidstone, in which he 
appeared, as I understood him, to coun- 
sel the relaxation of the subscription to 
the Articles and the Liturgy, in defer- 
ence to the overwhelming power of public 
opinion. The hon. Gentleman feels that 
his ease is irresistible, because he is sup- 
ported and animated by the invincible 
~— of public opinion. The hon. Mem- 

r for Pontefract, who followed, giving a 


partial adhesion to the views of the hon. 


Member for Maidstone, counselled us 
to take, not an identical, but a limited 
course in the same direction, on a ground 
totally adverse—namely, that publie opi- 
nion cannot be trusted, that its delete- 
rious tendencies must be fenced out and 
guarded against. The House, after hear- 
ing the statement of the Minister, agreed 
not to support either the Original Motion 
or the Amendment ; but it eonsented to 
a course which, without explanation, pives 
an implied assent to the position of the 
hon, Member for Maidstone, and also to 
the Gentleman who proposed the Amend- 
ment, by admitting that there are grounds 
entitling the question to the consideration 
of this House. Now, what are those 
grouvds? Subseription to the Articles 
and to the Prayer Book is objeeted to— 
I am now trying to give a general de- 
scription of the main arguments we have 
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heard—because they are opposed to thag 
comprehensive character which I sup 

all of us are agreed that the Church should 
assume and maintain. No one is more 
in favour of the comprehensive character 
of the Church of England than myself ; 
but I would make this condition—that 
the comprehensiveness of the Chureh of 
England should be based on Church prin. 
ciples. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Maidstone, as others before him 
have done, pointed out the origin of the 
Act of Charles I1., to which he sup 
poses such injurious effects upon the eom- 
prehensive character of the Church may 
be ascribed. He has shown us how many, 
who might be included in the pale of the 
Chureh, are no longer found in its fold; 
and he has denounced the ancient legis- 
lation, the consequences of which may be 
found in our present situation. I doubt 
very much the general justice of this 
criticism, and I doubt whether it was 
possible at that time, or at any time, in 
this country, or perhaps in any eountry, 
to prevent in matters of religion what is 
called Dissent. 1 look upon Dissent—I 
am sure the hon. Member for Sheffield 
will pardon me fer saying it—as a weak- 
ness incident to humanity. Look at the case 
of the Roman Catholic religion. I will be 
bound I could show, if it were necessary, 
that there has been as much dissent, as 
much heresy, as much schism, in the 
Church of Rome as in the Church of Eng- 
land. ~ But the dissent has oceasioually 
been foreibly suppressed, the sehism has 
in some instances been adroitly managed, 
and the heresy has found a safety valve in 
the institution sometimes even of monastic 
orders. You have found this in a religion 
established on the principle of infallibility, 
and in countries where that religion has 
been supported by the Civil Power, as- 
suming, generally, an arbitrary character. 
What, then, can we expect in a country 
where, instead of infallibility, religion is 
founded upon the principle of free inquiry 
—and where, though that religion has, 
generally speaking, been supported by the 
Civil Power, that Civil Power has yet 
been established on the principle of civil 
liberty? 

It is only as politicians and as states- 
men that we may presume to speak in this 
House upon this subject, and I maintain 
that in modern times, since that year 1662 
which has been just quoted to the House, 
no English statesman has ever contem- 
plated that the Charch of England, though 
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founded on a catholic creed, should at the 
same time command a catholic communion, 
For the last two hundred years no States- 
man has contemplated that the whole 

ulation of England should be within 
the pale of the national Church. What 
has been contemplated in these centuries 
of what I may call the practical working 
of our Constitution has been this—that 
there should be a standard of religious 
truth established by the State in the 
country; that the religious principle should 
be recognized as une of the most important 
and influential in the conduct of Govern- 
ment; that the Government of this country 
should not be reduced to a mere question 
of police ; but that we should seek to in- 
fluence the conduct of men by the highest 
sanction which can be conceived. Sir, I 
say that object has been successfully ac- 
eomplished by the Church in its connec- 
tion with the State in England during the 
last two centuries. We have to-night a 
new system commended to our notice, 
which is to bring about a state of affairs 
more comprehensive. The first principle 
of this new system is, that not only the 
ereed of the Church should be catholic, 
but that the communion should be catholic, 
and that we should all belong to the same 
Church— a doctrine not very favourable at 


the outset to that principle of religious 
liberty which, I believe, is still much 


esteemed in this country, When you 
analyse this doctrine it comes to this:— 
The comprehensive Chureh is, in fact, to 
tea Church founded very much on the 
same principles as that federal constitution 
of America, of which in this House we 
have heard so much and so often, and with 
regard to which recently we have witnessed 
wwch strange and startling experiences. 
All-ereeds are to belong to one Church, 
but all creeds are to retain their own par- 
ticular opinions. But that experiment has 
been tried to a great degree on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. You have had it in 
Germany; you may see its effects to a 
tetlain degree, in France; and you may 
trace them not only in Europe, but in 
America. You have what without offence 
may be called an infidel Church, com- 
posed of various sections of the population, 
wme of them often influenced by fanati- 
tl impulses. If on the Continent such 
m experiment has not been over-suc- 
cessful, what are our chances of success 
i England, where feelings on religious 
wbjects are so deep and enthusiastic ? 
No one can doubt that the consequences 
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would be of a perilous character, perhaps 
disastrous to the State, and entailing 
results which none would dare to con- 
template, and all must wish to avoid. 
Therefore, I very much doubt whether 
this system of comprehension on which the 
relaxation of these tests is recommended is 
a sound one. A Church may be so com- 
prehensive that no one may comprehend it. 

It is really a question for us to consider, 
if this Act of Charles II., which has been 
so much vituperated to-night, had not been 
passed, what might not have been the his- 
torical fortunes of this country. It is per- 
fectly absurd to consider the Act of Unifor- 
mity in an abstract sense without reference 
to the spirit of the time in which it was 
passed, and without any relation to the 
events which preceded it. The hon. Member 
for Poole (Mr. D. Seymour) told us that it 
was passed in a time of passion, It is very 
well for us to describe a period as a time of 
passion ; but what we describe as a time 
of passion was, in fact, a time of feeling. 
Men thought and felt, and they did some- 
thing. All the great things done in the 
history of England were done in a time of 
passion. If you scrutinize the means and 
motives by which the great statutes and 
the great charters of English liberties were 
obtained, on which were established the 
deep foundations of the glorious edifice of 
our social life, you may make as good a case 
out against them as against Archbishop 
Sheldon. Take the Grand Remonstrance. 
It was carried by @ casting vote, or some- 
thing of the sort. You might say who 
cares for a political document which de- 
pends on such a pedigree; and yet I do 
not suppose any one would be swayed by a 
criticism of that sort on the great doctrines 
which were vindicated and upheld by the 
Grand Remonstrance. The language of 
those tests has been much criticized to- 
night. Some hon. Gentlemen have ex- 
pressed their approbation of them as a 
whole, but they say there is a word here 
which does not please them, an expression 
which might be altered. But is this the 
tove in which we ought to view the ancient 
documents of the nation, upon which its 
most important conditions depend. Take 
the Bill of Rights. I will be bound to say, 
that if I were to give notice that on going 
into Committee of Supply on Friday night, 
say, I would introduce the Bill of Rights 
to the notice of the House, and make a 
Motion upon it, I would make such a case 
out againat the Bill of Rights by criticizing 
all its articles that I should stand in almost 
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as eminent a position as the hon. Member 
for Maidstone. I dare say I should have 
some followers, if not many in this House, 
at least out of it; and no doubt it would 
take a position among Parliamentary ques- 
tions. But I do not think that any sane 
than, without any reference to the justice 
of my criticisms, would say that it was a 
wise thing, or for the welfare of the coun- 
try. to call the Bill of Rights into question; 
on the contrary, I am quite sure that any 
person who took such a course would assume 
that position in political life to which he was 
fairly entitled. I would say, therefore, with 
all respect for the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone, that that part of his case which rests 
upon the expediency of making the Church 
comprehensive, and upon the injurious ef- 
fect which the Act of Uniformity has had 
ou its comprehensive character, is neither 
sound nor true; and that, in fact, if you 
are to indulge in what I would presume to 
call dilettante criticism, there is searcely any 
record of our rights —searcely anything 
which was ever done by the great men who 
| sem us in this and the other House of 

arliament which may not be cavilled at, 
questioned, and improved. But the result 
would be that the edifice of our rights and 
liberties—of our political and social life, 
which has been raised at so much pains 
and so much risk, would be reduced to no- 
thing—it would be resolved into its original 
elements—the fabric would eramble into 
dust. 

I admit that there are grave reasons for 
the hon. Gentleman bringing forward this 
question, other than the argument that by 
relaxing the terms of subscription you may 
render the Church more comprehensive in 
her character. I have no doubt that there 
are reasons peculiar to the present time 
which act with great force, and have great 
influence on masses of society, more espe- 
cially on that youthful portion of society 
to which we must look forward, whether as 
clergymen to continue the ministration of 
the offices of our Church or as laymen to 
be among its ardent supporters. Their 
existence has been frankly admitted to- 
night, and especially by recent speakers. 
I think there is in the times in which we 
live a circumstance which distarbs the pub- 
lie mind, which has influenced the spirit of 
youth, and has acted very injuriously on 
those who would otherwise enter into holy 
orders. It is quite unwise to conceal it, 
and it is idle to explain it, as is the fashion 
even in high places, by statistical argu- 
ments. I do not believe that the want of 
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candidates for ordination is to be accounted 
for by the enormous nuggets which are to 
be discovered in Australia, or by the large 
fortunes said to be realized by civil engi- 
neers. I believe the youth of England are 
actuated by more noble and generous feel- 
ings. 1 was myself once young, and 
committed many follies ; but in that time 
of my life I can most frankly declare 
that I was not influenced by such consi- 
derations, and I believe the generation to 
which we look forward with hope and con- 
fidence is equally free from such degrading 
ideas and sordid motives. Still, it cannot 
be concealed that there is much in the 
theological studies of this country, much 
in the theological productions of the day, 
which naturally would influence and dis. 
turb the ardent and susceptible mind of 
youth. 

The hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Motion informed us, and I agree 
with him, that it is likely that for many 
years questions respecting the Church 
and religion may be brought under the 
consideration of the British Parliament. 
I trust, however, that we shall be able 
to discuss those questions in a manner be- 
coming our position—that we shall remem- 
ber that we are not a lay synod, but that 
we are the Reformed Parliament of Eng- 
land. I hope that when those questions 
come before as we shall not discuss them 
like those Members of the Long Parlia- 
ment, who on occasion pulled their thumb 
Bibles from their waiscoat pockets, and 
enforced their arguments pro and con. by 
quoting chapter and verse. On the con- 
trary, I hope that we shall remember the 
constitutional and social position which we 
occupy, and meet the difficulty without ex- 
citing any feelings but those which are 
suited to the unimpassioned sphere of the 
British Parliament. But without entering 
into any religious controversy, I would ven- 
ture to say that there is nothing very new, 
nothing very original, and nothing very 
alarming in this periodical appearance of 
a particular branch of literature which 
is supposed to have affected the opinion 
of the country and to have rendered it 
necessary that we should suddenly and 
precipitately alter the Act of Uniformity. 
It is important that we should remember 
this. I would venture to say to those 
who are young — because, though they 
have devoted themselves with so much care 
to the cultivation of their minds, they 
may be pardoned for not being perfectly 
aware of what has happened with reference 
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to this subject before—that there is nothing 
new in these doubts which have been 
thrown out, and which appear to have re- 
cently agitated some portions of the public 
mind. A century and a half ago, at a 
time when England was in a state of great 
civilization, these views were very preva- 
lent in this country—much more prevalent 
than at present. It was a natural reaction 
from that immense triumph of Puritanism 
which had destroyed the institutions of the 
country, and which apparently had effected 
an enduring change in the national cha- 
racter. That Puritanic spirit passed away, 
however, and left behind great latitudina- 
rianism as @ consequence, which ended in 
ageueral spirit of scepticism. The state 
of things was far more alarming then than 
now. The most alarming thing now, it is 
said, is that an infidel may be made a 
bishop ; but infidels then were actually 
made bishops. There was at that time 
a large body of the ablest writers and 
most eminent men that England ever pro- 
duced devoted with greater courage, and 
ina far more unblushing manner than is 
now the fashion, to the propagation of 
those ideas which are now circulated with 
more modesty, and perhaps with a more 
timid spirit. You had men of high po- 
sition, Ministers of State, and other dis- 
tinguished persons among the educated 
and influential classes of society adopting 
these opinions in the reign of George 1. 
What happened? A century passed away, 
and what permanent effect was produced by 
these opinions, although they produced a 
literature of their own, which was second 
to none in acuteness and learning, and 
although they were sanctioned by persons 
in high places? What have been the 
consequences, I will not say to the Church 
of England, but to the faith accepted by 
that Church? Why, there never was a 
period in which the religion of this country, 
and especially the religion embalmed in 
the offices of the Church of England, was 
ever more influential, or more expansive, 
or flourished more than in the century that 
has elapsed since that time. And I defy 
any one to bring me passages impugning 
the faith of the Scriptures in any works 
recently published in which these doctrines 
are urged with more power or more learn- 
ing than by the writers of that period. 
But then it may be said that England 
isan insular country, and that Englishmen 
are a peculiar people ; that they have an 
aristocracy, and a Church possessing terri- 
torial power ; that the middle classes are 
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bigoted, and the aristocratic classes inter- 
ested in preserving the Church, and that 
by a combination of circumstances it has 
happened that a natural result has not been 
attained. But we have seen the same 
causes at work on a much larger scale, 
and at a period more recent, in a neigh- 
bouring country—a country that is not 
insular, that has destroyed its aristocra- 
cy, subverted its priesthood, plundered its 
Church, and left no prizes to be competed 
for in it. We have heard that the reason 
why there are less candidates for orders in 
the Church of England is that so many 
prizes have been taken away. But what 
happened in the Church of France when 
all its property had been taken? The 
whole institutions of the land, ecclesiastical 
and otherwise, were erased ; yet, as if by 
magic, parish churches have re-appeared in 
the 30,600 districts of France; aud although 
they have had monarchies, empires, and 
republics, and may have in the future a 
combination of Government which no one 
can anticipate, yet the Christian Church in 
that country counts at present more power- 
ful and more numerous adherents than ever. 
Therefore, I say, that it is a great mistake, 
and an opinion not sanctioned by expe- 
rience, to suppose that we are encountering 
a novel and revolutionary phase of opinion, 
and that in consequence of views which have 
before this been advanced, have flourished, 
and then disappeared, the House of Commons 
is to meet in a panic to revise the great 
title deeds of the Church of England, and 
to say in this hasty moment of the introduc- 
tion of a new philosophy that the measures 
taken by the great statesmen and Churchmen 
of the days of the Stuarts at an important 
crisis were a profound mistake, seeing that 
they have only secured for England two cen- 
turies of tranquillity and repose! Totally 
repudiating as materials for legislation on 
such a subject the passing accidents of the 
hour, whieh, however, naturally influence 
the youthful mind of the country, I will 
make one remark on the character of the 
subscription, and on the Creeds and Arti- 
cles which are now brought forward as 
unsuited to the age in which we live, and 
which are regarded as so objectionable that 
a Ministry to whom is intrusted the defence 
of the institutions of the country are not 
resolute enough to come forward and op- 
pose the very crude Resolution before the 
House, but are obliged to meet it with the 
Previous Question. 

I have understuod from every Gentleman 
who has spoken tu night, except the can- 
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did Member for Sheffield, that he is in fa- 
vour of maintaining the Established Church 
of this country. The advantages which 
accrue from the existence of the Chureh 
of England have been adverted to by dif- 
ferent speakers; and from the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Motion, and the 
hon. Member for Pontefract, who moved 
the Amendment—I have not heard from 
any of the speakers any objection or in- 
sinuation against the wisdom of maintain- 
ing the Church of this country. Well, 
but what do you mean by a Church? I 
say, no Creed, ro Church. How can you 
have a Church without a creed, articles, 
formularies, and a subscription? If you 
object to a creed, to formularies, and to 
articles, tell us so, and then we shall 
understand the question before us. We will 
discuss that question, and the nation must 
decide which side they will adopt. But if 
you are to have a Church, I maintain you 
must have symbols of union among those 
who are in communion with that Church. 
That I hope is not bigotry, for we must 
speak on this subject as politicians, and 
not intrude our private religious convic- 
tions on any Member of this House, but 
consider this weighty matter with refer- 
euce to the happiness of society, and the 
means of lofty and virtuous Government, 
by the aid of which we may prevent Govern- 
ment from degenerating into a mere machi- 
nery of police, We are agreed. then, that we 
shall have a Church, and that it shall be 
maintained, Well, I want to know how 
are we to liave a Church without a symbol 
of union among those who are in commu- 
nion with it? No one has told us. If 
we are to have a Church without articles, 
creeds, or formularies, we shall have the 
the most pernicious and the most dange- 
rous institution which ever yet existed in 
any country, the means of which for 
evil, under the disposition of able men, are 
entirely incalculable. We are’ often fa- 
voured by the hon. Member for War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) with bulletins 
on the progress of Jesuitism. The Jesuits 
have done great things, and we may hope 
that they may not rival their past achieve- 
ments ; but, whatever conception the hon. 
‘Gentleman may form of the evils which 
the Jesuits have inflicted or may inflict 
upon society, they never contemplated or 
acquired a more fatal influence than that 
which a Church may possess and must ex- 
ercise in a country like England, when it 
is a Cliureh without a creed, without arti- 
‘eles or formularies. 
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I would say one word on the courss 
which the Government have taken and 
may take on the religious controversies 
before us. How onght we to act? I think 
that no case has been made out at present 
to justify the course taken by the Govern. 
ment. I think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer misunderstood an expression of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Stamford, 
when he laid it down that my hon. Friend’s 
words justitied the course of the Govern- 
ment. I agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—every man of temperate mind 
must agree with him—that neither the 
articles of the Church nor the Prayer Book 
are perfect There may be blots in their 
composition. The Prayer Book may be 
Divine, but it is also human. But T 
do not see anything in the present state 
of affairs that justifies the course taken by 
the Government. Suppose there were cir. 
cumstances that justified the course taken 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone. Is 
the course taken by the Government that 
which they ought to take? I do not think 
it is. If this House be ever of opinion 
that the title deeds of the Church require 
to be revised, in however modified 4 


manner, it does appear to me that the 
inquiry should not originate in either House 


of Parliament. It has been said in the 
course of this debate that the Act of Uni- 
formity at present in question is an Act of 
Parliament, and that as it originated in Par- 
liament, its revision and formal reconstruc- 
tion ought to take place there. With regard 
to that, I say the character of Parliament 
in the reign of Charles II. and of Victoria 
is decidedly and essentially different. Par- 
liament is no longer a lay synod, and there- 
fore it cannot of right and with propriety 
assume such a function. No doubt, if a 
revision were to take place, the opinion of 
Parliament must ultimately be given on 
the general merits of the question. But 
it would not enter into every ecclesiastical 
detail and religious difference of opinion, 
if for no other reason, from that innate 
sense of propriety which always guides 
it. But, I say, if revision be necessary, 
it is from the temporal head of our Church 
that measure should flow, and by the Queen, 
and by the Queen alone, it should be indi- 
cated. A Royal Commission is the proper 
medium by which any change which may 
be necessary either in the Articles or Li- 
turgy of the Church could alone be brought 
under the consideration of authority. What 
authority? The hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Henry Seymour) says, ** Who would 
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trast the discussion of this question to Con- 
vocation? I regret that Convocation has 
ever been called into existence, and I trust 
its attributes and functions will soon be 
terminated.”’ [Cheers from below the gang- 
way on the Government side.| I cannot 

with that opinion; Ieannot symputhize 
with thatcheer. It seems to me—and | say 
it with the greatest courtesy —extremely 
bigoted and narrow-minded. Why should 
Convocation be silenced? Convocation is 
a representative body, and should therefore 
recommend itself to the Liberal party ; it 
isa body which carries on its affairs hy 
public discussion, and therefore should be 
regarded, I think, with some respect by 
those who are devoted to reformed Parlia- 
ments. And I must say this of Convoca- 
tion: I admit that as at present con- 
stituted there are elements which render 
Convocation not altogether a satisfactory 
tribunal. But it does not follow that Con- 
vocation should be therefore altogether ab. 
rogated. Let us be just to Convocation. 
it was recalled into existence after a long 
lapse of time. It was unused to the func- 
tions which it was summoned to exercise. 
It consisted entirely of clergymen, and loud 
were the predictions that it would fail, and 
fail ignominiously. But I ask sensible and 
temperate men on both sides of the House, 
is it fair to give that character to the la- 
bours of Convocation since it has been re- 
vived? I say myself, revived as it has 
been after a long desnetude, trammelled as 
it has been, checked and controlled as it 
has been in a manner that would have 
broken the spirit and crushed the energies 
of any assembly, it has done many things 
deserving of approval, and, what is more, 
hes done that which all predicted it would 
not do in the brief term it has been per- 
mitted to exercise its powers—it has shown 
an extremely practical character. I would 
wish its basis were more comprehensive, 
and I cannot see how any appeal could be 
made to Convocation on such a question as 
that which has formed the subject of con- 
troversy to-night unless that basis were 
more comprehensive. You must associate 
vith it the other province and the Chureh of 
Ireland, and I myself think you ought to in- 
troduce thatlay element to which the Church 
of England has been so much indebted. 
Nor do I doubt that there are lay members 
of the Charch at the present moment who, 
from their learning, their knowledge of 
men, and their high character, might bring 
to Convocation such ability and reputation 
as Selden and Chillingworth might have 
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brought in former days. But if it be the 
opinion of Government that it is necessary 
to revise the Liturgy and Articles, they 
ought to proceed, not by moving the Pre- 
vious Question, but by the initiatory Act of 
the Crown whom they counsel ; and after 
a Royal Commission had been instituted 
and had terminated its labours, the result 
might, with propriety, be submitted to a 
Convocation constituted on the broad basis 
I have indicated, It may be said these are 
difficult questions; but it is the province of 
Government to cope with difficulties ; and 
whatever the decision arrived at might be, 
it would be ultimately laid before Parlin. 
ment, for no one contemplates that any 
decision upon such subjects would be satis- 
factory unless Parliament were consulted. 
We have heard to-night from the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Monckton 
Milnes) a warning not to submit to a sacer- 
dotal despotism. 1 entirely agree with the 
hon. Gentleman that no evil can perhaps 
be conceived for any country, but at all 
events none for a country like England, 
greater than to fall under a sacerdotal 
despotism, or that we should be at all inter- 
fered with in our free life by any priestly 
power. But it appears to me that the hon. 
Member for Pontefract has entirely mis- 
apprehended the question upon which he 
proposed an Amendment, and which one 
would think he did not resolve on until 
he had given sufficient consideration to the 
subject. Sir, my idea of a sacerdotal 
despotism, in the times in which we 
live, is not that the Inquisition will 
appear in this country, or that Arch- 
bishop Laud, in the form of the mild 
and benignant Metropolitan of Lambeth, 
may summon us again to a High Com- 
mission Court. But my idea of sacerdotal 
despotism is this, that a minister of the 
Church of England, whois appointed to ex- 
pound doctrine, should deem that he has 
a right to invent doctrine. That, Sir, is 
the sacerdotal despotism I fear. And 
it appears to me, that if the course which 
has been recommended to our consideration 
to-night is adopted, in that false guise in 
which such propositions are sometimes ex- 
hibited in this House and out of it, we shall 
not be secure from arriving at such a goal. 
I warn the House, however improbable it 
may appear, from the seemingly innocent 
form in which these simple and enlightened 
propositions have been brought before us, 
that they are propositions in favour of the 
priesthood, and not of the laity ; and the 
more their consequences are traced, the 
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more plainly that will be found to be the 
inevitable result. No doubt there are men 
of genius among the clergy, fine writers, 
men of learning and imagination, who ean 
easily picture to themselves what would 
be the consequence of the success of these 
endeavours. No doubt, the mere clergy- 
man would soon become a prophet. No 
doubt, you would have many churches, and 
the abounding eloquence, the exquisite 
learning, the fine sentiments, and the ad- 
mirable ingenuity, which pervade many of 
the publications which are put upon our 
tables, would produce consequences to 
the Charch of England very different 
from what have proceeded from this re- 
viled Act of Uniformity. But what I feel 
is this—if that course be pursued, I see 
no security for two hundred years of tran- 
quillity and toleration. I see no security for 
two hundred years which have resolved as 
great a problem in spiritual life as you have 
in political. It is the boast of this country 
that in politics it has reconciled order with 
liberty. What in its religious affairs is a 
greater triumph is this — it has com- 
bined orthodoxy with toleration. What 
security have you for such great results 
if you pursue the course which is insi- 
diously recommended to you now in so 
many ways and by so many changes? 
I prefer to stand upon the ancient ground. 
I see no reason whatever, why, if the 
occasion demands it, the temporal head of 
our Church should not call our attention to 
any necessary changes in our Articles and 
Liturgy. But though I see no reason, if the 
occasion requires it, why that should not be 
done, I can most sincerely say that hitherto 
no satisfactory case has been made out 
in favour of that course. I prefer to stand 
as we are—on a Church which lives in the 
historic conscience of the country, which 
comes down with the title deeds of its 
great Liturgy which we all can under- 
stand, because our fathers and our fore- 
fathers have contributed to its creation. 
Sir, I regret the course which we have 
taken to-night, although I trust, after this 
discussion, it will not be misunderstood, 
and that the country will feel that it is 
the determination of Parliament to stand 
in its spirit by the Church of England. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he did not intend 
to divide the House after the expression of 
opinion which he had heard that evening, 
but he was glad to find that the Home 
Sceretary and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer acceded to the principle of his 
Motion. [* No, no!’’] Those right hon. 
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Gentlemen had admitted that there was an 
improvement required in reference to the 
subscription. He was anxious to say he 
had not intended to convey to the House 
that men of sensitive honour and enlighten- 
ed mind were excluded from the Church b 
the subscription. All he had said was, that 
the subscription had such a tendency, 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he came 
down to the House intending not only not 
to vote on the question, but not to intrude 
himself on the House. He had sat in the 
House many years, but he |. .«| never taken 
any part in a discussion on the discipline or 
doctrine of the Church of England, and, 
while defending his own Church, he had 
never said a word offensive to any other 
person’s Chureh or religious belief. On 
the present occasion he merely intended to 
refer to some observations of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire. That right hon. Gentleman had said 
that a Church must have a creed and must 
have formularies, and from that he deduced 
that a Church must have an Act of Uni- 
formity. But he must say, that if he were 
now in the Anglican Church, as he once 
had been, he would not attach any value to 
an Act of Uniformity. His Church had 
not an Act of Uniformity, and he hoped it 
never would have one. Who founded the 
Church ? Was it founded by Act of Parlia- 
ment, or human authority ? It was founded 
by our Lord. who said to his disciples, “‘ Go 
and teach all nations, and I will be with 
you to the end of the world.”” But what 
did he mean them to teach? Did he mean 
them to teach the Act of Uniformity—or 
the Thirty-nine Articles? Did he tell them 
to preach a compromise, for a political 
purpose, for the purpose of comprehending 
as many different opinions and errors as 
possible ? He had a right to say errors, be- 
cause where there was diversity there must 
be error somewhere. He was tuld that the 
Church of England was comprehensive ; 
that the object was to comprehend as many 
as possible who held different opinions ; 
and that the right hon. Gentleman called 
eatholic. His (Sir George Bowyer’s) ides 
of catholic was not the comprehension of 
every sort of error, but that the Catholic 
Church was a Church that taught one truth, 
and said to the people, ‘If you do not 
believe in this truth—you are wrong.” 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentleman laughed; 
he could understand their laughter, it was 
because they did not understand the very 
foundation of the Church. He had derived 
a great deal of amusement from this debate, 
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pecause he had heard a great deal said 
about historical associations and about 
policy and prudence, and what was de- 
sirable, but he had not heard one word 
about truth. He could understand Members 
of the Anglican Church saying, ** You want 
to alter the Prayer Book and Articles, but 
those Articles and the Prayer Book are the 
truth, and if you alter them, you will be 
falling into error.” He could understand 
that, though he should not agree with it ; 
but he could not understand their saying, 
«We want to comprehend as many per- 
sons of different opinions as possible, and 
for reasons of prudence our formularies 
shall be altered.”” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire had 
said that there were differences and schisms 
in the Roman Catholic Church. He told 
the right hon. Gentleman that there were 
neither in that Church. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion in the Roman Catholic 
Church with regard to discipline and poli- 
ties, but not with regard to doctrine. There 
were differences among Catholics as to the 
temporal power of the Pope, the celibacy 
of the clergy, and other questions, but they 
did not differ upon any question of dogma. 
As to the monastic orders, there were 
differences between the Dominicans and 
Franciscans on certain scholastic points of 


theology and science, but they were per- 
fectly agreed on all questions appertain- 


ing to the Roman Catholic religion. That 
religion had always been one and undivided, 
and those who differed from it had always 
been ejected from it immediately. This 
was the only honest course—to say, ‘I 
preach the truth,’ and eject those who did 
not believe with you. But if men put ona 
false appearance of unity which did not 
exist, sheltering themselves under am- 
biguous words and uncertain formularies, 
that was not honest. 


Whereupon Previous Question, ‘* That 
that Question be now put,”—(Sir George 
Grey,)—put, and negatived. 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. DALGLISH: Sir, I place myself 
in the hands of the House whether I should 
bring forward at such a late hour so im- 
portant a question as that which stands 
inmy name on the paper. [ Cheers, and 
cries of **Go on!’’} I have been told that 
a8 a supporter of the Government I| should 
not bring forward any Motion which might 
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prove disagreeable to them. It is true, 
that along with the great majority of the 
nation, I have supported the foreign policy 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. | have also approved and 
cordially supported the financial policy of 
the right hon, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and I believe that I am giving 
on this occasion the best support to that 
policy. No Member of. this House has 
more frequently called attention to the 
extravagance of our expenditure, or more 
strongly urged curtailment of that expendi- 
ture so as to bring it within our means, 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, and therefore [ 
trust to have his support on this question. 
I have been told that it is not constitu- 
tional for this House to take any steps to 
reform any of the Government Depart- 
ments, and that such reforms should be 
left entirely to the Executive. Sir, I 
entirely dissent from that theory. I hold 
the opinion, that so long as this House 
votes large sums of money to be expended 
on the different Departments of Govern- 
“ment, we are bound to carefully satisfy 
ourselves that the machinery of these De- 
partments is in good and effective order, 
and that the money voted is prudently and 
economically expended. The Admiralty 
has always been looked upon as one of the 
worst-organized of all our great public De- 
partments. But however that may be, it is 
evident that we have nothing to look for in 
the way of reform of the Admiralty system 
from the present executive at Whitehall, 
The noble Duke has been at the head of 
that Department for four years, and I will 
venture to affirm that no improvement of 
the slightest importance has been effected 
during his tenure of office. The malad- 
ministration of the Board of Admiralty was 
‘never more forcibly brought before the 
House and the country than by the noble 
Lord (Lord Clarence Paget), now Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. That speech, made 
when the noble Lord sat on the opposite 
side of the House, must still be in the recol- 
lection of many hon. Members—probably 
the noble Lord himself is the only indi- 
vidual who has forgotten it. [ Cheers, and 
a laugh.| However, considering what 
then fell from the noble Lord on the sub- 
ject, and how vigorously he attacked not 
only the inefficient management of the 
dockyards, the noble Lord will hardly 
allege now that there is no room for re- 
form. Soon after that speech the present 
Government came into office. The Duke 
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of Somerset, said to be a great administra- 
tor, was placed at the head of the Admi- 
ralty ; the Government could not pass over 
the noble Lord after the famous speech to 
which I have adverted, and they appointed 
him Secretary to that Board. Admiralty 
reformers thought that at last they had got 
the right men in the right places. I need 
not say how entirely we have been disap- 
pointed. To prove that the First Lord and 
the Secretary were not themselves satisfied 
with the state of the Admiralty, I have only 
to call to the recollection of the House that 
in 1860 they appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion for the purpose of examining and re- 
porting upon the control and management 
of the dockyards. I shall not allude to the 
Report of that Commission; but I shall 
take a Report maile by one of the Com- 
missioners, Admiral Robinson, who had 
been appointed Controller of the Navy and 
left the Commission, and consequently was 
not a party to the Report made by the 
Commission, I may say with regard to 
Admiral Robinson that his appointment as 
Controller of the Navy is one of the best 
appointments, perhaps the very best, that | 
could have been made, when we considet | 
the small number of admirals from which | 
the Admiralty authorities had to choose. 


The Report of Admiral Robinson, from 
which I quote, was sent to the Commission 
by Admiral Robinson, to show his views of 


what their Report should be. Adwiral 


Robinson says— 


“Enough has been said as to the frequent 
changes which that Board [of Admiralty] has un- 
dergone and is always liable to, and as to the risk 
thereby incurred of want of unity and consistency 
of purpose in administering this branch of naval 
affairs. During the progress of this inquiry, it 
has been observed that the administration of the 
dockyards by successive Boards of Admiralty, 
constituted as at present, has produced the fol- 
lowing result—Ist. Caution, amounting to slow- 
ness, in following up inventions and improve- 
ments. 2nd. General efficiency in the perform- 
ance of all the works undertaken by their direction, 
combined with great power of expansion when 
emergencies arose ; but owing to causes already 
referred to, the efficiency has not been accompanied 
by foresight as to future requirements, nor by a 
thorough and searching examination as to the cost 
to be incurred. 3rd. The accounts of expendi- 
ture, though kept in great detail, and both nu- 
merous and complicated, have not been sufficiently 
and constantly examined and referred to, and, in 
consequence, carelessness in compiling them has 
followed, accompanied by inaccuracy in their re- 
sults. 4th. The different departments in Lon- 
don have not been sufficiently consolicated, and 
consequently their co-operation has been imperfect, 
entailing needless correspondence and references, 
and in the end a practical irresponsibility. These 
remarks are entirely based on the evidence taken 
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| at the several dockyards, and also on such Parlia. 
mentary papers and Returns as have been laid be. 
| fore the Commission ; and taking it for granted 
that the Board of Admiralty is to remain as at 
present constituted, the following are the sugges. 
tions recommended for adoption :—The 
| ment of the Storekeeper General of the Navy 
| should be consolidated with that of the Cons 
troller, and the Controller’s department should 
consist of four branches — Ist, Shipbuilding 
branch; 2nd, Engineer branch; 3rd, Store 
| branch; 4th, Acccount branch. Each of these 
| branches should be represented by a head or chief 
officer, responsible to the Controller ; in other re- 
| spects, the shipbuilding and engineer branches 
should remain on the same footing as at present, 
with such additional professional assistance as was 
contemplated by the Duke of Somerset’s Memo- 
randum of 6th February, 1860, already referred 
| to. 
| I should be glad to know if Admiral Robin- 
| son, since his appointment, has been enabled 
| to eurry out any of these, as he then con- 
sidered, necessary improvements in the 
/management of the Admiralty. The Go. 
/vernment, in 1861, consented to the ap. 
| pointment of a Committee of this House, 
| moved for by the hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Admiral Duncombe) the Member for the 
East Riding, thereby acknowledging that 
the affairs of the Admiralty required investi- 
gation, and con-equently were susceptible 
| of improvement. That Committee sat du- 
/ring the greater portion of the Session of 
| 1861, and took a mass of evidence contain- 
| ed in 630 pages of this blue-book, That 
| Committee, however, was constituted in 
| rather a peculiar manner. It was composed 
| of three gentlemen who had filled the office 
| of First Lord, two who had been Seeretaries 
to the Admiralty, one Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, a gentleman who is now a 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty, and one now 
Under Secretary in the Home Office. The 
witnesses they examined were principally 
ex-First Lords, gentlemen who were or had 
been members of the Board, and gallant 
officers of the service. But notwithstand- 
ing the amount of evidence taken by the 
Committee, this is their Report— 

“ Have made progress in the matters to them 
referred, and have taken evidence on a portion 
the subject, which they have agreed to report to 
the House.” 


That Committee took a great deal of valu- 
able evidence as regards the Board of Ad- 
miralty ; and I will take the liberty, with 
the permission of the House, to read the 
opinion given by the late Sir James Gra- 
ham — an opinion which must have great 
weight on all subjects connected with the 
Admiralty. Before the Commission on the 
Control of the Navy, Sir James Graham 
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stated in evidence that ‘* the Board of Ad- 
miralty can only work by the First Lord 
exercising power to such an extent as really 
to render the Board subordinate to his 
will.” Again, “ that a Board only works 
well when the head of it makes it as un- 
like a Board as possible.” Again, that 
“the First Lord is technically not a 
Minister of Marine, but virtually the sys- 
tem can never work unless he really be 
80.” 

«It appears to us that the power which under 
the existing system the First Lord is stated to 
assume, if he would perform his duty efficiently, 
should be conferred upon him by Act of Parlia- 

nt.” 
ne But in the theory of the Board of Admiralty 
the First Lord has no superiority ?—None what- 
ever ; he is inter es; he is one of six; and if 
it be worked in that manner, if it be a counting of 
noses, and he is to be outnumbered at his own 
Board, the whole system of the command of the 
navy, in my humble judgment, is subverted, and in 
time of war it could not work for an hour.” 


Before the Committee, Sir James gave the 
following opinion : — 


“Tf that supremacy of authority be shaken 
either by recent discussions or by doubts arising 
in the public mind from an apparent equality in 
the patent, I did say, and | still think, that in time 


of war it would be impossible that the system could | 


work, and in time of peace even I do not think it 
will work satisfactorily.” 


Another ex-Firat Lord, Sir John Paking- 
ton, gave the fullowing evidence before the 
Committee :-— 


** Then, am I to understand you to be of opinion 
that the Board of Admiralty is more replete with 
inconveniences and disadvantages than any other 
great Department of the public service ?—I should 
not quite like to answer the question in those very 
oe terms. I do think so in that respect of 

being administered by a Board, which, I think, 
as I have said before over and over again, is a bad 
arrangement for the purpose. 

“ As at present formed, it does not work favour- 
ably to the public service ?—That is my opinion. 

“In the late American war, in 1814, we kept 
our frigates at 1,100 or 1,200 tons, until the Ame- 
ricans built ships which we could not cope with. 
In 1852 we began adapting our line-of-battle ships 
to steam ships, after the French had made 
considerable progress ; and latterly, after the sub- 
ject of iron-clad ships had been completely set- 
tled, we delayed adopting that mode of defence 
until the French were very considerably ahead 
of us; is not that so? — Yes; we have in 
repeated instances been behind, where, as a 
great maritime country, we ought to have 
taken the lead ; and I think it is perfectly fair to 
attribute these humiliating facts to the inherent 
weakness in the system of administering the af- 
fairs of the navy by a Board. A 

“Having in your own mind condemned the 

» it is, of course, necessary to substitute 
tome other plan ; but | understand that plan is not 
quite matured, in your opinion ?—No ; I should 
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be very sorry to presume now to lay down, with 
coping like precision or detail, an alternative 
plan. hold that this Committee is appointed to 
consider and inquire whether the present plan 
works well and satisfactorily or not. Ifthe de- 
cision of the Committee, and afterwards of the Go- 
vernment, should be that the present system of Ad- 
miralty administration is capable of improvement, 
then, of course, will arise the anxious and difficult 
— of in what manner you will improve it ? 

he outline in my mind is a responsible minister, 
with departments headed by men who might act 
as a council when advice is required.” 


If those gentlemen who had had experience 
as First Lords of the working of the Admi- 
ralty held such opinions of the inefficiency 
of the system, surely there is ample reason 
why the Executive, or this House, failing 
the Executive, should proceed without 
further loss of time to consider what im- 
provement can be made in the Admiralty 
Department. Sir James Graham states 
that it would be sure to break down in time 
of war, and in time of peace he did not 
think it worked satisfactorily. Surely, 
now when we are at peace, it is the best 
time to amend, so as to render efficient, 
such an important Department. I may now 
refer to the state of the dockyards, I have 
recently visited three of the principal of 
these establishments ; and judging from 
what I could see and learn as a private in- 


dividual, and without authority, | have no 
hesitation in stating that no improvement 
has taken place in the management of 
these establishments since the visit of the 
Royal Commission in 1860. The whole 
system appears to be founded upun a false 


basis. At the head of each of the dock- 
yards you have an admiral or a captain of 
the navy. No man can have a higher re- 
spect for that gallant profession than I 
have. I believe our naval officers to be 
admirable navigators, excellent discipli- 
narians, able negotiators—because, as Sir 
James Graham says, they obey orders—and 
brave officers when engaged in action. But 
with all their excellent qualities, and con- 
sidering that the best years of their lives 
must have been spent in the stady of their 
profession, and that they have attained 
that exellence and their high position after 
many years’ service, I do not admit that 
they must therefure be eminently qualified 
for superintending the manufacturing esta- 
blishments in our dockyards. Let us sup- 
pose the coachman of any hon. Member 
represented to him that the coachbuilders 
of London were ignorant of their trade, not 
to be trusted in the execution of their 
work, and incapable of turning out a good 
carriage—that his master should therefore 
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set up coachbuilding for himself, and place 
him (the coachman) at its head. In a very 
short time the coachman superintendent 
finds that the ornamental lace-makers and 


the manufacturers of lining do not supply‘ 


such articles as come up to his standard 
of excellence, and therefore a factory for 
that particular branch must be established. 
He finds that the glass and the leather are 
inferior, and he must establish tan works, 
and make his own glass. He finds that 
the iron for his springs do not stand the 
test which he considers necessary, and 
therefore he must go into the manufacture 
of iron. No one can deny the absurdity of 
such a scheme ; no hon. Member would be 
so insane as to put it in practice. Yet 
such is our position in regard to the dock- 
yards—and I, for one, should not be sur- 
prised if, within a very short time, we find 
the Admiralty coming down and asking for 
money to establish malleable iron works in 
connection with the dockyards, and ulti 
mately proposing to become smelters of 
iron, and ultimately become iron makers. 
I shall now call the attention of the House 
to the state of timber in the dockyards, 
and upon this point I cannot do better 
than read the following extract from the 
evidence of Sir Charles Wood before the 


Committee of 1861 :— 


“Tn your answer to Question 2,683, you stated, 
if I mistake not, that, in your opinion, a store of 
timber of 65,988 loads was considered as satis- 
factory ?—Those words are in the report of the 
Storekeeper General of that year, made to the 
Board ; it is a quotation from that report, and | 
concur in it. 

“ Therefore, at the end of the Russian war, at 
the time when you left office, which was early in 
1858, you regarded that a store of 66,000 loads 
was an ample store ‘—The old understanding of 
the Admiralty was, that there should be two 
years’ consumption on hand at the end of the year ; 
of course, the demand depends upon the amount of 
building to be executed. The consumption of timber 
in two years, and those the two years of war, ex- 
ceeded 30,000 loads per annum ; the average be- 
fore the war was a little above 20,000 loads; the 
consumption in the year 1853, in preparation for the 
war, was only 20,289 loads ; and therefore a stock 
more than twice the consumption in the war, and 
more than three times the consumption of the year 
in preparation for the war was, I think, a very 
adequate store. 

“ Owing to the foresight of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland and Sir Francis Baring, whom I 
succeeded, aided by Sir Baldwin Walker, I was 
enabled, in 1854 and 1855, to launch and convert 
fourteen sail of the line. In the years 1853 and 
1854 there were launched and converted fourteen 
sail of the line. 

“ And after that large amount of building and 
consumption of timber, followed by your own 
exertions with regard to gunboats and smaller 
vessels, upon leaving the Admiralty you thought 
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, 66,000 loads an ample provision ?—It was the 
largest stock that had existed for a long time, 
“You regarded 66,000 loads of timber, on 
leaving the Admiralty, after the large consumption 
of the antecedent years, as an ample store ?—That 
was the report of the Storekeeper General, who 
is a very experienced officer, and I certainly saw 
no reason to doubt it.” 
The House will observe, that even when we 
were consuming* 30,000 loads of timber 
per annum, 66,000 loads were considered 
an ample store of timber. Now, with a 
very much reduced consumption—in fact, 
with wooden shipbuilding put a stop to, 
with the exception of vessels altering for 
cupola ships, and in which alteration no 
great amount of timber is expended, we 
have now a stock of 112,000 loads, whieh, 
at the rate of consumption for the last two 
years, will be at least equal to seven years’ 
consumption. And 1 would beg to eall 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that this monstrous accumulation of tim- 
ber has taken place while the attention 
of the Admiralty, since 1859, has been 
turned nearly altogether to the construc- 
tion of iron ships of war. I do not think 
it possible to find a parallel case of such 
total want of foresight as has been dis- 
played by the Admiralty in this matter; 
and the result is, that when every scientific 
man, and when the owners of ships for 
mercantile purposes, have been convinced 
for years that iron is the only material 
which can be used in the construction ot 
vessels to be propelled by screws, the Go- 
vernment, having learned by sad expe- 
rience that their Jarge and heavy wooden 
ships with screws, driven by powerful en- 
gines, were a total failure for all practical 
purposes, in so far that they could not 
exert even a moiety of their power in a 
heavy sea or against a moderate head 
wind without the risk of shaking their 
sterns so as to open their seams and ren- 
der them unsailable—yet, with all this expe- 
rience, Government proposed to construct 
new and heavy ships of wood, to be driven 
by powerful engines and to be covered with 
armour plates, adding 600 to 9U0 tons to 
their weight, and consequently rendering 
them so much more liable to the inju- 
rious results 1 have just described. It is 
even said that Mr. Reed has been appoint- 
ed chief constructor of the navy for the 
purpose: of carrying out the views of the 
Admiralty in the construction of wooden 
ships; and that Mr. Watts, the late con- 
structor of the navy, and other scientific 
men connected with that department of the 
Admiralty, have given it as their opinion 
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that only iron should be used in the con- 
struction of vessels of war to be coated 
with armour-plates, and that the construc- 
tion of wooden vessels for that purpose 
should be entirely abandoned. This will 
bea subject of inquiry for the Committee. 
The Admiralty have seen fit to lay on the 
table of this House a statement relating to 
the advantages of iron and wood in con- 
struction. This statement contains grave 
and serious charges against the private 
shipbuilders of this country. The Com- 
mittee will be able to investigate into these 
charges, and report to the House whether 
they are true in whole or in part. I have 
no doubt the appointment of this Com- 
mittee will be opposed on the ground that 
it is too late in the Session for any pro- 
gress to be made in such an inquiry. Now, 
I hold that it is most important that the 
Committee should be appointed this Ses- 
sion, because, even if nu progress is made, 
the Members of the Committee will have 
an opportunity of studying, during the 
recess, the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of 1861, and before the Commission 
of 1860. I shall be told that there would 
be a difficulty in getting Members to serve 
on the Committee. I do not for a moment 
doubt, that if independent Members are 
appointed to serve, they will fulfil their 
duty in a matter of such vital importance 
to the country ; and I do trust, that if the 
Committee be granted, the Government 
will permit the nomination of a Committee 
of really independent Members, pledged to 
ho extreme views, but anxious to fulfil 
their duty. The noble Lord has already 
granted a Committee on the promotion of 
officers in the navy. If this Committee at 
all fulfils the expectations of its promoters, 
it can only end in a demand upon the 
country to provide a large sum for the 
increase of pay of the officers. It there- 
fore renders it all the more necessary that 
the Committee for which I move should be 
granted, because it will have for its object 
to render the management of that great 
Department more efficient, and bring under 
better control the enormous expenditure, 
and consequently to produce economy and 
save the public money. I beg to move 
the appointment of the Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he rose to second 
the Motion. He would remind the House 
that in 1859, when parties occupied differ- 
ent sides, the noble Lord the Secretary uf 
the Admiralty made a speech which asto- 
nished the House and the country, and he 
gave notice of a Motion for a Committee. 
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When the day appointed for that Motion 
arrived, a change of Government had taken 
place, and the noble Lord was comfortably 
seated upon the Treasury bench. An appeal. 
was made to the noble Lord, whether he 
intended to proceed with the Motion for a 
Committee, and the result was that a Com- 
mission was appointed. A Report was 
made, and he wanted the noble Lord to 
state how far in office he had carried out 
the promises he made when he was out of 
office. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the constitution of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and into the different departments under 
the control of that Board.”—(Mr. Dalglish.) 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he wished to 
express a hope that at that period of the 
Session the appointment of a Committee 
would not be pressed. Committees, if not 
of use, did harm. They occasioned ex- 
pense, and, while they continued to sit, di- 
verted the attention of the officers of the De- 
partment from their proper duties, and para- 
lysed the wish of that Department to carry 
any reform into effect. Besides, some of 
the questions that would be referred to the 
proposed Committee, auch as the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty, were be- 
yond the jurisdiction of any Committee. 
Such a subject could only be properly 
treated by Resolution moved in the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that although 
he was a Member of the Committee which 
sat in 1861, he must oppose the Motion of 
his hon. Friend for another Committee, as 
he thought the hon. Gentleman was over 
sanguine in the results he expected from 
it. It would only end in waste of time, or 
prove a mere farce. The evidence, as taken 
before the Committee of 1861 consisted 
principally of self-laudatory speeches from 
ex-First Lords of the Admiralty, and he 
saw no reason to hope for a different result 
from the tribunal which the hon Member 
wished now to see appuinted. Did his hon. 
Friend expect that men would be appointed 
without preconceived opinions on the ques- 
tion? The fact was, the officials on both 
sides were united in upholding the present 
system. On one point he agreed with his 
hon. Friend—a change was wanted, but 
he differed as to how that change was to be 
brought about. The present system was 
replete with extravagance and mismanage- 
ment. But the House, not a Committee, 
must deal with it. The first fault was to put 
civilians in places where they were utterly 
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unacquainted with the business they had 
to transact, and the Admiralty must neces- 
sarily be nothing but a political jobbing 
office. It was dependent on the control 
and caprice of Parliament, and all their 
operations must be conducted, uot for the 
benefit of the service, but with a view to 
the exigencies of the party in office. He 
ebjected to building, as bis hon. Friend 
proposed, ships of war exclusively in pri- 
vate yards rather than in Her Majesty’s 
dockyards. For the hon, Gentleman to 
press his Motion at that period of the Ses- 
sion would injure rather than serve the 
object he had in view. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, in 
opposing this Motion on the part of the 
Government, as I feel it my duty to do, I 
must protest against its being assumed that 
we shrink from inquiry into the Admiralty, 
er into any of the departments under it. 
The House is aware that we have already 
had three inquiries instituted inte various 
branches of the navy, and more particularly 
with regard to the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty no opposition has been offer- 
ed on the part of the Government to full 
and fair inquiry. If the Committee on 


that subject had reported that everything 
connected with the Admiralty was perfect, 


IT could have understood the hon. Member 
for Norfolk (Mr, Bentinck) saying he fore- 
told that the Committee would do nothing 
but praise everything that was done by the 
Government, and deprecate any change. 
But that Committee, so to speak, made no 
report. Having had many cunversations 
with Members of that Committee, my 
honest belief is that the reason for that 
was, that they did not discover any radical 
errors in the administration of naval affairs 
which galled for the interference of this 
House, But, at all events, they simply re- 
ported the evidence they had taken. Many 
gentlemen entirely independent of the Ad- 
miralty were called as witnesses, and I am 
bound to say they gave their evidence most 
frankly, and did not seruple for a moment 
to eriticize the Admiralty wherever they 
saw defects in it, I own | am extremely 
glad that that Committee was appointed, 
because, like many other people, I had my 
ideas as to the possible amelioration of the 
constitution of that Department; but I 
must say the upshot and balance of the 
evidence certainly was, that although there 
were defects in the Admiralty, yet those 
defeets were not of that grave nature 


which made it desirable that there should | 
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its constitution. The evidence of Sir 
James Graham —a very high authority 
indeed—has been referred to. Now, no- 
thing is so fallacious as partial quotations of 
evidence; at this hour I am not going to 
trouble the House with long quotations, 
and I deeply regret that this debate 
should have come on at so late an hour 
of the night, because a most important 
subject like this cannot be satisfactorily 
treated under such circumstances. Ag 
the evidence of Sir James Graham has 
however been cited, I will once, and only 
once, refer to it in connection with the con- 
stitution of the Admiralty. He was asked 
by the chairman of the Committe whether 
he thought the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was more or less responsible for the whole 
conduct of the Navy than the Secretary of 
State for War now was for the whole con- 
duct of the Army, and he replied that he 
thought the First Lord stood to the public 
as respected responsibility upon the same 
footing as the Secretary of State for War; 
that until the change lately introduced 
into the administration of the Army, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was infinitely 
more responsible even than that; and that, 
from the time of the Revolution down- 
wards, the responsibility as regarded the 
Navy was virtually vested in the First 
Lord, Nobody who studied the evidence 
of Sir James Graham, and other witnesses 
who had filled the office of First Lord—no- 
body, with the exception of the right hon, 
Member for Droitwich, would doubt that 
that Minister was wholly and entirely re- 
sponsible for the government of the navy. 
The right hon, Gentleman opposite (Sir 
John Pakington) did not take that view ; 
and I was extremely interested in his ex- 
amination of Sir James Graham and other 
witnesses, The Duke of Somerset was 
examined by him at great length, and both 
the noble Duke and Sir James Graham 
showed that there were very grave consti- 
tutional reasons why it would not be ad- 
visable to vest by patent the sole responsi- 
bility for the Government of the Navy in 
the First Lord. Sir James Graham, whose 
evidence on this point had a great effect on 
the judgment of the Committee, stated that 
there was a distinction between the Army 
and Navy—that the Queen retained her 
control and authority over the Army, but 
delegated her power over the Navy to 
the Admiralty; and I must say, and more- 
over I suspect the Committee were of 
opinivn, that it would be a matter of very 


be any material alteration in the patent of Brave consideration whether, seeing the 


Mr. Bentinck 
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whole and sole authority over the Navy 
was vested in that Department, it should 
be placed upon the shoulders of one in- 
dividual. We know that the First Lord 
js responsible for the promotions and ap- 
pointments of officers of the Navy; but we 
know likewise that his naval advisers have 
the power, if they choose to use it, of 
checking his appointments and promotions. 

I come now to the question of the dock- 
ards, upon which the hon. Gentleman’s 
Yotion seems to be founded. The hon, 
Member for Glasgow is a great authority 
on that subject, but let us see what the 
Duke of Somerset thinks of the reeommen- 
dations of the Commissioners of the Dock- 
yards. In reply to a question from Sir 
Henry Willoughby, one of the Commis- 
sioners, his Grace’s evidence was to the 
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ings connected with the dockyards. Would 
it be advisable to put either of those 
officers under the Controller of the Navy ? 
So with respect to the Superintendents. 
It had been said with a sneer that naval 
officers are not qualified to discharge the 
duties of superintendents. The hon, 
Member for Glasgow ought to know, and 
does know, something of the business of 
our dockyards ; but when he made that 
statement, he betrayed a lamentable and 
surprising ignorance. Why, shipbuilding 
forms only a small branch of the business 
of the superintendents, who have also to 
attend to the rigging and fitting of vessels, 
the accommodation of officers and others, 
the guns, and a variety of other matters 
which a civilian could know nothing about. 
The same observation applies with equal 


effect that he did not concur in the opinion | force to the Controller of the Navy, who, 
that the Board of Admiralty was not, it has likewise been said, should not be a 


capable of governing the dockyards; that | naval officer. 


the Admiralty must be dealt with as a 
the effect that the dockyards should be 


whole, and that it would be unadvisable 


and mischievous to divide it into a Civil , 
think that we did right when we declined 


and a Military Department, or, in other 


words, to separate the duties of building, | 
fitting out, and repairing of ships from the , 


commissioning of ships and the distribution 
of the naval forces of the country. At the 


time when the Commission was appointed, 
there was a want of responsibility with 
respect to the shipbuilding business in 


the dockyards; that, indeed, was the 
strong point of the Commission ; but 
mark what the Duke of Somerset has 
done. The first thing he did was to review 
the position of the Controller of the Navy, 


who had no power in the dockyards at all, | 
because the orders did not proceed from 


him. 
now the Controller of the Navy has placed 


upon him the entire responsibility of the | 
He 


dockyards under the Admiralty. 
gives the orders and therefore is ac- 
countable. So far the recommendations of 
the Commissioners have been carried out, 


but on some points it was impossible to , 


act upon their suggestions. They proposed, 
for instance, that the Controller of the Navy 


thould be placed over the Storekeeper Ge- , 
I say it, 


neral and the Director of Works. 
would not have been wise to adopt that re- 
commendation. 
Storekeeper General should be an inde- 
pendent officer, checking the supply of 
stores and timber to the Controller of 
the Navy. The Director of Works is 
the person who constructs the barracks 


That has been wholly rectified, and | 


Our object is that the! 


for the marines and all the great build- 


Among the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners one was to 


disfranchised. I hope the House will 
to carry out that proposal. The patronage 
of the Government in the dockyards is 
really very small, and the promotion 
mostly by competition; and the present Ad- 
miralty, at all events, have received little 
assistance in electioneering matters from 
that quarter, We have consequently little 
or nothing at stake in the matter, but we 
could not think it our duty to propose the 
disfranchisement of all the dockyards in 
the country. Other recommendations of 
the Commissioners are in course of being 
carried out. The shipbuilding accounts, 
for example, are in process of being reduced 
to a clear and simple form, in which they 
would be easily intelligible ; and, for the 
future, they will be subjected to an indepen- 
dent audit. But we have besides done, 
and are doing, many things which the 
Commission did not recommnnd, I wish 
I had time to recount some of them to the 
Ilouse. We have never considered our- 
selves perfect ; on the contrary, we have 
seen that considerable defects existed, 
and already we have introduced reforms 
into various branches of that Depart- 
ment. In one part of his speech the hon. 
Member for Glasgow let the eat out of the 
bag as to the real object of his present 
Motion. Among the great iron shipbuilding 
firms there exists, no doubt, a good deal 
of dissatisfaction with the Admiralty. 1 
can understand that the hon. Member has 
been pressed on by his friends in Glasgow, 
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who find fault with the Admiralty for not 
giving any large contracts for iron ships dur- 
ing the present year. There may be strong 
arguments in favour of building iron ships 
by contract; but | maintain the Government 
have dove wisely in not embarking in any 
vast expenditure at a time when they do 
not know what the best construction is. It 
is well we should pause until we have given 
a fair trial to the iron ships we already 
ossess ; but 1 can assure the hon. Mem- 
Soa that though we have thought fit to 
introduce a certain amount of iron ship- 
building into our dockyards, we do not 
intend to abandon altogether the building 
of iron vessels in private yards. A few 
words more, and I have done. I submit 
that these general attacks on a public 
Department, unaccompanied by specific 
charges, are unfair, and tend to damage 
the due and efficient working of its duties. 
I do not say that there are no defects in 
the constitution of the Admiralty, but, on 
the whole, it has worked well. Let the 
hon. Gentleman bring specific charges, and 
I will be prepared to answer them. The ex- 
perience which we had in the beginning of 
the past year was sufficient, I think, to 
show that at a time of great emergency 
the Admiralty is equal to its duties. For 
these reasons I must oppose the Motion 
of my hon. Friend. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY moved 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would appeal to the hon. Baronet to allow 
the Debate to proceed. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
inquire when it was the intention of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to make a statement with respect to 
Greenwich Hospital ? 

Lox» CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
he was not aware that it was the intention 
of the noble Lord to make any such state- 
ment as that alluded to; an hon. Mémber 
had given notice of a Motion on the sub- 
ject of Greenwich Hospital, and he (Lord 
Clarence Paget) was very anxious that it 
should be brought on for discussion. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Misappropriation by 


SHEEP AND CATTLE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL 115.] coMMITTEB. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to, 
Clause 3 struck out. 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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New Clause. 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, he object. 
ed to proceeding further with the Bill, and 
should move that the Chairman report 
progress. 

Sm MICHAEL SHAW STEWART 
said, that the Bill was a copy of an Act 
which passed last year with regard to 
Ireland, and he was not responsible for the 
objectionable clause. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he was 
the author of the clause; and if it were 
objected to, he would withdraw it. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
suggest that proposed Amendments, to 
make the Bill applicable to England, 
should be printed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions (June 5) reported, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Resolutions be now read a 
second time.” 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to draw attention to one fact 
connected with the Vote for Alderney. It 
was strange, that though defended by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, by the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury, and the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Vote had not been 
defended by the hon. Gentleman the Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty, in whose Depart- 
ment it was. He moved the adjournment 
of the Debate. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
expenditure was no more in the Depart- 
ment of the Junior Lord of the Adwmiralty 
than any other branch of the business. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir James 
Elphinstone,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MISAPPROPRIATION BY SERVANTS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Srantianp, Bill to amend the 
Law in certain cases of Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants of the Property of their Masters, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Stanizanp, Sir Monracvuz 
CuoimeE.ey, and Colonel Pennant. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 156,] 
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posTMASTER GENERAL (SALE OF LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pret, Bill to enable Her 
Majesty’s Postmaster General to sell and other- 
wise dispose of Land; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pexu and Sir 
Wiutam Dunpar. 


CASUAL POOR (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Viscount Rarnuam, Bill to pro- 
vide proper and sufficient accommodation for the 
Casual Poor in the Metropolis, ordered to be 
brought in by Viscount Rarnuam, Sir Starrorp 
Norracore, and Mr. Wrxenam Martin. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 155.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Bitus—Second Reading 
Election Petitions [Bill 124). 

Committee—Innkeepers’ Liability (No. 1) [Mr. 
Wykeham Martin] [Bill 18]; Savings Banks 
Acts Amendment [Sir Henry Willoughby] 
[Bill 80]; Metropolis Turnpike Road Acts 
Amendment [Bill 131], on re-commtttal; Of- 
ficers of Royal Naval Reserve * [Bill 142], on re- 
commitial. 

Report — Innkeepers’ Liability (No. 1) [Mr. 
Wykeham Martin] [Bill 157]; Savings Banks 
Acts Amendment [Sir Henry Willoughby] 
[Bill 158]; Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts 
Amendment ; Officers of Royal Naval Reserve*. 

Third Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental * [Bill 165], and passed; Dockyards 
Protection Act Amendment (Lords) * [Bill 130], 
and passed. 


INNKEEPERS’ LIABILITY (No. 1) BILL 
(Ma, Wrxewam Marrtin]—[Buitx 18.] 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

SirnFRANCIS GOLDSMIDsaid, he had 
objected to the Bill on the second reading, 
because he believed that it was not caleu- 
lated to cure the evil that was complained 
of. The House did not take the same 
view, and the Bill was read a second 
tine. Since then, however, the defects 
which he had pointed out in the Bill had 
been recognised by the promoters of the 
Measure, and they had placed numerous 
Amendments on the paper for Committee, 
which entirely altered its character, and 
made it a new Bill in fact. He should 


_ offer no further opposition to the 
ill. 


YOL, CLXXI. 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 
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Mr. PACKE said, he had seconded the 
Motion for rejecting the Bill on the second 
reading ; but as his objections had been in 
the main removed by the Amendments 
which were to be made in Committee, he 
should not offer any further opposition te 
the Bill. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Responsibility of Innkeepers). 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to move an 
Amendment to the clause, by leaving out 
from the word * shall, ” in line 14, to the 
end of the clause, for the purpose of pro- 
viding that— 

“No innkeeper after the passing of this Act 
shall be liable to make good to any guest of such 
innkeeper, any loss of, or injury to goods or pro- 
perty brought to his inn, not being a horse or 
other live animal, or any gear appertaining thereto, 
or any carriage, to a greater amount than the sum 
of £30, except in the following cases ; that is to 
say, where such goods or property shall have 
been stolen, lost, or injured through the wilful 
default or neglect of such innkeeper, or any ser- 
vant in his employ; where such goods or pro- 
perty shall have been deposited expressly for safe 
custody with such innkeeper, or his servant 
authorized by him for that purpose: Provided 
always, that in the case of such deposit it shall 
be lawful for such innkeeper, if he think fit, to 
require, as a condition of his liability, that such 
goods or property shall be deposited in a box or 
other receptacle, and that the person depositing 
the same shall affix his seal to the fastening 
thereof.” 


Str GEORGE GREY remarked that 
the Amendment was so complete an altera- 
tion as to amount to a new clause, and it 
had better be brought up as such. 


Clause negatived. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Mr. HUNT said, he would then propose 
his new Clause. 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved the addition of 
a proviso, to the effect that it shall be incum- 
bent on the guest to prove that the pro- 
perty was in his possession in theinn. He 
made that suggestion with a view to dis- 
appoint the swindlers who were going about 
the London hotels making claims on land- 
lords for the loss of property which they 
had never possessed. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that as an instance 
of the arbitrary state of the existing law, 
he might mention a case where a person 
went to an inn and deposited a portmantean 
in the stable. That portmanteau was rifled 
of its contents, and aclaim made for £130, 
although the owner could not tell what the 
portmanteau contained. 


Z 
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Ma. LOCKE said, he could not under- 
stand the meaning of the guest having 

ssession. He could understand the inn- 
ager having possession. 

Smr GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the proviso would be unnecessary, beeause, 
before a person could recover, he must prove 
possession. 


Proviso, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN moved the 
addition of the two following clauses :— 


1. “ If any innkeeper shall refuse to receive 
for safe custody, as before mentioned, any goods 
or property of his guest, or if any such guest shall, 
through any default of such innkeeper, be anable 
to deposit such goods or property, as aforesaid, he 
shall not be entitled to the benefit of this Act, in 
respect of sach goods or property.” 

2.‘ Every innkeeper shall cause to be printed 
in plain type the first seetion of this Act, and shall 
eause at least one copy thereof to be exhibited in 
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a conspicuous part of the hall or entrance to his 
inn, and he shall be entitled to the benefit of this 
Act in respect of such goods or property only as 
shall be brought to his inn while such copy shall 
be so exhibited ; and he shall also append to such | 
copy a notice in writing, signed by himself, con- | 
taining the name of the servant (if any) autho- | 
rized by him to reeeive goods and property for safe 
eustody,” 
Clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- | 


sidered on Friday, and to be printed. 
{ Bill 157.) 


SAVINGS BANKS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [Sta Hesry Wittovensy}. 
[BiLL 80.] CoMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Si HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
might be convenient to the House to state 
that the Bill was simply a consolidation of 
eight Acts or parts of Acts now in force 
in regard to these institutions. The Bill 
had no reference to the Post Office savings 
banks, nor would it disturb the handling 
of the savings banks monies when they 
had passed into the eustody of the Com-| 
missioners. For many years the gentlemen , 
engaged in the management of those banks 
had expressed a wish to have a single Act 
on the subject, to which they might be able 
to refer without the inconvenience to which, | 
under the present system, they were put ; 
and a Committee which sat in 1858 had 
unanimously reported in favour of some 
such amendment of the law. Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, he might had, a gentleman of great 


Mr. Heygate 
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experience as to the working of savings 
banks, had certified on a copy of the Bill 
that, with the addition ofthose Amendments 
of which notice had been given, it would 
eonstitute a fair and just measure of im- 
provement. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHEr 
QUER admitted that there was no matte 
of any great difficulty in the Bill, though 
the object was one of great importance, 
and one in which the House ought not to 
take any step without circumspection, full 
notice, and publicity. The hon. Baronet, 
the hon Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton), and others who assisted in 
drawing up the Bill, had in view an object 
useful and advantageous to the public, and 
had performed their task in a manner 
which seemed to be effectual, and which was 
highly creditable to themselves. It had been 
his duty, and the duty of those who were 
connected with the finances of savings 
banks, at the National Debt Office, to ex- 
amine the provisions of the Bill ; and he had 
made known to the bon. Baronet certain 
points on which, in furtherance of the main 
purpose of the measure, it was their desire 
to introduce Amendments. Some of these 
Amendments, which had reference to the 
financial working of the Bill, the hon. Baro- 
net had frankly adopted, and others were 
rather of a verbal character ; but as he had 
had no opportunity of giving notice of the 
alterations he should wish to propose, he 
must defer bringing them forward till the 
Report. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses | to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Titles to be assumed by Sav- 
ings Banks). 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that words should be 
introduced to exempt the Post Offiee sav- 
ings banks from the obligation of enroll- 
ing themselves by the preseribed titles. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the exemption was 
unnecessary, as the Bill did not include the 
Post Office savings banks at all. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Attendance of Trustees or 
Officers). _ 

Mra. CRUM-EWING said, he would 
move an Anendment which would raise the 
question whether it should be obligatory on 
trustees to be present when business was 
transacted, 
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After long debate, Amendment with- 
drawn. 
Clauses 7 to 62, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clauses 63, 64, 65, and 66 struck out. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Mr. HIBBERT proposed to insert, after 
Clause 37, a clause providing that- the 
manager of any savings bank might, on 
an application in writing from any de- 
positor therein who had effected a policy 
of assurance with any society within the 
United Kindgom, pay the premiums there- 
on to such society. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
he must oppose the introduction of the 
clause. It imposed upon the directors 
of savings banks duties which probably 
they might not be willing to discharge. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the clause had 
been so recently placed on the paper 
that managers had not had time to con- 
sider its probable operation, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the clause opened 
up a question which went far beyond its 
apparent object, and which required very 
careful consideration. 


Clause, by leave, wtthdrawn, 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 158. ] 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL, 
[BILL 124.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Seeond Reading read. 


Mr. HUNT, in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill. said, that the measure 
would deal with a very difficult subject, 
and he was sure that its details would be 
found to require many Amendments ; but 
he hoped he should be able to convince the 
House of the expediency of affirming the 
general principle upon which it was found- 
ed. That principle was that no Petition 
against the returu of a Member should in 
future be allowed to be withdrawn without 
a disclosure before a Standing Committee 
of the House of the circumstances under 


which the Petition in question was presented 


and withdrawn. He did not propose that 
petitioners should be forced to proceed 
against their will, but merely that the 
House should be in possession of the 
reasons for presenting in the first instance, 
and afterwards withdrawing those Petitions. 
Much of the inconvenience of the existing 
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system arose from the tendency exhibited 
in the House of late years to treat Peti- 
tions entirely as questions between party 
and party, and as matters of no public im- 
portance. But from the Report of a Com- 
mittee of Privileges appointed in 1623-4, 
and embracing the names of some of the 
highest authorities on constitutional law at 
that day, it appeared that the petitioners 
against an election of knights of the shire 
for the county of Middlesex being after- 
wards desirous of withdrawing that Petition, 
it was moved and debated whether the 
Committee ought not to proceed to an in- 
vestigation of the circumstances notwith- 
standing that withdrawal, It was held 
clearly that— 

“The House of Commons ought not to be con- 
cluded by the act of the parties in not prosecuting 
their complaint, which perhaps might operate, by 
some underhand combination, to the prejudice of 
the whole kingdom, which hath an interest in the 
election of every Member of Parli t.”” 





He was of opinion that an Election Pe- 
tition complaining of an undue return 
was a public matter, and ought not to 
be treated asa civil suit. In an election 
carried by corrupt means the public was 
wronged as well as the defeated candidate, 
for the views of the unbought majority of 
the electors were set at naught, and great 
scandals arose from the allegation that 
Members had been returned, and that legis- 
tion was earried on, through the instru- 
mentality of corrupt agency. Frivolous 
Petitions affected the Legislature almost as 
injuriously, besides imposing additional la- 
bour upon the general body of Members, 
the gentleman petitioned against being dis- 
qualified from sitting upon particular Com- 
mittees. The present Bill was intended to 
prevent Petitions from being presented with 
the object of extorting money, of coercing 
the sitting Member into some compact re- 
lating to a future election, or for the pur- 
pose of being paired off against some other 
Petition. He had heard hon. Members 
deny in private conversation that sham 
Petitions were presented ; but practically 
there could be no doubt that great abuses 
arose from Petitions getting into the hands 
of central agents. Petitions were, in fact, 
presented to keep the balance even. The 
abuse prevailed as much on one side as the 
other, and he felt considerable sympathy for 
the hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), who complained to his con- 
stituents, when he went down to them for 
re-election after taking office, that there 
was a Petition already hanging over his 
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head which was frivolous and vexatious, 
and which was ultimately withdrawn. Some 
interesting evidence was taken on this sub- 
ject by the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Corrupt Pratices 
Act in 1854. Mr. Phinn, a gentleman 
who was formerly a Member of that House, 
and who had considerable practice before 
Election Committees, stated to the Com- 
mittee that the agents presented Petitions 
as people dealt a pack of cards; as fast as 
one side dealt a Petition, the other side 
dealt another Petition. He also stated that 
his experience taught him that Petitions 
were constantly presented with the view of 
putting money into people’s pockets ; and 
he added that he thought no Petition should 
be withdrawn without the leave of the House 
obtained after a due inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances. Sir Frederick Slade, a gen- 
tleman of equal, if not of even greater, 
experience, declared before the same Com- 
mittee that sham Petitions were often got 
up against a Member for the purpose of 
extracting a thousand pounds out of his 
pocket. Another gentleman, of perhaps 


still more extensive experience, but one 
who was usually supposed to have “left 
his country for his country’s good” — 


namely, Mr. Edwin James, told the Com- 
mittee that he had known as many as eighty 
Petitions presented after a general election, 
although it was never intended that five of 
them should be seriously proceeded with. 
Mr. James suggested that the parties pe- 
titioning should be responsible for costs. 
He hoped he had now satisfied the House 
that sham Petitions were got up for the 
sake of costs, and for the purpose of car- 
rying on the war against bond fide Peti- 
tions. There were some of these abuses 
for which he confessed he could find no 
remedy. It seemed to him to be impossi- 
ble to provide that in any case a Petitioner 
should be forced to go on with a Petition 
against his will. But he thought, that 
when a man stated his desire to withdraw 
a Petition, they might fairly call upon him 
to state the altered circumstances which 
had arisen since he had first presented it. 
Another abuse he wished to remedy was 
that in which a Petition was presented 
upon good grounds, while a eorrupt bar- 
gain was afterwards made for its with- 
drawal, That was an occasion in which 
the House ought to show no merey, and 
ought to subject the Petitioner to any loss 
that cvuld reasonably be imposed upon 
him. Having thus stated the general 
principles which had influenced him in 


Mr. Hunt 
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preparing the measure, he would next pro- 
ceed to point out its leading provisions. 
He would propose that at the commence- 
ment of every Session a small standing 
Committee should be appointed by the 
General Committee of Elections, to be 
called the Election Petitions Withdrawal 
Committee. When parties wished to with- 
draw an Election Petition, they should give 
notice to the Speaker, who should refer the 
subject to the latter Committee. If the 
Committee found that the Petition was fri- 
volous and vexatious, the Petitioners should 
be liable to pay the sitting Member the 
costs to which he had been put, and also, 
if they so determined, the cost of the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee. If, on the 
other hand, bond fide reasons for the with- 
drawal could be made out, no_ ill conse- 
quences would follow, and after a certain 
interval the Petition might be withdrawn 
without more ado. If, however, the Com- 
mittee found that any corrupt bargain had 
been made as to the withdrawal of the 
Petition, then the whole of the recognizance 
of £1,000, or such part thereof as the 
Committee might determine, should be for- 
feited, and any portion of the sum not re- 
quired to meet the expenses of the inquiry 
before the Standing Committee should be 
paid as a fine into the Exchequer. It might 
be said that his Bill would throw additional 
costs on Petitioners, and thereby prevent 
them from coming forward and exposing 
corrupt practices. He contended, how- 
ever, that the measure would not discourage 
any bond fide Petition, but that it would 
prevent frivolous and vexatious Petitions, 
which was what he wished to de. The 
measure was, no doubt, eapable of im- 
provement in Committee, but he trusted 
that the House would read it a second 
time, and assist him in making the Bill 
more perfect in Committee. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time. 

Mr. COX said, he cordially supported 
the second reading of the Bill, although 
he could not pledge himself to an approval 
of all its details. There were three classes 
of election Petitions. There were, first, 
the bond fide Petitions of persons who be- 
lieved that corruption or intimidation had 
taken place. There were, secondly, frivo- 
lous and vexatious Petitions, which were 
presented simply as a set-off against Peti- 
tions from the opposite party. There 
were, in the third place, extortionate Peti- 
tions, which, without the slightest founda- 
tiun, were presented with the single pur- 
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of extracting money from the sitting 
ember, by allegations of intimidation. 
bribery, and treating. In the year 1857 
he had himself suffered from the presenta- 
tion of one of the last class of Petitions. 
The borough of Finsbury was large enough 
and expensive enough to contest in a legi- 
timate manner, without an expenditure of 
money in bribery and corruption. But in 
the year 1857 a Petition was presented 
against his return, charging him and his 
agents with nearly every crime which 
could invalidate an election. That Peti- 
tion, he should confess, had caused him 
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in making the costs follow the suit, as in 
the courts of law, fewer sham Petitions 
would be got up. He feared, that if the 
Bill passed in its then shape, the expenses 
of sitting Members would be increased 
rather than diminished. It was said that 
an Election Petition was a public matter, 
and not a private suit, If that were so, 
the House, when a bond fide case was 
made out, ought to defray the cost out of 
a public fund. If, on the other hand, an 
‘Election Petition remained a private suit 
| between parties, it would be impossible to 
prevent compromises. A paragraph was 





considerable uneasiness, and he had gone | going the round of the papers, in which it 
about anxiously inquiring whether his | was stated that the Petition against the 
agents might not, in disobedience of his | return for Reigate had been withdrawn, in 


instructions, have done something which 
would disqualify him from sitting in Par- 
liament. But he could find no indication 
of any such offence ; and within twenty- 
four hours of the striking of the Committee 
he was waited on by a person supposed to 
be moving in a respectable sphere of life, 
but who had since made the acquaintance 
of one of the Commissioners in Basinghall 
Street. That person assumed to be the 
leader of the party presenting the Petition, 
and assured him (Mr. Cox), that if he 
would pay him and the other petitioners 


the sum of £500, the Speaker should 
receive a letter announcing that the Peti- 


tion was withdrawn. Knowing that he 
had not been guilty of any one of the 
things laid to his charge, he indignantly 
refused ; yet the Speaker, nevertheless, 
had the honour of receiving the letter 
withdrawing the Petition. He agreed with 
the hon. Member who brought in the Bill 
that there ought to be some tribunal ap- 
pointed by the House to inquire under 
what circumstances Election Petitions were 
presented and withdrawn. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he agreed in the 


consequence of an arrangement by which 
| the sitting Member agreed not to contest 
| the next election. He did not believe that 
|any provision in the Bill would prevent 
jevrrupt bargains of that nature being 
| nade. 
Me. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he felt 
bound to demur to the new view laid down 
(by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down—that if he approved the preamble 
of a Bill, it was his duty to vote for the 
second reading. It was, as he conceived, 
the duty of the House, on the contrary, 
_ to see if the Bill effectually carried out the 
| object which the preamble asserted to be 
worthy of the consideration of Parliament ; 
_and if it did not, to reject it on the second 
reading. The House was, he thought, great- 
' ly indebted to the hon. Member (Mr, Hunt) 
_ for bringing in the Bill. There were two 
distinct matters with which the House had 
to deal—the presentation of a great num- 
| ber of Petitions that were never intended 
|to be prosecuted, and the withdrawal of 
Petitions that ought to be proceeded with, 
in consequence of bargains made outside 
the House. In the first class of Petitions 


doctrine laid down in the preamble of the conscious virtue on the part of the sitting 
Bill, that all costs incurred by a sitting Member was of no use. An election was 
Member in consequence of a Petition which | said to be like a horse, for there was no 
was not proceeded with ought to be paid; such thing as a sound one. It was alleged 
by the petitioner ; and as he adopted that | that at every election something was done 
principle, he should vote for the second) by an ardent partisan or committeeman 
reading of the measure, although there | which, if known and proved, would invali- 
was hardly one of its clauses to which he date it. Sitting Members when petitioned 


tould give an unqualified approval. He 
concurred in thinking that something must 
be done to stop the presentation of sham 


against fancied that there must be some tre- 
mendous case behind, and they were there- 
fore kept in a state of anxiety and annoy- 


Petitions, although he believed that more| ance. The Grenville Act, upon which the 
bond fide Petitions than sham ones were’ present practice of the House was founded, 
withdrawn. He believed, that if Com- | made no provision for the costs of frivolous 
Mittees were more strict in visiting frivo- | and vexatious Petitions. That provision was 
lous and vexatious petitions with costs, and introduced eighteen or twenty years after- 
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wards by Lord Grenville, and it was ac- 
companied by a clause prohibiting the with- 
drawal of any Petition. Lord Grenville 
hoped that the costs of frivolous and vex- 
atious Petitions would be a security that 
none but bond fide Petitions would be pre- 
sented, That was the law up to the year 
1838. Under ordinary circumstances, al- 
though a Committee might find that a 
Member petitioned against was entitled to 
keep his seat, yet they also found a cer- 
tain number of suspicious circumstances. 
They therefore were disposed to declare 
that there was a primd facie case for a 
Petition, and they were unwilling to saddle 
petitioners with the costs, by declaring it 
to be frivolous and vexatious. The other 
practice, of withdrawing Petitions as a 
matter of bargain, was illustrated the other 
day in the matter of the Lisbura Petition. 
It was there most conclusively proved, that 
at the very time the Petition was signed, the 
agent or solicitor interested in the matter 
obtained also the signatures of the petition- 
ers to the withdrawal of the Petition. Could 
any man doubt what that was for? Was 
it not tur the purpose of making a corrupt 
bargain, if possible, with the sitting Mem- 
ber? It was true, as had been alleged, 
that the appointment of the proposed Com- 
mittee for the withdrawal of Election Peti- 
tions would not cure the evil, unless the 
parties themselves were animated with a 
proper spirit. And the old adage was per- 
fectly true in that case, that one man might 
take a horse to the water, but ten men 
could not make him drink. When people 
came before these Committees, they could 
not torture them for the purpose of fore- 
ing all the facts out of them. The appoint- 
ment of such a Committee as that proposed 
by the Bill would facilitate the disposal of 
matters, because it would afford to per- 
sons who had petitioned in a bond fide 
spirit, and who afterwards found that the 
evidence would not, in the opinion of com- 
petent persons, support the allegations of 
the Petition, the opportunity of at once 
coming forward to withdraw it. At the 
same time, when they came to consider 
the clauses of this Bill, he thought a good 
deal of alteration would be required. One 
defect of the Bill was, that there was 
no security that a Petition should be pro 
ceeded with. It was left at the mercy of 
anybody whether a Petition should go on 
or not. He was inclined to agree with the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Col- 
lins), that where a strong case was made 
out, it would be desirable to provide an 


Mr. E. P. Bouverte 
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inquiry by a Committee, assisted by some 
public officer appointed by the Speaker, 
The House owed it to itself to check the 
practice that prevailed at the beginning of 
every new Parliament of presenting indis- 
criminately a number of Petitions against 
the return of hon. Members. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the subject wag 
not altogether new, for svon after the late 
election an attempt was made to legislate, 
the gentlemen against whom Petitions were 
presented being anxious to do so; but thé 
majority of the House, amongst whom he 
was, being averse to discourage Petitions, 
The question was whether that was a better 
attempt, and whether they would not be 
doing more harm than good by any law 
which would have a tendency to discourage 
the presentation of Petitions against the 
return of Members of that House. In the 
first place, hon. Gentlemen should consider 
that they had already imposed a very close 
restriction as to the time within which such 
Petitions could be presented; and if the Bill 
were passed, it wou'd be necessary to ex- 
tend that time, so that persuns might have 
ample opportunity for considering whether 
they should present a Petition or not. An 
Election Petition was either a claim of right 
on the part of some one, or it was merely 
a piece of information for the benefit of 
the House and the public. In the former 
ease there ought to be security for the 
custs of the inquiry ; but in the latter, if 
they were to do more than bind a peti- 
tioner to appear before a Committee on his 
own recognizances, they would go beyond 
the law of the land in cases of public pro- 
secution, and would discountenance at the 
outset all inquiry into bribery and corrup- 
tion. His hon. Friend said that his Bill 
would not act as a discouragement to bond 
fide Petitions. But there was great diffi- 
culty at the outset in determining whether 
a Petition was bond fide or not. He sub- 
mitted, if the Bill were read a second time, 
it would require the most careful considera- 
tion in all its details, lest it might lead to 
greater evils than it sought to redress. If 
a Petition were presented for purposes of 
extortion, it should be made a penal offence 
to withdraw it, and the petitioner should 
be made liable to prosecution by a common 
indictment. But the House should be very 
careful how it departed from the recog- 
nised principle of administering the law 
and embarked in what he would eall fanci- 
ful legislation. They all knew that all 
sorts of prosecutions were abandoned from 
feelings of a private or personal nature; 
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nor could it be otherwise, unless they in- 
troduced into this country a system of pub- 
lie prosecutors. That was the continental 
method, where the subject was nobody and | 
the Sovereign everybody. He hoped they 
should néver see that system introduced 
fnto England, or that the Executive should 
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undertake to remedy evils which indivi- 
duals had hitherto dealt with by themselves. | 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | 
he joined in the approval which had been | 

nerally expressed of the main purpose 
of the Bill, which was to prevent the abuse 
of the right of petition against a sitting 
Member ; but, at the same time, he quite 
admitted they were bound to guard against 
the evil alluded to by the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets—namely, that of un- 
duly interfering with the right of petition- 
ing, which not only concerned individual 
members of the community but also affect- 
ed the privileges of that House. It was 
most desirable that-the fair right of peti- 
tioning against the return of Members 
should be preserved unimpaired ; and his 
apprehension was, that if this Bill passed in 
its present form, it would be found materi- 
ally to curtail that valuable right. It 
should be borne in mind that by the Elec- 
tion Petitions Act of 1848 some consider- 
able restrictions were imposed on the exer- 
cise of the right of petition; for, by the 
3rd section of that Act, before any Election 
Petition was presented to the House a re- 
cognizance should be entered into by one, 
two, or more persons to the amount of 
£1,000 for payment of costs. It was also 
required, that in the event of the with- 
drawal of the Petition, the petitioner should 
be compelled to pay the costs of any per- 
sons who might have been put to expense. 
The object of this Bill was to deprive the 
petitioner of the right to withdraw his Peti- 
tion, and to make it certain, or at least 
reasonably probable, that he would have to 
incur heavy costs before he could relieve 
himself from a Petition which he had once 
presented ; and before a Petition could be 
withdrawn, it should be referred to the 
Petitions Withdrawal Committee, there to 
enter upon, it might be, a very tedious and 
expensive inquiry. The question was, whe- 
ther greater evils might not be incurred by 
provisions so stringent as those contained 
im the Bill. But, in the hope that at a fu- 
ture stage it might be so modelled as to 
effect the good that was desired, he was 
prepared to express his approval of the 
Motion for the second reading. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, tliat 
though his name was ou the back of the 
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Bill, and he approved of the measure, he 
did not claim any portion of the credit of 
introducing it to the House. They were 
all agreed that there ought to be some 
From his own 
professional experience, he knew that 4 
namber of Petitions were presented merely 
as a set-off against other Petitions, or for 
the worse object of extortion. It was a 
matter in which the whole House was in- 
terested, and they ought to try and devisé 
a teinedy for so grave an evil. He could 
not conceive that there was any valid ob- 
jection to the measure. It appeared to 
him that many persons might have per- 
fectly good grounds for petitioning, and 
might act in a bond fide spirit in the first 
instance; nevertheless that they might 
afterwards find that the evidence upon 
which the Petition was founded was totally 
insufficient tu support the allegations of 
bribery and ¢orruption. In that case, sup- 
posing that the proposed Committee were 
appointed, all that such persons had then 
to do would be simply to go before the 
Committee and state that they found the 
evidence was not sufficient to sustain the 
prosecution of the Petition ; and that they 
had had no communication whatever on the 
subject with the other party—that there 
was no mala fides in the matter, and there- 
fore they applied to withdraw the Petition. 
No doubt the Election Committee would 
call before them the other parties ; and if 
it really appeared that the case was wholly 
free from mala fides, the Election Petition 
could then be withdrawn without even the 
expense of counsel or of agents, but merely 
upon the simple statement of the petitioners. 
The evil at present was very great. Peti- 
tions were presented, as he had said, for the 
mere purpose of effecting, if possible, a cor- 
rupt bargain, and without the smallest idea 
of persevering with them. In many cases 
those Petitions were kept hanging over the 
heads of Members when Parliament was 
not sitting, solely with the view of inducing 
corrapt bargains. He agreed thet the 
right of presenting Petitions agair.st the 
return of Members should be Freely ex- 
ercised, but the Bil) would not subject a 
bond fide petitioner te any greater risk 
than he now ineurted, while it would pro- 
tect Members who had obtained their seats 
by honest means from being harassed and 
annoyed by frivolous Petitions. He there- 
fore looked upon the measure as a step in 
the right direction ; and so far from it being 
fancitul or speculative in its character, it 
was a measure that, in his opinion, would be 
attended with the most beneficial results. 
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Sm WILLIAM MILES said, he gave 


his hon. Friend the utmost eredit for 
bringing the matter before the House. No 
one who had read the proceedings of the 
Lisburn Election Petition Committee could 
have the slightest doubt of the necessity of 
such a Bill. Had not that Petition been 
sent to the general Committee of Elections, 
a most nefarious case of corruption would 
have been hushed up, and the offending 
parties would have escaped the cognizance 
of that House. He thought that the es- 
tablishment of a Committee, as proposed 
by the Bill, would be an excellent measure, 
and prevent Petitions of that kind from 
being withdrawn without investigation. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 


METROPOLIS TURNPIKE ROADS ACTS 
AMENDMENT (re-committed) BILL. 
[prez 131.] comMrrrEe. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 7 (Toll Houses, &e. to be re- 
moved, with option to Parishes to purchase 
Pumps, &c.). 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
10, to leave out from the word ** Bars”’ to 
the word ‘‘ Commissioners ”’ in line 11, in- 
clusive.—(Mr. Cow.) 

Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 11: Majority 43. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, it was 
only consistent with equity that the money 
raised by the Commissioners from tolls on 
that portion of the roads which were to be 
handed over to the parishes should be ex- 
pended upon those roads ; but there was 
nothing in the Bill as it stood to compel 
the Commissioners to do that. He would 
therefore move the following additional 
clause :— 

“ Whereas the parish highways are now in a 
good state of repair ; therefore, they shall, until 
the Ist day of July 1864, be kept in repair by the 
Commissioners, and be by them delivered up to 
the several parishes in the like and as good state 
of repair and condition as they are now in, the 
same to be metalled with the same or like mate- 
rials as now—that is to say, with paving where 
paving is now used, with granite where granite is 
now used, with flint where flint is now used, with 
gravel where gravel is now used, and so on.” 

Sirk JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
support the clause, which he thought a very 
fair one. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. Serjeant Pigott 
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Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
on the part of the promoters of the Bill, 
he must strenuously resist the clause. The 
proposal it contained was quite unprece- 
dented, and he believed would be a fertile 
source of litigation. It was the intention 
of the Commissioners to keep the roads in 
a good state of repair until they were 
given over to the parishes. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that parishes 
were really entitled to what the hon. Mem. 
ber for Marylebone proposed. They were 
undertaking great burdens in connection 
with the roads, and the claim made was 
equitable. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the clause 
would form a bad precedent. Every year 
there were extinguishing trusts, but no 
such clause as this was inserted in the Bills, 
He objected to placing on the Commission- 
ers a prospective liability which ought not 
to rest upon them. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he did 
not want to impose any liability upon the 
Commissioners, but that they should be 
bound to apply the funds they collected in 
the repair of the roads. 

Mr. ARYTON suggested that the clause 
should be withdrawn, and brought up again 
on the Report, amended so as to limit the 
liability of the Commissioners to the amount 
of the tolls received by them. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 12; 
Noes 41 : Majority 29. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 11, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Pusutc Buis—First Reading— 
Inland Revenue* (No. 128); African Slave 
Trade Treaty * (No. 129) ; Local Government 
Supplemental * (No. 130). 

Report—Vaccination (Ireland) * (No. 108). 

Third Reading—Bakehouses Regulation * (No. 
122), and passed. 


POLAND—CONVENTION BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA.— QUESTION. 
Tue Ear, or CARNARVON: — My 


Lords, the other evening the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary deprecated discus- 
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sion on the subject of Polish affairs. With 
regard to the Question which I am about to 
ask the noble Earl, if I thought that Ques- 
tion, however important it may be, would 
tend in any way to embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government in dealing with so grave a 
subject, I should not put it on this occa- 
sion; but the Question I wish to ask this 
evening, though relating to Polish affairs, 
is one which cannot, as | conceive, exercise 
any prejudicial bearing whatever, as far as 
Her Majesty's Government is concerned, 
on the negotiations in which they are en- 
gaged. I feel very great sympathy, for 
my own part, with the Polish nation in 
their present struggle ; and I feel, what I 
think every reasonable man must feel, that 
there is the deepest danger to the other 
States of Europe in the continuance of the 
present state of affairs, arising from the 
circumstances now in progress in Poland. 
At the same time, I am of opinion that 
even this evil is less to be dreaded than 
the wanton and gratuitous intervention of 
Prussia, or rather of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. When hostilities unfortunately break 
out in a country, it is the natural duty 
and the natural wish, I should say, of 
every professedly neutral power, not only 
to abstain from intervention, but, as far as 
possible, to reduce the scope of the hostili- 
ties. Unfortunately, the Prussian Govern- 
ment have not thought fit to adopt this 
policy. I do not think it at all necessary to 
enter into an argument upon the internal 
affairs of Prussia. If Prussia chose to 
change the fair prospects of her earlier 
eareer, to abolish her Parliament, to put 
down her press, and to suppress all free 
expression of thought—if she chose, in 
fact, to merge her constitutional monarchy 
into the coarse form of a military despotism 
—we have no right to criticise such acts. 
She is the mistress of her own actions, and 
must be responsible for them. But when 
her policy carries her beyond the limits of 
her own country, when her action is carried 
across her own frontier, then it affects the 
relations of other countries, and we, like 
every other nation in Europe, being affect- 
ed by that policy, it is our right and our 
duty to speak out. It is undeniable, as 
well from the papers which have been laid 
before Parliament as from common report, 
that there exists a convention between the 
Governments of Prussia and Russia. In 
pursuance of that convention, as far as we 
can judge from the reports in the news- 
papers, Russian troops, when beaten by the 
Polish insurgents, have crossed the frontier 
and taken shelter in Prussia, have there 
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been recruited with food and arms, and 
have been sent back with all the facilities 
which the Prussian Government could give 
them. On the other hand, when Polish 
insurgents were defeated and driven across 
the frontier, they appear to have been im- 
mediately captured and handed over to the 
Russian authorities, Nay, more than that, 
we have evidence in the papers presented 
to Parliament that Poles entering Prussia 
from the south, intending generously to 
devote their lives to their country, have 
been arrested by the Prussian authorities 
and handed over to the Russians to be 
dealt with as the latter might think fit. I 
have looked through the papers laid on the 
table with every wish to satisfy myself as 
to the state of the case, and I must say 
that the bearings on this particular point, 
as to the nature, significance, and precise 
terms of this convention, are wholly unin- 
telligible to me. I will take the language 
which is held by the different parties to 
the correspondence. There are no less 
than five parties—two contracting parties, 
Russia and Prussia; and three others 
materially concerned — namely, Austria, 
France, and England. I will take, in the 
first instance, the statement made on the 
one hand by the Russian and on the other 
by the Prussian Government. There is 
no denial of the existence of the document, 
but these two parties call it by different 
names. The Prussian Government call it 
a‘* Convention,” the Russian Government 
say it is not a eonvention, but simply an 
** Engagement.’’ The Prussian Govern- 
ment say that this convention or engage- 
ment was pressed upon them by Russia. 
The Russian Government, on the other 
hand, as far as we can judge from those 
papers, seem to have been hardly so eager 
to enforce it as the Prussian Government ; 
and we have, curiously enough, a reference 
to part of the draught of the convention 
having been drawn up, not by the Russian, 
but by the Prussian negotiators. When 
our Minister pressed for some information 
on the subject, the Prussian Minister ex- 
pressed himself perfectly willing to give the 
information, to place the text in our hand, 
if it were not for the objection raised by Rus- 
sia. When our Minister goes to the Russian 
Government, he is told that they would be 
delighted to hand it over; but objections 
have been raised in another quarter. What 
that quarter is, the Russian Minister does 
not say; but we may draw our own con- 
clusion on that point. The Prussian Mi- 
nister, M. von Bismarck, objected to pro- 
ducing the conveution, saying that the ra- 
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tifieations had not been exchanged, and | believe that either Government has déclared 


that, consequently, it was an incomplete | the convention to be nul 


and informal document, and as such ought 
not to pass into the hands of another 
Power. But, as Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
the English Minister at Berlin, pointed 
out, this document being a convention be- 
tween Russia and Pussia, depends for its 
validity on the will and pleasure of the 
contracting parties. When we push the 
matter a little further, one of the contract- 
ing parties says that the object of the con- 
vention is simply to provide for a safe 
transit of the Russians across the frontier, 
when pursued by the Poles. The other 
goes beyond that, and says, it is for the 
purpose of enabling the Prussians to ap 
prehend and give up insurgents. There is 
this difference when you come to deal with 
the parties concerned. But you find just 
as wide a difference in the views of Aus- 
tria, who was the first Power with whoin it 
was proposed to enter into a convention. 
Austria was, no doubt, placed in a difficult 
position. [t was difficult for her, perhaps, 
to speak her mind ; but she refused to have 
any partin it. France speaks with greater 
force. She tells you that this is a very 
grave question ; that Prussia, by entering 
into a convention, forfeits her neutrality, 
extends the area of hostilities, and makes 
an incident in Polish affairs a grave ques- 
tion of European policy. We now come to 
the opinion of the Government of this 
country, as expressed by my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary. What is the view 
he takes on this subject? On the 2nd of 
March he writes to our representative at 
Berlin in language clear and forcible. He 
tells Sir Audrew Buchanan that it was the 
duty of Prussia to observe neutrality, but 
that in acceding to this convention she has 
departed from neutrality. On the same 
day the noble Earl appears to have received 
at the Foreign Office a despatch from Ber- 
lin, in which Sir Andrew Buchanan tells 
him that M. von Bismarck has had a con- 
versation with him, and that in his opinion 
the convention is informal and incomplete. 
Three days afterwards the noble Earl 
writes to Lord Cowley that the importance 
of the convention is gradually diminishing, 
and nine days afterwards he writes to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan that the convention is a 
dead letter, and that he need not trouble 
himself to ask for any copy of it. That 
despatch went forth on the llth of March. 
Ou the 14th the despatch of the noble 
Karl was crossed by a letter from Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, who said, ‘I do not 
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He then adds 
the expression of his opinion that that eon 
vention is not cancelled, but is to be acted 
on during the remainder of the war. Sub. 
sequently, on the 3lst, you have the ae. 
count of a debate in the Prussian Cham- 
bers, in which this convention is spoken of 
as still existing — admitted to be atill ex 
isting by the Prussian Minister, and de- 
nounced by the Prussian Deputies in the 
strongest possible manner. Now, I do not 
care to dwell upon the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the Prussian Government 
on this subject. 1 do not care to impute to 
Prussia equivocation or falsification of the 
facts ; but I do say, that if Prussia had de- 
sired to appear in the eyes of Europe as 
equivocating, contradicting, and using an 
official mystification in this matter, it 
would have been impossible for her to adopt 
a course which would have answered that 
end more completely. My Lords, that 
closes the first stage in these proceedings ; 
but there comes a second stage, and a very 
important one it is. On the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, Sir Andrew Buchanan goes to the 
Prussian Prime Minister at Berlin, and 
asks for an explanation of the nature and 
provisions of this convention, requesting 
that he might see the text. M. von Bis- 
marck answers inthe manner I have already 
described, but says, that though he cannot 
place the text of the convention in his 
hands, he is quite willing to read it to him. 
Accordingly he reads a paper which, to use 
Sir Andrew Buchanan’s own words, M. von 
Bismarck represents to be the convention in 
question. Eight days afterwards—namely, 
on the 2nd of March—Sir Andrew Bucha- 
nan returns, and asks M. von Bismarck one 
of the most singular questions which was 
ever asked by one diplomatist of another— 
namely, whether the paper which M. von 
Bismarck had represented as being the con- 
vention, was in fact the whole, or was only 
a part of that convention. It was a very 
singular question ; but [ think the answer 
was still more singular ; for it appears that 
Count Bismarck then stated, that that paper 
was neither the whole nor a part of the con- 
vention, but was simply the draught as 
proposed by Prussia. However, in order 
to put an end to all doubt, M. von Bismarck 
proposed to read the actual convention, 
as it was signed at St. Petersburg, and 
he read it accordingly. Now, here should 
have been the solution of every doubt 
on the subject; and if no other view 
came out in those papers, I coniess 
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that I should have been perfectly satis- 
fied with such an explanation from the 
Prime Minister of any country. But a 
little further on comes a most remarkable 
despatch from Lord Napier, our Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, in which he deseribes 
aconversation he has had with the Duke 
of Montebello, the French Ambassador, 
who says he has seen the convention, and 
that allusion is made in it to a secret ar- 
ticle. That despatch is only an extract. 
The secret article is spoken of as being to 
acertain extent known, and one to which 
previous reference has been made; but I 
find no explanation whatever of it, except 
in one single isolated passage. Now, I do 
think it is time to ask, not only whether 
this is the only seeret article, or whether 
there are more—not merely what is the 
meaning of all this official mystification, 
but what can be the bearing of a paper 
which requires a secret article at all? 
Secret articles are not usually appended 
to State papers which are declared over 
and over again by the contracting parties 
to be devoid of all political significance. 
But when there has been a good deal of 
obscurity and reserve, it is sometimes con- 
venient and important to inquire into the 
grounds of necessity which justify such a 
transaction. Sometimes it is possible to 
infer the nature of transactions from the 
necessities of the case. Now, what are 
the grounds of necessity here? Could the 
convention have been necessary in any 
sense either for Russia or Prussia? You 
have in these papers the Cartel Convention 
of 1857, under which Russia has a full 
and absolute right to the extradition of all 
offenders, whether political or criminal. 
M. von Bismarck himself—no slight autho- 
rity on such a subject—tells you that this 
convention is so elastic as to comprise every 
species of offence. I should have thought 
that that was enough to satisfy Russia, if 
she merely wished to obtain the surrender 
of political offenders ; and I should have 
thought, that if Prussia were merely am- 
bitious to fulfil the duties of the high police 
of her neighbour, such a convention would 
have satisfied her. But against whom, or 
for what object, was the new convention 
entered into? No one will tell me that 
these unhappy Poles could have meditated 
carrying the war into the territories of 
Prussia, Was it rebellion, then? Was it 
the fear of insurrection ? Why, we never 


heard a whisper of anything like disquiet 
or political disturbance in the Polish terri- 
tories of Prussia. 


Was it, again, any do- 
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mestic pressure or any national sentiment 
which urged Prussiaon? Why, we have 
in these papers the Report of a very stir- 
ring debate in the Prussian Chamber, in 
which the convention is denounced in far 
stronger language than I would venture 
to use before your Lordships. Well, then, 
there is but a single reason which I can 
imagine after having employed this exhaus- 
tive process. Incredible as it may seem, 
this convention must owe its existence to 
the jealousy of Prussia—to her fear, to a 
vague and indefinite dread of anything like 
constitutional life arising on the other side 
of her frontier. I dissociate the action of 
the Prussian people from that of their Go- 
vernment, and I shall not consent, without 
much larger evidence than that now sup- 
plied to us, to believe that the mind and 
feeling of Prussia are enlisted in the course 
taken by her Government. But the Prus- 
sian Government think it possible, that out 
of the present wreck and chaos in Poland, 
and out of the bloody strife now going on 
there, may arise some freer principles of 
government, some more liberal constitution 
than that which Poland has for a long time 
enjoyed ; and this, 1 believe, is the phan- 
tom which has so scared them—this is the 
ghost which M. von Bismarck has conjured 
up, and is now endeavouring to lay. My 
Lords, surely it is a most unworthy policy 
to grudge this measure of freedom and this 
new constitution to Poland. More than that, 
it is unnecessary and unwise to do so, be« 
cause by such conduct Prussia isolates her- 
self, and drives back the sympathies of 
those nations who have been her best allies 
in former years. In such a policy she goes 
back, not by years, but almost by genera- 
tions, and gives up entirely the prize for 
which she has been so long struggling— 
the leadership of Germany. More than 
this, I think it will be admitted that such 
a policy is not only unworthy, unnecessary, 
and unwise, but that it is eminently unsafe. 
Are Prussian statesmen positively so blind, 
are their eyes so judicially darkened, that 
they cannot see the excessive danger of the 
course they are now pursuing, and are not 
aware of that whieh any child can diseern— 
how nicely balanced and how eritical affairs 
now arein Europe? Is it possible for them 
to fancy that they can act while others 
hereafter will sit still, and that the mis- 
chievous precedent of intervention wili not 
be exercised some day by some other 
Power ? In one word, to put it in the 
strongest form, do they think that their 
western frontier is so secure that they can 
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venture to trifle with their own fortunes 
and the peace of Europe? Jt would be 
well if Prussian statesmen had solved 
these questions clearly and distinetly in 
their own minds before they ventured upon 
this dangerous course. I have made these 
observations because | feel, that if I allowed 
this time to pass by, the opportunity 
might be lost of calling attention to this 
questionable and unsatisfactory transaction. 
1 have endeavoured to keep clear of all 
questions which are in any way involved 
in the negotiations now being carried on 
by the Government, and I shall conclude 
by asking the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he can 
add any further Information respecting the 
Nature and Provisions of the recent Con- 
vention concluded between the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Prussia beyond that 
contained in the Correspondence respecting 
the Insurrection in Poland laid before Par- 
liament ? 

Eart RUSSELL: My noble Friend has 
certainly avoided any question which could 
at all embarrass Her Majesty’s Government 
in the negotiations now going on with re- 
spect to Poland; and with regard to 
the particular Question which my noble 
Friend has put to me, I cannot say that 
I can add anything to the present in- 
formation to be derived from the papers 
which have been laid before Parlia- 
ment. The noble Earl says, very truly, 
that what was represented as a convention 
at Berlin was represented at St. Peters- 
burg as a mere military arrangement ; 
that what was represented at Berlin as 
done at the request of the Russian Go- 
vernment, was represented at St. Peters- 
burg as having been done at the request 
of Prussia. In short, there has been a 
kind of contradiction, a kind of obscurity, 
with regard to this convention. What, 
however, appeared to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and I believe to the Govern- 
ment of France, to be the most important 
part of this convention or military arrange- 
ment, whichever it may be termed, was 
this:—It was believed that if Russian 
troops entered upon Prussian territory— 
that is into Posen or Silesia—they would 
be there at liberty to carry on hostilities 
against the Polish insurgents whom they 
were pursuing. Now, we find that Count 
Bismarck denies that any authority is given 
for that purpose, and says that the conven- 
tion in that respect is a dead letter ; and 
he states that no instructions have been 
given to the Prussian authorities, without 
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whose sanction Russian troops could not 
go in pursuit of the insurgents, or carry 
on hostilities in Prussia. That being the 
state of the case, I certainly said that the 
importance of that convention was very 
much diminished, and Count Bismarck re- 
peated that it was a dead letter. That, 
however, does not appear to be the case, 
The noble Earl made some general ob- 
servations at the commencement of his 
speech with which I cannot but agree, 
Here was an insurrection broken out in 
Russian Poland, with the motives and 
provocations of which the Prussian Go. 
vernment had nothing to do. It certainly 
appeared to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the wise course for Prussia to pursue 
was to take every precaution to preserve 
tranquillity on her own frontiers among 
her own subjects in Prussian Poland, and 
to adopt such measures of conciliation on 
the one hand, and military vigilance on 
the other, as would prevent the insurrec- 
tion from spreading into the Polish pro- 
vinces of Prussia. Such was very much 
the policy pursued by Austria; but it has 
certainly not been the general policy pur- 
sued by Prussia. Pruasia has considered 
that the insurrection in Russian Poland 
was a danger to Prussian Poland; and, 
without going the extreme length of allow- 
ing Russian troops to pursue the Poles on 
her own territory, she has done everything 
in her power that was not quite open to the 
charge of being a breach of neutrality to 
assist Russia. That being the state of the 
case, I think it is very bad policy on the 
part of Prussia, and a policy which at 
one time seemed likely to involve dis- 
agreeable negotiations with France and 
England. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that although 
reluctant to take any part in the discussion, 
he would not have his silence construed into 
the slightest approbation of the conduct of 
Prussia. He agreed with all parties in 
this country, and all on the Continent, 
except the Government of Prussia, in re- 
probating the conduct of Russia towards 
Poland. Viewing with reprobation that 
conduct, and trusting that it would not 
produce any effects inconsistent with the 
peace of Europe, he must express his 
astonishment and his sorrow for the con- 
duct of Prussia in regard to her own sub- 
jects and her own constitution. He be- 
lieved that the Prussian people had the 
sympathy of all Europe, except, perhaps, 
the army of Prussia, in their present posi- 
tion with regard to the Crown. 
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Tue Earn or CARNARVON: My 
noble Friend has said nothing as to the 
secret article. I shouldbe glad to know, 
whether he can give us any information as 
tothe nature of that secret article, and 
whether he will lay upon the table any 
despatches, or parts of despatches, relating 
to it ? 

Eart RUSSELL: Some mention has 
been made of a secret article, but we have 
not such information as we can rely upon, 
and which we could produce to the House, 
based upon any satisfactory authority. 


House adjourned at Six o’elock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF. COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 11, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—New Memser Sworn—Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles George Tottenham, for New 
Ross. 

Surrty — considered in Committee—Civim Ssr- 
vick Estimates. 

Resolutions reported — Adjourned Debate (9th 
June) on Resolution (June 5) resumed : Re- 
solutions agreed to, 

Pusuic Bitts—First Reading—Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (St. Mary Magdalen Hospital) *[ Bill 162]; 
Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161]; Sir Robert Hitch- 
am’s Charity * [Bill 160]; Charitable Uses * 
[Bill 164]; Militia Pay * [Bill 163]. 

Second Reading—Regimental Debts, &c.* [Bill 
149). 

Committee — Offences (South Africa) (Lords)* 
[Bill 113], on re-committal. 

Report—Offences (South Africa) *. 

Considered as amended—Volunteers [Bill 152]; 
Cayman Islands (Zords) * [Bill 132]. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) [Bill 106], Adjourned Debate 
(5th June) resumed ; Bill re-committed ; con- 
sidered, and reported ; considered as amended ; 
— Officers of Royal Naval Reserve * [Bill 142], 
and passed. 


SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the efforts which have been 
made hitherto by the British Nation for 
the suppression of the African Slave 
Trade might not with advantage be ex- 
tended to the continent of America ; and 
whether the time has not at length ar- 
rived when it becomes the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to enter into friendly 
negotiations with the Federal Government 
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of the United States for the purpose of 
concerting measures fur the gradual but 
total suppression of the Slave Trade in 
the Confederate States ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, my 
hon. Friend is doubtless aware that the 
Federal Government have concluded a 
Treaty with the Government of Her Ma- 
jesty, giving a mutual right of search, 
for the purpose of suppressing the Slave 
Trade carried on under the Federal flag. 
The Confederate States have passed a law 
which renders the Slave Trade highly 
penal, but my hon. Friend must be aware 
that the Federal Government have no 
relations at present with the Confederate 
States—except the relations of war— 
which, of course, will not permit any in- 
tercourse with reference to a mutual ar- 
rangement such as that to whieh his 
Question points. I may add, that as [er 
Majesty’s Government have not yet ac- 
knowledged the independence of the Con- 
federate States, and that independence 
not being established in a way which 
would justify our interference, no diplo- 
matic communications can take place be- 
tween us and those States. If, however, 
in the course of time, things should alter, 
we should hope the Confederate States, 
if they should succeed in establishing their 
independence, would enter into arrange- 
ments on the subject of the Slave Trade 
similar to those which the Federal Go- 
vernment has concluded. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: The Question I 
asked was, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might not enter into communi- 
cations with the Federal States for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade on the 
continent of America ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I thought 
I answered that Question when I, stated 
that the Federal Government have no re- 
lations at present with the Confederate 
States, save relations of war—a fact which, 
of course, would render useless any action 
such as that to which my hon. Friend 
refers. 





THE REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT OF 
THE HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he wish- 
ed to ask Colonel French, the Chairman of 
the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms Com- 
mittee, What steps they are about to take 
to improve the state of the Refreshment 
Rooms, with a view to the next Session of 
Parliament? 
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Cotonen. FRENCH replied, that it was 
generally said in Ireland that the best way 
of answering a question was sometimes to 
ask another. That he believed was the 
most satisfactory manner in which he could 
answer his hon. Friend, inasmuch as the 
Committee were not able to give a direct 
answer without, in the first place, appeal- 
ing to the Chaneellor of the Exehequer. 
The attention of hon. Members had been 
already drawn to the great inconveniences 
connected with the refreshment department, 
owing to the rooms being so narrow and so 
badly ventilated, as well as to the fact that 
there was no certainty as to what number 
of Members would dine on any given day. 
It would, however, be seen by a Report 
which had been laid before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that a plan had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Barry, with respect to which 
the Committee, which had met that morn- 
ing, had reported— 

“ That having further considered the expe- 
diency of enlarging the dining-rooms, they were 
of opinion such enlargement was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and having seen Mr, Barry’s improved 
plan, they strongly recommended its adoption.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to consider tie outlay required for the pur- 
pose was greater than the House would be 
disposed to sanction—the amount, as es- 
timated by Mr. Barry, being somewhere 
about £4.000. It was, however, the opi- 
nion of several experienced Members of the 
Committee that the necessary improvement 
could be made for a smaller sum; but al- 
though a number of plans had been laid 
before them, none appeared to them to be 
so satisfactory as that of Mr. Barry. It 
was found that a better supply of wine 
could not be had without materially dimi- 
nishing the profits of the present manager, 
and he trusted the matter would be put in 
such a light before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he would see the propriety 
of securing proper accommodation for the 
Members of that House, which ought to be 
done all the more readily, seeing that the 
demands of the House of Lords in refer- 
ence to their refreshment department were 
granted without the slightest hesitation. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN POT- 
TERIES AND PAPER TUBE FACTORIES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment, Whether he intends to bring in 
a Bill this Session to limit the hours of la- 
Mr. Henry Seymour 
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bour for children employed in Potteries and 
Paper Tube Factories? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, at 
present he had no intention of proposing a 
Bill on that subject, and for this reason, 
that the first Report of the Children’s Em. 
ployment Commission was only sent to him 
two days ago, and it was desirable to have 
it printed and circulated, with a view to its 
being fully considered before any Bill wag 
proposed. With regard to Paper Tube 
Factories, no Report had yet been received 
on the subject. 


SMALL-POX PATIENTS IN PUBLIC 
VENICLES.—QUESTION. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW aaid, he wish. 
ed to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
officials of Railway and Steam Boat Com. 
panies may lawfully remove from carriages 
or vessels under their supervision persons 
who are obviously labouring under small. 
pox; and whether individuals thus wilfully 
travelling from place to place at the risk of 
spreading so dreadful a scourge through 
a whole community are subject to any 
penalty on conviction before a magistrate ? 
He (Sir A. Agnew) was aware of two cases 
in whieh patients, labouring under the'dis- 
ease in an aggravated form, were admitted 
as passengers in a railway earriage where 
there were other persons travelling, 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
should like to know from the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department if there 
was no remedy in this matter. A case had 
come under his (Mr. H. Seymour’s) own 
observation. He had seen a woman afflicted 
with small-pox placed in a second-class 
carriage which was filled with passengers ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
understood the hon. Baronet to mean, by 
the first part of his Question, that the per- 
sons described were those who were being 
conveyed in the course of a journey, the 
railway or other companies having under- 
taken to carry them. It appeared to him 
that by the Common Law the Officials of 
the company would not be justified in re- 
moving them. In respect of the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Seymour), 
he was not aware of any Act of Parliament 
having reference to the subject. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND THE 
BRITISH CLAIMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CLAY said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether the Government have been 
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The Late Fire in the 


officially informed that the Commissioners 

pointed by the Argentine Government 
to settle British claims with Mr. Doria re- 
fused to acknowledge as conclusive that 
which had been accepted by Mr. Thornton, 
Her Majesty’s Minister, and the former 
Commissioners; that Mr. Doria has, in con- 
sequence, suspended his sitting with the 
Commissioners ; and, if so, what steps have 
been taken by Her Majesty's Government 
in this matter ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that it was 
true that the Commissioners recently ap- 
pointed by the new Government of the Ar- 
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gentine Republic had refused to acknow- 
ledge the principle upon which claims had 
been settled by a previous Government. 
In consequence of this refusal, Mr. Doria | 
declined to concur in the sitting of the Com- 
missioners. Her Majesty’s Government had 
instructed Mr. Doria to inform the Govern- | 
ment of the Argentine Republic that their | 
proceedings in this case were contrary to. 
international usage, and, if persevered in, | 
might lead to serious consequences. He | 
(Mr. Layard) trusted that they would see | 
the propriety of taking such steps as would 
allow the Commissioners to resume their 
sitting. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FITZWILLIAM said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have come to any decision as to 
the union of the two Colonies of Vancou- 
ver’s Island and British Columbia under 
one Governor ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
replied, that he could not answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, because his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would, in a short time, have occa- 
tion to bring into the other House a Bill 
relating to British Columbia, and would 
then make a full statement of his intention 
with respect both to that Colony and Van- 
couver’s Island, 


THE LATE FIRE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
statement which appeared in the public 
papers in reference to the outbreak of fire 
on Monday last in the corridor of the House 
of Commons is correct? That statement 
was to the effect that there was a brick out 
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of the flue where the fire originated, and 
that it was supposed this defect existed 
since the construction of the building. If 
that were the fact, he desired to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman who was responsible 
for this. He also wanted to know whether 
the Government had directed any examina- 
tion into the other flues similarly cireum- 
stanced, that was, with woodwork abutting 
on the flue? He happened to be in the 
library when the fire broke out, and he 
rushed into the corridor, where the wood- 
work was burning. There was a water 
main immediately over where the fire was, 
but the service tap was so stiff in the joint 
that no person there could lay on the water 
by reason of its being out of order. The 
water, however, was got in an adjoining 


House of Commons. 


leorridor, and in that case no harm was 


done. But the delay of those few minutes 
might have caused great damage. [Te 
therefore wished to know who was respon- 
sib'e for the water service of the House 
being kept in an effective condition ? 

Mr. COWPER, in reply, said, the fire 
did originate from a hole in the flue of the 
chimney of the kitchen of the House of 
Commons. That hole was about four 
inches wide, It appeared that the soot 
had been foreed through this hole during 
the process of cleaning the flue, and 
had accumulated outside the flue, just 
above the wooden panelling of the ceiling 
of the corridor. A large quantity of soot 
having accumulated for several years, it 
ignited, and produced fire. There were no 
means of ascertaining how this hole origi- 
nated. But from the size, appearance, and 
position of the hole it would seem to have 
been made during the construction of the 
building to receive one of the iron girders, 
As it was not used for that purpose, it 
ought to have been filled up, but somehow 
or other the bricklayer had omitted to do so, 
He (Mr. Cowper) had given directions that 
all the flues in the building should be ex- 
amined so far as circumstances would allow, 
in order to ascertain whether such an acci- 
dent was likely to occur in any other place ; 
and the recurrence of such an accident 
was very unlikely, The fire was very 
rapidly extinguished, but the stand-cock at 
the spot was certainly found too stiff to be 
worked at the moment when it was wanted. 
The persons present ran immediately to the 
next stand-cock and procured a sufficient 
quantity of water to extinguish the fire. 
The first stand-cock was afterwards put in 
proper order in the space of two minutes. 
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in order to prevent the leakages of water 
from a tank which contained 12,000 gallons. 
The police who were employed in managing 
the fire arrangements of the Houses of 
Parliament, were required to examine those 
stand-cocks from time to time—about once 
a fortnight. When they were last examined, 
they were all found to be in good order. He 
thought it well to state to the House the 
precautions that had been adopted against 
the recurrence of a similar accident. The 
stand-cocks are directed to be examined 
at short intervals of time, and their condi- 
tion registered every week. There was 
only a slight stiffuess in the stand-cock 
first tried, owing to its having been turned 
on too tight. But if no other stand-cock 
had been available, the stand-cock in ques- 
tion could have been easily made to act. 
The persons on the spot, however, thought, 
on the whole, that the most expeditious 
course was to go to the next stand-cock 
for the necessary supply of water required. 
There were thirty-seven stand-cocks in the 
building and twenty outside. The police 
force kept in the House during the night 
was one inspector, two serjeants, and 
twenty-six men. A policeman was required 
to pass every portion of the building every 
half-hour. There were fire-hose places in 
various parts of the building and in the 
immediate vicinity of the stand-cocks. He 
believed the arrangements in this respect 
were perfect. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC 
ASYLUM.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton), Whether, of the six ladies who were 
left on the Ladies’ Committee of the 
Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, after the 
resignation of the majority, one is the 
wife of the Chaplain of the Asylum, two 
are the wives of the two Secretaries of 
the Patriotic Fund, one is at present in 
Canada, and a fifth has been prevented 
by illness in her family from ever attend- 
ing; and also whether any ladies have 
been added to the Committee ; and, if so, 
when, and how many ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
as the Question had been put to him, he 
would reply to it; but as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) 
had succeeded Lord Colchester as Chair- 
man of the Committee, such inquiries would 
in future be more properly addressed to 
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him. As the hon. Member for Bradford 
no doubt wished to have full information 
in regard to the state of the Ladies’ Com. 
mittee, he (Sir John Pakington) thought 
he should best answer his Question by 
making the following statement :—The 
Ladies’ Committee originally consisted of 
thirteen members, of whom seven resigned, 
leaving upon the Committee six—namely, 
Lady Sarah Lindsay, the hon. Mrs. Welles. 
ley, Mrs. Lefroy, Mrs. Fishbourne, Mrs, 
Morrison, and Mrs, Kirby. These six 
ladies had regularly visited the establish- 
ment from the disruption until the pre- 
sent time. To five of them the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question had reference. Lady 
Sarah Lindsay had lately gone to Canada 
with General Lindsay, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Guards, 
and whose efficient services as a Royal 
Commissioner and a Member of the Com- 
mittee had therefore also been lost to the 
institution. Mrs. Kirby was the wife of 
the chaplain, had not been in the habit 
of attending, and had now resigned, Mrs, 
Morrison was the lady to whom the hon. 
Member had referred, who had been pre- 
vented, by illness in her family, from at- 
tending ; that impediment still existed, 
and she too had resigned. The two ladies 
mentioned as the wives of the honorary 
Secretaries were Mrs. Fishbourne and Mrs, 
Lefroy, who were still Members of the 
Committee, and lady visitors. The in- 
ference intended to be suggested by the 
Question, he presumed, was that they were 
not independent. The experience of the 
Asylum had, however, shown that hus- 
bands and wives were not, of necessity, of 
the same opinion with regard to the de- 
tails of school management any more than 
with regard to other matters. He there- 
fore earnestly hoped that they should re- 
tain the services of these two ladies, of 
whose independence of action he had no 
doubt. As, although the visitations had 
continued up to the present time, there 
was too small a number for the Commit- 
tee, he had great pleasure therefore in 
informing the hon. Gentleman that on 
Tuesday last the Hon. Mrs. Lloyd Lindsay, 
Lady Pollock, Mrs. Jenkinson (the wife 
of the rector of Battersea, and sister of the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary), 
and Mrs. Lawrence (the wife of Sir Jobn 
Lawrence), had been appointed, and had 
consented to act upon the Committee. 
The number of lady visitors thus amounted 
to seven; but as the Executive Committee 
were of opinion that even that number 
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was rather too low, it was intended to 
increase it to nine. Lady Radstock had 
consented to become a visitor, and Lady 
Havelock had been applied to. He hoped 
that she would consent; but if she did 
not, some other lady would be ssked to join 
the Committee. 


GOVERNMENT OF SINGAPORE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LYALL said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government of Singapore will 
shortly be transferred from the Indian to 
the Colonial Department ; and in the event 
of such transfer, whether it will entail any 
charge on the Imperial Exchequer ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that a deputation of geutle- 
men connected with the Straits Settlements 
had an interview with his noble Friend the 
Duke of Newcastle a few days ago, when 
they requested that’ the subject of trans- 
ferring those Settlements to the Colonial 
Office might be again taken into considera- 
tion, representing that the revenues of 
Singapore and the other Settlements had 
been so far increased as to make it certain 
that no charge would fall upon the Impe- 
rial Treasury. In consequence of this, 
communications had been opened between 
the Indian and Colonial Departments, to 
see whether arrangements could be made 
for the transfer. He would at the same 
time remind the House that the arrange- 
ment made on a former occasion failed 
solely on the ground that his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State was unwilling to 
bind the House to a Vote in aid of the 
revenues of Singapore. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he will state to the House 
the result of any communications he may 
have had with the Registrar General with 
reference to the collection of Agricultural 
Statistics ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take any steps for 
the purpose of obtaining such statistics, 
either by means of the office of the Regis- 
trar General, or of Inland Revenue, or 
otherwise? 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that in consequence of the obstacles found 
to exist in the way of obtaining agricultural 
statistics through the agency of the Poor 
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Law Board or the County Constabulary he 
had communicated with the Registrar Ge- 
neral to ascertain what would be the pro- 
spects and probable expense of procuring 
the desired information through that de- 
partment. The Registrar General had no 
doubt the information could be obtained; 
but as the officers employed under that 
department were engaged in different pur- 
suits, and were not paid by salaries to 
give their whole time to the public, it would 
be necessary to provide about £15,000 an- 
nually as remuneration for the discharge 
of their additional duties, The Govern- 
ment felt, under the circumstances, that it 
would not be right to ask Parliament for a 
grant of that amount for obtaining statistics 
which, as the returns could not be compul- 
sorily enforced, would be very imperfect. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, Whether it is 
clearly understood that the Vote for the 
purchase of land and buildings at South 
Kensington will be taken on Monday next? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought it 
would be more convenient to take the dis- 
cussion in relation to the International Ex- 
hibition upon Thursday next. Two very 
important Motions, one on the subject of 
China, and the other upon Poland, stood 
for Monday evening, and it was impossible 
Supply could be reached till a late hour in 
the evening. Would the noble Lord con- 
sent to fix the discussion for Thursday 
next, with a general understanding that no 
opposition would be given to the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply f 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
no command upon Supply nights. It is 
competent for anybody who chooses to give 
notice preliminary to going into Committee 
of Supply ; and if we are to wait till all 
these Notices are exhausted, this discussion 
cannot be taken till rather late in the Ses- 
sion. I am afraid, therefore, I shall not be 
able to agree to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Galway. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, in 
consequence of the reply of the noble Vis- 
count, he felt bound to ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for the King’s County, Whether 
he meant to discuss the affairs of Poland next 
Monday evening ? 
2A 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, he should eer- 
tainly take the liberty of proceeding with 
the notice which he had placed on the 

aper, on whatever day Supply was fixed 

by the Government. He believed it was 
intended to ask for Supply next Monday 
evening. 


Business of 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — STANDING 
ORDERS 1861 — MORNING SITTINGS. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. BUTT rose to call attention to an 
Order made on Tuesday last, which he be- 
lieved to be inconsistent with the letter as 
well as with the spirit of the Standing Or- 
ders of the 3rd of May 1861. He disclaimed 
any intention of bringing forward this Mo- 
tion on account of the interest which he 
felt in any particular measure, presuming 
that the ultimate fate of the Fisheries (Ire- 
land) Bill would not be affeeted by the day 
on which the morning sitting might be 
held. But he did think the question an 
important one in its bearing on the right 
of private Members to bring forward Mo- 
tions upon going into Committee of Sup- 
ply. In 1861 a great change was made in 
the proceedings of the House. Thursday 
was given to the Government, and the Mo- 
tion of adjournment on Friday was dis- 
pensed with ; two opportunities were thus 
taken away from private Members for bring- 
ing forward Motions which they thought 
deserved attention. To compensate for this, 
a Standing Order was passed, declaring 
that while Committees of Supply or of Ways 
and Means were open, the first Order of the 
Day on Friday should be either Supply or 
Ways and Means, and upon that Order 
being read the Question should be pro- 
posed **That Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair.” He knew that since that Order 
passed morning sittings had been con- 
stantly fixed for Fridays, and therefore it 
was with some hesitation that he ventured 
to question a practice which had tacitly re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. But, in 
point of law, there was no distinction be- 
tween morning and evening sittings; the 
House assembled at twelve instead of at 
four, and the sitting was merely interrupt- 
ed, not terminated. If from any old book 
extracts could be taken showing that in 
another Parliamentary assembly it was the 
practice to fix Supply as the first Order of 
the Day, and then to take two or three 
other Orders before it, this would no doubt 
be pointed out as a method of conducting 
business peculiar to the Irish House of 
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Commons. It did not follow, that when the 
House met at twelve, it should of necessity 
adjourn at four ; it was in the diseretion of 
those present at the morning sitting to 
pass a Resolution resolving that the sittin 
should go on continuously till twelve o'clock 
jat night. The practice of taking morning 
‘sittings upon Fridays defeated both the 
letter and the spirit of the arrangement 
contemplated by the Standing Order of 
| 1861, two hours of the time which it was 
| the object of those Standing Orders to give 
to private Members being practically de 
ducted by the morning sitting. There had 
already been one or two counts-out on Fri- 
| day evenings, and he believed no arrange- 
| ment was more likely to facilitate the re- 
currence of such events than a practice of 
taking morning sittings, and then suspend- 
ing business for two hours. It might be 
said that the House was constantly in the 
habit of fixing morning sittings upon Tues- 
day, when Notices of Motion had prece- 
dence over the Orders ; but no Standing 
Order specially applicable to that day had 
been passed. By the old law of the House 
Notices of Motion had precedence on every 
day of the week ; but in 1811, for the first 
time, precedence was given on certain days 
to Orders of the Day, Tuesday remaining 
ever since under the old law. For the 
reasons which he had just given he begged 
to move that the Order relating to the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Bill be read for the pur- 
pose of being discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Order of the 3rd day of May last, for 
| the House to resolve itself into the Committee on 
| the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill To-morrow at Twelve 
| of the clock be read, for the purpose of being dis- 
_ charged.”—( Mr. Butt.) 


| Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Youghal has made a Motion to dis- 
charge an Order made by the House itself. 
His address has properly been made rather 
to the House than to myself ; 1 should 
desire, before putting the Question, to 
consult the House, whether it would be 
its pleasure that I should remind the 
House exactly of what the practice has 
been. Before the year 1861 the prac- 
tice was that Tuesdays and Fridays were 
the days on which morning sittings were 
ordinarily appointed; and on Fridays, 
when there had been a morning sitting, 
and a Motion had to be made in the 
evening that the House at its rising ad- 
journ to Monday, the House met on those 
occasions at six o’clock exactly, as it would 
‘ 
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meet at six now for going into Committee 
of Supply. Therefore, there is no further 
limitation put upon the discussion of the 
notices of individual Members by the Order 
as it now stands, than existed under the 
former Orders. But in May 1861 the 
House passed the Standing Order which 
has been referred to, and the House im- 
mediately proceeded to put its own inter- 
pretation upon that Standing Order, hold- 
ing that it had not reference to the morn- 
ing sittings, but only to the evening 
sittings ; because the House, when the 
matter was fresh in its recollection, pro- 
eeeded to appoint morning sittings on 
Fridays through the months of June and 
July in that year, and that practice was 
eontinued through the last Session of Par- 
liament. With regard to the violation of 
the Standing Order, the same violation of 
the Order and practice takes place every 
Tuesday on which a morning sitting takes 
ay On Tuesdays, Notices of Motion 
ave precedence of Orders ; and so they 
still have in the evening sittings, but not 
in the morning. Therefore, both the order 
and usage of the House equally maintain 
the distinction between the morning and 
the evening sitting. It is now for the 
House to consider whether any reason has 
been given which should induce it to dis- 
eharge this Order and to depart from its 
established practice. 

Coronet FRENCH said, that the prac- 
tice was new, commencing in 186], in con- 
sequence of the Report of a Committee of 
which Sir James Graham was Chairman. 
There was, however, no foundation for the 
attempt to rescind the Order for going into 
Committee on the Fisheries Bill at the 
meeting of the House at twelve o'clock to- 
morrow. The practice of the House was 
altered in May 1861, and immediately 
afterwards morning sittings were held on 
Fridays, at which Bills, and not Supply, 
weretaken. Last year the Housealso fixed 
Bills for morning sittings on Friday, Sup- 
ply being taken, as now, when the House 
resumed at sixo’clock. The Motion of his 
hon, and learned Friend was therefore in 
opposition to all precedent, and, if it were 
agreed to, would only obstruct business. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I hope that 
the House will not go into a discussion of 
morning sittings. I trust that after the very 
clear and conclusive statement which you, 
Sir, have made as to the intention with 
which the Order in question was passed, 
and the practical construction which the 
House has put upon the Order, the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman will not think it 
necessary to press his Motion, but that he 
will be satisfied with the authoritative de- 
claration as to the rule and practice of the 
House. 

CotoneL DUNNE thought that due no- 
tice ought to be given by the Government 
of these morning sittings. He had a 
Motion on the paper to-morrow night rela- 
tive to Ireland, which he had been endea- 
ing to bring on all the Session, and he 
despaired of bringing it on to-morrow if 
the House did not meet before six o’clock. 
He could not but feel that the Government 
had the power of getting rid of almost any 
Motion of independent Members by neg- 
lecting to make a House at six o’clock. 

Mr. BUTT said, he did not wish to 
press his Motion. 

Mr. SCULLY must say that it was a 
great inconvenience to Irish Members not 
to know when morning sittings were to be 
appointed. He was told that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government gave 
notice on Friday that there would be a 
morning sitting on Tuesday. The report 
in The Times was quite correct in this re- 
spect; but he was told that the Order for 
the meeting of the House on Tuesday 
was carried on Monday night. He there- 
fore came down on Tuesday morning at 
great inconvenience, when he found that 
there was no morning sitting. He now 
learnt that there was to be a morning sit- 
ting to-morrow ; but until he saw the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal on the paper, he was ignorant of 
the fact. He thought the notice ought to 
be put on the paper of the intention to 
move for a morning sitting, so that it might 
not be snapped at in this manner. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that his hon. 
Friend gave notice in his place on Friday 
of his intention to propose that the House 
should meet on Tuesday morning to con- 
sider the Irish Fisheries Bill. The proper 
time for doing that was when the Bill was 
called on the Orders of the Day on Monday 
night. The House being, however, counted 
out on Monday, it was impossible for his 
noble Friend to make his Motion. If the 
hon. Gentleman had looked in the Votes 
on Wednesday, he would have seen that 
the Motion was made then. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the right hon. 
Baronet was under a mistake, because the 
fact was that the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary for Ireland actually made the Mo- 
tion at half past four o’clock, and the Irish 
Members who waited all night to support 
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the Motion if necessary, and who were not 
in the House when it was made quietly in 
the early part of the evening, found to 
their surprise that the Order was passed 
over when the list was gone through. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
been a Member of the Committee of 1861, 
he begged to remind the House that one 
of the chief causes of the change was 
the laxity of practice on Supply nights, 
which made it impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to know with certainty when the 
Motions in which they were interested 
would be taken. He thought, that when 
the Government proposed that the House 
should sit on a morning, more than one 
day’s notice should be given. 

Mn. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
agreed with hon. Members who thought, 
that if this power were to be exercised in 
so off-hand a way, some notice should be 
given to the House. Those novelties and 
countings-out were enough to baffle the 
ingenuity of the oldest Members. What 
he wished to say was that those changes 
contravened very pointedly the arrange- 
ments which were made two years ago. 
The noble Lord not long since found him- 
self constrained to give a pledge that on 
notice days the Government would make a 
House. They would make a House at 
twelve o'clock, when nobody wanted it. 
But if there were-to be morning sittings on 
Fridays, the pledge which the noble Lord 
had given would be kept to the ear and 
broken to the hope. Those movements 
were uncommonly like what would be called 
sharp practice elsewhere, for they entirely 
baffled any hon. Gentleman who might 
have a notice on the paper for half past 
four o’cloek on Fridays, and who, but for 
them, would have a fair start at that 
hour, 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
the difficulty would be removed by merely 
taking care that there should be due notice 
when it was intended that there should be 
a morning sitting. That appeared to be 
the only thing wanting in the case, and the 
only thing now eomplained of was that due 
notice had not been given. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Mr. Hennessey 
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ENDOWED CHARITIES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said: Sir, I would 
not ask the attention of the House to the 
subject of endowed charities upon this 
occasion, were it not that the point of view 
from which I wish it to look at them is 
totally different from that to which it has 
been of late accustomed. 1 wish it to look 
at a certain portion of the endowed chari- 
ties of this country, not as a subject for 
taxation, but for reformation. I wish to 
point out the enormous and most melan- 
choly waste of power which arises from our 
not making the best use of those vast re- 
venues, which the piety, or the vanity, or 
the enlightenment of our forefathers has 
scattered broadeast over almost all those 
parts of England which were tolerably 
populous and prosperous in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This waste of 
power, Sir, is all the more to be deplored, 
because it reduces the funds at our com- 
mand for educational purposes almost to a 
level with countries over which the storm 
of revolution swept at the end of lust cen- 
tury. In these countries, the kind of en- 
dowments of which I speak have generally 
ceased to exist ; with us they continue to 
exist, but have become well-nigh useless, 
My object, Sir, in putting, some months 
ago, my notice upon the order book, with 
a view of bringing it on before going into 
the Educational Estimates, was to press 
upon the House what seems to me the 
very wise and statesmanlike proposal of 
the Education Commissioners who report- 
ed in 1861. That proposal, if carried 
out, will, I feel, at once diminish the sum 
which we vote for elementary education 
upon the Estimates, and will very greatly 
improve alike our elementary and our mid- 
dle class education. In order, Sir, that I 
may impart into the few remarks which I 
wish to make as few facts which may be 
gainsaid as possible, I will make use of no 
instances of abuse of charities except those 
which are to be found in the Report of the 
Commissioners themselves, or in the Re- 
port made to them by their very able and 
zealous assistant, Mr. Cumin, which has 
been published under their authority. 
There are some most flagrant cases of 
abuse of charitable foundations, which I 
had marked for especial notice; but the 
country has recently, I need not say how, 
become 80 well acquainted with them, that 
it will be unnecessary for me to say & 
word about the Coventry charities, or about 
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Lovejoy’s charity, or about that charity 
which has damned to everlasting fame the 
name and the folly of ‘* Old Jarvis.” It 
is more than probable that many hon. 
Members who have not given special at- 
tention to this subject have a very inade- 
quate idea of the enormous amount of our 
endowed charities. The following sen- 
tences from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1861 may, then, give them some 
idea of the magnitnde of the interests 
which are being compromised by our pre- 
sent system, or want of system, in our cha- 
rity administration :— 

“The aggregate income of all the charities of 
England and Wales, educational, ‘ for the poor,’ 
and for specific objects of other kinds, was in 
1818-1837, £1,209,395. To this is to be added 
about one-fifth for subsequent increase of value. 
The Charity Commissioners had also, up to 1856, 
ascertained and registered the particulars of more 
than 3,000 charities of all descriptions, which had 
either been founded since the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, or had escaped their 
notice.” 


Our endowed charities fall for the most 
part into six great classes :—(1.) Endow- 
ments now applicable to education ; (2.) 
Loan Charities ; (3.) Dole Charities ; (4.) 
Miscellaneous Charities, which have be- 
come impossible of execution; (5.) Ap- 
prenticeship Charities; and (6.) Alms 
Houses. I shall have a little to say of 
each of these in their order. The charities 
now applicable to educational purposes are 
of three kinds :—Classical schools, schools 
which are not classical, and endowments 
set apart fur educating a certain number 
of children. In all these three classes great 
abuses prevail, and few indeed of them are 
doing as much for the public service as they 
ought todo. To make only a selection: — 
In the first place, for these vices, parents are 
aided by them in educating, clothing, and 
maintaining their children to a greater ex- 
tent than is necessary. The leading case of 
abuse in this respect, is Christ’s Hospital, 
where, amongst other things, £5,104 per 
annum is thrown away upon dressing the 
unfortunate boys in a mountebank costume ; 
that is to say, the means of educating a 
thousand more boys is squandered. Christ's 
Hospital, however, is merely one amongst 
many. A long list of similar schvols— 
orange, blue, grey, and I do not know what, 
is given in Mr. Cumin’s Report. One of 


the most ridiculous of these is Worrell’s 
School, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, the boys of which are known, from 
their remarkable costume, as “ yellow- 
Uf this costume no one has a 


hammers.”’ 
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good word to say but the rector, who thinks 
that any objection to it is overweighed by 
its picturesque appearance in church, and 
by the fact that it is a visible commemo- 
ration of a great event in national history. 
I do not wish to detain the House, other- 
wise I could read cases of this, which I 
have called the first vice of our endowed 
schools, gathered together from all Eng- 
land. For Mr. Cumin has collected some 
twenty cases for the Commissioners, and 
for us ; but his Report is or ought to be 
in all our hands, and so it may be enough 
te refer to it The second great vice of 
endowed schools is, that they very often do 
not supply the kind of education which is 
wanted. There are many cases in which 
these schouls are quite, or almost empty, 
because they offer only a classical edu- 
cation, and there is no demand for a clas- 
sical education in the places with which 
they are connected. This vice is profusely 
illustrated in Mr. Cumin’s Report. A third 
vice in our educational charities is the 
small amount of the little rent- charges 
which are often devoted to the educating 
one or more children. They are so small 
as to be practically useless ; whereas, if 
they could be combined, they might often 
be made very useful. Then the masters 
of our endowed schools are often very in- 
competent, and there ia no proper inspec- 
tion. The whole of them, in short, require 
to be overhauled. But this is not all; 
there are in the country many other chari- 
ties, not originally intended for educational 
purposes, which might, with great advan- 
tage to the poor, be wholly or partially 
employed for their education. First, then, 
Sir, we have the loan charities, the amount 
of which is very large, though not accu- 
rately ascertained, and with regard to 
which the Assistant Commissioner says, 
that so far as he is able to ascertain, the 
loans do little, if any good. Some of them 
appear to be mismanaged, while others 
have large sums lying in bank, which they 
are unable to use, for want of applications. 
Then come dole charities, representing an 
income of £200,000 a year, which is frit- 
tered away for purposes almost always 
useless, and generally mischievous. To 
this class belongs the charity of the im- 
mortal Jarvis; and the Smith charity, 
which is devoted to pauperizing the Smiths ; 
and the Guy charity, which is devoted to 
pauperizing the Guys. On these I will 
not dwell longer; but surely, while still 
keeping them for the poor, they might be 
so employed as to aid the education of the 
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poor. Next, there is a large class of cha- 
rities, the objeets of which have become 
impossible of execution. Thus a tobacco- 
nist left a field, with directions that the 
rental should be held in trust to supply six 
a women with snuff at Barthelemy tide. 

he field became valuable building land. 
If all the revenue had been devoted to 
buying snuff, the old women would have 
been buried in it. Should not this, which 
is only one absurd case taken out of many, 
be dealt with by the Legislature ina com- 

rehensive measure, and the revenue no 
onger wanted for snuff applied, either to 
improve the quality and quantity of our 
education, or to diminish the Parliamentary 
grant, instead of being dealt with by Court 
of Chancery under the doctrine of ci-pres ? 
Another flagrant case, to which the same 
remarks apply, is that of the Society for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, where, 
under a very recent Act of Parliament, a 
few gentlemen have now the power to de- 
vote to any charitable purposes they please 
the income arising from a capital of more 
£100,000. Another thoroughly bad class 
of charities are the Apprenticeship Chari- 
ties. Will the House believe that not less 
than £50,000 a year is devoted to this 
purpose? This kind of charity is not only 
useless, but positively detrimental, because 
good workmen are not tempted by the small 
premiums which are given, and bad work- 
men are tempted to take boys into their 
service. The whole might be devoted to 
the direet encouragement of education, and 
taken in aid of the Parliamentary grant for 
pupil teachers, without the slightest injus- 
tice to anybody ; or might be used as prizes 
in the nature of exhibitions to be given to 
the best scholars in the districts to which 
the Apprenticeship Charities are now at- 
tached, prizes in the nature of exhibitions, 
intended to enable clever and deserving 
children to remain longer at school than 
the necessities of their parents might 
otherwise permit them todo. Then there 
are Alms Houses, with which the Commis- 
sioners of 1861 do not propose to deal. 
Perhaps they are right, but many of them 
are so badly managed that they do nothing 
but harm, and I fear too often the only 
persons who profit by them are often peo- 
ple who, under the title of masters, laugh 
and yrow fat upon comfortable sinecures. 
We have seen the gross annual income of 
these charities, and we can compare it with 
the amount of the educational Vote which 
lies before us. Let us look at them now in 
another way. Let us take the case of three 
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counties, Bedford, Middlesex, and Lanca- 
shire, and see what large grants are made 
for their education by Parliament in spite 
of the numbers andwealth of their chari- 
table foundations. The annual income of 
the Bedford charities in 1859 amounted to 
£13,720 15s. 6d. Yet the county of Bed. 
ford received from 1833 to 1859 a sum of 
£18,388 11s. 8d. in aid of its elementary 
education. The charities of Middlesex, in- 
cluding London and Westminster, amount: 
ed to £303,151 13s. 1d. per annum. Yee 
Middlesex, including Lonuon and West. 
minster, received from 1833 to 1859, 
£296,570 Os. 44d. from the lavish bounty 
of Parliament. The income of the Lancas 
shire charities is £35,322 9s. ld. ; yet 
Lancashire received, during the same pe- 
riod, £386,539 7s. 53d. The annual 
amounts which I mention are those of all 
endowed charities taken together in Bed- 
ford, Middlesex, and Lancashire respee- 
tively. But these three counties possessed 
an annual revenue of £1,985 12s. 10d., 
£81,682 5s. 8d., and £19,459 13s. 11d, 
respectively, belonging exclusively to cha- 
rities which are even now treated as edu- 
eational charities. And yet, in spite of all 
these funds, which, if tolerably regulated, 
ought to be amply sufficient, enormous 
sums were yearly drawn from the public to 
fill the void which is eaused by local mis- 
management and want of central direction. 
In the words of Mr. Cumin— 

“ One year’s income of the Middlesex Charities, 
including London and Westminster, exceeds all 
the grants towards education in the same county 
during the last twenty-six years. Eighteen 
months’ income of the Bedford Charities would 
have supplied all the grants towards education 
made to the same county during twenty-six years, 
In the wealthy county of Lancashire, which has 
received most money from the Education Grant— 
a sum, in fact, of £386,539 within the last twenty- 
six years—it seems that, according to the digest, 
the charities amount to £35,222 perannum. But 
large as the Government grant is, it would have 
been covered by applying to education less than 
half the annual income of the charities.” 


It is no part, Sir, of my object to go in 
detail into the question of the best remedy 
for the evils which I have pointed out. I 
have merely wished to call the attention of 
the House to the existence of great evils, 
and, above all, of great waste ; to press 
upon it the recommendation of the Com- 
mission of 1861, to re-invigorate the Cha- 
rity Commission by connecting it with 
department of the Privy Council, and mak- 
ing the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion the Committee on Education and Cha- 
rities, Since I put my notice on the paper, 
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Government has shown itself not unwilling 
to deal with the question, and I sincerely 
trost that it will ere long bring forward 
some comprehensive measure upon this 
most important subject. There will be 
much opposition from two quarters—from 
those whose interests or fancied interests 
will suffer, and from those whose bugbear 
js centralization. Against the first, a Go- 
vernnent will be sure to prevail, if once 
the honest opinion of the country is cer- 
tainly on its side. With regard to the se- 
cond, I submit, that although too much 
centralization is a very bad thing, too little 
centralization is just as bad. Let those 
whose bugbear is centralization go and 
preach decentralization in Paris, where a 
single man controls, by touching the wire 
of the telegraph, all the public funetion- 
aries, and all the newspapers from the 
Pyrenees to the Belgian frontier ; let them 
go and preach centralization in Vienna, 
where M. Schmerling is perilling the splen- 
did constitutional experiment which Austria 
is now making by too much neglecting the 
traditions of local liberties ; but let them 
not run away with the idea that central- 
ization is necessarily an evil in a country 
where no step can be taken in that diree- 
tion without encountering an opposition 
which it will be utterly unable to surmount 
unless the reason of the country is con- 
vinced, and where a long practice of con- 
stitutional Government has made each Mi- 
nister wise enough to remember that his 
successor will probably be his enemy. On 
a former occasion, when I had the honour 
to propose the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into our public and 
endowed schools, the Government met me 
half-way, and appointed a Commission to 
inquire into our public schools. I cannot 
expect them to go so far in this case, be- 
cause it may be doubted whether public 
opinion on the subject to which I have now 
called attention is altogether matured ; but 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman who sits 
below me will say a little on the subject, 
in order that we may know that the en- 
lightened opinions which we heard some 
weeks ago were not those of only one 
member of the Government, however emi- 
nent. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Council 
of Education, Upon what conditions be in- 
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tends to allow the publication of the Re- 
portsof Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Scliools 
for the information of the House. As far 
as he could gather from the reply given 
to the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwitch (Sir John Pakington) in 
the early part of the Session, the plan his 
right hon. Friend intended to act upon 
was to suppress everything in the Re- 
ports which did not coincide with his 
own views, aud to publish only what he 
himself approved. Many Members held 
that, to save expense, as few Reports as 
possible should be published ; but the pre- 
sent question was not at all one of expense. 
The printing of the Inspectors’ Reports in 
a complete form would add only in an inap- 
preciable degree to the expense of the blue- 
book. It had been deemed desirable by 
the House and the Government that the 
results of the experience of the Inspectors 
should not be confined to the Education 
Office, but should be communicated to 
Parliament. That had been the usual 
practice, until the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), 
when Vice President, formed the opinion 
that the Reports were rather redundant, 
and contained irrelevant matter. He ac- 
cordingly issued instructions to the In- 
spectors to divide their Reports into dif- 
ferent heads, selections from which were to 
be given in the blue-book. At that time, 
the right hon. Gentlemen who now sat on 
the Government side of the House sat on 
the benches opposite, and thought it very 
important that the House should receive 
the information furnished by the Inspec- 
tors exactly as they gave it to the office. 
His right hon. Friend the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works moved that the Reports 
should be laid on the table of the House un- 
altered and unabridged. There was a debate 
on the subject, in which the noble Viscount, 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
other Members of the present Government 
supported the Motion, and the result was 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Adderley) gave way, and issued a 
circular in which he expressly requested 
the Inspectors, after giving a statement of 
the condition of their schools, to add any 
practical suggestions which their experi- 
ence furnished. Last year, however, his 


right hon. Friend effeeted a great change, 
not only in the conditions of the grant, 
but in the mode in which the Inspectors 
conducted their examination of the schools. 
That was just one of those measures on 
which the House would desire to have 
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practical information ; but, at the very same , information, unaltered and abridged, whieh 
time, the right hon. Gentleman issued «| Mr. Watkins had communicated ; and se- 


Minute which had never been published, 
but the sense of which, as he gathered 
from the reply to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich, was, that if a 
Report contained anything of which the 
Vice President disapproved, it was to be 
sent back to the author for revision ; and if 
after that it still contained matter which 
was objected to, it was not to be published. 
Now, in Yorkshire they had one of the 
ablest and most experienced of the Inspec- 
tors—Mr. Watkins—of whom a very high 
opinion was entertained in that part of the 
country, and whose Reports, he was sure, 
were all very valuable. Last year Mr. 
Watkins sent in a Report, which was re- 
turned to him to be altered ; and as he de- 
clined to do so, the Report was not pub- 
lished. The Reports of two other Inspec- 
tors for last year were also suppressed ; 
and he had heard that this year the Re- 
ports of Mr. Watkins and of two other 
gentlemen were to share a similar fate. 
In his opinion the House had also a right 
to complain that the blue-bouk had not been 
presented before. they were called on to 
vote the money.; There was no reason 
whatever for any delay, because the 
Inspectors . were; instructed to make up 
their accounta: and send in their Re- 
ports in Javuary. (If the blue-book was 
to be of any'use to Members, it ought to 
be delivered before they passed the Esti- 
mates. He doubted, however, whether, 
under the peculiar management of his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President, the Re- 
ports would be of much value to the House, 
because they would either contain no opi- 
nions at all, or opinions all on one side of 
the case. He should, however, like to see 
the Report of the Committee of Council, 
and the Minute containing instructions to 
the Inspectors, the existence of which he 
should have hesitated to believe but for the 
right hon. Gentleman's statement to the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s reason why Mr. 
Watkins's Report was not printed was be- 
cause it contained ‘* controversial matter.” 


He supposed that the House was not to, 


infer that that meant polemical matter. He 
had never seen the Report, but he could 
net suppose that Mr. Watkins would do 
last year what he had never done before. 
No, Mr. Watkins’s crime was that he had 
been so irreverent and blasphemous as to 
controvert opinions of the Vice President. 
What he wanted, then, was—first, the 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 





cond, an interpretation of what his right 
hon. Friend meant by ‘* controversial mat- 
ter.”” This was really a much more seri- 
ous question than it at first appeared. It 
was not a question between the Council 
and the Inspectors, but between the Couneil 
and the House. The Reports were worth 
nothing unless they contained a full and 
complete expression of the opinions and ex. 
perience of the Inspectors {..r the informa- 
tion of the House, and he held that they 
ought to be produced in that form. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would now 
consent to publish the unabridged Reports. 
The House ought to be allowed to judge 
for itself. If the Reports were not such 
as should be placed before the publie, the 
right hon. Gentleman would stand acquitted; 
but if they were practical suggestions by 
able and experienced men, the House would 
derive considerable advantage from them 
in discussing the Education Estimates. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I agree with the hon, 
Gentleman in thinking that this is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance. It amounts 
to this—whether in the Education Depart- 
ment there shall or shall not be that dis 
cipline which exists, and is found necea- 
sary, in every other Department of the 
State. The facts may be briefly stated— 
The Inspectors of Schools report to the 
Council Uffice, and the Council Office, 
having received their Reports, is to judge 
whether or not it is expedient to lay them 
before Parliament, printed as an appendix 
to its own Report. The hon. Gentleman 
asked me on what conditions I propose to 
exercise that discretion, and he said, that 
according to the present mode of dealing 
with them, the Reports of the Inspectors 
are ‘‘cooked ’’ Now the fact is, as appears 
from his own statement, that they are not 
**cooked,”” but are sent back to the In- 
spectors for alteration and correction. The 
Council Office declines to interfere with 
them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
he did not mean to convey the impression 
that the Reports were ** cooked.” What 
he intended to say was, that the blue-bouk 
was “‘ cooked ”—as containing nothing but 
one-sided statements. 

Mr. LOWE: The blue-book contains the 
Reports, and the Reports, says the hon. 
Gentleman, are not ‘‘ cooked,”” How does 
the cookery get into the book ? Of course, 
I may not be able to give a very definite or 
satisfactory answer to the bon. Gentleman, 
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put I shall give the best I can. It was in 
my time that the Minute was made to 
which he has alluded, and which declares 
that the Reports of the Inspectors ought to 
be confined to the state of the schools 
examined by them, and to practical sug- 
gestions for their improvement. That was 
no new doctrine, but was the result we drew 
from an examination of a great number of 
instructions issued by our predecessors, 
We accompanied that Minute with a state- 
ment to the effect, that if it appeared to us 
that a Report did not conform to the pre- 
scribed conditions, we should send it back 
to the Inspector, requesting him to make 
the necessary alterations. The hon. Gen- 
tleman will doubtless say, ** Why not point 
out to the Inspector the parts to which you 
object ?”” That is an open question ; but 
the reason why we have not acted thus is 
because we found, when we did point out 
the objectionable parts of the Reports, that 
we got into controversy with the [nspeetors, 
who naturally defended what they had 
written, and refused to make the requisite 
corrections. They said that what we re- 
quired was garbling, or, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman calls it, ‘* cooking ’’ their Reports. 
We therefore thought it best to send the 
Reports back without remark, leaving the 
Inspectors, who are gentlemen of great 
intelligence, and who know perfectly well 
what we mean, to make the necessary 
alterations themselves ; but intimating that 
if the Reports were not made to conform 
to our Minute, we should not lay them 
before Parliament. That is the practice 
which has prevailed for the last two years. 
The hon. Gentleman represents me as say- 
ing in effect, that if the Inspectors agree 
with me, I will print their Reports, but not 
otherwise. I need hardly say that there 
is nothing of the kind in our Minute. I am 
afraid I cannot lay down any exact con- 
ditions under which we may think it proper 
to print the Reports ; but I can tell the 
hon. Gentleman some cases in whieh we do 
not think it right that the Reports should 
be laid before the public. Wedo not think 
it proper to print and lay before the public 
a Report in which the writer states that the 
rural population of Englani are in the low- 
est state of vice and depravity, and that 
this is owing to their being of the Pro- 
testant religion. Nor do we think it pro- 
per to publish the Report of an Inspector 
who says, ‘* I am not allowed to go into the 
discussion of matters on which your Lord- 
ships have made Minutes, but I may tell 
you what I constantly hear in my district ; 
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they say—”’ and then follows everything 
that could be advanced injurious to the 
policy of the Department. I do not say 
that these matters are not open to contro- 
versy, but I hold it to be almost impos- 
sible to work any Department of State un- 
less those gentlemen who {fill subordinate 
offices in it, and on whose assistance the 
chiefs must rely, are loyal to the De- 
partment. They are not to surrender their 
opinions, to which they have as much right 
as avy other persons in the world; and, 
indeed, their opinions may be more valu- 
able than those of the men whom aecident 
may have made their superiors in office— 
but, at any rate, they should maintain 
silence if they cannot agree with the heads 
of their Department. No person will say 
that subordinates ought to be allowed to 
write controversial letters in the newspaper 
disputing the policy of their superiors. So 
with respect to official Reports laid before 
this House. I hold that it is the clear 
duty of every Department to prevent the 
writers of Reports from entering into eon- 
troveray as to matters decide: upon by the 
chiefs of the Office—in other words, as to 
the policy of the Department. It is also 
the duty of every Department to prevent 
these gentlemen from entering into argu- 
ments in support of its policy. Ifthe one 
is to be exeluded, the other should be 
excluded also, Such Reports—Reports, for 
example, in which you find something like 
this—** I know I ought not to go inte 
these questions ; but if I had been permit- 
ted to do so, I should have said” so and so, 
giving along string of objections to the ex- 
isting system—are not fit to be laid before 
the public. That is the view upon which we 
have acted with respect to the Reports made 
tous. If the House chooses to say that 
the Inspeetors are to report directly to it, of 
course we shall instruct them to obey the 
order ; but if the Reports are to pass through 
our hands, I hold it to be the first principle 
of official duty to enforee that sort of reti- 
cence and reserve which all official men are 
bound to practise. Men do not necessarily 
agree in opinion because they act together. 
They reserve those opinions on which they 
do not agree ; and no public Department, 
but particularly one which has a most 
difficult and even invidious duty to perform, 
can be expected to carry on its operations 
with suecess, if it is to be obliged to print 
controversies maintained against itself by 
the very persons whom it employs to carry 
out the objects intrusted to its charge. 

I come now to the Questiun of the hon, 
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Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant Duff). I have 
no doubt the case he has stated is true in | 
all its outlines, and rests upon evidence | 
that cannot be refuted ; but I cannot agree | 
with the hon. Gentleman when he says he 
thinks that the proposal of the Commis- 
sioners on Education, with respect to the 
mode of dealing with charities, ought to be | 
adopted. That proposal is, that charities | 
ought to be handed over to the Committee | 
of Council for Education, who should decide 
on all matters connected with them, sub- 
ject to an appeal to another Committee of 
Council. I will not insist on the great 
anomaly of an appeal from one Committee 
of the Privy Council to another, but it ap- 
pears to me that the Commissioners con- 
eluded rather hastily that a necessity exist- 
ed for disturbing the present arrangement. 
I am one of the Charity Commissioners, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that a 
more excellent or a more efficient tribunal 
does not exist. I can make that assertion 
without any breach of good taste, because 
I have no part in their decisions, being 
merely the medium of communication be- 
tween them and the House of Commons. 
They have effected, and are effecting, im- | 
mense improvements, and I cannot under- 
stand, no case being made against them, | 
why those powers which they are using | 
with so much discretion should be taken | 
out of their hands. I think, further, that | 
it would be most objectionable to arm | 
any politieal Department with such powers. | 
That would be placing in its hands an | 
immense amount of local influence, and 
it would be quite impossible to escape 
the suspicion of partiality and corruption. | 
When trustees have to be elected for a} 
charity, there is sure to be a contest be- 
tween the Whig and Tory parties, and how | 
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the affairs of a charity, even though no 
inhabitant of the parish calls upon them to 
do so. The very cases which require inter. 
ference most are in parishes where the 
people are so debauched, and so mixed up 
with the plunder of the charity, that not 
one of them will come forward and demand 
the assistance of the Commissioners. Let 
me suggest another improvement. It ig 
now the law that the Commissioners cay 
only intervene in the affair of a charity 
above £50 when they are applied to bya 
majority of the trustees. It is often very 
difficult to get a majority of trustees, [ 
think that in such cases they should be 
permitted to act, unless expressly forbidden 
by a majority of the trustees. Again, the 
14th section of the Act of 1860 allowsa 
majority of the trustees to dismiss the 
schoolmaster, except in the case of a gram- 
mar school. If that exception were done 
away with, much litigation would be pre- 
vented. As to the charities themselves, it 
appears to me, upon the principles which 
regulate all kinds of property in this coun- 
try, that it would be desirable to allow 
greater liberty to the Court of Chancery, 
after a certain period, to take cognizance 
of these matters. It seems to me desirable 
that not only the Charity Commissioners, 
but also the Court of Chancery, should have 
greater liberty in dealing with publie be- 
quests after a certain period had elapsed, 
and that in this respect charitable bequests 
should be put upon the same footing as 
private bequests. There should also bea 
larger power of dealing with charities for 
which no one has a word to say. If any- 
thing is done, it should be in the direction 
of strengthening the existing machinery. 
With regard to educational charities, with 
which I feel more particularly concerned, 











could a Department composed of gentlemen | I cannot wish very much that the number 
belonging to one or other of these great! of endowed charities for the education of 
parties give anything like satisfaction ? | the poor were increased ; for they seem to 
It appears to me, with every respect: me very inefficient for their object, and to 
to the Commissioners, that their recom- | be likely to continue so It appears to me 
mendation was ill-eonsidered. The hon. | that the State has undertaken, by found- 
Gentleman asked me whether I could throw | ing an Educational Department, to endow 
out any suggestions on this subject. Let poor schools in the best way in which that 
me offer some suggestions in the direction | can be done, if it is done at all—namely, 
of improving and strengthening the ma-| by giving money only in exchange for effi- 
chinery we already possess. In 1860 a ciency as tested by examination and other 
Bill was passed for extending the jurisdic-| means. It is precisely in that point that 
tion of the Charity Commissioners. It has, all endowed charitivs are deficient. Whe- 
been attended with beneficial results ; but | ther they are well or ill-conducted, they 
1 was obliged to omit a few things which | receive their money just the same. 1 may 
would enormously increase their power of | here mention that an alteration has been 
doing good. One is that the Commis- | lately’ made by the Committee of Couneil 
sioners should be allowed to intervene in jin this respect. Heretofore it has been the 
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tice in making grants to schools to 
take no notice at all of their endowments, 
and to apportion them their share of the 

nt wholly irrespective of their endow- 
ments. That has very often led to great 
mischief and waste, because grants were 
given to schools which were already pos- 
sessed of abundant resources. A new regu- 
lation has therefore been adopted, by which, 
wherever a school has an endowment, the 
amount of such endowment is subtracted 
from the amount of the grant. By that 
means endowments will be applied in aid 
of the educational grant ; and that is the 
utmost we cau accomplish with our present 
powers. 

Mr. WALTER: I confess, Sir, that I 
am more struck with the courage than with 
the discretion of my right hon. Friend in 
vindicating the course which the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education has thought 
proper to adopt in regard to the Inspectors 
of Schools. I think that that course is an 
extremely invidious one, and that it must 
necessarily detract largely from the weight 
due to the Reports made to this House. 
Indeed, I cannot see the use of those Re- 
ports unless they afford us information on 
which we ean rely, bearing upon a difficult 
question which from time to time comes 
under our discussion. The Department of 
Education has thought proper to adopt 
certain arrangements for carrying on the 
educational system of the country. Some 
of those arrangements I hold to be ex- 
tremely impolitie and unjust. I wish to 
know how they work ; and where are we 
to look for information on that point, ex- 
cept in the Reports of the Inspectors? I 
happen to know that some of the Inspec- 
tors agree with me, and do not agree with 
my right hon. Friend. I want to ascertain, 
for example, how the pupil teacher system 
works. My right hon. Friend says that 
the Department has determined on certain 
principles, and that the Inspecters have no 
Tight to inquire into them or eall them in 
question. But I am anxious to know from 
gentlemen of experience, who have the 
best opportunity of seeing and judging of 
the practical operation of those principles, 
how they actually do work; for it is by 
that means only that we can get at the 
truth. I happen to know that the Re- 
ports of several of the Inspectors have 
been so garbled by the Education Office 
that when presented to this House, if they 
are to be presented, and I believe they 
will not, they would be quite worthless. 
But where, 1 repeat, are we to look for 
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information to guide us, if not to the Re- 
ports of these experienced gentlemen ? 
Certainly, if my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) moves on a 
future oceasion for the production of the 
Inspectors’ Reports as sent in to the 
Committee of Privy Council, I shall give 
him my hearty support, and I trust the 
House will agree to that Motion. If any 
body will compare the Reports of the In- 
spectors as now laid before the House with 
those of the gentlemen on whose Reports 
the Report of the Royal Commissioners was 
founded, they will perceive a marked dif- 
ference between the two. The Inspectors 
sent out by the Royal Commissioners, at 
all events, spoke the truth as it presented 
itself to their own minds. They complain- 
ed of many things in the system of the 
Privy Council ; Mr. Frazer, in particular, 
pointed out the preposterous length to 
which some of the Privy Council regula- 
tions were pushed. He showed that no 
school was allowed to receive the grant in 
which the desks were not of a particular 
pattern—namely, parallel desks—a restric- 
tion altogether absurd and ridiculous. That 
was the opinion formed by Mr. Frazer, 
after much experience, He also arrived at 
the conclusion that the masters’ certificate 
was not necessary to be enforced. There 
are many points of that kind which these 
gentlemen, in making their Reports, lay 
before the Royal Commissioners ; and those 
Reports are valuable precisely because 
the men who drew them up were perfectly 
free to express their own opinions. But if 
the Reports of School Inspectors are to be 
suppressed whenever they happen to be 
distasteful to the feelings or unfavourable 
to the policy of the Privy Council Office, 
they will not be worth a farthing ; and it 
is mere playing with this House, and pre- 
suming upon its ignorance, to lay them be- 
fore it. I trust, therefore, that the House 
will express itself so strongly on this mat- 
ter that these Reports will not in future be 
kept back or tampered with, but that we 
shall be permitted to know, upon the autho- 
rity of gentlemen most competent to judge, 
how the present system is really working. 
Mr. ADDERLEY presumed that the ob- 
ject of having Reports from the Inspectors 
of Schools year by year was that they 
might know the condition of the schools 
for which they voted public money. He 
must confess, that for years before he had 
the honour of holding office in the Educa- 
tion Department he thought the School 
Inspectors had made Reports full of most 
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irrelevant matter, often almost degenerat- 
ing into abstract disquisitions on the theory 
of Education, instead of giving an account 
of the condition of the schools to which 
public money was applied. He had there- 
fore attempted to correct the character of 
the Reports by laying down a rule that 
they should be arranged under different 
heads, about five in number—such as the 
state of the school buildings, the state of 
education in the schools, the school appara- 
tus; and the last head was a general one 
—namely, any suggestions which the In 
spector wished to make. That proposal 
of his was brought under discussion in 
that House, when the House evidently 
thought it would be better not to lay 
down rules for shaping Reports in the 
office; and therefore he abandoned his 
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assigned them by the Department, and 
when they had the opportunity should in- 
dulge in the display of their powers to deal 
with the philosophy of education; but it 
was distinctly incumbent on the Minister 
to prevent the abuse of that opportunity, 
Would the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster) say, that if an Inspector 
sent in, under the disguise of a Report, 
what was really a pamphlet on Education, 
it was the duty of the Vice President of 
the Committee of Privy Council to publish 
that pamphlet at the public expense and 
lay it on the table?. [Mr. W. KE. Forster 
expressed disseut.] If, then, the hon, 
Gentleman would not lay down broadly 
the proposition that these Reports should 
not be revised by the Office in order that 
irrelevant matter might be expunged, the 


preposition for reducing them under spe-| simple question remaining was, whether 
cific heads; but he distinctly retained | in any specific case the right hon. Gentle- 


for the Department the power—which he 
felt it not only his right, but his duty 


to do—of striking out of the Reports, | he ought-not to have struck out. 


man had not gone beyond that length, and 
struck out of any Report sent to him what 
It was 


notwithstanding that expression of the | a specific and not a general question that 


House's opinion, what appeared to be 
irrelevant matter, and such contents as 
were clearly not of the nature of a Re- 
port. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) sought to make the Inspectors the 
censors of their own Reports. Whether 
that plan was better than his he would not 
undertake to say ;, but the two plans had 
the same object — namely, to confine the 
Inspectors to a statement of the con- 
dition of the schools, and relevant sug- 
gestions about them. The House now 
seemed to take exception to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, having apparently 
understood his remark, that the Inspectors 
had no business to enter into controversy 
with the office, toimply that he meant they 
had no right to impugn his policy. For 
himself, he still was of opinion that it was 
not the province of the Inspectors to enter 
into controversy on the theory of education 
or on the policy of the Government. The 
Minister who had the conduct of the De- 
partment was responsible to that House, 
which had laid down the general rules for 
his guidance, and intrusted the Depart- 
ment with by-legislation subject to their 
sanction. The School Inspectors were not 
responsible to that House, and their office 
was simply to inform the Department 
how their grants were being applied. 
It was natural, perhaps, that gentlemen 
of such high mental calibre and attain- 
ments as thuse Inspectors should travel a 


little beyond the sphere of the humble ~~ 


Mr. Adderley 


was before the House, Instead, therefore, 
of laying down a general proposition whieh 
would be disadvantageous to the public 
service, let the hon. Member move for the 
particular Report in regard to which he 
maintained that @ too strigent censorship 
had been exercised. That was the legiti- 
mate way for the hon. Member to proceed, 
and he concluded that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lowe) would not resist the 
Motion, and then the House would be 
able to judge whether or not the right 
hon. Gentleman had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that un- 
fortunately there appeared to be a natural 
antipathy between the Vice President and 
Inspectors. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
given the weight of his authority to mis- 
lead the House as to the question before 
it. Nobody had said that Inspectors were 
to be allowed to put in their Reports just 
what they liked. All they objected to was 
that the Vice President should constitute 
himself, or foree the Inspectors to consti- 
tute themselves, censors of their Reports, 
for the purpose of keeping out, not philo- 
sophical disquisitions, not matters which 
were totally irrelevant, but matters which 
were disagreeable to the Minister of the 
day. The Vice President had talked 
about the necessity of loyalty to the De- 
partment, and about not allowing subor- 
dinates to enter into discussion with the 
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Department on delicate subjects; but 
there was one thing more important than 
loyalty to a Department, and that was 
loyalty to the House of Commons. This 
arrangement, by which the Inspectors were 
bound in every case to back up the Vice 
President, by which they were forbidden 
to say anything to which he might object, 
or in any way to condemn the policy to 
which he had pledged himself, seemed to 
him to be nothing less than a conspiracy 
for keeping truth from the House of Com- 
mons. The Vice President had no inde- 
pendent interest in the matter; he held 
his office merely to carry out the principles 
of which the House approved; and he 
came forward and said that he had a right 
to intercept, in its way to the House, the 
evidence on which they were to judge of 
his policy. A more—courageous it had 
been said, but he must say outrageous— 
proposition had never been submitted to 
them. It was perfectly right that disci- 
pline should be maintained in the Edu- 
cation Office as in other public offices, but 
it should be maintained in the same way. 
He did not object to discipline, but he 
objected to the instrument by which disci- 
pline was to be carried out in this case. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
imagine that the Inspectors wrote their 
Reports, not for the instruction of the 
House, but for their own personal plea- 
sure; and that if an Inspector did wrong, 
the way to punish him was to keep his 
Report from the eyes of Members. But 
conceive the application of such a rule to 
the other Departments of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman bad challenged 
a comparison. Well, take the Foreign 
Office. Suppose a Consul at Aleppo, Bel- 
grade, or Constantinople had done any- 
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| Presidents, and the system of Inspectors 
had been in existence twenty years, but 
never before had there been any necessity 
to suppress the opinions of Inspectors. 
{[Mr. Lowe: The necessity has arisen 
very often.] At all events, it has not 
been acted npon. [Mr. Lowe: Yes it 
has.} Then the right hon. Gentleman 
would have an opportunity, through one 
of his Colleagues, of stating the facts 
to which his interruption referred ; but 
he doubted very much whether any pre- 
vious Vice President had ever dared to 
mutilate a Report presented to the House, 
because it contained expressions hostile 
to his own policy, He could only remem- 
ber one analogous case—that of the noble 
| Viscount mutilating or suppressing des- 
| patches relating to Affghanistan ; and he 
|doubted whether among the noble Vis- 
count’s titles to fame that would take a 
very prominent place. He wanted the 
House to bear in mind how the conflict had 
arisen. The right hon. Gentleman was an 
eccentric theorist ; the Inspectors, being 
practical men, were obliged, in the execu- 
tion of their duty, to report facts at vari- 
ance with the right hon. Gentleman’s theo- 
jries. That was the reason why the diffi- 
culty had arisen. Previous Vice Presi- 
_dents had not been theorists, and they had 
not quarrelled with their Inspectors. If 
| they found the head of an Office, not 
| brought up in it, systematically quarrelling 
| with those in it, they might safely conclude 
that there was something wrong; and 
| when practice and theory were so openly 
| at variance, it was most probable that the 
| theory was to be condemned. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not alluded to a mis- 
sive recently directed against the Inspec- 
|tors. The Inspectors were men of edu- 
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thing to displease the noble Lord at the | eation and high standing, and they were 
head of the Government, would it not | paid high salaries. This made them in- 
be thought an extraordinary answer, if, | conveniently independent men, who would 
when the Consul’s despatches were moved | not report what the Vice President desired. 





for, they should be told that the Consul 
had been a naughty boy, and that it was 
impossible to lay his despatches before the 
House. Papers were written for the in- 
struction of hon. Members, and not for 
the amusement of the persons who wrote 
them; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious to practice severe discipline 
with those under his charge, he must find 
some way of doing it other than that of 
keeping from the House information which 
the House required. It was worthy of 


remark that this difficulty had not arisen 
before. 


They had had two or three Vice 





They would hold opinions of their own, 
and these opinions were disagreeable to the 
Vice President. It was therefore deemed 
| desirable, if possible, to substitute for them 
| @ more dependent class of men. The right 
hon. Gentleman, fully alive to the neces- 
sities of his own position, had issued a 
Minute to constitute a set of assistant In- 
spectors—of men who had been pupil- 
teachers, who were to be paid only £100 
a year, and who were to be intrusted with 
the power of sitting in judgment upon 
the managers of schools in the country, 


| and of deciding whether they had conducted 
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the schools in such a way as to deserve the | the controverted questions which it had to 
continuation of the grant from the Trea- decide. If he did, the Reports would be 
sury. These assistant Inspectors, however looked upon as garbled, and the very object 
efficient they might be, he need not tell the , he had in view would not be accomplished, 
House, would be more humble slaves to| He would suggest that the right hon. Gen. 
the Vice President than the Inspectors. | tleman should say to the Inspectors, not 
He did not know whether these assistant ‘I will refuse to print your reports,” but 
Inspectors were to send in Reports, but the | ‘‘ I object to your going into long argu. 
decision whether the schools should receive ments and disquisitions upon matters about 
the Parliamentary grants or not was to be | which the House does not want you to re. 
committed to men who were to receive! port.” What the House wanted to know 
£100 a year, and who themselves had | was the results of their experience as to the 
been pupil-teachers in the schools which | working of the present law, the require- 
they were called upon toexamine. It was ments of the particular districts visited, 
a serious degradation of the office of In- | and the recommendations whieh they deem- 
specter, and a still more serious degradation | ed necessary to make for improvements in 
to which the conductors of schools would the system. 
have to submit. It was all a part of the| Mar. FERRAND understood the right 
bureaucratic plan of the Vice President, | hon, Gentleman (the Vice President) to say 
by which he hoped to master his own office, | that the Charity Commissioners possess- 
so that when he appeared before Parlia-| ed the confidence of the people, and that 
ment there should be no one to bear testi-| they should have larger powers on account 
mony against him, and all the information | of the power generally brought to bear in 
for the guidance of the House should be | the election of trustees. In his own town 
pereolated through himself, to the exclusion | he could answer for it that they had ap- 
of all that was disagreeable or discordant | pointed trustees of a charity without any 
to his views. He trusted the hon. Gentle- | political bias. The right hon. Gentleman 
man (Mr. W. E. Forster) would take an | said that the Charity Commissioners should 
early opportunity of moving for the Re-| have more power in consequence of the 
ports, so that they might have a definite | political bias which existed throughout the 
issue before them. country ; but, in truth, it was the political 
Mr. CHILDERS said, it would be much ; bias of the Charity Commissioners them- 
to be regretted if the statements made | selves which had given such offence to the 
that evening should lead to a recurrence of ;country. He had always looked upon the 
what was a great evil some years ago—| Charity Commission as a gross Whig job, 
namely, the inordinate length of the re-| and he believed that there was not a single 
ports of the Inspectors of Schools. Having, | Commissioner, assistant Commissioner, or 
for several years, carefully looked at these | other official connected with it who was not 
Reports, he knew that as faras the conve-|a Whig; while the vacancies which had 
nienee of Members was concerned, a great | taken place during the tenure of office of 
improvement had been effected, and, instead the present Government had _ invariably 
of a large mass of verbiage, Members had | been filled up by the appointment of mem- 
the views of the Inspectors submitted to! bers of the Liberal party. That being the 
their consideration in a clear and concise | case, he should like to know from the Vice 
form. He had the highest opinion of Mr.! President of the Committee of Council 
Watkins, and he believed Mr. Watkins | how he could suppose, that if further powers 
had done much for the cause of education, | were placed in the hands of the Commis- 
but he was a special offender in this re- | sion, their duties could be likely to be dis- 
spect. He found that in three years taken | charged in a manner satisfactory to the 
at random, the length of his Reports was | country ? 
respectively 78 pages, 84 pages, and 92;/ Mr. HENNESSY said, he had often 
pages; while the average length of the | looked into the Reports formerly published 
reports of the other Inspectors in the same | by Inspectors of Schools, and that he had 
riod was only 50 pages, and one most | been struck by the fact, that whenever an 
valuable Report did not exceed 40 pages. | article appeared in any of the Quarterly 
On the other hand, however, he hoped the | Reviews on the subject of popular edu- 
right hon. Gentleman (the Vice President) | cation, he was sure to find a reprint of the 
would not persevere in his intention to re-| article in those Reports, and that the same 
fuse the House an opportunity of seeing | statements and arguments were repeated in 
what the views of the Inspectors were ou | them year after year almost ad nauseam. 


Lord Robert Cecil 
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For his part, therefore, he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the course which 
he had adopted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
hon Member for the King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy) seemed always to rejoice in 
the suppression of these Reports. At the 
close of the Session of 1861 he (Mr. 
Newdegate) complained to the House that 
out of three Inspectors of Roman Catholic 
schools the Reports of two of them were 
suppressed, and one only was given to 
the House, which one was not of a sa- 
tisfactory tenour. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Hennessy) on that occasion declared that 
nothing could be more satisfactory to 
him than that the Vice President should 
keep the House in the dark on this sub- 
ject. It now appeared that the same 
ractice had been extended to the Reports 
of Inspectors of Schools other than Roman 
Catholic schools ; and he really thought 
that the House was not justified in vot- 
ing the public money upon the under- 
standing that they were to be informed by 
Reports of the Inspectors, unless they had 
those Reports fully before them. If they 
were only to have one side of the question, 
and that the sunny side of this educa- 
tional organization, presented to them, 
he thought that they would be better 
without any Reports at all, for such as 
were furnished would simply mislead them. 
It would be far better that the Vice Presi- 
dent should give them his own account 
of what had been done, for then, at all 
events, the statement would be made on 
his own responsibility. He hoped that the 
House would represent to the right hon. 
Gentleman that they should find it their 
duty to express their opinion by a Motion 
and a division unless he corrected a prac- 
tice which amounted to something like 
systematic delusion of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman shielded and propped 
up his opinion by furnishing partial informa- 
tion—information that might assist his own 
views—whilst he suppressed those Reports 
which were adverse. to his own opinion. 
This was a-serious matter, considering the 
large sum which the House voted for edu- 
eation, and also considering that it was 

sed to have an enlarged system of 
mspection; so that they would spend 
will more money on account of Reports 
which were furnished in so imperfect a 
manner. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Suppty considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 

(4.) Question again proposed, 

“ That asum, not exceeding £28,914, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1864, for erecting and main- 
taining certain Light-houses Abroad.” 

Whereupon Question again proposed, 
‘“* That the Item of £8,000, for the Little 
Basses Rocks Light-ship (re-Vote), be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.’’—( Mr, 
Childers.) 

Mr. CHILDERS asked for some expla- 
nation of this Vote. If satisfactory details 
were not given in relation to the item of 
£8,000 for the Little Basses Rocks Light- 
ship, he should be compelled to take the 
course he had been about to press on a 
formeroccasion when the House was counted 
out—namely, of moving that the Vote be 
reduced by that amount. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that this 
aum was a re-Vote of the same amount 
voted last year, and which had been repaid 
to the Exchequer. The light-ship had 
arrived at Ceylon, but he did not know 
whether it had been actually moored or 
not. He knew that the ship was there, 
and that it must be paid for. The cause 
of the apparent delay in exhibiting the 
light from the ship was in consequence of 
a difficulty in securing a crew. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Government 
were urged from the year 1826 to erect 
light-houses on the Great and Little Basses 
Rocks, which lay on the highway of the 
trade between India and this country. 
They took twenty-two years to consider 
the matter, and then from 1848 to 1854 in- 
quiries were going on as to the best plan 
of lighting this part of the track. A pro- 
posal was made to place light-ships there ; 
but on inquiry this was rejeeted. From 
1854 to 1860 the Government came for- 
ward yearly asking Votes to place light- 
houses on each of the rocks, and thus 
£54,000 was obtained, and, he believed, 
spent. It was now said that the at- 
tempts to place the light-houses had been 
made, but had failed; however, he (Mr. 
Childers) had received different infor- 
mation, and believed that no efficient 
steps had been taken to put up the light- 
houses. He thought that under the cir- 
cumstances the Vote should be deferred 
for a year, to allow inquiries to be made. 
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No inconvenience would result, as the light- 
ship had been paid for by the Bombay Go- 
vernment. He begged to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £8,000. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH supported 
the Amendment, There was no reason 
why the payment of this £8,000 should 
be thrown upon the taxpayers of England. 
Madras was the port which would benefit 
most by the proposed expenditure, and 
only 314 English ships annually left that 
port, as compared with 3,915 belonging to 
the island of Ceylon. There might have 
been some reason for showiug consideration 
to the island of Ceylon at a time when its 
funds were not in a very flourishing state, 
but for the last five or six years it had en- 
joyed a considerable surplus revenue. He 
thought, therefore, there would be no hard- 
ship in making this charge fall upon Ceylon, 
which had by far the greatest interest in 
maintaining the lights. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS hoped the Govern- 
ment would agree to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders). 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU thought 
that the Government were bound to answer 
the statements which had been made with 
respect to this light-ship. Last year, the 
House had voted a sum for the crew of the 
light-ship, yet no crew had been appointed 
—and he believed, that would be repeated 
this year. If they did not, he should feel 
bound to vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Pontefract. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that two 
years ago the House sanctioned the light- 
ing of the Little Basses Rocks by a light- 
ship. A proposal was made for that pur- 
pose, and a sum of £8,000 was voted to 
carry it out. In accordance with the au- 
thority thus given to them, the executive 
Government had ordered the light-ship, 
which had been built at Bombay, on a plan 
approved by the Trinity House Board. 
The ship was now in Ceylon, and though 
the Government had no information on this 
pvint, it was very probable that she had 
been moored in her position. The money 
now asked for was necessary to pay for the 
ship. Whether it was right to attempt to 
light these rocks by a light-ship, he was 
not competent to say; but nautical men 
had given their opinion that, on the whole, a 
light-ship was the best plan of lighting for 
the place. Only one light would be placed 
there—on the Little Basses Rock—till it 
was proved whether a light-ship could re- 
main there. 


Mr. Childers 
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Mr. Atperman SALOMONS suggested 
that the Government should endeavour to 
make Ceylon contribute to the cost of this 
light-ship. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, on whose ad. 
vice the plan of a light-ship had been 
adopted. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
the advice was founded on the recommen- 
dation of a Commission of several officers, 
well acquainted with the coast of Ceylon, 
which was approved by naval officers in 
this country. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH should like 
to see the Report of those officers. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
papers containing the recommendation were 
in the Colonial Office, and he did not sup- 
pose there would be any objection to their 
production. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH ealled at- 
tention to the item for the erection of s 
light-house at the Bahamas. He wished to 
know what was the nature of this light 
house, whether it was to be built of stone 
or iron? He had been informed, that if 
built of stone, it would cost £35,000, 
There were already six light-houses in the 
Bahamas built for this country. As the 
ships which would be benefited by this 
light were chiefly colonial and American, 
he thought, that if more light-houses were 
required, the expense should be borne by 
the Colony. He would therefore propose 
that the Vote be reduced by this item— 
£9,000. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there was a 
charge for a light-house in the Ionian Is- 
lands. Now, as these islands were to be 
surrendered to Greece, he thought that no 
further liability ought to be incurred by 
this country for them. The item in the 
Vote to which he referred was £300. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
hitherto we had paid for the erection of 
these light-houses, and as yet no alteration 
had been sanctioned. With regard to the 
Bahamas, if England did not put light 
houses on the dangerous keys and rocks 
which surrounded those islands, nobody 
else could do it, as nobody else had juris- 
diction in the matter. To call upon the 
Bahamas themselves to pay for light-houses, 
was out of the question, because the inha- 
bitants were not only very poor, but had 
no special interest in the lights, which were 
for the general trade. The American Go- 
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vernment had lighted the opposite side of 
the straits. This Vote had been always 
sanctioned, because it was felt that it was 
for this country to provide protection for 
its commerce. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH did not see 
why the Colonial Government at the Ba- 
hamas should not be obliged to maintain 
these light-houses. The population only 
amounted to 27,000; but there was an in- 
creasing revenue of £36,000. If the Go- 
vernment of the Bahamas could afford to 
lay out £18,000 on a new hotel, they 
could afford to spend £9,000 on these 
light-houses, 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
Item of £9,000, for the Bahamas (Elbow 
and Great Stirrup Cay), re-Vote, be omit- 
ted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Au- 
gustus Smith,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, aud agreed to. 


(5.) £6,000, Sheriff Court Houses 
(Scotland), agreed to. 


(6.) £19.000, to complete the sum for 
Rates for Government property. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS rose to 
call attention to the Petitions presented 
from Deptford and Woolwich, complaining 
of the mode hitherto adopted in the distri- 
bation of the sum voted in aid of rates for 
Government property, and praying for an 
amended system of distribution. In 1858 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into this subject. Sir George Lewis 
was chairman, and they unanimously re- 
commended that all Government property 
should be liable to rates. A Bill was then 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron Est- 
court), who was then President of the Poor 
Law Board, which was read a second time, 
but did not proceed further. When the 
new Parliament met, Sir George Lewis, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
asked what were the intentions of Govern- 
ment in regard to the rating of Government 
establishments. Sir George stated that 
it was not intended to bring in a Bill, 
but that some arrangement satisfactory to 
the interests concerned would be proposed. 
With regard to the borough which he had 
the honour to represent (Greenwich), a 
valuation of the Government property in 
Woolwich and Deptford was made, and the 
Government, after some delay, paid the poor 
rates on that valuation. After paying the 


poor rates for two years, the Government, 
from some motive of economy, contended 
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that they ought only to pay that share 
which actually went to the relief of the 
poor. They consequently cut off about one- 
third of the poor rate, which went towards 
the county rate, the police, lunatic asylums, 
&e. The inhabitants of Woolwich thought 
this a great hardship, but they had no 
choice save to submit. The case of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Deptford, was how- 
ever peculiar. It was a very small parish, 
consisting of only seventy-five acres, of 
which the Government occupied about forty. 
The poor rates used to be 10s. and 12s. in 
the pound ; and when the Government con- 
sented to pay the local assessments on Go- 
vernment property, it was felt tobe a great 
relief in the parish. For many years, 
while the Government did not pay any 
rates, the persons who had yards in Dept- 
ford and carried on business there were 
burdened in their trade by the heavy rates 
that fell upon them. And more than that, 
the rates of 10s. and 12s. in the pound had 
the effect of making £10 houses amount 
to £16; and the consequence was that 
artisans and workmen were driven out of 
the parish, and they bought their meat and 
drink out of the parish also. In that parish 
the poor rates, which in 1861 were reduced 
by liberal payments on the part of the Go- 
vernment, were now about to be increased 
by the paltry economy which it was sought 
to carry out. Her Majesty’s building yard 
was in the parish’ of St. Paul, which hap- 
pened to be opulent ; the Government pro- 
perty was valued at £6,000; they paid 
the rates for two years, and then they 
found that unless the ratable property of 
the Government amounted to one-sixth of 
that of the parish they were not bound to 
pay. In these days, especially when pro- 
perty on the Thames was so valuable, it 
was only fair that the same rules which ap- 
plied to private property should also be ap- 
plied to the property of the Government. 
It might be said that the parish of Dept- 
ford derived great advantage from having 
Her Majesty’s Dockyard there ; but it was 
no advantage at all, and a greater benefit 
could not be done to Deptford than to re- 
move the dockyard altogether, for then they 
would have wealthy shipbuilders coming 
there, and Deptford would become an opu- 
lent parish, instead of being almost elee- 
mosynary as it was now, asking Her Ma- 
jesty's Government to pay that portion of 
the rates which they ought. He would 
not dare to risk dividing the Committee ; 
but he would appeal to Her Majesty's Go- 
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House to take this question into considera- 
tion, for there was no reason whatever why 
in these days Her Majesty’s Government 
should take possession of this property and 
pay no rates at all. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, as the Committee 
had heard the representative of those who 
lived near the dockyard, it was only fair 
to hear what the representative of persons 
who were remote from the dockyard had to 
say. Now, the county he represented 
(Wexford) had no Government establish- 
ment; but his constituents would be glad 
to have one, and were willing that the Go- 
vernment should pay no rates in respect 
of it. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Alderman 
Salomons) would wish to see the property 
of his borough made valuable by being in 
the possession of the Government, but that 
the community at large should be called 
upon to pay the rates. That was not 
very reasonable. The fact was, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary 
to the Treasury were worried by deputa- 
tions from Woolwich and Deptford, and 
good-naturedly yielded to their represen- 
tations. In order to test the feeling of 
the Committee, and to obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion on their part, he should 
move to strike out the Vote altogether. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN could not 
agree with the view taken by the hon. and 
learned Member for Wexford. It was a 
mistake to suppose that a Government es- 
tablishment was necessarily any benefit to 
a parish. In the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Rochester, the land which the Government 
held was for the defence of the country at 
large. Men who were there in the public 
service might die and leave wives and 
children chargeable on the rates, and the 
Government contributed nothing whatever. 
Soldiers were taken down there for the be- 
nefit of the whole country, and not of the 
parish, and why should not the Govern- 
ment contribute to the rates ? 

Mr. J. J. POWELL (Gloucester) said, 
he was surprised to hear his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon) argue as if 
the dockyards were placed in Woolwich, 
Deptford, and elsewhere for the benefit of 
those parishes, and not of the whole com- 
munity. It was as much for the benefit of 
Wexford as for Deptford that there should 
be a dockyard there. It appeared to him 
that a strong case had been made out in 
favour of those places. In one parish no 
less than one-half of the Jand and one-third 
of the ratable value of the parish was occu- 
pied by Government offices, the whole of 
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which was exempted from the rates. That 
was surely a great hardship. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which 
sat on this subject in 1858, the late Sir 
George Lewis being one of its Members, 
had reported that the non-assessment of 
Government property was an essential de. 
triment to the other ratepayers, because 
it increased the common burden. It wag 
very desirable, he thought, that their re. 
commendation should be acted upon. 

Mr. DOULTON said, he was sorry to 
say that the Government were introducing 
their establishments into Lambeth, remov- 
ing property which had hitherto paid rates, 
and so very considerably prejudicing the 
interests of the ratepayers. The Govern. 
ment seemed to have adopted a very sin- 
gular principle with regard to the assess- 
ment of Government property, and he 
hoped that they would take the matter 
into consideration, and would revise their 
present arbitrary rule. 

Mr. BUTT agreed in thinking that 
there might be more Government esta- 
blishments in Ireland; but he did not 
think that they ought to be exempt from 
local rates. The burden entailed by pub- 
lic establishments ought to be borne by 
the public. 

Mr. PEEL said, the principles on which 
the Government acted in this matter were 
two. First, they maintained the principle 
of the exemption of Government property 
from local rates; but they consented to 
make a voluntary contribution in certain 
places, having reference to the pro- 
portion of Government property in the 
parish, and to the amount expended by 
the parish for the support of the poor. 
The parishes were divided into two classes, 
assisted parishes and the parishes which 
were not assisted, the latter being cases 
where the Government property was not 
so considerable as to establish a case 
of grievance which would justify the Go- 
vernment in coming to the relief of the 
loeal rates. The proposition of the hon. 
Member was that in those parishes where 
the Government did not grant assistance 
they should pay the same as they did in 
the other cases. It was quite true that 
the Committee of 1858, presided over by 
the late Sir George Lewis, recommended 
that all exemption from rating in the case 
of Government property should cease ; but 
he certainly thought that the authority 
which would otherwise be due to the reeom- 
mendation of that Committee was want- 
ing to it—first, because the late Govern- 
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ment brought in a Bill for the purpose of 
giving effect to that recommendation, but 
encountered so much opposition that they 
were compelled to withdraw the measure ; 
and secondly, because when Sir George 
Lewis, the Chairman of that Committee, 
was afterwards at the Home Office, he 
suggested the very plan which they were 
now pursuing. In a letter to the Treasury, 
he recommended that the exemption of 
Government property from local rating 
should be maintained in principle, but that 
that exemption should not be claimed in 
places where the ratable value of that 
property exceeded a certain proportion of 
the whole ratable value of the parish. 
Afterwards, a limit was fixed of one-sixth. 
The proposal of Sir George Lewis was, 
that when this fixed proportion was ex- 
ceeded, the Government should only pay 
upon the excess. Thus the assisted pa- 
rishes now received more than was origi- 
nally contemplated, because where the 
Government property exceeded one-sixth 
of the ratable value of the property of the 
parish, they paid not upon the excess, but 
upon the whole amount of Government 
property in such a case. He did not think 
that the tendency of Government establish- 
ments was to produce pauperism. Take 
Somerset House, for example, which oceu- 
ied a large portion of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
t could not be said that that establishment 
had increased the pauperism of the parish ; 
and even at the dockyards and arsenals, 
the practice of granting pensions to Govern- 
ment employés when superannuated must 
have the effect of preventing persons from 
becoming chargeable to the poor rates. It 
was a very exceptional thing for Govern- 
ment to purchase property already rated 
for the relief of the poor, and there erect 
establishments exempt from rating. In 
the majority of cases, the exemptions had 
continued for very many years, and the pri- 
vate property had been acquired subject to 
the rates being levied off part of the parish 
only. The hon. Gentleman said, that Go- 
vernment establishments were of no advan- 
tage to the parishes in which they were si- 
twated. In this statement he could by no 
Means concur. [He was convinced that the 
fact of the employment of a large number 
of persons in a Government establishment 
must have the effect of keeping a very 
considerable number of persons off the 
poor rates, and place at the disposal of the 
operatives lage sums of money, the expen- 
diture of which was of advantage to the 
trade and commerce of the places where 
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Government establishments existed. He 
did not think that a parish ought to derive 
any profit, in reference to the rates, from 
the existence of a Government establish- 
ment within its limits, because the Govern- 
ment did not go to the parish like a pri- 
vate person to make profit, but for the 
sake of the public good, in which the par- 
ticular parish was as much interested as 
any other part of the kingdom. All that 
the parish was entitled to demand was that 
it should not be injured. The reason why 
no rate was paid by the Government in 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, was because the 
ratable value of the Government property 
was not one-twentieth. of the value of the 
other property. The ratable value of the 
property in that parish was £130,000, 
whereas the value of the Government pro- 
perty was under £5,000. It was said, that 
though the Government subscribed in some 
instances to the poor rate, they did not 
subscribe to other rates ; but the fact was, 
that the Government took the poor rate 
as the measure of their contyibution to the 
local funds. With respect to the statement 
that the Government had contributed at 
one time to the police and county rate, he 
must observe that the Government were 
not aware, in the first instance, that they 
were subscribing to those rates as included 
in the poor rate; and he certainly did not 
think they were called on to contribute to 
such rates. It must be remembered that 
the Government granted great assistance 
to the parishes in respect to the cost of the 
police, one fourth of the charge for which 
was defrayed out of Votes of Parliament ; 
and though the hon. Member was inclined 
chiefly to protect the interests of his con- 
stituents, the Government looked to the 
interests of the taxpayers at large. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING thought the 
case of Deptford a hard one, and deserving 
of a fair consideration. The Committee 
needed not to be alarmed by imagining that 
anything new was now demanded; because 
the Government paid certain other rates. 
It was not true that the exempted property 
had been exempt from time immeuworial. 
There were large properties which had 
formerly paid rates, and which had only 
recently been taken by the Government. 
He confessed that the distinction which 
was drawn between one species of tax 
and another was to him perfectly unintel- 
ligible. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that this exemption 
from rating on the part of the Government 
was unjust and indefensible, as bearing 
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tpon the question of the fair adjustment 
of taxation, and the Government of Lord 
Derby introduced a Bill to abolish it; the 
friends of certain charities, however, made 
#0 strong an opposition to the proposal, 
that the Bill was withdrawn, and the Go- 
vernment proposed, in certain cases, to 
grant a contribution in aid. The principle 
of recognising the liability of Government 
property had therefore been admitted, but 
such rigid and arbitrary rales were laid 
down as, to a great extent, to nullify that 
recognition. In the case of Deptford there 
could be no doubt that the sudden reduction 
of the Government establishments caused 
great demands upon the parish rates. In 
1860 the rates in the parish were 8s. 3d. 
in the pound and this year already they 
amounted to 2s. 11d. It had been thought 
fit tol egislate exceptionally for Lancashire, 
where the rates did not exceed 3s. in the 
pound. The payments which were made 


in respect of Government property were of 
a very limited amount, and none at all was 
granted where the Government property 
did not amount to one-sixth of the whole 
roperty in the parish. In a parish situate 
n his own borough there was a consider- 
able property which paid a large sum for 


ae rates. The Government became the 
essee of the property, and, objecting to 
be assessed, made a contract with the land- 
lord that he should pay the rates. The 
consequence was, the landlord refused to 
pay the rates,and put the money into his 
— to the detriment of the ratepayers. 

Ie thought the Government should not 
lend itself to such transactions, but should 
take care when leasing property to secure 
that that property should continue to bear 
the local burdens in the same manner as it 
had done before. 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, that the Bill 
of Lord Derby had not been withdrawn on 
account of the opposition which it had ex- 
cited ; but on account of the opposition ex- 
cited by one clause, and Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment promised to reintroduce it minus 
that clause. He did not think that any 
large amount of money was involved in this 
question, but besides the consideration of 
cost there was the consideration of justice. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
almost all the Government property had 
been so long recognised in that character 
that there was no need to alarm the public 
by inducing them to think that the area of 
taxation was being diminished. But in St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, where the whole parish 
comprised sixty-six acres, two acres had 
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receritly been added to the Government 
property, and additions had been made in 
Woolwich and Piumstead. The area of 
taxation had also been reduced by a deci- 
sion of the magistrates in sessions that 
officers’ quarters were not subject to rating 
as they hitherto had been. That decision 
had been given after the Government as- 
sessor had been over the Government pro- 
perty to ascertain the quota which it ought 
to contribute. The payment made by the 
Government was now but a small contri. 
bution, and the present proposition was to 
still more reduce it. 

Ma. M‘MA HON said, he did not think, in 
the then state of the House, and especially 
of the benches of that side, that there 
would be"any advantage in dividing, and 
therefore he should not press his objection, 
But he would remark that the case had 
been almost entirely argued by Members 
representing districts where Government 
establishments were located, and he re- 
gretted that more county Members were 
not present to express their views upon this 
matter. Did any one doubt, that if the 
Government establishments of Woolwich 
or Pembroke were moved to Cork, the 
people of that city would be quite ready to 
hold the Government harmless from any 
demand from local rates, in consideration 
of the advantages which would accrue to 
the district from these establishments? It 
might be that in and near London, where 
land was valuable, the Government estab- 
lishments did not so much inerease the 
value of surrounding property; but at 
Pembroke, for instance, the value of land 
had been enormously increased by the 
dockyard being made there. In the case 
of the parish near Rochester, which had 
been alluded to, he had no doubt that the 
value of land had risen since the Govern- 
ment appeared there, and consequently a 
corresponding benefit had attended an 
apparent injury. The wealth of the whole 
country was being poured into the metro- 
polis, and he thought that some resistance 
should be offered to its demands. 

Mr. PULLER thought the question 
should be treated on a spirit of equity and 
justice, and should not be left in the hands 
of the metropolitan Members. If a rail- 
way company raised the value of property, 
was that a reason why that property should 
escape rating? Where an exemption had 
existed a long time, giving it up might be 
making a donation to the parish, and be 
throwing away of money ; but not so where 
Government property was being daily en- 
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larged. It was admitted that they should 

y for the new property, and he would 
treat all alike. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS remarked, 
that at Woolwich a considerable amount of 
ratable property had been brought under 
the exemptiun through being taken by 
Government. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the question, and 
remove the dissatisfaction which prevailed 
throughout the whole country on this sub- 


ect. 

, Me. WYKEHAM MARTIN sstated 
that the land in the parish near Rochester, 
to which reference had been made, was 
adapted for building purposes, and would, 
it was believed, be doubled in value if the 
Government buildings were remaved. No 
pensions were paid to dockyard labourers, 
and there was a current saying, *‘ Out of 
the dockyard into the workhouse.” The 
parish, therefore, received no relief in those 
respects. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) Publie Education in Great Bri- 
tain. 


Mr. LOWE : Mr. Massey, after the very 
full debate which took place some weeks 
back on the subject of Education, it is not 
my intention to trouble the Committee with 
any lengthened address. This is a transi- 
tion year, and cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected to possess as much interest as either 
the past year, which was one of consider- 
able change, or the coming year, which 
will show how the change has worked. 
The Estimate for the present year amounts 
to £604,002, being £38,117 less than the 
Estimate of last year. The Estimate is 
not founded on very accurate data, but | 
believe it will not be exceeded. It is based 
ona calculation that half of the year will 
he under the old and half under the new 
Code, which comes into effect on the 30th 
of this month. Under the Revised Code 
the number of children is taken at half of 
the average attendance—that is, 457,000 
—and we anticipate that each will receive 
10s., which is the amount the Commis- 
sioners recommended, The expenditure 
for the grants of 1862 was £774,743. 
The number of children found present in 
the elementary day-schouls by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors was 1,057,426, while 
there was accommodation actually pro- 
vided for 1,378,000. These are, on the 
whole, very satisfactory results. During 
the year we have had some experience of 
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the Revised Code, for it applies to the new 
schools which come into existence. We 
have examined fourteen such sebools, con- 
taining eighteen departments, under the 
Revised Code. The average axugregate 
attendance of childrea was 729, out of 
whom 512 were presented for examination, 
The House will observe that the practice 
here is different from that at the Univer- 
sities, as the children have three chances 
of being ** plucked,””—in reading, writing. 
and arithmetic. The namber who passed 
in reading was 375, in writing 308, and in 
arithmetic 243 ; so that, dividing the chil- 
dren as it were by thirds, the total number 
who passed was 926. The proportion of 
those rejeeted to those who passed was as 
about two to three. The result was, that 
these schools eurned by the examination, 
on the average, the sum of 8s. 3d. per 
child. That is, I think, a very gratifying 
fact for the managers of schools, who fear- 
ed they would be able to gain very little 
under the Revised Code. It must be borne 
in mind that these were all new schouls, 
which had not had the advantage of being 
brought up to the standard of older estab- 
lishments, and hence there is good reason te 
suppose that the children in the Council's 
schouls would earn at least 10s. per head, 
The question of the training colleges is one 
which has given us much trouble. We 
offered some recommendations in regard to 
them last year, but in consequence of the 
urgent representations made to us we 
agreed to reconsider them. I hope we 
have now hit on a system which is, in the 
main, satisfactory to the colleges, and 
which will also, in a great measure, pro- 
teet the interests of the public. It does 
not certainly err on the side of being too 
severe. It is so exceedingly lenient to the 
colleges that it could hardly, perhaps, be 
defended on abstract principles. We must, 
however, remember that we brought these 
institutions into existence by our own act, 
and that if we were suddenly to alter our 
relations towards them, we should be doing 
a@ grave injustice. There were three great 
evils pointed out in the system of training 
colleges. In the first place, they had 
almost entirely ceased to be voluntary in- 
stitutions. On the average they received 
80 per cent from Government, and some 
even as much as 99 or 100. Another evil 
was, that thougl: these colleges provided an 
excellent education for teachers, they did 
not give any security that the persons who 
received that edueation would devote the 
knowledge ao acquired at the public ex- 
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pense to the business of teaching. It was 
possible that young men, educated in the 
training colleges, might apply their know- 
ledge in other quarters. It might even 
happen that a school might go on under 
the name of a training college, receiving 
large assistance from the Government, and 
yet that not one of its students might fol- 
low the profession of a teacher. The third 
evil was one of principle. It is not the 
function of a Government to supply the 
demands of any trade. It was thought 
that in the business of teaching, as in the 
other departments of human industry, the 
ordinary law of supply and demand should 
be allowed to operate freely, and that the 
Government should not attempt to inter- 
fere with it. If the Government were to 
open its training colleges widely, and were 
to provide a large supply of teachers, it 
would always be liable to complaints of in- 
justice on behalf of existing teachers, with 
whose labours these new teachers would 
compete. If, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment were to act in a contrary spirit, 
and were to close the training colleges 
altogether, it was equally liable to just 
reclumation on behalf of the managers of 
schools, who would say that we were rais- 
ing the market upon them. It was neces- 
sary to remedy these three defects—to 
reduce the contribution which the Govern- 
ment was to make within certain limits, 
which should not be exceeded ; to apply 
the training colleges not only to the edu- 
eation of young men, but to the education 
of teachers ; and to get rid of the respon- 
sibility of adapting the supply of teachers 
to the demand. This we have done by a 
Minnte which has been laid on the table. 
The principle of that Minute is to consoli- 
date the different payments made to the 
training colleges into one payment, that 
one payment to be made on the obtaining 
of the certificate, which is in about two 
years after a student has passed his exa- 
mination, and only on condition that during 
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those two years he has been teaching in ' 


a school, and has had the honour of re- 
ceiving two favourable Reports of an In- 
spector. The difference, therefore, is, that 
instead of making the payment partly for 
the education of the student while in the 
training college, and partly on his examina- 
tion when leaving it, we defer it till the 
student not only has passed his examination, 
but has committed himself by entering 
upon the profession of teaching, and been 
two years employed in it. It may be that 
even so some may escape us; bat, on the 
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whole, we take every security on behalf of 
the public, that a student trained at their 
expense shall really devote himself to the 
profession of teaching. The change has 
this further advantage, that it throws upon 
the training colleges, instead of upon the 
Government, the responsibility of adapting 
the supply to the demand. It will be for the 
college which takes a student in, to consider 
whether he is likely to become a teacher; 
for it knows that if he does not become a 
teacher, it will not receive on his account 
any payment from the Government. There 
are some other provisions in the Minute 
with which I need not trouble the Com- 
mittee. For example, we limit the amount 
which the Government will contribute to 
the ample sum of 75 per cent, so that no 
training college can hereafter receive 
more. I trust this will be the means of 
some reduction ; at any rate, it will pre- 
vent the increase of the Vote, will relieve 
the Government from the duty it has here- 
tofore undertaken, of supplying the profes- 
sion with teachers, and will, I believe, 
secure that those who receive public money 
for their education, shall devote the know- 
ledge so obtained to the purpose for which 
the grant was made. We have also made 
a Minute with regard to our Inspectors, 
It has given me great pleasure to be able 
to propose a small increase to the salaries 
of our Inspectors. We have thrown hea- 
vier duties on them by the Revised Code, 
and we were anxious that they should re- 
ceive some small equivalent for that in- 
crease of labour. For the purpose of 
assisting the Inspectors and lightening 
their duties, we have made provision for 
giving them schoolmasters as their assist- 
ants. It has been represented as if this were 
done with the idea of lowering the class of 
Inspectors. Quite the contrary was our 
object. These schoolmasters—not assist- 
ant Inspectors, as they have been ealled, 
but Inspectors’ assistants—are only to aet 
under the direction of the Inspector. Their 
functions are limited merely to the exa- 
mination of children ; they have no power 
to report on the schools, nor have they 
anything todo with the management of the 
schools, or with the working of the grant. 
We thought it necessary to provide some 
machinery of this kind, because some of the 
schools are enormously large. There is & 
Jewish school in the Commercial Road, 
for instance, which has 1,800 children. I 
think it would be great extravagance if we 
took an Inspector with £800 a year, and 
buried him, soto speak, in the examination 
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of these children, which could be done 
almost as well by a person of the calibre of 
an ordinary schoolmaster, at a much lower 
salary. But we do not put this class in 
competition with the Inspectors. They 
are to relieve the Inspectors where the 
burden is too heavy for them. We do 
not contemplate introducing them largely 
at first, but there are a few popu- 
lous districts where it is necessary to 
give the Inspectors assistance at once. 
Each case will be judged, of course, upon 
its own merits. I trust, therefore, the 
Committee will not share in the miscon- 
struction which has been put upon this 
Minute. There are two objects in view— 
one is to assist the Inspector, and the other 
to save expense. All the duties of inspec- 
tion, properly so called, as opposed to ex- 
amination, will as heretofore be discharged 
by the Inspectors ; and besides, each In- 
spector will himself examine, during the 
course of a year, at least 1,000 children. 
These are the principal Minutes made dur- 
ing the course of the year. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to predict what will be 
the effect of these changes; but at present we 
see no reason to augur otherwise than fa- 
vourably of them. The matter, however, is 
purely tentative, and we shall be ready to 
make any practical improvements that may 
suggest themselves to us. Before I sit 
down, 1 may point the little moral of my 
statement. The Committee will see how 
many favours the Inspectors have to ask 
and receive from the Committee of Council. 
If an Inspector is in indifferent health, it 
lies with the heads of the Department to 
give him leave of absence. So with pro- 
motion from one district to another. If, too, 
an Inspector has a heavy district, and finds 
his work too much for him, it depends upon 
the discretion of the heads of the Office 
whether they shall give him the assistance of 
aschoolmaster or not. I ask how thesystem 
would work if gentlemen, who have so 
many favours to receive from the heads of 
the Department, should, at the same time, 
be placed in a position of almost absolute 
independence as far as their Reports go. 
Would the tendency not be to make it be 
thought that something might be got by 
going, as it were, into opposition? Would 
the Department not be suspected of buying 
off a troublesome Inspector at the expense 
ef his colleagues? I have only to add, in 
conclusion, that when I maintained, in an 
earlier part of the evening, that it is in the 
power of the Office to withhold Reports, I did 
bot mean that observation to apply to fucts 
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or information ofany kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving -- 

“That a sum, not exceeding £604,002, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1864, for Public Education in 
Great Britain.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 


Mr. BLACK rose to propose a reduc- 
tion in the Vote—the extraordinary item 
for pupil teachers. We had now 15,000 
pupil teachers, and we paid for them 
£300,000 per annum. It would be an 
interesting sight to see this large army 
turned out in Hyde Park, and reviewed 
by the Prince and Princess. He under- 
stood they were intended to supply vacan- 
cies among the teachers in schools ; but 
those teachers did not amount in number 
to more than 10,055. Every year we 
took in 3,000 apprentices. At the end of 
twenty-two years, which was the time a 
teacher was supposed to remain in his 
school, we should have at this rate 66,000 
pupil-teachers to meet the demand in 
schools. He would suggest that they 
should take on no new apprentices for the 
next year; they would then still have a 
sufficient number of pupil teachers for any 
purpose for which they required them. It 
was impossible to employ the large num- 
ber now annually turned ont of the train- 
ing colleges ; and why, then, should so 
enormous a sum be expended on their 
education? It might be said, that if they 
did not all become teachers, still they were 
qualified to take situations for which, but 
for their previous training, they would not 
have been fit. That, however, he held 
was a pernicious system, and quite con- 
trary to the natural law of supply and 
demand. Why should a certain class of 
young persons be educated at the public 
expense in order to be able to compete for 
clerkships and other employments which 
would otherwise fall to the lot of youths 
educated at the cost of their parents? He 
did not see why the State should under- 
take the training of teachers any more 
than that of surgeons or members of other 
professions. In the course of the five years’ 
training given to these pupil teachers the 
State spent no less a sum than £180 upon 
each of them ; and that not only without 
any advantage to the public, but counter- 
acting the natural order of things, by 
which the work would be done better, 
and without any expense to the country. 
School managers should be left to employ 
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the best teachers they could find, whether 
they were pupil teachers or not. All these 
trammels should be done away, leaving 
those who had charge of the schools to do 
the best they could, If that course were 
adopted, there would be no neeessity for 
squandering the public money as was now 
done. He did not wish to repudiate any 
existing obligations ; he only desired that 
they should enter into no new obligations 
with respect to the 3,000 apprentices who, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be 
taken on during the next year. By prevent- 
ing the introduction of these 3,000 young 
persons they would not only do no harm to 
their system, but would positively relieve it 
from the superabundance which they were 
at present creating. He begged therefore 
to propose that the Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £30,000, thus striking off £10 
per head for those 3,000 apprentices. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £574,002, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3ist day of March 1864, for Public Education in 
Great Britain.” —(Mr. Black.) 

Mr. LOWE said, he agreed with a great 
deal that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, did not seem quite to understand 
how things at present stood. The money 
taken in the Vote was for pupil teachers 
who were now apprenticed. The Depart- 
ment came under a pledge to the House 
last year in the discussions on the Revised 
Code, that they would pay the full salary 
of all the pupil teachers now apprenticed 
until they had served their full term of five 
years. The hon. Member did not wish 
them to go back in any way from that, but 
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explanation he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would be satisfied, and not think it neces- 
sary to press his Amendment to a division, 

Mr. F.S. POWELL (Cambridge) thought 
that more time should have been given for 
the consideration of the annual Report of 
the Committee of Council on Edueation be. 
fore the Estimates were proposed. There 
was great anxiety among the friends of 
education as to whether the Reports of the 
Inspectors were to contain a full and com. 
prehensive statement of the educational 
facts of the country, or whetner they were 
to be purged of all things which were not 
agreeable to the Minister. If the [louse 
could not have complete Reports, they 
might at least have specimen Reports, by 
which to judge of the state of education in 
the manufacturing, mining, and agricultu- 
ral districts, and he would like to see all 
the Reports brought up to some fixed and 
uniform date, to enable a comparison to be 
made between them and the Reports of 
future years. He trusted that the Vice 
President would, either by enlarging the 
present machinery, or by devising special 
and exceptional means, obtain infurmation 
as to the effect of the extraordinary in- 
crease of school children in the cotton dis- 
tricts, consequent upon the failure of em- 
ployment, with a view to show what im- 
provement took place in the educational 
condition of those districts. He believed 
that the pupil teachers were the backbone 
of the system, and he hoped that nothing 
which had been said to-night would pro- 


|duce an indisposition among parents to 
| allow their children to oceupy that position. 
| When it was said that many who were 
| trained in the training colleges at the pub- 
| lie expense afterwards turned to other oe- 
'eupations, it should not be forgotten that 


ouly that no new pupil teachers should be | while learning their duties they performed 


engaged. Well, he had great satisfaction 
in telling the hon. Gentleman that no new 
pupil teachers would be engaged ; because 
on the 30th of this month the Revised 
Code would come into effect in England, 
and, as far as that matter was concerned, 
in Scotland also. Although it would be 
competent for school managers to engage 
pupil teachers if they pleased, they would 
receive no Government money payment for 
dving so :—they would merely obtain the 
capitatiun grant on examination, which they 
could apply in retaining a pupil teacher, 
or in any other way they thought proper. 
Therefore, no Government stimulus what- 
ever would henceforth be applied to the 
engagement of pupi! teachers. With that 
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the duties of teachers, and gave their ser- 
vices in that capacity. He hoped the 
House would not be led by any wild state- 
ment as to the probable increase of the 
Vote to adopt a system of false economy, 
as he was convinced that both the House 
and the country were willing to give libe- 
rally towards the education of the people, 
provided that the education was sound, and 
was conducted on just principles. 

Mr. BLACK said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. ADDINGTON asked, whether the 
attention of the Vice President had been 
directed to the unprotected position of 
young unmarried female teachers in parish 
schouls, and whether some regulation as to 
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age could not be introduced? At present 
they were removed from their friends, and 
were open to great temptations, and to the 
arts of designing persons. 

Mr. LOWE said, it was a matter in 
which plainly the Government could not in- 
terfere. A case had oceurred recently in 
which one of the female pupil teachers had 
sustained a very horrible outrage. The 
Committee of Privy Council were applied 
to; but although they deemed it a very 
proper duty for some one, they did not 
think it a duty which devolved upon them 
to prosecute the offender. There was less 
reason than ever for the Committee of 
Council to interfere, because these young 
persons were now entirely the servants of 
the managers. 

Mr. PULLER said, that although the 
managers of the training colleges consent- 
ed to carry them on for the present, they 
could not do soasa permanent system. It 
was difficult to get voluntary contributions 
toan object which did not appeal to local 
interest, and, without some change in that 
respect, this mainstay of the system of edu- 
eation would fail. There was no doubt 
that oceasionally the students in the col- 
leges turned to other occupations, but the 
instances were by no means numerous. 
He had requested the Principal of the 
Training College at Battersea to inform 
him of the number of Queen’s scholars 
who had abandoned the profession of teach- 
ers. Inthe ten years, from 1851 to 1861, 
there were 342 Queen’s scholars, of which 
number 16 had died, leaving 328 to be ac- 
counted for. Of the 328, 300 were actu- 
ally engaged as teachers, while of the re- 
maining 28, 18 were employed in colonial 
or private schools, leaving only ten not 
accounted for in a satisfactory way. Hav- 
ing said thus much, he wished briefly to 
state in reference to the Reports of the In- 
spectors, which have formed a topic for 
discussion in the early part of the evening, 
that he could not approve of the course 
in that respect which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman adopted. The right hon. Gentleman, 
it seemed, justified the withholding of those 
Reports from the House,not because of their 
perplexity or their tendency to philosophi- 
eal disquisitions, but simply and solely on 
the ground that the arguments which they 
contained, founded on facts, sometimes ad- 
vocated views which were opposed to the 
opinions held in the Education Department. 
Now, looking at the tentative position of 
the education question, and to the uncer- 
tainty of the results which the changes in 
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connection with it made from time to time 
might produce, it would, he thought, be 
most unfair to the House to eall upon it 
to vote £700,000 or £800,000 a year of 
the public money. without the assistance 
which might be derived from some sixty 
gentlemen who were most competent to give 
information, and who were chosen for their 
attainments and talents from among the most 
rising men in our Universities, and spread 
over the country to collect facts and fur- 
nish Parliament with the impression which 
those facts made upon their minds. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), who in 1859 
filled the position of Vice President of the 
Committee of Council, in the course of a 
discussion which took place in that year 
stated that it might be frequently the duty 
of the Inspectors to report that certain re- 
gulations had failed to meet the wants of 
persons engaged in education in their par- 
ticular districts ; while they, upon the con- 
trary, might have to report that the mea- 
sures of the Committee of Council were 
approved, and that such observations, com- 
ing from independent and impartial wit- 
nesses, would possess the advantage of 
giving the authentic impression produced 
by the working of the system on different 
minds in different parts of the country. 
For his own part, he thought the greatest 
possible injury would be inflicted on the 
cause of educational progress if the House 
were deprived of that help which it had 
hitherto derived from the Reports of those 
Inspectors, which, so far as he could form 
an opinion, went to make up the most in- 
teresting of the blue-books which were 
published by the Government. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that though the 
House did not want a debate upon the 
National Education system, which was 
just now in a transitional or at least re- 
visional state, yet now was the time to 
make a few remarks upon the process of 
change going on. The right hon. Vice 
President had given the Committee an 
interesting piece of information this even- 
ing with reference to the experiment that 
had already been made of examination 
under the Revised Code. The result was 
this, that the schools so examined obtained 
a grant upon an average of 8s. 3d. per 
child. He wished the Committee to bear 
in mind the proposition of the Royal Com- 
missioners that 10s. per head should be 
the lowest rate in aid which a good school 
might expect from the public grants ; and 
when they considered that the average 
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eost of educating labourers’ children was 
30s. per head, unless they made the least 
grant in aid 10s. per head, he despaired 
of the remaining two-thirds being raised 
by voluntary effort. He would like the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell them one faet, 
whether the children who were found unable 
to stand the test were not of the age from 
six to eight years ? He had seen the new 
system of examination under the Revised 
Code tried in schools with which he was 
eonnected, and he found that children of 
seven and eight years were incapable of 
passing an individual examination by the 
Government Inspector. The very appear- 
ance of a stranger and the manuver of a 
highly-educated man were calculated to 
frighten a poor child of such an age. 
He confessed, indeed, his belief that his 
own children about that age would be 
unable to stand the test, if suddenly 
brought into contact with a Senior Wran- 
gler, and examined even in the moderate 
subjects which children of that age could 
be at all examined in. He had come to 
the conclusion that the requirement of ex- 
amination must be relaxed, and the age 
must be raised below which individual ex- 
amination should not be required. An- 
other point which had been alluded to 
was the new Minute respecting training 
colleges. It had been stated that they had 
almost ceased to be voluntary institutions. 
The fact was, that training colleges of all 
institutions were those least likely ever to be 
supported by voluntary contributions, and 
he doubted whether even 25 per cent of the 
amount necessary would be raised in that 
manner, as was proposed to be required by 
the new Minute. He concurred in opinion 
with those who considered these institutions 
most important, and believed that if train- 
ing colleges were to cease as a part of the 
system, the best plan would be to drop the 
whole system at once. It was not at all 
likely that voluntary contributions would 
ever be adequate to the support of such 
institutions. England was the only country 
in which voluntary contributions had come 
even in aid of training institutions. In 
America, where all schools were supported 
by a popularly-voted rate, training colleges 
were not so supported, but were kept up 
by permanent endowments, and were taken 
out of the category of national educational 
institutions supported by taxation. If 
there was anything unsatisfactory in the 
Estimate, it was that Scotland did not 
appear under the same conditions with 
England, while uniformity became more 
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and more essential to the success of the 
whole. With respect, also, tothe item for 
industrial schools, it created great confusion 
to find it divided between educational grants 
and expenditure for the ‘* Maintenance of 
Prisoners.’’ It had been a grievous mis- 
take removing any of the industrial schools 
because they educated vagrants, or the re- 
formatories because they educated culprits, 
from the National Educational Depart- 
ment, which ought to embrace all aided 
schools. It was gratifying to find, that 
although the number of schools and teach- 
ers had increased, and the number of chil- 
dren had been brought to within 200,000 
of the maximum number that it was sup- 
posed by the Commissioners could ever be 
brought within the system, the Estimate 
was £38,000 less than it was last year. 
On the whole, he considered the Estimate 
satisfactory, and trusted that he should 
live to see the day when England, Seot- 
land, and Ireland, would all be placed under 
one system. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
object of those who desired the production 
of all the Inspectors’ Reports was not to 
encourage those officers in philosophical 
disquisitions, but to carry out the circular 
of the 4th of November 1858, which direct- 
ed that the Reports should include all in- 
formation, recommendations, and sugges- 
tions which were immediately based upon 
and could be illustrated by the Inspector's 
own knowledge and his experience in the 
course of his inspection. They complained 
that certain Reports were suppressed, and 
believed them to be suppressed, not because 
they were full of philosophical disquisitions, 
but because they were full of practical sug- 
gestions. If they were wrong, the right hon, 
Gentleman could demonstrate their error by 
the production of the Reports. This was a 
matter of great importance at present, and 
would continue to be so for a few years to 
come, because a great change was being 
carried out under the superintendence of 
the Inspectors, and it was impossible for 
them to show what was the effect of that 
change without giving their experience and 
their opinions. If the House only obtained 
such experience as was in accordance with 
the opinion of the Office, they would remain 
in the dark as to the effect of the changes. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR considered 
the attendance at the schools very satisfac- 
tory. When hon. Gentlemen found fault 
with the amount of the Vote, he would 
ask them to consider the great advantages 
which the country had derived from the 
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earrying-out of the system. No Petitions 
had been presented against it, and he be- 
lieved that no hon. Member had been asked 
by his constituents to assist in putting an 
end to the Vote. In his opinion, no fairer 
system could be devised. If the system 
could be worked for less money than was 
at present voted, so much the better; but 
he believed it answered extremely well. 
The success of the system mainly depended 
on the employment of pupil teachers and 
certificated and assistant masters. He en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire and the hon. Member for 
Bradford, that the Reports of the Inspec- 
tors snould be presented unabridged to the 
House. He asked any hon. Member of that 
House whether on taking up the Report 
they could place any value upon it, when 
they were told that portions of it had been 
eut out, and therefore must know that it 
was but a garbled Report. He considered 
it of the utmost importance that everything 
that the Inspectors put forward in their 
Reports should be laid before the House. 
Otherwise the materials necessary for form- 
ing a correct judgment as to the working 
of the present system of education would 
be withheld. He regretted the right hon. 
Gentleman below concurred generally in 
opinion with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Council of Education. He 
(Sir M. Farquhar) would, however, main- 
tain his own independent opinions, which 
were adverse to the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
Vote for education in this country was in- 
creasing from year to year. Some expla- 
nation was due to the House why Scotland 
was allowed so liberal a contribution four 
or five years ago, and was placed in a su- 
perior position to the other parts of the 
Empire. Education was properly supported 
by the State, but it should be carried out 
with economy. 

Mr. LIDDELL thought that an ad- 
mission made by the right hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire—that the fact of 
8s. 3d. being the average obtained by each 
child examined in eighteen schools argued 
that there was great difficulty in bringing 
young children of six, seven, and eight 
years of age up to the standard—was one 
of great importance. It was precisely the 
argument on which the opponents of the 
Revised Code relied last year. If that was 
the maximum, one of two things must hap- 
pen—either they must be contented with 
inferior teachers, or the schools would go 
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down. Thesuccess of the school depend- 
ed on the qualifications of the teacher, and 
that was the reason why he had always sup- 
ported the system, expensive though it was. 

Mr. BLACK said, that the system of 
education prevailing in Scotland was su- 
perior to that which had been adopted for 
this country, and the people of Scotland, 
while they were not opposed to an enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the system, 
would strongly object to the introduction 
of the English system. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE thank- 
ed Her Majesty’s Government for what they 
had already done, and expressed a hope 
that they would take into consideration 
the state of many of the Scotch schools, 
and render their educational system more 
applicable to the paroehial system of Scot- 
land than it was at present. 

Mr. PULLER observed, that the new 
Minute altered the order of inspection. 
Under the Revised Code the Inspectors 
were not to proceed to an examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetie, till they 
ascertained that the general state of the 
school did not require the grant to be 
withheld. The new Minute divided the 
general inspection of schools into two parts 
—one of which, religious knowledge, was 
kept in the first place ; but, in all other 
matters, the general inspection was post- 
poned till after the examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. To Church of 
England schools this arrangement would 
make practically little difference ; but it 
was just possible that, in some cases, 
where the children were examined by as- 
'sistants under a written order, the grant 
might be paid without that general in- 
spection, which, in many points, was of 
substantial importance. 

Mr. FINLAY complained, that the 
Western Islands of Scotland derived 
scarcely any advantage from this Vote. 

Mr. WALTER said, that before the 
discussion closed, he wished to recall 
attention to what he considered the real 
point of controversy—namely, whether 
Parliament was to continue for any length- 
ened period to find money to provide the 
machinery by which these schools were to 
be conducted. Personally, he believed 
that principle to be entirely wrong, and he 
would put the point before the House in a 
very simple manner. The Government 
did not, and could not, undertake—and, 
even if it were willing, the country could 
not permit it to undertake—the education 
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to say, offered bounties to certain private 
individuals for undertaking that duty, and 
stipulated to pay a particular sum, ealleda 
capitation grant, for the production of cer- 
tain manufactured articles in the shape of 
educated children; and the Government | 
said this to the managers of schools, 
“We have on our hands a quantity of | 
plant—namely, a number of pupil teachers 
and certificated masters, which we will 
compel you to use, on pain of forfeiting 
our assistance.”” Managers of schovls 
made their bow to the Government, and 
proceeded to educate the children as best 
they could, In process of time Govern- 
ment sent round their Inspeetors. In one 
school they found the children very well 
taught, the proper instruments were em- ! 
ployed, the Inspectors passed the school, 
and the Government was satisfied that its 
own machinery was in operation. The 
Inspeetor then went to another school, 
where he found results equally satisfac- 
tory, the children equally well taught, and 
the sehool—not, as an hon. Gentleman 
had said, *‘a Bedlam,’’— but perfectly 
well conducted, clean, and orderly. But 
in this ease, after the Inspector had ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, the Government 
demanded to see the schoolmaster, with a 
view to discover whether he was of the! 
Government stamp. The manager said, | 
**No, he had tried the Government ma- 
chine and it had broken down in his 
hands; he then tried a machine of his 
own, which answered the purpose much 
better, and with it results had been pro- 
duced which could not fail to commend’ 
themselves to the approval of the Inspec- 
tors.”” The Government, however, re- | 
plied, ** You do not choose to use our | 
machine, we shall not recognise the manu- | 
factured article you have produced.” He 
put it to the House whether that was a! 
state of things which could be fairly main- | 
tained. At the time he brought forward 
this question his right hon. Friend, among 
other arguments used in reply—and he | 
believed it was the best of the arguments 
which he then put forward — suggested 
that the system had not had a fair trial. 
But his right hon. Friend now admitted 
that an Inspector would not be allowed to 
make a fair Report ; and that if one of them 
ventured to state anything contrary to the 
policy of the Government, his Report would 
not gain publicity. Under those cireum- 
stances, how was the House ever to know 
when the system had received a fair trial ? 
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He wished his right hon. Friend would 
answer that Question, and state how, next 
year or in any future year, it could be 
shown that the system he maintained had 
received a fair trial ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £82,883, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1864, for the General Management 
of the Department of Science and Art, of the 
Schools throughout the Kingdom in connection 
with the Department, and of the Geological Sur. 
veys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c.” 

Me. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, this 
was a Vote which increased regularly year 
after year, and, after all, it by no means in- 
cluded the whole of the expense incurred, 
There were a variety of items of various 
amounts, and in reality there was about 
£20,000 more expended under this head 
than appeared in their Vote. With regard 
to the buildings at Kensington, he should 
like to know whether certain apartments 
called ‘* rooms for officers”? were not in 
reality residences for officers. He moved 
the reduction of the Vote by £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £72,883, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3ist day of March 1864, for the General Manage- 
ment of the Department of Science and Art, of the 
Schools throughout the Kingdom in connection 
with the Department, and of the Geological Sur- 
veys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c.”—(Mr, 
Augustus Smith.) 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK also 
expressed his opinion that some explana- 
tion on the subject of the buildings * for 
officers ’”’ ought to be given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX hoped that 
in answering the question just put to him 
the right hon. Gentlemen would state 
whether those buildings had not been 
sanctioned by a Committee of which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Taunton 
(Mr. C. Bentinck) was a Member. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the buildings in 
question had been erected in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the Committee which 
sat in 1861. The buildings were for four 
officers—the Seeretary of the institution, 
the resident engineer, the superintendent 
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under the secretary, and another officer. 
The Museum was open to the public till 
ten o'clock at night, and the officers were 
there till that hour. With the exception 


of the House of Commons, it was, he be- |; 


lieved, the only public institution in which 
business was conducted so late at night. 
The Committee thought it necessary there 
should be a residence for officers whose 
attendance might be required in case of fire 
er other accident to the Museum. The 
arrangement would, in the end, be an 
economical one for the public, because 
there would be a deduction from the officers’ 
salaries, to go towards meeting the interest 
on the outlay for those buildings. 

Mr. VANCE asked whether the Report 
on the scientific institutions of the city of 
Dublin would be laid on the table. 

Mr. LOWE said, there was no objection 
to the production of the docnment; but 
this Department had not yet received the 
decision of the Treasury on the subject of 
the Report. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
reference to what had been said by his 
noble Friend (Lord H. Lennox), said, that 
the recommendation of the Committee pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the build- 
ings at Kensington were to be of a plain 
character. He now found that they were 
assuming an ornamental character, under 
the direction of a gentleman who was an 
officer of engineers, who was styled “ the 
inspector of buildings.” He thought they 
ought to be under the direction of some 
one who had undergone the professional 
education of an architect. He wished to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
Department to allow them to continue un- 
der the direction of a gentleman who had 
not received such an education. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the gentleman 
just referred to by his hon. Friend as the 
“inspector of buildings” was Captain 
Fowke. For the information of his hon. 
Friend and the House he might state 
that the gallant gentleman, who was a 
captain in the Engineers, had been first 
employed by the Government in connection 
with the construction of a barrack, which 
cost £100,000. He then became Secre- 
tary of the English Science and Art De- 
partment of the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
He gave such satisfaction in that capacity 
that he was appointed one of the inspectors 
under that Department in England. “He 
was not the designer of the iron portion of 
the structure. [Mr. Cavenpisa BENTINCK : 
Of the boilers.] He was not the designer 
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of what had been called ‘‘ the boilers,’’ 
which were erected by Sir William Cubits; 
but he was the designer of the Vernon and 
Sheepshanks Galleries, for which works he 
deserved the highest eredit. He not only 
distinguished himself as an architect, but 
as an inventor. He first investigated and 
showed the true theory of lighting a picture 
gallery. He laid down a formula that 
could be applied to any gallery ; and he 
applied it himself at Kensington. He also 
made the gas in those galleries—what it 
was much to be desired it should become 
in that House—not only a means of light- 
ing, but also of ventilating the building. 
Captain Fowke had made the plan of the 
Irish National Gallery, which he believed 
gave great satisfaction ; and his design for 
the Industrial Museum of Scotland had 
also received the preference. He had built 
the lower arcade in the Horticultural 
Gardens from his own plan, and that struc- 
ture was considered to be an excellent one. 
He had laid before the Select Committee a 
plan for buildings for the Department of 
Science and Art. To him belonged the 
credit of building at the small expense of 
£17,000 those new quadrangular courts in 
the Kensington Museum, which presented 
such an exceedingly handsome appearance. 
From the works Captain Fowke had exe- 
euted for his Department, he must say he 
had the highest opinion of him. He was 
a most excellent officer ; there had never 
been any complaint of him; and he was 
superior to most professional architects in 
this respect—that he never exceeded his 
estimate. Under these circumstances, 
there was no intention to displace Captain 
Fowke. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
his question. Captain Fowke might be 
avery excellent engineer but he denied 
that he knew anything about architecture. 
As long as he was employed in constructing 
sheds and devising plans for ventilation, 
he was a very proper person to be selected ; 
bat the moment the Government went out 
of this into art it was only right that the 
country should have the best advice. When 
he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) was placed 
on the South Kensington Committee, he 
found that the only case put forward for 
Captain Fowke was the building of sheds ; 
but the moment the Department of Sci- 
ence and Art rushed into what might be 
termed the height of art the buildings were 
the contempt of every one who knew any- 
thing about art. Some persons admired 
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the Gothie, and others the modern style of 
architecture ; because each of these repre- 
sented what was beautiful in itself; but 
Captain Fowke’s style was the barbarous, 
as was seen in his great masterpiece, the 
Exhibition, which the Government now 
wanted Parliament to buy — those melon 
glasses which were the scorn of Europe— 
and yet the designer of these was the man 
whom the right hon. Gentleman called the 
architect of the Government. [Mr. Lowe: 
The architect of my Department.] He 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) would congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on the suc- 
cess of his Department in that it had such 
an architect. 

Mr. LOCKE desired, as a Member of 
the South Kensington Committee, to say, 
that the hon. Gentleman’s estimate of Cap- 
tain Fowke was not that taken by the rest 
of the Committee. The frightful building 
at South Kensington was not an original 
design of Captain Fowke. The Commis- 
sioners required a building to be put up 
here for one purpose, and another there 
for another purpose; and Captain Fowke 
was then called upon to prepare a plan for 
moulding them all into one. Hon. Mem- 
bers were told to look to the Society of 
Architects, or some other society, which 
enjoyed a pre-eminence of taste in this 
country. He (Mr. Locke) would be glad 
to know where any society which had this 
pre-eminence was to be found. He would 
ask the hon. Member (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) to point to any man who could put up 
a better building than Captain Fowke had 
put up? The fact was, there was nobody 
in this country who knew anything about 
taste in architecture, and no onewho had any 
taste to guide them. If there was a man 
worthy of their confidence, that man was 
Captain Fowke ; but he (Mr. Locke) had 
not entire confidence in him. That noble 
building of brick, the International Exhi- 
bition, was not built for the purpose of 
ornamentation. It was built so that it 
should have the most frightful exterior ; 
and this in itself showed the ingenuity of 
Captain Fowke, for now he could say, ‘ Is 
not this building which I have raised hide- 
ous? but now let me have the ornamenta- 
tion of it.” And why was he not to have 
it? He (Mr. Locke) did not see why 
Captain Fowke was not to be trusted as 
well as any other man; and no doubt hon. 
Members would all get accustomed to the 
building. Captain Fowke ought then to 
be allowed to go on in his course, and not 
be interfered with in his plan for the South 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Kensington Exhibition. He (Mr. Locke) 
hoped the hon. Member (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) would think over the matter be- 
fore the Vote to the Exhibition Building 
came on, which the Government proposed 
to buy, but not, he trusted, at the expense 
of £484,000 ; and if the Government pro. 
posed to take the building down and pnt 
up another, Captain Fowke would do it as 
well as any other. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY wished to 
draw the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
to the manner in which the picture gallery 
at South Kensington was warmed, Such 
a stream of hot air entered the gallery 
just beneath the pictures that the varnish 
was contracted, and after a certain time 
became desiccated and fell off. He was 
told that some of the pictures had already 
been injured from this cireumstance since 
their removal from Marlborough House. 

Mr. LOWE said, he would give atten- 
tion to the suggestion of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he had 
heard nothing to diminish his objections 
to the Vote. He desired to know whether 
the ‘* rooms for officers’ were all in one 
house, or were in separate buildings. 

Mr. COGAN rose to protest against 
the amalgamation of the Royal Dublin 
Society and the Museum of Irish Industry, 
both institutions of the city of Dublin. 
The Commission appointed to investigate 
the question of amalgamation was unfairly 
constituted, two of the gentlemen com- 
posing it representing the Treasury, and 
the other two being connected with the 
Royal Dublin Society. He also complain- 
ed of the delay which had taken place in 
laying the Report of the Commissioners on 
the table—a thing which was most unusual 
in similar cases. 

Mr. LOWE said, the Commission ap- 
peared to him to have been very fairly 
constituted, the gentlemen composing it 
being men of the highest character. They 
had made their Report, which was now 
before the Treasury; it had been moved 
for, and would be produced. It could not, 
in any way, affect the Estimate now before 
the House. As to a question put by the 
hon. Member for Truro, he begged to state 
that the residences were all in one house. 

Sin PATRICK O’BRIEN aaid, a very 
strong feeling existed in Ireland and espe- 
cially in Dublin on the subject of the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the Museum of 
Irish industry with the Royal Dublin 
Society, and he trusted before the House 
came to a decision upon it they would allow 
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the opinion of the country more immediate- 
ly interested in the matter to be expressed. 
Mr. WYLD wished to call attention to 
the item for the geological survey. It 
seemed to be a rule, that when an item 
once got into the Estimates, it was to be 
continued indefinitely. Only 8,000 square 
miles of the geological survey of Great 
Britain was completed, and would cost 
£7,861, when for half the money double 
the amount of work might be done by any 
private parties. There was great reason to 
complain of the slow progress of the work. 
Mr. CONINGHAM, reverting to the 
subject of the Exhibition building at Ken- 
sington said, it was all very well to turn 
professional architects into ridicule ; but 
when they were about to erect a great 
building which, he ventured to say, was 
extremely ugly, it would have been well to 
have taken their opinion. When he looked 
at the building yesterday from the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, it struck him that a fine 
opportunity had been lost ; and he believed, 
if a skilful architect had been consulted, 
very little difficulty would have been expe- 
rienced by the Government in the purchase 
they intended to make. But when they saw 
a building such as that now at Kensington, 
everybody wished to have it removed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 31; 
Noes 129 : Majority 98. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL—[{Buz 152.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered, 

Clause 7—Amendment proposed, in 
page 3, line 31, to leave out the words “ for 
any subscription or fine, or on any other 
account.”’—( The Marquess of Hartington.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
om to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 

Mr. COX moved the adjournment of the 
debate, for at that hour of the morning 
(half past twelve o’clock) it was hardly fair 
to bring on such a discussion. When the 


Bill was last before the House, it was on 
the evening of the Ascot Cup, and there 
was a very thin attendance of Members in 
consequence, nor could there now be such 
afull discussion as a Bill of this importance 
demanded. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was perfectly aware, that if the hon. 
Member and his friends chose to obstruct 
the further progress of the Bill, it would be 
in their power to do so. But he would 
remind the House that this measure had 
been fully considered in Committee ; and 
as the House was now well attended, and 
the only Amendment of importance on the 
paper was that of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Sir Robert Clifton), which 
had been discussed very fully the other 
evening, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would now allow the debate to proceed, 
and would not do anything calculated to 
obstruct the Bill. 

Cotoven. EDWARDS hoped the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Motion of ad- 
journment. He believed the country gene- 
rally was favourable to the Bill; and asa 
large number of Members were now pre- 
sent, there could not be a better opportu- 
nity for discussing it. Many important 
discussions had taken place in the House 
after half past twelve o’clock, and he trusted 
there would be no attempt to obstruct the 
progress of the Bill. 

Sirk JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
Volunteers were very anxious that the Bill 
should pass, whatever difference of opinion 
there might be on one particular clause. 
He did not know where the hon, Member 
had been when he talked of half past twelve 
o'clock being too late for the discussion of 
the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 20 (Discipline of Volunteers 
while on actual Military Service). 


Sm ROBERT CLIFTON said, that 
since he last addressed a few words to 
the House on this clause he was more 
than ever convinced that the feelings of 
the Volunteers in general were nearly 
unanimous on the subject of the clause. 
If he were to judge by leading articles in 
local newspapers, and by letters he had 
received, it was very generally obnoxious. 
He contended that a Volunteer once dis- 
missed by his commanding officer had no 
power of appeal ; for the demand for in- 
quiry must pass through the hands of the 
commanding officer who dismissed the 
Volunteer, and he thought he should be 
able to show that Volunteers so dismissed 
had appealed to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
likewise to the War Office; but that the 
colonel commanding his regiment, by whom 
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he was dismissed, never forwarded his 
petition. [The hon. Baronet here read two 
letters from Volunteers, complaining that, 
after being dismissed, they were unable to 
obtain a hearing of their case, and that 
their applications for inquiry received no 
attention, ] On the last occasion when this 
subject was discussed, a good deal was said 
about a letter written by a Mr. Hutchins. 
That gentleman was said to have written a 
most improper letter; but he would show 
how far that statement was to be relied on 
by reading the letter. [The hon. Baronet 
here read the letter, in which the writer 
stated that he had delivered over to the 
sergeant all the Government property issued 
to him, and he had no wish to continue a 
member of the South Middlesex Rifle 
Volunteers, feeling obliged to resign in 
consequence of the dismissal from the regi- 
ment of one of the corps without trial, and 
not choosing to render himself liable to 
similar treatment. ] Now, he left the House 
to judge whether that letter could be termed 
avery improper one. It might be deemed 
so by Volunteer colonels, who wished to 
hold the despotic power which the present 
Bill gave them of dismissing without trial 
men who came forward patriotically to 
serve their Queen and country. In one 
case he had heard of a whole company re- 
signing. If the [louse wished to annihilate 
this great movement, he had nothing more 
to say. He had received a hundred letters, 
and he had got upwards of sixty leading 
articles on the subject. These unfortu- 
nate Volunteers were liable to be posted in 
shop windows, and a Volunteer who was 
summarily dismissed from the Queen’s 
Westminster Rifles was posted as having 
been dismissed from gross carelessuess and 
negligence. Now, he thought that those 
who came forward to support the movement 
ought to be well treated, and that the 
Volunteer ought vot to be worse off than 
the common soldier ; but, like every other 
man, was entitled to have a fair trial. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 17, after the word “ cause,” to 
leave out to the word “ Officer” in line 19, and in- 
sert the words “such cause or causes respectively 
to be committed to writing, and communicated to 
the accused by the Adjutant of such corps, and 
the existence and sufficiency of such causes re- 
spectively to be judged of by a court to be sum- 
moned by the Commanding Officer, and to consist 
of one Captain, two Subaltern Officers, and two 
Non-Commissioned Officers or Privates of the 
same corps.”—(Sir Robert Clifton.) 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought the 
House should receive the explanation of the 
Sir Robert Clifton 
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| Government upon this point. The strength 


of the Volunteer force depended upon the 
rank and file, and any conditions which 
were likely to be opposed to the feelings of 
the members of the Volunteer corps would 
tend to destroy the force. As an honorary 
member of several corps, he had been 
enabled to ascertain the views of the mem- 
hers generally, and he had found great 
dissatisfaction prevailing as to this clause 
especially. It was said that the power now 
complained of was given by the Act of 
1804 ; but Volunteers could not be expected 
to be familiar with the details of an Act 
of Parliament passed more than half 4 
century since. The War Office in 1859 
issued model rules authorizing courts of 
inquiry for the dismissal of Volunteers, 
and tlerefore the principle now contended 
for was sanctioned. That House was 
rather a House of colonels than one of 
privates, but he thought that courts of 
inquiry would be found useful to command. 
ing officers as relieving them from the 
opprobrium that might sometimes attach to 
their own independent action in dismissing 
Volunteers. He was informed by Lord 
Ranelagh that in the ease of Mr. Meyricka 
court of inquiry was summoned, but that 
gentleman declined to attend, and his dis- 
missal took place with the sanction of the 
court of inquiry. So, in the case of Mr. 
Reece, of the Queen’s Westminsters, a 
court was summoned, which suspended 
that gentleman from practice at the butts. 
There was a subsequent dismissal by the 
commanding officer, into the reasons of 
which he would not enter. Those cases 
proved the necessity of having the ma- 
chinery of courts of inquiry to assist com- 
manding officers. 

Mr. COX said, that when the Volunteers 
entered the force, they had no conception 
that the colonels possessed the power of 
dismissal with or without cause. They 
were led to form that opinion by the rules 
issued by the War Office, which stated that 
the Act 54 of George III. applied to them, 
but made no mention of that particular 
power, and further stated that it should be 
lawful to assemble courts of inquiry to in- 
vestigate any irregularities that might be 
alleged to exist. He could mention a great 
many cases of injustice and oppression on 
the part of commanding officers towards 
Volunteers ; but at that hour of the morn- 
ing he would mention only two. Mr 
Fricker, a respectable auctioneer at King- 
ston, having absented himself from parade 
in consequence of a difference with oue of 
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the officers on a matter of business, was 
called to account for his absence, warm 
words ensued, and he resigned. Before, 
however, the fourteen days had elapsed, he 
received a dismissal. His two sons also 
resigned, and were treated in the same 
way. The truth was that some command- 
ing officers behaved towards their men as 
though they were the mere scum of society, 
while others regretted that they had not 
the power of flogging. [‘* Oh!”’ ** Name!’”! 
He referred to Lord Ranelagh, whose evi- 
dence before the Commission showed that 
his desires lay in that direction. A re- 
semblance was suggested between Volun- 
teerscriticising theircommander and school- 
boys criticising their teacher, and Lord 
Ranelagh was asked what he would say to 
the latter proceeding. His Lordship re- 
plied that boys ought to be well flogged, 
and added, ‘* But how can you correct 
Volunteers? You can’t flog them,’”’—as 
though he would fain have had authority 
todo so. The misconduct of the com- 
manding officer of the Lanarkshire Volun- 
teer Artillery had led to the resignation of 
an entire battery. The corps elected a 
certain gentleman to a vacant captaincy ; 
but the commanding officer refused to trans- 
nit his name. The Lord Lieutenant and 
the Secretary for War were both appealed 
to, but replied that they could not enter- 
tain any memorial unless it came through 
thecommander. Then the corps sent their 
complaint to their commanding officer, re- 
questing him to forward it to the Lord 
Lieutenant ; but he refused. After another 
vain attempt to procure redress, the entire 
battery of fifty men, officers and privates, 
resigned en masse. If Volunteers were to 
be used in that way, the movement would 
quickly come to an end. He therefore 
supported the Amendment. 

Lorp ELCHO thought there had been 
some misapprehension as to Lord Ranelagh’s 
evidence before the Commission. Some 
time ago precisely the same statement which 
had now been made by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury—namely, that Lord Rane- 
lagh was in favour of flogging Volun- 
teers—was printed and circulated by two 
gentlemen in London for the purpose of 
casting odium on Lord Ranelagh. There- 
upon Lord Ranelagh proceeded against his 
aeeusers in a court of justice; the magis- 
trates who heard the case decided that the 
statement was libellous, and it was only by 
signing a humble apology, dictated by Lord 
Ranelagh, that the gentlemen escaped the 
penalties they had incurred. He believed 
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that the other cases referred to by the hon. 
Member, if they could be properly investi- 
gated, would be found equally groundless. 
The truth was that an association had been 
formed for the purpose of exciting a bad 
feeling between Volunteers and their com- 
manding officers ; but it had not succeeded, 
nor would it eversucceed. It was all very 
well to hold up commanding officers as 
tyrants and ogres; but he protested against 
such statements, which had no foundation 
in truth, and had not been supported by a 
single well authenticated case. The rule 
of the War Office, which had been cited, 
merely permitted a commanding officer to 
eall a court of inquiry if he should think it 
necessary to do so ; but there was nothing 
in that discretionary power inconsistent 
with the clause now under consideration, 
which was similar to one in the existing 
Act. He trusted the House would adhere 
to the decision which, by a majority of 113 
to 31, it came to on a former occasion. 
CotoneL EDWARDS remarked that the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) who had just pre- 
ceded him, had so completely demolished 
the calumnious insinuations of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury with respect to the 
evidence of that energetic officer, Lord 
Ranelagh, before the Commission, as to 
any desire to see flogging introduced into 
the Volunteer force, that he did not think 
it necessary to add one word on the subject 
to weaken the effect of his Lordship’s re- 
buke. He (Colonel Edwards) had always 
felt the deepest interest in the movement, 
and had seen a great deal of the Rifle 
Volunteers since the first organization of 
the force, and he had no hesitation in stat- 
ing that it was their great ambition to be 
acknowledged by the Government as a con- 
tingent of the regular army, and, when 
under arms on duty, to be placed as far as 
possible under military discipline. An hon. 
Member had alluded to letters by the hun- 
dred, and Petitions about to be presented 
against the provisions of the Bill from 
Members of different regiments, but he had 
heard of none. If disaffection existed, 
why, he asked, had no Petitions been pre- 
sented to the House? The hon. Member 
for Finsbury said, he could mention many 
cases of injustice and oppression on the 
part of commanding officers towards Volun- 
teers, but he had utterly failed in the ex- 
amples he had adduced. His (Colonel 
Edwards’s) conviction was, that if the 
opinion of the entire force could be ob- 
tained, out of the 150,000 men at present 
enrolled there would be found but very few 
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who would not be satisfied to leave the 
decisions with their commanding officers, 
and they looked for no other tribunal to 
settle disputes arising amongst them. He 
believed the cases of dissatisfaction were 
very rare, and hoped the noble Marquess 
would persist in retaining the clause under 
discussion. He would take the opportunity 
of adding that the Bill introduced and ecar- 
ried up to its present stage with so much 
ability by the Under Secretary at War did 
him infinite credit as his first effort on the 
Treasury bench, and, as a whole, he had 
no doubt that it was most popular with the 
force throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. HENNESSY was surprised at hear- 
ing it said, that this Bill merely embodied 
that which had heretofore been the law in 
England on this subject. Why, the famous 
Volunteer Act of 1794 provided that no 
Volunteer should be liable to be punished 
except by a court martial composed entirely 
of officers serving in Volunteer corps ; 
while Blackstone had laid it down that the 
peculiarity of our military system was that 
there was no such thing a8 punishing any 
one on the arbitrary authority of a single 
individual. He had heard something about 
the impracticability of this Amendment. 
In the rules of almost all Volunteer corps 
there was a provision that it should be law- 
ful for a commanding officer to summon a 
court of inquiry. It was admitted, then, 
that there might be a court of inquiry. 
Surely that showed the thing was prac- 
ticable. He hoped the House would not 
refuse to Volunteers that which every man 
already had by common law—a fair trial 
when accused of an offence. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he would not so ill reward the House for go- 
ing on with this Bill at so late an hour as 
to trespass at any length upon their time. 
The hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) had said that Volunteers of the 
present day could not be expected to be 
acquainted with all the details of an Act 
passed fifty years ago. He admitted that 
neither in the rules nor in the circulars 
issued universally to the Volunteers had 
this power been specially alluded to; but 
as early in the progress of the Volunteer 
movement as 1860 a circular was sent from 
the War Office to certain of the corps, in 
which this power given to commanding 
officers was expressly referred to, and never 
till now had any complaint been heard 
against it. The Volunteers had greatly 


prospered under that rule, and until it was 
discovered in this new Bill, and the ques- 
Colonel Edwards : 
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tion was so sedulously agitated as it had 
been within the last few weeks, nota single 
complaint of the misconduct of those officers 
had arisen. Nobody denied that courts of 
inquiry might generally be useful for the 
purpose for which they were preseribed— 
namely, for supplying the commanding 
officer with the information he required ; 
but in the regulations it was distinetly 
stated that the object of those courts was 
to procure information which the command. 
ing officer could trust, and not to pass any 
sentence whatever. If therelore the clause 
was altered, as the hon. Member for Not. 
tingham (Sir R. Clifton) proposed, the fune. 
tions of the court of inquiry would be 
changed. It was said that the power of 
appeal given to the War Office would be 
entirely nugatory, because it was necessary 
that the appeal should be forwarded through 
the commanding officer. That was quite 
an error. When a Volunteer had been dis- 
missed, he was no longer a Member of his 
corps, and therefore he could bring his 
case to the notice either of the Lord Lieu. 
tenant of his county or of the Secretary of 
State in the form he thought best. The 
circumstances connected with the Lanark- 
shire Volunteers had been referred to; but 
although those circumstances might be an 
argument in favour of the Volunteers hav- 
ing the power of electing their officers, 
they did not apply to the summary power 
of dismissal in the commanding officer. The 
case of Mr. Reece, which had been placard- 
ed in the streets of London, had also been 
adduced ; but the sentence passed upon 
that gentleman was passed by a court of 
inquiry by the very process which the hon. 
Member for Nottingham proposed to make 
compulsory. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Cox) admitted that the com- 
manding officer ought to be responsible for 
the discipline of the regiment ; but then 
he proposed to take away the only power 
given to him for preserving it. He did not 
believe that any such feeling as had been 
stated existed in the Volunteer force ; but 
even if there were such a feeling, the ob- 
ject of the Government was not to show a 
force numerically large upon paper, but & 
force whose efficiency and discipline proved 
it to be worthy the assistance which the 
House had decided on granting them. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY also showed 
that by means of circulars the Volunteers 
had been informed that they were subject 
to dismissal by the commanding officers. 

Mr. WYLD said, it was not correct that 
Mr. Reece’s sentence had been passed by 
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acourt of inquiry. That gentleman had 
not been dismissed by such a tribunal, but 
by the Lieutenant Colonel commanding. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
ed to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
29: Majority 71. 
Other Amendments made. 
Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL—{Bux 106.] 
THIRD READING, ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[5th June}, ** That the Bill be now read 
the third time;”’ and which Amendment 
was, to leave out from the word ‘ be”’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add 
the word ‘ re-committed,’-—(Mr. Hen- 
nessey,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Order for Third Reading discharged. 

Bill re-committed, in respect to Clause 
58; considered in Committe, and reported; 
as amended, considered; to be read 3° 
To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT.—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE, 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [9th June], ** That the 
Resolutions which upon the same day were 
reported from the Committee of Supply be 
now read a second time.”’ 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


First Resolution being read a second 
time ; 

Sim JAMES ELPHINSTONE (amid 
repeated cries for a division) rose to object 
to the Alderney Vote. He objected to the 
extravagant expenditure of money at Alder- 
ney, where no less than £800,000 had 
already been expended, and it was proposed 
toadd a larger sum. He moved a reduc- 


tion of this Vote by £80,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ** £165,000,” in order to insert the 
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words “ £85,000.’"—( Six James Elphin- 
stone.) 

Question put, “ That ‘£165,000" stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
40: Majority 4. 

Second Resolution agreed to. 


Third Resolution being read a second 
time ; Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘ £89,000,’’ and insert the 
words ** £79,000." —( Mr. Lygon.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Resolution.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Resolution agreed to. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE (SAINT MARY MAGDA- 
LEN HOSPITAL) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lows, Bill for confirming a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the ma- 
nagement of the Charity called the Hospital of 
Saint Mary Magdalen, at Newcastle upon Tyne, 
in the County of Northumberland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lows and Mr. Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 162.] 


RUTHIN CHARITIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lows, Bill for confirming a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the ma- 
nagement of the Charities in the borough of Ruth- 
in, in the county of Denbigh, comprising the Hos- 
pital of Christ and its subsidiary endowments, the 
Grammar School, Edward Lloyd’s Foundation, 
and Bishop Goodman’s Charity, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lows and Mr. Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 161.] 


SIR ROBERT HITCHAM’S CHARITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lows, Bill for confirming a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the ma- 
nagement of the Charity of Sir Robert Hitcham, 
Knight, King’s Serjeant, for the benefit of Fram- 
lingham, Debenham, and Levington, in the county 
of Suffolk, and of Coggeshall, in the county of 
Essex, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lows and 
Mr. Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 160.] 


CHARITABLE USES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sourcrror Generat, Bill to 
further amend the Law relating to the Conveyance 
of Land for Charitable Uses, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Soxttcrror Generat, Mr. ATTORNEY 
General, and Sir Groner Grey. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 164.] 


MILITIA PAY BILL. 


Bill to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, 
and contingent and other Expenses of the Disem- 
bodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; to 
grant Allowances in certain cases to Subaltern 
Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, 
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Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Surgeons Mates 

of the Militia ; and to authorize the employment 

of the Non-Commissioned Officers, presented, and 
read 1°. [Bill 163.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 

before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 12, 1863. 


MINUTES. ]—Posuc Briis—First Reading— 
Officers of Royal Naval Reserve * (No. 131); 
Statute Law Revision (No. 133). 

Second Reading—London Coal and Wine Duties * 
(No. 104). 

Committee—Redemption of Rents (Ireland) (Nos. 
110 & 134). 

Report—Duchy of Cornwall Management (No. 
135). 


REVISION OF THE STATUTE LAW. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: * My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of laying on 
the table of the House a Bill for the revi- 
sion and expurgation of the Statute Law, 
from the earliest commencement of our re- 
corded legislation down to the beginning 
of the eighteeenth century ; the legislation, 
in fact, of about 500 years. Before I ex- 
plain the provisions of my Bill, I would 
ask your Lordships to favour me with your 
patient and indulgent attention, while I 
offer some observations on the present state 
and condition of the Statute and Common 
Law. I will endeavour to speak in plain 
and simple language, avoiding the ordinary 
reproach of the lawyer that his words are 
taken from the vocabulary of his art. I 
solicit the attention of all your Lordships, 
as statesmen rather than as lawyers, be- 
cause I feel convinced that the amendment 
of the law has suffered greatly from the 
circumstance of its being generally sup- 
posed that the subject belongs to lawyers 
exclusively. A great philosopher, who 
was also a great lawyer, has said :— 
‘‘ Jurisconsulti tanquam e vinculis sermo- 
cinantur.”” Lawyers, when speaking of Je- 
gislation, discourse in chains and shackles; 
and what are they? They are the profes- 
sional prejudices, the narrow horizon with- 
in which their views are bounded, and their 
blunted sensibility to evils with which they 
have been long familiar. But the same 


great author, Lord Bacon, treating of the 
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knowledge and handling of these subjects, 


says :— 

“Certe cognitio ista ad viros civiles proprie 

spectat,”—adding, in language which I am happy 
to say is applicable to many of your Lordships, 
“qui optime norunt quid ferat societas humana, 
quid salus populi, quid quitas naturalis, quid 
gentium mores, quid rerumpublicarum forme di- 
verse, ideoque possint de legibus ex principiis et 
preceptis tam zquitatis naturalis quam politices 
decernere.” 
Your Lordships are aware that the law of 
England is commonly divided into the 
written and unwritten law. The written 
is the Statute Law, and the Common Law 
is described as the unwritten law of the 
land. 

The Statute Law is in a great measure 
supplemental to the Common Law, and a 
knowledge of the Common is necessary in 
order to enable a man to read and under. 
stand the Statute Law. The Common 
Law is traditionary—it is supposed to re- 
side in the breasts of the Judges; and, 
accordingly, when it is necessary to ascer- 
tain it in this House, your Lordships re- 
quire the attendance of the Judges, who 
are called upon to declare what that law 
is. In like manner, in the great court of 
equity to which belongs that large portion 
of natural justice which is ignored by the 
Common Law Courts, the Lord Chancellor 
originally had the power of determining 
what should constitute the rule of equity. 
This is, undoubtedly, a dangerous and a 
difficult trust. It is little less than legis- 
lative power, because the sources of the 
decision are of the most varied and un- 
certain description. Of the Common Law, 
much, no doubt, consisted originally of 
customs and usages, recorded only in the 
memories of men; much, of rules embodied 
in acts of the Great Council, of which no 
record now exists ; much was derived from 
the civil law, relics of the old Roman juris- 
prudence, which remained so long through- 
out the land; and much was deduced from 
general maxims and principles handed 
down from one generation of lawyers to 
another. Thus the sources of the Common 
Law were in ancient times of the most in- 
definite character, and the power or liberty 
of judicial decision was equally unlimited. 
In the old time it was impossible to know 
what the law was until it was declared. 
The Judges were not only legislators, but 
the worst of legislators —legislators ex post 
facto. 

Consequently, at an early period, it was 
deemed necessary, for the protection of 
liberty, and in order to get some kind of 
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approach to uniformity, constancy, and | 
regularity in the law, that the grounds and | 
reasons of the Judges’ decisions should be | 
given. At first an attempt was made to_ 
do so by entering the reasons for the judg- | 


ments in the rolls of the court; and our | 
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it is hardly possible to confer upon this kingdom 
a greater benefit than that these books should be 
purged and revised, whereby they may be reduced 
to fewer volumes and clearer Resolutions.” 

In the time of Lord Bacon these Reports 
extended to, at the utmost, fifty or sixty 
volumes. During the 250 years that have 


Court Rolls, preserved from the time of | - p 

: . | passed since then nothing has been done 
Richard I., contain repeatedly the reasons |i, the way of revision or expurgation ; 
for the decisions and sentences In the 


reign of Edward I. the practice of report- | but these fifty or sixty volumes have grown 











ing the decisions of the Judges began, and | to between 1,100 and 1,200 volumes. 
from that period we have a series of judi- | 
cial reports of those decisions. That was | 
a great security, because it was an ap- 
proach to certainty in the law. It intro- 
duced the practice of appealing to former | 


decisions as authority for the determination | 
of similar cases, and thus originated that | 
distinctive peculiarity of the English mind 

—the love of precedent, a love of ap-| 
pealing to the authority of past examples | 
rather than of indulging in abstract | 
reasoning. This was the only mode 

in which the Common Law was re- 
corded, and the only mode in which it 
became known. These reports were kept 
for aconsiderable period of time under the 
superintendence of the judges themselves, 
and great care was taken in sifting and | 
ascertaining the proper grounds of decision. 

The evil was therefore comparatively lit- | 
tle; but in course of time, as the Reports | 
multiplied, and as the personal superin- | 
tendence and care of the judges were with- | 
drawn, there being no provision for revis- 
ing and digesting the Reports from time | 
to time, great complaints began to arise; | 
and so much inconvenience was felt, that | 
as early as the time of Lord Bacon it 
became a subject of general dissatisfaction, 
and led to his publishing his celebrated 
proposal for the compiling and amendment 
of the law of England. I must admit— | 
and perhaps in stating this I shall best 

recommend myself to your Lordships—_ 
that what I propose will do little, if any- 
thing, more than revive the proposal of 
that great man. The wisdom and excel- 
lence of that proposal have been admitted 
from age to age; and the fact that nothing 
has been done to give effect to it we must 
attribute to the singular inertia that cha- | 
racterizes the English Legislature. Lord | 
Bacon himself says— 


| 


| 


“The common law of England is no text law, 
but the substance of it consisteth in the series and | 
succession of judicial acts, which from time to time 
have been set down in the Reports; so that as 
these Reports are more or less perfect, the law | 
itself is more or less certain, and indeed better or 
worse ; whereupon a conclusion may be made, that 


j 


Nay more, at this time there are at least 
forty or fifty distinct sets of Reports pouring 
their streams into the immense reservoir 
of law, and creating what can hardly be 
described, but may be denominated a great 
chaos of judicial legislation. The evil 
arising from this is manifest. As it ex- 
isted in his time, it was described by King 
James I. in two speeches in 1607 and 
1609, which to some extent may warrant 
his claim to the title of a wise king. 
Speaking at Whitehall in March 1607, he 
said— 

“Where there is a varietie and uncertaintie, 
although a just judge may do rightly, yet an ill 
judge may take advantage to do wrong, and then 
are all honest men that sueceed him tied in a 


/manner to his unjust and partial conclusions. 


Wherefore leave not the law to the pleasure of the 
judge. It were less hurt that all the approved 
eases were set down and allowed by Parliament for 
standing laws in all time to come.’ 

And again, in 1609, he refers to the sub- 
ject in these words— 

“Though it be true that no text of law can be 
so certain, wherein the circumstances will not make 
a variation in the case, &c., yet could I wish that 
some more certainty were set down in this case by 
Parliament, for since the very reports themselves 
are not always so binding but that divers times 
Judges do disclaim them, and recede from the 
judgment of their predecessors, it were good that 
upon a mature deliberation the exposition of the 
law were set down by Act of Parliament, and 
such reports therein confirmed as were thought 
fit to serve for law in all times hereafter, and so 
the people should not depend upon the bare opinions 
of judges and uncertain reports.” 

Now, if that difficulty was felt then, and 
I think justly felt, your Lordships will at 
once understand how infinitely greater are 
the difficulty and the evil existing at the 
present time. The Reports are published 
without any judicial control or sanction, 
nor is there any provision to secure correct- 
ness or security against error; but as soon 
as a Report is published of any case, with 
the name of a barrister annexed to it, the 
Report is accredited, and may be cited as 
an authority before any tribunal. The 
evil resulting from this state of things is, 
as to great part of it, sufficiently obvious, 
but it cannot be fully apprehended without 
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adverting to the authority which is some- 
times conceded, and sometimes denied, to 
a reported case, according to the practice 
of our courts of justice. 

If, therefore, your Lordships will indulge 
me with your attention fora few moments, 
1 will deseribe the exact value, authority, 
and weight which reported decisions—that 
is to say, precedents—have by the rules of 
English law, and the manner in which 
their authority is sometimes admitted to 
almost an extravagant extent, and at other 
times denied, in courts of justice. The 
law on the subject may be explained in 
very few words, both with regard to the 
authority of decisions in similar cases, and 
their authority for the purpose of deter- 
mining new cases when they arise. Lord 
Coke says, “ Our book cases are the best 
proofs of what the law is.” Chief Justice 
Best says, ‘‘ The judgments of the Courts 
of Westminster Hall are the only authority 
that we have for by far the greater part of 
the law of England.” Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, an honoured name, in a very recent 
case in this House, said, ‘* Decisions of the 
Courts of Common Law are at once the 
best expositors, and the surest evidence of 
the Common Law itself.” The doctrine of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone is that precedents 
and rules must be followed, unless they are 
flatly absurd and unjust. An ornament of 
your Lordship’s House, whom, as he is not 
present, I may name, Lord Wensleydale, 
says— 

“ In our system of judicature we are bound by 
precedents, and by the authority of previous cases, 
unless they are plainly and manifestly founded on 
erroneous principles.” 

Now, I beg the House to observe the 
enormous amount of uncertainty which is 
contained in these enunciations of the 
mode of ascertaining the law, particularly 
when it depends upon a rule being extracted 
from a number of varying and discordant 
eases. The rule of the great commentator 
is, that a precedent may be rejected when 
it is absurd and unjust. The rule of Lord 
Wensleydale is, that precedents must be 
followed, unless they re plainly founded 
on erroneous principles. The result, 
therefore, is, that each succeeding Judge 
has it in his power to determine what 
is absurd, what is unjust, what is the 
measure of erroneous principle. Nor is 


this the only evil inherent in the pre. 
sent system, for there is another neces- 
sarily inherent also, and it is this—in the 
language of Lord Bacon—that the un- 
learned age governs the more learned, be- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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cause you take your rule as it is laid down 
in an early and undeveloped stage of 
society, and you are compelled to abide 
by that rule, if, for instance, it has regu- 
lated the disposition of property, until the 
Legislature intervenes to rescue the law 
from the necessity of following that which 
is often unreasonable and absurd. But the 
contradiction and anomaly donot end there, 
as I will render plain to your Lordships by 
citing one or two instances of the manner 
in which decided cases are occasionally 
dealt with by courts of justice. We have 
all heard the vulgar phrase “the glorious 
uncertainty of the law.” It is the com- 
mon opprobium of our system, which has 
passed into a proverb, and the saying has 
taken its rise in the fact that no man can 
tell with certainty whether a particular 
case which he finds recorded, and which is 
supposed to govern the particular case in 
which he is interested, will or will not be 
followed by the Judges. Now, let me 
justify these words by some examples 
which I have taken without much re- 
search, and as they came immediately to 
hand. Others more striking, I dare say, 
might easily be found. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench in 1801, when it was con- 
stituted of Judges of great reputation, 
speaking of a single case which had been 
decided by the same court only three years 
before, disapproved it, and yet considered 
the case before them as concluded by its 
authority, and that the matter having 
passed in rem judicatam, the merits could 
not now beentered into. On another occa- 
sion Lord Ellenborough said, ‘‘ With a 
decided case exactly in point, it would be 
extraordinary if we were to apply a dif- 
ferent rule of construction, although, if it 
were to be decided now for the first time, 
I should not think that decision right.” 
In many instances the language is, “ It is 
better stare decisis; the very case has 
already been determined.” Lord Eldon 
says, ‘‘ Where there is a decision precisely 
in point it is better to follow it.’ Ina 
multitude of eases the authority of a single 
case, though not fully approved, has go- 
verned judicial decisions. The language 
used is, “Although if the matter were 
res integra, it might admit of difficulty ;” 
or “although the doctrine is not founded 
on good sense,” or ‘‘ not bottomed in rea- 
son,” or “although the Court cannot ap- 
prove or cannot understand the reasons,” 
yet the authority of the case must be fol- 
lowed ; and courts ought no longer to rea- 
son on the rule but adhere to-it. On the 
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other hand, a single case is frequently over- 
ruled, although it is declared that “‘ no case 
ean be entitled to more respect,” or that 
it is a case to which “ the Court looks with 
great respect,” or that it is ‘a deliberate 
judgment,” or because ‘the Court cannot 
conceive the principles upon which the 
decision is founded.” Sometimes the 
Court says of a decided case that it stands 
altogether by itself, and sometimes the 
antecedent decision is tossed aside in a 
rude manner, as where Lord Ellenborough 
says, “The case referred to has had its 
day, and it is time it should cease.” 

These things are not to be lightly re- 
garded, because your Lordships will be 
kind enough to remember what is the po- 
sition of the lawyer who is called upon 
for his opinion. A case is laid by a client 
before his adviser. The latter searches in 
his books of precedents. He finds that a 
particular case has been decided which he 
thinks will govern the one submitted to 
him, and he gives his opinion accordingly. 
Then he goes into court, and finds, to his 
astonishment, that the case may be treated 
either for or against his client, in the 
manner I have described ; the result being 
that it is impossible to predicate with any 
degree of satisfaction or of certainty before- 
hand what will be the issue of a cause. 
Now, is that a condition in which the law 
of the land should stand? Is this a con- 
dition in which what is denominated a 
science should be permitted to remain? 

But there is a further and a great pecu- 
liarity in the law of England, which is 
this :—-By a legal fiction it is supposed 
that the law contains within itself the 
materials for the decision of every case, 
however novel in its circumstances; and, 
accordingly, when the Judges have a new 
case before them, they do not profess to 
arrive at the law by reasoning, by theory, 
or by philosophical inquiry, but they pro- 
fess to discover it by searching among the 
records of former decisions for cases which 
are supposed to be analegous to the case 
before them; and they derive from these 
analogies the rule which they desire for 
the determination of the particular case. 
I will refer your Lordships to the words of 
two of our most eminent Judges, explana- 
tory of the mode of reasoning adopted by 
them for the determination of new cases. 
It was described by Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal in an elaborate case which occurred 
in your Lordships’ House, where the cir- 
cumstances were new, and the relation 
had not previously existed, and accord- 
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ingly where new principles and modes of 
interpretation had to be discovered. On 
that occasion he said— 

**T think it a safer course on this occasion, asI 
find has been the opinion of other Judges from 
the earliest period of the law, to adhere to any 
rule that can be inferred from the cases, rather 
than to institute another, although another rule 
may appear upon general principles more reason- 
able and just.” 

No doubt Lord Chief Justice Tindal spoke 
in the spirit of the law in which he had 
been educated, and which he was bound 
to administer. But I leave it to your 
Lordships to consider whether it be advis- 
able to continue to grope among the re- 
cords of ancient cases until you find some- 
thing similar; and to adopt new rules— 
not existing rules, be it observed—but 
new rules by inference from old cases, 
although other rules would ‘‘ appear upon 
general principles more reasonable and 
just.” Lord Wensleydale followed the 
Chief Justice, and he described the mode 
of procedure in new cases in these words— 

“ This case, therefore, is in some sense new, as 

many others are which continually occur ; but we 
have no right to consider it, because it is new, as 
one for which the law has not provided at all ; or, 
because it has not yet been decided, to decide it for 
ourselves according to our own judgment of what 
is just and expedient. Our common law system 
consists in applying to new combinations of cir- 
cumstances those rules of law which we derive 
from legal principles and judicial precedents ; and, 
for the sake of attaining uniformity, consistency, 
and certainty, we must apply those rules, when 
they are not plainly unreasonable and inconvenient, 
to all cases which arise.” 
We are therefore led, whenever society 
gives birth to new combinations of cir- 
cumstances, to the obligation of finding 
the rules which are applicable from such 
analogies as can be drawn from previous 
decided cases. Let your Lordships bear 
in mind the huge bulk of these eleven hun- 
dred volumes, and observe what an uncer- 
tain task it must be to find out from the 
chaos the materials for decisions on new 
cases. It is impossible to tell beforehand 
what may be the decision. 

But a judicial opinion is also a legislative 
enactment. It decides a particular case, 
and it sets a precedent for all future cases. 
Therefore the Judges become legislators— 
legislators ex arbitrio; and, with this vast 
variety of material from which to select, 
what an impossibility for any one to as- 
certain beforehand the nature of the law 
that will be enacted. This is no idle 
statement or exaggerated picture. Let 
me bring it home to all your Lordships 
recollections by a simple narrative of what 
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occurred the other day. Your Lordships 
remember, when the railway mania was 
rife, numerous companies were formed. 
Each company was initiated or formed by 
a provisional committee, who were ap- 

inted to take the necessary steps to 

ring the scheme into practical operation. 
Liabilities were incurred to a large extent, 
services were performed, goods were or- 
dered, lawyers and surveyors were em- 
ployed, and the liabilities of these com- 
mitteemen were very serious. Many per- 
sons who had merely lent their names 
because they had been solicited to do so, 
found that actions were brought against 
them, although they had not participated 
in the acts which led to the debts for which 
they were sued. It was a new case; and 
the question arose, How was it to be dealt 
with? For years it was held that the only 
analogy to this system was that of partner- 
ship, and therefore, as a provisional com- 
mittee most resembled a partnership, all 
the rules applicable to partnership were 
applied to these provisional committee- 
men. As we know, one partner is the 
agent of, and may bind another partner in 
all matters relating to the partnership ; 
consequently it was held that the pro- 
visional committeemen who concurred in 
giving orders, did by those acts bind other 
committeemen who knew nothing of the 
transaction. The result was that hundreds 
were ruined. The liabilities thus created 
were of enormous extent, and many persons 
were obliged to leave the country; but at 
last it occurred to an eminent Judge, a 
Member of your Lordships’ House, to 
question the analogy, and then it turned 
out that there was nothing of legal resem- 
blance between a provisional committee 
and a partnership. Then happened that 
is continually occurring in this country. 
There was a flow of the tide one way, to 
be succeeded by a revulsion another way, 
and the refluent wave consequent upon 
the alteration of the judicial decision, in 
its turn, brought ruin to many who had 
trusted to the former exposition of the 
law. That is an example of the evil con- 
sequences of men being left without rud- 
der, without light, without compass or 
chart, in traversing the immense sea of 
judicial precedent whenever a new com- 
bination of circumstances arises. 

But those among your Lordships who 
are thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject—and they are many—will perceive 
the gross logical error committed by law- 
yers in the use of the word analogy. 
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Analogy, as your Lordships well know, 
means equality of ratios, the sameness of 
two relations; and thus, if one relation be 
well known, it may serve to explain the 
other which is less known. Objections, 
therefore, in the relation which is lesg 
known, may be repelled by showing that 
they do not hold good in the relation which 
is well known. Such is the correct use of 
analogy in Bishop Butler’s celebrated work, 
But in the vocabulary of the lawyer ana- 
logy means nothing but “resemblance,” 
and when he has found or fancied two 
things to be like one another, he calls them 
analogous, and treats them as subject to 
the same rules. Thus, in the case I have 
cited, a provisional committee was sup- 
posed to be like a partnership, and im- 
mediately the incidents of partnership 
were transferred to it. The reversionary 
interest of a married woman in stock held 
by her trustee was supposed to resemble 
what is called at law chose en action, 
and accordingly the properties of a chose 
en action were applied to it, to the great 
inconvenience of the community. Hence 
it is that Paley has described the pleading 
of lawyers as *‘ a competition of ” (falsely- 
styled) ‘ analogies. 

These dangers and fallacies in legal 
reasoning, both in argument and decision, 
are greatly augmented by the circumstance 
that the materials for competition and 
argument are of that loose, indefinite, and 
uncertain character which I have described. 
But even that is not the full extent of the 
evil. It is not merely that the materials 
are of this indefinite extent; it is not 
merely that the application of them is so 
uncertain; it is not only that they are 
sometimes weighed in one scale and some- 
times in another, but there exists in Eng- 
lish law a peculiarity which it will surprise 
your Lordships to know. That which is 
known and published and accepted, may 
be nullified by that which was wholly 
unknown until itis produced and applied. 
It is competent to counsel when arguing, 
and for the Judge when deciding, to pro- 
duce a mere manuscript decision, something 
that has never been printed or published, 
and which no one has ever heard of before. 
The advocate produces it from his pocket- 
book, or the judge produces it from his 
pocket-book, and that is the law of England. 
So, when a case has been considered and 
is mature for decision, proceeding upon 
authorities printed and known to all, 
suddenly there is produced some manu- 
script and unknown case, by which former 
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opinions are subverted, and the Judge 

ields to the force of this new discovery. 
Surely no one thinks that the law of 
England ought to remain in the state 
which I have described. In what way, 
then, is the change to be made? I intend 
to take Lord Bacon as my guide in his 
proposal to amend the laws of England, 
who describes exactly the work which it 
is my hope I shall be enabled to initiate, 
and which it will be the fortune of those 
who succeed me to complete. The first 
thing to be done with these Reports is to 
revise and to expurgate them, to weed them 
of decisions that are in contradiction with 
one another; where there are opposing 
decisions, to settle those which ought to 
remain ; and to cleanse out and get rid of 
all matters that are not warranted by the 
present state of the law, or applicable to 
the existing condition of society. I divide 
the Reports into three classes. The first 
class would include all the old Reports to 
the end of the 17th century; the second 
would include the Reports of the 18th cen- 
tury and down to the death of George III. ; 
and the third would include the Reports to 
the present time. I trust I may be suc- 
cessful in obtaining a Commission that 
may be directed for the purpose of accom- 
plishing these objects. As to the old Re- 
ports, I propose that we should preserve 
only the conclusions properly come to ; 
that in the second period we should weed 
the Reports of what is useless, and retain 
only those cases which are fit to be used 
as precedents; and to perform a similar 
work in respect of cases of the present time. 
The result will be a body of recorded pre- 
eedents, brought into a moderate compass, 
and occupying, we may estimate, but a 
teath of the bulk of the present Reports. 
The law being thus purified and refined, 
contradictions and uncertainties, if not en- 
tirely removed, will be materially reduced, 
and a much more satisfactory state of 
things will be the result. Such is the 
present state of the common law. 

I now turn for a few moments to the cor- 
responding state of the statute law, forthere 
is a remarkable similarity between them. 
The statute law is coutained in forty-three 
or forty-four thick quarto volumes, com- 
mencing with the 20th of Henry III. The 
statutes are printed without the least re- 
gard to order; there is no system or ar- 
rangement. They are printed just as they 
have been passed, chronologically. There 
is, of course, a great variety of subjects, 
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dispersed and scattered over an immense 
extent of ground. Unfortunately, our le- 
gislation has been always extemporary. 
We wait till a grievance is intolerable, and 
then we apply ourselves to a remedy which 
does not go beyond the grievance. Our 
legislation has always been on the spur of 
the moment; nay, more, it unfortunately 
happens that the manner in which the 
legislation is conducted, contributes more 
than anything else to the evils that lie 
so palpably on the surface of the statute 
book. You have no persons to assist you 
who are trained or educated in the great 
work of legislative composition. But le- 
gislative composition is one of the most 
difficult things that can be conceived. 
When you address yourselves to a new 
statute, after having considered the ge- 
neral principle of the proposed measure, 
the Bill is subjected to the process of Com- 
mittee, and there it constantly happens 
that things are grafted upon a statute, un- 
der misconception, at variance altogether 
from the original conception of the framer. 
Your new Acts are patches onan old gar- 
ment. You provide for the emergency, 
but you pay not the least regard to the 
question whether the piece you put into 
the old garment suits it or not. Such 
being the mode of your legislation, it 
would be utterly impossible that your 
statute book should be other than it is—a 
mass of enactments and of statutes which 
ure in a great degree discordant and irre- 
concilable. Hence the utter imposibility 
frequently of arriving at a consistent in- 
terpretation. 

This, then, being the state of the law 
and of the statute book, what I propose is 
the course dictated by natural good sense, 
that it shall be revised and expurgated— 
weeding away all those enactments that are 
no longer in force, and arranging and 
classifying what is left under proper heads, 
bringing the dispersed statutes together, 
eliminating jarring and discordant pro- 
visions, and thus getting a harmonious 
whole, instead of having, as at present, a 
chaos of inconsistent and contradictory 
enactments. With that view, we have 
with considerable care, and, I am sorry to 
say, after a long period of time than I had 
desired, as the first step, examined and 
revised the whole of the statute roll from 
the 20th Henry III. down to nearly the 
end of the eighteenth century. The sta- 
tutes that are weeded out may be described 
as those which are no longer applicable to 
the modern state of socicty,—enactments 
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actments which have been repealed by ob- 
scure and indirect processes, which is one 
of the evils with which we have to con- 
tend, because it perpetually happens that 
a particular enactment is in effect repealed 
without its being said so, by the indirect 
process of another general law. Some- 
times it is repealed silently by the intro- 
duction of another rule, if that rule be in- 
consistent ; but while these conflicts exist, 


and until they are extirpated from the sta- | 


tute book, they are and will be constantly 
the cause of uncertainty. I may just 
bring to your recollection how common it 
is in a modern Act of Parliament to say, 
“all former enactments inconsistent with 
this Act are hereby repealed.” Or you 
repeal so much of an Act as relates to such 
and such a matter; but it is often ex- 


tremely difficult to determine what is in- | 
consistent, and what is included in the, 


words ** relating to.” 

We have endeavoured to apply a remedy 
to this state of things. The task was one 
of great difficulty and delicacy. The rea- 
son for every alteration will be found in 
the schedule given opposite to the descrip- 
tion of the enactment to which it applies. 
This was done in order that the work 
might be accomplished with something like 
that certainty and assurance of safety with 
which works of this kind ought always to 
be accompanied. You should be perfectly 
satisfied of the accuracy of the conclusion, 
that the particular enactment which is 
supposed to be swept away comes within 
the general clause of expired, obsolete, in- 
consistent, unnecessary, or repealed enact- 
ments. In carrying out this plan, of 
course it becomes most desirable to pre- 
serve intact all those ancient monu- 
ments of our legislation, connected with 
our political rights and institutions, on 
which no man should lay his unhal- 
lowed hands. ‘Those statutes which may 
be considered to have become stones 
in the edifice of the constitution are pre- 
served wholly intact; and no enactment 
or statute is touched that may be consi- 
dered to have entered into the common 
law, or formed the foundation of any rule 
of practice or procedure, or may be re- 
ferred to as the basis on which the right 
or title of property is made to rest. Such 
a work required great care and circum- 
spection, so that in the process of excision 
no existing right should be impaired. 
When this is done — when the statute 
book has been cleared of superfluous and 
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unnecessary matter—I hope to propose 
that another process be gone through to 
which the previous labour is merely intro- 
ductory. The enactments spread through. 
out the statute book relating to different 
subjects must be brought together in a 
collected form. I shall propose, therefore, 
to have a systematic classification of the 
subject matter of your legislation, preserv- 
ing, however, the order of time, because 
the order of time in regard to enactments 
is most material for the proper understand- 
ing of the law, but arranging the different 
portions of the statute book under appro- 
priate heads, so as to present an accurate 
and methodical analysis of the law com- 
prised under each head. And I hope, 
concurrently with this, that the corre- 
sponding parts of the common law ex- 
tracted from the Reports may be added, 
so that in that shape you may have a 
digest of the present law, both common 
and statute. I use the word digest ad- 
visedly, because your Lordships may fre- 
quently hear any procedure of this kind 
described as an.approach to codification. 
Now, I am not at all disposed to dis- 
guise my own individual opinion that it is 
to the form of a code that the law of any 
advanced nation ought ultimately to be 
reduced ; but I am not at all prepared to 
say that the law of England is now in such 
a state that it may be codified with ad- 
vantage and success, and for this reason— 
that a codification of law is the last result 
which it attains when it has been perfected 
and has reached its maturity. But if law 
is still in a transitory condition, it is not 
fit for that process. I regard the English 
law as still in a state of progress, because 
you have still in it the relics of barbarous 
times—you have still got that absurd 
division between the province of common 
law and the province of equity; not the 
distinction which is inherent in the nature 
of things between the written rule and the 
equity required for its just application, 
but two antagonistic systems; because, my 
Lords, you still have cases which would 
be decided one way on one side of West- 
minster Hall, and another way on the 
other side of Westminster Hall. There- 
fore, until you have got over that, and are 
in a condition to tell your statesmen and ju- 
rists that there is now unity and concord and 
certainty in the law of England, and unity 
in its forms of procedure; until you have 
attained to that, which the process of 
digesting will, I hope, facilitate, and of 
which it will be the introduction, you are 
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not in a position to approach the formation 
ofacode. Neither are you in a position 
to approach the framing of the code until 
you have got among the body of your 
lawyers that which is still wanting ; viz., 
precision of language, a complete and 
settled legal vocabulary, and accuracy in 
legislative construction and composition, 
which will supply the means of framing 
Acts of Parliament and rules of law with 
more simplicity, clearness, and exactness 
than at present characterize any of your 
attempts at legislation. 

It is remarkable that the original pro- 
posal made in the reign of Edward VL., 
with regard to the improvement of our 
statute law, is thus recorded by Bishop 
Burnet in his “‘ History of. the Reforma- 
tion,” vol. ii. Speaking of a plan for 
the amendment of the law, sent up by 
the Commons to the Lords in 1549, he 
says :— 

“It was proposed that the common and statute 
laws should be, in imitation of the Roman laws, di- 
gested into a body under titles and heads, and put 
in good Latin. But this was too great a design 
to be set on foot or finished under an infant king.” 


The subject of the consolidation and ex- 
purgation of the statutes of this country 
was also brought forward again and again 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon proposed, in a few words, 
that *‘the Acts should be digested into 
titles,” and expressed the same thing as I 
have, in a greater number of words, de- 
scribed as the systematic classification of 
enactments according to their subjects. 
Lord Bacon, in his last address to King 
James, offers a digest of the laws of Eng- 
land as an argument for the mitigation of 
his punishment. In 1650 a Committee 
was appointed by Parliament “ to revise 
all former statutes and ordinances now in 
force, and consider as well which are fit to 
be continued, altered, or repealed, and how 
the same may be reduced into a compen- 
dious way and exact method.” The same 
thing was repeated in 1653, when a Com- 
mittee was appointed ‘‘to consider of a 
new model or body of the law ;” but the 
most definite Resolution was that which 
was passed by your Lordships’ House in 
1816, in which, after conference with the 
other House of Parliament, your Lordships 
embodied your opinion of what was neces- 
sary with regard to the statute law in the 
following words :— 

“That from the present state of the statute 
laws of this realm, it is highly expedient that 
effectual measures should be taken to arrange the 
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| matters contained in the statutes of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and in the 
statutes passed in the separate Parliaments of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, under 
distinct and proper heads.” 


That Resolution, I am sorry to say, has 
not been acted upon. It stands upon 
record as a monument of what this House, 
after deliberation and consultation with 
the other House, determined ought to be 
done in this matter. Undoubtedly this 
task requires a great deal more labour than 
the weak force placed at my disposal could 
accomplish. 

My Lords, the work that has been done 
has been the work of four years; yet you 
will not be surprised at that period having 
been occupied by it when I tell you that 
the services of two gentlemen only are at 
the command of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and those 
two gentlemen receive such inadequate 
salaries that they are enabled to give up 
only such hours to this employment as they 
can subtract from their ordinary profes- 
sional avocations. I hope and trust that 
in the debates on this measure it will be 
the opinion of the House that this proposal 
ought, both with respect to the common 
and the statute law, to be prosecuted with 
more effect. If it be prosecuted with more 
aid, I should hope that the process of re- 
vision and expurgation of the statute book 
will not take much more than another 
year; and then the arrangement and classi- 
fication of the different subjects of our en- 
actments may be proceeded with. In that 
way we may expect to have the body of 
our statutes relieved from the chaotic state 
of disorder in which it now stands. I in- 
tend, my Lords, that the Commission should 
also direct its inquiries into another im- 
portant point—namely, the correction and 
improvement of the present system of re- 
porting, because it is of no use to reduce, 
expurgate, methodize, and arrange that 
which exists, unless we have a means of 
preventing the recurrence of the evils 
which now exist. 

If your. Lordships should confirm that 
view, I shall undoubtedly at some fu- 
ture time ask you further, to give me a 
Committee for the purpose of ascertaining 
what is the best mode by which the future 
legislation of this country may be conduct- 
ed so as to secure an improved form in the 
composition of Bills. When the task of 
expurgating and classifying the statutes 
has been completed, it will still be neces- 
sary to adopt some system for revising 
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future reported, cases so as to check the 
uncertainty and confusion they introduce 
into the law. For, observe the manner in 
which error grows up in the law. A case 
is decided, say, by a Vice Chancellor, or 
by one of the courts of law at Westmin- 
ster. The decision may be bad, but one 
of the parties to the litigation may not 
have the means of appealing against it, 
and so it is not corrected by a higher court. 
Then this bad law is recorded in the Re- 
ports, and passes unnoticed for three or 
four years. It is then cited as a precedent 
before another Judge. That other Judge 
says, “I find that Mr, Justice A B, or Mr. 
Vice Chancellor C D, decided a case from 
which the case now before me cannot be 
distinguished ;” and thus a bad precedent 
is accepted and confirmed. The thing 
therefore becomes inveterate, and bad law 
is established, there being in our system 
no agency at all to exercise that which 
ought to be exercised—namely, an annual 
revision of the reported cases, with power 
to determine what is to be regarded as en- 
titled to authority, and what ought not to 
be quoted hereafter for the purpose of de- 
termining the law. All this might be ac- 
complished by what is called the institu- 
tion of a Department of Justice. At all 
events, there ought to be some mode and 
power of revising these Reports from time 
to time, as long as you adhere to the prac- 
tice of making them guides for judicial de- 
cisions, I could say much more on this 
difficult and important subject, but I am 
afraid I have already trespassed too long 
upon the time of your Lordships. 

I trust I have not given an exaggerated 
or distorted account of the evils which re- 
quire to be remedied. In the works of our 
best and most philosophical jurists those 
evils are forcibly depicted as matters loudly 
calling for legislative interference. It is 
with confidence that I submit the Bill 
which I now hold in my hand to your 
Lordships, and I earnestly hope that you 
will not allow this attempt to deal with a 
question of paramount importance to be 
added to the unsuccessful efforts of former 
years. 

The noble and learned Lord then pre- 
sented a ‘ Bill for promoting the Revision 
of the Statute Law, by repealing certain 
enactments which have ceased to be in 
force or have become unnecessary.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, their Lord- 
ships were deeply indebted to his noble 
and learned Friend for his full and lumi- 


nous statement. He had often brought for- | 
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ward the same subject—the consolidation 
of the law—in both Houses of Parliament; 
but he did not think he had ever painted 
so dark a picture of the state of the law— 
both of the common and the statute law— 
as his noble and learned Friend had laid 
before them to-night. Not that his noble 
and learned Friend had at all exaggerated; 
on the contrary, he had given chapter and 
verse for all he stated, and in some re- 
spects he had passed rather too lightly 
over the evils which existed. His noble 
and learned Friend had laid down two 
propositions—one in reference to the con- 
solidation of the common law as found in 
the decisions of the Judges, the other in 
reference to a revision of the statute law, 
and classing it under proper heads. Beyond 
doubt, the revision of the statute law would 
be a most useful, but, at the same time, a 
very difficult operation, and he believed it 
could only be done in one way—namely, 
by Parliament giving its confidence to cer- 
tain individuals, and adopting the result of 
their labours almost as a matter of course, 
That confidence was equally required, whe- 
ther it was a digest of the common law or 
a revision of the statutes; forif a Bill of a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred clauses 
were to be brought in for discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament, their Lordships 
knew by experience what the result would 
be. He joined with his noble and learned 
Friend in lamenting that we had not a 
Department of Justice, though he thought 
it would be entirely out of the question to 
allow it to have anything whatever to do 
with revising the decisions of the courts of 
law and equity. That the Reports con- 
tained many bad decisions was a fact 
which could not be disputed, but the only 
way in which those decisions could be 
altered was by the Judges themselves, by 
the appellate jurisdiction, or the act of 
the Legislature. He also agreed with his 
noble and learned Friend in thinking that 
many errors arose from the present mode 
of framing Acts of Parliament, and hoped 
that some change would speedily be intro- 
duced. He hoped his noble and learned 
Friend would be more successful than him- 
self, and that in the end there would be 
some safe and convenient means provided 
of preparing and examining our legislative 
measures before they became law. If there 
were some Department charged with this 
duty, in the end no one would bring in @ 
Bill, or propose an Amendment in a Bill, 
without consulting it. He gave his cor- 
dial assent to the first reading of the Bill. 
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Lorv CRANWORTH said, his noble 
and learned Friend proposed two objects 
as likely to arise from the present measure 
—a consolidation and abridgment of the 
decisions of the courts of common law, 
and a revision of the statute law. With 

to the first of these objects, the 
consolidation of the common law, he was 
afraid, though he should be most happy to 
find himself mistaken, that his noble and 
learned Friend had undertaken an impos- 
sible task. It was a fallacy to talk about 
doubts as to what the law was, as being 
that which gave rise to the difficulties 
in administering the law. Except in 
comparatively rare disputed cases, there 
was no difficulty in ascertaining what the 
law was; but it was impossible to make 
a law ab ante which would exactly meet 
all the different combinations of facts 
which arose in the varying circumstances 
of social life. All that could be done 
was to apply the analogies of former 
cases to the new circumstances which 
arose from time to time. If a new state 
of circumstances arose to which former 
principles could not be applied, it became 
then the duty of Parliament to inter- 
fere and make anew law. He admitted 
that lawyers, unknown to themselves per- 
haps, might be bound by trammels which 
made them sometimes obstinate with re- 
ference to proposed reforms; but he did 
not believe, that if a perfect code were 
drawn up, it woulé make the law a bit 
more certain than itwas now. Even the 
Code Napoléon did not make the law more 
clear when difficult questions arose. Some 
time ago there was a case before the Privy 
Council in which it became of great im- 
portance to ascertain what was the law of 
France. The opinion of twelve of the most 
eminent lawyers the Bar of Paris could 
produce was taken, and six of them de- 
cided one way and six another. No code 
could say what would be the law on a set 
of circumstances arising fifty years after. 
But he should listen with the greatest 
satisfaction to any proposal for making the 
law more clear, and if it could be done by 
the sort of digest proposed by the noble 
and learned Lord, he certainly should have 
nothing to say against it. With regard to 
the second branch of the subject, he re- 
joiced that the noble and learned Lord had 
introduced a Bill for the revision of the 
statute law. There were more difficulties 
in the consolidation or revision of the sta- 
tute law than were apparent at first sight. 
He spoke with some experience on the 
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subject, though he confessed that his efforts 
in this direction had not been so successful 
as he could have wished. Still, the crimi- 
nal law and other subjects had been con- 
solidated. In any attempt to consolidate 
and revise the statute law so as to make 
anything like a complete system of it, there 
was this difficulty at the outset—the whole 
law of the country might be codified, but 
it was impossible to codify the statute law, 
which was simply a supplement to rectify 
the omissions of the unwritten law. When 
he held the Great Seal, he came to the con- 
clusion that the best mode of consolidating 
the statutes was to begin with the statutes 
passed in the last Session, and to read 
them through section by section, and to 
see exactly what had been done by Parlia- 
ment on every subject, from the present 
back to the remotest time; then to take 
the Session before, and so on, working 
backwards. This had been done up to the 
commencement of the century; and if it 
were continued, he had no doubt that the 
work of revision and expurgation would in 
time be completed. But though they could 
not codify the statute law, they might 
greatly improve it by the consolidation of 
all the various laws relating to the subject 
—for instance, the Church. In respect of 
the first object, therefore, he did not think 
his noble and learned Friend’s Bill would 
lead to any result; but, with regard to the 
latter, he thought it perfectly practicable, 
and he wished his noble and learned Friend 
success. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that one 
great objection to the codification and re- 
vision of the statute law, in addition to 
the difficulties of which the noble and 
learned Lord had just spoken, was, that 
they might settle the statute law of Eng- 
land under half a dozen different heads, 
but they had Parliament sitting every year 
which passed many new laws, which would 
unsettle those that had already been con- 
solidated or codified. He thought that 
the proposition made in reference to those 
statutes which were no longer in force 
would work very great convenience to 
lawyers and others; but still he thought 
that there would be very great difficulty 
in carrying it into effect. He agreed that 
there was very great inconvenience arising 
from the multitude of Reports of decisions 
in the law courts, there being frequently 
three or four sets of Reports for one court 
published by different booksellers, who 
competed for the priority of furnishing 
information. His noble and learned Friend 
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proposed a Commission to examine these 
different Reports, and purge them of what 
was contradictory or inconsistent; but 
surely this would be to substitute the 
Commission for their Lordships’ or some 
other competent court of appeal. The 
Commissioners also must decide without 
argument, or they must have the cases re- 
argued before them. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to guard himself against being 
supposed to be attempting a codification of 
the law, for a codification would imply a 
re-writing of the law. He by no means 
intended that, for a great part of the statute 
law had received judicial decision settling 
its meaning ; and to substitute a new text 
would be to give abundant cause for con- 
troversy. it was said that each :line of 
the Statute of Frauds was worth a subsidy ; 
but, on the other hand, it was. said that 
the cost of construing that statute had 
amounted to half a million. What he 
proposed in reference to the statutes was 
simply this :—to bring together the: dis- 
persed enactments, according to subjects, 
and to make an analytical digestive 
arrangement according to the natural 
order, and to harmonize the statutes thus 
brought together, where. it was found 
that there were opposing enactments. As 
to the decisions, what was the course now 
adopted by text writers? The book of 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord St. 
Leonards) upon the law of vendors and 
purchasers of estates was accepted by the 
Courts as a code or digest of the decisions 
upon that subject. The way in which this 
was done was by the writer expunging 
what he considered bad, and retaining that 
which was good in the decisions; and if 
this could be done: upon that subject, 
surely it might be done upon others. In 
conclusion, he could only express the hope 
that he would have their Lordships’ as- 
sistance in dealing with the measure now 
before them. 


Bill read 1°; and to be printed. (No. 133.) 


REDEMPTION OF RENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL [a.1.J—(No. 110.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (on Re-Commit- 
ment) (according to Order). 

Clause 10 (Reservations or Exceptions 
to go with the Rent). 

Tas Kant or DONOUGHMORE moved 
the addition of certain words to the clause, 
with a view to refer sales of Reservations 
Lord Kingsdown 
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of Minerals to a Judge of the Landed Es. 
tates Court for his sanction. 

Te Eart or BELMORE said, that he 
thought that the best thing to do with the 
clause was to omit it altogether. Here 
was a Bill to provide for the sale of certain 
fixed rents by a tenant for life, the proceeds 
to be invested for the good of the estate, 
There was no objection to that, as any 
accountant could compute the value of such 
rent; but this clause ¢provided that all 
exceptions and reservations, such as mine- 
rals and other royalties, might also be sold. 
These royalties might be of very little 
value now, but it was impossible to tell 
what the value of them might be hereafter, 
and how much the remainderman might 
be damaged. He hoped his noble Friend 
would not press the clause, of which he 
moved the ommission. 

Tae Eaxt or DONOUGHMORE having 
replied, 

Amendment agreed to. 

On Question, That the Clause as amend- 
ed stand Part of the Bill? Resolved in the 
Affirmative. 

Amendments made: The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 134.) 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL MANAGEMENT 
BILL [a.1.]—( No. 118.}—REPORT. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
he proposed to strike out Clauses 8, 9, and 
10, which related to the purchase of land 
from incapacitated persons. The principle 
was a new one, and he hesitated to adopt 
it, particularly as the same object, he 
believed, could be accomplished under the 
Settled Estates Act. With regard to 
Clause 39, regulating the grants of sites for 
churches, chapels, or schools, he had given 
notice of one in substitution of it, which 
he believed satisfied the objections hereto- 
fore urged against this provision. 

Clauses 8, 9, 10, and 39 struck out. 

New Clause moved in substitution for 
Clause 39, by which the Duke of Cornwall 
is empowered to grant buildings or sites 
for churches or chapels, burial-grounds or 
cemeteries, and for residences for the 
ministers; and for parochial or district 
schools, and for residences for the masters 
or mistresses; and also buildings or sites 
for buildings solely for the purpose of 
Divine worship by any denomination of 
non-conforming Christians; but the grant 
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for any one of these purposes is limited to 
one acre, or a building not exceeding in 
value £200. 

New Clause agreed to. 

Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; and 
to be printed as amended. (No. 135.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 12, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Swory—Sir George 
Conway Colthurst, baronet, for Kinsale. 

Surriy—considered in Committee *—Civin Szr- 
vick Estimates. 

Pusuic Buirs—First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental * (No. 2) [Bill 165]. 

Committee—-Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert Peel] 
{Bill 187}—n.r. ; Regimental Debts, &c. * [Bill 
149]. 

Report —Regimental Debts, &c. * 

Considered = ded—Innkeepers’ Liability 
(No. 1) [Mr. Wykeham Martin] * [Bill 157]. 
Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) * [Bill 106), and passed; Cay- 
man Islands (Lords) * [Bill 132], and passed. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL [Sir 
Ropert Perer]|—[ Bix 137.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Coronet VANDELEUR expressed a 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Peel) who had charge of the Bill 
would make some statement as to its pro- 
visions. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that he intend- 
ed to have made a statement on the intro- 
duction of the Bill, but he was prevented 
by the lateness of the hour. At that 
moment he thought it would only be a 
waste of time to enter into such a state- 
ment, as the number of Amendments of 
which notice had been given would afford 
ample opportunity for discussing minutely 
every portion of the Bill. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that an Act of Par- 
liament, which he would admit tobe bad 
and unjust, was passed twenty years ago. 
That Bill, however, conferred mghts that 
ought not to be taken away without com- 
pensation. The difficulty was to provide 
a sufficient compensation fund. He thought 
that the Commissioners under the Bill 
might ascertain the existing incomes and 
profits of those having interests under the 
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Act of 1842. Let these parties produce 
their books and show the value of their 
fisheries, and then the House might de- 
termine whether they should be bought 
off at twenty years’ purchase or by an- 
nuity, whenever a compensation fund 
could be provided. A common fund 
might be created by a pereentage on the 
takings in the various rivers, and every 
obstruction might be thus gradually re- 
moved, beginning with those obstructions 
nearest the sea. Perhaps a tax of so much 
in the pound might be laid upon the 
takings of individual anglers. He thought 
that the Secretary for Ireland ought to 
have made a statement as to the object 
and provisions of the Bill before moving 
the House into Committee.. The measure 
would enormously increase the value of 
the fisheries in the upper waters, and the 
proprietors of those fisheries ought not to 
receive the whole benefit of the Bill. 

Stir HERVEY BRUCE said, it seemed 
to be the general opinion that a Salmon 
Fisheries Bill was necessary, but he was 
not of that opinion. He should, however, 
offer no opposition to the measure, if care 
was taken to protect adequately the vested 
interests in the matter. He believed, al- 
though the Bill was the result of a com- 
promise, yet it would have the effect of 
destroying the sea fisheries and the fish- 
ing by bag nets, and that merely for the 
benefit of the proprietors of the upper 
water fisheries. He contended that the 
anglers were the great destroyers of fish, 
and not the nets in the sea. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Bill did 
not interfere with the nets in the sea un- 
less they were within three miles of the 
mouths of rivers. 

Sin HERVEY BRUCE said, that sea 
salmon could only be taken near the 
mouths of rivers, and therefore the Bill 
would practically destroy the sea salmon 
fisheries 

Mr. COX said, he wished to ask why, 
if the hon. Baronet’s sea fishery was of so 
little use to him he should oppose the 
Bill? He believed that the bag nets de- 
stroyed hundreds, thousands, and tens of 
thousands of small fry. Why should 
people in London pay 2s. or 3s. per pound 
for salmon, when, if the fish were properly 
protected, it might be had for half the 
money? He would agree that compensa- 
tion ought to be given when the legal 
rights of persons were taken away. 

Mr. CONOLLY asked, why the Secre- 
tary for Ireland had given no explanation 
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Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he had ab- 
stained from saying anything on the 
Motion for going into Committee, in order 
that some progress might be made with 
the clauses. The measure was introduced 
by the Government because it was clear 
that the Bill of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. M‘Mahon) could not pass. A 
meeting of proprietors and parties inter- 
ested, representing the upper and lower 
waters was held in one of the committee- 
rooms. Some independent Members were 
also present, and a fair compromise, it was 
thought, was arrived at. The Bill made 
no alterations in the existing law except in 
four matters: it prohibited all new fixed 
engines; it prohibited existing bag nets 
in estuaries; it provided for an extention 
of the weekly close time; and lastly it 
increased the licence duty payable on fixed 
engines. It was proposed, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, to appoint three 
Commissioners to carry out the provisions 
of the Act forthwith; and it was of great 
importance that the passing of the Act 
should not be delayed. The mouths of 
the rivers would be defined by the Com- 
missioners. In Scotland no fixed engines 
were allowed within five miles of the 
mouth of the Tweed, and why, he would 
ask, should there be exceptional legislation 
in Ireland? He implored the House to go 
into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would strongly 
urge upon the House to go into Committee 
on the Bill, which was of the utmost im- 
portance to the preservation of the fisheries 
in Ireland. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, that he should 
give the strongest opposition to the pro- 
position for prohibiting the erection of any 
new fixed engines, which appeared to sa- 
vour of despotism, and was at variance 
with the principles of the constitution. 

Mx. BERNAL OSBORNE: What con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. CONOLLY: I am not so well 
acquainted with that subject as the hon. 
Member. It is said that a little learning 
is‘a dangerous thing. The hon. Gentle- 
man is one of those who know a little of 
everything. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Drink deep. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 postponed. 
Mr. Conolly 
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Clause 4 (Bag Nets not to be used except 
in the open Sea, at a distance of more than 
Three Miles from the Mouths of Rivers), 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he would move 
as an Amendment that “no fixed engine 
or net should be used in tidal waters unless 
the same shall have been erected or used 
under grant or charter.” He wished the 
Commissioners to ascertain what rights 
existed under grants or charters, and to 
abolish all fixed engines erected under 
colour of the Act of 1842. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the Amend- 
ment would strike at the principle of the 
Bill, and would have the effect of confis. 
cating a large extent of property. It 
would, in fact, abolish every fixed engine 
in Ireland, because there were none there 
established by Royal Charter. Nearly all 
those in existence were created under the 
Bill of 1842, and none were of older date 
than 1809. He could not, therefore, con- 
sent to the Amendment, which would not 
be in accordance with the compromise 
which had been come to on the subject. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the effect of 
carrying the Amendment would be to leave 
the fisheries of Ireland in their present 
condition. The Bill would confer enormous 
benefit on the Irish fisheries, and he should 
be sorry to see it withdrawn. 

Lorp NAAS said, that the Amendment 
simply raised the question between the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
M‘Mahon) and that of the Government. 
He thought it would be better to take the 
measure as it stood. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the only’ 
chance there was of getting a measure 
passed on the subject was by accepting the 
Bill. Now, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member would in reality destroy the pre- 
sent Bill. He thought that some provision 
should be made in the Bill with regard to 
the cod-fishers. They destroyed an im- 
mense amount of fish, and therefore some- 
thing ought to be done with regard to 
them. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, that in the estuary 
of the Suir especially the evil to which the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne) referred, existed. The cod-fishers 
were a set of marauders, who acknow- 
ledged nolaw. He had seen ten nets at a 
time sweeping in that estuary, so that it 
was impossible for a single fish to eseape. 

Cotonet DUNNE said, he had neverex- 
pressed a wish that the Government should 
bring in the Bill, for he had no confidence 
in any measure they were likely to propose. 
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He did not believe that persons who owned 
fixed engines in tidal waters had any legal 
rights under the Act of 1842. 

Mz. FEN WICK said, that bag nets had 
existed in England for many years, and 
they had been a source of considerable re- 
venue, yet the use of those bag nets was 
not only abolished by the English Salmon 
Fisheries Act in rivers and estuaries, but 
also in the sea itself. It was, however, 
understood that the Irish measure was to 
be a compromise, and he would recommend 
the hon. and learned Member to withdraw 
the Amendment. At the same time, if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman went to a 
division, he should be bound in consistency 
to Vote with him. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the English Act 
did not sweep away stake nets and fixed 
engines that were in existence at the time 
of the passing of the Act. 

Lorpv NAAS said, the hon. and learned 
Member was entirely in error, for he could 
give him the instance of the Derwent in 
Cumberland, where there were many fixed 
engines and nets in which property had 
been acquired, and they were all swept 
away by the English Bill. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he did not see why, 
if an injustice had been done in England, 
it should be extended to Ireland. 

Mrz. LONGFIELD said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he had been no 
party to a compromise. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he could cor- 
roborate what had been said by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bernal Osborne) as to the in- 
jury done to the salmon fishery by the cod- 
fishers in some of the Irish rivers. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he would see 
if any provision could be framed to meet 
the case. 


Amendment, by leaye, withdrawn. 


Coroner VANDELEUR said, he wished 
to move, in line 17, after the word “bag 
net” to insert the words “ extending more 
than thirty fathoms from low water.” The 
Bill proposed that no bag net should be 

in any estuary, and he thought that 
the Bill ought to detine where an estuary 
ended and the sea commenced. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
the Amendment inexpedient, and that it 
might be left to the new Special Commis- 
sioners to make the definition. 

Mr. BUTT said, he could not see why 
bag nets were to be confiscated without 
compensation any more than stake nets. 
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A friend of his (Mr. French) had bag nets 
in Cork Harbour, which did not in any 
way interfere with the navigation, and 
which produced about £300 or £400 
annually. Now, by the Bill, those nets 
would be entirely confiscated. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that fixed 
engines had almost annihilated the fishery 
in various parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
The Duke of Richmond stated that since 
fixed engines had been abolished in the 
river Spey the fish had enormously in- 
creased. The stake net was subject to tidal 
influences, and was not always at work, 
but the bag net was always destroying and 
capturing salmon. 

Mz. H. A. BRUCE said, he would admit 
that where the proprietors of bag nets were 
not also the proprietors of stake nets, some 
hardship would be inflicted under the Bill, 
and that the claims of these parties to com- 
pensation might fairly be entertained. He 
trusted that the Commissioners might be 
able conscientiously to lay down such a 
definition of an estuary as would exclude 
the bag nets in Cork harbour from the ope- 
ration of the Bill. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he was sorry 
to hear the hon. Under Secretary for the 
Home Department express a hope that 
consistently with their conscience the 
Commissioners would be able to preserve 
the bag nets of Mr. French in Cork Har- 
bour, while they were to abolish those in 
the Shannon. Out on such legislation ! 
He had now lost all confidence in the Bill. 
He would deprive the Commissioners of 
making any such absurd distinction as 
that between preserving the bag nets in 
Cork Harbour and sweeping away those 
in the Shannon. Such a distinction was 
not only absurd, but unjust, and almost 
incredible. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, that all that 
his hon. Friend intended to convey was, 
that if Mr. French had a case for compen- 
sation, the Government were ready to con- 
sider it. It was for the Committee to de- 
termine whether the Commissioners should 
have the power of defining what constituted 
an estuary. For himself, he believed that 
these bag nets were most pernicious to the 
fisheries. That principle was the basis of 
the Government Bill; but, at the same 
time, if the Committee desired to modify 
it, the Government were ready to consider 
the matter in a liberal spirit. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the hon. 
Under Secretary for the Home Department 
had expressed a wish that it might be pos- 
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sible for the Commissioners conscientiously 
to distinguish between the bag nets of Mr. 
French and those of other persons. Of 
course the Committee knew what view the 
Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment would be likely to take of any 
given subject after such an expression 
of opinion. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the clause 
under consideration was an important 
clause, and the Government intended to 
strictly adhere to it, but he did not think 
there was any chance of passing it at that 
sitting. They had been sitting three hours 
and three quarters, and had not made much 
progress ; and as there were no less than 
sixty-six Amendments on the paper, he 
proposed to have another morning sitting 
on Tuesday, when he hoped that some pro- 
gress would be made with the Bill. 

Mr. M’MAHON said, he would recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman to fix the 
next consideration of the Bill for a Govern- 
ment evening. He was very much afraid, 
from what the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bruce) 
had said, that the Government were not 
going to adhere firmly to the Bill as it was 
brought before the House. The people of 
Ireland would be better pleased with the 
rejection of the Bill than to see some of the 
Amendments adopted by the Government. 
If the Bill were in consequence defeated 
or withdrawn, he should move on the first 
night of next Session for leave to bring in 
a Bill of a single clause—namely, that the 
provisions of the English Fisheries Act 
be extended to Ireland. 

Cotonet DUNNE said, that a morning 
sitting on the following Tuesday would be 
inconvenient, because the Holyhead Com- 
mittee sat on that day. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he could only 
repeat that he intended to propose a morn- 
ing sitting for Tuesday, when he hoped it 
would be convenient for hon. Members to 
attend. That was the only way of pro- 
moting the progress of the Bill, and he 
could assure the hon. and learned Member 
for Wexford that the Government would 
not have given half the time they had done 
to drawing up and preparing the Bill if 
they had not been in earnest in their in- 
tention to proceed with it. 

Cotonet VANDELEUR said, he would 
withdraw his first Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would move that 
the Chairman should report progress, in 
the hope that before Tuesday the clause 
might be so amended as to go through 
Committee without discussion. 


Mr. Longfield 
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Lorpv NAAS said, he objected to that 
course. 

Motion negatived. 

Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. REDMOND moved in clause 4, line 
17, after ‘ 12,” to insert “‘ no bag net now 
placed shall be.” 

Amendment negatived. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Zuesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


FORCED LABOUR ON THE SUEZ CANAL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether a statement published 
by M. Lesseps had reached the Govern- 
ment, asserting that the Turkish Despatch 
prohibiting forced labour on the Suez Canal, 
&c., was anterior to Conventions of the 
18th and 20th of March last, by which all 
the questions relating to the cutting of the 
Canal were settled in conformity with the 
engagements of the Egyptian Government; 
and whether those latter expressions were 
to be considered to mean the continuance 
of forced labour; and, if so, whether the 
British Government would oppose any such 
transaction ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in re- 
ply, that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no knowledge of the communication from 
M. Lesseps to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded. The Sultan, in virtue of his 
sovereign rights over the whole of his 
dominions, of which Egypt formed a part, 
had extended to Egypt the laws against 
forced labour for any purpose, which had 
long prevailed in other portions of his 
Empire. Her Majesty’s Government con- 
ceived that he had a perfect right to do 
that in his own dominions; and no foreigner, 
whether he was a person engaged in com- 
mercial speculations, or a representative of 
a foreign Government, had any right to 
obstruct the Sultan in carrying into execu- 
tion that law, which was founded on 4 
just consideration of the interests of his 
subjects, and which already prevailed in 
every other portion of his dominions. Of 
course, Her Majesty’s Government would 
give the Sultan every support in his en- 
deavours to carry that law into effect. 


PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ask, 
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Whether any information has been receiv- 
ed by the Government in reference to 
the final disposal of the Protestant pri- 
soners Matamoras, Alhama, and Trigo, 
lately condemned in Spain for reading 
the Bible ? 

Mz. LAYARD; As the House is pro- 
bably aware, deputations from this country 
—one consisting of members of the Society 
of Friends—proceeded a short time ago 
to Madrid, in order to intercede with the 
Queen of Spain on behalf of these unhappy 
men, who were condemned to seven years’ 
imprisonment for having become converts 
to Protestantism. Memorials were also 
sent to the Queen of Spain from different 
countries in Europe, end deputations from 
those countries proceeded to Madrid. One 
of those memorials was from the Catho- 
lic ladies of Holland, praying the Queen to 
grant the prisoners the same freedom of 
conscience which the Protestant Govern- 
ment of Holiand accorded to Catholics in 
that country. Another was from the Pro- 
testants of Austria, asking the Catho- 
lic Queen of Spain to grant the same 
liberty of conscience which they enjoyed 
in Austria under a Catholic Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government, while taking 
the deepest interest in those deputations, 
and desiring that the objects for which 
they proceeded to Madrid should be ful- 
filled, were unable to give them any 
actual official support. They, however, 
gave them all the assistance they could. 
It appears—I cannot say how far in 
consequence of the representations made 
by those deputations—that the sentences 
on the prisoners have been commuted to 
banishment. I cannot inform the hon. 
Gentleman whether that banishment ex- 
tends to an indefinite period, or is con- 
fined to the term for which they were 
condemned to imprisonment. I am un- 
able to ascertain how that is. I believe 
that the impression of the deputations who 
went to Madrid is, that the term of banish- 
ment is limited to the number of years to 
which they were condemned to imprison- 
ment—that is to say, to seven years. I need 
not tell the hon. Gentleman that I rejoice 
exceedingly at this result, which, there is 
reason to believe, is to a great extent 
to be attributed to the exertions of the 
deputations to which I have referred. Al- 
though banishment is a very severe pun- 
ishment, still it is a great mitigation of 
the very harsh and inhuman sentence 
which was passed upon Matamoras and 
his companions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he has been rightly understood to say 
that no Plan is in existence of the archi- 
tectural alterations which it is proposed 
to make in the International Exhibition 
Building ; and, if so, on what data the Esti- 
mate of the cost of those alterations has 
been framed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in reply, 
that with regard to the question of the 
noble Lord, there had been no plan formed 
as to the conversion of the building, be- 
cause all that was intended to be done was 
to complete the front, as it now stood, 
with stucco, and to convert the dome from 
glass into brick, with skylights at the top. 
The plan was, in fact, the building itself. 
What the surveyors thought proper would 
be done, but it was not a matter in which 
an architect had been called in for the pur- 
pose of making any plan. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to know whether the noble Lord meant, 
by completing the architectural alterations 
of the building, facing it all over with 
stucco ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Completing 
the architectural alterations required means 
the rendering more permanent, and more 
in conformity with what is usual in build- 
ings, the surface, which is not now 80 
completed. 


AFFAIRS OF PARAGUAY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether a Convention 
between the Government of the Republic 
of Paraguay and Her Britannic Majesty 
was concluded at Assumption on October 
14, 1862; if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay this Convention before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that a Con- 
vention, in the strict sense of the term, 
had not been concluded between the two 
Governments. An agreement had, how- 
ever, been come to between the English 
Representative at Buenos Ayres, who had 
proceeded on a special mission to Paraguay, 
and the President of Paraguay, which had 
been approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. To the production of that agree- 
ment there would be no objection. 
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| Kelk and Lucas were supposed to make 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION | preat sacrifices; but he wished to know 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. | whether the paper prepared by Mr. Hunt 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would beg did not show that the removable value 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, | was only £30,000, and whether the right 
Whether the] offer of £80,000 made to hon. Gentleman was not aware of that 
Messrs. Kelk‘and Lucas for the removable fact ? 
portion of the Exhibition Building at Ken-} Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE, 
sington was in writing; if so, whether QUER replied, that he was not aware of 
there is any objection to lay a Copy there- | it; but he certainly was aware of the eon. 
of upon the table of the House; and trary. Whether the paper of Mr. Hunt 
whether the Estimate upon which that showed the number of bricks, the number 
offer was made was prepared by Mr. Hunt, of squares of glass, together with their 
the Surveyor to the Office of Works, and | thickness, and the weight of iron, and the 
on what data; and whether there is any | number of feet of timber in the building, 
objection to a Copy of any such Estimate he was unable to say; but he did not 


being laid upon the table of the House ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said there was no docu- 
ment of any kind in reference to that 
matter which could be produced. The 
offer of £80,000 was not made in writing, 
but was made in the course of a conversa- 
tion by him on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Morton Peta) on the part of the con- 
tractors. With regard te the Estimate on 
which that offer was made, he had to 
state that if was the result of a careful 
examination made by Mr. Hunt, the Sur- 
veyor to the Office of Works, into the 
value of the materials of which the build- 
ing consisted, together with all the infor- 
mation he possessed as to the probable 
opportunity of disposing of them. In es- 
timating the value of the materials careful 
measurements were made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the quantities of them that 
were used. That was, he believed, the 
process usually adopted when people de- 
sired to make the nearest estimate that 
could be formed of what was the “ remov- 
able value.” But that value was not 
susceptible of any very close estimate, be- 
cause so many circumstances, which can- 
not be minutely estimated, come into the 
question of the price that might be obtain- 
ed for such materials. Of course it was 
very natural that in a question of that 
kind the estimates of the two parties 
should differ ; and the hon. Member would 
see that it was stated in the Correspond- 
ence, that in the opinion of the contractor, 
£80,000 was less than even the removable 
value. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
know, whether there would be any objec- 
tion to lay those measurements before the 
House ? 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the Messrs. 





think that such details as those would 
‘afford any additional knowledge to the 
| House, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he would beg to 
‘ask the Seeretary of State for India, Whe- 
‘ther the terms of the amalgamation of the 
Medical Departments of the Queen’s and 
of the Indian Army have yet been settled, 

‘and when they will be stated to the House? 

| $m CHARLES WOOD said, he was 

‘sorry to have to state that objections were 
entertained at the War Office to the ar- 
rangement which had been proposed upon 
that subject, and he was not at all sure 
what would be the ultimate result. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MR. NAGLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FITZWILLIAM said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If Mr. Nagle, formerly Har- 
bour Master at Victoria, V.1., held any 
| office under Government at present ? 
| Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
| in reply, that Mr. Nagle had some time 
| since been dismissed for irregularity from 
the office of Harbour Master at Victoria; 
but he could not state whether or not Mr. 
Nagle at present held any office in that 
| Colony. 





THE GLASGOW MURDER—CASE OF 
JESSIE MACLACHLAN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MURE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Copy of the Presiding Judge's 
Notes of the Evidence at the Trial of Jessie 
Maclachlan at Glasgow in September last? 
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Those Notes were the only authentic record 
of the Trial; and, instead of them, there 
had only been produced a full Report of 
what took place upon the occasion with a 
description of the witnesses and of the sen- 
sation they produced in Court. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the Report of the Trial he had pro- 
duced was the only one he had in his pos- 
session. It was the work of a shorthand 
writer, and contained a full account of the 
proceedings. The Notes of a Judge only 
contained what he thought important, and 
in no instance, as far as he (Sir George 
Grey) was aware, had such notes been 
produced. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
lie should be glad to know when Supply 
would be taken, as he had given notice to 
raise upon the consideration of the Report 
a question with regard to the Education 
Vote. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : We do not 
propose to bring on Supply after ten o’clock 
this evening. ‘The progress of the public 
business, however, must naturally depend 
on the course taken by those hon. Members 
who have given Notices of Motion on the 
question that the House go into Commit- 
tee. I may, perhaps, take this opportu- 
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been on thie look-out for an opportunity 
to bring the subject of his Motion under 
the notice of the House: He had at length 
succeeded in securing such an opportunity ; 
and if he should consent not to avail him- 
self of it, he trusted the noble Lord would 
give him the Thursday or Monday fol- 
lowing. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There will; 
I think, be no diffieulty in giving the hon. 
Member precedence on Monday week— 
always on the assumption that the courtesy 
whieh he has displayed will inspire other 
hon. Members to act in the same way. 

Lorp NAAS said, he wished to eall the 
attention of the House to a question of 
some iuterest with respeet to the prece- 
dence of Motions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Last night several 
Motions on going into Supply, of whieh 
notice had been given, stood upon the 
Paper. His own name stood, he believed, 
third upon the list, and fifth or sixth in 
order came that of his hon, Friend the 
Member for King’s County. That being 
so, his hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
asked the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government whether the Vote for the Ex- 
hibition building would come on upon Mon- 
day. The noble Lord replied in the affirm- 
ative, and subsequently the hon. Member 
for Honiton asked the hon, Member for 
King’s County whether he intended to 
bring on upon that day the Motion which 
stood on the paper in his name. The 


| answer was that such was his intention ; 


and the result was, it appeared, that the 
order of the list of notices on going into 


nity to ask the hon. Member for King’s | Supply was changed, and that he now 


County whether he would be good enough 
to put off to some other day the Motion 
with respect to Poland, which stands in 
his name for Monday next, in order that 
we may proceed with the discussion in 
reference to the Exhibition Building ? 
It is of importance that that question 
should be disposed of without delay; and 
if the hon. Member should be good enough 
to accede to my suggestion, other hon. 
Members who have notices for the same 
day will, I trust, be good enough to post- 
pone them. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he could assure 
the noble Lord that he was always dis- 
posed to assent to any suggestion with 
respect to the conduct of the business of 
the House which he might make. He 
must, however, at the same time, observe 
that ever since the papers respecting Po- 
land had been laid on the table he had 





stood third instead of first on the list, while 
the Motion of the hon. Member for King’s 
County stood first. He wished, under tlrese 
cireumstances, to know whether it was ne- 
cessary that an hon. Member should give 
notice of his intention to proeeed with a 
Motion a night or two before its coming on 
in order to maintain for himself that pre- 
cedence which he previously had. He 
wished to ask what was the rule with refe- 
renee to the precedence of Motions on 
going into Committee of Supply, and whe- 
ther it was necessary that a Member 
should the night before give notice of his 
intention to bring on such a Motion. 

Mr. HENNESSY wished slightly to 
correct the noble Lord as to a matter of 
fact. What occurred was this. Before 
the Questions which had been referred to 
were usked, he went to the Clerk at the 
Table, and seeing in the Order Book a. 
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printed notice that the noble Lord would 
bring on Supply on Monday, he asked the 
elerk to put his name down for that night. 
The clerk replied, ‘If that is done, it must 
be struck out to-night.”” He said, “Cer- 
tainly.” He was also informed that he 
should lose his position on the general 
Supply list, and said that he was prepared 
to run that risk. 

Mr. HORSMAN thought that the 


House was getting into a new system with | 


regard to these Motions on going into 
Committee of Supply. The noble Lord’s 
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ing the fabric itself permanently substan. 
tial. With reference to the last Question, 
the noble Lord would see that the Vote 
was divided into three items—the pur- 
chase of the building was one, its repair- 
ing, altering, and eventually completing 
another, and the purchase of the land a 
third. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he wish- 
ed to ask the hon. Member for Swansea, 
whether he intended to bring on the sub- 
| ject of the Irish Church on Monday ? 
| Mr. DILLWYN said, the Irish Church 





name had for several nights been down in | Motion stood for that night, but he had 
connection with a Motion on the subject of little hope of bringing it on. As, how- 
China, and of course hon. Members who | ever, the noble Lord was in a good-tem- 
were after him had no chance of bringing pered mood, and had given a night to the 
on their Motions. The noble Lord when hon. Member opposite—a night for the 
called, however, did not answer to his discussion of the Motion on Poland—he 
name. According to the old rule, he would | trusted that he would also give one fora 
lose his place, his notice would become question which, he should think, would 
dropped, and he would have to give a be more interesting to this country than 
fresh one. He wished to know whether it even that of the hon. Member for King’s 
was now, contrary to that rule, competent County. : : 
to any hon. Member to retain his name on| | Mz. HOPWOOD said, he wished to ask 
the paper say for a month, thus blocking the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
out the Motions of all the Members who | it was intended to move the second read- 
stood below him. ing of the Public Works (Factory Dis- 
Lorp ELCHO said, he would beg leave tricts) Bill on Monday ? 
to repeat a Question which he put to the | Tue CHANCELLOR or taE EXCHE- 
Chief Commissioner on Tuesday last, as to QUER said, that the Bill was under the 
whether there was in existence any Report | more particular charge of his right hon. 
of a competent surveyor upon the con- | Friend the President of the Poor Law 
dition of the Exhibition Building; and, if Board, but he believed that the House 
not, whether he would present a more | would not be asked to read it a second 
detailed Estimate than was then before | time on Monday. 
the House; and also to ask, whether, if} Mr. ARTHUR MILLS recalled the 
it was not desirable to purchase the build- | Speaker’s attention to the question which 
ing, it would be competent for the Govern- | had been put to him by the noble Lord the 
ment and the House to purchase the six- | Member for Cockermouth. 
teen and a half acres of ground on which; Lonxp NAAS, in reference to the re- 
it stood, without the building? | marks of the hon. Member for Stroud, ex- 
Mr. COWPER said, he had ascertained plained that his name did not stand at the 
that there was no report from Mr. Hunt | top of the list, and therefore he could not 
which would give the information which | have blocked out other motions. 
was desired ; but he found that the detail-| Mr. SPEAKER: I thought that the 
ed estimate which had been laid upon the | explanation which has taken place between 
table of the House did pledge Mr. Hunt’s| the hon. Members had, in fact, answered 
authority for the fact, that £154,000) the question which had been addressed to 
would make the building thoroughly and|me. I believe that the clerks at the table 
perfectly substantial. The House would | endeavour to exercise theirsometimes rather 








only take the fact on Mr. Hunt’s autho- 
rity, and that seemed to be a more conve- 
nient form in which to obtain his opinion 
than by a mere report. Mr. Hunt had 
no doubt that the foundations were ample. 
The building was upon a depth of gravel 
of fourteen feet; the drainage was very 

; and therefore the whole of the 
£154,000 would be expended upon mak- 


Mr. Hennessy 


difficult duties with perfect fairness, and it 
appeared to me that the explanation which 
was given by the hon. Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) why it was that his 
name stood first for Monday had explained 
everything to the House that I could bave 
done. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would inform the 
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House whether an hon. Member who stood 
fourth or fifth on the list, could, by getting 
a friend to ask him a question, or by com- 
municating with the clerk at the table, gain 
procedure over hon. Members whose names 
were before his. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will observe that there was a long list of 
Notices yesterday, and all the hon. Gentle- 
men whose names were prefixed to them 
might have availed themselves of the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee of Supply to 
bring their Motions forward ; but the only 
one who answered to his name was the hon. 
Gentleman whose name stood, I believe, 
last upon the list. 

Mr. FERRAND asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether, considering that 
there were in Lancashire a great number 
of operatives suffering great distress, he 
did not think that the Public Works Bill 
ought to be pressed forward without any 
delay ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that it was the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the Bill 
with all the despatch in their power. 

Mr. COX said, he wished to explain, 
that when, on the previous evening, he 
stated that Mr. Fricker and his two sons 
were all dismissed from a Volunteer corps 
after resigning their commissions, he was 
slightly in error. The two sons were dis- 
missed by the commanding officer, before 
the expiration of fourteen days, but Mr. 
Fricker himself was allowed to retire by 
resignation. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
whether the hon. Member for King’s 
County had postponed his Motion with 
respect to Poland on Monday, on which 
day the Government desired to bring on a 
subject which was not yet ripe for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that he had 
promised to postpone his Motion on con- 
dition that he got a day which he named, 
and which the noble Lord was good enough 
to give him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I agreed 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
Monday week, on the assumption that 
other Members also withdrew their Motions 
which stand in the way of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If that is not done, I pre- 
sume the hon. Gentleman will bring on 
his Motion on Monday. 

Mr. BEKNAL OSBORNE: I give the 
noble Lord notice that I shall bring on the 
question of the Irish Church, on going 
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into Committee of Supply on Monday next, 
unless he gives me a night. 

Mr. HENNESSY: Under those cir- 
cumstances, I must of course go on with 
my Motion relating to Poland, on Monday. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he wished 
to call attention to a lengthened correspon- 
dence which had taken place upon the 
restrictions placed by the Board of Works 
in Ireland and the Treasury on advances 
for the building of labourers’ cottages. He 
thought that the law in the two countries, 
in respect to those advances, ought to be 
assimilated. With the comfortable homes 
of the lower orders were inseparably mixed 
up the happiness and well-being of the 
people, and the unnecessary obstacles im- 
posed by the Treasury, and the Board of 
Works had hitherto prevented expenditure 
to a sufficient amount from taking place 
in Ireland. Previous to the year 1859 Eng- 
lish landlords were required to contribute 
a quarter of the cost of the cottages them- 
selves; but in 1859 the law on that head 
was altered, and they were enabled to 
borrow the entire amount from the Lands 
Improvement Company, without advancing 
any money of their own. What was good 
for England ought to be equally good for Ire- 
land, which was much the poorest country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, and Sir E. Griffith, in the 
correspondence to which he referred, con- 
tended that the Act was passed on the 
understanding that the restriction should 
still apply to Ireland; but he had looked 
through the debates in both Houses and 
could find no trace of any such expression 
of opinion. Hecould not understand why 
a person having a small freehold or per- 
petuity should not be allowed to borrow a 
smaller sum than £200 for the building of 
a small cottage. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the matter, and 
would, in a kindly spirit towards the Irish 
landlords, relax the restrictions which 
then existed. With that hope, he begged 
to move that the restrictions placed by the 
Board of Works in Ireland, and the Trea- 
sury, on the advance of money for the 
building of Labourers’ Cottages in Ireland 
are inexpedient, and calculated to render 
the Act sanctioning the advance in a great 
degree inoperative. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the 
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restrictions placed by the Board of Works in Ire- 
land and the Treasury, on the advance of money 
for the building of Labourers’ Cottages in Ireland, 
are inexpedient, and calculated to render the Act 
sanctioning the advance in a great degree inope- 
rative,”—( Sir Hervey Bruce,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. PEEL said, he would remind the 
House that it was not without considerable 
hesitation that Parliament consented to the 
extension of the Land Improvement Act 
so as to authorize the Government to make 
advances for the erection of farm build- 
ings and labourers’ cottagesin Ireland. It 
was found necessary that some conditions 
should be laid down, not merely for the 
protection of the Government, but of the 
owners of property. Assuming the cost of 
a cottage to be £75, the owner of property 
was to provide £15, or one-fifth, and, 
besides, was to enclose a small yard at the 
back of the cottage at his own expense. 
On these terms he might borrow £60, 
or 4-fifths of the estimated cost, from 
the public; but, at the very outside, he 
would not be required to pay more than 
one-third. The object of these conditions 
was to secure the permanence of the im- 

rovement, and to obtain a proof of the 
interest which the owner took in the 
matter. No public money was advanced 
in this country for the building of cot- 
tages, but an Act of Parliament had been 
assed empowering a private company to 
end money for the building of cottages 
without requiring that the owner should 
advance any money of his own. The law, 
however, compelled the borrower to ensure 
and repair the buildings, and, in case of 
neglect on his part, the company might 
do so and charge him with the cost. He 
might add, that he did not think the re- 
strictions tended to make the Act inopera- 
tive in Ireland, for he found that in March 
last a very considerable sum indeed had 
been applied for. 

Srr FREDERICK HEYGATE said, if 
the object of the Act was to encourage 
landivids to erect suitable cottages for 
their labourers, he did not understand why 
the extremely rigid specifications required 
by the Treasury and the Board of Works 
should be insisted on. For instance, they 


not only limited the amount to be advanced, 
but required that the cottages should be 
roofed with best slate, utterly ignoring the 
state of those parts of the country where 
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tiles or stone might be used with less cost 
and equal advantage. Then again, the 
roofs were to be made of foreign timber— 
red or white deal. The last restriction 
had a tendency to discourage the growth 
of Irish timber, and to cause a great deal 
of money to be sent out of the country for 
the purchase of foreign timber. He trust- 
ed that the regulations would be revised 
and made less stringent. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
was of opinion that the Act would be 
abused, and would inflict detriment on 
Ireland, unless the power of borrowing 
money for the purpose of building cottages 
was kept within salutary regulations. He 
thought more good might be effected by 
the landlords laying out money occasionally 
for the improvement of existing cottages 
than by any extensive borrowing of capital 
to build entirely new cottages. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE ob- 
served, that the legislation with respect to 
labourers’ cottages in Ireland was entirely 
exceptional, and did not apply to England 
or Scotland. For many years Parliament 
declined to consider the question of ad- 
vaneing money to build labourers’ cottages 
in Ireland, on account of the difficulty of 
guarding the measure against abuse. At 
length he introduced a Bill on the subject, 
for he then felt forcibly that nothing could 
be more disgraceful than the condition of 
the labourers’ cottages in Ireland. That 
Bill ultimately passed through Parliament, 
though not without great opposition in the 
House of Lords. It was difficult to frame 
rules in respect to such a measure in order 
to prevent abuses, but he did not think it 
wrong that the landlord, in borrowing 
capital from the Government to build 
labourers’ cottages, should at the same 
time advance a small portion of the re- 
quisite sum himself, as he would then 
probably feel a greater interest in seeing 
that the money was properly laid out. He 
thought that the regulations were not 
unreasonable, and hoped the hon. Baronet 
would not press his motion. 

Sik HERVEY BRUCE said, that after 
the remarks which had been made he did 
not feel justified in pressing his motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 
Cotone, DUNNE said, he rose to bring 
before the notice of the House the present 
depressed condition of Ireland, together 
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with the amount of taxation imposed on 
that country, and to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the causes of 
such depression and the effect of the taxa- 
tion which it now bears. It had been his 
desire to bring forward his Motion at an 
earlier period of the Session, and he should 
have had an opportunity of doing so but 
for the adjournment that took place on the 
death of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. He 
was sorry to say that the smallness of the 
attendance of hon. Members forced him to 
the conclusion that the House took but 
little interest in the condition of Ireland ; 
but he held that her condition could not be 
considered alone, but must be coupled with 
that of this country, and that the destruc- 
tion of one must be the destruction of the 
other. Any one who made a careful inves- 
tigation of the subject could hardly doubt 
that the prosperity of Ireland had been on 
the decline for some years. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact. that some writers were in the 
habit of denying that. distress in it existed, 
and representing the prosperity of Ireland 
as something fabulous, any one who took 
a candid survey of the period sinee the 
Union must admit that the prosperity and 
improvement of the country had not been as 
great as might have been expected. He 
was not about to raise the question, nor to 
state and urge objections to the Union. He 
entertained no wild ideas in regard to re- 
peal by violent measures. He rather wished 
to show at the present moment the means 
which would conduce to cement the Union, 
but he held that the only basis on which 
any Union could properly be maintained 
was that of mutual interest and perfect 
equality. In considering the state of 
Ireland, the first point to which he would 
refer was the deerease of population, for 
he did not hold the opinion of some that 
a great decrease of population was.a sign 
or a cause of prosperity. The population 
of Ireland decreased from 8,178,000 
in 1841 to 5,714,000 in 1861, which was 
but little more than the number of the 
inhabitants at the period of the Union. 
The population of England had doubled 
since 1800. In 1811 it was 10,164,256, 
and in 1862 it was 20,091,725, while in 
Scotland in the same period it had increased 
from 1,805,864 to 3,061,251. He would 
ask whether there was anything in the soil 
or climate of Ireland to aceount for this 
difference as regarded the increase of popu- 
lation in the two eountries. Neither was 
the cause to be attributed to any want 
of industry in the people, for they pros- 
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pered elsewhere. The decrease had been 
occasioned by famine, disease, and emigra- 
tion ; butit was a question that must strike 
any one, and he now proposed to discuss, 
and he believed he could show, why it was 
that the country had beceme impoverished 
during its connection with the richest coun- 
try in Europe? In the second place, the 
official Returns showed beyond doubt there 
had been, moreover, a marked diminution 
of agricultural progress, both in respect of 
crops and stock. The agricultural exports 
had fallen off seriously since 1847 ; and 
the extent of land under cereal crops was 
also less. By these it was shown that 
between the years 1847 and 1861 there 
had been a decrease in cultivation of cereals. 
of 678,806 acres, and still further in 1862— 
or of 6,630,836 quarters of different kinds 
of corn, which would not be of less value 
than £10,000,000. Ireland used to send 
£15,000,000 worth of agricultural pro- 
duce to England, and £2,000,000 worth 
to London alone. The value of the exports 
of corn in the years 1841-2.3-4 averaged 
£4,000,000 ; in 1847 it had declined to 
£3,317,000 ; and in 1861 to £1,402,000 ; 
whilst at the present time, instead of export- 
ing ta other countries, Ireland was import- 
ing corn and cereal crops to the value of be- 
tween £4,000,000 and £5,000,000. As 
almost everything depended on agriculture 
in Ireland, these results were indicative of 
great depression ; for it should be borne 
in mind that 66 per eent were in Ireland 
employed either direetly or indirectly in 
agriculture, and a large proportion of those 
who traded were dependenton its prosperity. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
himself admitted that between 1856 and 
1860 there had been a decrease of above 
£12,000,000 on the principal items of agri- 
cultural wealth in Ireland. There was also 
a decrease in the acreage of meadow land, 
as well as in other different branches of 
agricultural industry. But it was said 
that there was an inerease in the quantity 
of stock, and that if there was a diminu- 
tion in the value of the produce of cultiva- 
tion, Ireland had gained by the increase in 
her cattle, sheep, and other descriptions 
of animals, That was not correct. Since 
1853 there was a decrease in cattle and 
horses. The decrease between 1861 and 
1862. alone: amounted to. £1,500,000 in 
value. He reckoned the decrease of stock 
at £13,000,000 between 1841 and 1861 : 
from 184] to 1847 there had been an in- 
crease; but stock had undoubtedly de- 
creased, and he regretted to anticipate a 
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still further diminution. Then, with re- 
spect to green crops, which were mainly 
consumed by stock, there was also a de- 
crease ; and although a professor who had 
lately written a pamphlet, and who had en- 
deavoured to show that there was no dis- 
tress in Ireland, had declared that there 
was no falling-off, but rather an increase 
in green crops, he denied that statement ; 
but even if there had been an increase in 
quantity, there could not be an increase in 
value, from the simple fact that there were 
less cattle to consume those crops, and it 
was obvious that the value which a farmer 
received from green crops was from the 
increase in the condition or number of the 
eattle which consumed them. The quantity 
of potatoes had decreased from 2,548,795 
tons in 1847, to 1,858,633 tons in 1862, 
while in 1855 the quantity had been 
6,159,201 tons ; and it must be borne in 
mind that potatoes were the food of the 
Irish people raised by themselves, but now 
it is corn, in a great measure the Indian 
corn purchased from a foreign country. 
It was true that the distress did not this 
year reach the point of starvation—that 
the labourer, when he could get work, and 
could obtain food cheaply, was paid suf- 
ficient to enable him to live ; but it was the 
class of smaller farmers who had suffered 
greatly. In 1841 it was stated one-sixth 
of the stock in Ireland belonged to small 
farmers; but that state of things was 
changed, and now nearly all the stock 
belonged to large farmers or graziers, 
showing that the poorer farmers were now 
poorer than ever, even were it admitted 
that the stock in the hands of the former 
class had increased, which, however, was 
not the case. He found also that there 
had been a diminution in the amount of 
deposits in the savings banks, which was 
a clear indication of increased pressure 
among the humbler classes. Then, to 
show a further diminution of the wealth of 
Ireland, he had to point out to the House 
that in the public stock transferred between 
England and Ireland, the balance was 
formerly in favour of Ireland, sometimes 
to the extent of one to near two millions ; 
but for the last three years the balance 
of transfer had been entirely against 
that country. The professor to whom he 
had alluded, in his pamphlet, to show the 
increased prosperity of Ireland, referred to 
the increased amount of railway property 
in Ireland; but of course, railways being a 
recent creation, there had been an increase 
io property of that nature in every country; 
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and although the employment given by 
their construction, as well as the facility of 
communication, benefited Ireland, as it did 
every other country where they were intro- 
duced, much of the capital employed and 
the profits, of course, were held by English- 
men. But even in this species of pro. 
perty in Ireland there was a decrease, 
for the chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company of Ireland had recently 
declared that there had been a great dimi. 
nution in the value of railway property, 
and other authorities had stated the same 
fact. The exports and imports would af. 
ford a test of the condition of Ireland. I[¢ 
was not possible to state exactly the amount 
of the exports and imports, between Eng- 
land and Ireland, because accounts were 
only kept of certain articles. But one 
fact was clear, that with respect to foreign 
trade they were as well off at the period of 
the Union as they were now—indeed, he 
might say better. There had been no in- 
crease in the trade, and any foreign pro- 
ducts which Ireland received came for the 
most part through England. In 1790 
Ireland exported to foreign parts to the 
value of £1,012,516; in 1800, £528,111; 
but in 1860 our exports to foreign countries 
amounted only to the value of £278,062. 
No doubt the imports from foreign countries 
had increased; but as they were to the 
value of £5,000,000 for food alone, that 
increase was another proof of the im- 
poverishment of the country. Then as 
to manufactures, he found the inspectors’ 
reports showing a continual decrease in the 
number of mills, and a diminution in the 
number of persons employed. In fact, 
manufactures had almost wholly ceased in 
some parts of Ireland. The growth of flax 
had certainly increased, but flax was not 4 
erop which good agriculturists would pre- 
fer to see increasing, as its tendency was 
to deteriorate the soil. In 1778 Arthur 
Young had stated this, and stated that in 
Ulster, from this cause, in no part of Ire- 
land did the soil exhibit such a state of 
beggary and desolation ; but, at all events, 
Mr. Baker, Inspector of Factories, reports 
that in six counties in Ireland, since 1836, 
cotton manufactures had disappeared, and 
in none increased ; and in all Ireland the 
number of cotton mills had diminished, 
between 1839 and 1862, from twenty-four 
to nine, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in them from 4,612 to 2,732. In 
the woollen trade we had but four 
mills, employing 100 people, and in the 
same period the persons employed fell from 
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1.231 to 862. and in worsted we had 
one mill employing 100 persons. No 
doubt, however, those employed in flax 
manufacture had increased from 9,017 
to 33,526 in the same period. [He might 
add that it was no proof of the absence of 
distress in Ireland that the number of 

upers in the workhouses had not in- 
creased, because, as long as the Irish 
Jabourer could live outside, he would not 
enter the poor-house; and the poor had 
jn great numbers been disposed of in 
former years by famine, disease, and 
emigration by about 2,000,000. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course 
of his Financial Statement, had admitted a 
diminution in the capital of Ireland, and a 
prevalence of distress in that country, and 
he would now call the attention of the 
House and of the right hon. Gentleman to 
another point—that the only thing which 
had increased in Ireland was taxation. The 
first thing to be ascertained was what Ire- 
land paid. In 1861-2 the Customs were 
about £2,294,000, the Excise £3.269,000, 
stamps £589,000, income tax £918,000, 
and Inland Revenue £573,000 ; and other 
items brought the total amount to more 


than £7,000.000. But that would not be 


a fair statement of the account, because | 


Ireland had a very small direct foreign 
trade in tea, wine, and other consum- 
able articles ; and although a portion of 
those articles was brought to Ireland in 
bond, the greater part came from Eng- 
land after paying the duties, and Eng- 
land took credit for so much of the 
taxation which was really borne by Ire- 
land. The best-informed persons assured 
him that it would be a moderate estimate 
if, for that reason, he doubled the amount 
of Customs and Excise; and although he 
should take a much more moderate esti- 
mate of the addition which Ireland had a 
right to put to her account of taxation on 
those heads, yet with other additions to 
which he should refer, it seemed to him 
fair to set down the total amount of Irish 
taxation at nearly £11,000,000. There 
was another element in the calculation 
when they were considering whether Ire- 
land had to bear more than a fair propor- 
tion of the taxation of the Empire, and 
that was her share in the Woods and 
Forests revenue, in a proportion of the 
payments by Colonies towards their own 
support, in a like proportion of the pay- 
ments by foreign Governments, and in 
the returns from old stores, in all of which 
Ireland had as good a right to participat 
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as England, since there was a partnership 
between the two countries, and those sums 
belonged to the Empire and not to England 
exclusively. Our produce from the Woods 
and Forests had been £64,000: sales had 
diminished this sum, but we were entitled 
to the interest of the purchase money, and 
to the proportion of Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts, which were about £2,500,000. 
These, with the other claims to which he 
had alluded, would entitle him to estimate 
the real Irish taxation at least £1 1,000,000. 
At the time of the Union two-seventeenths 
was settled as the proportion of payments 
to be made to the Imperial Treasury by 
Ireland, But this proportion, as well as 
the measure itself, was carried against the 
wishes of the people, by means of which no 
Irishman could be proud; and protests 
having been made against the unfairness 
of the amount, it was agreed by the Treaty 
of Union itself that at the end of twenty 
years there should be a new arrangement of 
taxation. Lord Castlereagh considered it 
an injustice to Ireland in calling on her 
for an equal taxation; in 1802 the first Sir 
Robert Peel ‘* cautioned the House against 
addition to Irish taxation.”” Mr. Corry, 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated “ that 
Ireland was not able to bear the burdens 
of Great Britain, nor was she called on so 
to do;” in 1805, Mr. James Fitzgerald 
said, ‘* It was obvious Ireland could not 





discharge her part of the unequal contract, 
and England would ultimately pay all.”’ 
| Mr. Parnell, also a Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer, stated that ‘the proportion im- 
| posed on Ireland was greater than she 
} ought to have paid.” Mr. Wellesley Poole 
said the expenses of the Empire, when the 
Union was made, were twenty-five mil- 
lions ; now (1813) they were seventy-two 
millions, and Ireland could never have been 
expected to pay two-seventeenths of this 
sum; but it is needless to add to the au- 
thorities who protested and asserted that 
Ireland was not called on to submit to such 
an excessive amount of taxation, which the 
country was unable to bear. In 1816, Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald proposed a consolidation 
of the Exchequers, but that was not an 
equalization of taxation. By the 7th Article 
of the Treaty of Union it was arranged that 
the English Government at the end of twenty 
years shonld make a new calculation, and 
see what was fairly to be contributed by 
Ireland to imperial taxation, and the basis 
on which this calculation is to be made is 
laid down in the 7th Article of the Treaty. 
But no such thing was done; they con- 
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solidated the Exchequers, and imagined 
that they had secured equal taxation. See- 
ing, however, that the taxation had been 
at various periods one-twelfth, one-seventh, 
and one-tenth of the Imperial taxation, and 
that upto the present moment there had been 
no re-adjustment, he charged the English 
Government with a glaring infraction of 
the Treaty of Union. The Irish had a right 
to a re-adjustment of their taxation. He 
therefore hoped the House would take the 
matter into consideration, in order to de- 
termine whetler Ireland was justly or un- 
justly taxed. They were bound by the Act 
of Union to treat Ireland fairly, and that 
had never yet been done. The proportion 
of sums borrowed for prosecuting the Pe- 
ninsula and other wars with Napoleon Bona- 
parte had been, as it appeared, made ou no 
fixed principle, but a large debt had been 
assigned to Ireland. There was a Re 
turn connected with the subject, produced 
on the Motion of Mr. Macgregor, which he 
could never understand, and yet it was 
clearly and palpably false. Indeed, this 
was evident, for there was another Return 
relating to the same matter, and there were 
some hundred thousand pounds of a dis- 
crepancy between statements as to the 
amount of debt attributed to Ireland in 
each. What he wished, therefore, was to 
have some means by which they might 
arrive at a proximate rate of fair taxa- 
tion, and apportionment of the debt due 
by each country. The debt of Great 
Britain at the time of the union amounted 
to £457,000,000, and the debt of Ire. 
land to £13,000,000, the total being 
£470,000,000. He considered that the 
fair way to calculate the proportion of each 
country would be to deduct these sums from 
the present debt of the United Kingdom, 
and then to take two-seventeenths, the 
proportion established at the Union, if they 
would not re-adjust the proportion for the 
present time for the debt now due by Ire- 
land. But it was but fair that a re-adjust- 
ment of debt and proportion of taxation 
should even now, at the third recurrence of 
the stipulated period, be made. England 
was never freed from that obligation, and 
the proceedings of this House showed it 
was not considered that the consolidation 
of the Exchequers in 1816 had that effect. 
By the Treaty of Union no additional tax 
was to be placed on any article subject to 
Excise in Ireland, which exceeded that 

id in England. It appeared this had 
on done, and in 1823 the House deter- 
mined to repair this iufraction of that 
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treaty. How did it proceed? The 
Treaty of Union was formally read, and 
in accordance with the 6th and 7th articles 
of this treaty the 4 Geo. 1V. was passed, 
empowering the Commissioners of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Revenue to take measures to bring 
the provisions of these articles into effect, 
Nothing could be more solemn than this 
recognition by the Commons (in 1823) of 
the Treaty of Union, and that after the 
consolidation of the Exchequers, which took 
place in 1816. Could anything be more con- 
clusive than that we should now proceed to 
the re-adjastment of the taxation of the 
two countries, which would show a contri- 
bution of at most £7,000,000 yearly as 
against £11,000,000, under which she at 
present struggled ? If he obtained his 
Committee, which he was most anxious 
the House should grant, it might be pos- 
sible to enter on the subject; and Go- 
vernment ought to turn their attention 
to it. Ireland suffered from the immense 
pressure of taxation, and that was one 
| principal reason why the country was ex- 
| hausted of its capital. A great portion of 
‘the taxation of Ireland was drawn out of 
the country, and spent in England. It 
was different in England ; of the Imperial 
'revenue he could not see that more than 
' £10,500,000 was spent out of England, 
jand therefere she continued rich. What 
| was drawn by taxation from one man en- 
riched another. The expenditure on dock- 
| yards, arsenals, and all public works was 
/expended on the working classes, and the 
| aggregate wealth of the country was not 
| diminished ; but in Ireland the drain was 
| continual, and to add to it we had to add 
| £4,000,000 for the annual drain caused 
| by the income of absentees. Out of the 
| taxation of Ireland scareely £5,000,000 
found its way back to that country. How 
could Ireland be otherwise than she was? 
He repeated that it was the duty of the 
Government to look narrowly into the sub- 
jeet. He had endeavoured to state the rea- 
| sons why he thought the Committee should 
be granted. He had not gone into many 
details, which he knew would be wearisome; 
but he was perfectly certain, so long as the 
present system of taxation was pursued 
with regard to Ireland, her condition would 
not be materially improved. He regretted 
to see the population of Ireland falling 
off—many of her industrious sons were 
flying to other countries. He hoped that 
things might be plaeed on that basis that 
they would be enabled to support a po- 
pulation much larger than what existed 
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jn Ireland. That it was for the advan- 
tage of England to keep Ireland in her 
present state he did not believe. They 
had all the freedom and advantages 
of England in every other respect; but 
when they came to that House for some 
small subsidy, such as the Galway subsidy, 
there were Scotch and English Members 
who were most reluctant to grant a single 
shilling, and he even believed every means 
had been taken to induce the Government 
to avoid the completion of that contract. 
One of the most impolitie things the Go- 
yernment could do, was to deny justice 
in these matters. Ireland's connection with 
this country must be based on equality 
and justice. He had now brought the sub- 
ject before the House—he apologized for 
having done so. He had endeavoured to 
be as short as possible, for he feared it 
might be said that a soldier was not per- 
haps the best fitted to deal with such a 
question. 

CotoneL FRENCH seconded the Mo- 


tion. 


Amendment. proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the present depressed condition of Ire- 
land, and the effects of the taxation she now 
bears,” —( Colonel Dunne,) 


—instead thereof. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am quite sure it was need- 
less for the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
offer to the House any apology for the time 
which he occupied in bringing under our 
consideration the subject of his Motion. 
On the contrary, I would say, that consider- 
ing the magnitude of the subject, he has 
been extremely brief in dealing with a ques- 
tion which involves so many details, and 
which ranges over so many years. The 
question itself is one which I confess I am 
very glad should be brought under the 
serious notice of the House of Commons. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman has ob- 
served that in submitting to the House on 
the part of the Government the financial 
statement for the present year I admitted 
the existence of distress in Ireland. I ac- 
cept unhesitatingly the statement of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, taking excep- 
tion however, as I may fairly do, to the 
word “ admit,”’ which scarcely does justice 
to my object. An admission is said to be 
made by a man who is dealing controver- 
sially with a subject, whereas my simple 
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object was to state the exact truth as it 
had come under my observation, and to lay 
fully before Parliament the case as it stood 
in connection with a state of things which 
I deemed to be intimately connected with 
the general prosperity of the country and 
the condition of the revenue. The facts 
to which I on that occasion referred were 
undoubtedly of a very grave order; nor 
am I disposed to endeavour to detract 
from their due weight, because I cannot 
concur with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman in all that has fallen from him 
with respect to some abstract opinions 
which he has advanced, or the practical 
application of those opinions. I am very 
much inclined to question a proposition 
which I understood him to lay down, 
that taxation is no diminution of the 
wealth of a country, provided the money 
raised by its means is spent in the country 
in which it happens to be levied. I do 
not know that this is the time or place 
to discuss a point of political economy, 
but I may observe that I regard that 
proposition as a fallacy. In my opinion, 
taxation which is unnecessary for the real 
purposes of Government is an entire waste 
of public money and leads to bad conse- 
quences, whether it be spent in the coun- 
try in which it is levied or not. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has alluded 
to another point—the question of what 
is popularly called absenteeism—which 
is, I grant, of very great interest to Ire- 
land, but which it would be presumption 
on my part to attempt to argue with him, 
except in so far as it has special relation 
to the department over which I have the 
honour to preside. I can well understand 
how the subject may be one of painful con- 
sideration to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, and those whom he represents; but 
I confess I can hardly see how it can be 
met in detail as a matter arising out of 
the relations between Scotland, England, 
and Ireland. If it be true that Irish 
landlords reside less on their estates than 
the landlords of Scotland, or Yorkshire, 
or Devonshire, that may be a circumstance 
to be much regretted, but I do not believe 
there is any way in which this House can 
address itself to the cure of so serious an 
evil. I know of no way in which this 
House can address itself to correct that 
evil except by endeavouring to do every 
thing in its power to improve the social 
and economical condition of Ireland, and 
give its people equal rights and advan- 
tages with the rest of the kingdom in 
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regard to the security, confidence, and | |hope, if necessary, it will be again and 
freedom of their enjoyment and disposal | again brought under our notice. Ireland, I 
of their property. That is the only mode | am afraid, has been suffering very deeply. 
in which we can act upon what I fully | That is to us a matter of very deep con- 
admit to be a great evil—namely, the/cern. The chief consolation we may have 


general or extensive non-residence of the | 
proprietary body, not only whose expendi- 
ture, but whose social and moral influence, 
we must look upon as absolutely essential 
to the welfure of the country. With re- 
spect to the present depressed state of Ire- 


is that she has been suffering by one of 
| those visitations of Providence, which, 
coming within the usual limits of the 
| vicissitudes of the seasons, appears to bear 
on the very face of it the note of a tem- 
porary character, and that the weather 








land, the hon. and gallant Member dwelt | and improved temperature of two or three 
mainly upon the effect of taxation, and | years may, I trust, replace, and more than 
the remedy he proposed was the re- adjust. | replace, all that she has lost by the extreme 
ment of existing financial arrangements on | severity of the last few seasons. That, 
principles which I confess I felt consider- | however, is no reason why the hon. and 
able difficulty in following. Toone of his | gallant Member should not investigate this 
arguments 1 must demur. He appeared subject, and show, if he can, that the im- 
to assert a right in the various parts of the | poverishment of Ireland is due to any in- 
kingdom to have public money expended on ‘justice with which she may be treated in 
what I may eall geographical principles ; | matters of finance. It is not, I think, a 
that the taxation raised in Ireland was to | capital point in this question to inquire in 
be computed, and against that taxation a' what proportions the public money is spent 
counter claim was to be lodged on behalf in the three countries; but, entertaining 
of Ireland for the expenditure of the that as a mere secondary matter, I am 
money so levied within her own limits. | bound to say, that as far as what may be 
If that doctrine is good, it will be difficult | called our optional expenditure of the pub- 
to confine it to Ireland. It will travel lie money is concerned, Ireland appears to 
into Scotland, it will come back into Eng- | enjoy @ share of that expenditure which it 
land, and we shall have the south, the is somewhat difficult to account for if com- 
north, the west, and the east making their | pared with the share of England, and more 
separate claims. Wales will begin to con- | especially if compared with the share spent 
sider how much it pays and how much is among our uncomplaining friends in Scot- 
spent within its limits. This strain of land. It is very difficult to try the ques- 
argument is very much in vogue in the tion accurately as between Ireland and 
Ionian Islands, and there carried to very England, because in England there is a 
great length. The people of those seven | considerable expenditure made, not for 
little islands cannot, in fact, under- | English purposes alone, but for the benefit 
stand that taxes should be raised to meet | of the entire empire. But the sum, as far 
certain purposes connected with the general as I can ascertain it, which is voted for 
well-being of the whole group; and they | civil services for Ireland, specifically and 
continually contend that each almost paro- | exclusively, and without reference to any 
chial circumscription has a right to have | want or purpose except what is strictly con- 





expended upon itself the same portion as 
it contributes to the general revenue. I 
will not say it is not wise to consider 
leniently and equitably cases where Irish 
feeling, or Scotch feeling, or any local 
feeling happens to be warmly and deeply 
engaged ; but I hope I shall not be thought 
harsh or unjust if I cannot assent to the 
general proposition that the taxation of 
the country is to be like a local shower, 
drawn for awhile from the surface of the 
earth by evaporation, and then descending 
on it again with fertilizing effect at the 
very spot from which it first rose. 

Now, Sir, the distress in Ireland I do not 
attempt to extenuate. I am very glad the 
enbject has been brought forward, and 
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fined within her own limits, is £1,551,000. 
The proportion between that sum and our 
total miscellaneous expenditure shows that 
Parliament has not been disposed to be 
niggardly in its supply for the local ad- 
vantage of Ireland whenever money can 
be justly voted for such objects. The 
amount voted for England, apart from 
those direct expenses of Government which 
are essentially necessary for the three 
countries alike, is, compared with the 
£1,551,000 for Ireland, not more than 
£2,200,000 or £2,300,000—a difference 
between the two, I need hardly observe, 
which is altogether trivial, with reference 
to the proportion between the population 
of the two countries, because the propor- 
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tion between the population of England 
and Wales and that of Ireland may now 
be placed at nearly four to one; whereas 
the Votes of Parliament for services spe- 
cifically English appear to be only in the 
ratio of three to two, as compared with 
those specifically Irish. Exception may, 
however, be taken to that statement, be- 
cause there is also a considerable expend- 
iture in England, as, for example, the ex- 
penditure connected with the Houses of 
Parliament, the Government offices, and so 
forth, which actually takes place in Eng- 
land, although it is made for the wants of 
the three countries in common. Well, let 
us look to Scotland. Its population is 
more than half that of [reland—namely, 
about three millions, while that of Ireland 
does not greatly exceed five millions, or 
between five millions and five and a half 
millions. [{Zxpressions of dissent.) I 
am speaking of Ireland in 1863, when the 
population has undergone some diminution, 
I believe, below the point it stood at in 
1861. Thespecial votes for Ireland are, as 
I have said, £1,551,000. The special votes 
for Scotland, as far as I can make them 
out, are not more than about £360,000. 
—([Mr. Hennessy: What are the items?) 
—The legal and judicial establishments 
for Ireland, including the constabulary, 
cost £957,000; the charge for education 
is £291,000 ; and the charge for public 
buildings or parks, £96,000. These-are 
the three largest items, and then come the 
Votes for Nonconformist ministers, the 
Dublin hospitals, the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, the Office of Works, and so forth. 
Coming to Scotland, I have not the means 
of dividing precisely the charge for edu- 
cation there, but I take it at about £90,000 
or £100,000; then the charge for the 
judicial, legal, and police establisments is 
£171,000; and there are other miscel- 
laneous items amounting together to some 
£90,000 more, making up the total of 
£360,000. I do not regard these as de- 
cisive or cardinal elements in this question. 
I only quote them to show that the hon. 
and gallant Member is not justified if he 
wishes it to be understood that Ireland is 
illiberally treated in on to public ex- 
penditure for local pu 

I am reluctant to enter now upon the 
subject of the Galway contract, on which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman has spoken 
with some—and perhaps natural—warmth, 
and I am far from desiring to make it a 
matter of controversy. I will only say, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
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what we are prepared at the proper time 
to prove—that we have exacted nothing 
from the Galway Packet Company which 
we would not have exacted in the case of 
an English or a Scotch company, and that 
concessions have been made in favour of 
that company which have hardly ever, if 
ever, been made in favour of any English 
or Scotch company. 

I now come to the general subject of 
taxation. I shall endeavour, in the first 
instance, to canvass the computations of 
the hon. and gallant gentleman, and then 
I shall try to make as fair a comparison as 
circumstances will admit of the taxation 
of the two countries. The hon. and gal- 
lant gentleman admits, I think, that the 
revenue returns do not show that Ire- 
land pays an undue share of taxation? 
a Dunne: I admit nothing of the 

ind.] I understood the hon. and gallant 
gentleman to say, that although Ireland 
paid’ in round numbers £7,000,000, he 
did not intend to dwell upon that as a 
proof that she suffered injustice. What 
he alleged was, that she really pays a great 
deal more, though I think he was rather 
cloudy in that portion of his speech in 
which he contended, that although the 
figures only showed £7,000,000, yet Ire- 
land pays £11,000,000. He said, with 
respect to the Customs revenue, that ac- 
cording to the Returns as they appear upon 
paper, Ireland contributed £2,286,000 in 
1861; but that, he maintained, is utterly 
fallacious, because Ireland receives an 
enormous amount of duty-paid goods from 
England, whereas the £2,286,000 only 
represents the goods which she imports 
herself, or else the goods which she re- 
ceives from England under bond. The 
hon. and gallant gentleman said that it 
would be a very moderate calculation if, 
in consideration of the duty-paid goods 
which Ireland receives from England, he 
doubled the amount set forth in the Re- 
turns; and in that way he raised the 
£2,286,000 to near £4,600,000 for Cus- 
toms. All I can say is, that the ealeulation 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman refutes 
itself. In the first place, Irish tradesmen 
know the value of capital much too well 
to send to England for great quantities 
of duty-paid goods. All tradesmen in all 
parts of the three kingdoms are taught by 
their own instincts to get goods in bond as 
near their own doors as they can ; and as we 
have now a considerable number of bond- 
ed warehouses in Ireland, the Irish trades- 
man, like the English or Scotch tradesman, 
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does not take his goods out of bond before | makes good his case, if he produces the 


he needs them. In the second place, [| Act, chapter and verse, and if we are in 
have always understood that Ireland is a favourable circumstances, probably that 
rer country than England; but if Ire- matter may be adjusted. Meanwhile, let 
d really pays £4,600,000 of Customs us look at that question broadly, and in 
revenue, she must be a richer country than | doing so I think it may be asserted gene- 
England. She certainly pays the same rally that Ireland pays no tax that Eng- 
Customs duties, and if she consumes a land does not pay; but, on the other 
larger quantity of goods per head than} hand, that England and Scotland both 
England—if she pays a greater tribute per) pay a considerable number of taxes that 
her head to the Customs revenue than Ireland does not pay. The labouring 
England—then the ground of the hon. | population of Ireland, who are the poorest 
and gallant Gentleman is cut away from class relatively to the labouring population 
under his feet by his own calculation. But | of the other two kingdoms, have at last 
I will now look at the Revenue Returns— | attained to that first condition of political 
I mean the actual figures as we find them | equality—equality of taxation; and the 
in the papers—for I contend they represent ' remissions enjoyed by Ireland at the pre- 
the true state of the case as to the relative sent moment, which are considerable, are 
taxation of the two countries. In Great unhappily remissions affecting the classes 
Britain the payment of Customs revenue | which possess property. The duties upon 
amounts to 18s. 7d. per head; in Ireland | tea, sugar, tobacco, spirits, beer, and all 
it amounts to 7s. 10d. The Excise pay-| those articles in which the labouring 
ment in England is 13s. 6d. per head, in! population have an interest, we have 
Treland it is 9s. 10d. In stamps, for Eng- raised, I think for good reasons, to an 
land the payment is 7s. 6d. ; for Ireland absolute equality in Ireland as compared 
itis 1s. 104d. For land and assessed taxes| with England; and the exemptions and 
the payment in England is 2s. 11d. per! privileges which remain are maintained, 
head, whereas in Ireland it is nothing. In| not on behalf of that portion of the com- 
England the payment for income tax is| munity which in Ireland is excessively 
9s. 1}d., in Ireland it is 2s. 6§¢. So far, | poor, but on behalf of that portion which 
therefore, as the apparent incidence of|is no poorer in Ireland than anywhere 
taxation goes, you cannot draw from the|else. Men who can keep horses and 
actual figures any presumption or any ten- | carriages, or who have considerable estates 
dency towards the proof of a presumption, |in Ireland, are as rich as the same class 
that injustice is inflicted upon Ireland. in England. They are richer, indeed, 
But it may be said that the returns do| because an income of £1,000 a year is 
not prove that Ireland is more lightly | worth more in Ireland than in England, 
taxed than England; and I admit that the | and gives a higher social position there 
figures I have quoted might be compatible | than here. We have in England duties 
with a system under which Ireland should | on hackney coaches, horses, railways, and 
be subjected to unequal taxation, and to | stage carriages, amounting to £700,000 or 
the payment of higher rates of taxes, | £800,000 per annum. All these duties 
arising from the extensive poverty of her| are levied in England and Scotland, but 
population. As a matter of fact, however, | not one shilling of them is paid in Ire- 
is Ireland unequally taxed, as compared | land. We have also the assessed taxes, the 
with England? The hon. and gallant Gen-| land tax, and the inhabited house duty, 
tleman has quoted an old Act of Parlia-| which produce about £3,250,000 to the 
ment, which says that no higher duty | Exchequer in this country. Not a single 
shall be paid upon any article in Ireland | shilling is paid in respect of any one of 
than is paid in England. Is there any/| these duties in Ireland. 
higher duty levied in Ireland? Is there} Coroner DUNNE: We have quit and 
any form of taxation among all those va-| Crown rents in Ireland. 
rieties which the ingenuity or necessities} Tar CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
of financiers have caused them to in-|  QUER: What is their amount ? 
vent, under which Ireland is subjected to| Coroner DUNNE: £51,000 a year. 
a higher charge than England? The hon.| Tas CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
and learned Member for Youghal (Mr.|QUER: And to whom are they paid? 
Butt) thinks he has discovered a spirit} Cozoxe. DUNNE: To the Crown. 
licence by which Ireland is subjected to a} Tas CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
higher rate. All I can say is, that if he; QUER: Then they form no part of the 
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taxation of Ireland. Whatever the Crown 
may receive it receives as a landlord, 
and I am not a farthing the richer for 
it. Although the classes possessing pro- 
perty are not less capable of paying in 
Ireland than in England, yet in adjust- 
ing the income tax, as far as the great 
mass of Irish property is concerned, very 
considerable mitigations have been granted 
to Ireland. I have nothing to say about 
Schedules D and E, but in England the 
income tax is assessed upon the rack 
rental of the estate, with only trifling 
deductions. In England the landlord pays 
upon the full nominal rental, no other 
deduction being allowed than the land 
tax and sewer rate—that is, he pays 
upon more than he receives, because 
no allowance is made for repairs. In 
Ireland the landowner pays upon less 
than he receives, because he is assess- 
ed to the income tax, not upon the 
rack rental, but upon the Poor Law 
valuation, which is arrived at after vari- 
ous deductions, which are by some per- 
sons estimated to amount to one-third. 
That may be an exaggeration, but, at all 
events, the deductions are considerable. 
With regard to houses, the case is still 
more marked, because the cost of repairs 
is much larger. Nor does it stop there. 
Schedule B, which deals with the profits 
derived from the occupation of land, is 
that which in England is most liberally 
constructed, because the tenant is only 
charged with income tax upon one half 
of his rent; and if he can show that his 
profit is less than that, his assessment is 
reduced. In Ireland it is still more fa- 
vourable, because the tenant pays not 
upon one half of his rack rental, but upon 
one third of the Poor Law valuation. No 
doubt it may be said that in Ireland 
rents are higher in comparison with the 
share of the produce which the tenant 
enjoys than they are in England; but, 
at any rate, this is a proof that Parlia- 
ment has made a liberal allowance to 
the tenant in Ireland as compared with 
the tenant in England. A man holding 
a farm in England, at a rent of £500 a 
year, would pay upon £250 a year. In 
Ireland the deductions under the Poor 
Law valuation would reduce the rental to 
£375, and he would be taxed upon only 
£125. Certainly, it can hardly be sup- 


posed that such a tenant in Ireland only 
gets one half of the share of the produce 
which he would receive in England. As 
far as I am able to judge, I do not think 
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that it is possible to show that there has 
been any want of consideration, or, if I 
may say so, of liberality, in the legisla- 
tion of the united Parliament with respect 
to Ireland upon matters of taxation. I 
have a great suspicion of all liberality 
exercised in the shape of creating fiscal 
inequalities on behalf of one country 
as against another; and though I do 
not presume to teach Irish gentlemen 
their duties or their interest, I am pro- 
foundly convinced that equality of taxa- 
tion lies at the very root of full political 
equality, and that it is in vain without 
equality of taxation to attempt to claim 
the exercise of full political equality. 

The hon. and gallant Gentleman has not, 
I think, directly contested the positions 
which I have been stating, but he falls 
back upon the state of things which imme- 
diately followed the Union. He thinks that 
we ought to ascertain the proportion which 
the debt of England bore to the debt of 
Ireland at a certain time; that instead of 
our present basis, we ought to take the re- 
lative state of the two countries at the 
Union as our starting point ; that as far as 
they were separate and distinct, that sepa- 
rateness and distinctness ought to be main- 
tained, and those fiscal arrangements ought 
to be made fixed and permanent. But I 
am sure he must feel that in using this 
argument he is not arguing against me or 
against any Government or Parliament of 
the present day; he is arguing against the 
state of things which has prevailed in this 
country ever since the Peace of 1815. It 
was about that time that the Exchequers 
of the two countries were consolidated ; 
and though I hold both offices, and have to 
pay fees as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Ireland as distinct from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in England, the distinction 
is now merely nominal. You have by the 
unbroken consent of a long line of Parlia- 
ments, extending over half a century, got 
a system of complete unity. Therefore, if 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman wishes to 
raise the question which he has shown a dis- 
position to open, he must move for the re- 
peal of the Act which establishes one Ex- 
chequer system ; and it is not until that is 
done that we can revive that former and 
almost antediluvian state of things which 
prevailed before that consolidation was car- 
ried out. He must either take that course, 
or he must show in what way our present 
laws bear upon the face of their enactments 
injustice to Ireland. I do not think that 
he will find it practicable to do either the 
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one or the other. Certainly, as respects { Select Committee to inquire into the causes 
our laws, I think*that what I have stated of the distress, and I gathered from his 


proves the equity, liberality, and fairness, | speech that he does not intend to press 
whether or not it proves the wisdom, of the | that Motion. It is one which would be 
course which has generally been pursued | very serious at any time; and the com- 
by Parliament. mencement of an inquiry at the present 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman asks moment, when we could make no effectual 
me whether, admitting the distress of Ire- | | progress with it, could only have the effect 
land, I have myself anything to offer in | of exciting hopes, as it were, simply to dis- 
the way of boon, I must be very guarded | appoint them. I am sure that the hon. 
in my answer. I have said that I think and gallant Gentleman will not think that 
fiscal inequalities on behalf of any country it is an indication of any indifference or 
are injuries even to that country itself. coldness on the part of the Government 
We must look to the influence of good that we decline to concur in such a Motion. 
laws, liberal legislation, and thorough and I even venture to trust, that although he 
hearty equality in our endeavours to apply | may differ from me in thinking that fiscal 
the principles of justice and freedom to all re-adjustments can lead to the summary 
three countries, for the only means by | removal of the evils under which Ireland 
which we can really confer benefit upon has been suffering, he will beliéve that I 
Ireland. Still, there is one admission which am not insensible to those evils, but am 
I should be disposed to make to my hon. | most warmly and anxiously desirous that 
and gallant Friend. I do not think that they should disappear. Although I am 
it is at all unfair to recognize a principle , now speaking of the last three years as a 
which we have already recognized toagreat period of continuous suffering, I am fully 
extent — that of exercising greater libe- | aware that other causes were at work. I 
rality in assisting enterprise in Ireland by | do not overlook the augmentation of rents 
loans of public money, where the security is and the diminution of the population. In 
unexceptionable, than in England or Scot- | one point of view, however, this affords a 
land. No difference ought to be made be- | signal proof that the population which has 
tween the three countries in point of secu- it remained must be a population improving 
rity, because, if it was, this assistance would | in wealth, and all the statistical and social 
become a fountain of gross corruption. | research with which I have had the oppor- 
Take, for instance, Irish railways. Con-' tunity of becoming acquainted does show 
siderable loans have been made to such un- that until a very recent period Ireland was 
dertakings in Ireland upon very easy terms, ' making great and clear progress in every- 
whereas, if any one in England comes for; thing connected with agricultural and 
a loan for such an enterprise, they are | | manufacturing wealth. I sincerely trust 
required to pay considerably more for it.| the interruption to her prosperous career 
There is no danger and no serious incon- | may be brief, and may soon entirely disap- 
venience in that method of proceeding; | pear, and I hope that Ireland has before 
and it is fair to entertain the question in| her a future of continuing and uninter- 
what cases such a principle as that may be | rupted prosperity. 
applied, because the advantage of ascheme{ Mr. LONGFIELD said, he thought a 
of that kind is that you assist in putting in | debt of gratitude was due from everybody 
motion the enterprise of Lreland itself, and ; connected with Ireland to the hon. and 
all real and permanent benefits which she | gallant Gentleman who had brought for- 
is to derive must be, not administered-| ward the question, and whose manner 
from without, like a dose of physic, but | must have impressed upon the House the 
must be gained by the exercise of her own | fairness of his views, and the sincerity and 
energies and her own powers. Whenever | entire absence of passion with which he 
these can be stimulated by a somewhat | put them forward. The questions for the 
more liberal extension of assistance such as | House to consider were these—was there 
I have described, I must confess that, with- | great and general distress in Ireland? what 
out being prepared to suy that any whole-| were the causes of that distress? and 
sale system of that kind ought to be adopt- | what ought to be the remedies? The 
ed, I think that this would be a fair mea-| right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
sure, and one that would be attended with | the Exchequer admitted the first part of 
considerable advantage. the case very fairly, and expressed a hope 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman has re-| that prosperity might again dawn on the 
ferred but slightly to his Motion for ajland. The existence of distress was fur- 
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ther proved by the figures which his hon. 
and gallant Friend had adduced. Tested 
in every possible way, these figures estab- 
lished that there had been a decrease in 
the funded property of the country, a 
decrease in agricultural produce, a decrease 
in the live stock, and ultimately a de- 
crease in the population. Turning then 
to the causes of the distress so plainly ex- 
isting, they had to consider whether these 
were afflictions sent by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, or the natural results of bad and 
unequal laws. If they could fix a time 
up to which the condition of Ireland was 
improving, and beyond which its pros- 
perity began to decline, a clue might be 
obtained to the causes to which that de- 
cline was fairly attributable. Now, what 
were the facts as disclosed by the sta- 
tistics? Until the year 1852 the pros- 
perity of Ireland was increasing; but from 
that date to the present time the growth 
of taxation had been rapid and uniform, 
and the country had drooped under the 
additional burden. Blame could not be 
laid upon the law of landlord and tenant, 
the grand juries, or the Established Church, 
for all these things were in existence prior 
to 1852, and in spite of them the pros- 
perity of Ireland was progressive. It had 
recovered from the blight and failure of 
the crops in 1846-8, the productive powers 
of the land were being stimulated, and the 
inhabitants were not flying from the soil 
with the eager haste they had since ex- 
hibited. Clearly, therefore, the reason for 
the change must be sought in events sub- 
sequent to 1852. In that year the popu- 
lation of Ireland was between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000, and its taxation scarcely 
amounted to £4,000,000. In 1862 the 
proportions were reversed ; the population 
little exceeded 5,000,000, and the taxation 
had amounted to very nearly £7,000,000. 
Instead of paying only 10s. a head, each 
member of the population contributed up- 
wards of £1. With the single exception 
of the assessed taxes, the uttermost strain 
of fiscal imposition was put upon the 
weakness of Ireland. The best writers on 
political economy laid it down that mode- 
rate taxation might prove a stimulant, but 
that in excess it was one of the greatest 
evils which could afflict a country. He 
would read a passage in that sense from a 
Whig writer, Mr. M‘Cullagh— 

“ Taxation should be slow. To render an in- 
crease of taxation productive of greater exertion, 
economy, and invention, it should be slowly and 
gradually brought about; and it should never be 
carried to such a height as to incapacitate indi- 
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viduals from meeting the sacrifices it imposes by 
such an increase of industry and exertion as it 
may be in their power to make, without requiring 
any very violent change in their habits,” 


Mr. M‘Cullagh went on to say that an 
excessive weight of taxation, as it was 
deemed impossible to meet, will not stimu- 
late, but destroy exertion — 

“Instead of producing new efforts of ingenuity 
and economy, it will only produce despair. When- 
ever taxation becomes so heavy that the produce 
it takes from individuals can no longer be replaced 
by fresh efforts, they uniformly cease to be made, 
the population becomes dispirited, industry is 
paralysed, and the country rapidly declines.” 

In Ireland, taxation had been exactly 
doubled within ten years, and the results 
predicted by Mr. M‘Cullagh had come to 
pass. There could be no doubt that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, although a great 
benefit to the British Empire, had ope- 
rated most injuriously to the agriculture 
of Ireland, and in many places had nearly 
ruined it. The full effect of the change 
was not felt till several years after 1846 ; 
and though — speaking abstractedly — he 
would not be a party to the re-enactment 
of the Corn Laws, he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that the predictions made 
at the time, as to the injurious effect of 
their repeal, had been actually fulfilled in 
Ireland, to the very serious detriment of 
Irish agriculture, the most important in- 
terest in that country. There were other 
interests, indirectly connected with agri- 
culture, which had also suffered. <A few 
years ago, there were ninety-five thriving 
distilleries in Ireland, which not only sup- 
plied the home consumption, but exported 
large quantities of spirits, previous to the 
last change in taxation introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman. A Return lately 
made to an order of the House, showed, 
that instead of ninety-five, there were 
only twenty distilleries now in operation. 
Clearly, the stoppage of these seventy-five 
distilleries must have been attended with 
serious consequences tothe commerce and 
general interests of the country. Such es- 
tablishments were valuable, not only in 
the returns brought into the country for 
what they exported, but as affording good 
and accessible markets to the growers of 
corn. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted that taxation was a thing griev- 
ous and heavy to be borne, and that it 
should be imposed only from necessity ; 
but his hon. and gallant Friend went fur- 
ther, and stated that the relative propor- 
tions of taxation ought to be adjusted ac- 
cording to the Articles of the Union. All 
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that his hon. and gallant Friend had said 
was, that taxation had a great deal to do 
with the decline of prosperity in Ireland, 
and the remission of taxation might have 
much to do with a revival of prosperity. 
He would therefore support his hon. and 
gallant Friend, should he go to a division. 
At all events, there would be one good re- 
sult from the debate. It would show the 
sympathy that was evinced for Ireland by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by 
hon. Members on both sides of the House. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to take 
advantage of the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend for the purpose of calling 
attention to an issue less wide than that 
which had been raised by him—namely, 
to the lamentable condition of the western 
parts of Ireland. In the year before the 
last there was a failure in fuel and food, 
and the privations of the lower classes 
were extreme. Last year, so far as fuel 
was concerned, the state of affairs was 
better, and food was cheap, but the poor 
were unable to avail themselves of those 
advantages in consequence of the inade- 
quacy of employment. It was easy to 
account for that. The better class of 
farmers had lost so heavily by the great 
mortality among the sheep, owing to 
heavy and incessant rain, and by the de- 
ficiency in the wheat crop, that they were 
unable to give more employment than was 
absolutely necessary. ‘The landlords in 
the west were similarly situated; they had 
not received their rents, and their means 
of giving employment were circumscribed. 
When the Irish Members represented that 
state of things, they were told they were 
exaggerating, and bringing forward fic- 
titious cases of distress. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) was told 
that his facts and figures were quite 
fallacious, and his complaints were dis- 
missed with uncommotly little ceremony. 
In fact, the Irish people might have bee 
addressed in this way — 

“ O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint, 

Agricolas !”” 
‘ But they did not know their happiness, 
and they went about exaggerating the 
evils of their condition. But the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
bringing in his Budget fully substantiated 
all that his hon. Friend and the other Irish 
Members had stated. It was not a plea- 
sant thing to be told, if not in so many 
words, at least by hints, that they were like 
beggars standing in the highway, simulat- 
ing fictitious diseases and asking for alms. 


Mr. Longfield 
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But the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done away with all those imputations, for 
he informed the House that within the last 
three years Ireland had lost no less than 
£12,000,000 worth of her agricultural 
produce, or, in other words, a sum equal 
to the whole annual valuation of the 
country. Suppose such a calamity had 
fallen upon England, what would have 
been the consequence? When, not long 
ago, a calamity fell upon Lancashire every 
hand in England was outstretched, and 
even in Ireland they contributed with a 
hearty good will, though their means were 
too scanty to add much to the contributions 
of this country. In Lancashire there was 
the richest community in the world, and 
the people who had to support the calamity 
were men who for years had been extend- 
ing their operations and accumulating vast 
fortunes. But the landlords in Ireland 
were in a totally different position; they 
had not the means, however anxious they 
might be, to alleviate the distress. He 
had received letters day after day from 
gentlemen in the west of Ireland, in whom 
he placed the utmost reliance, and they 
informed him that in Connemara and along 
the western seaboard the privations which 
the people were enduring were something 
terrible. The relief committee of the town 
of Galway, which was composed of persons 
of all religious denominations, stated in its 
report of the 23rd of January last that 
the aspect of the town was positively 
frightful ; that there were 850 unemployed 
artisans, 756 unemployed labourers, 1,100 
orphans and infirm persons, representing 
altogether 9,130 of the population of Gal- 
way and the vicinity in absolute desti- 
tution. A subscription list was opened, 
and nearly £1,000 was collected. At the 
same time, those privations were borne 
with exemplary patience, and there was 
an almost total absence of crime in the 
town of Galway. This was the alternative 
which the Irish labourers had—that if 
they stayed at home, they stayed to be 
starved ; andif they emigrated to America, 
they went probably there to be shot or to 
waste away their lives in the swamps of 
Tennessee and Georgia, or to be instru- 
mental in killing brave men who had ever 
received their countrymen with hospitality. 
It might be asked, if the Irish labourers 
were in so distressed a condition, how 
could they find the means of getting to 
America; but he replied, that at that mo- 
ment ample inducements were offered to 
active men, able to handle a rifle, to set 
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out for America. It was sad that the | that country he might have considerable 
sister of a wealthy and happy country influence in doing away with all those 
like England should be in such a state of ; petty obstacles und impediments which 
perpetual misery. Earl Russell, in writing | were raised, not by the heads of depart- 
to Mr. Scarlett, recently said that discon- | ments, but by subordinate agents. If the 
tent, if general, must be well founded. | right hon. Gentleman would do that, he 
At the present moment, whatever might might avert a vast amount of mischief, 
be the cause, there was no doubt that dis- | and even loss of human life, in the west 
content prevailed throughout the whole of | of Ireland, and prevent another great ex- 
Ireland. The Chancellor of the Exche- odus, like that which took place during 
quer said he could not admit what he call- | the year of the Irish famine. The House 
ed a geographical expenditure, and that must bear in mind, that the people, when 
equality of taxation was the basis of poli- | thus driven from their country, took with 
tical equality. He had also talked of the | them a feeling of enmity to England, which 
difficulty of sending down a local shower of | not only rankled in their own breasts, but 
wealth upon a particular part of the com-' which they bequeathed to their children. 
munity. Now, he (Mr. Gregory) did not | Though the House had cried out upon the 
ask for such a shower to be poured over; hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
Ireland ; but what he complained of was | for saying that every Irishmen who went 
that Ireland, like the fleece they read of in , abroad carried with him a feeling of bitter 
the Bible, remained dry while everything | animosity against England, the statement 
else around it was saturated with the de-| was perfectly true. The rule of Lord Eg- 
scending dew. What was given to Ireland | lington, however, showed that discontent 
was, in the first place, given grudgingly; | was not a perpetual element in Ireland ; 
and, in the second place, it was given, | and if the Government manifested a dis- 
as far as possible, in a manner to prove | position really to ameliorate the condition 
nugatory. ‘the Chancellor of the Exche-|of that country, the House would not 
quer referred to the Galway subsidy, and | again be troubled with debates such as the 
seemed to imply that the Government had | present. 

made avery great concession on the matter,| Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
and had behaved with remarkable liberality | thought that to go the root of Irish distress 
to Ireland. Now, it was suppposed that| they must discuss the relations between 
that contract (which the noble Lord at the | landlord and tenant. He cherished no 
head of the Government expressly stated | extreme opinions on the ‘subject, but he 
was given because, though public expen- | thought that they would not pay due atten- 
diture for similar purposes was widely | tion to the feelings of the people unless 
spread through England, there was no| they took that matter into consideration. 
public expenditure of the same kind in| It was idle to talk about taxation in con- 
Ireland) was a new contract. When it | nection with distress. Taxation related to 
was pointed out that the contract, by an | those who had got money in their pockets. 
accidental admission, contained the same} A distressed man was not taxed at all, be- 
time table for summer or winter, the Go-| cause he had nothing to pay with, and 
vernment insisted on treating it as an old| therefore relief from taxation would do 
one; but when it suited the purpose of | him do no good. 

the Government, they treated it as if it} Mr. COGAN said, it was truly a melan- 
were a new contract. That was part of} choly duty for an Irish Representative to 
the system of which the people of Ireland | be compelled to confirm the statements of 
complained. There was an endeavour made | the hon. Member with regard to the dis- 
in the west of Ireland to obtain a loan| tress in Ireland. He (Mr. Cogan) came 
from Government for a most important | from one of the counties in Leinster, which 
public work, which would have caused a| were in better circumstances than the west 
vast deal of employment—namely, the | of Ireland, yet even in the most favoured 
construction of a large harbour of refuge ; | counties he felt that there was considerable 
but by the mode in which the Government | distress—a fact which had been admitted 
treated the Galway contract it was found | by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
impossible to carry this intention into | financial statemeut, though he regretted to 
effect. He was sure that the right hon.| say some of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Baronet the Secretary for Ireland was anx- | colleagues had denied it, and had thus 
ious to alleviate the distress in Ireland, | damped the efforts that the benevolence of 
and with his knowledge and experience of | the county might have made for its alle- 
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viation. They had had three bad seasons 
in Ireland, which of course in a great de- 
gree accounted for the distress which pre- 
vailed in that country. He would, how- 
ever, remind the House that they did not 
ask for a grant from the Consolidated Fund, 
but only for an inquiry before a Committee 
of the House into the causes of the distress, 
and the question of the taxation of Ireland. 
There were permanent causes in operation, 
and remedies were required, one of which 
was the settlement on a satisfactory basis 
of the relation between landlord and tenant 
—a matter of great difficulty, but still not 
impossible to be achieved. Another cause 
of the want of prosperity in Ireland was 
the want of religious equality in that 
country. If there ought to be equality of 
taxation, there ought to be equality in re- 
gard to religious rights. In England there 
was a Church, which was the Church of 
the vast majority of the people, endowed 
by the State. In Ireland there was a 
Church which was a Church of a very in- 
considerable portion of the Irish people. 
Whilst such an anamolous state of things 
existed, he did not think we could hope 
that Ireland would increase in a proper 
ratio of prosperity. It was no doubt a 
cheering circumstance for that House, and 
particularly for Members from Ireland, to 
see that the right hon. Baronet was at last 
about to identify himself with movements 
in Ireland. The right hon. Baronet had 
been represented in the papers as having 
taken a part at a meeting in the City yes- 
terday, the object of which was not to 
raise £50,000 for the relief of distress in 
Ireland, but for the purpose of sustaining 
a peripatetic system of proselytizing. It 
was cheering to see that a change had at 
last taken place in the conduct of the right 
hon. Baronet. That was the only relief 
to be given to the peaple in West Con- 
naught, and the right hon. Baronet thought 
it becoming in him to identify himself 
with that aggressive movement against the 
faith of a large portion of the Irish people. 
He would ask whether it was becoming in 
a Minister to take such a part? So far as 
his experience and his reading of history 
went he thought that a Minister in the 
delicate position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was sent over to Ireland to pre- 
side over a Roman Catholic people—for 
the people of Ireland were a Roman Ca- 
tholic people—the majority were Roman 
Catholic—should be more prudent. If the 
right hon. Gentleman were to seek peace, 
aud to endeavour to soften down the reli- 
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gious animosities which prevailed in Ire- 
land, and which were the root of so man 
evils in that country, it would be far better 
than proselytizing. The position of the 
Chief Secretary was one which required 
extreme prudence, and that quality the 
right hon. Gentleman had not exhibited 
while in office. He deeply regretted the 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
step upon which he (Mr. Cogan) had taken 
the liberty of commenting. The right 
hon. Gentleman had denied the existence 
of distress in Ireland, but the House now 
knew that great poverty existed there, and 
that that placed the people in a position of 
great temptation. He would not attribute 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he be- 
lieved that the people of West Connaught 
would be better tools to work upon while 
suffering from poverty ; but he would say 
that the removal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman from the office which he filled 
would be among the remedies for the re- 
moval of the distress in Ireland. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL: Sir, this debate 
has rather extended beyond the original 
limits contemplated by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite. According to his 
notice, he directed attention only to the 
question of the taxation of Ireland, to 
which my right hon. Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has, I think, conclu- 
sively replied. After the discussion had 
followed its legitimate course my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Gregory), without any notice, introduced 
the question of distress in the west of Ire- 
land and made a lengthy statement as to 
the Galway contract; and now the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
deemed it proper to make a very severe 
attack upon myself for having, as he 
alleged, taken part in a movement for 


proselytizing West Connaught, and hav- 


ing refused to relieve the distress in order 
to assist that object. 

Mr. COGAN explained, that he had ex- 
pressly said he would not attribute such a 
motive for denying relief to the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Sire ROBERT PEEL: I am glad to 
hear the hon. Gentleman say so. I can 
hardly suppose that there is any one in 
this House who knows me who could 
imagine me capable of such conduct. I 
must, however, boldly avow, that when I 
accepted the position of Chief Secretary — 
which I know I fill very unworthily ; at 
all events, in the eyes of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—I never intended to give up my 
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own feelings in regard to religious obser- 
vances. It is true that I attended the 
meeting yesterday ; but when I entered the 
room, I had no intention whatever of ad- 
dressing it. I went there merely because 
I had read a book called Good News from 
Ireland, and I was anxious to hear what 
could be said in support of the cause. It 


was only after Lord Harrowby had spoken | 


that I took any share in the meeting. The 
noble Lord said, that having taken a part 
in all the great Liberal measures, such as 
the Catholic Emancipatian Act and the 
grant to Maynooth, he did not feel himself 
precluded from attending such meetings. 
I went there merely for the purpose of 
listening to the views of gentlemen deeply 
attached to their own religious faith, but, 
on the same ground as the noble Earl, I 
did not think myself precluded from 
moving a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
So far from making any allusion to an 
aggressive movement on the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, such an expression never fell from 
my lips, and I am bound to say that I con- 
sider myself perfectly free to attend meet- 
ings of that sort where both the Primate of 
England and the Primate of Ireland are 
present. 

The question of the taxation of Ireland 
has been fully disposed of by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, but the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman dwelt very much on the 
decrease of population in Ireland between 
1841 and 1861, which he says amounts to 
at least 2,000,000. I cannot say that I 
look upon that diminution of population 
altogether with feelings of regret, because 
it is quite certain that it was owing in a 
great degree to the fact that the people did 
not find adequate remuneration for their 
labour. Still, I entirely dissent from the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory) that the Irish who emigrate 
to foreign countries carry with them a feel- 
ing of hatred to this country. I believe 
they carry with them feelings of strong 
regard and sympathy for England. [A 
ery of “Oh, oh!”’] Well, then, those who 
do not, do no harm to the realm in carrying 
their disaffection elsewhere. I candidly 
admit that a great emigration has taken 
place, and even at the present moment a 
great amount is still going on. The emi- 
gration of the present time fur exeeeds that 
of last year and the year before. No 
doubt, great inducements are held out to 
strong and vigorous young Irishmen to take 
service in the United States. It is impos- 
sible for the Government directly to in- 
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terfere, but we have taken pains to point 
out to these people that the fact of their 
being invited to assist in railway works 
did not preclude their being asked to enlist 
in the service of the United States as soon 
as they land in America—a service in 
which Irishmen are treated not in the 
fairest manner. The decrease in the popu- 
lation between 1841 and 1861 amounts, I 
believe, to 2,751,000; but the population 
at that time was not proportionate to the 
wealth of Ireland, or to the fund from 
which labour was to be paid. In 1841 
you had 13,464,000 acres of arable land 
under cultivation; in 1851 there were 
14,802,581; and in 1861, 15,320,000; 
showing an increase of nearly 2,000,000 
acres of arable land under cultivation, 
as opposed to a diminution of the popu- 
lation of 2,751,000. My hon. Friend 
behind me has said that I expressed my 
disbelief as to the existence of distress in 
Ireland, or at least that I had talked of 
fictitious cases of distress being brought 
forward—that I had said it was exagge- 
rated, and that I had no sympathy with 
them. Such, I can assure the House, is 
not the case with me. An hon. Gentle- 
man brought forward cases of alleged 
deaths by starvation, and I certainly 
showed that in those particular cases, at 
all events, he was mistaken. But I never 
denied in this House that there had been 
considerable pressure, and I would frankly 
own that for a time there was a greater 
amount of distress than there has been 
for some years. But if Providence will 
only bless the produce of the land 
for this season, I confidently anticipate 
that the harvest will be so abundant 
and that fuel will be so plentifully housed 
for the winter service, that we shall not 
have that pressure upon our poorer classes 
which has undoubtedly afflicted them for 
the last few seasons. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has alluded to the question of 
savings banks, and told us that there has 
been a diminution in the amount invested 
in those banks. I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of making some inquiries into this 
question, and I have ascertained the num- 
ber of depositors during the four years 1857 
to 1860. In 1857 there were 57,756 depost- 
tors; in 1858, 59,853; in 1859, 65,504; and 
in 1860, 69,294; thus showing that there 
has been a regular and permanent increase 
in the number of depositors during these 
years, Asto the amount of deposits, in 
1857 the amount was £1,775,000; in 1858, 
£2,804,000; in 1859, £2,530,000; and in 
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1860, £2,142,000; showing a slight di- 
minution in later years, but not to that 
extent which one would have supposed ; 
and it must be remembered, too, that in 
these years Post Office savings banks were 
not established. We are doing what we 
can to promote their establishment, and 
no doubt they will be as successful in Ire- 
land as they have been in this country. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman was rather cloudy in the 
matter of the statistics of taxation, and 
certainly if he was cloudy on that, I can- 
not pretend to follow him in his statistics 
of the decrease of the average yield of the 
crops. You would hardly believe what a 
rainy country Ireland is. I have here 
statistics as to the rainfall of Ireland, and 
I find we actually had, in 1862, 221 days, 
or rather more than seven months of rain 
in Ireland. I ask, then, how is it possi- 
ble that wheat can come to perfection un- 
der such circumstances? Though there 
may be a decrease in the total extent of 
land under cereal or other green crops, 
there has been a great increase in the 
amount of flax cultivation. The total 
amount of land under flax cultivation in 
Ireland amounts to 147,957 acres. I am 
quite ready to admit that the district of 
Erris and some parts of Mayo are much 
exposed to the vicissitudes arising from 
variety of climate, and to suffer from the 
want of sufficient means and from de- 
fective sustenance; but I believe exer- 
tions have been made, and exertions are 
being made at this moment, to my certain 
knowledge, to relieve that distress. My 
hon. Friend read a Report which referred 


to astate of things that existed on the | 
30th of January in the present year ; but | 


things have greatly improved since then. 
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“ Comparing the last year with the present in 
other respects, and keeping in view the condition 
of the indigent classes only, as distinguished from 
the lowest of the farming-class, we have, during 
the present season, the advantages of much greater 
cheapness of food, abundance of fuel instead of 
great scarcity ; and notwithstanding the stormy 
and wet weather in December and January, there 


| has been, on the whole, a season free from any 


severe degree of cold ; and the spring, so far as it 
has proceeded, has been unusually mild and fine. 
The -favourable influence of these circumstances 
on the condition of the labouring poor is already 
observable in the progressive decline in the num- 
ber in the workhouses, the maximum number ap- 
pearing to have been reached on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary 1863, or three weeks sooner than in 1862, 
and having since decreased from 66,976 to 64,619,” 
Of course, I cannot be supposed to go into 
the question of the Galway contract at this 
moment; but I think that business has 
been disposed of in a manner that is satis- 
factory to the Irish people; and I have 
always supported them in their applica- 
tions on the subject. I hope the contract 
may be a source of immense improvement to 
Ireland. I look forward to it with my best 
wishes that the town of Galway, in which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
County must feel so interested, may have its 
resources developed to the greatest extent 
possible. Iam unwilling to trouble the 
House at greater length, seeing that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) is 
anxious to speak; but though I may be 
travelling somewhat out of the matter 
under discussion now, I will just observe 
that there is another question on which I 
had not an opportunity of addressing the 
House, and the further discussion of which 
will, I trust, be delayed till next Session, 
when the case can be gone into in a more 
satisfactory manner. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County commenced his observations by 


Many thousands of pounds have been eon- | say ing he thought that since the Union the 


tributed through the generous charity of | 


prosperity of Ireland had decreased. I do 


others, and have gone into the district to | not think that a reference to facts and 


which that Report refers. [Mr. Grecory: 
The spring work is over now.| Yes, the 
spring work is over, and I dare say there | 


is some pressure, but the pressure is nothing 
The annual Report of | 


like what it was. 
the Poor Law Commissioners shows, that 
whilst the annual ratable value of pro- 
perty allover Ireland is £12,570,000, the 
average poundage of the rates made in 
1861 was 1s.14d., and theaverage poundage 
of the rates made in 1862, ls. 2d., being 
an increase of only three farthings ; and in 
the 14th section of that Report the Com- 
missioners state— 


Sir Robert Peel 





statistics will bear him out in that view. 
I believe, that with the exception of the 
last three years, no country in Europe 
probably has made such immense strides 
in the material characteristics of civiliza- 
tion as Ireland has since the year 1852. 
Between the years 1851 and 1861 the 
population decreased in a most remarkable 
degree ; but we must recollect that this 
decrease in population has led to a most 
remarkable decrease in crime. While the 
decrease in population has been at the rate 
of about 12 per cent, the decrease in crime 
has been actually at the rate of upwards 
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of 400 per cent. In 1851 the population | of the Exchequer was complimented on 
was 6,552,385; in 1861 it was 5,764,543. | his statement by my right hon. Friend 
The number of indictable offences tried at | who has just sat down, and that, no doubt, 
the assizes in the former year was 24,684, | is part of the duty of the Secretary to the 
whereas in 1861 it was only 5,586. In| Lord Lieutenant. He said that the reply 
1851 the number of murders was 118; in | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
1861 it was only 30. In 1851 the at-| conclusive, and I have no doubt that in 
tempts to murder were 14; in 1861 they | his mind that reply was conclusive. The 
were only 4. In 1851 the conspiracies to| Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was 
murder were 10, in 1861 they were none. | impossible for a gentleman constituted as 
In 1851 the number committed for riot | he was to feel like an Irishman. Well, 
was 1,827; in 1861 it was 449. The|I quite agree with him, for I think it im- 
number of attempts to rescue—an offence | possible that a gentleman of his philoso- 
which strikingly indicates a disorganized | phical and placid temperament could feel 
state of society—was in 1851 1,915; in| like the natives of that classical country. 
1861 it was 224. These figures show, that | As I gathered it, the burden of his speech 
while the decrease of population was about | was, that we should submit patiently to 
12 per cent, the decrease of crime was up- | the taxation imposed upon us, and should 
wards of 400 per cent. They also clearly | makeno complaint. He said that the Par- 
show this—that crime and poverty are | liament of England is not unjust. I agree 
inseparably connected. If the present} with him, and it is because I believe that 
season prove favourable, if the prospects | the English Parliament is not unjust, that 
of the spring and early summer are ful-| I think the facts suggested by this Motion 
filled, I have every hope that we shall see | demand and deserve inquiry. The Chan- 
the prosperity of Ireland reach that con-|cellor of the Exchequer said, that fiscal 
dition of development of which it gave so | inequality between two independent king- 
much promise in 1859. In conclusion, I | doms was a bad thing. But, in my opinion, 
have only to express a hope that the hon. | he forgot the terms of the Motion, which 
and gallant Gentleman will be satisfied | are, let me remind him, “ to bring before 
with the interesting debate to which his| the notice of the House the present de- 
Motion has given rise, and not press us to| pressed condition of Ireland,” — and this 
a division. is a question of fact—“ together with the 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The Motion made | amount of taxation imposed on the coun- 
by my hon. and gallant Friend is one-that | try, and to move for a Select Committee to 
affects the interests of the kingdom. It| inquire into the causes.of such depression 
has been met by two Ministers of the|and the effects of the taxation she now 
Crown — the right hon. Gentleman the} bears.” The fallacy of the Chancellor's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the right | statement consists in assuming that my 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary to the | hon. and gallant Friend the mover of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The right hon. Baro-| Resolution wishes to establish a system of 
net has been furnished by the heads of| fiscal inequality between the two coun- 
Departments with bundles of papers, for} tries. Now, what my hon. and gallant 
which I give them much credit; and| Friend demanded, was that the principles 
having perplexed himself by a study of | asserted at the Union shouid be respected, 
those papers, he has endeavoured, I am | and that seems to me a very just demand. 
sure unintentionally, to puzzle the House. | Bnt the distress being admitted, the in- 
He tells us that there has been extensive | quiry is to be into the amount of taxution, 
emigration from Ireland. We were aware | and there are two modes of getting redress 
of that. He says that Ireland is a rainy | —one according to the suggestion of the 
country. No doubt of it. He observes | Chancellor of the Exchequer, by establish- 
that wheat will not grow to perfection | ing inequality in the taxation of the two 
there. Some will say ‘‘ay” and others | countries, and another by a general re- 
will say “no” to that. He remarks that | duction of the taxation on both kingdoms. 
the cultivation of flax has increased in| I agree with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
Ireland. I think he makes that state-| quer that there is a great difficulty, no 
ment on the authority of a gentleman who | matter what may be the pressure upon 
wrote a pamphlet to prove that all the|one part of the kingdom, in contending 
facts stated with respect to Ireland by the | for a different system of taxation, as regards 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Bud-| that part of the kingdom. But it is rea- 
get speech were wrong. ‘The Chancellor | sonable to inquire whether Ireland or Scot- 
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land is able to bear, in the present position 
of either kingdom, the amount of taxation 
imposed upon it, and then to inquire whe- 
ther the taxation might not generally be 
reduced as regards the whole Empire. It 
would be an important result of this Mo- 


tion if the representatives of Ireland were | 


obliged to look into the general taxation of 
the country, and seek for a common remedy 
by a diminution of the common burden. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would clear the ground of general topics, 
and he disposed—very fairly, I admit—of 
the topic of absenteeism. Now, we must 
allow that it is beyond the power of the 
Government to effect-a change in that 
respect, though in former times laws were 
imposed by strong-minded Sovereigns in 
repression of absenteeism. King Henry 
VIII. locked up in the Tower any absentee 
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quer in bringing forward the Budget. 
His description then produced a great im- 
pression in Ireland, and it is no use for 
the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to 
bring down bundles of papers sent him by 
the clerks of the different offices, because 
here, in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget speech, is really the ground for 
this Motion. After stating that the value 
of four items—the oats, wheat, potato 
crop, and one-third of the actual value of 
the live stock —in Ireland was, from 1856 
to 1860, on an average, £39,437,000 per 
annum, the right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued :— 

“In 1860-1 it fell to £34,893,000, a decrease of 
£4,544,000; in 1861-2 there was a further fall to 
| £29,077,000—a decrease of £10,360,000. In 
| 1862-3, low as was the point previously reached, 
| it descended yet lower, and fell to £27,327,000, 


| from the former average of £39,437,000 ; thus 





who had an estate in Ireland, whom he | showing a decrease of somewhat above twelve mil- 
caught wandering in England, and who did | lions sterling. This amount equals nearly one- 
not go home and mind his busines. Bat) tl of te tal cinta al of te 
I quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- | rincipal items or constituents of agricultural 
man that at the present day it would be | a It falls not very far short of the full 
impossible to propose any tax on absentees. | amount of the established annual valuation of the 
We can only regret that they do not re-| country, which is £13,400,000.” (3 Hansard, 
turn to their own country, the climate of | °!**- 208 ] 

which would have a good effect upon | Now, there is proof of the depression in 
them, though it does sometimes rain in | Ireland ; and if this depression is to go on 
that part of the world. The Chancellor | much longer in the ratio pointed out by 
of the Exchequer said, that the people | the right hon. Gentleman, there will be 
of Ireland resembled the people of the! nothing left to inquire into, which will 
Ionian Islands, and that they were very | very much simplify the labour of the 
perverse, because they wished that any Ministry. Sir, we submit to the justice 
little taxes which might be raised amongst | of the House that the startling facts here 
them, should be spent in their own, stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
country. According to the right hon. ! make out a case, not for the introduction 
Gentleman, speaking on this subject with | of any crude principles of taxation, but for 
peculiar means of knowledge, this was a serious inquiry into the causes which 
one of the delusions which prevailed in | have led to such results. 

the Ionian Islands. But I venture to| As to emigration, thereis something very 
think that those delusions will soon be! awful in the statements which have been 
dispelled by the new Government, and made upon this subject. The results shown 
that some Greek Chancellor of the Exche- | by the census of 1861 would mislead any 
quer will soon arise, who will teach the hon. Gentleman who relied upon them, 
inhabitants of the Ionian Isles the prin-| though even these show a diminution in 
ciples inculcated this evening—that no-| the population of 2,000,000. But that is 
thing is so fertilizing, nothing so im- | all changed now, for the emigration lately 
proving, as the increase of the burden of|has been as large as ever it was. A 
taxation. The next assertion of the right | Roman Catholic gentleman in Clare told 
hon. Gentleman is, that we ought not to| me recently, that if there was not a good 
inquire into the distress in Ireland, be-| harvest, there would be from the south 
cause this distress is only temporary. | and west of Ireland, not an emigration, 
Now, if he had proved that proposition, | but an exodus. Another gentleman, to 
his argument would have been conclusive. | whom I mentioned that statement, said, 
But that the House may understand that | “‘Oh, he is wrong. Ifit is a bad harvest, 
we are not altogether without grounds| there will, no doubt, be a considerable 
for this Motion, let me read a few words | emigration ; but if it is a good one, the 


spoken by the Chancellor of the Exche- people will go off with the proceeds, and 


Mr. Whiteside 
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the emigration will be much greater.” | 
We are just now placing a King over a 
kingdom where he will have about a mil- 
lion of subjects, and let us not forget the 
startling fact that within the last few years 
twice that number of subjects have been 
lost by emigration to Her Majesty the 
Queen of these realms. Although the 
emigration has been more extensive from | 
the west and south than from the north, 
that is no reason why a man who looks 
to the general condition of the country 
should not direct the attention of Parlia- 
ment to facts of so awful a character. 
Well, then, these are the circumstances 
upon which we base a demand for inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
Wwe were quite mistaken as to the expendi- 
ture, and that, looking at various items, 
and at the cost of the constabulary, more 
money is expended in Ireland than in 
Scotland. Now, I do not know how that 
may be, but I have always had the im- 
pression that the Scotch take pretty good 
care of themselves, and get a fair share of 
whatever is going. I say, however, that 
it is fair matter of inquiry whether justice 
is done, not in a particular case, but as to 
the general expenditure in Ireland. Then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
us consolation, and told us, as balm in! 
Gilead, that we had the income tax. He’ 
assured us that in Ireland we have cer- 
tain allowances in respect of the income 
tax over and above those enjoyed in Eng- 
land; but I doubt that fact, and would 
like to have it ascertained. Altogether, | 
I do not think that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer showed much philosophy 
in dwelling upon these small points when | 
dealing with so grave a subject as that’ 
I re-| 
member, when Earl Russell was a Mem- | 
ber of this House, that he alluded to a 
Report which was laid on the table from | 
a gentleman who was sent as a Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the cost of adminis- | 
tering the Poor Law in Ireland. That’! 
cost was estimated at £300,000, but the | 
Poor Law was scarcely imposed before it | 
mounted up to £2,000,000 a year. That! 
has been borne; and if you look to the! 
general charges imposed on the country, | 
my hon. and gallant Friend will, I think, 
be found to be substantially right in what 
he has asserted. We do not want to es- 
cape our proper burden; but we say that 
the facts which have been stated, and | 
which cannot be controverted, demand in- 
vestigation from the wisdom of this House. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer says the 
people must bear their share of burdens, 
and favoured us with several other poli- 
tical truisms on this question; but, I ask, 
what is the value of his statistics and of 
his political knowledge—what is the use 


of his political ability and of his position 


in the country, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man can only sum up the taxes we pay, 
and tell us to be thankful? I do not think 
he made a single suggestion or held out a 
single hope. I could understand a Mi- 
nister saying that an inquiry may be long 
or discursive, and that at this period of the 
Session we ought not to undertake it. He 
did notsay that Committees of Inquiry have 
not been granted upon less important sub- 
jects. He did not say that it was not right 
to send a Commissioner into Lancashire to 
find out means of employment for the people 
there; nor do I, because I think the exem- 
plary conduct of the operatives demands our 
utmost efforts to relieve their sufferings. 
But I want to know, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer opposes the Motion, ought 
we not to have expected some hope, some 
suggestion—not in the shape of public 
money given as a boon, but as a principle 
of policy by which the resources of the 
country might be opened, and its prosperity 
encouraged? But neither the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer nor the Chief Secretary 
seemed to have half an idea upon the sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
Returns about the sums deposited in the 
savings banks in every year except the 
two last years, which are the important 
periods. He talked about the increase of 
the growth of flax, but he suggested no- 
thing. As the Minister has nothing to 
propose in the face of this important state- 
ment, verified by his own speech, what 
can we do but submit the case to the 
House, and ask whether a diminution in 
the population of two millions and a half— 
a rapidly increasing diminution, and a 
statement of figures such as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has laid upon the table, 
do not deserve inquiry? A mere mention 
of taxation not pressed upon Ireland is no 
answer. You must regulate taxation ac- 
cording to the ability of the country to 
bear it. Itis unwise to oppress the ener- 
gies and exhaust the resources of a nation. 

I have now only to refer to two points 
brought into the discussion by the hon. 
Members for King’s County and Kildare. 
The hon. Member for King’s County finds 
the true source of the difficulty in the law 
of landlord and tenant. I think that is 
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a very small view to take of a very large 


question. He said that no Bill had been 
brought forward upon that subject, but 
scores of Bills of that kind would not 
lessen the existing distress. Then comes 
the hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan), 
who has his nostrum, us the hon. Member 
for the King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
has his crotchet. The hon. Member for 
Kildare always starts the Church question, 
and says, ‘ All will be right if we get rid 
of the Church.” [ ‘Hear, hear!’’] I hear that 
cheer, but it is no argument. One hon. 
Gentleman has his crotchet about the law 
of landlord and tenant, and the other 
starts this crotchet of the Church. Now, 
there are a great number of acres of land 
belonging to the Church. I wanted to as- 
certain how many tenants of the Church 
had been able to save money enough to 
buy the fee simple of the land they rented 
under a wise Act of Parliament giving 
tenants of Church lands a right of pre- 
emption. Will the House believe that 
nearly two-thirds of the land has been 
bought by the tenants upon equitable 
terms? Will any hon. Gentleman who 
declaims against the Church give his 
tenants the benefit of the same just 
principle? I am sure that the tenants 
upon the remaining one-third of the 
Church land, if they could be ques- 


tioned upon the subject, would implore | 


the hon. Gentleman not to start up with 


that attack upon the Church. Now, we} 


have heard of the grievance of the tithe 
rent charge. Two calculations have been 
sent to me of the amount paid by the Ro- 


man Catholic gentry of Ireland, one shows | 


the amount at £30,000, and the other 
£27,000. What does the House think of 
that as a grievance? If the charge were 
remitted, no tenant would gain the thou- 
sandth part of a farthing, and certainly 
upon the question of Irish distress the sub- 
ject is out of place. Iam sorry the hon. 
Gentleman thought it necessary to intro- 
duce that question. He seems to think 
that we should apologize for being Pro- 


testants. [‘‘No!”] He said, “ You must | 


not call us a Church, because the nation to 
all intents and purposes is Roman Catho- 
lic.” Thatisamistake. [‘‘ No!’] Well, 
that is a contradiction. I have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the substance 
of the classification Returns of inhabitants 
and professions, which are not yet pre- 
sented, and the Protestants are in a ma- 
jority of two to one. A leading manufac- 


turer in Ulster told me that in the whole 
Mr. Whiteside 
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| province there was not one employer of 
labour who was not a Protestant. But 
were the Roman Catholic labourers worse 
paid? No. The capital and skill of these 
men were employed to develop the re- 
sources of the wholecountry. I think, as 
the Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland have 
all that they can fairly ask for—they have 
a great majority of the bench, the whole 
administration of justice is in their hands, 
they being in a minority of one-third—it 
is not fair nor generous to represent to the 
Parliament that they are suffering under a 
grievance. If you were to expel from 
Ireland all the Protestants, as some wish, 
you would have a very curious country 
left. Hon. Gentlemen should not say that 
they, the Roman Catholics, are exclusively 
the nation. No doubt the peasantry are 
mainly Roman Catholics, and no one la- 
ments more than I do that there is suffer- 
| ing among that class. Because Ulster is 
more prosperous, I do not shut my eyes to 
the distress in the west. You cannot have 
a prosperous country where one portion is 
flourishing and another is depressed. But 
although we are Protestants, and you can- 
not change us, still we mean well for our 
country ; we have as great a stake in it 
as you Catholics have. It is because we 
wish well to our country that we desire to 
have an investigation into its condition 
conducted by impartial English Members, 
and therefore I think the matter of this 
Motion is deserving of the consideration of 
| this House. 

| Mr. MAGUIRE: I do not intend, Sir, 
| nor is at all necessary, that I should enter 
,into the general question so ably brought 
under the notice of the House by my hon. 
and gallant Friend. It has been already 
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so well dealt with by him and by other. 


hon. Members, that it would be waste of 
time for me to do more than incidently 
notice one or two points in reference to it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer endea- 
voured to represent that Ireland was re- 
lieved from a large amount of taxation 
which is imposed upon England. But the 
land tax of England has its full equivalent 
| in the quit rents of Ireland; and the in- 
| habited house-tax and the assessed taxes, 
if imposed on Ireland, would not produce 
more than about £50,000 each, or £100,000 
on the whole. We are told by the same 
| high authority that we obtain something 
like £1,500,000 a year from the Public 
Treasury. But £700,000 of that goes to 
the support of the Irish Police, which may 
be considered a force established as much 
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for Imperial as for local purposes—in fact, 
a local military force, taking the place of 
so much of the regular standing army. 
Now, one of the principal grievances of 
which Ireland has to complain, is this— 
that no portion of the public money is ex- 
pended in that country. Why, for instance, 
is there not a naval dockyard in Queens- 
town. During the Crimean war, a sum of 
£800,000, or indeed nearly £1,000,000 
was spent on Government works in the 
private dockyards of England and Scotland, 
while Queenstown was totally neglected, 
notwithstanding a promise made at the 
time of the Union, and repeatedly renewed 
afterwards, that a dockyard should be es- 
tablished there. It is not so much the 
pressure of Imperial taxation of which the 
Irish people complain as of the fact that 
her people have no share whatever of the 
public expenditure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
appears to labour under the impression that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan had become 
convinced that the statements repeatedly 
made by him as to the distress which he 
on several occasions represented as existing 
ia various parts of Ireland were exaggerated 
and inaccurate ; but the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan begs to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he is not impressed by any 
such conviction, and that, on the contrary, 
he has been sustained by sufficient evidence 
as to the truth and accuracy of every state- 
ment which he made to the House. I 
believe that in all cases I was justified by 
the existing facts, and borne out by the 
strongest evidence. Take, for instance, 
the description which I gave of distress in 
the Union of Skibbereen. The statements 
I made were contested, and the distress 
denied ; but I was afterwards fully vindi- 
cated by the official report of Mr. Horsley, 
the Poor Law Inspector. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside), in referring to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Cogan), sought to misrepresent the 
feelings of the Catholics of Ireland towards 
their Protestant brethren. I, as an Irish 
Catholic, assert that the Catholics of Ire- 
land entertain no feeling of ill-will and no 
feeling of jealousy towards the Protestants 
of Ireland. No doubt, I wish that all my 
countrymen were of the same religion as 
myself; but knowing that I cannot change 
Protestants into Catholics, I only beg and 
implore of Protestants that they will leave 
Catholics alone. The Catholics of Ireland 
would be quite satisfied to live in perfect 
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amity with the Protestants, if the Pro- 
testants—or rather a certain number of 
them—would not avail themselves of every 
miserable and wretched pretence to insult 
the feelings and attack the faith of the 
most helpless portion of the community. 
The right hon. Gentleman declared that he 
would not sacrifice or surrender a single 
iota of his opinion. I honour him for that 
declaration. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland made the 
same statement, adding that it was not be- 
cause he had assumed the office which he 
now holds that he was to surrender his 
religious opinions. Now, Sir, no one in 
Ireland wishes in any way to interfere 
with the opinions of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, or with the fitting expression 
of those opinions. He may hold any 
opinion he may please, without challenge 
or inquiry. But the right hon. Baronet 
ought to remember the delicate and re- 
sponsible position in which he is placed, 
by his taking on himself a most important 
and critical office without having had any 
great experience of public duties. Having 
assumed that office, so full of responsibi- 
lity, he was bound to be the more careful 
not to commit himself by any unhappy im- 
pulse. The conduct of the Irish Secretary 
is not one of the causes of the distress from 
which Ireland suffers, but it is one of those 
insults which is certainly an aggravation 
of her misery. As the Established Church 
has been referred to, I will only say this 
much in reference to it :—I do not believe 
it is the cause of the misery and wretched- 
ness of Ireland. If I believed so, I should 
be an idiot. But Ido say, its existence is 
a standing insult to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and a gross violation of the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. The right 
hon. Baronet the Irish Secretary, who at- 
tended the meeting of an aggressive body 
—a body aggressive to the religious faith 
of the Catholics of Ireland—says he went 
only to listen to what was to be said, and 
that he was impelled to go by his admira- 
tion of a work— Good News from Ireland. 
I assert that that pamphlet of the Rev. 
Mr. Garrett, which so charmed our Irish 
Secretary, is a mere trap for the religious 
credulity and fanaticism of England. I 
solemnly believe the whole thing a gigantic 
sham and humbug. I believe that a few 
men with white chokers find it to their 
advantage to keep up the delusion; and I 
deeply deplore that one of my countrymen, 
holding such a high position, and possess- 
ing such distinguished ability as the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, should give his coun- 
tenance and the prestige of his name to so 
miserable and contemptible an imposture. 
I shall read a passage from the account of 
the meeting of yesterday, as given in the 
Morning Advertiser of this day, that the 
House may judge of the harmless and in- 
nocent character of the society and the im- 
partiality of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who virtually and really presides over 
the affairs of a country which, according to 
the last census, contained 4,500,000 of 
Roman Catholics— 

“The Rev. Mr. Garrett (the author of the pam- 

phlet so much admired by the Chief Secretary) 
read a statement containing an account of the 
progress of the Church in West Connaught, and 
upholding the necessity of maintaining the war- 
fare at present waging against the Church of 
Rome.” 
The right hon. Baronet went to listen, but 
was induced to speak; and he took that 
fitting place and occasion of expressing his 
views upon this interesting topic. The 
right hon. Baronet made no reference by 
name to the Church of Rome. Not at all. 
But his allusions were not altogether a 
mystery. For instance, he contrasted the 
weapons used by the society, which he 
applauded, with those used by some other 
Church not mentioned. Weapons! Why, 
Sir, the weapons employed by this and si- 
milar societies are those from which every 
honourable mind shrinks with disgust— 
the weapons of force and corruption, and 
employed against the starving peasant to 
extort from him a nominal adhesion to a 
Church which in his inmost soul he abhors 
and detests. I would ask the House, and 
also the right hon. Baronet, what was the 
meaning of this allusion— 

“The weapons with which the society fought 
were not forged for the purpose of encroaching 
upon human thought, of ysurping spiritual power, 
or of defending ecclesiastical claims inconsistent 
with the interests of mankind.” 


I ask, is not this the true cant style in 
which allusion is made to the Church of 
Rome? I do not object to any Gentleman 
holding that opinion of the Church of 
Rome ; but I do not think it is manly in 
the Secretary for Ireland to hint his anta- 
gonism in that fashion to that Church, or 
to say afterwards that there was no allusion 
made to it. When first the right hon. 
Gentleman came to Ireland, he was guilty 
of more than one gross blunder. But the 


Irish people, who are a generous and for- 

giving people, were forgetting and forgiv- 

ing those blunders ; and surely it is not a 
Mr. Maguire 
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wise and prudent course for the right hon. 
Baronet to back up, by the weight and 
authority of his official position, this ag- 
gression upon the feelings and faith of the 
Catholic people of the country. The hon. 
Member for Kildare is right in holding that 
a matter of this kind is one that affects the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland, and the 
right hon. Baronet and his colleagues 
ought to have appreciated the grave in- 
discretion of which an Irish Secretary 
has been guilty, through the marked and 
impressive demonstration of indignation 
that came from the hon. Gentlemen below 
the gangway, who have been the consist- 
ent supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin says 
we cannot change the Protestants into Ca- 
tholics. Let that be admitted; but nei- 
ther can Catholics be changed into Protes- 
tants, and therefore the best and wisest 
thing which each can do, is to respect the 
faith and honour the fidelity of the other. 
I do appeal to English Gentlemen, and say 
— if you tax us, allow us at least to enjoy 
our religion free from these shameful en- 
croachments—do not bring the power of 
English gold and the aid of organized fa- 
naticism and hypocrisy for the futile pur- 
pose of endeavouring to undermine the 
faith which is deeply implanted in the 
heart of the humblest peasant who treads 
the soil of Ireland. I will say to my own 
countrymen also—let them abandon and 
discountenance these wretched proceed- 
ings, as the only and true means of estab- 
lishing Christian peace, and knitting to- 
gether the hearts of all men in amity and 
concord, whether they kneel at different 
altars, or adore their God with different 
forms. I may add that it is my intention 
to bring before the House on the 23rd 
inst., a Motion upon the tenant question, 
when I undertake to prove that the mise- 
rable condition of the agricultural classes 
is the main cause of the misery of the 
country. In conclusion I beg to thank my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for the 
Queen’s County, for the care and trouble 
he has devoted to the subject which he 
has brought with such ability before the 
House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would also 
support the Motion, not for the reasons 
stated, but because the reasons alleged had 
been so clearly and distinctly answered. 
He thought it desirable to give the pro- 
moters of the inquiry, in the calmness and 
quiet of a committee-room, the opportunity 
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of proving their statements, so that the 
Committee might arrive at some result 
that would guide the deliberations of that 
House. It was the height of absurdity 
to attribute the misery of Ireland to the 
existence of the Protestant Church in that 
country. Since he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House, he had never uttered 
a word offensive to the religious feelings 
of the Roman Catholics, but what he had 
ever contended for was that it was most 
anomalous and improper that this great 
Protestant kingdom should contribute pe- 
cuniarily and otherwise to the support 
and encouragement of a religion which its 
members believed to be opposed to the 
constitution of the country and dangerous 
to freedom. He thought that every possi- 
ble effort should be made to reclaim Roman 
Catholics, not so much from their religion, 
but to their allegiance to the sovereign, 
because it was his conviction that the 
teaching of the priesthood in Ireland was 
wholly inconsistent with that loyalty 
which the Irish, asa portion of the United 
Kingdom, owed to her Majesty. 

Lorp NAAS said, he did not wish, in 
the slightest degree, to deny the existence 
of distress in Ireland. No one knew of 
its existence better than he did. The 
class of small farmers never were poorer 
than at the present moment. For the last 
three years their distress, poverty, and 
suffering had been very great; but- he 
could not see how the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry at that period of the 
Session could have any effect in relieving 
that distress. The question was a very 
large one, the inquiry must necessarily be 
conducted in a very hurried manner, and 
could only hold out false hopes. He 
agreed that the whole question of relative 
taxation as regards England and Ireland 
deserved inquiry and revision; but they 
had acted for a great number of years on 
the principle that equality of taxation over 
all portions of the United Kingdom should 
be the rule. If, therefore, they proposed 
to reverse that rule, they must consider 
the very complicated question of the whole 
financial policy since the Union. Such an 
inquiry at that period of the Session would 
be perfectly futile. He did not see that 
distress was indissolubly connected with 
taxation. The two questions were distinct, 
though both deserved inquiry. He should 
have voted for the appointment of the 
Committee if it had been moved at the 
commencement of the Session; but if 
pressed to a division, he must vote against 
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it, because, although he believed that dis- 
tress was very great in Ireland, and that 
that country was undergoing a severe 
trial, he did not think that anything the 
Committee could recommend would have 
the effect of mitigating the distress, but 
would rather give rise to hopes which 
could not be realized. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he rose to protest 
against the introduction of the religious 
element into a discussion on Irish distress. 
That subject had always been the bane of 
everything connected with Ireland, and 
therefore he thought the hon. Gentleman 
who had introduced the religious element 
into that discussion had incurred a heavy 
responsibility. If it was necessary to dis- 
cuss that question, it should be properly 
introduced, and he trusted that he should 
be able to adduce good reasons—at least, 
they were satisfactory to his own con- 
science—to show that it was for the good 
of Ireland that the Irish Church should be 
maintained with its temporalities. The 
name of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had, he understood, been introduced into 
the discussion as having attended a reli- 
gious meeting, but he thought the explana- 
tion which his right hon. Friend had given 
on the subject was perfectly satisfactory. 
He had himself received an invitation to 
attend that very meeting, which he had 
declined, as he must say he lamented the 
existence of such societies as that with 
which it was connected. They did, he 
thought, infinite mischief to the country, 
and, he had no hesitation in saying, pre- 
vented and would prevent, in his opinion, 
the advance of Protestantism in Ireland. 

Cotone, DUNNE, in reply, said, that 
as a Committee appointed at that late 
period of the Session could scarcely be 
expected to be productive of any very use- 
ful result, he should, upon that ground, 
not press his Motion to a division. 


Question, “That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


CASE OF SERGEANT MAJOR LILLEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: I have to 
make an appeal to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Coningham). 
I understand that he has given notice of 
his intention to call attention to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the transaction 
which was the subject of a discussion the 
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other evening, in which Colonel Crawley|The hon. Gentleman had simply given 
was concerned. My noble Friend the | notice of his intention to bring under the 
Under Secretary for War, in the course of consideration of the House the case of 
his statement the other night, said there | Sergeant Major Lilley, and under those 
were circumstances still under considera- | circumstances it was not open to him to 
tion connected with Colonel Crawley’s discuss the case of the court martial held on 


conduct which might lead to subsequent 
measures. His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has determined that there 
are circumstances connected with the case 
which will render it justifiable and require 
that the conduct of Colonel Crawley shall 
be submitted to a court martial. That 
being the case, and judicial proceedings 
being determined upon, I would submit 
to my hon. Friend whether it would not 
be better that no discussion should take 
place upon the subject, which, by eliciting 
opinions favourable or adverse to the per- 
son implicated, might in some degree tend 
to interfere with the course of justice in 
regard to the case. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he should 
have great pleasure in acceding to the 
request of the noble Lord, but that he 
thought the case of Sergeant Major Lilley 
was merely part of a larger question which 
involved the court-martial held on Pay- 
master Smales at Mhow. It was only that 
very day that he had received many of the 
documents connected with that proceeding, 
and he must observe, that while the noble 


| Paymaster Smales, with reference to which 
he had no given no notice, and of the pro- 
ceedings of which the House had no re- 
cord. 

Sire PATRICK O'BRIEN said, in his 
; Opinion, his hon. Friend was not out of 
| order in adopting the course which he had 
taken. The real question at issue was 
whether Sir Hugh Rose was to be sup- 
ported by the Horse Guards or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he could not sup- 
| port the call to order which had just been 
| made. He thought there was nothing in 

the language of the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton contrary to the rules of the House. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that the in- 
'terruption of the right hon. Gentleman 

the Member for Huntingdon was entirely 
, in accordance with the whole conduct of 
| the military authorities in the cause to 
which he was drawing attention. They 
were all for suppression ; but so long as he 
had the honour of a seat in that House he 
would not allow so monstrous an outrage 
to be perpetrated without protesting against 
,it. In the name of the officers, non-com- 





Lord the Under Secretary for War had the | missioned officers, and private soldiers of 

other evening expressed his regret that he the British army, he demanded that justice ; 
could not deliver up to the House a victim, | should be done, even though the persons 
he was unwilling, having made himself, to whom blame attached in the transaction 


acquainted with the details given in these | 
papers, to rest satisfied with simply being 
presented with a scapegoat. In his opi- 
nion, it was not Colonel Crawley only who 
was compromised in the matter. Two 
general officers in India, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, as well as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British army and 
other officials at the Horse Guards, were 


were general officers, and included among 
the number his Royal Highness the Com- 
| mander-in-Chief of the army. [“‘Oh! oh!’ } 
, It had been said that the House of Com- 
mons was a house of colonels, and one 
would think from the groans of those who 
| sat opposite that their sympathies were 
enlisted on the side of men who had, deli- 
| berately and in cold blood, acted in the 








also deeply and gravely implicated. Was| manner to which he was about more par- 
it not monstrous, he would ask, that Pay-| ticularly to advert. The question was one 
master Smales of the 6th Dragoons, for} in which he thought the House was bound 
writing what was characterized as an in-| to interfere. He might be told it was 
subordinate letter—the insubordination of! merely a question of discipline, and that 
which was, he must confess, to him by no the poor paymaster, who had been tried 
means so patent as had been stated—should , by court martial, might be crushed with 
have been sent before a court-martial in; impunity; but he ventured to maintain, 
the manner in which he had been, without | that when the details of the court martial 
any previous investigation, and the wit-| were brought to light, its decision would 


nesses actually impounded who were in 
readiness to support his case? Why, the 
whole proceeding was perfectly disgrace- 
ful. 


not be confirmed by public opinion in this 
country. By a brief reference to those 
details, he hoped to satisfy the House that 
the justice of the case called for a rigid 


Geyenat PEEL said, he rose to order. | and searching investigation of the conduct 
Viscount Palmerston 
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of the distinguished officers to whom he 
alluded. He would summon his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self to the bar of a tribunal, where he 
would be judged not, perhaps, by his 
equals, but by those who would not stand 
by and see injustice done, though screened 
by great names. The Commander-in-Chief, 
with the strangest weakness, had altered 
his first decison, and had determined that 
Colonel Crawley should be brought before 
a court martial. He had by that act con- 
demned himself. What was the nature 
of the charge based upon the letter ad- 
dressed by Paymaster Smales to Colonel 
Crawley? He would read an extract from 
that letter— 
“ Mhow, February 26, 1862. 

*Sir—Your recent proceedings towards me 
will, 1 trust, od be apology for my troubling you 
with a resp trance, while at the same 
time Ape ey os you that my position has now 
become one of so painful a character, owing to 
the line of conduct you pursue towards me, that I 
feel bound to appeal to the higher authorities.” 

Coroner NORTH :—I must rise to 
order. I would ask whether it ia fair that 
the hon. Member should produce the pro- 
ceedings of a court martial about which 
the House knows nothing ? No one has 
learnt with more horror than I did the 
painful cireumstances connected with these 
transactions. [ Cries of “ Order !”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
Jant Member must confine himself to the 
matter of order. 

Cotonet. NORTH: I wish to know, 
Sir, whether it is competent for the hon. 
Member for Brighton to read the record of 
proceedings about which we know nothing, 
and of which no one can have the means 
of answering him ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already said 
that the mere fact of the hon. Member not 
having included this subject on his notice 
does not place him out of order, It is 
perfectly competent for him to bring a 
matter of this kind before the House with- 
out notice, on the Motion for going into 
Supply. 

ll PEEL: What I asked was, 
whether the hon. Gentleman had a right 
to quote from a document not in posses- 
sion of the House. [** Order!”] 

Mr. CONINGHAM continued: He 
would remind the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that the Minister of the Crown 
was in possession—or ought to be—of all 
the correspondence on the subject. But 
to return to passages from Paymaster 
Smales’s letter, ‘to which he wished to 
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refer. The writer spoke of Colonel Craw- 
ley’s personal animosity towards him, and 
submitted to his consideration whether 
his respectful conduct towards his com- 
manding officer was reciprocated by that 
officer’s conduct towards himself. The 
letter went on in the same respectful tone , 
but he would content himself by simply 
reading the portions mentioned in the 
charge against Captain Smales. Captain 
Smales was arraigned for insubordination, 
in having written an official letter to his 
commanding officer containing “ false and 
malicious statements”’ against him—such 
as, that he had almost systematically ab- 
sented himself from the monthly muster 
of the regiment; that notwithstanding 
his absence on certain occasions, he had 
signed the adjutant’s roll, as if he had 
been present; and that the sentiments 
he had expressed more than once to the 
officers under his command were anything 
but conciliatory in their tendency. When 
put upon his trial, Paymaster Smales 
brought forward a solemn protest against 
the legality of the proceedings taken against 
him, and in that protest he submitted that 
Her Majesty’s regulations—clearly laying 
down that all charges preferred against an 
officer were to be previously examined by 
superior authority, to ascertain whether 
there was sufficient evidence to substan- 
tiate them or not—had been violated to 
his prejudice; for he had been accused 
of making false and malicious statements, 
without any reference being made to him 
as to the evidence he was prepared to 
adduce in support of them, and without 
his being allowed an opportunity of prov- 
ing his accusation against Colonel Craw- 
ley, before the counter charge, based upon 
ex parte evidence and Colonel Crawley’s 
own simple denial, was preferred against 
himself. The protest also alleged that 
Colonel Crawley sought to smother the 
accusation made against himself in the 
first instance by bringing a counter charge 
against his accuser; and that he could not 
be heard while Colonel Crawley appeared 
as a prosecutor and he asa prisoner. He 
submitted, on the quotations he had made 
from the protest of Paymaster Smales, and 
on the facts which were known to the 
public, and which were corroborated by 
the memorandum issued by the Horse 
Guards, that the mere trial of Colonel 
Crawley would not meet the justice of the 
case. A searching investigation should be 
instituted into the conduct of the distin- 
guished officers in India who were too 
2F 
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deeply mixed up in these transactions. It 
was idle to attempt to burke an inquiry 
which was required in the interest of the 
British army, for the House might depend 
upon it, that if non-commissioned officers 
were liable to be treated as Sergeant 
Major Lilley and his comrades had been 
treated, with the sanction of high military 
authorities, there would be great dissatis- 
faction throughout the ranks of the ser- 
vice. The delinquents, no matter how 
eminent their position or how high their 
birth, should be made to feel that they 
could not escape from justice. He ap- 
pealed to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government not to make a scapegoat 
of Colonel Crawley; but enforcing his 
authority to the utmost limit, to order an 
immediate investigation into the conduct 
of every one concerned in this discreditable 
and disgraceful affair. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON said, 
that although Mr. Speaker had decided 
that the hon. Member for Brighton was in 
order in the observations he had addressed 
to the House, there would, he thought, be 
hardly any difference of opinion as to the 
good taste displayed by the hon. Gentle- 
man in his remarks upon the trial of Pay- 
master Smales. The notice given by the 
hon. Member was to call attention to the 
memorandum of the Commander-in-Chief 
on the case of Sergeant Major Lilley. 
Now, it was perfectly true that the case of 
Sergeant Major Lilley arose out of the cir- 
cumstances which occurred on the trial of 
Paymaster Smales, and it might, therefore, 
be proper to have a discussion upon that 
trial, although he doubted whether the 
House of Commons was a proper place for 
the discussion of details connected with the 
discipline of the army; but he was per- 
fectly sure that the hon. Member for 
Brighton, especially considering the terms 
of his notice, had no Tight to enter into 
statements affecting the character of offi- 
cers who were not present to defend them- 
selves, For example, His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief was not pre- 
sent, and those whose business it would be 
to defend him in that House had not had 
an opportunity of preparing themselves to 
repel any charge which might be made 
against him. He therefore entirely de- 
clined to follow the hon. Gentleman in his 
observations upon the trial of Paymaster 
Smales and the conduct of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India or England in sanction- 
ing the proceedings and finding of the 
court martial. All he would say was 
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that in his judgment—and he was cor- 
roborated by the opinion of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General—the letter of Paymaster 
Smales was a document highly insubordi- 
nate in his character, and that it fully 
warranted his dismissal from the regiment. 
He was at a loss to discover the grounds 
of the violent attack made by the hon. 
Member on the Commander-in-Chief, for 
the fact was, that the finding of the court 
martial in the case of Paymaster Smales 
never came before His Royal Highness for 
his sanction at all, it being a matter which 
rested solely with the Commander-in-Chief 
in India. In his memorandum His Royal 
Highness made, as he was entitled to do, 
such observations as appeared to him pro- 
per upon the state of discipline in the regi- 
ment as disclosed in the proceedings before 
the court martial, but he did not interfere 
with the finding of the court. The House 
had already been informed of the grounds 
upon which the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Secretary for War thought it impossi- 
ble to bring Colonel Crawley to trial for 
the illegal arrest of Sergeant Major Lilley, 
or to proceed against the general officers in 
any other way than by calling their at- 
tention to the illegality of their conduct. 
There were certain circumstances connect- 
ed with the arrest of Sergeant Major 
Lilley, for which Colonel Crawley had not 
received the sanction of his commanding 
officers, and which materially affected his 
conduct. The hon. Member said he did 
not want either a victim or a scapegoat, 
and that it would not be satisfactory to 
him that Colonel Crawley should be 
brought to a court martial. It might not 
be satisfactory to him, but he thought that 
the course which the Commander-in. Chief 
had resolved to adopt would be satisfactory 
to every hon. Member of that House 
whose object was to see the discipline of 
the army maintained. It was stated, and 
he believed truly, that Sergeant Major 
Lilley was confined in a manner which 
was not only severe, but cruel. Coloncl 
Crawley denied that he was responsible 
for that cruelty, and threw the blame 
upon Captain Fitz Symons. Captain Fitz 
Symons had made a distinctly opposite 
allegation, and it had therefore appeared 
to the authorities that discipline and jus- 
tice, and even fairness to Colonel Crawley, 
required that he should be summoned be- 
fore a court martial, which should decide 
who was responsible for his cruelty. He 
would not further follow the observations 
of the hon. Member for Brighton, but he 
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fully concurred in the observations of the 
noble Lord, that it. was most improper and 
undesirable that when a judicial inquiry 
was about to take place there should be 
warm and excited discussions in that 
House, which could not fail to affect the 
impartiality of the tribunal which was to 
try the question. 

Coronet NORTH said, that he had risen 
to order because he thought that it was 
most unfair to Colonel Crawley, with whom 
he had no acquaintance whatever, that 
matters which were about to be inquired 
into by a court martial should be made the 
subject of discussion in that House, and 
he was surprised that the hon. Member for 
Brighton, who was himself an old soldier, 
should not have taken the same view of 
the case. No one had heard of these 
occurrences, in one of the finest regiments 
of the service, with greater astonishment 
and regret than he had; and he could only 
say, that if a commanding officer, who had 
 senkct to make his regiment the most com- 
ortable and pleasant of homes, made it a 
hell upon earth, the sooner he was dis- 
missed the better. At present, however, 
they did not know that Colonel Crawley 
had done so. They were in perfect igno- 
rance of the facts. The hon. Gentleman 
had read extracts from the proceedings of 
the court martial, but he believed that no 
other hon. Member had had an opportunity 
of seeing them. The Commander-in-Chief 
in India was one of his oldest and dearest 
friends, and he was convinced that in the 
view which he had taken of the finding 
of the court martial he had been guided 
solely by a desire to secure the interest, 
the discipline, and the honour of the army. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India was 
entirely independent of the Commander- 
in-Chief in this country, and he regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman should the other 
night have been so anxious to cast obloquy 
upon His Royal Highness as to attack him 
without hearing the noble Lord who had 
come down to the House to explain the 
Memorandum which the hon. Gentleman 
now called in question. 

Ste PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought, if gross outrages were committed 
it was the duty of hon. Members, if re- 
quested to do so, to make in that House 
the statements of officers who were aggriev- 
ed. The general opinion of his military 
friends was that the state of this regiment 
was such as to render it necessary that the 
Horse Guards should make some change in 
its administration. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON : I cannot 
help expressing my great regret at the 
course which my hon. Friend (Mr. Co- 
ningham) has adopted. He professes to 
stand up for justice, but he has himself 
been guilty of the grossest injustice, and 
has launched out into abuse and condemna- 
tion of his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief without the slightest ground or 
reason. I am quite sure, at least I hope, 
that when he returns to the calm state of 
mind in which I hope that he will find 
himself in the morning, and reads the ex- 
pressions in which, in the heat and warmth 
of debate, taking the part of his friend, 
Paymaster Smales—[Mr. Contnenam: He 
is no friend of mine}—he has indulged, 
in reference to his Royal Highness, he will 
feel regret for what he has said. The 
Duke of Cambridge stands too high in the 
estimation of the country and of the army 
for the admirable attention which he has 
paid to the interests of the service, and 
the justice with which he has acted in all 
that concerns the conduct of the army, to 
have his character or reputation in the 
least degree affected by the censures of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Brighton ; 
but I felt that I should not have performed 
my duty if I had not animadverted upon the 
course which my hon. Friend has thought 
fit to take. I can assure him that I regret 
very much that expressions have fallen 
from him which will do no discredit to his 
Royal Highness, against whom they were 
directed, but will not do much credit to 
him in the opinion of a discerning and just 
public. 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he thought 
that the course taken and the language 
used by the hon. Member for Brighton 
were enough to satisfy the House of the 
prudence of the advice given to him by the 
noble Lord. The hon. Member had really 
attempted to make the House of Commons 
a court of appeal from the decision of a 
court martial, selected, no doubt, with a 
due reference to the characters of the of- 
ficers composing it, and having the evi- 
dence before it. That was a more serious 
matter than the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think. Their empire in India depended 
upon the efficiency and discipline of the 
army, which would not long be maintained 
if every time there was a regimental court 
martial an appeal was to be made to that 
House to reverse its decision. The hon. 
Member had strongly condemned the con- 
duct of Sir Hugh Rose, but had not con- 
descended upon any particulars. He should 
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like to know in what respect that most 
distinguished and gallant officer had failed 
in his duty to the public or the army. The 
proceedings of the court martial were sub- 
mitted to him, and he himself passed an 
opinion upon them, as he was bound to do. 
A more unwise, more imprudent, more un- 
fair, and more harsh course than that taken 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Brighton could not well be adopted. His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
had taken what every one must regard as 
a very proper course, and in justice to 
Colonel Crawley, who was an old servant 
of Her Majesty of thirty or forty years’ 
standing, the public were bound to wait 
and see if he could clear himself from the 
imputations which behind his back had 
been so lavishly cast upon him. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN MELVILLE WHITE. 
QUESTION. 


Coroxet FRENCH said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton had not concluded his 
glowing statement with any Motion; and 
therefore as the discussion could not lead 
to any practical result, he believed he 
should be acting in accordance with the 
wishes of the House in bringing forward 
his own Question, which stood next upon 
the paper. Not seeing the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, perhaps the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would have no objec- 
tion to say, Whether any answer had been 
received from the Peruvian Government to 
the communication made about six weeks 
ago regarding Captain Melville White; 
and to what friendly Power, in case the 
reply was not satisfactory, Captain White’s 
claims were to be referred ? 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Supply considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858), ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bruce and Sir Grorex Grer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 165.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 15, 1863. 


MINUTES.}]—Pvusirc Buis—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) * 
(No. 136). 

Second Reading—Bleaching and Dyeing Works 
Act Amendment * (No. 43). 

Committee—Prison Ministers (Nos. 109 & 137) ; 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act Continuance * 
(Nos. 112 & 138). 

Redemption of Rents (Ireland) [a.1.] 
(Nos. 134 & 139). 

Third Reading—Duchy of Cornwall Management 

[u.t.] (No. 118), and passed. 


ITALY--CASE OF MR. BISHOP. 
QUESTION, 


Te Margcess or NORMANBY asked 
the no’‘e Sarl the Foreign Secretary, 
Whether ie had any objection -to the pro- 
duction of the Despatch from Sir James 
Hudson, of the 28th of May, which his 
noble Friend had quoted as confirming the 
assurance on the part of the Piedmontese 
Cabinet that they would advise their So- 
vereign to pardon Mr. James Bishop on the 
first fitting occasion? He believed there 
would be no objection to the production of 
the despatch, and, as a matter of form, he 
would move that it be laid on the table. 
There was a very general impression that a 
recent anniversary festival would have been 
marked by the liberation of such political 
prisoners as had claims upon the Royal 
clemency; but that expectation had, as 
far as he could learn, been disappointed, 
and he should rejoice to hear that the Go- 
vernment of Victor Emmanuel had deter- 
mined, at all events, to liberate Mr. Bishop, 
who by the last accounts was suffering 
from great prostration. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he was about to 
present, by command of Her Majesty, an 
extract from the despatch to which his 
noble Friend referred, It was true that 
the Italian Minister had stated it to be his 
intention to advise the Sovereign on the 
first favourable occasion to grant the re- 
lease of Mr. Bishop; but the noble Mar- 
quess put his own interpretation on that 
phrase. What he (Earl Russell) thought 
the Italian Minister meant by the first 
favourable occasion was, when the country 
was generally pacified, and when there was 
no longer any irritation in consequence of 
the acts of brigandage committed in the 
Neapolitan provinces. What they felt was, 
that while the brigandage was going on, 
any favour shown to Mr. Bishop might be 
misinterpreted into a feeling of lenity to- 
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wards the party with which Mr. Bishop was 
unfortunately identified. But he saw by the 
newspapers that the ex-King of Naples 
was about to leave Rome; and he should 
imagine, that if that occurrence took place, 
it would tend very much to the suppression 
of the brigands and the tranquillity of the 
country. With regard to the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Bishop, he had not impugned 
the justice of the decisions in the Italian 
courts, but he had represented to the 
Italian Government that in this country, 
when imprisonment was likely to be in- 
et to the health of a prisoner, and to 

e therefore equivalent to the punishment 
of death, it was the usual practice to 
commute or remit that imprisonment ; 
and he recommended the same course 
should be taken in regard to Mr. Bishop, 
if there were circumstances to justify ‘it. 
He had, however, been informed that 
General Marmora had sent some persons 
to visit Mr. Bishop, and they had reported 
that Mr. Bishop’s health was not likely to 
suffer if he were not subjected to hard 
labour. That report had been forwarded 
to Turin, and the Italian Government had 
acted upon it. 


Earl Russert then presented, by com- 
mand “Extract of Despatch from Sir 
James Hudson respecting Mr. Bishop.” 
(Parl. Paper [1654}) 


REVISION OF THE STATUTE LAW, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said: My Lords, it 
has never been my lot to complain of be- 
ing misreported, nor should | trouble your 
Lordships on the present occasion were it 
not for my respect for the learned Judges 
of the Courts of Law and Equity, to whom 
some mis-statements as to the views ex- 
pressed by me here on Friday might be 
supposed to be derogatory. It has been 
said that I stated it as a fit and proper 
course that all the judgments of the Courts 
of Law and Equity should be revised pe- 
riodically at the end of the year by Par- 
liament, and that the erroneous judgments 
should be set aside. I never said any 
such thing, nor anything like it. I was 
complaining of the little attention which 
had been paid toan Address to the Crown, 
carried in the other House by a right hon. 
and learned Friend of mine (Mr. Napier), 
for the establishment of a Department of 
Justice, and tu which an answer had been 
returned by the Crown to the effect that it 
should be taken into immediate considera- 
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tion. TI said that I hoped the time had 
come when effect would be given to that 
Address by the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Justice, and I added that that 
Department would have many most impor- 
tant functions, but that it would not—it 
could not—have the function of revising 
any decision, however erroneous, of the 
Courts, since they could only be altered by 
the Judges themselves, by the appellate 
jurisdiction, or by an Act of Parliament. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND THE 
AMERICAN CRUISERS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tae Margorss or CLANRICARDE 
rose to move, pursuant to notice, for— 

“Copies of any Reports that may have been 
received from the Admiral commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s Squadron on the North American and West 
Indian Station concerning the Protection trom 
Seizure or Visitation afforded to British Mer- 
chantmen by the Ariadne and other of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ships or Gunboats by Convoy or other- 
wise ; and, to ask what has been the Result of 
the Kemonstrances made to the United States 
Government by, Her Majesty's Minister at Wash- 
ington against the Seizure of certain British 
Vessels,”’ 


The noble Marquess said, his apology for 
troubling their Lordships on such a sub- 
ject was the importance of preserving as 
clear a definition of the rights of neutrals 
and belligerents as the nature of the sub- 
ject would admit of ; and our pre-eminent 
position as a maritime power made it im- 
perative upon us to see that international 
law on the seas was not violated. The 
present state of things in the waters of the 
Bahamas and the West Indies was most 
extraordinary. An efficient blockade was 
assumed to exist of a large extent of the 
American coast, and a considerable amount 
of British commerce was engaged in vio- 
lating that blockade. Whether the trade 
with @ nominally blockaded country was 
legitimate or not might be doubtful, bat 
besides this trade there had sprung up a 
large and perfectly legitimate trade with 
Mexico and our Colonies, which was inter- 
cepted by the Federal cruisers. We had 
submitted long to this ; but the thing had 
now got to such a height, that although 
the Government refused to admit the accu- 
racy of the statements le had made, our own 
officers on the station had thought it ineum- 
bent on them to interfere for the protection 
of the interests of our commerce, and for the 
vindication of the British flag, in a manner 
which, he ventured to say, was as contrary 
to international law, as laid down in the 
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text writers, as the outrages which had been 
inflicted on our commerce by some of the 
Federal cruisers. On the lastoccasion when 
he brought forward the subject, he was told 
that he had no right to assume that the 
American Prize Courts would not adminis- 
ter international law fairly and impartially. 
He did not mean to say that those cases 
would not be properly tried in the United 
States. His complaint was, that the sei- 
zure of those ships was wrong ab initio, 
and he contended that we had a right to 
demand their restoration and an apology 
for the seizure. It had been said that we 
had no right to question the decision of 
foreign Courts in matters relating to the 

rson and property of British subjects. 

e denied that doctrine. He held that a 
country was entitled to question the deci- 
sions of a foreign tribunal in respect of its 
ships and the persons of its subjects. In 
the latest edition of Mr. Wheaton’s work, 
page 678, was this passage— 

“ Grotius states that a judicial sentence plainly 
against right (in re minimé dubia), to the preju- 
dice of a foreigner, entitles his nation to obtain 
reparation by reprisals. . . So also Byn- 
kershoek, in treating the same subject, puts an 
unjust judgment upon the same footing with naked 
violence in authorizing reprisals on the part of the 
State whose subjects have been thus injured by 
the tribunals of another State.” 


What were the facts with respect to the 
Adela, which ship bad been tried and con- 
demned in a Prize Court? When, on a 
former occasion, he mentioned what the 
decision in respect of this ship was, two 
noble and learned Lords, both eminent 
authorities on the subject (Lords Cran- 
worth and Kingsdown), at once asked, was 
the judgment to which he referred that of 
** the Supreme Court” ?—thereby implying 
the decision was so absurd that no court 
of high standing could come to it. But he 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) contended 
that no matter what the decision of the 
Prize Court might have been, we ought 
to demand the restoration of the ship. 
The circumstances under which the ship 
had been seized were stated in papers 
laid before Congress, copies of which, it 
was to be presumed, our Minister at Wash- 
ington had forwarded to the noble Earl at 
the head of the Foreign Office. In these 
oe agen the first report of the captain who 
ap seized the Adela was stated to be that 
he saw the vessel attempting to cross the 
Channel on her way to Nassau. He was 


required to make a further report as to 
what the grounds of seizure were; and 
he then stated he had received official in- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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formation from a flag officer that a vessel 
of her description had sailed from Europe, 
having on oa articles contraband of 
war ; and he did not examine her hold, but 
having a suspicion of her character, deemed 
it his duty to send her into port. Here, 
then, was a case of a vessel trading be- 
tween Liverpool and Nassau, and seized 
because a United States captain had been 
informed that a vessel of her description 
was carrying articles contraband of war. 
The seizure of the Adela, under such cir- 
cumstances, was an insult to our flag ; and 
we had a right to demand redress for the 
act. The vessel was condemned, not for any 
violation of neutral right, but beeause the 
provincial Judge of the Prize Court at Key 
West knew that his judgment was subject 
to appeal. The case was not one in which 
we should wait for the result of an appeal 
to the Supreme Court, for he should be 
greatly astonished if any noble and learned 

ord stood up and said there was even a 
prima facie case to justify the seizure. 
Several other British ships had been seiz- 
ed under somewhat similar circumstances. 
The question was not that of a vessel run- 
ning the blockade. If a ship was seized 
while doing this, she was subject to con- 
fiscation, no matter how harmless the cha- 
racter of her cargo. The case before their 
Lordships was that of a vessel seized while 
engaged in a legal trade; and it was the 
duty of the British Government to prevent 
the legitimate trade of the country from 
being so harassed, vexed, and interrupted. 
In the case of the Peterhof’, she was seized 
in the same illegal manner, and no proof 
being found against her, the cargo was 
discharged, with a view of having a search 
made for evidence before she was tried. 
The whole was in keeping with the con- 
duct of the Federal Government with re- 
gard to our ships. It was time, therefore, 
for the Government to demand redress. 
What was being done by the United States 
could not be regarded in the light of an 
attempt to carry out a fair exercise of 
belligerent rights. The attempt was one 
to put down our legitimate trade to Nassau 
and Matamoras, because these places were 
depots from which the Confederate States 
received supplies, — Matamoras being in 
Mexico, and the State of Texas being 
separated from Mexico by only a narrow 
channel. Our trade was thus vexed and 
harassed ; but at the same time New York 
ships carried on a thriving trade both with 
Nassau and Matamoras. Passes were 


granted at New York to these ships. 
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Whether this pass system was legal or not 
he did not know ; but, as it was in force, 
there was the stronger ground for our in- 
sisting on a stop being put to this inter- 
ference with our merchants and their com- 
merce. He had suggested the other day 
that the Government should send re-in- 
forcements to the squadron under Admiral 
Milne on that station, for the purpose of 
protecting our commerce ; and he was an- 
swered by the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs that this would be war. He 
was not frightened by hard names, nor did 
he believe that such assistance would lead 
to war. But if it did, what object could 
justify war more completely than the de- 
fence of our trade and of those maritime 
rights which it was at once our duty and 
our safety to maintain? He contended, 
that if this protection meant war, we should 
have had war before now, because while 
the noble Earl (Earl Russell) was repu- 
diating his doctrine in that House, the 
English Admiral and captains seemed to 
be pursuing to a great degree the course 
which he had recommended. He held in his 
hand someshipping reports from The Times, 
as to which it might be said that they 
were not to be relied on. But in answer 
to this he could only say, that if the noble 
Earl had better information, he ought to 
give it to the world, for this information 
influenced the rate of insurance and the 
whole course of our shipping trade. “The 
first statement was contained in a letter 
from the Havannah— 

** The captain of the Dream arrived, reporting 
that his vessel was blockaded at Barracoon, about 
fifteen miles from Havannah. A British gunboat 
was sent to his assistance, upon the appearance of 
which the Federal ship made a speedy retreat, 
leaving the Dream to prosecute her voyage.” 

It was pretty evident from this that the 
Federal commander had orders to harass 
our commerce as much as he could without 
coming into collision with our vessels. 
Another of these reports was as follows :— 

“ Admiral Wilkes, it appears, had given charac- 
teristic orders that a British steamer named the 
Ruby was to be seized, wherever found, and 
whether engaged in running the blockade or not. 
This information having reached the British Ad- 
miral, the Ariadne was forthwith despatched in 
search of the Ruby. She found that vessel coming 
out of Matanzas, on the coast of Cuba, and con- 
voyed her into Havannah, whence the Ariadne 
sailed for Key West, and, having returned with 
the masters of two captured British vessels on 
board, they found Admiral Wilkes’s ship lying 
within three cables’ length of the Ruby. Of course, 
the Ariadne did not limit her services to convoying 
that vessel from Matanzas to Havannah. We 
shall probably hear by the next mail that she saw 
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her clear of the attentions of Admiral Wilkes and 
his cruisers before she left her finally, and that 
the Ruby has escaped the fate with which she bas 
been threatened.” 

Now, he had not the least doubt that the 
captain of the Ariadne and the British 
Admiral did their duty; but what they 
did was entirely illegal, and in protecting 
the Ruby from visitation, that ship be- 
came ipso facto liable to confiscation. 
Lord Stowell, in the well known case of 
the Maria, in a judgment which was re- 
cognised as sound and indisputable law all 
over the world, laid it down that by the 
law of nations, as now understood, resist- 
ance of search on the part of a neutral 
vessel was followed by the legal conse- 
quence of confiscation ; and, on the same 
ground, the convoy of this British vessel 
was a gross breach of maritime Jaw and 
belligerent rights. Altogether, the state 
of things on the coast of America was 
one which ought not to continue. On a 
former occasion the noble Earl had quoted 
from the Convention of Russia in 1801 ; 
and he would now invite the attention of 
their Lordships to another portion of that 
Convention, which declared that vessels of 
a neutral Power shall not be taken except 
upon just cause, that they should be jndg- 
ed without delay, and that the procedure 
should always be uniform, prompt, and 
legal. The exact words were— 

“ Que les vaisseaux de la Puissance neutre ne 
peuvent @tre arrétés que sur de justes causes, ou 
faits évidents ; qu’ils soient jugés sans retard, et 
que la procédure soit toujours uniforme, prompte, 
et légale.” 

The Plenipotentiaries at Paris had gone 
out of their way to make a declaration on 
this subject with a view to establish what 
they said was most necessary—a uniform 
and legal principle ; and they declared that 
“ blockades in order to be binding must be 
really effective, that is to say, maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access 
to the coast of the enemy.”’ Yet now, on 
the very first occasion which had arisen 
since the Conference at Paris, the Govern- 
ment justified a state of things which was 
entirely at variance with every principle 
laid down by writers upon maritime rights 
and international law. The inefficiency of 
the blockade was the main cause of the 
complaint. It was no reproach to the 
Federal Government that the blockade, 
which was much more efficient at the be- 
ginning of the war, had ceased to be so 
now. The question was, whether this was 
a blockade which ought any longer to be 
recognised ; and he thought it perfectly 
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clear that it was not. He had in his pos- 
session shipping reports that he would not 
read in detail. One was from Bermuda, 
giving a list of ships which arrived there 
and which had run the blockade. Another 
was from Nassau, dated the 2nd of May, 
and it stated that since the 11th of March 
twenty - eight steamers had left that port 
for the blockaded ports, and of these only 
seven had been taken. One was supposed 
to have been lost, and some had gone 
aground, but seventeen were known to have 
arrived and landed their cargoes ; and this 
from one single port. Another long list 
gave the names of vessels that had arrived 
at different ports from the Confederate 
coast, and very few had been taken. It 
was a farce to call this a blockade. It has 
been laid down that a blockade, to be bind- 
ing, must be really effective—that it must 
be maintained by a force stifficient really 
to prevent access to the enemy's coasts, He 
could refer their Lordships to the opinions 
of the American Government upon that 
point, as laid down by Mr. Monroe in 1816, 
At that period, the Spanish South Ameri- 
can Colonies being in revolt, the Spanish 
Government issued a proclamation setting 
forth that a certain line of coast embraced 
within defined limits was in a state of block- 
ade. Mr. Monroe, in reply, declared that 
the proclamation was eminently repugnant 
to the law of nations, for several reasons, 
and particularly because it declared a line 
of coast several hundreds of miles in length 
to be ina state of blockade. He would 
remind their Lordships that the United 
States Government were now professing 
to maintain a blockade upon a coast 2,500 
wiles in length. Mr. Monroe further ob- 
jected that the proclamation ordered the 
seizure of neutral vessels at an unjustifiable 
distance from the coast, and he remarked 
that no maxim of the daw of nations was 
better established than that a blockade 
must be confined to particular ports, apd 
that an adequate stationary force must be 
maintained at each port to support it. A 
few months later the Spanish Minister gave 
the same answer as the United States 
Government had given to our remonstrances 
—that the matter should be referred to 
Courts of Admiralty for information. A 
few months later, in October 1816, Mr. 
Irving, the United States Minister at Ma- 
drid, denied that informationfrom Courts of 
Admiralty was necessary, and demanded 
without delay satis‘action for vessels seiz- 
ed under the proclamation. Two days later 
the Spanish Government gave way, and 
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the proclamation was withdrawn. He was 
uot aware that the doctrine thus laid down 
had ever been repudiated by the United 
States Government, but certainly it was 

1 to co sense to suppose that 
they could maintain a blockade for two 
years along a coast 2,500 miles in length, 
impeding our commerce, impoverishing our 
manufacturers, and stopping the legitimate 
trade of our ships, thus forcing them into 
a less legitimate trade, but still not one de- 
serving the stigma which the noble Earl had 
east upon it. How was the efficiency of the 
bluckade to be tested except by merchant 
vessels ? He had a letter from a Manchester 
merchant, whose name he would not mention 
publicly, but which he would communicate 
to any noble Lord who might be desirous 
of knowing it, in which the writer said, that 
being desirous of seeking for eotton where 
it could really be obtained, he, in conjune- 
tion with one or two others, at the end of 
last .year sent out four steamers to the 
West Indies. Of the doings of these ves- 
sels he gave the following account :— 





“The first of these, a large screw steamer, left 
Nassau on the 15th of January, and ran the block- 
ade at Charleston three times before the 14th of 
March, on whieh day she was sold to other parties. 
The second was a double-screw steamer. She left 
Nassau on the 25th of January, and on the |2th 
of May she had made six successful runs, and on 
the 18th of May she left for another. ‘The third 
was a paddle steamer, which left on the 10th of 
February for her first run, and by the 24th of 
March she had made six successful runs through 
the Charleston blockade, averaging about one a 
week. ‘The fourth was also a dle steamer, 
which, after two successful runs through the Wil- 
mingdon blockade, was caught soon after leaving 
on herthird trip. Thus, in less than four months, 
seventeen successful runs have been made by these 
four steamers, and in addition to these I have got 
a screw steamer through the Charleston blockade 
with a cargo on board of 1,750 bales of cotton and 
500 barrels of resin. These facts speak for them- 
selves, and you may make what use of them 
you may think fit. P.S.— These steamers have 
run in English goods to the value of about 
£120,000 sterling, and have run out cotton, &., 
to the value of about £200,000. They carried no 
contraband of war. Profits we shall not speak 
about.” 


And yet the blockade was kept up notwith- 
standing such facts, and although every 
man of common sense in the United States 
was now convinced that it was impossible 
to compel the Suuthern States to re-enter 
the Union. When was it to come to au 
end? If Vicksburg were taken, peace 
would be no nearer, It was the duty of 
the British Government not to allow these 


infractions of maritime law to continue, ° 
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and practice as hitherto maintained. He 
would like to know what had been the ef- 
fect of any remonstrances that had been 
made, and whether any ships had been de 
livered up, and he moved for Copies of any 
Reports that had been made by our Officers 
on the North American and West Indian 
stations. ‘ 
Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, my noble 
Friend has given usa lecture upon inter- 
national law, somewhat desultory in its na- 
ture, and containing decisions which rest, 
1 believe, upon no dicta of Lord Stowell or 
the Anierican courts, nor upon any opinion 
of any writer upon international law, but 
are entirely conelusions formed in his own 
mind of what international law ought to be. 
Among these conclusions, contradictory as 
some of them are, I found that my noble 
Friend says, that the captain of an Ameri- 
ean man-of-war having explained to his own 
Government the reasons and grounds for 
his taking possession of a British merchant 
ship, if these grounds were not satisfactory, 
the ship ought to be immediately released. 
I will not venture to pronounce that opi- 
nion, nor will I pronounce an opinion to 
the contrary ; but this | must say, that 
although the captain at the time did not 
make that search which he ought to have 
made, yet when the ship is brought into a 
port, the seareh of tlat vessel may show 
ground for its capture, and a Prize Court 
may decide if that vessel was clearly going 
to an enemy’s port, and was carrying con- 
traband of war, and she may be con- 
demned on that proof. My noble Friend 
says it cannot be condemned, but ought to 
be released ; and I cannot presume to give 
an authoritative opinion on that question. 
Then my noble Friend maintains that a 
merchant ship cannot be seized by a belli- 
gerent unless actually breaking the block- 
ade—that is, I suppose, actually attempt- 
ing to enter the port that is blockaded. 
Now, I have understood from the various 
decisions I have read, that if a vessel is 
found on the high seas, and her cargo and 
papers prove that she is intended to break 
the blockade, or carry contraband of war 
to an enemy, that would be ground of 
capture on the seas, and that it is not ne- 
cessary that the vessel should be taken 
actually attempting to break the blockade. 
That is another part of international law 
into which my noble Friend may wish to 
introduce reform, but I do not think his 
views are quite consistent with interna- 
tional law as it at present stands. My 
‘noble Friend says now, as on a former occa- 
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sion, it is quite clear that the object of 
the American Government has been to 
vex and interrupt our commerce ; that 
they could have no other object but to 
embarrass our legitimate trade, and prevent 
British merchants from earrying om a per- 
fectly legitimate trade. But in another 
part of his speech my noble Friend says— 
and | do not dispute his authority in this— 
that he has evidence that many vessels 
have successfully ‘broken the blockade of 
the Confederate ports, that they have en- 
tered with valuable cargoes of merchandise, 
and supplied the Confederates with articles 
of which they were in want. If that be the 
easé, is it net possible that the American 
Government and the American navy, with- 
out any wish to destroy our trade, may be 
suspicious of such aid being given to the 
Confederates, and that they may search 
very narrowly and very strictly the vessels 
they find, some of them no doubt intending 
to go te neutral ports, but, as they think, 
uot intended for these ports, but for the 
ports of the Confederates ? The two things 
do not go well together—one, that our 
commerce is of so perfectly innocent a na- 
ture that there can be no pretext for search- 
ing our ships, except a wish to vex and em- 
barrass our commerce ; and the other, that 
we are carrying on a most successful trade 
by running the bleckade and introducing 
govuds into the Coufederate.ports. For my 
part I am not disposed to attribute to 
the American Government that malignity 
against this country and that hostile inten- 
tion which my noble Friend attributes to 
them ; but I did think it necessary to in- 
form Lord Lyons that there was an im- 
pression in this country that several British 
ships that had been seized did appear to 
be intended for neutral ports, and that they 
had been seized in a reckless manuver, 
without sufficient ground. In regard to 
the particular vessels, the American Go- 
vernment answered that there are sufficient 
grounds, and that they will be proved 
before the Prize Courts. Therefore, with 
regard to the special vessels, I cannot give 
any information tu Parliament, because the 
questions are still pending before the Prize 
Courts in America. But with regard to 
the general statement made and to the 
general allegations which Mr. Secretary 
Seward makes in return, I shall have no 
objection to give to my noble Friend the 
correspondence which has taken place on 
that subject. With regard to the other 
question, the decisions of the Prize Courts, 
I must say | lament that the Constitution 
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of the United States is such, that instead 
of being brought at once before the Court 
of Admiralty, where, generally, you have 
a very eminent Judge to preside, perfectly 
well acquainted with the law of nations, such 
cases go in the first instance before the 
district courts, then, I think, before a cir- 
cuit court, and it is only after a consider- 
able delay that they come before the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States. I say 
this because I believe we should all very 
much respect a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it is to be 
lamented that there should be a consider- 
able delay before the judgment of that 
tribunal can be obtained. I believe that 
the Judge now at the head of the Supreme 
Court, though a man above eighty years 
of age, retains the whole vigour of his 
faculties ; that his memory is furnished 
with a knowledge of all the cases appli- 
cable to the questions that come before 
him ; and his decisions would be received 
with respect, not only in America, but in 
this country. Well, my noble Friend went 
on to discuss the law of blockade, and he 
laid down propositions which would cer- 
tainly not be admitted by our Prize Courts. 
He lays it down, on the authority of Mr. 
Monroe, that the coast cannot be blockaded, 
and that you must blockade the particular 
port and not the coast. We at one time 
declared a blockade, I think, of the whole 
coast of France, from Brest to Dunkirk ; 
and when we were at war with America, 
we proclaimed a blockade of not less than 
2,000 miles of coast ; and if we ourselves 
held legitimate a blockade of 2,000 miles 
of coast, we should still, I apprehend, if we 
were at war with the United States, hold 
that such a blockade was a legitimate one, 
I do not see how we can now say, although 
we consider the blockade of 2,000 miles of 
coast to be perfectly legitimate, a blockade 
of 2,500 or 3,000 miles is such a monster 
of illegality that we should find it impos- 
sible to recognise it. No doubt, Mr. Mon- 
roe’s statement has been correctly given, 
and, I dare say, Mr. Washington Irving, at 
Madrid, may have induced the Spanish Go- 
vernment to yield ; but if they did yield, it 
was on account of their weakness, and not 
on account of the justice of the American 
demand. But the very declaration to which 
my noble Friend refers—namely, the De- 
claration of Paris—refers not only to the 
blockade of ports but to the blockade of 
coasts. [The Marquess of CLANRICARDE : 
Hear, hear!] My noble Friend does not 
deny that that is the case. Then what 
Earl Russell 
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becomes of the Monroe doctrine of block- 
ades? Because that doctrine is, that you 
cannot blockade a coast, but it must be 
a blockade of a particular port. With re- 
gard to this question, having soon after 
the beginning of the blockade collected 
together all the reports which came to 
me from the Admiralty, from captains and 
commanders of Her Majesty’s navy, who 
had run along the coast and reckoned the 
number of the ships at each particular 
port, I asked the Law Officers of the Crown 
whether the blockade of the southern coast 
of America was such a blockade as they 
considered effective according to the De- 
claration of Paris; and having received 
their opinion that it was effective, I felt 
bound not to set up au opinion of my own, 
not to invent any new theory of blockade, 
but to be guided by the legitimate autho- 
rities, and take that declaration of the Law 
Officers of the Crown as that by which I 
should be guided. My noble Friend gave 
certain instances, as to which my noble 
Friend the noble Duke, at the head of the 
Adwiralty will be able to give a more cor- 
rect answer than I can pretend to do; but 
my noble Friend ended by saying that, in 
his opinion, this was not an effective block- 
ade, and that we ought immediately to de- 
clare it to be a blockade that we could not 
recognise. I will not say that such a de- 
claration and the acts following it would 
involve us in war; but it would undoubt- 
edly involve consequences which your 
Lordships could not ae BO without 
sorrow and affliction, Yet, | will not use 
any argument against it. My Lords, per- 
sons who come from the same part of the 
United Kingdom as my noble Friend does, 
seem to think that the whole of the honour 
of a nation consists in resisting what they 
may deem not legal or legitimate, and that 
you must at once resent it. Now, 1 do 
not think that the whole honour of a na- 
tion does so consist. It was said by a great 
historical authority, by Mr. Hume in his 
account of the reign of James II., in re- 
gard to the condemnation of Lord Straf- 
ford and the restoration of his honours to 
his successors, that ** the reparation of in- 
justice is the second honour of a nation; but 
that the performance of justice is the first 
honour of a nation."’ My noble Friend says. 
the Americans are endeavouring to destroy 
your maritime rights, and you ought to re- 
sent and obtain reparation; but | say you 
ought narrowly to examine the case; you 
ought to wait for anything that may be 
said on the other side, and 1 should not be 
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satisfied with any decision that was not 
based in justice. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he had not stated that a blockade 
might not be effective because it was ex- 
tensive—he had only sought to show what 
high authorities in the United States had 
laid down as a general principle when they 
were in the position of neutrals, and such 
a blockade was enforeed. The noble Earl 
had quoted a very fine sentiment, which 
their Lordships must all approve, about 
“the honour of repairing injustice,’’ and 
he thought the noble Earl was about to 
conclude that the United States were about 
to indulge in that luxury; but it had not 
been shown that there was the shadow of 
legality in the capture of the ships to 
which he had referred, or that the United 
States Government were about to offer any 
reparation for the injury they had done. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
the noble Marquess has moved for cer- 
tain Reports which have been received 
by the Admiralty from the officers of Her 
Majesty’s squadron on the American sta- 
tion, I wish, therefore, to state the 
grounds on which I think it would be very 
inconvenient to lay those Reports upon 
the table. No doubt, during these pro- 
tracted hostilities there have been several 
irregularities committed by the ships of 
this country as well as by those of the Ame- 
rican navy; but for these irregularities 
apology and reparation were at once made, 
and a good understanding maintained be- 
tween the two Governments. Now, I do 
not think it would be for the advantage of 
either country, or tend to strengthen the 
friendly relations between them, to give 
these Reports of incidents which are now 
bygone, and with respect to which a 
thoroughly good understanding was arrived 
at. As to the conduct of Admiral Wilkes 
and the other American officers on that 
station, I wish in justice to them to read 
a short extract from the last letter we 
have received from Admiral Milne. In 
that letter he states, that— 

“ The officers under my command who have met 
Admiral Wilkes have invariably expressed their 
sense of the courtesy and attention which he has 
shown to them. Indeed, I may say that in the 
intercourse which has taken place between the 
captains of the American navy and our officers 
no ill feeling has been evinced on either side, but, 
on the contrary, a feeling of mutual civility, 
frankness, and cordiality.” 

My Lords, it is, I think, highly creditable 
to the officers of both navies, that when- 
ever they have met, they have endeavoured 
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during a time when, no doubt, there has 
been cause for suspicion and irritation, to 
act with frankness and cordiality towards 
each other, and to maintain those relations 
between the two countries which tend to 
the preservation of peace. 


Resolved in the Negative. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL-«(No. 109.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House 
Order). 

Clause 1 (Short Title of Act) agreed to, 

Clause 2 (Application of Act). 

Lorpv BERNERS moved the insertion 
of a proviso restricting the power of the 
Secretary of State in certain cases with re- 
gard to Roman Catholie prisoners. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Additional Ministers in Prisons, 
and Regulations as to Admission of Minis- 
ter). 

Lorp LYVEDEN moved an Amend- 
ment making the appointment of additional 
Ministers in prisons obligatory instead of 
permissive. The noble Lord said he was 
induced to take that course in consequence 
of the opinion expressed by so many of their 
Lordships on the second reading—that the 
Bill ought to be made compulsory instead 
of permissive. In that opinion he entirely 
concurred, believing that unless the mea- 
sure was made compulsory, it would be al- 
most inoperative. They had been assured 
that it would be wholly inoperative in Scot- 
land. He entirely objected to the appoint- 
ment of additional ministers being left to 
the discretion of the Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions. Courts of Quarter Sessions might 
be very competent to deal with questions 
of expenditure, but this was a matter which 
involved elements calculated to introduce 
discord into the meetings of those bodies ; 
and if the appointment were left permissive, 
they would have raised at every Quarter 
Sessions a little Maynooth Question, upon 
which there would, of necessity, be much 
difference of opinion and probably strong 
feelings. As the clause stood, it left the 
appointment of a chaplain to the discretion 
of the magistrates, provided the number of 
Roman Catholic prisoners was sufficient to 
warrant such a step. The words were very 
vague, and did not specify any particular 
number, He thought the number should 
be fixed, and he would suggest that a 
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minister should be appointed where the 
prisoners belonging to any one persuasion 
other than the Church of England, exceed- 
ed twenty. He did not propose to insert 
absolute words saying that a salary should 
be given, because that might appear to be 
an interference: with the privileges of ‘the 
other House, and might cause the loss of 
the Bill. If the alterations which he should 
propose infringed the privileges of the 
other House, he would move the omission 
of this clause, and on the Report move the 
insertion of a clause simply declaring that 
ministers should be appointed. At present 
he moved to omit the words, ‘* if the num- 
ber of such prisoners should be so great as, 
in the opinion of the justices,” &c., for the 
purpose of inserting the words, “if the 
number of such prisoners should exceed 
twenty.” 

Tne Doxe or SOMERSET thought it 
very objectionable to make it compulsory 
to appoint a chaplain when the prisoners 
amounted to a given number, because this 
Bill in’ its present shape would allow the 
visits of the Roman Catholic minister re- 
siding in the neighbourhood when the nam- 
ber of Roman Catholic prisoners was small, 
and the Amendment would take away the 
discretion of the justices when, even though 
the number Was twenty, it might be very 
desirable to allow those visits to be con- 
tinued. It would be going much further 
than the case warranted, and would de- 
feat the object of the Bill by entirely alter- 
ing its character. In Ireland the law was, 
that the grand jury were to appoint chap- 
lains whenever required by the court ; and 
the appointment did not depend upon the 
number of prisoners. 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE did 
not think that the argument for making 
the Bill compulsory had been answered. In 
Treland, practically, the appointment of ad- 
ditional ministers was left to the direction 
of the court. . 

Loxp CLONCURRY said that this 

wer of appointing Roman Catholic chap- 
ains to gavls had not worked well in Ireland. 
Tle believed that the Roman Catholic 
clergy might have long since rooted out 
the crime whieh disgraced that country if 
they had so chosen, but they had not 
done sv; on the contrary, malefactors fully 
believed that they could be absolved from 
the most fearful erime by their chaplain. 
In the case in which Sir Francis Hopkins 
was fired at with intent to murder, the 
intended victim did uot die, but was able 
subsequently to identify his assailant. 
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» When, after the malefactor’s execution, 
the body was given to his friends, the 
Roman Catholic bishop and clergy headed 
& procession of not less than 50,000 peo- 
ple, the majority of whom believed that by 
this act the salvation of the criminal had 
been secured. 

Lorpv CAMOYS opposed the Amend- 
ment. He was sure, that if the Bill be- 
came law, the magistrates of his count 
(Oxford) would honestly and faithfully do 
their best, if there were any necessity, to 
carry it into execution ; and he believed 
the same might be said of the magistrates 
of other counties. He had heard it said that 
in Seotland the Bill would be wholly inope- 
rative, because the magistrates would re- 
fase to appoint Roman Catholic’ chaplains, 
He did not believe it—on the contrary, he 
believed they would act like their English 
brethren, and would conform to the pro- 
visions of the law. He thought it would 
be unwise to affix any number of prisoners, 
for the number would be constantly fiue- 
tuating. To-day there might be twenty- 
one, and to-morrow only nineteen. He 
wished to thank the Government for having 
brought in the Bill, and to thank also 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
for the independent manner in ‘which he 
had supported it on the second reading, 
though his sense of the noble Earl’s con- 
duct would have been-deeper had it not 
been for an expressién used by him. The 
noble Earl spoke of the Roman Catholics 
as paying to other beings that worship 
which was due to God alone. That was an 
imputation of idolatry, and, as a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he could 
not pass it by unnoticed. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was 
afraid he had been rather unfortunate in 
the expressions he used the other evening, 
in stating the grounds on which he was 
thoroughly convinced of the superior claims 
of the Protestant religion over that of the 
Roman Catholic. He stated that he be- 
lieved the Roman Catholics to entertain 
some very erroneous doctrines, and that 
they acted on principles entirely repugnant 
to the Scriptures. At the same time, he 
stated his opinion that both the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic religion, notwithstand- 
ing the differences between them, rested 
upon the same foundation, and that he 
could not but believe the teaching of the 
Roman Catholie priest, although it might 
be considered erroneous in some respects, 
would yet have a beneficial tendency to- 
wards persons of that religion. The next 
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morning after the debate he received a 
newspaper, which said he had been guilty 
of the grossest misconduct in presuming to 
say that the Roman Catholic religion rested 
on the same foundation as the Protestant, 
because the one reated on the Bible and 
the worship of God, and the other was the 
worship of a piece of bread. He begged 
their Lordships’ pardon for quoting such 
offensive language. On the other hand, he 
received a letter from'a Roman Catholic— 
a letter remonstrating with liim for having 
stated that both religions rested on the 
same foundation ; because the writer said 
the Roman Catholic religion rested on the 
Scripture and the Chureb, while the teach- 
ing of the Protestants was a work, not of 
God, but of the Devil ; and that upon that 
teaching alone did the Protestant religion 
exist. These were the views on each side 
of his statement, which he thought was a 
reasonable statement, but in respect of 
which he had been charged on the one side 
with the grossest blasphemy, and upon the 
other with the most utter ignorance of what 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic reli- 
gions were. In making the statement he 
had alluded to, it was, he assured the 
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House, not his intention to attempt the 
conversion of a single Roman Catholic, 
or to say anything to hurt the feelings of | 
either side. 


doctrines. 
Lord who had just sat down, that the | 
Amendment was objectionable in laying | 
down any precise limit in reference to the 
number of prisoners that would require 
the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain in any prison, on the simple 
ground that the number was continually 
varying. There was another objection to 
the Amendment, which had not oecurred 
to some of his noble Friends, It had been 
stated that in Ireland the appointment of 
chaplains was in a great measure vested 
in the Roman Catholic bishops, for this 
reason that no priest could accept office 
unless with the sanction of his bishop ; and 
if he were an imprudent man, he might im- 
pose on the magistrates the very man they 
objected to. That would be the case in 
England if the Bill were compulsory, and 
the Roman Cathvlic bishops might secure 
to themselves the right practically of ap- 
pointing chaplains, That would not be the 
ease if the Bill were permissive, because 
the magistrates would appoint and dismiss ; 
and if the Roman Catholic bishop refused 
to sanction the appointment of any chap- 
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lain except those the magistrates objected 
to, the injury done to the Roman Catholics 
would be done, not by the magistrates, but 
by the Roman Catholic bishops, who would 
not only deprive their people of religious 
instruction in their own faith, but wou'd 
place them in the hands of the Protestant 
chaplains. _ He was willing that, Roman 
Catholic prisoners should receive religious 
instruction, but it was absolutely necessary 
to keep the appointment and control of the 
chaplains in the hands of the magistrates, 
and that could only be done, in his view, by 
making the Bill permissive instead of com- 
pulsory. 

After a few words from Lord Potwartn 
and the Marquess of Batu, the Amend- 
ment was negatived without a division. 


Amendments made: The Report there- 
of to be received on Thursday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 137.) 


CASE OF SERGEANT MAJOR LILLEY. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY : My 
Lords, although I have given notice of my 
intention to put a Question to the Se- 
eretary of State for War, relating to the 
eases of Lieutenant Colonel Crawley and 
Sergeant Major Lilley, I do not propose to 


He had simply expressed his | intreduce it by any preliminary observa- 
dissent from some of the Roman Catholic | tions. 
He concurred with the noble ) 


I have no official knowledge of the 
matter, and I must be careful to say no- 
thing, nor to make any observations that 
might give rise to unfounded suspicions or 
unjust impressions, But, at the same 
time, I think your Lordships will admit, 
that whether right or wrong, so frightful a 
picture as that presented in the case I have 
alluded to has never yet been brought un- 
der the notice of the British public; and I 
must add, that as far as I can judge, what 
has taken place hitherto is most unsatisfac- 
tory, and such, I believe, is also the judg- 
ment of the public. It is a matter of the 
very highest importance—it is of the high- 
est importance to the safety and the disci- 
pline of the army—it is. of the highest im- 
portance to the honour of the country, both 
of itself and in respect of the estimation in 
which it is held among foreign nations, I 
do not recollect in my experience any mat- 
ter which has more profoundly moved the 
public feelings of the country. It is most 
desirable that further information should be 
given, and the whole matter should be fur. 
ther searched into and the facts laid bare 
before the public, Therefore, I will simply, 
in the words of my notice, ask the Seere- 
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tary of State for War, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to institute 
any further Inquiry into the Cases of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Crawley and Sergeant Major 
Lilley ? 

Tue Doxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, before my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War replies to the 
Question that has been put by the noble 
Earl, I think your, Lordships will permit 
me to interpose in order that I may make 
one or two observations, not with reference 
to the circumstances connected with the 
court martial upon the late Paymaster 
Smales, nor with reference to anything 
that may occur hereafter should it be 
deemed, as I believe it will be found, 
necessary to have a court martial upon 
Lieutenant Colonel Crawley. But so much 
has been said with respect to the position 
I fill, and as to the line I have taken with 
regard to this melancholy proceeding, that 
it is right that your Lordships and the 
country should know the exact relative 

sition in which I, filling the high position 

have the honour to occupy, stand with 
reference to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India—and, in short, how I stand with re- 
ference tc the whole matter. It may not 
be known to your Lordships that the con- 
duct of the discipline of the army in India 
rests entirely with the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, and that as far my supervision ex- 
tends it is merely that I stand in the posi- 
tion of a referee—in the position of a last 
appeal. But so seldom is that power 
exercised that I believe there is no instance 
—or, at least, but a very distant one—when 
there has been any interference on the part 
of the Commander-in-Chief in England 
with regard to any court martial held in 
India. To such an extent does this go, 
that whereas the Commander-in-Chief in 


England submits to Her Majesty the name | 


of any officer who, having been tried by 
court martial, is sentenced to be cashiered, 
and the actual cashiering does not take 
place until the Queen’s pleasure has been 
taken, in India the fiat of the Commander- 
in-Chief in that country is absolute, and 
no reference is made to the Queen’s plea- 


sure. As I have taken notice of these | 
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' order that he may know how to act in such 


proceedings. The report of the court 
martial itself is transmitted to the Judge 
Advocate General, who forwards it to the 
Commander-in-Chief .here, who has an 
opportunity of looking into the proceedings, 
He then merely returns it as a record 
to the Judge Advocate General’s office. 
When these proceedings came to my 
notice, I must confess that I felt, as the 
noble Earl appears to feel, that there was 
something very peculiar and most singular 
in these proceedings, and they struck me 
as being so remarkable that it was right 
that the course which had been adopted 
should be, to a great extent, reviewed by 
the Commander-in-Chief at home, and his 
official opinion obtained upon them. Hav- 
ing arrived at that conclusion, how was I, 
my Lords, to act? Was I to act by the 
immediate removal of the officer chiefly 
implicated? In reviewing this case, it 
certainly appeared to be evident that very 
unfortunate and melancholy circumstances 
had occurred as regards this sergeant 
major; but, at the same time, I must 
frankly say, that it is only very recently 
that the real facts of the case have come 
to my knowledge. At the time my Me- 
morandam was drawn up I was not in 
ossession of the whole facts of the case. 

knew some of the facts, but much was 
left behind that I had no doubt would in 
time be elicited ; and I therefore abstain- 
ed from doing more than expressing a very 
decided and positive opinion upon the whole 
case as regards Lieutenant Colonel Craw- 
ley. At the same time, I reserved myself.to 
this extent—that unless I was satisfied on 
certain points on which I had then con- 
siderable doubt, I should be compelled to 
remove that officer from the command of 
his regiment. Now, it has been said that 
the reason why no action was taken was 
that two eminent men were concerned in 
the transaction—Sir Hugh Rose and Sir 
William Mansfield. No doubt these two dis- 
tinguished general officers were concerned ; 
but the question arises, were they concerned 
in such a manner that I was called on to take 





action with regard to them? Now, I most 
conscientiously believe that these two distin- 


proceedings, the noble Earl may say, why guished officers had every desire to do their 
take notice of them at all? I will ex-| duty, but that they committed a very serious 
plain. As I have said, there is, no doubt, | error of judgment, That was my convic- 
a last appeal to the Commander-in-Chief tion, and I believe that to be the real state 
at home. The course of proceeding is| of the case. I believe that will come out 


this. When acourt martial takes place | as the result of any further investigation 

in India, the circumstance is reported to| that may take place. But even as to the 

the Commander-in-Chief in England, in question of the irregularity of the impri- 
The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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sonment, to which such importance has been 
given, the facts connected with that impri- 
sonment were not known to me when my 
Memorandum was written. It is only very 
recently that they have come'to my know- 
ledge. Of course, it was impossible for me 
to decide in the case, when really and truly 
I did not know the circumstances. I 
could not suppose that there could be any 
personal feeling in this matter on the part 
of these distinguished officers—Sir Hugh 
Rose apd Sir William Mansfield. Not 
their military reputation merely, but their 
high character in the various eminent po- 
sitions they had filled, led me to the con- 
viction that they had erred in judgment, 
and certainly not from a desire to do what | 
was cruel, unjust, or wrong in point of 
law. Their high character, I admit, had 
weight with me, and I must say I cannot 
conceive that either I or any other official 
person could have been justified in coming 
to a rash conclusion in so delicate and 
important a question. As to the result, I 
hope to prove in both cases I have not acted 
so undecidedly as I see I am accused of 
having done. Because, what has occurred ? 
Why, ata very recent period circumstances 
have come to my knowledge which render 
it not only desirable but necessary to bring 
to a court martial Lieutenant Colonel Craw- 
ley. I am not going into the case, which is 
pending a judicial trial. It is only, I repeat, 
within a very few days—ten days—that I 
have been in a position to advise that that 
trial should take place upon the merits of 
the case. A great deal of time has elapsed 
since this case was first brought before the 
court ; and I may be asked why such 
delay has occurred. Now, it must be 
recollected, my Lords, that the whole of 
these occurrences took place in India. It 
takes nearly three months before an an- 
swer can be had to any question that may 
arise here. We have had hardly a single 
paper from India with reference to this 
subject that has not required on our part 


to be received from India. This going 
back and forward of communications, with 
three months’ interval between each ques- 
tion, has protracted this unfortunate busi- 
ness longer than I could have wished, or 
than your Lordships perhaps may have 
expected. And now a further delay must 
occur. Sir William Mansfield, under whom 
this regiment is serving, is stationed in 
Bombay ; but, as the Queen’s troops in 
India are under the command in chief of 
the General Officer in Bengal, the conse- 
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quence is that every question of this de- 
scription must go from Bombay to Bengal 
before it can come back officially to me. I 
have been obliged to point out these facts 
to your Lordships in order to show that 
whatever has been done has been done 
with a view not to screen any person, but 
with the strictest and most earnest desire 
to do justice to all—not only to do justice 
to the feelings of distress naturally occa- 
sioned by the painful ‘circumstances that 
have occurred, but also to do justice to 
those who have been implicated, and to 
whom your Lordships must wish to give 
every possible opportunity of defending and 
justifying themselves, if it is possible for 
them to do so. That, my Lords, is the 
only statement I have tomake. As to any 
pressure being put upon me, I of course 
spurn the idea. It does so happen that I 
have never discussed the matter with any 
single individual except in an official man- 
ner, and then only with those parties on 
whose judgment I was enabled to rely in 
coming to a sound, just, and safe con- 
clusion. 

Eart DE GREY axp RIPON said, that 
the speech of the illustrious Duke entirely 
relieved him from the necessity of saying 
more than a very few words on this subject, 
because, as their Lordships had been told, 
the intention of his Royal Highness the 
Commander - in - Chief was to bring Lieu. 
tenant Colonel Crawley to a court martial 
for the circumstances attending the death 
of Sergeant Major Lilley. As to the pre- 
cise nature of the charges and the mode in 
which the trial would be conducted, these 
matters were now under the consideration 
of the authorities, and the case being handed 
over to a competent judicial tribunal, he 
should feel it his duty to refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinion on the subject. He 
would only assure their Lordships that 
every step would be taken by the Govern- 
ment to insure that the inquiry should be 
conducted in the most open and fair man- 
ner, in order to secure the ends of justice 
as between all parties. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY hoped 
the inquiry would take place in England. 
It would be most unsatisfactory if it were 
transferred to India. In India the ques- 
tion had been almost prejudged by the alle- 
gation that Sergeant Major Lilley had died 
of apoplexy caused by habitual intoxication. 
He therefore repeated the hope, which was 
shared by a very large portion of the people 
of England, that the inquiry would take 
place here, and not in India. 
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to state, in justice to Lieutenant General 
Sir Hugh Rose, that he had that day seen 
a letter from that officer, stating that he 
should not have made the remarks he did, 
as to the death of Sergeant Major Lilley 
having been occasioned by intemperate 
habits, but for the written statement he 
received from Dr, Turnbull, the medical 
officer who attended him in prison, which 
mentioned the number of glasses of spirits 
which were drank, and which were certainly 
sufficient to lead to his death from apoplexy. 
He thought it but fair to mention this. 
Whether it was true or not, Sir Hugh Rose 
had received that statement from the medi- 
cal man who had attended Sergeant Major 
Lilley in prison, and that must, to a cer- 
tain degree, vindicate Sir Hugh Rose in 
the remarks he had made. 


REDEMPTION OF RENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL [u.1.]—(No. 134.)—REPORT. 
Amendments reported (according to 

Order). 
Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 


that having had a private communication 


with his noble Friend (the Earl of Belmore), | #“p° 


who had given notice to move to omit 
Clause 10, he would move to omit certain 
words and insert others to make the sane- 
tion of the Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court necessary for the sale of any reser- 
vations. 

Tue Eant or BELMORE said, that he 
would accept the compromise offered by his 
noble Friend. At the same time, he still 
retained his objection totheclause—namely, 
that it gave power to sell something of 
which the future value could not be satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR hoped that 
the Bill might be reprinted, in order that 
it might be properly ednsidered. Here waa 
an Amendment made, and then withdrawn, 
and another Amendment made, and it was 
impossible to know what might be the con- 
sequences with regard to the action of the 
Court, 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE had 
no objection to the Bill being reprinted. 

Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next; 
and Bill, with the Amendments, to be 
printed. (No. 139.) 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL MANAGEMENT 
BILL [m.v.]—(No. 135.) 
THIRD BEADING. 
The Consent of Her Majesty and the 
The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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Consent of His Royal Highness The Prince 
of Wales, in right of His Duchy of Corn- 
wall, signified ; Bill read 3* (according to 
Order) ; an Amendment made ; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock; till to-morrow, 
' half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 15, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issvsv—for Lisburn, 
v. John Doherty Barbour, esquire, void Elec- 
tion. 

Surrtr—considered in Committee—Civil Service 
(Supplementary Estimate), Vote No. 28. 

Resolutions (June 11) reported 

Pustic Bris — First Reading —~ Mutiny (East 
India) Act Repeal * [ Bill 166]. 

Second Reading—London, &c. Dioceses (Lords) * 
[Bill 133]; Charitable Uses [ Bill 146]; Trout, 
&ec. Fishing (Scotland) [Bill 146], negatived. 

Committee— Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (on re-committal) [Bill 148}. 

rt—Vier and Harbour Orders Confirmation, 

Considered as ded— Offi (South Africa) 
(Lords) * [Bill 113]; Sheep and Cattle (Scot- 
land) * [Bill 115]; Metropolis Turnpike Roads 
Act Amendment *® [Bill 151]. 

Third Reading—Voiunteers [Bill 152]; Regi- 
mental Debts, &c. * [ Bill 149] ; Innkeepers’ Liay 
bility (No. 1) [Mr. Wykeham Martin]* [Bill 
157]; and severally passed. 





TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
AMERICA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVE said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received information respecting 
an International Conference, which, ac- 
cording to the Moniteur, has been opened 
in Paris for the purpose of examining into 
the project of a Telegraphic Line from 
Europe to North America, vid Brazil and 
the West Indies; and whether any steps 
have been taken for the representation of 
this country at such Conference ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that pro- 
posals had been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government asking them to take part in a 
Conference which had been held in Paris ; 
but the Treasury were of opinion, that in 
consequence of the engagements into 
which the Government had entered, it 
would not be desirable that they should 
join in the consideration of any other pro- 
ject. 
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AFFAIRS OF JAPAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to ask of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the precise nature of 
the demands made by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment upon the Government of Japan, 
in the shape of reparation for outrages 
committed upon British subjects in that 
country ; and whether there is any objec- 
tion to state what Instructions have been 
sent to the British Admiral on the station 
as to the steps to be taken in the event of 
the Tycoon’s refusal to comply with those 
demands ; and also whether Her Majesty's 
Government have any ground for suppos- 
ing that the Tycoon has the power, even 
if he has the will, to obtain from Prince 
Satsuma reparation for the murder of Mr. 
Richardson ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that, as 
the House was aware, some months ago a 
murderous attack was made upon four 
British subjects who were riding upon the 
high road near Jeddo which had been 
opened to foreigners under treaty. Mr. 
Richardson was killed, two of the gentle- 
men were wounded, and a lady, who was 
of the party, escaped almost by a miracle. 
This was not the only outrage which had 
recently been committed upon British sub- 
jects in Japan, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made demands upon the Japa- 
nese Government, the nature of which he 
had no objection to state. In the first 
place, they demanded an ample and formal 
apology for the murder of a British sub- 
ject on a road which had been opened by 
treaty, and the payment of £100,000 by 
the Government of Japan as the penalty 
for that offence. His hon. Friend had 
asked whether the Tycoon had power to 
enforce reparation from a powerful Dai- 
mio like the prince whose followers, headed 
by his father, had committed the offence. 
Her Majesty’s Government had demanded 
that punishment should be inflicted upon 
that chief, and that the persons implicated 
in the outrage should be taken, tried, and, 
if found guilty, executed in the presence 
of one or more British officers, and that a 
sum of £25,000 should be paid by Prince 
Satsuma as compensation to the family of 
the victim and those who suffered in the 
assault. Whether or not the Japanese 
Government had power to enforce this de- 
mand on Prince Satsuma he could not at 
present state. There was a further demand 
in consequence of the murder of two ma- 
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rines who were on duty as sentinels when 
the British Legation was attacked on the 
25th of June last. For this a sum of 
£10,000 had been demanded as compensa- 
tion to the families of the victims. It 
would not be in accordance with precedent 
for him to state the instructions which 
had been given to the Admiral, but he be- 
lieved that they were such as were likely 
to enforce the demands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


MR. PRITCHARD, LATE CONSUL AT 
THE FEEJEE ISLANDS.—QUESTION, 


Mra. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If Mr. Pritchard still fills 
the office of Her Majesty’s Consul at the 
Feejee Islands; if not, when he was re- 
moved, and whether any public notification 
has been made of his supersession ; also to 
state the extent of any authority Mr. 
Pritchard may have had, as Consul, to 
draw bills on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? 


Mr. LAYARD replied, that Mr. Pritch- 





ard was no longer Consul at the Feejee 
| Islands, having been removed in January 
| last. The person appointed to supersede 
him provisionally had arrived in the Feejee 
Islands, but no public notice was ever 
given of such asupersession. Mr. Pritchard 
had the usual authority to draw bills upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to such an 
amount as was required by the expendi- 
ture sanctioned by the Foreign Office. He 
drew bills beyond those requirements; a 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
his conduct, and its Report was such that 
Her Majesty’s Government thought that 
they were justified in superseding him. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN MELVILLE WHITE. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Colonel Frencu, 

Mr. LAYARD stated, that by des- 
patches which had been received on Satur- 
day, the Government learned that the 
Peruvian Government had instructed their 
Representative in this country to come to 
an understanding as to the Power to whose 
arbitration the claims of Captain Melville 
White against the Peruvian Government 
should be referred. When the selection 
was made, he should be glad to inform his 
hon. and gallant Friend what Power had 
been chosen for that purpose. 
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899 Business of 
CESSION OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
NOTICE. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD gave 
notice, that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government having, in reply to ques- | 
tions asked by his (Mr. our Fitzge- | 
rald’s) noble Friend the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners), stated 
that Turkey had had nothing to do with | 


the placing of the Ionian Islands wader 


{COMMONS} 


the House. 


also regret to say, that after the way the 
noble Lord has treated the Irish Church 
question, I should not feel justified, if I 
had, in giving way. The noble Lord has 
shown no kind of co to me when, 
night after night, I asked for a night to 
discuss the question ; and therefore, with- 
out in the least degree departing from that 
courtesy which my countrymen prover- 
bially are said to possess, I should have 
felt myself bound to go on. On Friday 
night the hon. Member for the King’s 


the protection of the British Government, | ) ho 
and therefore certainly would have nothing County said, in reply to a request from 
to do with their cession, he should, on Fri- | the noble Lord, that he would postpone 
day next, ask the noble Lord whether his | the discussion on the Polish question pro- 
attention had been called to the fact that vided other Members would give way. 
the Porte was formally asked to accede, | Upon this my hon. Friend the Member 
and did formally accede, to the Treaty of for Liskeard said he would go on with the 
Vienna, and that a popy of the document | Irish Church question, and then the hon. 
containing that accession was to be found | Member for the King’s County said that 
in De Hauterive’s Treaties, vol. v., page 10; in that case he would go on with the 
and whether that fact would cause him to | Polish question. Relying upon that, my 
change the opinion which he had expressed , hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard did 


upon this subject. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—AFFAIRS 
OF POLAND—THE IRISH CHURCH— 
THE EXHIBITION VOTE, 


Viscount PALMERSTON: In moving, | 
Bir, that you now leave the chair, I would | 
appeal to the hon. Member for Tipperary | 
(The O'Donoghue), who has given notice | 
of his intention to bring the Question of 
the Irish Church under consideration this | 
evening, to postpone that Motion to the | 
day which is already oceupied by my hon. | 
Friend the Member for Liskeard—Friday | 
week—for the discussion of that question. | 
The House is, I believe, anxious to go into 
another question, and the hon. Member 
for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) has | 
been good enough, and with great cour- | 
tesy, to postpone his Motion on the subject | 
of Poland to this day week. I hope the! 
hon. Member for Tipperary will show him- | 
self not less courteous than his country- | 
man, and will postpone his discussion till | 
the day when the subject is to brought | 
under the discussion of the House by the | 
hon. Member for Liskeard. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Tue O'DONOGHUE: Sir, I have to 
state that I have no notice on the paper 
with respect to the Irish Church ; but I | 





not to-day come down to the House pre- 
pared to go on with the Irish Church 
question. I was certainly under the im- 
pression that my hon. Friend would go 
on with the Polish question, as I consider 
he is bound to do, 

Mr. HENNESSY: I do not think Iam 
bound to go on. I told the noble Lord 
on Friday night that I was perfectly will- 
ing to accept his wishes as law, and that 
with regard to the question of Poland I 
was prepared to give way, provided other 
hon. Gentlemen would also give way. I 
believed that the other Gentlemen, inclad- 
ing the hon. Member for Liskeard, had given 
way. [Mr. Bexwat Ospoxne: I beg your 
pardon. | Of course; therefore if my hon. 
Friend and the other hon. Members have 
given way, I feel myself bound to do so 


Mr BERNAL OSBORNE: I do not 
know, Sir, whether I am in order, nor am 
I aware whether the word “ duped ” is a 
Parliamentary word. If it is not, I will 
not use it. Nevertheless, I conceive that 
I and many other hon. Gentlemen have 
been duped in this matter, and I cannot 
understand the wonderful anxiety to bring 
on this Motion for the purchase of the 
Exhibition Building. When I left this 
House on Saturday, I fully understood the 
hon. Member for the King’s County to have 
pledged himself to me, in the lobby of the 
House, that he would bring on the question 
of Poland to-night. I never was more 
surprised than, on my arrival in town, to 
receive the short missive from my hon. 
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Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
which I shall read to the House, as it is 
necessary that I should explain my part 
in this transaction, which would otherwise 
look as if I had been “ fighting a cross.” 
The note was to this effect— 

“Lord Palmerston hopes you will not object 
to his proceeding with Kensington Vote this 
evening, and would be obliged to you to reserve 
yourself for Friday week, when he is glad to per- 
ceive you have secured an opportunity of bringing 
on the Motion of the Irish Church.” 


Not a word is said about Poland. Of course, 
under these circumstances, I did not come 
prepared to bring on the Motion relative 
to the Irish Church; but I must say, I 
think the hon. Member for the King’s 
County has broken his pledge to me. ( “No, 
no! ’’}] Well, that may not be your opinion, 
but it ismine. For my own part, I do not 
know why the noble Lord is so anxious to 
buy this Exhibition Building. I do not 
think we possess the papers and informa- 
tion requisite for discussing the subject 
properly ; and I am at a loss to understand 
the reason why the question is being in- 
decently hurried and huddled through 
this House. I desire to assure the House 
that I am no party to this transaction, and 
that I consider myself to be a miserable 


dupe. 

Me. HENNESSY: Asa matter personal 
to myself, I desire to assure my hon. 
Friend that I have broken no pledge: I 
hold in my hand the voluminous papers 
and notes with which I came down pre- 
— to make my statement about Poland. 

ut finding that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard had put off his notice 
with reference to the Irish Caurch, I was 
bound in honour not to go on. 

Tae O'DONOGHUE: When the hon. 
Member for Liskeard says, that the hon. 
Member for King’s County broke his pledge, 
it is easy for hon. Members to say “ No, 
no!” but I do think, after what 
between the two hon. Members, that the 
hon. Member for King’s County was bound 


to go on. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I wish to remind the 
House of the position in which the ques- 
tion now stands. The hon. Member for the 
King’s County agreed to give way, provided 
other Members agreed to do the same. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard refused to give 
way, and of course in that case the hon. 
Member for the King’s County was to 
go on with his Motion. But it is now 
found that the hon. Member for Liskeard 
has postponed his Motion — that he has 
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taken it off the paper for to-day, and put it 
down for Friday week. He did that before 
he received the note which he has read ; 
and as soon as I saw that change on the 
Votes on Saturday morning, I concluded 
that the hon. Member for the King’s County 
would give way, because the hon. Member 
for Liskeard had postponed his Motion. 
We have nothing to do with conversations 
which took place in the lobby. The hon. 
Member for the King’s County stated pub- 
licly in the House that he would give way 
if other Members would do the same; and 
the hon. Member for Liskeard having put 
down his Motion for Friday week, the hon. 
Member for the King’s County was bound 
to fulfil the pledge which he gave. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, that probably, if 
the noble Viscount would say that he 
would give a day for the discussion of the 
Irish Church question, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard would give way. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which a large sum of money 
—£150,000—was asked some years ago 
for a portion of the lands at Kensington, 
and whether the House did not retain a 
lien of some description over that propery. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the transactions referred 
to by the hon. Baronet were entirely gone 
by, but there was no difficulty in giving 
the required explanation. During the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby in 1852, or 
else in the subsequent year, a sum of 
£177,500 was voted for the purchase in 
fee of one moiety of the Kensington Es- 
tate, to be held jointly between the Com- 
missioners of 1851 and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. A Minute was forwarded to 
the Treasury arranging the form of part- 
nership, so to speak, and as to the 
management and control of the estate. 
No proposals, which were made for turning 
that estate to useful purposes, were made 
for some time, and when proposals were 
made they were not successful; and it 
was thought better—he believed during 
the Government of the Earl of Derby, in 
1858—that the partnership should be dis- 
solved, and the money repaid which had 
been contributed by the State. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made for repay- 
ment, and a sum of £181,379 was accord- 
ingly restored, but the whole of that 
amount was not paid in cash; £121,000 
was actually paid in money, and £60,000 
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worth of land was given, consisting of 
about twelve acres, now forming the site 


of the South Kensington Museum. He- 


believed that £60,000 was much below 
the estimated value of that piece of ground, 
and consequently it was not sold uncon- 
ditionally to the Government, but with a 
proviso that the land should only be ap- 
plied to purposes connected with seience 
and art ; and if applied to any other pur- 
poses, that the right of the Commissioners 
to receive a sum of money equivalent to 
the sacrifice which they made in parting 
with the land should revive. In order to 
meet a portion of their engagements in 
1858, the Commissioners had been obliged 
to mortgage their lands to a certain extent. 
The Government, however, had no claim 
or lien of any kind upon them, and the 
Commissioners, in the face of the Govern- 
ment, were the sole and absolute proprie- 
tors. The difference between the sums of 
£177,500 and £181,379 was accounted 
for by a moiety of the rents which had 
been received up to the dissolution of 
partnership in 1858-9. That was the 
whole of the information upon the question 
raised by the hon. Baronet, and he hoped 
he had satisfied him that these transactions 
left the present subject, which now stood 
for discussion, entirely disembarrassed and 
free. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Surrty considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

** That a sum, not exceeding £67,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for the 
Purchase of Land and certain Buildings from Her 
_—- Commissioners for the Exhibition of 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I rise 
to propose the Vote of which notice has 
been given, for the purchase of land and 
buildings on the site of the Exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1862. This City of Lon- 
don may, without exaggeration, be called 
the commercial capital of the world. It 
ranks high among the great political cen- 
tres of civilized nations, and in point of 
wealth and population it may very fairly 
be stated to exceed any other Euro 
city. But the very circumstances which I 
have mentioned —the great wealth and 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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great population of the City—have tend- 
ed progressively to impair the architec- 
tural and ornamental character of the 
town. Our streets are narrow, our open 
spaces few and small, our publie buildings 
are not many, and, respecting those which. 
do exist, differences of opinion prevail as 
to their propriety of ornamentation and 
architectural design. We have not, in this 
town, what are to be found in many 
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smaller towns upon the Continent, a great 


number of splendid palaces belonging to 
individuals. When we have mentioned 
Northumberland House, and, perhaps, 
Lansdowne House, if we are called on to 
enumerate other great ornamental con- 
structions, we shall be driven to the, no 
doubt, very beautiful collection of apparent 
palaces—the clubs in Pall Mall, many of 
which are imitations of beautiful palaces 
on the Continent. In all the Italian 
towns, at Prague, and in most German 
towns, there are large piles of ornamental 
buildings which represent the wealth and 
taste of the nobility of those countries. 
What is the reason of that? What is the 
reason of the inferiority of this city, as 
compared with other first-rate towns, in 
regard to the conditions of the space occu- 
pied by and the character of the buildings ? 
The great run of the private houses of 
London may really be termed mean. I 


am not speaking of those more lately con-’ 


structed, which are on a better plan; but 
the old red-brick houses of London are 
low, they are destitute of architectural or- 
nament, and may be said to be mean in 
their character. What is the cause? It 
arises from the great value of the ground 
—from the immense competition which 
the wealth of the metropolis causes for the 
smallest spaces of ground. People are 
unable to buy a large quantity of ground 
on which to construct a house, and having 
paid dearly for such portion of the land as 
they require, they have smaller disposable 
means for the erection of ornamental and 
handsome structures. The price of land 
in London is very great. I will just 
mention a few instances to show the value 
that attaches to the surface in this great 
town. A few years ago, when improve- 
ments were made between Oxford Street 
and Holborn, the land was purchased at 
£57,000 an acre. In the improvement of 
Charlotte Street, the land cost £67,000 an 
acre. In the improvement between Co- 
ventry Street and Long Acre, the land cost 
£119,000 an acre. The other day, my 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
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of Works, in proposing the construction of 
a new street from Blackfriars Bridge to the 
Mansion House, having brought in a Bill 
which gave the street a width of seventy 
feet, proposed to increase it to eighty feet. 
He was, however, told, that the addition 
of ten feet along the length of the street, 
which was not a very long one, would add 
£100,000 to the expense, and upon that 
statement he gave it up. A few years 
ago, there was a vacant space near St. 
Paul’s. I cannot say what fraction of an 
acre it represented ; but when the City of 
London were desired to leave that space 
unoccupied, so as to give a wider area for 
the best view of the Cathedral, they an- 
swered that the value of the site was 
£60,000, and that they did not feel them- 
selves justified in making the whole of that 


{June 15, 1863} 
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What are the requirements that press on 
the Government? In the first place, we 
want a Patent Museum. Any one who 
considers the value of a great collec- 
tion of models and inventions to those 
employed in the mechanical and productive 
arts of the country, must know that it is 
of great importance that they should have 
access to a repository in which they can 
find everything connected with that par- 
ticular department of industry to which 
they have devoted themselves. In Ame- 
rica, a country not supposed to be addicted 
to unnecessary ornament, but where a great 
disposition is shown to practical improve~ 
ment, there is a Patent Museum which 
covers eleven acres. Well, we do not 
propose a museum of such dimensions. I 
think that about three acres will be suf- 


sacrifice merely for such a purpose. But ficient for all present needs in regard to a 


not only is the price of land in this town 
very high ; but the same causes operate in 
the provincial towns in the country. In 
Manchester, land had been sold for £50,000 
an acre, and sometimes it has been sold by 
the square yard, and as much as £200,000 
per acre has been given for land in the 
best parts of the town. In Birmingham, 
the land held by the London and North 
Western Railway was sold for from 
£57,000 to £60,000 an acre. At Liver- 
pool, land has been sold at £30 per 
square yard, or nearly at the rate of 
£150,000 per acre, and in other parts of 
the town at £100,000 per acre. There- 
fore, I say that the natural progress of 
wealth and civilization tends to add greatly 
to the value of land to be covered by build- 
ings in the interior of towns; and admit- 
ting that there are certain requisites which 
are necessary for the development of the 
public establishments and buildings, the 
question arises where the land for such 
purposes can be acquired, and whether 
we should look for it in the centre of the 
town, where everything is covered with 
valuable property, or whether we should 
embrace the opportunity of acquiring it 
at certain greater distances, but still with- 
in reach for all the purposes to which 
it is to be applied. Well, we hold that 
the land held at Kensington by the Com- 
missioners of 1863 does afford the means 
of providing for our immediate and pro- 
spective wants, and we are able to get 
land there for our immediate purposes on 
terms infinitely cheaper than those on 
which land can be acquired nearer the 
centre of the metropolis. 

Now, the question is, what do we want ? 








Museum of Patents. Then we want an 
addition to the British Museum. The 
question then arises where that addition 
is to be found—whether the land is to be 
had by purchasing land in immediate con- 
tiguity to the British Museum, or by the 
purchase of land at Kensington, as we 
propose. Calculations have been made that 
eight acres are required, but that is, I 
think, more than is necessary. I think 
that five acres would be a nearer approxi- 
mation, and three acres have been named 
as the smallest amount of space that is 
required. Well, we have got together, at 
some expense and trouble, a most interest- 
ing collection of portraits of distinguished 
men connected with the history of the 
country. They are now placed in a house 
where they cannot be seen, and it is ur- 
gently desirable to have a better building 
in which to place that Portrait Gallery. 
Then we have a Museum at Kensington, 
full of most valuable and instructive pro- 
ductions, and a Committee of the House 
of Commons that sat two or three years 
ago strongly recommended additions to that 
institution. 

Now, we calculate the cost of these 
various augmentations—supposing that the 
land were bought in the metropolis and 
at the rate which it now bears—as fol- 
lows:—If eight acres are taken for the 
British Museum, the cost of land will be 
£390,000 and the buildings £824,000, 
making a total of £1,214,000. If five 
acres only are required, the land will cost 
£240,000 and the building £567,000, 
making a total of £807,000. Supposing 
the lowest estimate of three acres to be 
sufficient, the land will cost £150,000 and 
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the building £300,000, making a total of 
£450 000. I then take the Patent Mu- 
seum, whieh will require three acres. 
The land is set down at £100,000, and 
the building at £100,000, making together 
£200,000. The Kensington Museum will 
require for its extension a Vote of £25,000 
in 1864, and £25,000 in 1865, making 
together £50,000. There is no purchase 
of land necessary there, because the land 
is already assigned to the public. The 
Portrait Gallery will require half an acre, 
and we calculate will cost £25,000 for 
land, and £25,000 for the building, or to- 
gether £50,000. These sums would come 
to the following total :—If you take eight 
acres for the British Museum, the total for 
all these buildings will be £1,514,000; if 
you take five acres, £1,107,000; if three 
acres, £750,000. Assuming that these 
are wants which Parliament may think it 
proper to meet, these would be the sums 
you would require if you took land now 
occupied by houses in any central part of 
town. Now, the proposal that we make is 
one which the Committee will see is a very 
economical one. By the plan which we re- 
commend we should have much more space 
ani at far smaller expense. The arrange- 
ment that we propose is, that the public 
should purchase seventeen and a half acres. 
[Several hon. Memsers: Sixteen.] No 
—seventeen acres of the land belonging to 
the Commissioners, which is now covered 
with the building in which the Exhibition 
took place. For that land the Commis- 
sioners are willing to take £120,000. My 
hon. Friend will admit that to get seven- 
teen acres of land at about £7,000 per 
acre, for which we should pay £50,000, 
£60,000, or £70,000 elsewhere, is a con- 
siderable advantage. 

In addition, there is the existing build- 
ing, and we think it would be good eco- 
nomy to purchase that building, and to 
adapt it to the purposes for which we 
want accommodation. Now, the arrange- 
ment made by the Commissioners with the 
contractors was, that they were to pay a 
large sum to the latter, of which a portion 
was to be repaid out of the proceeds of the 
Exhibition, and then, if no other arrange- 
ment should be made, the contractors were 
to be allowed to remove the building at 
the expiration of a certain time. For the 


use of the building the Commissioners were 
to pay £300,000, and if they bought the 
building afterwards, an additional sum of 
£130,000, making a total of £430,000. 
There was paid out of the proceeds of the 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Exhibition £230,000, and we now propose 
to add to that £80,000 for the purchase of 
the building as it stands, making altoge- 
ther £310,000, which is considerably less 
than the contractors were entitled to re- 
ceive if the whole thing had answered ; 
but, as it is, that sum would save them 
harmless. The £80,000 is a sum arrived 
at upon calculation of the value of the 
materials, and little more. The contrac- 
tors asked more ; the Government thought 
that a smaller sum might be sufficient; 
the question was referred to very compe- 
tent authorities, who had no interest what- 
ever in the matter, but who, from their 
attainments and habits of business, were 
likely to be good judges, and the amount 
of £80,000 was fixed as the sum which 
was fair as between the public and the 
contractors for taking the building as it 
stands. Well, then, according to that cal- 
culation—of £120,000 for the purchase of 
seventeen acres, and £80,000 for the build- 
ing, we should for £200,000 enter into pos- 
session of seventeen acres and a large build- 
ing standing thereupon—a building which 
undoubtedly would be tvo large for our pre- 
sent wants, but which would be kept up 
at a very trifling expense, and would be 
available for any future purpose which the 
progress and development of the Arts and 
Sciences might require. 

The building, however, was not com- 
pleted by the contractors upon the plan 
of being a permanent public building, ap- 
plicable to our present purposes; and no 
doubt some expense will be necessary to 
render it substantial and fit for the pur- 
poses for which we want it. But I think 
I can show, taking that into account, we 
get for our money more value than we 
should obtain supposing the building taken 
away, and we had to erect another on the 
ground for the purpose which we have in 
view. The estimate of the sums required 
to make the building substantial is in the 
hands of hon. Members. It is £154,000. 
This calculation has been made by Mr. 
Hunt, Surveyor to the Board of Works, a 
man quite competent to make it, and of 
whom it may be said that his calculations 
in many cases have come nearer to the 
actual expense incurred than any calcula- 
tions that have been made by any other 
person in his profession. I believe, with 
regard to the Foreign Office building, the 
difference between his estimate and the 
actual sum contracted for was something 
like £2,000. The Committee, therefore, 
may confidently rely upon this, that these 
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calculations would not be exceeded. [ Jrons- 
cal cheers.| Well, that is a mere matter 
of opinion: hon. Gentlemen are led away 
by experience of former instances. Un- 
fortunately, the ingenuity successive 
developments of the imagination of ar- 
chitects have led the public at times into 
much heavier expenses than were origi- 
nally contemplated; but I am firmly con- 
vinced that in this matter—not a matter 
of imagination and ornamentation, but a 
mutter which can be well and strictly cal- 
culated by persons conversant with such 
things-—the House and the Committee may 
be sure that these estimates will cover the 
expense likely to be incurred. There are 
many parts of the building which were 
constructed for temporary purposes, and 
which, if the building were retained for 
permanent use, would require to be made 
more solid. Things that are now in wood 
would require to be made of something 
more durable. [A laugh.] Hon. Gentle- 
men may laugh, but they should remember 
that the building was erected for a special 
pose, and has answered that purpose. 
ou want it for a different purpose, and it 
is quite clear that many parts of it would 
require to be altered. But that is no 
argument against the plan, and I think 
my hon. Friend will find that the money 
which we ask would give to the public a 
good, permanent, and economical building. 
Then there are the two domes—and some 
people take objection toadome. I am not 
one of those. I think a dome is a hand- 


some thing. Those who look at St. Paul’s | 


or St. Peter’s will not be of opinion that 
adome is at all disfiguring, but that 
it is a great ornament. The Exhibition 
domes, however, are of glass, and it is 
proposed to reconstruct them in a more 
solid manner, that they should rest on 
brick, and that they should be made as 
like as possible to the dome of the Bri- 
tish Museum, which has been regarded 
with admiration by every one. That al- 
teration, it is supposed, would cost about 
£40,000. Well, then, a building to be 
used for public purposes, would require to 
be warmed and ventilated, and the cost 
of doing so is calculated at £30,000. 
Then the picture gallery would require 
a fire- proof floor. With the utmost 
care, as we have lately seen, it is difficult 
to guard against fire, and in a building in 
which such valuable property would be 
deposited it is manifest that a fire-proof 
floor would be required. Then, the ex- 
terior is plainly and simply constructed, 


{Joxz 15, 1863} 
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and it is proposed to ornament it with 
cement, and to add to it that higher 
degree of embellishment of which we see 
examples in the clubs of Pall Mali. The 
expense of that would be £45,000. I¢ 
would not interfere with the architectural 
character of the exterior, but would give 
it a coating of cement, which is durable 
and pleasing to the eye. I will therefore 
take £284,000 for all this, which, added 
to the £200,000 for the purchase of the 
land and compensation to the contractors, 
would make the £484,000. Well, for 
that £484,000 you would have seventeen 
acres covered with a substantial building, 
requiring but slight annual repair, well 
adapted to the various purposes for which 
you want it, and capable of great exten- 
sion; and you have all this to set off 
against £750,000, which, upon the nar- 
rowest basis, supposing that three acres 
only were required, is the sum that would 
be n for the additional space which 
the British Museum alone would want. 
Well, the arrangement we propose is, I 
humbly think, one which the Committee 
will not deem extravagant, or likely to 
involve them in expense which they can- 
not foresee, or which they would not be 
justified in incurring. In the calculations 
which I have laid before the Committee I 
assume that the whole building as it 
stands will be repaired, made solid, and 
adapted to the purposes for which we 
want it. But it is probable, that for the 
present not more than one-half of that 
building would be urgently required to 
be so completed; and, if that be so, the 
£284,000 might be divided into two, and 
the immediate expense—the expense to 
be incurred this year, next year, and the 
year after—would be only £142,000, 
which, added to the £200,000 for the 
purchase of the land and the building, 
would make only £342,000, as compared 
with £750,000, the sum which it is cal- 
culated it would cost to get hardly the 
same extent of accommodation in a differ- 
ent part of the town. 

Sundry people, however, think that it 
would be enough to buy the ground, and 
let the contractors earry away the build- 
ing. There is a notion among many that 
this would be an economical proceeding ; 
but I think that the Committee will see 
that this would be the most expensive 
plan. Supposing the ground were clear, 
you would have to erect on it buildings 
adequate in size and dimensions for the 
purposes for which they are required; 
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and it would cost far more to erect new 
buildings on the ground than to purchase 
the existing structure and adapt it to the 
purposes for which it is wanted. If the 
present building were taken away, you 
would want a Patent Museum, which, as I 
have stated, would cost £100,000, the en- 
largement for the British Museum would 
cost 240,000, and the addition which 
would be wanted for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum I will take not at £50,000, 
but £40,000, as £10,000 might be avoid- 
ed. Then there would be another sum of 
£25,000 for the Historical Portrait Gal- 
lery, making a total of £405,000. On the 
other hand, by the proposed purchase, you 
would have to pay £80,000 for the build- 
ing, and £286,000, ultimately, for alter- 
ations, making a total of £366,000, to be 
set against the sum of £405,000, and 
leaving, at all events, upon that compa- 
rison, a saving of £39,000, and probably 
£40,000. 

There is also this to be considered— 
that when we engage in erecting public 
buildings, gentlemen of taste, architects, 
and the Institute of Architects, quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite, step in 
with their plans and opinions. Plain 
buildings are said not to be suitable, orna- 
ment is demanded, and stone fronts are 
reckoned necessary. When you are begin- 
ning de novo, people say they cannot be 
content with brick fronts covered with ce- 
ment. We know that taste is a ve 
dear enjoyment, depend upon it; and if 
you call on a number of distinguished 
architects to give you plans, such a course 
would lead you into an expense infinite- 
ly greater than that which we now pro- 
pose, and I do not know whether, upon 
the whole, you would get a building more 
approved by the country or better adapted 
for its purposes. Then, I say, we have 
here offered to us seventeen acres of land 
at £7,000 an acre, whereas the land, if 
it were offered to the public to-morrow 
for erecting private buildings on, would 
indisputably fetch £15,000 an acre. 
Therefore, by the purchase we are gain- 
ers of the whole amount of the differ- 
ence between £7,000 and £15,000 an 
acre for these seventeen acres. In fact, 
we should not have got this bargain 
unless it had been owing to the parti- 
cular circumstances connected with the 
Exhibition. The Commissioners do not, 
indeed, consider themselves as land specu- 
lators, but deem it their duty to contribute, 
as far as they have the power, to the pro- 
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motion of art and science in this coun. 
try. I should hope that hon. Gentlemen 
would not be led away by any difference 
of opinion as to the particular style of 
ornament fgr the structure. No doubt, 
the face of the building would be improved 
in appearance when it is covered with 
cement. That style of finishing, I main- 
tain, admits of the addition of pure orna- 
mentation. 

I have stated what we propose to do; 
and now I may as well state what we do 
not propose to do, because matters have 
been introduced which are not immediatel 
connected with this subject and on whic 
great diversity of opinion prevails. We do 
not propose to remove the National Galle 
from Trafalgar Square to this new build- 
ing. The ultimate arrangement with re- 
spect to the National Gallery, as between 
the Government and the Royal Academy, 
is a matter to be further considered. We 
do not propose to send the learned bodies 
there. They are now lodged in Burling- 
ton House, and we think that it would not 
be convenient for those learned bodies to 
hold their periodical meetings at such a 
distance as Kensington. If, therefore, any 
hon. Gentlemen are disposed to object to 
the proposition of the Government, on the 
supposition that either of those changes is 
contemplated, I think it essential todisabuse 
them and to inform them that we have 
no intention to propose one or the other. 
I think I have stated very plainly and, I 
trust, distinctly, the nature of the arrange- 
ment which we propose, and which I be- 
lieve will be very advantageous to the 
public. I believe we shall get the land to 
the full extent we require at a price at 
which we could not have obtained the 
necessary land in any other convenient 
situation. London is spreading and in- 
creasing in every direction, and a great 
town is rising to the south of this ground. 
In proportion as any country increases in 
the development of wealth, and art, and 
science, the wants for the accommodation 
of art and science increase. By the pro- 
posed purchase we get, not only a provision 
for our immediate wants, but the means 
of future development, at a price which I 
hold to be infinitely below the real value 
of the land, and the adaptation of the ex- 
isting building will be effected at a cheaper 
rate than a new building, with much less 
accommodation, could be erected for. If 
the Committee were to determine, though 
I trust it will not, that it would have no- 
thing to do with the present building, 
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still the mi mare | of buying the land 
is not to be overlooked. However, I 
think it would be advisable in point of 
economy and convenience to buy not only ' 
the land, but also the building on it; be- ' 
cause the building can be adapted to the 
desired purpose at a smaller expense than | 
anew building could be erected on the 


land. I may now state that, for the con- | 


venience of discussion, we propose to take 
the Votes separately. The first Vote will 


be for the purchase of the land, and the, 
next for the purchase of the buildings’ 


upon it. The noble Viscount concluded 
by proposing a Vote of £67,000 towards 
the purchase of the specified land at South 
Kensington. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
the Committee would be of opinion that. 


the speech just delivered was not so suc- 
cessful as most of the speeches proceeding 
from the noble Lord. A little investiga- 
tion would show that the arguments of the 
noble Lord were about as unsubstantial 
and as rickety as the foundations of the 
very pleasant edifice which the Com- 
mittee was asked to purchase. It ap- 
peared to him that the Government had 
treated the matter in rather a jaunty 
way, and one would have thought that 
in a purchase of that description, in- 
volving so large an expenditure of public 
money and affecting such a variety of in- 
terests, some statements more in detail 
would have been presented to the Com- 
mittee, and that, at all events, they might 
have been treated to a view of the build- 
ing as it was to be when it was restored 
and covered with cement. The Govern- 
ment had not done this, but it had begged 
the question of a number of propositions, 
about which he much doubted if the House 
were at all prepared that the question 
should be The noble Lord as- 
sumed that the art and science collections 
were to be separated ; then that the Natural 
History Collection was to be removed to 
Kensington, and that the House of Com- 
mons was pre to reverse the decision 
arrived at last year, that it would not adopt 
the gigantic plan, or sanction the gigantic 
expense attending Professor Owen’s scheme. 


The noble Lord had also assumed that the 


new Patent Office to be constructed was to 
be at Kensington. He believed that there 
were other plans in view, to which the noble 
Lord had not alluded, and he should like 


to know from the Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer what was the intention of the, 
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He understood that it was the. intention 
of the Government that the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street should be oan: 
ferred to Kensington ; and he had seen an 
article in the great leading journal intimat- 
,ing that the prints at the British Museum 
were to be sent there. With regard to the 
transfer of the Natural History Collection, 
he did not pronounce any opinion himself; 
but he knew that a number of Gentlemen 
in that House, and the mass of the scientific 
world out of doors, were opposed to that 
transfer. At one time Professor Owen, 
who was a great authority, wrote so elo- 
quently and vigorously in favour of keep- 
ing the collections of art grouped about the 
great national library that he exercised a 
vast influence on-the public opinion. Pro- 
fessor Owen, it seemed, had now changed 
his mind, but the scientific world had re- 
tained theirs. There was great diversity 
of opinion on the question of transferring 
the Natural History Collections to Kensing- 
ton. It was a working man’s question. 
No fact was more clearly proved before the 
Committee which sat in 1860, and of which 
he had the honour to be Chairman, than 
that these collections were the most popu- 
lar collections in the British Museum— 
that the visitors who frequented the Na- 
tural History galleries exceeded in number 
the whole of the visitors to all the other 
departments put together. Hence it was 
to be remembered that transferring these 
collections from Bloomsbury to Kensington 
would be taking them from the poor and 
giving them to the rich. People who were 
well to do could drive to Kensington in 
their own or hired carriages, but a poor 
man could not afford to pay sixpence for 
his own conveyance, or, if he took his 
family with him, a much larger sum, every 
time he visited the establishment. London 
was increasing in every direction, but the 
British Museum still preserved its central 
situation. If the Committee were to agree 
to the proposal of the Government, it would 
reverse the decision at which it arrived 
last year. The House decided last year 
that it would not sanction the proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to roof 
over a space of five acres if the building 
were of two stories, or eleven acres if of 
one, for the Natural History Collections 
of the British Museum. That expensive 
plan rested exclusively on the authority 
of Professor Owen. He had a great re- 

t for Professor Owen, who was a man 
of remarkable intelligence, and an orna- 
‘ment to his country, and whose opivion 
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upon a question of comparative anatomy, 
or any purely scientific matter, would 
justly carry with it great weight. But, 
fortunately, upon that subject they had 
got the scientific opinion of the whole of 
England, and it was opposed to that of 
Professor Owen. Every one of the scien- 
tific men examined before the Committee 
of 1860 declared that the establishment of 
anenormous Natural History Museum, such 
as was proposed by Professor Owen, would 
not only be detrimental to the interests of 
science, but would rather injure than pro- 
mote the instruction and recreation of the 
labouring classes. Among the men who 
joined in that declaration were Sir Roderic 
Murchison, Dr. Goold, one of the best or- 
nithologists in this or any other country, 
Mr. Bell, President of the Linnzean Society, 
Professor Huxley, and, last but not least, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. Sir Benjamin Brodie 
thought that natural history might be re- 
presented in a much smaller space than 
professor Owen proposed, and he said more 
than once thet there was nothing he dread- 
ed so much as that the nation should be 
induced to listen to inordinate demands 
for great space for scientific purposes, be- 
cause he believed them to be unjust to the 
taxpayer, and caleulated in the end to 
bring public disfavour upon science and 
scientific men. But not only did the great 
authorities he had quoted declare that a 
small additional space tothe British Museum 
would be amply sufficient for its require- 
ments; every gentleman connected with 
the Natural History department, including 
Professor Maskelyne, Dr. Gray, and Mr. 
Waterhouse, had expressed precisely the 
same opinion. One and all thought that 
large purchases of land would be prejudi- 
cial to science and a gigantic bore to the 
public at large. Last year the House de- 
cided, by a majority of 169 to 71, to accept 
these authorities as conclusive against the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to construct a Natural History Mu- 
seum at a cost of £700,000. The propo- 
sition now before them was an old friend 
under a new form. The outlay, however, 
was not to exceed £500,000, instead of 
£700,000, and for that sum the Govern- 
ment were going to give this city of 
refuge for all the houseless and destitute 
collections and institutions in the metropo- 
lis. In addition to Natural History collec- 
tions, said the noble Lord, this building 
shall house the patent models of the coun- 
try. He was aware that the patents were 
at that moment at Kensington, but there 
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was a fund, or ought to be, of £130,000 
available for the construction of a Patent 
Office and Museum. Where ought that 
Patent Museum to be? He put it to the 
common sense of the Committee whether 
it ought not to be along with the specifica. 
tions in which the patents were described, 
and these specifications were in the Pa- 
tent Office. Such, at all events, was the 
opinion of every one acquainted practically 
with the business. He did not suppose, 
however, that the Government intended to 
remove the Patent Office from Chancery 
Lane to Kensington. The Patent Office 
was in Chancery Lane, in the centre of 
the legal district, just where it ought 
to be. The common-sense view of the 
case was to do what was so repeatedly 
demanded, for which there ought to be 
ample funds—namely, to build a Patent 
Office, and with it a Patent Museum 
in that quarter of the town, where sui- 
tors would obtain ready access and in- 
vestigation. Although the magnetism of 
Kensington was great, he hardly thought 
it could attract to it the Patent Office; but 
since the proposal was made to set up the 
Patent Museum at Kensington, he should 
not be surprised at anything. Again, he 
understood it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to transfer the Geological Museum 
to Kensington, which would alone induce 
him to give their proposal his most strenu- 
ous opposition. The Museum of Geology 
in Jermyn Street was one of the few publie 
buildings that were thoroughly adapted to 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
It was built only eighteen years ago at an 
enormous cost. He had been told that 
more room was wanted, but he believed 
that the museum would find ample accom- 
modation if the house next to it, which be- 
longed to the Government, could be appro- 
priated to the staff of officers. He also 
objected to the removal of the National 
Portrait Gallery to Kensington. All the 
authorities concurred in thinking that their 
picture collections should be kept together. 
It would be a breach of faith to separate 
the Portrait Gallery from the National 
Gallery, as the Legislature had sanctioned 
the institution of the Portrait Gallery dis- 
tinetly in connection with the National 
Gallery. There was space enough at Bur- 
lington House to hold all the national pie- 
tures and the drawings of the great masters 
now in the British Museum, and he hoped 
that something would soon be done in that 
direction. In the whole Government 
scheme there was a great want of sequence, 
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Everybody had been complaining of the sys- 
tem of jumbling together works of nature 
and works of art, and yet the Government 
proposed to do what they themselves had 
so much deprecated—namely, to bring to- 
gether every kind of incongruity—pictures, 
and patents, and whales, and megatheriums, 
and portraits—what the late Colonel Sib- 
thorp, in his expressive language, called 
an “omnium gatherum pie.” 
Having said thus much, he should next 
roceed to advert to the marvellous bargain 
which the noble Lord seemed to think he 
was aboutto make. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he would ask why it was that the 
Commissioners were going to give the pub- 
lic so extraordinary a bargain; why they 
did not sell the ground for the full value, 
and invest the proceeds in the manner in 
which they were intended to be invested— 
for the promotion of science and art? If 
they did not choose to do that, why, he 
should like to know, did they not hand 
over gratis to the Government the whole of 
the ground at once? That wasa question 
which required an answer. There were 
stories of a somewhat strange character 
afloat on the subject. He had heard it 
said that the Commissioners could not act 
in the manner he had just suggested, and 
that they were obliged to adopt a middle 
course. But why was that so? He had 
been told that they had embarked the 
money—which he called the public money, 
because, though not voted by Parliament, 
it had been obtained for public purposes— 
in a private undertaking—the Horticul- 
tural Gardens. The reason, then, it ap- 
peared, why the public were to have so great 
a bargain was, that while the Commission- 
ers wished to make over the property at 
their disposal to the Government, they at 
the same time were desirous of being re- 
couped by the nation of the money which 
they had thus improperly expended. If 
he were wrong in the surmise which 
he had ventured in this matter, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would, he felt assured, correct him. 
But, be that as it might, the sum to be 
paid for the International Building was 
£364,000—£80,000 for the framework, 
and £284,000 for putting it in order. 
Now that, he should contend, was a per- 
fectly enormous amount to pay for convert- 
ing what was a mere makeshift into a per- 
manent institution, because rubbish was, in 
his opinion, dear at any price. He would 
ask the Committee to listen to the view 
taken by a very eminent engineer, the 
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editor of the Exhibition Journal, and 
who, he believed, was employed by Sir 
Charles Barry in connection with the 
Houses of Parliament. Mr. Mallet, the 
gentleman to whom he referred, declared 
that the building was unfit, by any amount 
of outlay short of reconstruction, to become 
the depository of a national collection of 
any sort. Again, a writer in The Mecha- 
me Journal, in the spring of the year, 
salda— 


“ Those who saw the interior of the nave du- 
ring the foggy days, and considered the formation 
of the building, must have had this question forced 
upon their reflection—for what possible use or 
end could such a building be permanently em- 
ployed in our climate ?”’ 

But the argument used on behalf of 
those who advocated the purchase of 
the building was that it was worth, or 
ought to be, £430,000; that the land was 
worth £280,000, and that thus the pub- 
lic were to have the wonderful bargain 
of getting £710,000 worth property 
for £200,000. Now, he would take 
a little familiar illustration from the oc- 
eurrences of daily life, in order to ex- 
emplify the force of that argument. Let 
him suppose that he had a carriage of 
light and delicate materials, for which 
some years ago he gave £200, and that he 
said to a friend of his who was about to 
travel on the Continent, ‘‘Here is my 
carriage. It will just suit you while you 
are abroad. You can have it for £50; it 
is the greatest bargain in the world ; it 
cost me four times that sum.” But his 
friend might say, “I want something 
more substantial for my purpose ;” and to 
that very fair remark he might reply, 
** Well, even so ; if you put a new body to 
it, and new wheels, and new springs, you 
will find that the pole is in admirable order; 
to do that will cost you only £150.” It 
would not, he thought, be at all surprising 
if his friend were, under those circum- 
stances, to observe, “‘ Well, if that be so, I 
think it would be better for me to have a 
new carriage altogether.”” Now, that il- 
lustration was, in his opinion, quite appli- 
cable to the bargain which the Government 
supposed they were about to make. The 
great point was to show whether it was 
or was not really a bargain, and whether 
it was or not worth the £364,000 = 
was proposed to lay out upon it. In 
dealing with that point he should, as he 
might find it to be his duty to make some 
remarks not complimentary to Captain 
Fowke, assure the Committee that he had 
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the greatest respect for the talents and 

romise of that gentleman. The position 
in which Captain Fowke was placed should 
be borne in mind. He was called upon to 
cover a large space of ground; he had not 
the means of making the building a struc- 
ture of architectural beauty, and no doubt 
he did the best he could under the circum- 
stances. If, however, he should sink 
under the abuse which the perpetuation of 
that horrible building woul entail upon 
him, it would not, at all events, be the 
fault of those who were opposed to the 
scheme of the Government. Now, he 
would, if the Committee would permit, 
read a‘letter which he had received, de- 
scribing the condition of the building in 
question. The writer was Mr. Mallet, 
whom he had before named; who was 
very well known as an engineer, and after 
having heard whose statements the Com- 
mittee would be in a somewhat better 
position to judge as to whether the esti- 
mate of Mr. Hunt was or was not likely 
to be exceeded. Mr. Mallet said— 


** The true question as to present value and for 
the purpose proposed is this—How much of the 
existing building can be viewed as fit to remain, 
or can be in any way. made use of. With the 
exception of the front picture galleries and parts 
of the external walls, 1 believe that ultimately all 
the rest would resolve themselves into so much 
old materials, the greater part of which would 
have to be disposed of as such, and be found 
of a character incapable of being again worked 
into the new structure fitted to receive collec- 
tions, &c.” 


He then proceeded to say— 


“ The gross area (of floor) of the whole building 
(exclusive of the annexes or refreshment rooms or 
picture galleries) is about 692,000 square feet, 
and the picture galleries cover 70,000 square feet. 
The picture galleries are roofed, with a si- 
permanent roof of slate, &c. All the rest of the 
building is roofed either with glass, by far the 
largest proportion of which (all except the domes) 
is in common wooden bar sashes, the most mise- 
rably slip-slop make and material, or with common 
tarred felt, t.¢. with the most inferior sort of 
tarpaulin stretched on wood. So that of the en- 
tire area of the building (without annexes or 
refreshment rooms) of about 17} acres, 11 acres 
are covered with tarred felt, and nearly 5 acres 
with wood and glass. The result is that 16 
acres out of 17} are practically without any roof, 
and that of the picture gallerics is not such as 
any architect would pronounce permanent, or fit 
for the reception of works of art or collections of 
any sort. The means of taking off the rain water 
were so badly devised, and the gutters of the 

t area of glass roofing so disproportionately 
small, that in every heavy rain they overflow. 
This evil is irremediable, except by the recon- 
struction of the whole of this roofing. The felt 
must all have permanent covering substituted for 
it. A very large proportion of the whole of this 
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part of the roofing, more especially all that form. 
ing the extensive flats at the level of 50 feet above 
the floors, would uire entire reconstruction, 
But, assuming that the felt roofing were only 
covered with permanent slating po | lead, the 
cost will be large. Passing to the floors—There 
is no sufficient or — system of under drain- 
. no basement. he floors are open surfaces 
of boarding of only one inch thick, and of the 
very worst — in material and laying. They 
rest on rough cross joints and beams, which again 
are stilued up upon slender brick piers and dwarf 
walls; bedded on a little concrete earth. Before 
the building could be fitted for any purpose, the 
whole floor must be removed, a thorough system 
of under drainage constructed, and upon proper 
foundations, a complete system of vaulting substi- 
tuted for the present flimsy wooden surface, to 
preserve dryness in the building, and to enable it 
to be warmed in any way, and to give a foundation 
upon which collections can be ‘hen, to 
make anything like a precise estimate, or even a 
very close guess, at the cost to be incurred in 
doing all this, and a vast deal more that I have 
not alluded to, and much that I cannot now fore- 
see, in the absence of detailed designs, &c., is im- 
possible. Something like an approximate guess, 
based on calculation, may, however, be made, and 
if kept on all points within a safe margin, may be 
relied upon. The following is such :—Vaulted 
basement system of drainage, and new flooring 
over 692,000 square feet, £231,000 ; roofing in a 
rmanent manner eleven acres of felt-covered 
sheds, £90,000 ; reconstructing the whole of the 
glass roofing, except the domes, in a permanent 
manner, to keep out water, £43,000 ; reconstruct- 
ing the two domes in a manner to be safe and per- 
manently water-tight, probably £60,000; recon- 
structing the roof of the picture galleries so as to 
remain water-tight and keep out snow, £18,000 ; 
constructing of apparatus to heat and ventilate 
the building, probably £25,000 ; total, £467,000.” 
That came to the sum of £467,000. 
“Thus,” he said— ~ 
“for a sum which in round numbers (and add- 
ing to the above a trifle of £23,000 for official 
fitments and alterations to make the building 
tenantable for any museum purpose) amounts to 
half a million, plus the £200,000 of purchase money, 
we should have the building just as it now stands, 
except that it would be as permanent a structure 
asitcan ever become, in place of a sham, or mere 
booth. But now it is to be made use of; for this 
the walls, decorations, the doors, the ventilation, 
the ground glass skylight—everything, in fact, be- 
yond the existing four walls of the picture galleries, 
will have to be done; and in the natural history 
part of the affair, the cases, the fixtures of all 
sorts, and division screens between classes. Will 
£100,000 more do this? I should think not.” 


In that Mr. Mallett was quite right, be- 
cause the architect of the British Museum 
stated that, according to Professor Owen’s 
plan, the sum required for glass cases alone 
would be £80,000. 

“ Suppose it then all done, what is the result ? 
Every one knows, who saw the building in the 
winter, at the close of the Exhibition, that its 
structural defects as to lighting are such that 
everywhere (except in the glass-roofed courts) it 
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was gloomy at all times, and twilight only after 2 
o'clock p.m., while beneath the opaque floors of 
the galleries it was actual darkness. Is this the 
sort of place to display objects of natural history 
—many minute structures that can only be seen 
or understood in the finest and best-adjusted light? 
If, instead of such being the case, the building 
were suitable in the highest degree for museum 
purposes, it still labours under the disadvantage 
asa national museum building that structurally 
it is ricketty and unpermanent everywhere, as 
must every building constructed of iron, wood, 
and brick be—in which, as in this, no attention 
has been given to the effects of the unequal ex- 
nsion and contraction by change of temperature. 
this case, however, there are other and equally 
grave structural defects. The timber roof princi- 
of the nave and transepts have such a ten- 
y to spread, by want of rigidity in their curved 
timber ribs, that by their thrust they actually 
drove the iron columns eight or nine inches out 
of plumb, and were in danger of thrusting out the 
exterior brick walls while the building was in 
course of erection. This was remedied, then, by 
diagonal iron stay bars, introduced by the advice 
of Mr. Ordish, C.E., and upon these bars of iron 
the standing up at all of the building is now de- 
ndent. None of the roof principals, indeed very 
ittle of the timbers of the structure anywhere, 
were ever planed, they were put up rough from 
the saw, and their apparently smooth surfaces 
have been given by daubing over with distemper 
colour ; hence they cannot ever be oil painted, 
and without such paint to keep dust away in Lon- 
don from any museum is impossible. Dust is the 
great evil of all London museums, even as best 
constructed. In this building, and especially in 
the much-vaunted picture galleries—the ventila- 
tion of which depends upon their sucking in dust 
from the Cromwell Road—the evil of dust would 
be found insufferable.” 
As soon as Mr. Hunt’s statement of the 
amount which would be required for 
“repairing, altering, and eventually com- 
pleting the building” appeared, Mr. Mal- 
lett wrote him another letter, in which he 
said—- 

“T am favoured with yours of yesterday with 
the so-called estimate. Ex nithilo nihil fit, or, as 
we may say, nothing can be made of an estimate 
in which nothing is given almost beyond the ipse 
dizit of Mr. Hunt. However, it does admit of 
some damaging criticism. Item No. 1, you will 
have remarked, professes to include only repairs 
and reinstatements. It does not embrace the 
vaulting, sewerage, and flooring ; and as to any 
repairs or reinstatements making the building 
‘thoroughly and permanently substantial,’ it is 
simply impossible by any process short of knock- 
ing it all down to make ‘ permanently substantial,’ 
or even permanently weather-tight, a building so 
immense, a proportion of the exposed surfaces of 
which, in roofs, skylights, ventilation, louvres, 
and upright sashes, consists of woodwork of the 
most flimsy and wretched description, both in ma- 
terials and workmanship.” 


Passing over his criticism as to the domes, 
he continued— 
“You ask, why should not this building be 
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There is no physical reason why it should not, but 
the expense of heating it and at the same time 
preserving such a continued change of warmed air 
as is essential to keep natural history collections 
safe and sound, would cost an enormously greater 
proportionate sum. In the tropical department at 
Sydenham, where alone the heating artificially is 
sensible, every care is: taken not to ventilate or 
change the air at all, unless in the very hottest 
sunshine. At any rate I can say at once, from my 
experience, having for Government directed the 
heating and ventilation of all the Queen’s Colleges 
and of the convict prisons and almost all the other 
public buildings, that £30,000 is utterly inade- 
quate to heat and ventilate here ; £90,000 would 
probably be nearer the real thing.” 


With respect to item No. 4 he expressed 
himself very irreverently, saying— 

“We now come to item No. 4, and here we 
have caught them. The floor area of the picture 
galleries is in or about 70,000 square feet, which, 
at £15,000 for fire-proofing the whole, gives about 
48. 3d. per foot super. This would scarcely suffice 
to lay 4-inch brick arches on cast iron beams for a 
common cotton mill in Lancashire, without any 
flooring over them to walk on at all; and here 
there must be fine flooring, a fine ceiling under- 
neath, if the lower story is to be used for any 
thing, provision for heating and ventilating pipes 
and flues, and the greatest requirement as to 
strength known to awry it being well 
known that a densely-crowded r of people is 
the heaviest living load.” 


Of the next item he said— 
“Item 5 is mere bosh” ( et vehementer) ; 
adding, “ another nought mightsmake it look more 
probable. There are 32 els above the win- 
dows, 20 ft. by 15 ft., or thereabouts, to fill with 
mosaic wall-pictures. Each of these will surely 
cost £5 the foot super, or £1,500 per panel ; that 
alone is £48,000, without the terra cottas on the 
pilasters or anything else, and this only deals with 
the Cromwell Road front ; the two wings would 
cost more than the front. These hints may, per- 
haps, be of some use. It is a sickening mass of 
falsehood and jobbery.” 
The sum and substance of what he had said 
was, that the Committee was, for the sake 
of what was said to be a cheap bargain, 
asked to involve themselves in a most use- 
less and reprehensible expenditure. They 
were asked to purchase the shell with- 
out knowing what might be the cost of 
putting it into order, or what would be 
the annual estimate for the maintenance 
of this enormous building. He object- 
ed to the proposal, also, because it was 
a preparation for that drawing into one 
focus all the different institutions of the 
country against which the House of 
Commons had more than once protested. 
Not only that. He did not wish to see all 
the institutions of the country fall into the 
grasp of that craving, meddling, flattering, 
toadying, self-seeking clique that had es- 
tablished itself at Kensington; that had 
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been doing a good business there, and now 
wanted to extend its operations. It would 
have been much better for those gentlemen 
to have kept themselves quiet. It would 
have been better for them not to have been 
pushing themselves perpetually forward, 
not to have been making these perpetual 
requisitions, but to have said with thank- 
fulness — 
“ Satis supérque nos benignitas tua 
Ditavit.” 

Public opinion was beginning to get raw 
and sore upon the subject. There appeared 
en the previous day in one of the periodi- 
cals a notice of those people and their 
doings which he believed fully expressed 
the opinion of the public. It said— 


“ The building itself is far from popular ; but 


the le connected with it are more unpopular 
still. If it should happen that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Disraeli—who are at one 
on this question—should suffer defeat, and not be 
able to bring up their respective contingents to 
the rescue, we believe it will be owing more 
than anything else to the increasing dislike 
and jealousy of the public and of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to the parasites who 
have fastened themselves upon so many of the in- 
stitutions which have already gathered about the 
great Kensington estate, or who are expectants of 
the new ‘ kingdom come’ to be established there. 
Already the class of ‘managers’ is well known 
for exclusiveness, class combinations, servility, and 
extravagance. There are the Council of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, the Council of the Society of 
Arts, and the ‘managers’ of the ‘Great Exhibi- 
tion.’ They not only play inte each other’s hands, 
but they are for the most part composed of the 
very same well known persons. They are either 
hunters after honours or Court favour, or they are 
small clerks, who have promoted themselves into 
commissioners, councillors, or dispensers of ho- 
nours in science and art. We believe that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not have the 
least difficulty in getting any sum required for the 
public pu of the institutions to be 
at South Kensington, if he could show any 
chance of being able to keep down the abuses 
which are all but too well known. These small 
ple are neither artists nor men of science. 
hey are unknown te literature. They are ever 
ready and at hand to patronize all undertakings, 
and to vote one another into the management of 
every rising institution. There is no doubt that 
much of the unpopularity of South Kensington is 
owing to this class of men.” 


If the House of Commons were willing to 
pee the land, all he could say was, 
et the Government come down next year 
with a well-prepared plan for a Natural 
History Museum of modorate size; let 
them bring down the plans and specifica- 
tions, so that the House might know what 
they were dealing with. If accommoda- 
tion were required for the national pic- 
tures, that subject must be dealt with 
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sooner or later, and then let all the scat. 
tered collections be provided for. If g 
Patent Office were needed, they had, or 
ought to have, £130,000 available. But he 
implored the Committee not to consent to 
the purchase of that building at South 
Kensington, for by doing so hon. Members 
would be entailing upon themselves perpe- 
tual mortifications, vexations, and disgrace, 
If hon. Members wanted to become ac- 
quainted with the effect of three-quarters of 
a mile of stucco, let them walk down Mot. 
comb Street and look at the Pantechnicon, 
and say whether it was possible for imagi- 
nation to suggest anything more horrible. 
By complying with the proposal now made 
to it, the Committee would not only in- 
volve itself in an experiment of which it 
was impossible to count the cost, but it 
would put the coping stone, the pinnacle, 
and crowning act to that artistic and 
architectural degradation for which he 
regretted to say England was too notorious. 
He begged to move the rejection of the 
Vote now asked for. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (who rose after a pause) said: I 
did not rise to address the Committee, 
presuming from what he had written, and 
also from what I had heard otherwise, that 
my noble Friend (Lord Elcho) was about 
to propose the Motion of which he has 
given notice. But, in point of fact, I sup- 
pose that the form in which it is now pro- 
posed to take the Vote substantially meets 
his view. It does not appear to be desired 
that there should be a general debate before 
going to a division; but it is necessary 
that I should reply to.some of the remarks 
of my hon. Friend who has just addressed 
the Committee. I cannot help regretting 
the extreme vehemence of the language 
which my hon. Friend thought fit to apply 
to persons out of this House. [Mr. Gre- 
gory said the terms alluded to were in the 
letter.] Exactly so; but it is to be pre- 
sumed, that when letters are read in this 
House by my hon. Friend, the statements 
which they contain are adopted by him, 
and he becomes responsible for their lan- 
guage. When he speaks of these proceed- 
ings as a combination of fraud and jobbery 
—([Mr. Grecory: Falsehood and jobbery.] 
[am sorry I misrepresented my hon. Friend. 
But he must either attribute proceedings 
so reprehensible to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or else to the professional gentle- 
men who were consulted. If the words he 
used were intended as applicable to Her 
Majesty’s Government, I am the last man 
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in this House to complain. [Several hon. 
Memsers: Not tothe Government.] Then 
I can only say that such remarks applied 
to Gentlemen like Mr. Hunt, whose stand- 
ing in their profession, whose reputation 
and immense professional practice are far 
stronger testimony to their ability and 
character than the trifling remuneration 
which they receive from the Government 
for the services they render—language of 
that kind on the part of my hon. Friend 
is a very great error, and one which I trust 
he will not repeat again. I appeal to the 
House of Commons to protect gentlemen of 
this class in the public service, who have 
no opportunity of defending themselves, 
from these violent, indiscriminating, and 
very discourteous attacks. I will not 
trouble the Committee with any more 
quotations from the speech of my hon. 
Friend, though I might have multiplied 
them very considerably ; but I proceed to 
answer some of his most signal exaggera- 
tions. 

The hon. Member says we adopted, in all 
its enormity, the design of Professor Owen, 
which he first described as a scheme for 
roofing over eleven acres of land; and he 
added that I proposed a scheme to the 
House last year which, if carried into exe- 
ceution, would have entailed an expenditure 
of £700,000. I made no such proposal. 
The proposal which the Government made 
was to purchase five acres of land at a cost 
of about £50,000; and I think I stated 
that the very maximum which, under any 
circumstances, the cost of building upon 
that land in the manner proposed could 
reach was £400,000 or £450,000. The 
effect of that statement, I have reason to 
believe, was most injurious to the proposi- 
tion; and, on another occasion, when it 
was contemplated to build courts of justice, 
the course taken by the Treasury, I am 
afraid, was likewise detrimental to the 
plan. Out of a feeling of honour and 
fidelity towards the House of Commons, 
and from no other motive whatever, the 
Treasury placed before the House on each 
oceasion the very maximum which, upon 
the largest estimate, the charge could pos- 
sibly amount to. But how have the Go- 
vernment been met? Although they feel 
the utmost confidence that the charge will 
be materially less than what they have 
stated, they were met by my hon. Friend 
and others with the suspicion that they 
are putting foward a scarcely honest, and 
at any rate most superficial and careless 
statement to the House—a statement 
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merely of the sum called for in the first 
instance—and that the House must be 
prepared subsequently to have that amount 
doubled or trebled. [Mr. Bexnat Os- 
BorNE: Hear, hear!] I appeal to the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, who cheers, to 
say what the Government are to do. Either 
we must ascertain the amount that will 
probably be required, making the largest 
allowance for every demand that is likely 
to be incurred, and then state that amount 
frankly to the House; or we must fall 
back on the system of loose estimates, 
generally very much within the expendi- 
ture that has to be incurred. But if esti- 
mates framed from the best data at the 
command of the Government, and resting 
upon evidence which experience shows we 
can rely on, are to be treated as merely 
superficial statements, and are immediately 
multiplied by two or three, such a course 
of proceeding on the part of the House of 
Commons can end in nothing but a prac- 
tical stoppage of all plans for supplying 
buildings worthy of the country, and ade- 
quate to its requirements. My hon. Friend 
went on to say that £130,000 were appli- 
cable to the building of a Patent Office. I 
hope my hon. Friend guarantees the exist- 
ence of that fund; but I am humbly under 
the impression that no such fund exists, 
and that there is not a shilling applicable 
to a Patent Museum. My hon. Friend has 
confounded two distinct things, a Patent 
Office and a Patent Museum. If such a 
fund did exist, of course it would go to- 
wards the change we are now making; 
but, in point of fact, no such fund ex- 
ists. It is quite true, there is a revenue 
arising from patents, and therefore there 
is a moral obligation to provide an adequate 
museum in return for the revenue. It 
would be fair for the Government to say, 
“ Although we are asking you to incur an 
expenditure of several hundred thousand 
pounds, you must not consider it as an 
expenditure out of the public purse so far 
as the £200,000 are concerned ; that sum, 
which is the smallest we should require to 
find a Patent Office elsewhere, you cannot 
consider as your own ; but, as the proceeds 
of the revenue from patents, which you 
are bound to return when the interest of 
the patentees or of the system require it.” 
This deduction we are entitled to make 
from the charge ; we are not asking for an 
outlay the Committee is free to refuse, © 
inasmuch as what is necessary must in 
propriety and honour be found. No de- 
cision, however, has been taken to place 
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the Patent Office at South Kensington ; 
the question is not determined, and there- 
fore no such scheme as the transfer sug- 
gested is involved in the proposition of 
my hon. Friend. At the same time, if it 
should be found that the interests of the 
patentees will be better served by a dif- 
ferent arrangement, we may feel ourselves 
bound to consult those interests. The 
Patent Museum is at South Kensington 
already; the only difference is that it 
encroaches on space meant for other pur- 
poses, and, instead of its being an exhibi- 
tion of patents, things are heaped together 
in a way which prevents their being seen, 
and constitutes a scandal to the country. 
This scandal it would be one of the objects 
of the present Vote to remove, but the 
speech of my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down I think rather tends to per- 
petuate it. 

He asks whether we have decided to 
transfer the Geological Museum to South 
Kensington. His divining power being 
so great, I wonder that he puts the ques- 
tion to us, who, with our limited sources of 
knowledge, can know so much less than 
he does of our own intentions. Perhaps 
it was the same authentic source which 
furnished him with information regarding 
the fund of £130,000, from which he 
received the assurance that it had been 
determined to transfer the Geological Mu- 
seum to South Kensington. The question 
of transferring the Geological Museum, or 
of enlarging it, has never yet been sub- 
mitted to the Treasury or the Cabinet; I 
therefore think I am perfectly safe in 
saying, that up to the present they have 
had no opportunity of knowing that such 
a step was in contemplation. The Mu- 
seum, however, is constantly accumulating 
treasures ; and if my hon. Friend asks me 
whether, in the interests of economy and 
convenience, I think that the Geological 
Museum ought to be widened by throwing 
in Piccadilly and Jermyn Street frontages 
to double or perhaps treble its present 
width, I reply that such a proposal re- 
quires consideration. [ Cheers.] I under- 
stand from the tone of that cheer that 
hon. Members think the interests of eco- 
nomy would be promoted by such an 
enlargement. Either those cheers have 
no meaning at all, or they mean that. My 
hon. Friend asks why the Commissioners 
of 1851 have made this offer, and he places 
them in this dilemma—he says they ought 
either to sell this land and apply the 
proceeds for the promotion of science and 
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art, or else they ought to make over to 
the Government the entire estate they 
possess. I will show pretty good reasons 
why the Committee should not take either 
course. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
they should sell the land to the Govern. 
ment, or to other parties, and apply the 
proceeds——— 

Mx. GREGORY: To the Government. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: That is what it is proposed to 
do. 

Mr. GREGORY : I said that the land 
might be sold at its full value to the 
Government, and the sum paid for it 
applied by the Commissioners to the pro- 
motion of science and art; or else they 
might give the land to the Government, 
to be applied by it to the purposes of 
science and art. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I thought I understood the 
speech of my hon. Friend, but now I find 
I do not understand it at all. It is very 
obvious, that if he restricts his observa- 
tions to the land, the reason why the 
Commissioners cannot give it to the Go- 
vernment is that it is mortgaged for the 
purposes of the Commissioners. That is a 
conclusive reason why they cannot give 
it to the Government. He thinks, that 
if the Commissioners of 1851 sold this 
land to other parties, they would obtain 
a sum of £250,000, which they could in- 
vest. I say that they are making a better 
bargain. If they pass this land to the 
Government for £120,000, they will ob- 
tain the outlay of half a million for science 
and art. That is, I think, a fair reason 
for the course which has been taken by 
the Commissioners of 1851. 

My hon. Friend has quoted largely from 
the letters of Mr. Mallett, and has invited 
our attention to a multitude of technical and 
professional questions. He has thought him- 
self justified in reading from letters some 
passages, containing what I cannot other- 
wise describe than as gross and virulent 
personal abuse of Mr. Hunt. Now, Mr. Hunt 
is a responsible officer of the Government. 
He is more. Besides being employed as a 
consulting surveyor by the Government, 
he enjoys a large and lucrative private 
practice of tenfold greater value. He is 
therefore in a position in which we have 
every guarantee for the fidelity and inte- 
grity of his proceedings. We are conse- 
quently disposed to trust Mr. Hunt, and . 
I will assert that the letters which my 
hon. Friend has read do not overthrow the 
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result of the careful and protracted inquiry to lay down this proposition — that, so 
made by a gentleman of known ability and | soon as these railways are made, the fa- 
character, and who is responsible for his | cilities of communication from the most 
calculation. Nor am I disposed to take in | distant points of these lines will be far 
lieu of Mr. Hunt’s conclusion those of a| greater than to any point, however cen- 
gentleman who may be a very clever per- | tral, that may be off the line. Whatever, 
son, but of whom officially we have no cog- | therefore, may be at present the relative 
nizance, and for whose opinion it would | advantages of the British Museum and 
be absurd for Parliament to make itself South Kensington, those relative advan- 
responsible. My hon. Friend asks, why | tages are about to be enormously changed 
we did not bring specifications. Why, we | in favour of South Kensington. 
cannot bring specifications without pre-| My hon. Friend says that no visitors 
suming to foreclose every question as to go to South Kensington. [‘ No, no!’’] 
the mode in which this building is to be | What, then, does he mean by saying that 
employed. We must have employed an we are going to rob the masses for the 
architect, we must have called for designs, | benefit of the rich? Does he not mean 
and are we to-do that before Parliament that we are going to rob the many for the 
has voted the money for the purchase of benefit of the few? Now, let the Com- 
the building? The question before us is, mittee examine this subject. The British 
whether the House of Commons shall or Museum has the advantage of containing 
shall not take the site offered it by the a collection which has been in process of 
Commissioners of 1851; and my hon.’ accumulation for a hundred years. The 
Friend says, that before the House allows Museum at South Kensington, on the con- 
the Government to purchase the site, we trary, is the child of yesterday, and de- 
ought to lay before the House a specifica-' pends upon the liberality of Parliament. 
tion in minute detail of the mode in which It has only been in existence ten years, 
the whole of these seventeen acres are to for it was, I think, in 1853 that I pro- 
to be disposed of, and of everything to be posed the first Vote for it. Now, let my 
erected on this site. I wish my hon. hon. Friend listen to these figures. The 
Friend had told us how long a time Mr. ' visitors to the British Museum in 1862, 
Mallett spent in examining this building. ' exclusive of students and readers, were 
He is, I believe, a civil engineer. Mr. 895,000. The number of visitors to the 
Hunt has been paid for his estimate, and South Kensington Museum in the same 
he has, in consequence, given aresponsible year was 1,241,000. [Cries of ‘ That 
opinion. My hon. Friend has not told us was the Exhibition year.”] Well, have 
whether Mr. Mallett has been paid for his I not quoted the same year for both? 
estimate, or whether an examination of a [Cries of ‘*Oh!” and ** The Loan Col- 
day or a couple of days may not have been lection!’’] It is disadvantageous to go 
the basis of this statement. back, because South Kensington is a ra- 
My hon. Friend says that by this pro- pidly growing institution. Last year was, 
posed purchase of land at South Kensing- I admit, the year of the Loan Exhibition 
ton we are robbing the poor for the bene- of Fine Arts, and I will therefore quote 
fitof the rich—that the British Museum the figures of 1861. In 1861, the visitors 
is the site to which all have the easiest at South Kensington were 604,000; the 
access, and that at Kensington there is no British Museum had 641,000 visitors. 
corresponding facility of access. But he [Anhon. Memser: South Kensington was 
must bear in mind that a fundamental | open both morning and evening.] Only 
change is about to be made in the facility | one-third were evening visitors, and more 
of communication between one point of than two-thirds visited South Kensington 
London and another. That which was in the morning. 
last year an unsolved problem is now solv-| Now, my hon. Friend again says that 
ed, and railway arrangements. for trans- this is a question of economy, and that 
porting the public from one point of the some very slight extension of the British 
metropolis to another are proved to be| Museum is all that is required. Again I 
practically, easy, and lucrative. In the say, my hon. Friend gives his irrespon- 
course of a year or two, therefore, we may | sible opinion against the opinion of those 
expect that a ring of railways will be | whose duty it has been in the present or 
completed, which will include the line of | the last Government to make a responsible 
South Kensington and pass close by the examination of the question. @ says, 
estate of the Commissioners. I venture |‘ We are going to adopt the monstrous 
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scheme of Professor Owen.” I have a 
very different opinion of Professor Owen 
from that of my hon. Friend; but I say 
Wwe are not going to adopt his scheme. 
The position of my noble Friend has been, 
that take this plan as you will, there is 
a saving of £300,000 or £400,000. And 
when we say that, let it be borne in mind 
that we are not charging my hon. Friend, 
or those who follow his lead, with the 
responsibility of finding elsewhere that 
proportion of land proposed by Professor 
Owen. We have not spoken of five 
acres, but of three acres. [ Mr. Gxeeony : 
Hear, hear! ] Am I to understand from 
my hon. Friend that he thinks a space of 
three acres an irrational or monstrous 
space for the accommodation of the Natu- 
ral History collections? [Mr. Grecory : 
No. ] But if he does not say that, the 

und is completely cut from under his 
eet. When my noble Friend says we 
are going to provide for £500,000 what 
elsewhere would cost £1,000,000, we 
proceed on the supposition that only three 
acres would be required, according to the 
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plan of my hon. Friend. But we have got | 


an illustration of what is required for the 
Natural History collection. I draw it 
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Sir, the wants of the public have been 
stated by my noble Friend ; but before [ 
sit down, I would wish to touch on one or 
two points. It is said our estimates are 
fallacious ; but if so, I must say they have 
been made with a much greater anxiety to 
reach the maximum cost than the esti. 
mates which we have charged on the other 
side of the account. When we have 
said that elsewhere you can build a Patent 
Museum for £100,000, and a National 
Portrait Gallery for £25.000, I believe 
those estimates are very low indeed. How 
moderate is £25,000 or £30,000 an acre 
for land in the middle of London. With 
the figures that have been quoted, it is 
more probable you would have to pay 
double that sum. But we have been 
anxious to understand this case, to put 
down against our own plan the maximum 
of the public charge, and to speak with 
moderation in regard to the other plans. 
But after proceeding upon that principle, 
my noble Friend has shown, that if you 
are to act upon responsible and not ir- 
responsible judgments, you will have a 
saving of £300,000 or £400,000 at the 
first outlay, and a much larger saving 
ultimately. I do not wish to detain the 


from the State of Massachusetts, and I | Committee by entering into particulars, 
think that England and London may be but only to give them satisfactory and 
allowed as liberal a space as Massachu- | adequate explanation; and I take my 
setts. In the University of Cambridge, ‘stand upon the responsible judgments of 


near Boston, they have provided five | those whom we consult. 


My hon. Friend 


acres of land for the purposes of a natural | has probably forgotten that there is a do- 
history collection. They have not built | cument in existence signed by two gentle- 
as yet upon the entire five acres, but have | men of reputation, Mr. Baker, civil engi- 
raised a structure of three stories upon|neer, and Mr. W. Fairbairn, civil engi- 
two acres, which is exactly equivalent, in | neer, speaking in satisfactory terms of the 
point of accommodation, to the proposal of | solidity of the building as it was con- 


Her Majesty’s Government—one of two 
stories upon three acres. That institutiou 


| 


structed for the purposes of the last 
year. I fully admit that the testimony 


in Massachusetts has been open only a few of those gentlemen does not apply to 
years. And I will now read a few words | every portion of the building, as, for 


from Professor Agassiz, a name rather 
better known to fame than that quoted by 
my hon. Friend. Professor Agassiz, in a 
recent letter, writes —‘‘ Our new building 
is overflowing. It will be necessary for 
us to extend our structure within the next 
two years in order not to check our pro- 
gress.” Under those circumstances, are 
we to buy near the British Museum those 
five acres, to begin by invoking the God- 
dess of Economy to lay out £250,000 for 
the site, then £250,000 more for the 
buildings? and then, in consequence of 
the narrow approach to the Museum from 
Holborn, we must open a new street. 
And all this is for the purposes of economy. 
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example, to the state of the flooring as 
regards permanence, or to the state of 
the roof. But with respect to the walls 
the effect of the document is, that the 
building has been subjected to the sever- 
est tests, and has proved on all points to 
be more than equal to any trial it could 
be called upon to bear. 

With regard to the scheme of taking 
the land without the building, I hope the 
position of the Government is understood. 
It is absolutely our duty to take the judg- 
ment of the Committee upon the question 
whether they will give £80,000 for the 
building at South Kensington, and we 
shall do our best to show that that 
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arrangement is a wise and profitable one 
for the public. But that is not the ques- 
tion that is now before the Committee. 
That question has been entirely blinked 
and evaded by the hon. Member. My 
hon. Friend has not said one word upon 
that question, and I am using the strongest 
language that I can when I say my hon. 
Friend has entirely blinked and evaded 
the practical question, whether it is ne- 
cessary, in the interests of the public, 
to endeavour to obtain those seventeen 
acres of land. My hon. Friend has, 
I think, by his silence admitted that 
‘three acres are wanted for the Natural 
Histoy collection. I have shown that 
for Massachusetts a considerably larger 
space has been given. If we wanted 
five acres, I wish to know where they are 
tobe had. They cannot be had in Lon- 
don at an expense of less than £50,000 
an acre; that would be an expense of 
£250,000 before anything was built. 
Then for the Patent Museum three acres 
is a moderate allowance. What do they 
think of that matter in America? The 
Patent Museum of Washington covers, 
I believe, eleven acres of ground; and 
I think we are making a moderate 
—_ when we take for the Patent 

useum of this country a space equal 
to about one-fourth of what is devoted to 
itin America. Now, I have got eight 
acres, and we are to provide yet for the 
National Portrait Gallery and other pur- 
poses in connection with the South Ken- 
sington Museum. But let me take my 
stand upon those two purposes only, and 
where are we to get the eight acres that 
we want? My hon. Friend, a worshipper of 
economy, is prepared to pay elsewhere 
£400,000 for eight acres, when we are 
now enabled to purchase twice that num- 
ber, with certain buildings upon it, for 
half the money. Which will the Com- 
mittee prefer to do? That is the issue 
upon which they are called upon to decide, 
and I do not think my hon. Friend’s pro- 
fessions of economy, however sincere and 
ardent, will convince the Committee that 
it is an economical course to refuse to 
purchase land at £6,000 an acre, and in 
preference to pay £40,000 or £50,000, 
or even a still larger sum. That is the 
question with which the Committee has 
now to deal, and I trust every hon. Gen- 
tleman will bear in mind the real respon- 
sibility attaching to this proceeding, for 
his responsibility is very heavy. For a 
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served with rare unanimity, that every 
possible evil of vacillation, uncertainty, 
delay, expense, and many others that I 
need not now repeat, attend our method 
of management of those great questions of 
public works. Does the Committee think 
that that system will be amended by 
statements made in a very highly-coloured 
if not an exaggerated tone by my hon. 
Friend, by unmeasured denunciations of 
men of great authority employed by the 
Government to examine those questions, 
by ruthless assaults upon the performances 
of architects, and, I may say, by total 
misapprehension of the peculiar merits of 
the case? The House of Commons can 
reject any of these proposals if they think 
fit, and, in doing so, would be acting 
strictly within their right end province ; 
but the advisers of the Crown, after long 
considering what would be best to propose 
to the House for the purpose of meeting 
the urgent necessities of the country, and 
likewise of providing for future wants, 
are of opinion that the best and by far 
the cheapest mode of proceeding is to ac- 
quire the land at Kensington; for they 
are not aware in what other way the 
Government could proceed, unless they 
were prepared to propose those extrava- 
gant and enormous grants which, under 
the name of economy, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway, seems to admire. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
would not detain the Committee for more 
than a few minutes; but he was sure that 
they did not wish to come to a vote under 
any feeling of momentary excitement, or 
under any misapprehension of the real na- 
ture of the question on which they had to 
decide. They were called upon to vote a 
sum for the purchase of land and certain 
buildings. But they ought clearly to un- 
derstand that those buildings did not in- 
clude the Exhibition building, and that the 
Vote was substantially for the land alone. 
He regretted that the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) had made himself 
a medium for bringing before the Com- 
mittee the attack made by Mr, Mallett 
upon other professional men ; but he be- 
lieved that the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the Exhibition 
building would require a more effective 
answer than they had yet received from the 
Government, before Parliament would con- 
sent to purchase that building. He felt 
convinced, however, at the same time, that 
the Government would have been wanting 


long time it has been observed, and ob- | in their duty, at a time when accommoda- 
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tion was so much required for the various 
collections of art, if they had not asked 
the House of Commons to grant the sum 
required for the purchase of the land at 
Kensington. Even as an investment, the 
Go vernment would have done well to buy 
the land. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER said, that in reference to the state- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet, he wished 
to explain that there were certain buildings, 
the property of the Commissioners, and not 
of the contractor, which the Commission- 
ers joined with the land in making their 
offer to the Government. Those buildings 
were of a very unpretending character 
looking towards the Horticultural Gardens, 
and had been used as refreshment rooms ; 
but the best way was for the Committee 
to consider these buildings as non-existent, 
and that the whole price was charged for 
the land, which would then be purchased 
at a very cheap rate. 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reference to the 
statement that buying the land would be 
a good investment, he understood that it 
was not proposed to buy the land pure and 
simple, but for the express purpose of de- 
voting it to science and art. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the Government 
were not to be allowed to buy the land for 
£120,000 for the purpose of selling it next 
day in the market. The land would be 
purchased, subject to the condition that it 
should be permanently appropriated, as 
Parliament might think fit, for purposes 
connected with science and art. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that so much de- 
pended on the Vote that it ought not to 
be lightly dealt with. He wished, there- 
fore, to earnestly recommend the Committee 
to consider the circumstances under which 
they were to come to a vote upon that 
occasion. They had for many years been 
suffering in this country from a chronic 
congestion of the departments of science 
and art. He feared that many hon. Mem- 
bers conceived that they were about to 
give their votes upon the whole scheme, 
whereas the Committee were simply asked 
to decide whether they would not acquire 
the land at Kensington. He hoped they 
would not hastily resolve on rejecting that 
proposal. He should therefore move that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : We should 
make progress before we report it. The 
Committee seems to have made up their 
minds, and I trust they will not agree to 


Sir John Pakington 
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the Amendment. If a division be taken 
upon it, I hope it will be considered to be 
a division on the proposition before the 
Committee. When we come to the next 
Vote, the Committee shall, if they wish, 
have further time to consider it; but I 
hope hon. Members will eome to a decision 
on the first Vote. 

Mz. BERNALOSBORNE: I am aware 
that at this hour it would require the 
tongue of Demosthenes and the ability of 
the noble Lord to detain the House ; but I 
beg leave to say that this is a very grave 
question, not to be despatched in an inde- 
cent manner. If there has been any con- 
fusion, it has arisen entirely from the 
speech of the noble Lord, because he mixed 
up the site and the large shed together, and 
consequently it became impossible for hon. 
Gentlemen to discuss the one without 
alluding to the other. I was particularly 
struck by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, not following the example of 
his noble leader, completely gave the go-by 
to Captain Fowke’s enormities. If there 
has been any reproach east upon Mr. Hunt, 
which I deny, remember the unsatisfaetory 
nature of the plans and estimates presented 
to the House: Was ever a great scheme 
brought forward in so slovenly a manner? 
Was ever an estimate submitted to Parlia- 
ment in a condition more deserving of 
reprobation ? When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer talks about the estimate not 
being exceeded, let us remember the build- 
ing in which we areassembled. We were 
told that £745,000 would complete the 
Houses of Parliament; the cost at this day 
amounts to over £3,000,000, and even yet 
they are not finished. Let that for ever 
be a warning to us not hastily to adopt 
imperfect estimates. With respect to the 
present Vote, I deny the necessity for it. 
Something has been said of chronic conges- 
tion. That chronic congestion, if it exists, 
has been produced by the Government, 
who have been continually forcing this 
House to remove all the collections to Ken- 
sington. Nothing has been done with 
Burlington House, for which a large sum 
was paid, and yet we are now asked to 
vote £120,000 for a scheme of which we 
know nothing. The Patent Museum, for 
example, has made its appearance to-night 
for the first time. I have no doubt the 
encouragement of art and science is a very 
nice thing for those gentlemen who make 
fine incomes by it, but it may cost the 
public too much to be pleasant. One might 
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apply to art the apostrophe which was 


once addressed to Liberty,—‘‘O Art, what | posed 


atrocities have been committed in thy 
name!” 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
merely wished to ask a question upon a 
matter of form. The estimate was one for 
an entire sum, and he did not understand 
why the Vote should be broken up. He 
wished to ask whether it was not proper 
that the whole sum of £484,000 should be 
asked for at once, and then that the Com- 
mittee should proceed to the various items 
in detail, rather than that they should be 
asked to vote on a single Vote of £67,000, 
in which they thought they might be suc- 


cessful. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The proposal of the 
Government is to move the different items 
which constitute the estimate in separate 
Resolutions. There is no irregularity in 
point of form in that proceeding. | 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,”—(Zord Elcho,)—put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 267; 
Noes 135: Majority 132. 

Vote agreed to; as was also— 

(2.) £805, Salary and Expenses of 
the Commissioners of Education in Ire- 
land. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that he 
did not, in accordance with what he had 
already stated, intend to press the Com- 
mittee to come to a decision on the Reso- 
lutions next in order that evening. He 
should therefore postpone them until 
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Thursday week. 

Mr. MALINS said, he apprehended the 
Committee was quite unprepared for the 
course proposed by the noble Lord. If 
the noble Lord did not like the temper of 
the Committee, possibly he did well in not 
going on with the Resolutions; but he was 
quite sure the Committee would be aware 
that the postponement of the Resolutions 


was agreed to for the accommodation of | po 


the Government only, and not of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he must 
emphatically protest against the hon. and 
learned Gentleman taking it upon himself 
to speak on behalf of the Committee. He 
understood that the Vote next in order 
should be postponed, and hoped that course 
would be taken. 
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(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the University of London.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask why the Vote for the Bri- 
tish Museum had been postponed ? 

Mr. WALPOLE stated, that he had 
consented to postpone the Vote for the 
British Musuem to meet the convenience 
of the hon, Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, who had given notice of a Motion on 
the subject. He proposed to fix it for 
Thursday week. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he rose to protest 
against a Vote being put, as that in refer- 
ence to Irish education had just been, 
while the noise was so great that nobody 
could know what was being done. He 


| had been prevented from speaking on the 


Vote, because he could not make himself 
heard by the Chairman. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the Vote related 
only to the staff in connection with educa- 
tion in Ireland. The Committee was, he 
thought, perfectly aware of what was 
taking place. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that he 
had not heard a word of what was going 
on, owing to the rush of hon. Members 
leaving the House. He thought that im- 
portant Votes should not be put at such 
times. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he was not prepared 
for the Vote for National Education in 
Ireland coming on that night. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the Vote which 
had just been passed was £805 for the 
Secretary of the Commissioners of Educa-~ 
tion in Ireland. That Vote, he believed, 
had never been challenged. He had cer- 
tainly heard the Chairman put that Vote, 
and thought that both sides of the House 
had also heard it. 

Mr. BUTT said, the important Vote for 

National Education in Ireland was Vote 
No. 3, which, it appeared, had been post- 
ned. 
Tue CHAIRMAN said, there seemed to 
be some misunderstanding. The only Vote 
put from the Chair since the decision of 
the Committee, with regard to the pur- 
chase of land, was £805, the salary of the 
Secretary of the National Education Com- 
missioners. The question then before the 
Committee was that £3,500 be granted 
for the University of London. 
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Sr: ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
large Vote for Education in Ireland had 
been postponed, becanse it was thought 
that it would not be fair to bring it on 
in a hurry, and without ample notice. 

Mr. BUTT asked, whether it would 
come on the next Supply night ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that Thurs- 
day night was appropriated to the Public 
Works (Factory Districts) Bill, and the 
following Monday would be given up to the 
hon. Member for the King’s County for the 
discussion on the affairs of Poland. They 
proposed, however, to take the Vote for 
public Education in Ireland on the first 
Supply night 

Mr. O’REILLY asked, whether the 
right hon. Baronet intended that that Vete 
should be taken on the first Supply night 
after next Monday? 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask for some explanation of the 
charge in this Vote for six scholarships in 
art and science, which appeared this year 
for the first time. 

Mr. PEEL said, that all the scholar- 
ships were sanctioned four or five years 
ago, but had not all become tenable yet. 
The total amount paid for scholarships was 
£2,202; only about £150 more would 
become chargeable. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH moved its 
reduction by £500. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1864, for the University of London,” — 
(Mr. Augustus Smith,) 

—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to; 

as wus also the next Vote— 


(4.) £13,905, to complete the sum for 
the Scottish Universities. 


(5.) £1,296, Queen’s University in Ire- 
land. 


Mr. SCULLY suggested that the Vote 
be postponed. Many hon. Members not 
then in the House were anxious to discuss 
the subject, and the Vote could conve- 
niently be taken at the same time as that 
for national education. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
there was no good reason for delay. The 
Vote had been discussed on many previous 
occasions, and had always received the 
sanction of Parliament. 


The Chairman 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. DAWSON said, the education af- 
forded in the Queen’s University reflected 
credit on the country. If there were any 
delay in assenting to the Vote, the object 
the House had in view would be misin- 
terpreted. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he had no objection 
to the principle of mixed education, pro- 
vided it were carried out in a bond fide 
spirit; but in Ireland the religious ele- 
ment was introduced under cover of seci- 
lar education. If the principle were good 
for anything, why not apply it to this 
country? In England, on the contrary, 
all the great schools—Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby—were conducted by clergymen; 
nor would a Roman Catholic be admitted 
to any of the great colleges at Oxford. 
He knew both countries well, having lived 
as much in England as in Ireland—that 
was to say, during the rational part of his 
life--and he had no hesitation in assert- 
ing that mixed education in Ireland, to 
a great extent, meant proselytizing He 
could not understand the course pursued 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. The noble Lord, against his 
own conviction, had, on a recent occasion, 
supported bigotry in Scotland because it 
was in the majority. Now, if the noble 
Lord yielded to the majority in Scotland, 
why did he not act in the same manner 
with respect to the majority in Ireland? 

Toe O’CONOR DON said, that the 
principle of the State usurping the edu- 
cation of the middle classes, who were 
well able to pay for it themselves, had 
been declared by the most distinguished 
statesmen to be opposed altogether to the 
wishes and feelings of the English people, 
and he saw no reason why it should be 
sanctioned with respect to Ireland. He 
did not believe that the Queen’s Colleges 
led to any change from one religion to 
another; but he thought that the false 
principle of mixed teaching induced indif- 
ferentism among the students, which was 
quite as bad as proselytism. The whole of 
the Estimates for Irish education, in his 
opinion, ought to be taken together. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, he fully agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last that the Irish Education Estimates 
ought to be discussed as a whole. One 
principle of the English system was that 
the State should not contribute to the 
education of those who could afford to pay 
for their own education, and another prin- 
ciple was that the assistance given to the 
poorer classes who could not pay for their 
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ewn education should depend upon the 
amount obtained by voluntary efforts. It 
was a cardinal point in that system that 
the State should not monopolize the edu- 
cation of the people; and although in 
France and other countries a contrary 
system was adopted, it had always been 
held in England that the individual free- 
dom of the citizen would thereby be com- 
.promised. In Ireland, gradually and in- 
sidiously, because, if brought forward at 
once, it would have been successfully re- 
sisted, the attempt had been made to in- 
troduce a system by which to vest in the 
State the whole education of the country. 
It was said that free education might also 
exist. The ex-King of Bavaria instituted 
a State newspaper, the whole cost of which 
was paid for out of the public funds, and 
he caused it to be sold at infinitely less 
than its cost. It was said that free news- 
papers might exist in Bavaria. But, under 
those circumstances, competition was im- 
possible, and no free press could exist. It 
was the same with regard to education. 
No system which must be supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the tax- 
payers could compete with a system of 
State education paid for out of the public 
funds, which the taxpayers were called 
upon to provide. Last year Irish Mem- 
bers pointed out that one-third of the 
students in some cases, and two-thirds in 
others, received pecuniary rewards for 
attendance. The right hon. Baronet then 
promised that these rewards should not 
be distributed over so large a number. 
They also called his attention to the fact 
that some of the professors taught classes 
of one, two, and three in number, and the 
right hon. Gentleman promised a revision 
of these professorships. In the Vote for 
London University the practice was to 
give the names of the professors, the 
numbers of the students, and classes. No 
such particulars were given in regard to 
the Vote before the Committee. It was 
also a rule in London University that no 
professor should, under any circumstances, 
become the examiner of his own pupils. 
He should like to know how many pro- 
fessors of the Queen’s Colleges examined 
their own pupils when they came before 
the Queen's University. 

Mz. F. S. POWELL said, that in his opi- 
nion a general discussion on the subject 
of Irish Education was beyond the scope 
of the matter before the Committee, but 
he would observe that in England Parlia- 
ment had arrived at the system of testing 
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education by results, and something of the 
same kind ought to be done in Ireland, 
so that the working of those valuable in- 
stitutions would be ascertained without a 
shadow of doubt. Instead of having the 
large sum of £475 given away in medals 
and prizes, it would be better to apportion 
it in the shape of exhibitions and scholar- 
ships. At the same time, he was glad 
that these colleges offered to the young 
men of Ireland the opportunity of self- 
cultivation and improvement. In this 
light they were a boon and a blessing to 
Ireland. 

Mz. BLAKE said, that some years 
ago there was, perhaps, no greater advo- 
cate of mixed education than himself, but 
experience had convinced him that no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to the 
south of Ireland than these Queen’s Col- 
leges, in which their religious education 
was neglected. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, he 
hoped that the right hon. Baronet the 
Irish Secretary would give the explana- 
tions which had been asked for. 

Mrz. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
know whether the Royal Commissioners, 
who were all favourable to mixed educa- 
tion in Ireland, had not, in their Report, 
recommended that these scholarships should 
be cut down in number and amount, since 
the number of students in the Faculty of 
Arts was smaller than the number of 
scholarships. He wished also to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland had not thought fit, in 
the face of that recommendation, to endow 
more scholarships, and to ask the Gentle- 
men of Ireland to contribute to them. The 
President of Queen’s College, Cork, Sir 
R. Kane, stated in his Report that of the 
six students in the Faculty of Arts five 
had been promoted into the fourth class. 
Would the Committee believe that for 
these six students there were no less than 
twelve scholarships? Last year, in the 
same faculty, there were nine scholarships 
to be competed for by eleven students. 
He was most anxious that the youth of 
Treland should avail themselves of the 
education of the Queen’s College; but 
that could not be done by making the 
number of scholarships greater than that 
of the scholars. It was no use trying to 
force the Government system upon the 
people of Ireland, and he would urge the 
Secretary for Ireland to take the advice 
given to him by the Vice President of the 
Queen’s College in Galway, and come to 
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a compromise with those who really repre- 
sented the people of Ireland. 

Mr. F.S. POWELL said, he wished to 
ask for some explanation of the payments 
to the examiners. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he was not 
able to say exactly off-hand in what pro- 
portions the sum taken for examiners was 
divided among them, but he would take 
care that the information was furnished 
in a note next year. He was sorry that 
the hon. Member for the King’s County 
did not approve the voluntary subscrip- 
tion which had been raised in Ireland. 
The request, which had emanated from 
himself, had met with remarkable success. 
In a brief space of time the sum of 
£10,000 had been raised, which was a 
substantial approval of the policy of the 
colleges. He had never heard of any 
charge of proselytism in connection with 
the Queen’s Colleges; but if any were 
brought to his knowledge, he would take 
care to inquire into it. The hon. Gentle- 
man was quite aware that he had no more 
authority to interfere with the course of 
examination or to change the system than 
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Report of the Queen’s University for the 
year would be laid upon the table. [Sir 
Rosert Pret said he would inquire.] It 
would be very interesting to have that 
Report. He had looked at the last year’s 
Report, and he found that the total num- 
ber of those who took Master of Arts 
degrees was ten, of whom five got gold 
medals and money exhibitions ; and among 
the remaining five, about whom he asked 
for an explanation last year, but did not 
get it, were A. H. Curtis, W. Nesbitt, and 
C. P. Reichel, whose names corresponded 
with those of three Professors in the col- 
leges. He found one of those gentlemen, 
Mr. C P. Reichel, down as one of the 
examiners; he examined himself, was paid 
for examining himself, and got his degree. 
Mr. Nesbitt did the same. Mr. Curtis did 
not examine himself. So that out of the 
whole number who took master’s degrees 
there were two students who did not get 
gold medals. No doubt the right hon. 
Baronet had the success of these institu- 
tions at heart; he had given his money 
for that object, and got his friends to do 
the same; but he would urge upon the 


any one else. The Vote was very fully | right hon. Gentleman and the Government 


discussed last. year, when he had endea- | 


to do that which alone would insure the 


voured to reply to all the objections raised, ; success of the colleges—to come to a com- 
and he trusted the Committee would pass| promise with those who represented the 


the Vote—the items of which were not 
extravagant — just as they had passed the 
Votes for London University and the 
Scotch Universities. The students were 
increasing year by year, and they derived 
from the education there provided much 
greater facilities for advancing in their 
several careers than they had enjoyed be- 
fore. 

Mr. SCULLY complained of the small 
amount of information given in the Esti- 
mates compared with the Votes for the 
London and Scotch Universities. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he wished to ask 
how many professors of the Queen’s Col- 
leges acted as examiners at the University, 
or, in other words, acted as the examiners 
of their own students ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he could not 
state how many acted as examiners, but 
they did not examine their own students. 

Mr. O’REILLY asked, how that was 
managed ? 

Mr. SCULLY said, there was no use in 
asking the right hon. Baronet for informa- 
tion, tor he knew as little about the matter 
as any of themselves, and perhaps a great 
deal less. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked when the 


Mr. Hennessy 





youth of Ireland. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, the attempt 
of the Government to educate the youth of 
Ireland reminded him of an old Irish pro- 
verb—it was “ whistling jigs toa mile- 
stone.” 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,800, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land.” 


In reply to Mr. Hennessy, 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, a consider- 
able sum was proposed to be given in aid 
of the augmentation of the salaries of the 
professors in Cork, Belfast, and Galway. 
It had been clearly shown that the salaries 
were inadequate to the duties performed, 
The question had long been under the 
consideration of the Government. The 
present Chancellor for the Duchy (Mr. 
Cardwell), when Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, had elaborated a scheme for the 
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abolition of certain professorships, and 
increasing the salaries of the professors. 
When the colleges were established, under 
the Government of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, the number of professorships was not 
so large, but the Earl of Clarendon after- 
wards increased it without increasing the 
Vote applicable to the salaries. What was 
now proposed to be done was to abolish the 
office of Vice President, to suppress certain 
chairs, and to apply the saving which 
would be thus effected to the increase of 
the salaries of the professors. The total 
sum available would be about £2,100, of 
which £1,800 would be from the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and the remainder from 
chairs which had lapsed in the different 
colleges. 

Mr. SCULLY said, it was a very ex- 
traordinary thing that the right hon. 
Baronet, while attending proselytizing 
meetings in London, should have the con- 
trol of the education given in the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman came down and told the Com- 
mittee that some chairs were to be abolished 
and some professors salaries to be increased, 
but did not explain why it was to be done. 
He was informed that an English barrister 
going the Oxford Circuit, who was professor 
of logic in one of the colleges, was to have 
his salary doubled. .It was not a proper 
way to present a Vote of that kind to the 
Committee without enabling them to judge 
whether the explanation was right or 
wrong. He should therefore move to re- 
duce the Vote by £1,800. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the explanation 
of the matter was this. The salaries of 
the professors were reduced by the Earl of 
Clarendon from £300 to £250, when the 
professors were increased from sixteen to 
twenty. It was said, when the reduction 
took place, that the professors would get 
£250 a year, and in addition the class fees 
of the students. Mr. Hamiliton estimated 
that those fees would amount to a consider- 
able sum; but what was the result ? There 
were few students, and therefore the class 
fees amounted to but little. The Com- 
mittee was accordingly called upon to 
increase the professors’ salaries out of the 
public funds. He should vote for the 
merease, because as long as they had 
professors they ought to pay them. 

Mr. SCULLY said, his hon. and learned 
Friend had given a satisfactory explanation, 
and ought either to change places with 
the right hon. Baronet or coach him upon 
occasions of that kind. 


{Jone 15, 1863} 
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Motion made, and Question, 

“That the Item of £1,800, in aid of the aug- 
mentation of the Salaries of the Professors of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,”—( Mr. Scully,) 

—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to; as 
were also the two next Votes— 

(7.) £500, Royal Irish Academy, 

(8.) £500, National Gallery (Ireland). 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,500, be granted 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Salaries of the Theological 
Professors and the Incidental Expenses of the 
General Assembly’s College at Belfast, and Re- 
tired Allowances to Professors of the Belfast 
Academical Institution.” 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he objected to 
such a sum being paid to the clergymen 
of a Dissenting body, who were so largely 
assisted by the Regium Donum, and who 
were able to raise immense sums for re- 
ligious purposes by voluntary collections. 
He should therefore move that the Vote 
be cut down to £450, that being the sum 
paid by way of retiring allowances. 

Str ROBERT PEEL thought, that 
while money was given to the Established 
Church in Ireland, and Maynooth was kept 
up for the purpose of educating the Roman 
Catholic priests, Parliament could not be 
considered as doing too much if it voted 
£2,050 for the purpose of educating the 
clergy of the important body of Presby- 
terians, who numbered 528,000 out of the 
586,000 Protestant Dissenters in Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should oppose 
the Amendment. At the close of the 
last Session the several professors gave a 
most favourable report of the classes under 
their care. There were twenty - seven 
students in the class of divinity, thirty- 
three in the class of Church history, 
thirty-five in the class of Hebrew, twenty- 
seven in the class of Christian ethics, 
twenty-six in the class of Biblical criti- 
cism,and 129 in the class of sacred rhetoric. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet that there 
was no proportion between the Vote for 
528,000 Presbyterians, and £26,000 for 
Maynooth on behalf of 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 of Roman Catholics. 

Mr. BLACK said, that he objected to 
all Votes of that nature, but he thought 
that they should be considered as a whole 
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and not separately, and on that ground 
he would suggest that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

* That a sum, not exceeding £450, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Salaries of the Theological 
Professors and the Incidental Expenses of the 
General Assembly's College at Belfast, and Re- 
tired Allowances to Professors of the Belfast 
Accdemical Institution.”—(Mr. Hadfield.) 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 25; 
Noes 95; Majority 70. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion, “‘ That the Chairman report 
Progress,” 

Mr. CONINGHAM objected, and said 
he thought that at that comparatively 
early hour (a quarter past ten o’clock) 
the Vote on the National Gallery might 
very well be proceeded with. He wished 
to give notice that he should move that 
the Vote be reduced by £1,400 in the 
item for travelling expenses and agency. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report these Resolutions 
to the House.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 108; 
Noes 20: Majority 88. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


SUPPLY—[EDUCATION]}. 
RESOLUTIONS [JUNE 11] REPORTED. 


Mr. MASSEY brought up the Report 
of Supply. 

Resolutions (June 11) reported. 

First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was sorry he was not in his place the 
other night when the Education Vote was 
discussed, because there was a point of 
considerable importance to managers of 
schools on which he should have wished 
to make a few remarks. Perhaps the 
House would permit him to do so at that 
time. As that was the first year in which 
the Revised Code had been in operation, 
his object was to ascertain exactly how the 
managers of schools stood under that Code. 
Under the former arrangements the Go- 
vernment gave comparatively little directly 
to managers of schools, but they assisted 
education in this way :—they examined a 
Mr. Black 
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certain number of teachers, granted them 
certificates according to their proficiency, 
and allowed them an augmentation grant 
proportioned to the character of their cer. 
tificates. The effect of that augmentation 
grant was, that the managers of schools 
were able to obtain the services of certif- 
cated masters on more reasonable terms 
than they could otherwise have done. At 
the same time, the Government were in 
the habit of paying the salaries of the 
pupil teachers employed in the different 
schools under the Privy Council system. 
In those two ways the managers of schools 
received substantial assistance from the 
Government. The year before the last 
the Government proposed to alter entirely 
the plan by which aid was given to educa- 
tion, They proposed, in lieu of the grants 
to masters and teachers, to give a single 
capitation grant to managers of schools, 
and out of that grant the managers were 
to pay the masters and pupil teachers for 
themselves. They stipulated that the 
managers of schools should be bound, if 
they wished to get any aid from the Go- 
vernment, to undertake to provide for the 
existing pupil teachers during the time 
their apprenticeships had to run. In order 
to make the existing pupil teachers quite 
safe, they undertook to pay them if the 
managers of schools failed to do so, but 
in that case they took away the grant to 
managers altogether. Afterwards the Go- 
vernment consented to modify their scheme, 
agreeing in all cases to see that the pupil 
teachers were borne harmless, and if any 
of the capitation grant were left, the sur- 
plus was to go to the managers. In few 
words, they constituted a charge upon the 
capitation grant for the benefit of the pupil 
teachers. The question to which he wished 
to call attention was, how that affected the 
masters. At first the masters were alarmed 
by the Revised Code, because they said 
they should no longer get what they had 
been in the habit of receiving from the 
Government, but should have to look en- 
tirely to the managers of schools; in other 
words, they would be exchanging a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. That point was 
pressed on the Government at the time, ° 
and the Government said they would pro- 
vide that the managers of schools should 
be obliged to employ certificated masters, 
and that unless there were a special agree- 
ment to the contrary, they should pay them 
what they had been in the habit of pay- 
ing them before. The Government con- 
sented, in fact, that the masters should 
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have a lien upon the capitation grant, and 
that that lien should be a first charge upon 
the capitation grant to the extent of the 
former augmentation grant. According to 
the previous arrangement, a master who 
obtained a certificate was entitled to a 
certain augmentation grant. Suppose the 
ease of a master who was entitled to £20. 
He was not only entitled to receive £20 
in the form of an augmentation grant from 
the Government, but the Government stipu- 
lated on his behalf with the managers that 
the latter should pay him as salary at least 
twice as much as the amount of his aug- 
mentation grant, so that such a master 
would have been entitled to £60. It was 
distinctly understood by those who took 
part in the discussions of last year that the 
compromise effected between the Govern- 
ment and the opponents of the Revised 
Code amounted to this, that the masters 
should still continue to be entitled to ad- 
vantages equal to the minimum of those 
which they enjoyed before—in other words, 
that such a master as the one supposed 
should be entitled to his £60, £20 out of 
the capitation grant and £40 from the 
managers. Because, however, of the al- 
tered system, it was not possible that the 
charge could be divided as before, and 
the managers were told the’ they must 
provide the master with three times the 
amount of his capitation grant. The Go- 
vernment proposed a Resolution to the 
effect that the first charge on the capita- 
tion grant was to be the master’s lien for 
the amount of his augmentation, and that 
the next charge was to be the payment 
to the pupil teachers. It was also dis- 
tinctly understood, that if the whole 
amount of the capitation grant were in- 
sufficient to pay the charge for pupil 
teachers, the Government should make up 
the deficiency, and therefore the managers 
anticipated, that if they got a capitation 
grant large enough to pay the whole of the 
master’s augmentation grant and half of 
the pupil teachers’ salaries, they should be 
quite safe, inasmuch as the other half of 
the salaries would be paid by the Govern- 
ment. But by a new code of instruction 
since issued by the Education Committee 
to their Inspectors, a wholly different sense 
had been given to that arrangement. The 
point was one of great importance, because 
the matter was settled last year by a kind 
of compromise; and he believed, indeed, 
that if the Government had taken a divi- 
sion on the Revised Code as originally 
framed, they would have been defeated 
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by a considerable majority. The Govern- 
ment, however, did not wish to come to 
that point; they made concessions, and 
eventually the matter was arranged on 
the terms he had already stated. A very 
slight change made by the Privy Council 
without the knowledge of Parliament 
would alter the whole effect of the com- 
promise, and therefore it was important, 
when the matter was coming into working 
order, that they, who were in a certain 
sense the guardians of the interests of the 
managers and promoters of schools, should 
ascertain how the Government were earry- 
ing out the arrangements, and whether 
they were keeping faith with the managers. 
They knew that there must continually be 
small modifications and changes, but they 
denied that the Privy Council had a right, 
without taking the opinion of Parliament, 
to make changes materially altering the 
effect of the code as understood to be settled 
last year. It was almost impossible to ex- 
plain to the House the minute and techni- 
eal arrangements which were so important 
in their bearing, but he had endeavoured 
to explain what was understood by the 
managers to be their position under the 
arrangement of last year. They considered, 
that if they, the managers of schools, were 
prepared to provide two-thirds of the 
master’s salary, they might count for cer- 
tain upon having a lien for the remaining 
one-third upon the capitation grant, and 
they considered that there was no impro- 
priety in their agreeing with a master, 
when engaging at a salary of say £60, to 
pay him £40, and to give him a first lien 
upon the capitation grant for the balance. 
That was understood to be the meaning of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words last year, 
and in one ease, to his knowledge, the 
manager of a school acted upon that un- 
derstanding. In the case to whieh he re- 
ferred the manager asked the Privy Council 
whether it would be necessary to make a 
new arrangement with their master, the 
old arrangement being that he was to have 
£40 a year, and £20 from the augmenta- 
tion grant. The Privy Council answered 
that there must be a new arrangement, 
and a new agreement was come to that 
the master should receive three times the 
amount of his certificated money. The 
reply of the Privy Council was to the 
effect that the object of the Revised Code 
was to guard against certain teachers being 
unduly paid and to secure them against 
their agreement being broken; but the same 
teachers could not agree that their agree- 
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ments should be broken, and that they 
should be unduly paid. The existence of 
such a clause virtually put the school be- 
yond the limits of the code, as it tended 
to divert the first charge upon the grant 
from an accident into a certainty. The 
gravaman of the complaint which he made 
was that the lien upon the grant was meant 
to be a certainty and not an accident, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was striving to 
evade the pledge that had been given. 
The reason appeared to be to prevent the 
Government being called upon to meet the 
charge for pupil teachers. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could force the managers 
of schvols to make new arrangements to 
deprive the masters of their first lien upon 
the capitation grant, of course the pupil 
teachers would then have the first lien. 
Bat it hud always been urged, that if only 
results were to be paid for, let it be so, but 
allow the managers to use whatever ma- 
chinery they pleased to obtain the results. 
That had been the line of argument adopted 
by the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) and other gentlemen, but the 
Government had always said, ‘‘ You shall 
use our machinery.” The Government 
then seemed to take charge of the pupil- 
teachers, but now they were compelling 
the managers to make new agreements 
with the masters, throwing additional 
burdens upon the friends and promoters 
of education. Under these circumstances, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council, whether, supposing in any 
school the augmentation grant was £20, 
supposing that the managers agreed that 
the master should have a salary of £60 a 
year provided the capitation grant reached 
the sum of £20—and that he considered a 
fair and proper arrangement for the master 
and managers to make—and supposing 
the capitation grant exactly covered the 
augmentation grant, and that there were 
also pupil teachers, would the Government 
feel bound to make up the salaries of these 
pupil teachers, and would that school be 
allowed to go on in union with the Privy 
Council, and to receive a grant as hereto- 
fore ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he also 
wished to put two questions to the right 
hon. Gentleman, both of which involved 
the good faith of the Government in carry- 
ing out the arrangement which had been 
made in the previous year. It was true that 
it was difficult to make intelligible to the 
House the particular points and details 
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involved in the subject, but it was upon 
small details that the successful working 
of the system depended. The question 
was really one of good faith, and the 
Revised Code had not been in existence 
for one year. The 136th article said that 
no grant should be made to an endowed 
school if the endowment was more than 
30s. per scholar perannum. That was an 
intelligible rule, and in his own neighbour- 
hood an arrangement had been made to 
establish a district school for four small 
parishes and a small endowment was used 
as a nucleus; but on the 19th of May an 
order was issued by the Privy Council 
completely annulling the arrangement, by 
declaring that all grants should be lowered 
by the amount of any annual endowment. 
That was a grave matter of complaint. 
He did not intend to enter upon the ques- 
tion whether it was right to make grants 
to endowed schools or not; but as a year 
previously it had been declared that such 
schools should receive grants, the right 
hon. Gentleman could not be surprised 
that there were complaints of the changes, 
as managers had no right to expect such 
a sudden reversal of understood arrange- 
ments. He wished to put to the right 
hon. Gentleman another question. Great 
complaints were last year made in con- 
sequence of the frequency with which 
changes were introduced into the scheme 
of education, and in order to protect the 
country against those sudden changes the 
150th article of the Revised Code laid 
down that in January of each year, if the 
Code should be modified or any material al- 
terations in its provisions effected, it should 
be done in such a form as to show clearly 
which were the articles cancelled or modi- 
fied, and all the new articles. Now, to 
bring down to the House of Commons in 
the month of May a Minute directly re- 
versing a very important article in the 
Code was not, in his opinion, to act in 
accordance with the regulation to which 
he adverted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he desired 
to call the attention of the House to the 
remarkable manner in which information 
was furnished by the Committee of Coun- 
cil with respect to the Vote under dis- 
cussion. It was the duty of that Com- 
mittee to make a Report independent of 
the Reports of the Inspectors, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
had been repeatedly asked when the 
blue-book on the subject would be pre- 
sented. Hon. Members were told it 
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would be presented when it was ready ; 
but last Thursday the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had carried the Education Vote 
through Committee, while it was not 
until Saturday morning that the blue- 
book made its appearance. Information 
given in that way was almost useless ; 
but if the blue-book had been laid on 
the table sooner, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
thought he should have been able to ad- 
duce additional evidence to show that 
the Report, to use a term to which the 
right hon. Gentleman took exception, was 
“cooked.” The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that the Inspectors were not 
to express opinions, but merely to state 
facts; yet he found, from the very cur- 
sory examination which he had been able 
to give the volume, that opinions were 
stated, only they happened to be all on 
one side. He found, for instance, that 
there was in the present volume a very 
clever Report in answer to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Berkshire, while he did 
not perceive that there was anything on 
the other side. 

Mr. PUGH said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the House to the case of 
Wales. The managers of schools there 
found no fault with the present system, 
but some difficulties arose out of the 
operation of the Welsh and English lan- 
guages. He did not desire to break into 
the present system, but it would at the 
same time, he thought, be an advantage 
if it were made an instruction to the 
Inspectors, when called upon to allow the 
grant, to admit of the standard being 
lowered to some extent in the Welsh 
schools. 

Mr. LOWE said, he could not consent 
to the lowering of the standard as the hon. 
Gentleman suggested, nor, he was happy 
to say, did he think it necessary to take 
that course. There were, no doubt, some 
difficulties to be contended with in Wales 
owing to the cause to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred, but then they were not 
of so serious a nature as to render it im- 
possible that they should be overcome. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), he might observe that it was 
quite natural he should complain of the 
Report not having been laid on the table 
when the Education Vote came on for dis- 
cussion. Neither the time when the Re- 
port should be ready nor that on which 
the Vote should come on was, however, 
a matter over which he had any positive 
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control. The Vote was seldom brought 
under the notice of the House before the 
middle of July, while the Report had that 
year been presented as early as usual. 
The hon. Gentleman would therefore see 
that there was no good ground for assum- 
ing that the Report had been intentionally 
withheld until after the Vote had been 
passed, 

He should next advert to the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hot. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich, who 
had used somewhat hard language, inas- 
much as he had stated that the Committee 
of Council had last year entered into an 
engagement through which they had brok- 
en. The ground on which he made that 
charge was that in the 136th Article of 
the Revised Code it was laid down that 
no grant should be made to endowed schools 
whose endowment yielded more than 30s. 
per annum on the average attendance of 
scholars, and that it was now sought to 
depart from that arrangement, which he 
said was part of the compact entered into 
last year. There was, however, he con- 
tended, no breach of agreement in altering 
the article alluded to. These were the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University, em- 
bodied in articles 150-1 of the Code— 


“In January of each year, if the Code be 
revised, or any material alteration in it be neces- 
sary, it shall be printed in such a form as to 
show separately all articles cancelled or modified, 
and all new articles. 

“In the event of such revision or material al- 
teration as mentioned in the last foregoing article; 
it shall not be lawful to take any action thereon 
until the same shall have been submitted to Par- 
liament, and laid on the table of both Houses at 
least one calendar month.” 


The Code was to be printed in January. 
In that Code were to be shown all the 
articles that were modified or changed. 
Now, that, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
had been violated, because on the 19th of 
May a fresh Minute was made, and they 
had not, he said, printed it last January. 
But it would be printed next January. The 
two articles last quoted amounted to this, 
that where a new Minute was made, it 
should be laid before the House of Commons 
for one month before it became law; and 
in addition to that security the Code was 
to be printed with the new Minutes made 
once a year, so that the House should 
have the opportunity not only of seeing a 
Minute at the time it was passed, but have 
a collective view each year of all the 
Minutes and changes made. Now, if it 
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were meant by the right hon. Gentleman 
that they had come under an engagement 
to make no Minutes except in January 
each year, he must ask him where it was 
said so; and if it was not said so, why 
were they charged with a breach of faith? 
The Minutes had been literally and studi- 
ously adhered to. 

Having disposed of that point, he would 
turn to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Stamford. In order, as far as they could un- 
der the Revised Code, to meet the wishes of 
the schoolmaster, they undertook to give 
him as much security as was in their power 
that he should be properly paid by the 
managers. Perhaps it was superfluous to 
undertake to protect the schoolmaster 
against the managers, because seldom or 
ever had the managers taken advantage 
of the schoolmaster; but purely for the 

urpose of protecting the schoolmaster a 
fien or charge was given him on the grant 
to the extent of one-third of his salary, 
as defined by his certificate; and if the 
managers did not pay him twice as much, 
their grant would be withheld altogether. 
That agreement was made voluntarily 
by the Government, under no pressure 
whatever, on the 13th of February in last 
year. Two months afterwards, on the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University, a fur- 
ther concession was made in behalf of 
the pupil teachers, who were to have a 
second lien or charge on the grant for their 
salary; and if that was not enough, the 
Government would make it good. Then 
the first Minute became of great import- 
ance, because, although it was originally in- 
tended to protect the schoolmaster against 
the manager, certain managers fancied they 
saw a way in which, by colluding with the 
schoolmaster, they might obtain the means 
of extracting more money from the Privy 
Council than they would be entitled to 
receive on the examination of their chil- 
dren. That was never the intention of the 
Minute; and he did not intend, if he could 
help it, that such an effort should be suc- 
cessful. The hon. Gentleman said he had 
now altered the construction of the Minute 
—that he had given one interpretation at 
one time, and another at another. Where 
was the evidence on which he rested such 
a charge ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ex- 
plained, that he had only said the Minute 
had been understood differently by others. 

Mr. LOWE: It was true he had said 
that the masters should have a lien or 
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charge on the grant, but a lien on a man’s 
coat was one thing, and the coat itself was 
another. The hon. Baronet had put four 
questions to him in writing, which he had 
answered to the best of his power, and he 
was sorry to find his replies had not been 
satisfactory. The hon. Baronet now put 
further questions to him, but he could not 
pretend to answer these hypothetical ques- 
tions. He was not there to give, without 
notice, hypothetical interpretations on 
points of great nicety and difficulty in the 
Minutes of Council. He might be misre- 
ported, or what he said might be used as 
a means of charging him with a breach of 
faith. That was the answer he had to 
make, and he thought it much more pru.- 
dent to make no further answer till the 
cases on which questions were put were 
before them. The best mode of raising 
questions was to move for the correspond- 
ence which might have taken place. 

Str WILLIAM MILES observed, that 
many questions not hypothetical had been 
put to the right hon. Gentleman, and his 
answers had not always been satisfactory, 
It was not very agreeable to find that the 
Revised Code was little better than waste 
paper. He trusted that the right hon, 
Gentleman would treat this matter libe- 
rally, and not by any lawyer-like quibbles 
seek to deprive any class of schools of 
that which, according to the spirit of the 
Minutes, was promised them. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had heard, and 
he thought the country would also hear, 
with the greatest possible alarm, the 
statements which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister for Education had made. 
The Revised Code was a measure under- 
taken by the Government entirely of their 
own accord, and without any pressure 
being put upon them. That Code was 
placed before the country, and to parts 
of it exception was taken. After being 
amended it was passed by the House ; and 
now the right hon. Gentleman stood up 
and coolly said, ‘‘Oh, you don’t suppose 
there is any force in it!” 

Mr. LOWE explained, that what he 
said was that they did not bind them- 
selves not to alter it if they saw fit. 

Mr. HENLEY: Nobody supposed it 
was unalterable like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man charged school managers in the coun- 
try, who put the best construction they 
could on parts of the Code which had not 
been altered, with “colluding” to get 
money from the Privy Council to which 
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they were not entitled. It would be bet- 
ter to make such a charge, if it were made 
at all, against those who had an oppor- 
tunity of answering it. It could not, 
however, be answered, because nobody 
knew against whom it was made. There 
was enough mistrust already as to the 
mode in which the right hon. Gentleman 
was administering the Privy Council 
grants; but if he was to play fast and 
loose with his new Code or Minutes as 
he chose, the present distrust would 
greatly increase. They all knew that the 
phraseology in which these things were 
drawn up was so highly technical, and 
was prepared by such a master of language 
as the right hon. Gentleman who pre- 
sided over the Department, that nobody 
could tell exactly what was meant; but 
if, in addition to all that, they were to 
have from the right hon. Gentleman the 
statements they had heard that night, 
the relations of school managers with the 
Committee of Privy Council would be- 
come very uncomfortable indeed. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Eighth Resolution read 2°. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he wished 
to have some explanation as to the item 
taken for permanent buildings at South 
Kensington. A Committee had originally 
recommended an expenditure of £27,000 
for permanent buildings, in lieu of certain 
sheds, which were said to have been in a 
very dangerous state in case of fire; but 
he found that they had been laying out 
money for permanent residences. That 
expenditure went on increasing year by 
ear without any satisfactory explanation 
ne given, and in order to check that 
increase he begged to move that the Vote 
be reduced by £10,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“ £82,883,” and insert “ £72,883,”— 
(M Augustus Smith,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that when it was agreed that residences 
should be erected for certain officials at 


Kensington, it was understood that their | 


salaries would be reduced in consequence 
of those residences being provided for 
them. He wished to know if such re- 
duction had taken place? 

Mr. LOWE explained, that what he 
had said on a former occasion was, that 
when the persons entered into possession 
of their residences, there would be a de- 
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with the rent. The residences were not 
complete, and they had not entered them, 
and consequently the reduction was not 
yet made. It would be settled by the 
Treasury ; and as soon as it was fixed, he 
would give the hon. Gentleman the infor- 
mation he required. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that as 
his Amendment did not refer to the de- 
ductions, but to the Vote generally, he 
should take the sense of the House upon 
it. 

Question put, “ That ‘£82,883’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 147; Noes 
19: Majority 128. 

Resolution agreed to. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL—[Bu 152.] 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to move 
that the Bill should be re-committed, with 
the view of striking out the 2Uth section, 
in order to insert a clause empowering the 
commanding officer of a Volunteer corps to 
suspend a Volunteer for a period not ex- 
ceeding two months, and authorizing him 
in addition to, or in lieu of, such suspen- 
sion to assemble a court of inquiry, con- 
sisting of himself as president, and six 
other members of the corps, to investigate 
any charge against a Volunteer, such court 
to have power of suspension or dismissal. 
The clause which he proposed would in 
effect carry out the War Office regulations. 
He held in his hand a bundle of letters all 
in favour of the institution of a court of in- 
quiry as opposed to arbitrary dismissal, and 
another packet to the like effect, exclu- 
sively from officers of the Volunteer ser- 
vice. The commanding officer of the 3rd 
Lancashire Rifle Volunteers wrote that a 
meeting of officers had been held, at which 
it was unanimously agreed to petition 
against the power conferred by sections 21 
and 24 of the present Bill. The lieute- 
nant colonel commanding another regiment 
stated that— 

“A properly constituted court of inquiry, far 
from weakening the commanding officer’s autho- 
rity, would strengthen his hands, by guaranteeing 
to him possession of the true facts of the case be- 


fore he was called on to act, and in many cases 
would relieve him from great difficulty and em- 
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Lieutenant Colonel Luard, Inspector of 
Volunteers, when questioned before the 
Commission as to the power of dismissal, 
said— 

“It is a greater power than is awarded to any 
officer in the army ; and I should say it is a power 
which ought not to be in the hands of the com- 
manding officer of any Volunteer corps.” 


His noble Friend (Lord Elcho) said, ‘“* Why 
not adopt the law of 1804?” But he would 
ask his noble Friend whether he was pre- 

red to adopt in all points the law as it 
existed in 1804 In the Annual Register 
for that year he found the following case : — 

“ Robert Howes, J. Reynolds, and J. Cody stood 
in the pillory at the corner of Duke Street for 


having assumed the character of merchants and 
drawn bills of exchange on each other.” 


He maintained that in forcing the clause 
upon the Volunteer force the Government 
were not only doing much to destroy the 
Volunteer force, but were actually creating 
@ power unknown to the common law and 
in direct contravention of the War Office 
regulations. Some commanding officers, 
with the qualifications of his noble Friend, 
were perfectly fit to be intrusted with the 
proposed power; but he could contemplate 
eases in which such a discretion would not 
be safely or properly reposed. He hinted 
that some of the military or naval Members 
of the House would give them the benefit 
of their opinions on the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “‘ be” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the word “ re-committed,”’ 
—( Mr. Hennessy,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotonen FANE said, the Volunteers of 
the county which he had the honour io re- 
present felt very strongly on the subject. 
Having mixed a good deal with them of 
late, he knew that but one feeling existed 
in the force, and that was in opposition to 
the power asked for. Having had the com- 
mand of a militia regiment both at home 
and abroad, he knew that circumstances 
were constantly occurring which were cal- 
culated to irritate and annoy commanding 
officers ; and this certainly would be a very 
oppressive power to put into the hands of 
any man who might happen to lose control 
over his temper. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that at that mo- 
ment commanding officers of militia in Ire- 
land could recommend the dismissal of any 


Mr. Hennessy 
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member of the permanent staff. He pre. 
sumed a similar power existed in England, 
He did not, therefore, see why Volunteers 
should object to it. 

Cotonen SYKES said, in his opinion 
the péwer was necessary, but it should be 
so guarded as to prevent abuse. He there. 
fore thought that the commanding officer 
should be required to record the reasons for 
the dismissal of any officer under his com. 
mand. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Bill 
only proposed to continue a power which 
already existed, and which, up to that 
time, had been found to act in a highly 
beneficial manner. At the first blush they 
must all feel that it was an arbitrary power 
to give to any individual ; but it was very 
difficult to avoid it, because there would be 
no Volunteer force at all if a court martial, 
or anything like it, was applied to the 
Volunteers. As matters stood, command- 
ing officers had power to assemble courts 
of inquiry. That power was not taken 
away by this Bill; and he had no doubt 
that it would continue to be made use of 
to the same extent which it had hitherto 
been. In the army and in the militia there 
wat such an organization as permitted a 
court martial being held, but it was differ- 
ent in the Volunteers. If they made it 
compulsory in the Volunteer service to 
hold courts martial, it would be, in fact, to 
place the command of every regiment in 
the hands of a committee, and it would be 
necessary to make the committee, and not 
the commanding officer, responsible for the 
discipline of the corps. He believed the 
vast majority of the Volunteer force were 
aware of this, and he believed that the in- 
troduction of the clause sought to be intro- 
duced would be, in the minds of that majo- 
rity, fatal to the service. 

Mr. COX remarked, that he differed 
very much from the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, and he thought the 
clause to which exception was taken one 
of the most arbitrary which could possibly 
be drawn. The Volunteers asked for @ 
court of inquiry, precisely in the same way 
as a court of inquiry or court martial was 
held on the privates and non-commissioned 
officers in the militia and regular army. It 
was true punishment could be inflicted on 
militiamen and soldiers which could not be 
inflicted on Volunteers, but the punishment 
of dismissal was quite as serious in its effect 
on the character of the Volunteer who was 
dismissed as any punishment authorized 


by the Articles of War. Why was the Bill 
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ressed forward in such haste? Were the, having expressed his regret for the lan- 
Government afraid of Petitions coming in? guage he has used, that expression of re- 
He had promised that Petitions would be gret must be satisfactory to the House. 
presented, and they had been presented in| Mr. CONINGHAM said, the provision 
some numbers ; but in a week or ten days | of the Bill under discussion was of a most 
they would be sonumerous as to show, that | objectionable character. In fact, the whole 
if the clause were retained, the Volunteer | system of courts martial in the army itself 
force would be destroyed. From a letter required an alteration, and he could not 

















which he had received from Lord Ranelagh, 
he understood that the noble Lord was an- 
noyed at an observation made by him (Mr. 
Cox). He (Mr. Cox) thought he had only 
made a fair deduction from the noble Lord’s | 
evidence ; but the noble Lord said he never | 
intended such deduction to be made. Any | 
one had a right to make his own deductions | 
from evidence ; and if the noble Lord did | 


think that the arbitrary powers conferred 
under the clause were popular with the 
Volunteers. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
in the absence of the noble Lord who had 
been the subject of attack by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury on a previous occa- 
sion, he wished to say a few words to the 
House. The noble Lord had, he thought, 


not intend such deduction to be drawn, | just reason to complain of the language of 


the person deducing was less to blame than | 
the witness who had given evidence which | 
was liable to such deduction. However, | 
the noble Lord said he did not intend 
such deduction to be made; and he 
(Mr. Cox) wished to give him all the 
advantage of the greatest possible pub- 
licity to his denial. 

Mr. J. R. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
thought the explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury very insufficient. He 
was authorized by Lord Ranelagh to say 
that not a tittle of his evidence could be 
eonstrued to bear the meaning which the 
hon. Member had tried to put upon it, No 
one deprecated more than Lord Ranelagh 
the flogging of Volunteers, and he was 
astonished that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury should shield himself under the privi- 
lege of a Member of Parliament to make 
scandalous and unfounded assertions. 

Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he rose 
to order. He moved that the words just 
used by the hon. Member be taken down. 

The words having been taken down by 
the Clerk at the table, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I eertainly should 
myself have risen to state that the obser- 
vations which fell from the hon. Member in 
regard to the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Finsbury were not Parliamentary, and 
were such as he himself must on reflection 
regret he had used. 

Mr. J. R. ORMSBY GORE: Sir, I am 
sorry if I have said anything disrespectful 
to this House. But when a man is not 
here, and cannot defend himself, there 
should be better grounds for the allega- 
tions that are made against him. How- 
ever, am sorry if I have transgressed 
against the rules of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
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the hon. Member for Finsbury on the former 
occasion to which he referred; and that 
evening, with the denial of the noble Lord 
in his hand of the opinion imputed to hias, 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had uttered 
the most seanty—he would almost say the 
most ungererous expression of regret which 
had perhaps ever fallen from an hon. Gen- 
tleman under similar circumstances. A 
charge resembling that made by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had before been made 
against the noble Lord. [Mr. Cox: I 
made no charge. | Well, then, the state- 
ment he made— 

Mr. COX: I made no statement. What 
I said was that some commanding officers 
appeared to regret that they had not the 
power of flogging. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: That 
was supposed to apply to Lord Ranelagh. 
A similar statement had already been the 
subject of an inquiry before a magistrate, 
and Lord Ranelagh thought it his duty to 
bring the author and disseminators of that 
calumny before the tribunals. Lord Rane- 
lagh upon that occasion distinctly denied 
that he had ever made such a statement, or 
given any evidence to justify it, and that 
any such imputation was contrary to every 
opinion he had ever held. Yet, after that 
denial, the statement was repeated by a 
Member of the House. [Mr. Cor: No.] 
Lord Ranelagh thereupon wrote to that 
hon. Member to say that the opinion im- 
puted to him was quite contrary to his 
views, and could there be a more grudging 
and scanty apology made to that House 
than for the hon. Member for Finsbury to 
say “I will give the noble Lord the bene- 
fit of his denial ?”’ 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he could not altogether regret the debate 
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which had just taken place, because it had 
afforded the hon. Member for Finsbury an 
opportunity of retracting some aspersions 
which he had cast upon a noble Lord. [Mr 
Cox: I cast no aspersions.}| He could 
have wished that that retractation had 
been more complete and generous than 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had made 
it. The statement of the hon. Member 
might lead the House to think that it 
was only since receiving the denial from 
Lord Ranelagh that he had been aware 
of the noble Lord’s real sentiments. Lord 
Ranelagh had, however, taken every 
opportunity in his power of denying 
the accusation made against him as dis- 
tinctly and completely as possible ; and 
it must have been within the know- 
ledge of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
when he spoke the other night, that Lord 
Ranelagh had denied, and successfully 
denied, what had been imputed to him, 
and had obtained an apology from those 
who had accused him. The proposal of 
the hon. Member for the King’s County 
to re-commit the Bill was most extraor- 
dinary. He could understand a Motion 
aguinst the third reading, but to move to 
re-commit the Bill for the purpose of ex- 
unging a particular clause which had 
om already twice discussed, was border- 
ing on what he might ternf trifling with 
the House. The question had been so 
fully discussed that the House would, he 
hoped, forgive him if he declined to argue 
the clause again. Nota single new argu- 
ment had been brought forward in favour 
of the Amendment, and of all the cases 
which had been brought before the House 
in its support (and they had certainly been 
raked up in a most industrious manner) 
not one had been substantiated. He did 
not underrate the value of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Fane); but almost every Volun- 
teer who had spoken had expressed a con- 
trary sentiment. He did not think the 
clause was unpopular with the Volunteers, 
who were, he believed, aware of it when 
they enlisted. The Bill had been pressed 
forward in order to entitle the Volunteers 
to receive the grant during the present 
year, and he trusted that no further oppo- 
sition would be made to the passing of the 
measure. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY did not believe 
that the clause would make the service 
unpopular. It was a mere re-enactment 
of the existing law. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Confirmation Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 138; Noes 
31: Majority 107. 

Main Question put, and agreed éo, 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 
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PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFirR. 
MATION (re-committed) BILL—[ Buz 148,} 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 

Lord RICHARD GROSVENOR moved 
that so much of the Bill as relates to Rhyl 
Pier and the Provisional Order referring 
thereto be struck out. 

Mr. WYLD, as a Member of the Com. 
mittee to which the Bill was referred, said, 
that the Committee had inquired into the 
subject with great care and had decided 
according to the evidence. He should 
therefore support the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. HUMBERSTON said, that the 


goveriiing body at Rhyl had petitioned 
against the confirmation of the Provisional 
Order relating to that place. If it were 


confirmed, a pier would be enforced on the 
inhabitants to which they objected, and 
they would be compelled to buy up the pro- 
jectors, in order that they might get a pier 
afterwards adapted to their requirements. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that all 
the proceedings upon the Bill had been 
strictly regular, and the Select Committee 
had réported in favour of the Bill. Of course, 
it was for the Hotise to say whether it 
would or would not confirm the finding of 
the Committee; but for himself he thought 
they ought to do so, for he believed that 
the Committee was perfectly impartial and 
had framed their Report upon the evidence 
before them. 

Me. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
fact was, that through a technical mistake 
the Provisional Order had not been op- 
posed, as it otherwise would have been, in 
the Select Committee. It was most im- 
portant that the House should take care 
that under cover of these Provisional Or- 
dets promoters of bubble schemes should 
not be enabled to carry out their plans at 
the expense of the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that Parliament 
never contemplated encouraging jobs or 
parties occupying ground without a bond 
fide intention to carry out a work. He 
thought the Board of Trade had not done 
its duty in the matter. 
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965 Mr. Bishop's 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON denied that 


there had been any negligence on the part 
of the Board of Trade. He believed that 
this matter was purely a question of com- 
petition. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (Kilmarnock, &c.) 
said, that unless more satisfactory infor- 
mation were given on the part of the Board 
of Trade he would support the Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. COBBOLD, as Chairman of the 
Select Committee, said, it appeared in 
the evidence that many of the local Com- 
missioners and many inhabitants of the 
town were favourable to the Bill. The 
Committee were unanimously of opinion 
that it was expedient to confirm the Or- 
der. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


CHARITABLE USES BILL—[Bru 164.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HASSARD withdrew an Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice on re- 
ceiving an assurance from the Attorney 
General for Ireland that he would consider 
the propriety of assimilating the laws of 
England and Ireland relating to charitable 
property. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 


TROUT, &c. FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL 146.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. EWART moved that the Bill 
be now read the second time. 

Sin GRAHAM MONTGOMERY moved, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. 

Mr. MACKIE seconded the Amend- 
ment, ’ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day 
three months.” — (Sir Graham Montgo- 
mery.) 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE recommended 
that the Bill be not passed, as, although 
he thought there was a grievance to be re- 
medied, yet he thought also that the re- 
medy would go far beyond the grievance. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
37: Majority 25. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three months. 


MUTINY (EAST INDIA) ACT REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baring, Bill to repeal the 
Act of the twentieth and twenty-first years of Her 
Majesty, chapter sixty-six, for punishing Mutiny 
and Desertion of Officers and Soldiers in the 
Service of the East India Company, and for re- 
gulating in such Service the payment of Regi- 
mental Debts and the Distribution of the effects of 
Officers and Soldiers dying in the Service, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Barine, Sir Cuaries 
Woon, and the Jupcz ApvocaTE, 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 166.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 16, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Posuc Buis—First Reading— 
Volunteers * (No.140); Regimental Debts, &c.* 
(No. 141) ; Innkeepers’ Liability* (No. 142). 

Committee—Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act 
Amendment * (No. 29). 

—Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act Con- 
tinuance * (No. 117). 
Third Reading—V accination (Ireland)*(No. 139). 


MR. BISHOP’S HEALTH. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
that Mr. Bishop since a child had been a 
confirmed invalid, and of late years had 
been ordered to reside permanently in a 
warm climate, on account of a disease of 
which frequent ruptures of blood-vessels 
were one of the worst symptoms. [le did 
not wish it to be understood that Mr. Bishop 
had three times broken a blood-vessel dur- 
ing his imprisonment, and he had not used 
the three words last night, ‘during his 
imprisonment.”’ 

House adjourned at a quarter pas 


Five o'clock, to Thursday next 
half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 16, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Pusttc Brrt—Committee—Fish- 
eries (Ireland) [Sir Robert Peel] [Bill 137]. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL [Sir 
Ropert Pexi}]—{ Bit 137.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee ( Progress 
12th June). 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4 (Prohibition of Bag Nets in cer- 
tain Places.) 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he had given 
notice of an Amendment to leave out the 
words, ‘or in any other waters except in 
the open sea at a distance of more than,” 
and to insert the word “ within ;”’ but he 
would take the division on the Motion to 
omit the words “ or in any other waters.” 


Amendment proposed in page 2, line 18, 
to leave out the words ‘‘or in any other 
waters.” 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, it was important 
that the clause should remain unaltered. 
It provided simply that bag nets should 
not be allowed ‘ except in the open sea.” 
That was a clear and intelligible defini- 
tion, but nobody could tell where the 
mouth of a river began. The Amend- 
ment of which the Under Secretary had 
given notice was clearly proposed to save 
the interests of Mr. Sampson French. 
[Mr. H. A. Bruce: No.] Then, it was to 
save interests which might be represented 
by the word ‘* Sampson-Frenchism.” If 
they saved the interests of one Mr. Samp- 
son French, they must do the same for a 
dozen other Sampson Frenches. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Herbert) had also given 
notice of a Motion to save the interests of 
some Sampson-French. He trusted that 
the Committee would reject the Amend- 
ment, 

Me. HERBERT said, as he had been 
pointedly alluded to by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member, he might say that on looking 
over the Bill he saw that it would injuriously 
affect some friends of his, and he had given 
notice of an Amendment in order to prevent 
their being injuriously affected. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the effect 
of the Amendment of which the hon. Under 
Secretary had given notice would legalize 
all bag vets in all rivers and estuaries, 
except those within three miles of the 
mouth. It would be much better for hon. 
Members to give in the names of their 
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special friends to the clerk at the table, so 
that a clause might be framed expressly 
protecting the interests of Mr. Heetor, 
Mr. Little, and other gentlemen who had 
friends in that House, 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would admit 
that his Amendment was a departure from 
the main principle of the Bill. The 
nets were put up legally under the Act of 
1842, the framers of which evidently did 
not know what they were doing in legaliz- 
ing these destructive engines. The Com. 
mittee would be justified in refusing te 
legalize bag nets, because what did a bag 
net do? It might be run across so as to 
intercept the progress of all the salmon up 
ariver, Atthe same time, the Committee 
would not be right in ignoring the rights 
that had grown up under the Act of 1842, 
It would be an act of harshness to sweep 
them away without allowing time to carry 
out the necessary arrangements. The case 
of Mr. Sampson French was one which he 
would admit had been considered by the 
Government, and they came to the conelu- 
sion that a limited proposal to be moved 
hereafter by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Herbert) was a very fair one. The 
Bill would, however, still confer great ad- 
vantages on the fisheries of Ireland. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that if the 
proprietors of fisheries who were to be con- 
ciliated were named, he would vote for the 
Amendment ; otherwise, as the Amendment 
would work a very important alteration in 
the meaning of the clause, and was in- 
tended to save the property of certain gen- 
tlemen, he would oppose it. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he wished to know whether they were 
legislating for public or private rights. 
The hon. Under Seeretary for the Home 
Department had admitted that the bag nets 
might be so placed as to intercept every 
fish. Then, why did the hon. Gentleman 
ask the House to pass a Bill that gave to 
private individuals the right to intercept 
and kill every fish that attempted to go up 
the river? Talk of confiscation! Could 
there be a more complete act of spoliation ? 
le was now in favour of the Government 
Bill, and he thought it very hard to have 
to get up and defend it against the Amend- 
ments by which the Government now wished 
to destroy the efficiency of their own mea- 
sure. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that by the 
Amendment he proposed they did not legal- 
ize any bag nets whatever. 

Mr. BUTT said, by the clause as pro- 
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969 Fisheries 
to be amended bag nets would be 


hibited in river estuaries and within 
three miles from the mouths of the rivers. 

Lorpvj NAAS said, he hoped that they 
would retain the words ‘* other waters,’ 
as he knew waters which could not be 
defined as estuaries, but in which by bag 
nets they might catch every fish that came 


up. 

om EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
should oppose the Amendment. On the 
west coast of Ireland, there were waters 
in which they might take every fish by bag 
nets. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 35; 
Noes 33: Majority 2. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he would move 
to strike out the word *‘ three’’ and insert 
the word “‘ five.”” The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to prohibit bag nets, except 
at a distance of more than five miles from 
the mouths of rivers. 

CotoneEL VANDELEUR said, he should 
oppose the Amendment. A great many 
persons might be injured if it were adopted. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. REDMOND moved, after the word 
“ rivers,’ to add “‘ estuaries.”’ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he saw no 
objectiun to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 20, after 
the word ‘‘rivers,’’ to insert the words *‘or 
estuaries.’’—( Mr. Redmond.) 

Question put, ‘*That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 76 ; 
Noes $8: Majority 68. 


Mr. BUTT said, he would move an 
Amendment to the Clause, to the effect 
that no person should be allowed to erect 
abag net within three miles of a river, 
“‘ save any person having an exclusive 
right of taking salmon in any such river.”’ 
It was manifest that in the case of an ex- 
clusive right to both banks of a river, from 
its source to its mouth, no injury could be 
done to any other party by leaving undis- 
turbed the power of erecting bag nets. 

Lorp NAAS observed that a person 
holding such a property might by means 
of bag nets erected within three miles of 
& river inflict an injustice on parties pos- 
sessing rights of property over contiguous 
streans. 
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Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he had no 
objection to the principle of the Amend- 
ment ; but he thought that they ought to 
exercise great caution in adopting it, lest 
they might thereby interfere with the rights 
of other parties. If the Amendment was 
not then pressed, he was ready to undertake 
that the Government would consider the 
subject, and endeavour to introduce a pro- 
vision on the bringing-up of the Report, 
for the purpose of attaining the object 
contemplated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Youghal. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, the Amendment 
was so dangerous that the Committee 
ought not to allow it to be withdrawn, 
but they should negative it. 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, that he could not 
approve of the Amendment, because it ap- 
peared to go beyond the purpose for which 
it was intended, and would enable a pro- 
prietor not only to preserve the bag nets 
already established, but to create new bag 
nets. Ali he could say was, that he and 
his right hon. Friend (the Chief Secretary) 
would give their best consideration to the 
subject. 

Lorpv DUNKELLIWN said, he trusted 
than any further consideration given to 
the Amendment would lead the Govern- 
ment to oppose it on the Report. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 5 (Penalty on new fixed Nets). 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
that he was a Member of the Select Coin- 
mittee to which the Bill of 1842 was re- 
ferred. He felt quite certain, that it that 
Committee had foreseen the operation of 
the clauses of that Act, it would not have 
received the support of a single Irish Mem- 
ber. It was proposed on the responsibility 
of the Government ; and though he was a 
consenting party to it, it was because he 
was ill-informed ; and it had ever since been 
a matter of deep regret to him that he had 
assented to the passing of a law which had 
most materially injured not only the fish- 
eries of Ireland, but also the poor of that 
country. It had, indeed, perpetrated an 
act of spoliation and confiscation. Parlia- 
ment took away from one man and gave 
to another, and, what was worse, took 
away from the poor and gave to the rich. 
But the clauses of the Act of 1842 were 
proposed on public and not on private 
grounds—not to enable the proprietors of 
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the lower fisheries to make money, but be- 
cause it was alleged that new and destruc- 
tive engines had been invented for taking 
fish, that the public markets were ill-sup- 
plied, and that fish would be more abun- 
dant if that Act were passed. The Com- 
mittee were now told, with truth, that the 
operation of the Act of 1842 had been 
most destructive to the fisheries, and that 
it had deprived the poor of their daily 
bread. Were they also to be teld that the 
Act conferred vested rights upon particular 
individuals, to enable them to fish in a 
particular manner, and that the House of 
Commons must look on while all the river 
fisheries of Ireland were being destroyed ? 
He trusted the Committee would not be- 
lieve that rights conferred in such a man- 
ner, and for such objects, ought to stand 
in the way of more beneficial legislation. 
They had heard of nothing but the Shan- 
non during the debates on the Bill before 
them; but what had become of the fish in 
the small and beautiful rivers of Ireland ? 
They were absolutely destroyed, and the 
fish were gone. He was told that it was 
an angler’s question. Well, he was in fa- 
vour of protecting the rights of anglers, for 
an angler’s success represented the stock 
of fish in the water. But year after year 
the stock of fish in the Irish rivers had 
diminished. He had supported the Bill as 
a compromise; but he could not find any 
compromise in the present Bill on the part 
of the weir-owners. The clause proposed 
that no fixed net not legally in use for 
catching salmon at the time of the passing 
of this Act should be used in any inland 
or tidal waters. . He would propose as an 
Amendment to leave out the words “ at 
the time of the passing of the Act” for 
the purpose of inserting “on January 1 
1848.” He proposed that Amendment, 
because in 1848 he brought in a Bill, 
which became law, by which he did not 
attempt to repeal the Act of 1842, but 
which remedied some of its defects. He 
did not recognize by that Act any of the 
vested rights supposed to be created under 
the Act of 1842, and the effect of his Bill 
was to increase the supply of fish in the 
rivers. The proprietors in many districts, 
however, took advantage of the increased 
stock of fish, and put up fixed engines. 
They thus took all the fish which his Act 
had been the means of preserving. The 
result was that the fisheries were again 
destroyed. His object now was to prevent 
those who took advantage of the improve- 
ment to be effected by the Bill before the 


Sir William Somerville 


{COMMONS} 
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Committee from setting up any claim of 
vested interest in consequence of what they 
did iz 1848. Those parties ought not to be 
allowed to take advantage of their own 
wrong; and if his Amendment were agreed 
to, the clause would only recognize the 
fixed engines put up prior to the Act of 
1848. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman asserted that the Bill be- 
fore the Committee was no compromise at 
all. [Sir Witt1am Somervitte: Not as to 
stake nets.] Was it nothing to prohibit all 
new stake nets? Was it nothing to ap. 
point a commission to carry out the Act, 
with larger powers than any commission 
had ever had before, to inquire into the 
rights of parties, and overrule everything 
contrary to those rights? He could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that the rights and interests which 
had sprung up since 1848 had no claim 
upon the consideration of the Committee. 
If the Amendment were carried, it would 
be for the Government to consider whether 
they would proceed with the Bill. It was 
opposed to every principle on which the 
Bill was brought forward. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he also must ex- 
press his disapproval of the Amendment. 
He denied that the salmon fisheries of Ire- 
land had declined under the existing law. 
There certainly had of late years been a 
great increase in the quantity of fish for- 
warded from Ireland to the markets of 
Liverpool and London since 1842. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the construe- 
tion of railways had no doubt facilitated 
the transmission of fish from Ireland to 
this country, but he believed, at the same 
time, that the salmon fisheries of Ireland 
were being gradually destroyed by the ex- 
isting state of the law. He should add, 
however, that he thought it would not be 
wise for them to adopt the Amendment 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Canterbury, inasmuch as by pursuing such 
a course they would in all probability ren- 
der impossible the passing of the Bill. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Amendment would open the door to a vast 
amount of litigation. There was no certain 
record of the fixed engines in existence on 
the Ist of January 1848. It was most 
desirable that the Bill should pass in 
the present Session, and he trusted that 
his right hon. Friend would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he approved of 
the Amendment as an abstract proposition. 
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But he thought it was not desirable that 
they should by its adoption endanger the 
success of the Bill. The measure as it 
stood would at all events be productive of 
considerable advantage. Out of 138 fixed 
engines in the Shannon it would remove 
77, that number of the fixed engines being 
nets. 

Mr. BLAKE remarked, that the only 
fault he found with the right hon, Gentle- 
man was that his Amendment did not go 
half farenough. There were, he believed, 
only three rivers in Ireland containing bag 
nets. In all the others the stake nets were 
retained just as they were left by the Bill 
of 1842. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he perceived that the general sense of the 
committee was opposed to the Amendment. 
and he would therefore not persevere with 
it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to move an 
Amendment in the clause to the effect, 
that ‘‘in no case should any stake weir, 
stake net, or fly net be allowed to extend 
beyond the low-water mark of ordinary 
neap tides.’’ He believed that the Bill 
as it stood would be productive of little or 
no benefit of any kind, while it would be 
attended with one great disadvantage, that 
it would render any future amendment of 
the law entirely hopeless. 

Mr. MONSELL said, it would be better 
to get rid of stake nets by a direct Motion 
than by a side-wind of the kind proposed. 
If the Amendment were agreed to, the 
stake nets on the Shannon would be en- 
tirely useless. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CONOLLY said, he would divide 
the Committee against the clause. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
aad Clause, as amended, stand part of the 

ill. 

The Committee divided :— 

Mr. Conolly was appointed one of the 
Tellers for the Noes; but no Member 
appearing to be a second Teller for the 
ary the Chairman declared the Ayes 
ad it. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday, at Twelve of the clock. 


{June 16, 1863} 
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CASE OF CHARLES THOMAS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the pro- 
ceedings of a court martial, held on board 
Her Majesty’s Ship “ Victory,’’ at Ports- 
mouth, on Charles Thomas, a seaman, 
charged with insubordination and using of- 
fensive language to a Boatswain, who had 
ordered the liberty -boat to leave before 
its appointed time, when the prisoner was 
returning to his ship after the expiration 
of his leave of absence to get married; 
and if so, whether it be true that, under 
the circumstances of that case, the prisoner 
was adjudged to be reduced to the second 
class, to receive forty-eight lashes, to be 
imprisoned in Winchester Gaol for two 
years, and then to be discharged with 
disgrace from Her Majesty’s Navy; and 
whether he will lay the proceedings of the 
court upon the table of the House? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, that as the hon. Gentleman appeared 
to have been misinformed with respect to 
some of the particulars connected with the 
court martial on Charles Thomas, he (Lord 
Clarence Paget) would shortly state the 
circumstances of the case, It was custom- 
ary, especially at the home ports, to allow 
the seamen, as far as possible, to go on 
shore after their day’s work, it being un- 
derstood that they were to return to their 
ship on the following morning; and at a 
given hour a boat was sent for what were 
called the liberty men. Now, the first 
point on which the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be misinformed was that the liberty 
boat to which he referred, left the shore 
before the appointed time, assuming which 
to be the fact, the House would naturally 
be led to infer, that it was not Thomas’s 
fault that he had not returned to his ship in 
due course. The boat, however, had not 
quitted the shore before the time appointed, 
and, according to the evidence of the sailors 
in her, Thomas was not down in time to go 
on board. He had, however, later found his 
way on board, and was very indignant 
with the boatswain who had charge of the 
boat, towards whom he used most violent, 
offensive, disgusting, and insubordinate 
language — language which he also made 
use of in reference to the captain. His 
offence was of so grave a nature that it 
was thought requisite that he should be 
tried by court martial. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to assume that Thomas 
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had been on leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of getting married; but he had set 
up no such defence on his trial. On the 
contrary, he stated that he had been on 
shore to see his brother, had been drinking 
with him, and had, unfortunately, become 
intoxicated. The evidence of the sailors 
who were with him, however, was to the 
effect that he was sober when he used the 
language just referred to. The sentence 
passed by the court martial was stated 
perfectly accurately in the question; but 
he was bound to say that those tribunals, 
like individuals, were sometimes liable to 
error. They sometimes erred on the side 
of leniency; sometimes on that of severity. 
All sentences of courts martial came under 
the revision of the Admiralty, which not 
unfrequently exercised the privilege of 
mercy in mitigating a sentence, when in 
their opinion it was too harsh. He (Lord 
Clarence Paget) had no doubt that in this 
ease the Admiralty would have an oppor- 
tunity of mitigating the sentence; but he 
must be allowed to say, that if such a miti- 
gation occurred, it would not be the conse- 
quence of the subject having been brought 
before that House, because nothing could 
be more fatal to the discipline of the navy, 
than that the House of Commons should 
be turned into a Court of Appeal from the 
judgments of courts martial. He hoped 
that the hon. Member would not move for 
the proceedings of this court martial, 
which would, under the provisions of the 
Naval Discipline Act, be obtainable by the 
prisoner at the end of three months. 

Ma. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
know, whether the Admiralty could not 
take steps to prevent misunderstandings 
respecting the proceedings of courts mar- 
tial, getting abroad? The matter was one 
on which the public mind was very sen- 
sitive. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET sincerely 
wished the Admiralty had the means of 
preventing misunderstandings on such 
subjects. And here he might refer to a 
question of which the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) had 
given him notice, respecting a case where 
it was stated in a newspaper that a sailor 
had actually been ordered fifteen years’ 
hard labour for attempting to commit sui- 
cide. There was not a word of foundation 
for that statement. The only way in 
which erroneous assertions respecting the 
Navy could be corrected, was by hon. 
Members having the goodness to draw his 
attention publicly to them as they occurred. 


Lord Clarence Paget 


{COMMONS} 
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HIGHWAYS ACT.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he wished 
to ask the Law Officers of the Crown, in 
the construction of the following sentence 
in the Schedule of the Highways Act— 
namely, ‘* All questions shall be decided by 
a majority of votes of the members pre. 
sent,’ whether it is necessary that there 
should be a majority of the persons present, 
or that it is sufficient that there should 
be a majority of those who, being present, 
give their votes. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the point alluded to by the 
hon. Member was one on which there was 
a great diversity of opinion. As the clause 
had not yet received a judicial interpreta- 
tion, he would be a bold man that would 
venture to express a confident opinion upon 
it. Nevertheless he bad an opinion, and 
he would state it for what it was worth. 
It appeared to him there could be no fair 
doubt as to what the answer should be, 
It was not sufficient that there should be a 
majority of those who, being present, gave 
their votes ; but there ought to be, for the 
purpose of constituting an effectual ma- 
jority, a majority of persons present voting 
one way or the other. 


DISTRESS IN THE COTTON DISTRICTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the continued severe distress 
in the cotton districts, and the great suf. 
ferings of the operatives from the want of 
remunerative employment, it is not due to 
them that an early morning sitting should 
be fixed for the Second Reading of the 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) 
Bill. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that the second reading of the Public 
Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill would 
probably come on the first thing on Thurs- 
day evening ; but he could not at present 
make any arrangement respecting its com- 
mittal. The Government had, however, 
every desire to expedite the passing of 
the measure. 


OUTRAGE AT ZANZIBAR. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. STIRLING said, he wished to ask 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any information 
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respecting an outrage said to have been 
perpetrated by Arabs on an English sub- 
ject at Zanzibar in February last, and re- 

ting reports lately published in the 
French newspapers of hostile feeling against 
the European residents excited in the minds 
of the native population of Zanzibar by 
certain alleged operations of British cruisers 
engaged in the repression of the Slave 
Trade ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said. he had 
referred to the French papers, and he had 
found in the Journal des Debats an account 
of a state of things at Zanzibar correspond- 
ing with what his hon. Friend had stated. 
It appeared that a meeting had been held 
of European residents respecting the feel- 
ings of the Arabs towards the English. 
The meeting was presided over by a French 
gentleman, and considering the source from 
which the information came it was some- 
what suspicious. If the hon. Gentleman 
would refer to the papers which had been 
laid on the table, he would find, that while 
the slave trade had been repressed on 
the west coast of Africa, it had received 
an unfortunate development on the east 
coast, under the name of free-labour emi- 
gration. It was carried on not only by 
French agents, but under the French flag. 
The British cruisers, acting under a treaty 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, had done all 
in their power to put an end to this in- 
famous traffic, which appeared, from the 
evidence of travellers in Africa, to have 
produced the greatest possible misery 
amongst the unhappy people of the country. 
In districts that had formerly been inhabit- 
ed by races of negroes in an advanced state 
of civilization when compared with those 
on the western coast, hundreds and even 
thousands of villages had been deserted, 
and an extent of suffering had been pro- 
duced that could hardly bedescribed. He 
hoped that the efforts of the British cruisers 
would put a stop to this state of things; 
but unfortunately the French merchants 
at Zanzibar derived large profits from the 
traffic, and they were very much averse to 
have it interfered with. He trusted, how- 
ever, that when the French Government 
were informed of the facts, the Emperor, 
who had expressed his determination to 
put down the slave trade, would cause 
something to be done to remedy the evil. 

_ Mr. STIRLING said, he wished to know 
if his hon. Friend had any information 
from the British Consuls ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had none beyond 
what he had stated. The hon. Gentleman 
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subsequently rose, and said that he wished 
to correct any misconception that might be 
entertained as to the meaning of his re- 
marks on the slave trade on the east coast 
of Africa. What he meant to say was, 
that a trade which was virtually a slave 
trade was being carried on. A trade in 
what were called ‘‘free labourers’’ was 
being carried on under the protection of 
France, but the way in which those free 
labourers was obtained was something very 
much resembling a slave trade. By the 
Convention with France the slave trade 
was put an end to. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Member for Tyrone, 
What is the salary and the emoluments 
of Captain Fishbourne, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Patriotic Fund ? 

Mr. CORRY said, he was afraid he 
must ask leave to preface his answer by 
explaining why Captain Fishbourne, al- 
though in receipt of a salary, was desig- 
nated Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund. At the time when the 
Commission issued it was not supposed 
that the Fund would reach a large amount, 
or that the time occupied in its distribution 
would extend over a long period, and con- 
sequently the establishment in connection 
with the Commission was organized merely 
on a temporary footing. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was decided that the office of 
Secretary should be an honorary appoint- 
ment; and Captain Fishbourne, having 
been strongly recommended by Sir James 
Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
his name was inserted in the Royal Com- 
mission along with that of Colonel Lefroy 
as one of the joint Honorary Secretaries. 
Colonel Lefroy shortly after received an 
appointment at the War Office, and ceased 
to act, and Captain Fishbourne thus became 
the sole acting Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission. He entered on his arduous and 
responsible duties in the year 1854, and 
continued to serve as Honorary Secretary, 
without any salary, until 1860—that was, 
for a period of upwards of five years. It 
was true that during this period he received 
an annual allowance at first fixed at one 
hundred and fifty guineas, but afterwards 
raised to £200, but this was not a remune- 
ration for service performed, but merely to 
indemnify him for the additional expenses 
imposed on him by the necessity of living 
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in London instead of in the country, where 
he had previously resided ; and considering 
that he was a married man with a family, 
he did not think the amount would be con- 
sidered extravagant. But it turned out 
that the'munifieence of the public, which 
placed a sum amounting to little short of 
£1,500,000 at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners, enabled them to provide not only 
for the immediate wants of widows and 
orphans of the Russian war, but also to 
provide permanent allowances for widows 
and infirm children, as well as to appro- 
priate large sums towards the endowment 
of schools for the education of the orphans 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines. Under 
these circumstances, the Fund ceased to 
be of a temporary character, and the per- 
manent services of a Secretary were con- 
sequently required. Captain Fishbourne 
could not continue to act in that capacity 
without foregoing all chance of promotion 
and employment in his profession, in which 
he had as fair a claim to advancement as 
any other Officer on the list of Captains of 
the Royal Navy; and he, consequently, 
applied to be placed on the same footing 
as the paid Secretaries of other Royal Com- 
missions. It was not, however, within 
the competence of the Royal Commissioners 
to eomply with this request, because his 
position was defined as Honorary Secretary 
in the Royal Commission, which they had 
no power to alter; and they consequently 
decided on securing his services by appoint- 
ing him paid Member of the Executive 
and Finance Committee ; and it was in that 
capacity, and not as Honorary Secretary, 
that he received payment for his services. 
The amount of his salary was fixed by the 
Royal Commissioners at £600 a year, and 
to remove all doubt, he (Mr. Corry) might 
add that that salary was not in addition to, 
but inclusive of, his previous allowance of 
£200 a year. The duties which Captain 
Fishbourne performed in return for that 
salary required his daily attendance during 
the usual hours of official business at the 
Office, except when absent on other duties, 
such as visiting schools, Being at the 
head of the Office, he was responsible for 
the manner in which its business was con- 
ducted, and no money could be disbursed 
without his signature and sanction, and 
the present annual disbursement amounted 
to nearly £78,000. The hon. Gentleman 
had further asked, ‘‘ What is the amount 
of Captain Fishbourne’s emoluments?” 
His answer was, that he was not in the 
receipt of any emolument but his salary 


Mr. Corry 
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of £600 per year. He was, according to 
invariable practice, allowed his travelling 
expenses, and the total amount of these 
for eight years and a half had been only 
£201, being at the rate of less than £25 a 
year. 


CAPTAIN FOWKE’S DESIGNS FOR THE 
EXHIBITION BUILDING.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any engagement has been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government— whether any agree. 
ment has been entered into with Captain 
Fowke, to pay him for those designs which 
had been exhibited by him at the Exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery. There were 
in that Exhibition two fagades extending 
over the whole space of the Exhibition 
Building. He wished to know whether 
those designs have been made at Captain 
Fowke’s expense, or whether there is any 
understanding on the part of the Govern. 
ment toremunerate him? Also, whether, 
if there is to be any remuneration, and the 
sum is not included in the Vote, Captain 
Fowke will be the loser by the amount of 
time he has devoted to the preparation of 
these designs ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that as 
far as his Department was concerned, he 
was not aware of any arrangement with 
Captain Fowke. His impression was that 
Captain Fowke, having designed the Exhi- 
bition Building for a temporary purpose, 
wished to show how, in his idea, that build- 
ing might be made of an ornamental cha- 
racter. As far as he (Mr. Cowper) knew, 
Captain Fowke had volunteered his views 
with regard to these architectural plans. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: ThenlI 
understand, if the Vote should not be car- 
ried, Captain Fowke will receive no remu- 
neration ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK: But the Vote is car- 
ried, 


STANDARDS OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DOULTON said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
any steps have been taken to test the 
accuracy of the Standards of Weights and 
Measures deposited in the Exchequer in the 
year 1825? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the 
secondary standards of weights and mea- 
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sures were used as local standards. The 
secondary standards of weight and length 
had been in use since the year 1835, and 
that of capacity since 1834. There was 
no reason to suppose that they were not 
accurate copies of the primary standards, 
but there was no power given to the Go- 
vernment to re-verify them. It might be 
advantageous that an occasional re-verifi- 
cation should be made, but a legislative 
measure would be necessary for that pur- 


pose. 


BRIDE AND BLACKWATER RIVERS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to eall the 
attention of the House to the Reports of 
the officers of the Admiralty and the Board 
of Works in Ireland, regarding the serious 
obstruction caused to navigation in the 
rivers Bride and Blackwater, in the county 
of Waterford, by stake and head weirs. It 
appeared that a considerable number of 
weirs had been placed in those rivers, ren- 
dering them almost impassable ; and that 
with regard to them the Admiralty and the 
Board of Works in Ireland acted very un- 
satisfactorily, each shifting the responsibi- 
lity upon the other. The matter had at 
last got into the hands of the Board of 
Trade, and he trusted that some redress 
would at length be obtained by the persons 
who complained of the obstruction caused 
by the weirs. He should conclude by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is the opinion of this House, that it is 
the duty of the Government to carry the Law 
into effect by immediately removing Stake and 
Hlead Weirs in the Rivers Bride and Blackwater, 
in the county of Waterford.—( Mr. Blake.) 


Mr. PEEL said, that the reports to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred 
showed that the navigation of these two 
rivers was seriously interfered with by the 
erection of weirs. But when he came to 
consider to what the delay in the removal 
of those obstructions was owing, he found 
it did not arise from any apathy on the 
part of the administrators of the law, or 
from the bandying of responsibility be- 
tween the Admiralty and the Commission- 
ers of Public Works in Ireland, but from 
the incomplete and inconsistent powers 
given by the Act of Parliament. There 


were many prohibitions in the acts, and no 
doubt many of the weirs were illegal, but 
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it was not by any means easy to apply a 
remedy. Many exceptions were granted 
by the law itself; and the Commissioners 
of Public Works had no power to take the 
initiative in the removal of the weirs. It 
was necessary that a complaint should first 
be laid before thém before they could in- 
terfere. Somebody else, in short, must 
set the law in motion, but up to a recent 
period not a single complaint had been 
made. It was quite true that power was 
given to the Commissioners to remove all 
weirs where they appeared to obstruct the 
navigation of any river; but the reason 
why they had not interfered was because 
they were of opinion that they were con- 
servators of the fisheries rather than of the 
navigation of the rivers. They had looked 
upon the Board of Admiralty rather than 
upon the Board of Public Works as the 
conservators of the navigation. Nor did 
they consider that they had power sufficient 
to enable them to interfere successfully. 
There was no right of appeal under the 
Act of Parliament. Moreover, the powers 
of the Board were on the point of ceas- 
ing, and were about to be transferred to 
the new Commissioners of Fisheries. He 
therefore recommended the hon. Gentle- 
man to wait till these changes bad been 
made before he proceeded -with the sub- 
ject. 

; Mr. M‘MAHON moved, at the end of 
the Motion, to add, ‘“‘and all other en- 
croachments on the property of the Crown 
and the rights of the public in the tidal 
waters and shores of Ireland.” He said 
that all the rivers of Ireland were inter- 
rupted by weirs which parties had no right 
to place there. They wanted no Commis- 
sioners and no Act of Parliament. The 
Attorney General was all they wanted. In 
England, if anybody intruded on the sea- 
shore, there was an information filed at 
once. In Ireland, if an intrusion was made 
for the public benefit, as for a railway or 
the like, the Board came and removed the 
intrusion ; but if it were by a private per- 
son, it seemed there was no remedy what- 
ever. The Attorney General ought to file 
an information at once against the offen- 
ders. The weirs had been erected under 
the pretence of the Act of 1842, and now 
that they had been erected it would no 
doubt be pretended that a Charter granted 
by Charles I or Charles II sanctioned their 
erection. The longer they were permitted 
to remain the greater pretence would be 
given for pleading before a jury that a 





| charter had been granted. 
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Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“ and all other encroachments on the property of 
the Crown and the rights of the public in the 
tidal waters and shores of Ireland.” — (Mr. 
M‘ Mahon.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. O’HAGAN said, that the Motion 
seemed to him very like a truism, It 
looked like a declaration that the Govern- 
ment ought to enforce the law; and there 
required no Motion to inform the Govern- 
ment of that. The question was, whether 
or not the Government had failed to do 
their duty. From the statements that had 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, he did not see that any evidence had 
been brought forward of any neglect of 
duty on the part of the Government. As 
far as he had been informed, many of the 
weirs on the Bride and Blackwater were as 
much legal weirs as any in theempire. It 
was true that a number of eases of alleged 
illegality had been brought before his 
notice. But the answer he had given was, 
** Bring me sufficient evidence of the ille- 
gality, and I will prosecute. But if you 
do not, I must decline to do so.” If suf- 
ficient evidence had been brought, he should 
have felt it his duty to proceed by a writ 
of intrusion in the Court of Exchequer. 
But nothing had been said that evening to 
show that the Government had been guilty 
of any dereliction of duty. 

Cotonen FRENCH said, the obser- 
vations of the Seeretary to the Treasury 
and of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General did not quite accord. There were 
three branches of the Executive in Ireland 
—the Arlmiralty, the Commissioners of 
Works, and the Commissioners of Fish- 
eries—who were charged with the duty of 
abating these obstructions. Each cast the 
responsibility upon the other, and between 
them the duty was neglected. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the case be- 
fore the House was a case of great hardship. 
The Reports showed that no less than 
three branches of the executive Govern- 
ment had for several years been guilty of 
breaches of duty. That was practically a 
denial of the rights of the poor. Under 
the circumstances he would, nevertheless, 
not recommend his hon. Friend to press 
his Motion. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that resting upon 
the assurance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Peel), he would not press his 
Motion. 


Mr. M‘ Mahon 
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Amendment and Motion, by leave, with. 
drawn. 


BALLOT.—LEAVE, 


Mr. H. BERKELEY rose to ask leave tg 
bring in a Bill to cause the Votes of Par, 
liamentary Electors to be taken by way of 
Ballot. Until very lately he thought he 
should not have had any opposition from 
his own side of the House, because, until 
within a few moments of his rising, he saw 
an array of his own friends—stanch friends 
of the Ballot—sitting upon the Treasury 
benches, and those who were usually 
opposed to the Question had not arrived, 
However he was disagreeably disappointed, 
He now saw the noble Lord opposite (Vis- 
count Palmerston), whom it was always so 
difficult to oppose, notwithstanding the 
right one might have upon his side. He 
also saw the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department in his 
place. He ventured, nevertheless, to lay 
this question once more before the House; 
and in doing so, he must be allowed to call 
to the recollection of hon. Members that 
soon after the Reform Bill had become the 
law of the land, some of the most able men 
in England demurred to certain parts of it, 
Amongst them were the late Lord Macau 
lay, Mr. Grote, Lord Durham, Mr. Charles 
Buller, and many others. Those eminent 
men considered the Reform Bill was de- 
fective, because, in the first place, certain 
close pocket boroughs were allowed to 
remain, which were a disgrace to free 
institutions ; and, in the second place, they 
considered that the electors had a right to 
protection at the polling-places. Mr. Grote 
embraced the latter question, and brought it 
before Parliament in a series of the most 
logical argumentative speeches, remarkable 
for their brilliancy of truth, and also remark- 
able because they were never answered, 
and were, as he believed, unanswerable. 
On the retirement of Mr. Grote from Par- 
liament, Sir Henry Ward, at the sugges- 
tion he believed, of Mr. Grote, took up the 
question of the Ballot, and he remembered 
on that occasion he chose him (Mr. Berke- 
ley), though unworthy, to be his seconder 
—an honour paid him, no doubt, more on 
account of the power of his constituency 
than of any ability of hix own. When Sir 
Henry Ward retired, 1» advised him (Mr. 
Berkeley) to take up the question, and he 
agreed with Mr. Grote that the question 
ought to be agitated—he thought, as 4 
matter of justice to the electors, it was & 
question which should be annually brought 
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before Parliament. He therefore endeav- 
oured to obtain the assistance of his hon. 
Friends,and proposed that they should take 
up the matter. And when he found that 
no man was willing to interfere between 
him and the question, he took it up him- 
self; and this was the fifteenth time he 
had had the honour of bringiog forward a 
substantive Motion on the subject. It 
seemed to him that the question ought to 
be brought forward. There was a great 
grievance resting upon the country ; and if 
nobody was prepared to state that grievance, 
the question might fall through, and at the 
time when the people were prepared to 
assert their rights, and to call on the Go- 
yernment of the day to redress the griev- 
ance, the good fight would have to be fought 
over again, At the present moment, it 
was not too much to say that the question 
stood, as regarded argument, upon an 
unassailable foundation. It had been as- 
sailed by the greatest talents that that 
House possessed from time to time, from 
year to year, no matter which party might 
possess the Government; and if any one 
would dispassionately take up Hansard, 
he would see that the attacks made had 
all failed. He now brought forward the 
question under very adverse circumstances, 
it having been so often argued; but he 
would pursue the course he had pursued 
hitherto. He would not attempt to bring 
forward any new arguments, even if he 
were ingenious enough to find any ; but he 
should be content to dispose of those ar- 
uments which, from time to time, had 
v brought forward against the question, 
and merely confine himself to the defensive. 
Tie should leave the question to the con- 
sideration of the House and the country. 
["* Divide, divide !’"]. There were but two 
theoretical points which he should touch 
upon. One objection against the Ballot 
was, that it was un-English and unmanly. 
[Mak Bentinck: Hear, hear! ] Though 
the hon. Member for Norfolk cheered that 
sentiment—if he (Mr. Berkeley) could 
suceeed in convincing him that the Ballot 
was the mode—the usual mode—of taking 
votes in all elections throughout England, 
and that open voting was an exception to 
that rule, he thought he would be able to 
do away with this objection. He held in 
his hand the list of public bodies, institu- 
tions,and companies using the Ballot ; and 
he thought that that would be a convincing 
proof that the Ballot was not only not un- 
English, but that that was the rule, and 
open voting was the exception. Now, 
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amongst those who were elected by Ballot, 
were the vestrymen and auditors of the 
vestries of London. Of institutions using 
it, he might name the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Royal Society, the Linnean Society, 
Christ’s Hospital, and Dulwich College. 
The Bank of England and the Charter- 
house both acknowledged the principles of 
the ballot. So also did the following clubs 
—namely, the Guards, the Carlton, the 
Senior and the Junior United Service, the 
Travellers, the Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Clarendon, the University, Brooks's, 
White’s, Boodles’, the Wyndham, and the 
Union. The benefit societies, numbering 
700,000 members, elected their officers by 
ballot. The Freemasons’ Society elected 
the master and treasurer of every subor- 
dinate lodge by ballot. Nineteen out of 
twenty of the friendly societies used the 
ballot in the election of their officers. The 
Volunteer corps, when permitted to elect 
their officers, did so by means of the ballot. 
He now came to ecclesiastical bodies. He 
would say nothing about the ancient Es- 
tablished Church of the country — the 
Roman Catholic Church—because its prac- 
tice might not apply to this case; but it 
was well known that all the ecclesiastical 
elections of the Roman Catholic Church, 
from the Sovereign Pontiff downwards, 
took place by ballot. The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, incor- 
porated in 1698, was very strict in electing 
its officers by ballot. That Society com- 
prised some of the most distinguished men 
on either side of the House, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the time being 
was President, and all the Bishops were 
officers or members ; and they voted by 
ballot. He would ask them to observe for 
a moment how that society illustrated the 
utility of the ballot. They all knew that 
the Church at that moment was torn with 
dissension by the Essays and Reviews. 
[‘‘Divide, divide!’’] If any young clergy- 
man should come up from Oxford, being a 
pupil of an Essayist or Reviewer, and 
should state his desire to vote for a person 
belonging to that class, he would be re- 
ceived with indignation, and would be con- 
sidered little better than a heretic. Now, 
the ballot gave the young clergy the free 
use of their vote; and if they acknow- 
ledged that in a society like that the ballot 
was useful, why, he asked, should they not 
extend the same protection to the elector 
at the poll, who had so much need of it ? 
Again, the Church Missionary Society 
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used the ballot ; the Wesleyan Methodists, 
the largest body of Protestant Dissenters 
in Great Britain, also used it. So did the 
United Methodist Free Churches and the 
Churches of the Baptist denomination. He 
would wind up the account of those elec- 
tions with the fact that the Bishop of 
Canada was elected by ballot by the Synod 
of Quebec; after the election it was also 
stated that the Ze Deum was sung, and 
the Synod separated. He had now shown 
that the ballot was adopted by almost 
every respectable body throughout Eng- 
land, and he must therefore say that the 
statement of the ballot. being un-English 
was not merely a mistake or a fallacy, but 
it almost amounted to an untruth. He 
had one more theoretical point to answer, 
and that was a theory in which the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) always indulged. The noble 
Viscount made use of that old maxim 
which nobody disputed—that all that we 
possessed, whether acquired or a gift by 


nature, we held for the benefit of mankind; | 


and he applied that general axiom to the 
votes of electors, stating that the vote must 
not be given in secret, because the franchise 


was a trust bestowed upon the electors to | 


be used for the benefit of the non-electors; 
and, said the noble Lord—he (Mr. Berke- 
ley) now using his own words—“ The 
elector must bear the responsibility, whe- 
ther for good or for evil.” Now, that was 
a very bold proposition—‘‘ for good or for 
evil ;”’ 
man were found to be a faulty trustee, he 


fell under the indignation of the man of | 


whom he held the trust; and if he were 
@ good trustee, he deserved praise. The 
noble Lord’s argument therefore was an- 
tagonistie to all the great maxims laid 
down by our first lawyers and statesmen. 
Even Lord Russell, who participated in 
the error of the noble Viscount, used 
language actually contradicting the posi- 
tion which he upheld. Lord Russell said— 


“ Our most ancient statutes, our greatest con- 
stitutional laws, our most established maxims, all 
laid down the position that the people of Eng- 
land ought to elect their representatives freely 
and indifferently.” 


The noble Viscount, however, said, that ' 


the electors were the trustees of the non- 


electors, and they must have open voting, | 
and be content to bear the responsibility, | 


whether for good or for evil. Now, if that 


were not directly contradictory of the | 


maxim laid down by Lord Ruseell, he (Mr. 
Berkeley) did not know what was. Again, 
Mr. H. Berkeley 
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Lord Chief Justice Holt, who was strong 
upon the subject, said— 

“Tt is a great privilege to vote for those who 
make laws which govern life and property— 
a privilege so important that it may not be de- 

| puted to another.” 


| But the noble Lord deputed this privilege 
{to the non-electors. He took it from the 
elector, and placed the non-elector over 
him. ‘The noble Viscount said the elector 
was answerable to the non-elector, and 
bore the responsibility. There was ano. 
ther authority who delivered his opinions 
in good strong terse English. He meant 
Lord Chesterfield. In a debate in 1738, 
on the interference of Government in the 
election of Scotch Peers, he said— 





“ Every man who is allowed a vote in any elec- 
| tion is the law-preserver, capable of determining 
| within himself who is the most proper person for 
that office to which he elects. If the elector 
| be dictated to in his voting, either by money, by 
threats, or by promises, it is the person so dictat- 
|ing who is properly the elector, and not the 
| voter himself, who is made a tool of. Therefore 
it has always been deemed to be a maxim of the 
common law of England that elections should be 
fairly and regularly made without any interference 
| whatever.” 
Lord Chesterfield, in this constitutional 
speech, was directly antagonistic to the 
noble Viscount and Earl Russell, who held 
the principle that the elector was to be an- 
swerable to the non-elector. One more 
| authority — the last, certainly, upon his 
(Mr. Berkeley’s) list. Edmund Burke, than 
whom no greater authority could be found 
as to the privileges and rights of the elee- 
toral body, when speaking of Parliamen- 
tary elections, said that his (the elector’s) 
‘unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, 
‘his enlightened conscience, ought not to 
a to any man living; but the noble 
iscount said that the elector’s opinions 
should be biassed by the non-electors— 
that his mature judgment should yield to 
the non-elector, and that his conscience 
should be smothered in the commands of 
those who had no votes. But let him 
(Mr. Berkeley) deal more closely with the 
subject—let him ask the question—Since 
the electors were, as the noble Lord said, 
the trustees of the non-electors, and were 
answerable to the latter, to what body of 
the non-electors were they answerable? 
Because it was obvious that in a contested 
election the electors were divided into as 
many sections as there were candidates ; 
and if the elector obeyed one section of the 
|non-electors, he must disobey the others. 
Nees he thought he bad a right, since it 
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was said that the decision of the elector 
did not lie within his own breast, to ask 
to what section of the non-electors did the 
right of diseretion belong? And, further, 
let him (Mr. Berkeley) supppose that an 
elector was desirous of voting for a Tory, 
and that his neighbours, non-electors, de- 
sired him to vote for a Whig, which was 
he to obey — his own conscience or the 
dictates of the non-electors? Now he 
should like an answer to that question. 
He would show how the answer would tell 
in both ways. Suppose it were said that 
the electors must obey the command of the 
non-electors, what state of things was 
achieved ? It was a virtual disfranchise- 
ment of the elector, and an enfranchise- 
ment of the non-elector. Could absurdity 
go further? 1t reminded him of the pas- 
sage in The Tempest—* Stephano shall 
be king of this island, and I will be vice- 
roy over him.” The noble Lord said the 
elector should continue to have his vote, 
but the non-elector should be viceroy over 
him. Having attempted to upset the 
theory, he would proceed to show how the 
system acted in practice. He had in his 
hand a very strange document founded on 
the noble Lord’s theory. The non-electors 
of the Borough of Rochdale formed them- 
selves into a society, and they said that 
Lord Russell had declared that the elective 
franchise was a trust given to the electors 
for the benefit of the non-electors. Now 
how was this trust discharged ? They said, 
“ We will have the poll book printed with 
the vote of every man, and we shall then 
know who votes one way and who votes 
the other.” The preface to the poll-book 
was very curious. It was published by 
order of the non-electors’ committee, and 
they said— 

“The committee of the nom-electors’ associa- 
tion present to the unenfranchised portion of the 
inhabitants of the borough a list of the votes 
polled at the recent Parliamentary contest. The 
non-electors will read, mark, and learn, who sup- 
ported their claims to the suffrage, and who have 
not recognized that right, and will not fail to 
bring their influence to bear on the electors, to 
show them that the interests of the electors and 
non-electors are really identical, and that both 
are in a wrong position under the present fran- 
chise—the one refusing to give, and the other un- 
able to obtain justice. The theory is that the 


£10 voters have votes in trust as well as in their 
own right.” 


This vindicated the practice of publishing 
lists of voters until the time should come 
when every man could vote in his own 
right under the protection of the ballot. 
Now, if this was not a piece of exclusive 
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dealing, got up under the sanction of the 
opinion of the noble Lord and Earl Russell, 
he should like to know what was. But 
that was not the only instance of the ap 
plianee of the noble Lord’s doctrine to the 
rights of electors. At Cork, some years 
ago, there was a very severe election con- 
test. The candidates were Murphy, Fagan, 
and Chatterton. The priests were ex- 
tremely active. They said the vote was 
a trust held in trust for all who were 
not voters. It was the duty of the 
non-electors to watch the poll, and those 
who voted for Murphy and Fagan were 
good trustees, and those who voted for 
Chatterton were faithless and bad trustees. 
The consequence of telling an Irishman 
that one man was good and that another 
man was bad, was that he immediately 
tapped the good man on the shoulder and 
gave him a glass of whisky, and knoeked 
the bad man down. That he conceived to 
be the Irish practice. At least, it was so 
some years ago. He had it on the evidence 
of Mr. Chatterton himself, that the hotel 
was more like an hospital after a battle, 
with the wounded and bleeding lying about 
in all directions, than a place of entertain- 
ment. That was the effect of the opinions 
of the noble Lord and Lord Russell as to 
the vote being a trust held for the benefit 
of the non-electors. He would just call 
the attention of the House to the evidence 
of Daniel Creane, who said or swore that 
he heard Father Beyney at mass one Sun- 
day tell the people that the voters held the 
franchise only as a trust for the rest, and 
therefore he advised them to call on their 
neighbours and ask them to vote for Fagan 
and Murphy, and to oblige them so to vote 
whether they would or not. He then gave 
evidence as to the number of promises 
given which were afterwards broken, and 
the votes recorded the other way, and said 
the people told him that their only reason 
for breaking their word was that they had 
no other means of saving themselves from 
being murdered. If the doctrine of the 
noble Lord was right, it certainly was very 
inconvenient if it produced such results ; 
but he (Mr. Berkeley) asserted that the 
doctrine was unconstitutional and contrary 
to the opinions of the greatest men, and 
mischievous and bloody in practice. He 
had often expressed an opinion that those 
hon. Members who united with him in 
advocating the ballot would do well to 
bring before the House instances of mal- 
versation of the franchise. That was the 
best argument that coul@ be used. The 
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practice which too often prevailed was dis- 
graceful to a civilized country. If hon. 
Gentlemen would confine themselves to 
illustrations of such malversation, they 
would materially assist those who might 
bring forward the questivun at some future 
time. There would then be a record in 
Hansard which would render the task of 
those who followed him comparatively 
easy—for the ballot was founded on the 
principle of right and justice, and must 
eventually be carried. He hoped the 
House would allow him to carry out ina 
practical shape the advice he had just 
given to hon. Members, and to lay before 
them a case or two out of many instances 
of malversation of the franchise which had 
recently occurred. Amongst the elections 
which had occurred since he last brought 
the question before the Flouse were those 
of Southampton, East Kent, Devonport, 
Totnes, and Lisburn. There was likewise 
a very pretty specimen of an election at 
New Ross recorded in the papers of that 
morning, in which it appeared that two or 
three Roman Catholic priests were put 
into a doxing attitude before a crowd of 
women, and it appeared that they got con- 
siderably the worst of it. 
of the details of these elections would bear 
him out in saying that some change was 
required. The first case he would mention 
was that of Devonport. It was the custom 
of the Society of which he was the chair- 


man to appoint agents without reference to | 


party to watch the proceedings at elections, 
to receive reports from them, and then to 
judge of the necessity of giving them pub- 
licity. In answer to questions put to the 
agents at Devonport they said, there was 
no evidence of direct bribery, but that 
treating there certainly was to some ex- 
tent ; that the Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions Act appeared to be only so much 
waste paper. In reply to the question, 
** Was the election screw used?” the an- 
swer was, ‘“ Tremendously, and chiefly by 
the hangers-on of the Government.’’ They 
were next asked, if the votes had been 
given by ballot, what would have been the 
effect on the election? The reply was, 
that Ferrand’s majority would have been 
inereased considerably. It was stated that 
probably more than 300 of the electors had 
abstained from voting from fear of the con- 
seqiences. The electors at Devonport had 
always desired the ballot, and it was a 
remarkable fact that the same desire was 
manifested in all the other Government bo- 
roughs. From Devonport he would turn 


Mr. H. Berkeley 
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to the remarkable borough of Totnes. [py 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion Totnes 
was described as being under the foster. 
ing wing of the Duke of Somerset. He 
knew not how that might be, but would 
mention a few cases which had occurred 
at the last election. Mr. Lee, the se. 
conder of Mr. Dent, the Conservative 
candidate, said, that as far as he could 
reckon, four-fifths of the electors were 
in favour of Dent, and that one-fifth of 
the Duke’s tenants would support him, 
Mr. Dent stated that he had canvassed 
almost every vote, and was quite satisfied 
with the result. Then came an address 
from Mr. Dent, commencing — 

“T abhor the ballot. In my opinion it would be 
unworthy of an Englishman to exercise the high- 
est of all privileges and at the same time to shrink 
from public avowal of their responsibility.” 


He seemed to have copied the noble Lord's 
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words. Now, what occurred the next day? 
He said— 


“ T regret to find myself compelled, by a regard 
to your interests, to withdraw from the contest at 
| the eleventh hour. After the nomination and show 
, of hands yesterday, acertain territorial influence, 
| which had been looming in the background, was 
boldly brought to the front. From that moment 
the election was lost, and as I was advised that I 
could not go to the poll without involving many 
of my humble supporters in instant ruin and com- 
promising the future development of Conservative 
strength, I resolved, at whatever sacrifice of my 
own inclinations, to withdraw from the struggle.” 


|The address and the speech were strange 
|commentaries, the one upon the other. 
| And now what occurred on the other side 
[of the question? Mr. Seymour, at the 
nomination, said he had heard a great deal 
| about intimidation and coercion, but he 
| had found everywhere proofs within the 
borough that the electors were intimidated 
and coerced on the other side, and he saw 
men in the crowd who were themselves 
Liberals, but who were unable to vote with 
their party because of the influence brought 
to bear upon them. The electors were kept 
in folds like sheep, ready to be taken to 
the poll, and every night many of them were 
carried out of the borough that the Con- 
servatives might keep them in their power 
till the day of election. The agents of 
the Ballot Society reported that bribery 
and intimidation were in great force, and 
that one party was just as bad as the other. 
It was stated at the time in The Standard 
newspaper— 
“ It is confidently expected that the Conserva- 
tive candidate will win, notwithstanding the un- 
constitutional influence of the Duke of Somerset, 
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which has given rise to the by-word that the Duke 
has surpassed himself. If the Duke’s man, as 
the Duke’s local agents call him, does not win on 
the present occasion, we can only say he ought to 


orp 8.—The Duke’s man won by eight votes.” 
That was a picture of an English borough. 
He did not say there was one word of truth 
in the charge against the Duke of Somer- 
set; but if it were true that he had exer- 
cised all that power, the doctrine of the 
noble Lord would exonerate him, for the 
Duke of Somerset was a non-elector, and 
had a right to dictate to his trustees. 
Why should not the Duke adopt the opinion 
of the noble Lord as to his right over his 
trustees, or, following the example of an- 
other Duke, say, “ Have I not a right to 
do what | like with my own?” He now 
came to the East Kent election. When 
the screw was put on most tremendously, 
one man stated that that screw was put on 
him ferociously by his landlord. He wished 
to vote for Dering, but his landlord desired 
him te vote for Knatchbull. The result 
was that he received notice to quit ; but 
his landlord was cunning, and having the 
Corrupt Practices Act on his mind, he said, 
“I must take care—I must not say a word 
as to why I turn the tenant out; but I shall 
tell him I did not turn him out for poli- 
tical purposes ;”’ and that was sufficient to 
put aside that glorious Act of Parliament. 
In another case, an East Kent elector, by 
the advice of his lawyer, went with a wit- 
ness to his landlord with a view to draw 
from him a declaration that he was to be 
expelled from his holding on account of the 
course he had pursued at the recent elec- 
tion. ‘I am very sorry,” said the man, 
“that you should think it necessary to turn 
me out of my cottage on account of my 
vote.” ** Well,” said the landlord, who saw 
through the object of the visit, ‘* who told you 
that?’ ** You were very angry,” said the 
man ; ‘‘ and as I have always paid my rent, 
1 cannot see what other reason you can 
have except the manner in which I voted.” 
“Now, mark me,” said the landlord, ‘I 
have a great objection to men with Roman 
noses. You, Sir, have got a nose like a 
reaping hook, and I mean in future to 
have no tenants but those who have small 
noses.” The tenant informed the lawyer 
of what had occurred, and the lawyer 
said, “There is no redress ; you must 
consider yourself turned out on account of 
the turn of your nose.” Thanking the 
House for the attention they had shown 
him, he would remark, that since he last 
addressed the House the ballot had been 
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bearing excellent fruit in every part of the 
world—even in America. It was looked 
upon there as the support of respectability 
against an overweening rank democracy. 
He would quote a paper adverse and im- 
pertinently personal to himself, and that 
was The Times. And what said The 
Times 2—at least, what said The Times 
Correspondent? He always found that 
the faithful correspondents and reporters of 
that paper were in opposition to those gen- 
tlemen who wrote the leading articles. 
Well, what said the Correspondent of that 
paper? “That the only hope of upset- 
ting Abraham Lincoln and his crew was 
the ballot-box.’’ He did not say that the 
ballot was perfect in America ; but it was 
the best institution that America possessed 
at present. Now asto France, We were 
told the other day that the French Govern- 
ment were preparing the ballot-box with 
great care, as The Times said, ‘‘ with ex- 
cellent care;’’ and then it added with a 
sneer, ‘* Of what use is the ballot? It will 
be under the power of an autocrat, and 
will therefore be utterly useless.” He was 
not prepared to say ‘* No”’ to that, for an 
autocrat could override everything. But 
what happened ? The ballot-box defeated 
the Government, and returned Members in 
their very teeth. He held in his hand a 
letter from M. Simon, who had been re- 
turned for one of the arrondissements of 
Paris. The Ballot Society had asked him 
his opinion relative to the operation of the 
ballot? This gentleman The Times de- 
scribed as a moderate politician and an able 
aud honest man, The first question was 
this— 

“The enemies of secret voting in England are 
accustomed to refer to secret voting as used in 
France under the decree of February 1852, as an 
institution hostile to public liberty.” 

The answer was— 

“The ballot has always been considered in 
France as the shield and guardian of public liberty. 
After the coup @état of 1851 it was demanded that 
there should be open voting. The nation, pre- 
ferring to give a vote of absolution to the author 
of the coup d’état, would not give up the secret 
ballot, and the Government yielded.” 

In reply to another question, M. Simon 
said he thought the opposition candidates 
in Paris might have been elected by open 
voting by a slight majority ; but that in 
the communes they certainly would have 
been defeated. France, then, under ad- 
verse circumstances, was favourable to the 
ballot. America looked to the ballot for 
protection. And in Australia, while re- 


viewing their electoral constitution, and 
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very properly, as he thought, deciding that 
electors should be three months resident, 
and able to read and write, not a man was 
to be found who spoke of the ballot as 
faulty. On the contrary, the whole of 
them rejoiced in the ballot as one of the 
most beneficial measures they ever had in 
Australia. He begged leave to hand in 
his Motion ; and although he had no expec- 
tation that the House, would allow him to 
introduce the Bill, he should sit down per- 
fectly satisfied that the foundation of the 
perfect structure of the ballot had been laid 
in the House, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to second 
the Motion. He felt great pleasure in 
doing so, and he entirely adhered to the 
opinions he had expressed on former occa- 
sions. He never heard any answer to the 
admirable speeches annually made by his 
hon. Friend on the question. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
the only man who had attempted to an- 
swer them, but he always failed in doing 
80. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
eause the Votes of Parliamentary Electors to be | 
taken by way of Ballot.”—(Mr. Henry Berkeley.) | 





Tae LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman | 
Rose) said, he rose to speak on the sub- 
ject with great reluctance, especially as 
he understood that the discussion would | 
not be carried on; but he felt that the 
arguments which had been addressed to 
the House required a protest against the 
fallacies uttered in favour of the measure. 
The cases of France, America, and Aus- 
tralia which had been cited really tended 
strongly against the hon. Gentleman’s ar- | 
gument instead of being in its favour. In| 
France the Emperor could not have been 
elected except through the ballot-box. In 
America secret voting had driven the lead- 
ing minds out of the Government, and 
they had no men to guide the people out | 
of their present difficulties. That was the | 
effect of the ballot. He thought the United | 
States was a standing warning to this 
country; and, in fact, that which had 
been going on there had caused a reaction 
in this country. The next case referred 
to by the hon. Member was that of Aus- 
tralia. Now, Australia was an example 





to the world to avoid and eschew the 
ballot-box. There men got to power 
to carry out some great scheme for 
their own aggrandisement; and when 
they had accomplished this, they went 


out of power again. 


Mr. H. Berkeley 





The hon. Mem- 
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ber said that the elector was entitled to thé 
protection of the ballot-box ; but the elector 
was the representative of the non-elector, 
and, that being so, he was no more entitled 
to the protection which the hon. Member 
claimed for him than were the Members of 
that House when discharging their Parlia- 
mentary duties. He thanked God that in 
the House of Commons the Members of 
Parliament had an array of reporters over 
their heads, and that publicity was given 
to their acts in that assembly. While that 
publicity remained, this country would 
maintain her present position. As soon ag 
she lost it, she would sink to that dead level 
to which France and America had already 
come. The arguments against the ballot 
might be carried on ad infinitum, and it 
appeared to him that there was no argu 
ment on the other side. The hon. Mem: 
ber had alluded to the Southampton eleec- 
tion. That was as open and as constitutional 
a fight as ever come off in this country, 
The men there cared no more for the poli- 
tical opinions of their masters than they 
did for those of any other individuals in 
the community ; but it was not against the 
influence of the masters that they had 
chiefly to contend, because they had been 
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, oppressed for twenty years by the iron heel 


of Democracy. They had, however, indicat 
ed in his person their right to elect the can- 
didate of their choice; and, in doing 80, 
they had spurned a thraldom under which 
there had been a long struggle to placethem. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I will 
not detain the House for more than a very 
few moments, but I should be unwilling 
that my hon. Friend (Mr. Berkeley) should 
go to a division under the impression that 
he had convinced me by the mere asser- 
tion, which he has so frequently made, 
that all the arguments which I used against 
his Motion on former occasioris have been 
answered, and are worth nothing at all. 
My hon. Friend, like other great perform- 
ers, has an annual benefit; and though I am 
afraid he will not draw a great deal this 
time, still there it is, and I do notin the 
least deprecate it. But my hon. Friend, with 
great simplicity and frankness, said he had 
tried all over the House to find some other 
person who would undertake to moot this 
question, and that he had not succeeded— 
such was the general opinion, either of the 
merits of the question or its chances of 
success, that having knocked at every 
door, he was obliged to undertake the 
task himself. So much for his admission 
as to the value of the question in the 
minds of the Members of this House. 
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Then my hon. Friend stated, that though 
he had frequently had a great number 
of amateur supporters, yet, somehow or 
other, every Government that was respon- 
sible for the conduct of affairs opposed the 
Motion which he made. Well, that, I 
think, indicates primd facie that there 
must be some value in the objections 
urged against his proposition. My hon. 
Friend seems to me to place the whole 
thing on a wrong foundation ; for in his 
arguments in favour of the ballot he 
appears to forget what is the vital prin- 
ciple—I may say, the breath of life—of 
the British Constitution—namely, public 
opinion and public responsibility. My hon. 
Friend quotes a great number of private 
societies which use the ballot. in the elec- 
tion of their members. That has nothing 
to do with the question—it has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, and his 
illustration is totally foreign to his argu- 
ment. Those private societies have no 
public responsibility ; those clubs are not 
answerable to the country for the elec- 
tion of their members. They are guided 
solely by the consideration, who is like- 
ly to prove an agreeable member of 
society—whom it may be pleasant or 
whom it may be unpleasant to meet in 
the club-room; and therefore the argu- 
ment founded by my hon. Friend on the 
ractice of those societies is altogether 
inapplicable to the question under con- 
sideration. In clubs are there reporters 
present to make known in detail to the 
world the proceedings of the members? If 
there were, the case of my hon. Friend 
might be somewhat advanced by an illus- 
tration drawn from the clubs; but as it is 
the clubs do not help him. What would 
be the effect of the ballot in respect of 
ublic opinion and public responsibility ? 

hat is public opinion? The avowed 
opinion of the aggregate of the members of 
the community ; but, according to my hon. 
Friend, an elector is to have no openly- 
expressed opinion, not only on the day 
of the election, but all through his life; 
because, if he ventures to express his 
opinion in conversation with his friends 
or neighbours, the ballot is of no use 
to conceal his political sentiments. If 
& man is known to be a zealous Tory, 
every one may legitimately conclude, when 
he goes to the ballot-box, that he does not 
vote for a Liberal; and so it is vice versd. 
Why, Sir, if you have the ballot, the 
elector must conceal his opinion even from 
his wife and family; and is that a posi- 
tion you would wish any Englishman to 
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be placed in? To nullify public opinion 
by crushing it in each individual—that, I 
say, is contrary to the very spirit and es- 
sence of the British Constitution. The 
mere sneaking to the hustings with a paper 
in your hand, and poking it into a hole, 
hoping that no one will see how’ your 
wrist turns, that is not secret volifg, un- 
less you secure that all a man’s political 
opinions, partialities, and preferences shall 
be confined within his own breast. The 
way in which a man votes will be known 
by the political opinions which heexpresses. 
Then I say, that if you divest a man of the 
responsibility to which he ought to be 
liable in respect of his public trust, you 
quash public opinion, and extinguish one 
of the essential principles of the. British 
Constitution, and establish a principle 
which is unconstitutional and un-English. 
My hon. Friend quotes other countries. 
He refers to America, that country 
which we have so often heard quoted 
as an example in this House. But does 
not every one know that voting is not 
secret in America? Certainly, they vote 
there by means of pieces of paper for 
their governors, judges, and other public 
functionaries; but their vote is known, it 
is no more secret than ours. They put 
their tickets in their hats, and every one 
knows whom a man votes for as well as 
we do here. I believe there is one State 
in which there is an attempt at secret 
voting; but, generally, the ballot in the 
United States is no more secret voting than 
is the open polling in this country. I am 
astonished at the arguments which those 
who approve the ballot make use of to 
show that it is a thing which this House 
ought to wish toestablish; but I am happy 
to say, that so far from my hon. Friend 
having made converts to his cause, I be- 
lieve there is a great and recent instance 
of conversion the other way. There is in 
this town a society which has adopted a 
name which is a guarantee for its liberal 
and advanced opinions—it is called the Re- 
form Club. Well, I am told—it is report- 
ed in town, and hon. Members and others 
will say whether the rumour is correct— 
that this society has recently been con- 
verted to the opinion opposed to that of 
my hon. Friend on the subject of the ballot. 
I am informed, that in the first place, 
whereas up to a recent time the mode of 
election in that club was similar to the mode 
of election in other clubs—namely, by bal- 
lot—the members have upon deliberate dis- 
cussion, and alsoaipon the advice of a very 
eminent Reformer, the hon. Member for 
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Birmingham decided, after full considera- 
tion, that election by ballot is not a proper 
mode of election; and I am told that, in 
the next place, they have gone further, and 
imparted to the club the resemblance of 
a nomination borough, for they have in- 
vested a select committee with the choice 
of the persons who are to be admitted mem- 
bers. I am right in saying that they have 
gone further than to abolish the ballot, for 
upon the advice of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, they have not only abo- 
lished the ballot—but, instead of reverting 
to open voting, which would seem to be 
the legitimate alternative, they have in- 
vested a select committee with the task of 
admitting members. I shall not detain the 
House; but I assure my hon. Friend that 
my opinions are rather confirmed than 
otherwise by the arguments which he has 
adduced. The mere assertions which he 
has indulged in, that his arguments are 
unanswerable, while those of his opponents 
are worth nothing at all—all those asser- 
tions have no effect on my mind, and 
I hope they will have no effect upon the 
minds of others. I hope the decision of 
the House will be on this occasion similar 
to that which it has been on so many for- 
mer occasions, and that they will come to 
the conclusion that the proposition of my 
hon. Friend is one which ought not to be 
adopted. 

Mr. COX, who was almost inaudible 
amid the general calls for a division, was 
understood to say, that the ballot was the 
cardinal point in the ereed of the Liberal 
party; and if the Conservative members 
would refrain from voting now, reserving 
to themselves the right to reverse the de- 
cision hereafter, the Government would be 
placed in a minority of at least three to 
one. The noble Lord forgot that he was 
at the head of the Government when a Bill 
was brought in for the government of the 
metropolis, which gave all householders of 
£40 a year and upwards the right of vot- 
ing by ballot. The Metropolis Local Ma- 
nagement Act had worked well for the 
metropolis; and if it was good for 3,000,000, 
it must be equally good for the whole 
country. The ballot would get rid of 
jobbery, bribery, and intimidation, and 
render elections less noisy and turbulent ; 
because it would be impossible to tell, until 
the ballot closed, what was the state of 
the poll. He thought that so great and 


important a question ought not to be 
brought to a division without some discus- 
sion and some observations from hon. Mem- 

As for the eleetion at New Ross, 
Viscount Palmerston 


bers. 
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which had been mentioned, the excitement 
there would have been entirely avoided by 
secret voting, as no one would have known 
until some time after that the majority had 
been so narrow. 

Mr. H. BERKELRFY said, that at pre- 
sent electors were not subject to the legi- 
timate influence of public opinion, when 
they might sacrifice themselves by voting 
openly. Public opinion would act just as 
much upon men’s minds as it did now, and, 
indeed, it would act more strongly if they 
gave their votes secretly. When a man’s 
hands were tied, he could not consult publie 
opinion. The noble Lord’s manner was very 
graceful and charming, even when he talked 
about other gentlemen’s wives. No doubt 
hon. Members were excellent disciples of 
the conjugal school ; but he had some little 
doubt whether they told everything to 
their wives. Speaking for the wives, one 
thing he could be certain of, and that was, 
that if intrusted with the secret of the 
votes their husbands intended to give, they 
would not betray them, especially when 
ruin might be the result of betrayal. In 
such a case the wife and the children 
might be pretty safely intrusted with the 
husband’s secret. Those, however, were 
futile objections. The noble Lord had in- 
timated that he (Mr. Berkeley) had said 
his arguments were unanswerable. He 
(Mr. Berkeley) never thought or said so, 
but he did say that Mr. Grote’s arguments 
were unanswered. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 102 ; Noes 
122: Majority 20. 


ASSIZE AND CIRCUIT ARRANGEMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to movea 
Resolution, ‘‘ That it is expedient to make 
such alterations in the Assize and Circuit 
arrangements as would secure a more 
speedy trial in the country of country 
causes.” His aim in proposing that Re- 
solution was to carry out the objects of 
the Commission of 1857, which had in- 
quired into the subject, and had made 
several recommendations, by giving to the 
country districts and to towns more fre- 
quent opportunities of trying their causes. 
In the country there were but two assizes 
in the year, while in London and Middle- 
sex there were no less than ninety-six sit- 
tings—thirty-two for each of the three 
courts; so that a suitor in Middlesex had 
forty-eight times more opportunities of 
having his case tried than the suitor over 
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the river in the county of Surrey. This 
was an extraordinary anomaly; and it 
was also an anomaly, that whilst county 
courts sat twelve times a year, causes in- 
volving more than £50 could only be heard 
in the country twice in the year. The 
Great Charter of King John provided that 
trials of ejectments and other local causes 
should take place four times a year, and 
by a statute of Edward I. and others it 
was provided that there should be three 
Assizes in the year. But the tendency of 
modern times had been to concentrate 
legal business in London. In 1648 there 
were 452 causes tried in the county of 
Oxford, and from 1780 to 1849 the average 
was only 132. The tendency towards Lon 

don monopoly had at last produced dis- 
satisfaction in the country, where suitors 
must either wait half a year, or incur the 
expense of coming to London ; and nothing 
was more common than for defendants to 
settle on any terms rather than incur the 
cost and inconvenience of a trial in London. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
had adopted a memorial declaring that the 
present system involved a denial of justice, 
and that it ought to be maintained only on 
weighty and undeniable grounds of public 
security, and it was owing to such memo- 
rials from various law societies and towns 
in the country that the Commission to 
which he had referred was appointed, and 
inquired into the expediency of having a 
third assize in the country generally. The 
Commissioners would have recommended 
additional assizes, but what restrained 
them was, that they felt that to accomplish 
this change additional Judges must be ap- 
pointed. The Incorporated Law Society 
of London reported, that considering the 
long interval of eight months between 
the summer and spring circuits, it was 
submitted that there should be a third 
circuit, and that the terms should be re- 
duced to three by either Easter or Trinity 
term being abolished. One great objection 
to the present system was that of having 
assizes held in so few towns, which neces- 
sitated taking parties and witnesses far 
from their homes; and it was calculated 
that taking witnesses more than thirty 
miles doubled the cost of a trial. If that 
were so, there would be an enormous saving 
if assize towns were more numerous, and 
if there were three circuits, which would 
prevent many country causes being set 
down for trial in London. The saving 
which would as a result be effected would 
more than counterbalance the expense of 
increasing the number of Judges. At the 
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time the Commission had made its Report 
there was an impression that the Common 
Law Judges had not very much work to 
do, and it was even contended that their 
number ought to be diminished. The 
fact was, however, that the business in 
the superior courts had so increased 
from various causes that the Judges 
had now more work than ever to get 
through, the result being that scarcely any 
of the courts in Westminster had its full 
complement of Judges available, some of 
them being obliged to sit in the Divorce 
Court or to attend at the Privy Council or 
elsewhere. Indeed, the great wonder was, 
seeing how wide was the extent of their 
duties, that the number of Judges had not 
long since been increased. In England, 
which possessed the largest commercial and 
manufacturing population in the world, 
there were only fifteen Common Law Judges, 
whereas in Ireland—where, in his opinion, 
the number of Judges was far from being 
too large—there were twelve Judges, al- 
though the population was so much less ; 
the number in the superior courts in Scot- 
land being thirteen for a population of only 
3,000,000. Now, nothing could be worse 
in.a country than that its Judges should 
be obliged to get hurriedly through their 
work, for, according to the old maxim, 
‘** Haste was the mother of injustice ;” and 
everybody, he believed, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was satisfied that the 
number of Judges in England ought to be 
increased. The expense of creating addi- 
tional Judges would not be more than 
£10,000 a year, while that expense would 
be more than made up for by the saving 
which might be effected as a consequence 
of the augmented facilities which would 
be given for trying causes in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire alone. The inconvenience 
of the present system bore with especial 
hardship, he believed, on the inhabitants 
of Yorkshire, who had to go great distances 
to York to have their causes tried. Now, 
when they were about to expend so large 
a sum on providing a refuge for all tlie 
animals in the British Museum, it was not, 
he thought, unreasonable to ask that some 
£10,000 or £12,000 a year should be laid 
out in securing the services of a few more 
Judges to meet the wants of the country 
in the direction to which his Motion point- 
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‘ed. In 1857 it was intended to issue a 


commission for the trial of causes at the 
winter assize in Yorkshire, but that inten- 
tion was abandoned in consequence, as was 
stated, of Lord Campbell having “ inform- 
ed the Secretary of State that the Judges 
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were of opinion that parties would not be | 
properly prepared for the trial of civil | 
causes in December.” The only difficulty | 
really was the want of more Judges, and 
he hoped that the public would not be de- 
prived of the accommodation which was 80 
much needed on account of the small ad- 
ditional expense which such an increase 
would occasion. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that some al- | 
teration like that proposed had become of | 
vital importance to the north of England, | 
and particularly to such places as Shef- 
field. From that town they had to travel | 
fifty-five miles to York to try their causes | 
and their prisoners; whilst in Lancashire, 
which was a much smaller county, they | 
had three assize towns. ‘The expense was 
not at all to be estimated in comparison 
with the immense advantages to be de- 
rived from the change proposed. ‘There | 
was no place in the United Kingdom suf- | 
fering from so great a disadvantage in this 
respect as the west riding of Yorkshire ; 
and he appealed to the Attorney General, 
who was well aware of the inconvenience, 
to assist in its removal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to make such alterations 
in the Assize and Circuit arrangements as would | 
secure a more speedy trial in the country of! 
country causes.”—(Mr. M' Mahon.) 


Mr. BAINES said, he should support 
the Motion, The population of Yorkshire 
amounted to 2,000,000, upwards of three- 
fourths of whom resided in the West Ki- 
ding. Thus Leeds had a population of 
207.000, Sheffield 185,000, Bradford and 
Halifax each over 100,000, and many of | 
the other towns had populations of 50,000 
or 60,000 ; and the small number of assizes 
in the West Riding and the few places in | 
which they were held amounted to a great 
substantial grievance and hardship. The 
vast amount of manufacturing and com- | 


mercial transactions necessarily led to a! 





great deal of legal work, and the present | 
state of things involved, toa considerable | 


extent, a practical denial of justice, owing 


to the want of due facilities for the admi- | 


nistration of justice. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would seriously and immediately 
take the subject into consideration. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY rose to 
speak to the Motion, when— 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were! 
not present; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
not being present, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 17, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Sgxrect Committers — Report ~ 
Kitehen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons), Second Report [Parl. P. 366). 

Supety—Civin Service Estimates— Resolutions 
(June 15] reported. 

Pusuie Bitts—Ordered—Howth Harbour. 

First Reading—Domestie Servants and Appren- 
tices Protection *[ Bill 168]; Corporal Punish- 
ment in Schools* [Bill 169]; Walmer Vest. 
ing * [Bill 170]; Inclosure (No. 2)* [Bill 167]. 

Second Reading—Navy Prize Money, é&e. [Bill 
147] ; Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) [Bill 138); 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* [Bill 
165]. 

Select Commitee—Thames Embankment (South 
Side) [Bill 65], Mr. W. Cubitt discharged, 
Mr. Tite added.* 

Referred to Select Committee—Election Petitions 
(Bill 124). 

Committee—Marriages Registration (Ireland) [ Bill 
118], on re-committal, 

Report—Marriages Registration (lreland). 

Third Reading—Offences (South Africa) ( Lords)* 
[Bill 113]; Sheep and Cattle (Scotland)* 
{Bill 115]; Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts 
Amendment* [Bill 131]; and severally passed, 

Withdrawn—Endowed Schools [Bill 3]. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL—[But 3.] 
BILL WITHDRAWN 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was sorry to 
learn that a great many Petitions had been 
presented against the Bill, but he was of 
opinion that much of the opposition enter- 
tained to it arose from unfounded state- 
ments which had been made with respect 
to his motives in introducing the Bill, 
and also from misapprehensions of what 
would be the working of the measure 
itself. He felt that the Bill was one of 
great importance, and that the misappre- 
hensions he alluded to could only be dis- 
pelled by a full and fair discussion in thay 
House. He was not aware when he fixed 
the second reading for that day that it was 
the day appointed for the celebration of the 
Oxford Commemoration, at which many 
Members of the House, including the re- 
presentatives of the University, were na- 
turally anxious to be present. He had, in 
consequence, been asked by several hon. 
Gentlemen to postpone the discussion on 
the measure to another day ; but he did not 
deem it consistent with his public duty to 
do so, inasmuch as he knew that at that 
period of the Session it would be difficult 
to find another opportunity of bringing it 


on. He therefore suggested that the second 
reading should be taken pro formd, and 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock. the discussion raised at the next stage of 


Mr. M' Mahon 


the Bill. 


That course did not meet the 
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views of the hon. Members to whom he 
alluded. On re-considering the matter, 
however, and being strongly of opinion 
that the question was one which it was 
desirable should be fully discussed, being 
the last man, moreover, who would wish 
to take advantage of the absence of his 
opponents in dealing with a subject of such 
large national interest, and there being but 
little chance of his being able to carry the 
Bill this Session, he thought he should be 
pursuing the best courseif he werenot to ask 
the House to proceed with it any further. 
In taking that step, however, it was fully 
his intention again to re-open the question. 
Meantime he might be permitted to observe, 
as he had been made the object of censure 
for the part which he had taken in the 
matter, and as the character of the Bill 
seemed to have been much mijsapprehended, 
that it was by no means meant to be an 
assault upon the Established Church, but 
rather a resistance to an attack which had 
emanated from that quarter based on the 
decision in the Ilminster case. It was in 
promotion of the principle of civil and re- 
ligious liberty that he had framed the Bill, 
and he did not, he might add, attach any 
very great weight to the numerous Peti- 
tions which he admitted had been present- 
ed against it, because he believed them to 
be, for the most part, the result of a well- 
disciplined organization. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, in conclusion, moved that the 
Order for the Second Reading of the Bill 
be discharged. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he rose to express 
his satisfaction at the course taken by the 
hon Gentleman in withdrawing the Bill. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
there was no intention on the part of any 
of the opponents of the Bill to make a 
personal attack upon him, or throw any 
aspersions upon him for the course he had 
taken. On the contrary, they were ready 
to acknowledge the temperate manner in 
which the hon. Gentleman generally dealt 
with these subjects. The hon. Gentleman 
had always advocated the views which he 
entertained on the subject of those endowed 
schools in the most fair and candid manner. 
The present measure was, however, he 
thought, even more objectionable than any 
of those which he had previously introduced 
on the subject, and he would further say 
that he (Mr. Selwyn) must protest against 
the Ilminster case, which they had all 
hoped was dead and buried, being again 
dragged forward. The Judges on the 


Ilminster case did not lay down any gene- 
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ral rule ; but, on the contrary, simply reeog- 
nising the existing rule, which had been 
fairly and impartially acted upon for many 
years, they applied it to the circumstances 
of the case before them. He trusted that 
the Bill would not be re-introduced. The 
House had been engaged in these religious 
discussions with very little profit or useful 
result, and he hoped that in future the 
labours of the hon. Gentleman and the 
dissenting body would be directed to ques- 
tions more likely to prove beneficial to 
the masses of the population. He hoped, 
judging from the course the hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken in withdrawing thig 
Bill, that it was not enthusiastic or vision- 
ary to anticipate that they were really 
approaching the end of these controversies. 
At any rate, he trusted that if any mea- 
sure was to be introduced upon the sub- 
ject hereafter, it would be introduced in 
a very different spirit from that which 
characterized the present Bill. So far as 
the remark that the Petitions against the 
present Bill were the result of a systematic 
organization was concerned, he would say 
that Petitions had been presented against 
it from the two Universities and other 
bodies which were not open to the insinu- 
ation which that remark would convey. 
With no party feeling then, but with every 
desire to act justly, he begged to second 
the Motion for the discharge of the Order 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. DILWYN pon dul that he had 
not alluded to any discourteous attack upon 
him in the House, but to what had taken 
place out of doors, 

Mr. LOWE said, that he regretted 
very much that the Bill had ever been 
introduced, and was therefore glad that 
it was about to be withdrawn. The hon. 
Member said that the object of the Bill 
was to promote civil and religious liberty. 
He would just point out that under the 
provisions of this Bill a Dissenter might 
found a school for the benefit of Dissent- 
ers, and it might be preserved for their 
benefit; but if a king founded a school 
for the benefit of the Church of England, 
it could not be preserved for the benefit 
of the Church. Speaking from experi- 
ence, he would say, that if the end which 
the hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
the measure sought to attain was the pro- 
motion of tolerant views between Church- 
men and Dissenters, he had taken a course 
in proposing such a measure eminently 
calculated to defeat that object. In his 
official capacity he was every day dealing 
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with parties who were drawing up regula- 
tions for the management of schools con- 
nected with the Church of England. These 
parties wished to establish regulations 
which would virtually exclude Dissenters, 
and the great difficulty with which the 
Committee of Council had to contend in 
the case of those endowments, in order to 
secure a spirit of reasonable toleration 
towards Dissenters was, that those who 
were opposed to action in that direction 
were able to point to proposals which went 
so far as that of the hon. Gentleman. If, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman would duly 
consider how much damage he did to a 
cause which he believed him to have really 
at heart, by making such proposals, he felt 
assured he would deem it to be his duty 
not to continue to press them upon the at- 
tention of the House. 
Lorpv HENLEY said, he rose to ex- 
arp a hope, that notwithstanding what 
ad fallen from the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation, the 
hon. Member for Swansea would introduce 
the Bill in the next Session. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had misrepre- 
sented the object of the Bill, which was 
not to create ill-feeling between Church- 
men and Dissenters, but to place the law 
with reference to endowed schools on a fair 
and reasonable footing. As an instance of 
the way in which the law now operated, 
he might mention the case of a grammar 
school in Northampton which had been 
founded many years ago, nothing having 
been said in the foundation deed as to the 
religion which should be taught in it. Sub- 
sequently the income of the school had 
been augmented by the diversion of other 
charities, and upon none of the occasions 
of such diversion was there anything said 
on the subject. Now, it seemed that the 
Attorney General had the power of framing 
rules for the management of the schools, 
and in accordance with a rule lately made, 
it was laid down that both the head and 
second master should be members of the 
Chureh of England. That rule, it would 
at once be seen, operated harshly in the 
ease of Dissenters, with reference to whose 
exclusion from those situations nothing 
whatever was said in the deed of founda- 
tion. He hoped that in a future year the 
hon. Member for Swansea would bring on 
a bill to eet the law right in that respect. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
not have made any remark, bad it not been 
for the parting kick which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given the Bill. The right 


Mr. Lowe 
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hon. Gentleman said that measures of the 
kind tended to prevent the settlement of 
religious disputes between Churchmen and 
Dissenters ; but he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
could conceive nothing more likely to 
prevent the settlement of such questions 
than the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The people of the country 
generally would look with great suspicion 
upon that course, when they found a right 
hon. Gentleman who had obtained his pre- 
sent position in the House by advocating 
the claims of the Dissenters to civil and 
religious liberty, so far forsaking that po- 
sition as to talk of toleration as the only 
object the Dissenters had in view. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it was a mere 
personal objection that was raised to the 
Bill. It was a moderate measure, and was 
only intended to abolish an insult ; no in- 
terest of the Charch was affected by it. It 
was by moving ecclesiastical and spiritual 
hatred that the Bill had been defeated. 


Order discharged : —Bill withdrawn. 


NAVY PRIZE MONEY, &e. BILL. 
[Britt 147.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Srr JOHN HAY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, stated, that its object 
was to restore to naval officers the right of 
appointing agents to take charge of their 
interests in regard to prize money and 
bounties, of which they were deprived in 
the year 1854, when the duty of protecting 
them was cast upon the Accountant 
General. It was at that time alleged that 
the interests of officers and crews would 
not be so well protected by that officer as 
by agents whom they themselves appointed 
and whose remuneration would depend 
upon the amount of prize money recovered. 
To prove the soundness of that objection, 
he would contrast what was done in the 
ease of the capture of St. Jean d’ Acre with 
what had occurred with regard to the 
Kertch prize money. St. Jean d’Acre 
was captured in the year 1840, an agent 
was appointed by the captors, and the 
Government, to avoid going into the 
Admiralty Court, at once paid over a sum 
of £70,000, out of which the agent re- 
ceived a commission of 3 per cent. With 
regard to the Kertch prize, in the year 
1857 there was great difficulty in getting 
the case taken into court, owing to there 
being no provision for the payment of the 
agent. Finally, himself and Commodore 
Wilmot, who were afterwards joined by 
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Captain Mends, asked Mr. Ommanney to 
take the case into court. Mr. Ommanney 
did not see his way to any remuneration ; 
but out of personal friendship to them he 
endeavoured to take the case into court; 
but he did not succeed. Last year the 
Government was, by the action of tlie 
House, compelled to allow the matter to 
be brought before a court, and in order 
to avoid foreign complications and save 
money, they offered to pay £85,000. Mr. 
Ommanney, who had been actively en- 
gaged on behalf of the captors for six 
years, made a claim to be allowed 24 per 
cent. The Treasury, however, said that 
they could not give away the money of the 
captors, but the Admiralty offered to give 
Mr. Ommanney £500 for his remuneration. 
Even though himself, Commodore Wilmot, 
and Captain Mends were to give up their 
own shares in this prize—about £200 each 
—there would still remain £1,000 due to 
Mr. Ommanney for his commission, which 
they could only raise by writing letters to 
10,000 or 12,000 of the individual captors. 
Last year, when this subject was before 
the House, he was informed by the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitehead) that 
the Government were not prepared to bring 
in any Bill; but that if he would frame a 
measure, they would examine it. The Bill 
was drawn, and after communication with 
Mr. Romaine, Mr. Rothery, and other 
officials, alterations were introduced into 
it. At the request of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, who himself 
promised to introduce a measure, he post- 
poned the introduction of this Bill until 
after Whitsuntide, and it was then read a 
first time without opposition. He now 
found that the Admiralty entertained some 
objections to certain provisions of the Bill, 
and he had given notice of Amendments 
in Committee to meet some of those objec- 
tions. He understood that some of the 
legal officials objected to the title, ‘A Bill 
for facilitating the distribution of Prize 
Money,” because they said that no such 
facilities were required. ‘This he certainly 
could not admit, but he should not refuse 
to amend the title of the Bill. The Admi- 
ralty were anxious, that until distribution 
took place, the money should remain in the 
hands of the Accountant General unpro- 
ductive. This, he thought, was undesir- 
able. In some cases the interest of money 
which had been invested had paid all the 
expenses and left a small sum over; and 
as his measure provided that the money 
should only be invested in the public funds 
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or stocks in Great Britain and Ireland, he 
did not see that any valid objection could 
be raised to it. The officers of the Admi- 
ralty were very anxious that the sale of 
prizes should be left to the Marshal of the 
Court of Admiralty. In his opinion the 
interests of the captors would be better 
attended to by the agent, to whose advan- 
tage it would be to get as large a price as 
possible; and as the money would never 
come into his hands, but would be paid 
immediately to the Accountant General, 
there could be no reason why the whole 
matter should not be left to him. He could 
mention many instances besides that of 
Kertch in which captors had. suffered 
under the existing law. He believed that 
every one would admit that this Bill, with 
the Amendments which he was prepared 
to introduce into it, would be a step in the 
right direction. He therefore trusted that 
this measure would be allowed to pass, in 
order that it might stop the gap until the 
Admiralty Bill was produced, and that the 
interests of the navy might not be allowed 
to suffer for want of legislation, which the 
Admiralty ought to have undertaken, but 
in regard to which they had neglected their 
duty. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read a 
second time.—( Sir John Hay.) 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would give his hon. and gallant Friend 
the greatest credit for the zeal and indus- 
try which he had displayed in prepanng 
this Bill, which showed that he was as 
good a lawyer as he was a sea captain, and 
for which the navy generally would be 
very grateful to him. He should have been 
very glad to support the Bill with certain 
Amendments, if he had not been assured 
by his legal advisers that it would be in- 
jurious to the public interests that a Bill 
dealing with a small portion of naval prize 
business should be thrown on the top of a 
vast number of Acts of Parliament with 
which it might possibly interfere, and 
which, in dealing with the subject, ought 
to be very carefully examined, especially 
when the legal advisers of the Admiralty 
were preparing a Bill with the view of 
putting the important subject of prize on 
a satisfactory footing, repealing certain of 
these Acts and consolidating the others. 
To show that the matter was attended 
with great difficulty, he would refer to a 
Report made by Mr. Rothery, the Regis- 
trar of the Court of Admiralty, on the 
20th of May last, in which that gentleman 
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stated that “‘the Acts relating to the sub- 
ject were exceedingly numerous, ranging 
from the reign of Queen Anne to the late 
war with Russia,” and that many of them 
had unquestionably expired, spent, or 
otherwise obsolete, while in the case of 
others it was extremely difficult to say 
what provisions were in force and how far 
they might safely be repealed. As an 
instance of the latter class of Acts, Mr. 
Rothery referred to the 45 Geo. III., which 
had been partially repealed, and re-enacted 
by a great number of other Acts passed in 
the same reign, and in the reigns of George 
IV. and William IV., thus producing a 
state of confusion which rendered the work 
of consolidation one of great difficulty. At 
that moment there was no immediate ne- 
cessity for legislation upon the subject. If 
they were at war, he could understand that 
it might be desirable to pass this Bill; but, 
under existing circumstances, he thought it 
would be more for the convenience of the 
service itself, instead of passing a Bill 
which was to remain in force for only six 
months, and which would not reach the 
foreign stations until it was about to be 
repealed, to wait for the general measure, 
which he had no doubt would be ready at 
the beginning of next Session. He wished 
that the lawyers could be made to carry a 
little more sail; but, nevertheless, it was 
eminently a legal question, and he did not 
think that it was safe for his hon. and 
gallant Friend, however eminent might be 
the legal gentlemen who had assisted him, 
to press on the measure, when the work had 
been undertaken by the Government, who 
were as anxious as he was that the law 
should be amended. He would not enter 
into a discussion of the details of the mea- 
sure, although he was informed that there 
was hardly a single clause in it which 
would not require alteration. The Bill 
could not affect the question of the remu- 
neration of Mr. Ommanney, or the distribu- 
tion of the Kertch prize money; and he 
hoped that the assurance which he had 
given to his hon. and gallant Friend that 
the Admiralty were endeavouring to push 
forward their Bill, and that he had every 
reason to believe that it would be laid 
upon the table immediately after the meet- 
ing of Parliament next year, would induce 
him not to press the measure, but rather to 
go to the Admiralty and assist them in the 
work which they had undertaken. 


Mr. G. HARDY said, that he did not | 


know much about the subject, but he cer- 
tainly was not satisfied with the remarks 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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of the noble Lord. It was admitted that 
the law was in an unsatisfactory state as 
regarded the captors of prizes, there being 
great delay in the captors getting the 
money to which they were entitled. The 
manner in which the distribution of the 
Kertch prize money to the soldiers and 
sailors was delayed was not at all credit. 
able to this country. The measuré a 
peared to him to be a very simple Bill, and 
one the value of which was in no way 
affected by the observations of the noble 
Lord. Its object was simply to adopt the 
natural course of enabling eaptors to ap. 
point an agent, and to provide that he 
should be remunerated by a payment at the 
rate of 2} per cent. out of the funds which 
he received. He trusted that the House 
would not be deterred from reading the 
Bill a second time by the promise of a con- 
solidation of the law upon the subject, 
The work of consolidation would not be 
impeded, but rather facilitated, by a decla- 
ration in favour of the principle that the 
captors of vessels should be entitled to 
appoint an agent who might act for them, 
Consolidations, too, were often attended 
with many delays, and a promised consoli- 
dation ought not to be allowed to interfere 
with such # measure as this, which was 
a simple remedy for a simple grievance. 
The noble Lord said that the Bill would 
not come into operation in time to produce 
any advantage. It was, however, possible 
that before the meeting of Parliqment next 
year the navy might be called upon to 
make captures; and as the provisions of 
the measure referred to bounties as well as 
to prizes, it would at once apply to all 
bounties payable for the capture of slavers, 
He hoped that the House would agree to 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he fully appre- 
ciated the motives of the hon. and gallant 
Officer, between whom and the Admiralty 
there was no substantial difference. The 
only question the House had to consider 
was, as to the best mode of attaining the 
object which both had in view; whether it 
would be better to pass the Bill, which the 
hon. Gentleman himself said was a mere 
stop-gap, or to wait until the next Session 
in order that a well-considered measure, 
consvlidating all the former Acts, might 
be passed. Almost all the difficulties which 
were now experienced in regard to legis- 
lation arose from the practice of passing 
stop-gaps. Not only were there in existence, 
as Mr. Rothery had said, fifty or sixty 
statutes upon the subject ; but when Mr. 
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Riley, the gentleman who prepared Bills 
for the Admiralty, examined the subject, 
he found that there were a great many 
other Acts, all of which would have to be 
considered with a view of ascertaining 
whether they were obsolete or repealed 
or still in existence, and it was that cir. 
eumstance which had prevented Mr. Riley, 
with all his diligence and industry, from 
preparing that year a Bill which would be 
satisfactory to the House and to the coun- 
try. The measure before the House was 
in some respects consistent, in many in- 
consistent, with previous Acts. If it were | 
passed into law, questions must continually | 
arise as to how far those Acts were vir- 
tually or actually repealed. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman seemed not to have con- 
sidered sufficiently the extent to which the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court would 
be affected. He proposed to put the cart 
before the horse; to pay over the proceeds 
of the sale for distribution among the cap- 
tors before the Court had decided whether 
the ship thus sold was lawful prize or not. 
Clause 26 deprived the Admiralty of the 
power of ordering the investment of the 
prize-money, except upon the application 
of the agent for the captors—a change 
for which he was unable to discover any 
valid reason. These and many other 
clauses would require minute criticism if 
the Bill ever got into Committee. But he 
was disposed to believe that it ought not to 
be entertained by the House. It was a 
mere stop-gap, forestalling and taking the 
place of comprehensive legislation on the 
whole question, He was not answerable 
for the course which had been adopted; 
but when the responsible advisers of the 
Government, able and experienced men, 
who were actually engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a measure, said that it was im- 
possible without further consideration to 
digest and consolidate into a perfected 
scheme the various Acts already on the 
statute book, he must say the independent 
legislation which was now pressed on the 
House for its adoption reminded him of the 
proverb, “ The more haste, the less speed.” 
Mr. SELWYN said, he thought it hard 
that his hon. and gallant Friend should be 
accused of haste, when he had pointed out 
that it was not till after repeated promises 
by the Admiralty and repeated delays on 
their part, that he had taken the initiative 
in introducing a measure to Parliament. 
Four objections had been taken to the 
Bill, the first being that it was merely a 
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cular point. He was quite prepared to go 
along with the noble Lord in desiring the 
introduction of a measure to remedy all 
the abuses in the distribution of prize- 
money, for he had heard officers of expe- 
rience declare that in any future war it 
would be difficult to maintain the same dis- 
cipline which had hitherto prevailed, and 
to restrain the men from indiscriminate 
plunder, because they had no longer any 
confidence in the distribution of prize- 
money through the legitimate channels. 
But it was no answer to say, that because 
they could not doeverything by a particu- 
lar Bill, nothing whatever should be done. 
He wished to speak with all possible re- 
spect of the Gentleman (Mr. Riley) on 
whose authority they had been told that 
fifty or sixty Acts of Parliament must be 
studied before legislation on the question 
could be approached. But would tle learn- 
ed Gentleman who had just sat down, or 
anybody else on the Government benches, 
point out in what way any one of those 
Acts of Parliament would be affeeted by 
the present measure? The Bill did not 
propose tu repeal any Act of Parliament ; 
it did not even contain the clause, so fer- 
tile of doubt and difficulty to be found in 
many acts of Parliament, repealing any 
portions of previous Acts which might be 
inconsistent with itself. To the prineiple 
of the Bill no objection whatever had been 
made; and as to verbal criticism on sueh 
points as the substitution of the word 
‘“* Paymaster ” for *‘ Accountant-General,”’ 
he gave his learned Friend all the benefit 
to be derived from them. He ventured to 
say, that instead of embarrassing Mr. 
Riley in his preparation of a general mea- 
sure, it would be an advantage to the 
draughtsman to have a distinct expression 
of the opinion of the Legislature on one 
branch of the subject. Then it was 
objected to the Bill that there was no pro- 
bability of war. He was glad to hear the 
noble Lord express his willingness to enter 
into securities tokeep the peace with all the 
world ; but, unfortunately, he could not al- 
ways control circumstances. Besides, ques- 
tions of salvage and bounties would arise 
under the Bill, and there was some pro- 
spect that under the recent treaty with the 
United States captures of slavers would 
become more numerous. The fourth ob- 
jeetion to the Bill he had been really asto- 
nished to hear. It was said, the details of 
the measure could not be made known on 
distant stations for a considerable period. 
Was the large Government Bill, when car- 
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ried next year, to fly out with any greater 
rapidity? The noble Lord must have been 
very hard pushed for objections when he 
resorted to such a transparent argument. 
He hoped the House would not refuse to 
apply a practical remedy to a clear griev- 
ance, and that, if it could not aid their sol- 
diers, it would, at least, do justice to their 
sailors. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there was no 
charge of undue haste against the hon. and 
gallant Member. The question was simply, 
whether the House would think it neces- 
sary to enter into the details of a measure, 
the Board of Admiralty having already 
under their consideration the details of a 
much more comprehensive Bill, which they 
had determined to bring before the House. 
It was not the fault of his noble Friend 
that the Bill had not been laid upon the 
table of the House; it was only recently 
that the Government learnt it would be un- 
wise to press it during the present Session. 
The Admiralty were acting solely upon 
the representations of their professional 
advisers, and he had no doubt his noble 
Friend would give a pledge that the Bill 
should be introduced very early in the next 
Session. No pressing necessity for legis. 
lation at an earlier period had been estab- 
lished. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the opposition of the Government had re- 
solved itself into a struggle, not against 
the principle of the Bill, but simply for 
delay. He believed that there were im- 
portant interests concerned in the speedy 
settlement of the question. In addition to 
the increased capture of slavers which might 
be anticipated within the next two years, 
in consequence of the Treaty. with the 
United States for the suppression of the 
slave trade, they were engaged in sup- 
angen piracy in the Gulf of Borneo, and 

ad eight or ten vessels upon that station. 
If they could only succeed in putting their 
hands upon the depdts there, the amount 
of prize-money would be considerable. If 
the Government were really in earnest in 
amending the law, they ought to have given 
the necessary instructions last year, imme- 
diately after they promised to bring in a 
Bill. Instead of that, he was told the in- 
structions did not reach Mr. Rothery till 
the month of January. Could there be a 
graver reflection upon the heads of Depart- 
ments than the fact that they suffered 
sixty or eighty obsolete Acts to encumber 
the statute book on a matter of such vital 
consequence to the efficiency of the navy ? 
Hr. Selwyn 
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In 1854 the Act which it was sought to 
get rid of passed through the Houses of 
Lords and Commons with indecent haste, 
Very shortly afterwards a midshipman of 
the James Watt brought home a prize, 
and on landing in London with his crew of 
fifteen men found himself without means 
of subsistence. On applying at the Admi- 
ralty, he was told that the hunger of the 
party would be satisfied and shelter pro- 
vided for them when the proceeds of the 
prize had been realized. Such were the 
first-fruits of a naval administration of 
which, speaking advisedly, he ventured to 
say, that in the course of its existence it 
had done more harm to the navy of Eng- 
land than ever was done by the French, 
A precisely similar case to that which he 
had just mentioned occurred to an officer 
and prize crew belonging to the Euryalus, 
Under the old law. the officer in charge 
would have been consigned to an agent, 
who would have made the necessary ad. 
vances. In those cases, supposing the 
prize to have been disabled by stress of 
weather, he wished to know on whom a 
bottomry bond for repairs would be drawn ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, these 
were not questions for a Prize Court. 
Application ought to be made to the Ad- 
miralty. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he admitted that a prize might be victualled 
from » guardship, say, at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but a bottomry bond could not be 
drawn upon men. Under the old Act the 
officer in charge would draw upon the con- 
signee of the vessel, as in an ordinary 
mercantile transaction. In the debate 
in the House of Lords, in 1854, Lord 
Brougham bore testimony to the invaluable 
services of the prize agents, and expressed 
apprehensions, which the result only too 
well justified, regarding the change of sys- 
tem. Those agents had sometimes suc- 
ceeded in establishing the claims of the 
captors where these were disputed by the 
Government. The Kertch and Yenikale 
prize money, which had been so long out- 
standing, was ultimately got in by an 
agent, and the Government now refused 
to allow that gentleman any fair amount 
of commission which he claimed. He did 
not think the Admiralty had made out any 
ease for delay. He quite conceded the 
advisability of removing obsolete statutes, 
and of going into the Admiralty regulations 
so as to have them condensed. At present 
officers were placed in a position of the 
greatest difficulty, and were often mulcted 
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jn their pay for faults of which any one 
might be guilty. He gave his ardent sup- 

rt to the Motion of his gallant Friend, 
and advised him very strongly to take the 
sense of the House upon it. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he was at a loss 
to understand why, when the facts were 
undoubted, the Government should want 
six or twelve months more to maunder over 
old Acts of Parliament. He hoped that 
the discussion which had taken place might 
have the effect of calling attention to the 
abuses in the distribution of military prize 
money, which were just as flagrant as in 
the navy. Only the other day he received 
a letter, extremely well written, from a man 
who stated that he had been walking about 
the streets for a week in a state bordering 
on starvation, although money had been 
due to him by the Government ever since 
the Kertch and Yenikale expedition. In 
many cases prize money remained unpaid 
for ten or twelve years; whole families 
sometimes starved before their proportions 
could be obtained. Burmah, Lucknow, 
Delhi, the Deecan, —not one of these names 
could be meutioned without recalling scan- 
dals of the worst kind. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would not oppose the evident wish of the 
House, but would allow the Bill to be read 
a second time, and bring forward his 
Amendments in Committee. At the same 
time, he felt bound to warn the House, that 
it was assuming a responsibility which pro- 
perly belonged to the Government. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL. 
[Britt 124.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’ 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, the object 
which the measure contemplated, that of 
checking the presentation of frivolous Pe- 
titions, was undoubtedly beneficial; but it 
was necessary to surround the Bill with 
some precautions, otherwise it might dis- 
courage the presentation of bond fide Pe- 
titions. Considering the importance of the 
subject, and the number of Amendments 
which it was proposed to introduce, he 
thought it would be better that the Bill 
should be committed pro formd, in order 
that when reprinted it might be referred 
to a Select Committee composed of gentle- 
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| men of experience in election inquiries. In 
‘any case he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
‘would not ask them then to go into the 
, details of the measure. 

Mr. HUNT said, the opportunities at 
_ the disposal of private Members were very 
‘limited, and he was therefore indisposed 
to accede to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. There ought not to be 
the least difficulty in proceeding with the 
consideration of the Bill, to the second 
reading of which, when it was last before 
the House, no opposition had been offered. 
He had eagerly caught at every suggestion 
for its improvement. The Amendments 
on the paper were no doubt extensive, but 
some had been rendered necessary in order 
to carry out alterations which the Govern- 
ment had itself suggested. He had gone 
through the Bill, clause by clause, with 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney- 
General, and was under the impression 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
assented to the Clauses and the Amend- 
ments. To refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, would be to postpone it to 
another Session ; and he therefore trusted 
that the House would consent to go into 
Committee on the Bill at once. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, the 
Bill might have the effect of preventing the 
presentation of some vexatious Petitions, 
but it might also prevent the presentation 
of some which were of bond fide character. 
He hoped the Bill would not pass without 
further consideration than it had hitherto 
received. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought a 
fair opportunity was afforded for the con- 
sideration of this measure, the principle 
of which had already heen affirmed by the 
House. The necessity for the measure had 
been acknowledged for many years, and he 
therefore hoped to see it passed at once. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he could speak from his own expe- 
rience of the great necessity for some such 
legislation on the subject. In 1859 he was 
returned for Sandwich. A few days after 

the election a carriage containing some 

Conservative agents came over from Dover, 
jand the result was a Petition against his 
return. When he accepted office, and went 
down for re-election, the Conservative party 
in the borough repudiated all knowledge of 
the Petition which was then hanging over 
his head. Certain parties, however, who 
opposed his return, issued a placard adopt- 
ing in effect the charges made against him 
in the Election Petition. He brought an 
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action against those persons for libel, and 
but for that accident he should have had 
no opportunity of proving his innocence of 
the charges of corrupt practices, because 
the Petition against his return was with- 
drawn. There ought to be a Committee 
to take cognizance of Election Petitions, 
not only on their withdrawal, as was pro- 
posed by the hon. Member (Mr. Hunt), 
but on their presentation. Such a Com- 
mittee should act as a sort of grand jury, 
to see whether there was a primd facie 
ease for proceeding with the Petition. It 


Marriages Registration 


would be the duty of such a Committee 


to see that the person who made such a 
charge was not a man of straw, as fre- 
quently happened, and also to compel him 
to come forward and make an affidavit that 
he had some grounds for his allegation. 
No one gained by the present system but a 
class of of men who made a trade of such 
= He trusted something would 

done before another general election, 
to check a system that was unfair both 
to Members and constituencies, and which 
neither added to the dignity of the House, 
nor the character of its proceedings. 

Sin WILLIAM MILES said, he thought 
that was a very fair opportunity for eon- 
sidering the details of the Bill. The At- 
torney General was present, and he hoped 
the House would at once go into Com- 
mittee, and consider the matter clause by 
clause. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that if the Govern- 
ment would not do their duty, and incur 
the responsibility of bringing in such a 
Bill, it was necessary that any measure 
introduced by a private Member should be 
very carefully examined. There was a 
good deal in the law relating to election 
Petitions which was of a very minute and 
technical character, and he moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ** That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “the Bill 
be committed to a Select Committee,”"— 
—(Mr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
92: Majority 1. 

Words added. 


Mr. HUNT said, that as the House had 
determined that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee, he trusted that no 


Mr. 


‘natchbull-Hugessen 
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time would be lost, so that the House 
might have an opportunity of discussing 
the Bill before the close of the Session. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he had not 
voted for the Amendment in order to de 
feat the Bill. The House had, however, 
never passed a@ measure on the subject 
without first referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill committed"to a Select Committee ; 
and on June 18 Committee nominated, 


MARRIAGES REGISTRATION (IRELAND) 
(re-committed) BILL [Mr. Monsgu1}, 


{BILL 118.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses | to 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Provision for Marriages not 
within Provisions of 7 & & Vict., ¢. 81). 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said that 
the Bill was one which enabled Roman 
Catholic marriages to be registered in a 
most exceptional manner. In England 
the registration of the marriages of Roman 
Catholics took place under the general law 
applicable to all classes of Dissenters. But 
by the Bill, as soon as a marriage had 
been celebrated in a Roman Catholic 
church in whatever form, the State was to 
register the marriage as lawful. It was 
said that the Bill was borrowed from the 
Scottish law, but in Scotland the bans 
were publish in the parish church, and 
other securities were taken. Under the 
Bill there was no provision of bans, no 
notice or security that the parties were of 
full age, or, if under age, that the con- 
sent of their parents had been obtained, 
He had given notice of several Amend- 
ments to cure these defects, which might 
be summed up in the provision that 
the parties married should be themselves 
their own registrars, and that the mar- 
riage law for Roman Catholics in Ireland 
should be similar to that of this country. 
The consequence of passing the Bill would 
be that marriages would be solemnized 
without preliminary examination, with- 
out proof of consent of the parents, 
and without evidence of the age of the 
parties. He would admit that the non- 
existence of any registration of Roman 
Catholic marriages was a blot upon the 
present social system of Ireland, yet he 
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contended that the State ought to take 
recautions which were neglected by the 
Bill. He begged to move, in page 2, line 35, 
after ‘‘ same ”’ to insert “ one of.” 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 35, 
after ** same ”’ to insert ** one of,’’—( Sir 
Edward Grogan.) 


Lorp NAAS said, he should oppose the 


Amendment. He was not very sanguine 


that any Member of that House would | 


live to see the marriage law of England 
and Ireland assimilated, and his right hon. 
Friend, therefore, proposed to deal with 
the existing law in a manner which he 
believed would meet the wishes and the 
wants of the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland. There was no proposal in the 
Bill which would throw any impediment in 
the way of future legislation. Speaking 
as a sincere member of the Establish 
Church, and wishing to see that Church 
maintained exactly in her present position, 
he could not see any danger in this Bill. 
It could not render legal marriages which 
were otherwise illegal. 
it might place an effectual check on an 
objectionable kind of marriage. The 
Amendments, however, which had been 
proposed would affect the whole law of 
marriage in Ireland and open up the whole 
question. He did not think the Committee 
would consent to enter into such a discus- 
sion. Believing that the Bill would have 
a beneficial effect, he trusted that the 
Committee would consent to proceed with 
the consideration of its provisions. 

Question put, ‘*That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 31; 
Noes 105 ; Majority 74. 

Sim EDWARD GROGAN said, after 
that expression of opinion on the part of 
the Committee, he would not move his 
other Amendments. 

Mr. VANCE said, he hoped that the 
Bill would be dealt with in a different way 
when it went to another place. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remaining 
Clauses. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° to morrow. 


CIVIL BILL COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL 138.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. O’'HAGAN said, the courts which 
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On the contrary, | 
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the Bill proposed to amend were among 
the most popular and useful institutions 
in Ireland. Their jurisdiction had grown, 
from time to time, from a very small one 
to a very extensive one; and it now ex- 
tended from £10 to £40, and in some 
cases reached £100; and it was therefore 
most important that the decisions and pro- 
cesses should be carried out with a due 
regard to the interests of the public. But 
he regretted to say that the system which 
had theretofore existed, and still existed, 
was not a satisfactory system. Some 
hundred thousands of decrees were pro- 
nounced in these county courts in Ireland 
in the course of a year. There were eject- 
ment decrees to the extent of many thou- 
|sands. That being so, it was found that 
| the sub-sheriff of the county, who executed 





| the process in the name of the high sheriff, 
| was perfectly incapable of discharging his 
duties in a multitude of cases. Therefore, 
| the plaintiff, at his own peril, had been 
allowed to appoint the bailiff to execute 
| the decrees of the courts, and this had led 
to great abuses, It was found that the 
bailiffs so appointed were men of no pro- 
perty, and bad character; not being 
responsible to the court, they extorted 
money from the plaintiff for the execution 
of the decree. The bailiff thus obtained 
a large portion of the money for which 
the decree was issued. For instauce, £4 
had been expended for the execution of a 
decree for £20, and in other cases £2 or 
£3; the plaintiff having no protection. 
| It happened, also, that the bailiff, having 
,no character to lose, after extorting money 
|from the plaintiff, betrayed him to the 
defendant. Having got a large sum of 
|money from the plaintiff to execute the 
decree, he took a sum of money from the 
defendant to neglect the performance of 
the duty for which he had been so highly 
, paid. The bailiff, also, very often did his 
‘duty thoughtlessly and recklessly, and 
consequently, a large proportion of the 
| criminal business of the courts in Ireland 
‘was composed of cases of assault and res- 
cue, in consequence of the employment of 
| such men. Complaints of the operation of 
the system were universal, and it was 
absolutely necessary that something should 
be done to protect the poor, and to secure 
process being properly carried out. As a 


remedy for the evil, it was proposed 
that, as in the case of the English county 
courts, a high bailiff should be appointed 
in each Irish county court, for the pur- 
pose of executing faithfully the process of 
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the court. In England, the high bailiff} which might be considered in Committee, 


was appointed by the Judge of the county 


| The precedent of the English courts had 


court, and in Ireland it was proposed that | been followed in that respect, and it was 


the chairman of quarter sessions should | thought better to follow that than to place 


appoint the high bailiff. A salary of 


£250 to £300 a year would be given to 
the high bailiff; and in large counties, 
such as Cork and Tipperary, it might be 
necessary to appoint two such officers. 
The high bailiff would be required to give 
substantial security for the execution of 
the process by himself and his bailiffs. 
He would appoint his bailiffs at his own 
peril, and would be responsible for their 
default and misconduct as well as for his 
own; he would be obliged, however, to 
execute in person every ejectment decree 
of the Civil Bill Court. They proposed to 
defray the expense by putting stamps on 
the process of the court to the extent of 
the fees payable at present to the sheriffs ; 
and, as a sufficient sum would not be thus 
obtained, it was also proposed that there 
should be a progressive rate of stamp duty 
in proportion to the amount of the debt 
for which the decree was obtained. In 
that way a sufficient sum would be ob- 
tained to pay the salaries of the high 
bailiffs. It was desirable in this matter, 
as in others, to assimilate the law of 
Ireland to that of England; and as what 
was proposed had worked well in the 
latter, there was no reason why it should 
not do so inthe former. That, however, 
was not the only provision in the Bill. At 
present, a landlord was precluded from 
seizing the growing crop of any of his 
tenants; while a person who had a civil 
bill decree could seize it. That state of 
things led to very great mischief —potatoes, 
cabbages, and so on being often seized for 
small debts, and the landlord being, per- 
haps, deprived of his rent. It was pro- 
posed by the Bill to abolish the ordinary 
ereditor’s right of seizing the growing 
crop; and he believed the effect of that 
change would be to protect the landlord, 
and at the same time benefit the tenant. 
Among the objections to the Bill was this 
—that the sheriffs would be injured by 
the abolition of their fees. As a matter of 
fact, that was so; but it afforded no ground 
of complaint, the sheriffs being appointed 
annually, and having no vested interest. 
The Bill, if passed, would not come into 
operation till the following February, 
when the present sheriffs would go out 
of office. The appointment of the high 
bailiff by the chairman of quarter sessions 
was also objected to. That was a matter 


Mr. O Hagan 





/a number of new appointments in the 


hands of the Government. He should 
be prepared to listen attentively to any 
Amendments which might be suggested 
in Committee. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that in common 
with every Member of the House he had 
heard with gratification the clear and 
lucid statement of his right hon. and 
learned Friend—but in regard to some es- 
sential matters he could not concur in the 
views expressed by him. He would admit 
that the process under civil bill decrees 
required considerable amendment, but he 
could not concur in the transfer of the admi- 
nistrative jurisdiction from the high sheriff 
to the officers which the Bill proposed to 
create. The legal profession in Ireland 
was, he believed, universally opposed to 
that change, which proceeded on the erro- 
neous assumption that the civil courts in 
Ireland resembled those of England. The 
county court in England was altogether a 
civil court ; whereas these courts in Ire- 
land comprised civil and criminal matters, 
and the sheriff had to be in constant at- 
tendance. If that portion of the Bill 
passed as it stood, the high sheriff and 
the high bailiff would both return jury 
panels at the same sittings of the court, 
and there would be a collision between 
them, which would lead to great incon- 
venience. He was prepared to admit that 
great inconvenience and injury arose from 
the practice of executing a warrant to a 
special bailiff named by the parties, and 
that practice therefore should be abolished ; 
but he was at a loss to know why that 
duty should not be confided to the re- 
cognised authorities—the high and under 
sheriffs. The places to be created would, 
according to the schedule to the Bill, eost 
the country £11,500 a year; but he had 
heard it estimated as high as £22,000, 
and that additional expense was incurred 
in order to carry out an object which he 
considered injudicious, inexpedient, and 
unnecessary. The Bill contained some 
useful provisions, and with respect to one 
clause—that preventing the seizure of 
growing crops under civil bill decrees—he 
hoped the present Session would not pass 
without a measure embodying that pro- 
vision being carried through Parliament. 
He suggested the separation of that 
clause from the Bill, aud would like to 
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see it made the substance of a distinct and it would be much better to pay to him 
Bill, which could be carried, probably, | the money that was proposed to be given 
unanimously through that House. With to a new officer, and thus get rid of the 
respect to the rest of the matter of the! principal difficulty which had arisen. There 
Bill, his opinion was that it was not yet | were three provisions in the Bill which he 
ripe for legislation. It could not be dealt regarded as exceedingly valuable. Those 
with by a Select Committee, and the were the proposed enactment with respect 
Session was now too far advanced to take to the non-seizure of the growing crops, 
that course with any hope of passing the , though he should have been better pleased 
Bill this year. |to see a short Bill by itself introduced on 

Mr. BUTT said, he was disposed to | that subject—the power taken in the Bill 
agree to a certain extent with his hon. of paying the expenses of witnesses—and 
Friend who had just spoken. But there | the authority given to the judge to amend 
was one point to which the attention of | the proceedings, so that justice might not 
the House ought to be directed, and that be defeated by an error arising from mere 
was, that it was impossible to throw the | oversight. Further time, however, was 
duty of executing the civil bill decrees on | required for the consideration of the mea- 
the sheriff, on account of the smallness of sure. There was no analogy between the 
the fees. Now, he could conceive nothing | system of high bailiffs in England and that 
more monstrous than the present system, | proposed in the Bill, for the jurisdiction 
which allowed the writs to be placed in the of English county courts was only civil, 
hands of persons not duly authorized to | whereas the Irish county courts had both 
execute them, who sometimes committed | civil and criminal jurisdiction There was 
the greatest enormities. He considered no conflict or confusion of authority in 
an alteration in that respect essential to| England between the sheriff and high 
the administration of justice in Ireland, | bailiff, but both would certainly arise under 
and he should be sorry indeed if it were the different jurisdiction that existed in 
eee With respect to the expense, Ireland. On the whole, he thought the 

e understood the assent of the Treasury | Bill should be postponed till next year ; but 
to the increased expenditure had been | meantime the Government should deal with 
obtained. No doubt, they ought to do ) the power to seize the growing crops. 
nothing to lower the dignity and power) Sim FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
of the sheriffs ; but the present Bill was sufficient notice had not been given of the 
absolutely necessary to avert a great evil, Bill. It was a subject that the Govern- 
and he had an Amendment which he hoped ment ought to postpone until the grand 
would reserve to the sheriff his present juries in Ireland, who were about to meet, 
power and emoluments. He hoped sin-| should have an opportunity of giving an 
cerely the Bill would not be postponed. opinion on it. 

Cotone. FRENCH said, he believed! . Mn LONGFIELD said, the Government 
that all persons in Ireland would agree | deserved credit for dealing with this im- 
in thinking that it was most desirable to portant subject, but the fact of the import- 
get rid of that class of persons which the ance of the subject was the reason why it 
present Bill proposed to supersede, and to should receive great consideration. Al- 
place the office in respectable hands. He | though his opinion was in favour of special 
preferred for the purpose a high bailiff, as | bailiffs as appointed under the Bill, he eould 
provided by the Bill, to the high sheriff, as | not but forget that the system had been 
suggested by the hon. and learned Member | tried in the Act of 6 & 7 Will. 1V., ¢. 74, 
for the county of Wexford ; and he thought | and bad turned out inoperative, or that 
the appointment should rest with the Go-| it was repealed in the very next year. 
vernment, responsible to Parliament, rather | While cordially supporting the main prin- 
than with the assistant -barristersor sheriffs. ciple of the Bill, he thought that more 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, that the | time should be allowed for its considera- 
sooner the monster abuse arising out of the tion ; and he hoped that if they read the 
existing mode of appvinting bailiffs to exe- Bill a second time, it would not be pressed 
cute civil bill decrees was got rid of the | further during that Session. 
better ; but he did not approve the plan | Mr. LEFROY remarked that he had 
adopted in the present measure for that received communications from various quar- 
ee While a constitutional officer | ters in Ireland which led him to think that 
ike the sub-sheriff was in existence, he | a postponement of the further progress of 
ought to be made to perform his duty; the measure was desirable. 
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Mr. MONSELL said, he had not heard 
any objection to the principle of the Bill. 
Irish Members were well informed on the 
subject ; they knew there was a great 
grievance to be remedied, and he hoped 
they would assent at once to the Motion 
for the second reading. The details might 
be considered in Committee 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON expressed 
the hope, that if the Bill should be post- 


poned till the next Session, the question of | 


the seizure of growing crops would be made 
the subject of a separate measure, to be 
introduced and passed as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he was glad 
that the House was unanimous in feeling 
that the principle of the Bill had been 
most fairly and ably explained by his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. The Bill had been before the 
House several weeks, having been printed 
on the 19th of May, and therefore some 
time had been given to consider it ; and if 
the House would read it a second time, 
they would postpone the Committee till 
Monday week. He believed that the cost 
of carrying out the measure would not ex- 
ceed £11,500, and the Treasury had con- 
sented to the expense on condition of their 
receiving the fees under the Act. With 
respect to the patronage which would be 
created under it, the Government were 
prepared, though reluctantly, to undertake 
it in deference to the opinion of the House. 
The 49th clause was introduced to remove 
a hardship to which a poor occupier was 
subject—namely, the seizure of his crops 
when they were not one-tenth of their 
regular value. If the measure was not 
likely to pass, he would consider the 
propriety of introducing that clause as a, 


separate Bill, but he would not give a 


pledge to that effect. 


Couoxs, DUNNE said, ho did not | 


think the postponement of the Committee | 
till Monday week would allow sufficient | 
time to elicit the opinion of Ireland on the 
much-debated question, That was a date | 
at which most Irish Members would be, 
absent, attending on their assize duties. | 

Lorp NAAS said, the Government | 
would find it impossible to diseuss the Bill 
in Committee on Monday week, owing to 
the pressure of other business. There | 
were objections to the principle of it which 
were worthy of consideration, such as the 
cost which the working of the Bill must 
entail on the country, and the additional 
cost which it must cause to the portion 


Mr. Lefroy 
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themselves. Then there was the expense 
| of witnesses to be thrown on the litigant 
‘parties. Again, the high bailiff would 
have the power of calling out the posse 
comitatus, so that there might be a eol. 
jurisdiction between that official 
jand the high sheriff. He thought the 
| Bill ought to be sent to a Select Committee, 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
(“That the Bill be committed to a Com. 
| mittee of the Whole House.” 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he would move 
that the Bill be referred to a Seleet Com- 
| mittee instead of a Committee of the Whole 
| House. The matters in the Bill, especially 
| those which had reference to the duties of 
| sheriffs, required the greatest consideration, 
| far more than could be given to them late 
_in the evening or at a morning sitting, If 

the Government acceded to his Motton, he 
, would be glad to allow the right hon. Gen. 
!tleman to nominate the Select Committee, 


‘lision of 





Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ** Committee of the Whole House,” 
| in order to add the words “ Select Com- 
| mittee,” —(Mr Longfield, )}—instead there- 


| of, 


} 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he hoped 
the House would not agree to the Motion ; 
and if the time between the present and 
| Monday week should not prove sufficient, 
the Government would name Thursday 
fortnight for the Committee. It would be 
far better to discuss the provisions of the 
Bill in a full House than in a room up- 
stairs. The objections which had been put 
forward would be fully considered by the 
'Government before the House went into 
Committee on Monday week. 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Quee- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 40 ; Noes 
36; Majority 4. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed for Monday 29th of June. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND APPRENTICES PRO- 
TECTION BILL. 

On Motion of Viscount Rarnzam, Bill for the 
Protection of Young Persons under the age of 
sixteen years, engaged as [Domestic Servants and 
Apprentices, ordered to be brought in by Viseount 
RarwxaM and Mr. Bramiss. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 168.] 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS BILL. | henceforth perfurmed by ships of the Royal 


of Vi 





On M +i 


t Raynuam, Bill to regu- | navy ; but that the Indian Government was 


late Corporal Punishment in Schools and else-| to retain a certain portion of the vessels 


where, 
Rayrynam and Mr. Duxtop. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 169.] 


WALMER VESTING BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Harrtnerton, | 
Bill for vesting in Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- | 


d to be brought in by Viscount under its control for the conveyance of 


troops and stores. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
there would be a small local navy for the 
transfer of troops and stores from one part 
of India to another ; but for the general 


tary of State for the War Department certain | naval protection of India—or what might 
Lands and Hereditaments at Walmer, in the | be called Imperial purposes—the Admiralty 


county of Kent, ordered to be brought in by The 
Marquess of Hartincron and the Jupce Apvo- 
caTE. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 170.] 


HOWTH HARBOUR BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peet, Bill for the further , 

improvement of the Harbour of Howth, ordered 

to be brought in by Mr. Pezx and Mr. Muyer 
Gipson. 


INCLOSURE (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brucsz, Bill to authorize the 
Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a Spe- 
cial Report of the Inclosure Commissioners, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir 
Gsorcr Grey. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 167.] 


House adjourned at half 


after Five o'clock. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) * (No. 144); Me- 
tropolis Turnpike Roads Act Amendment * 
(No. 145). 

Second Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental * (No. 130). 

Select Committee — Report— Thames Embank- 
ment (North Side) * (No. 107). 

— Prison Ministers (No. 43 & 146) ; 
leaching and Dyeing Works Act Amendment * 
(No. 29). 

Third Reading—Redemption of Rents (Ireland) 
[u.1.]* (No. 139), and passed ; Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Act Continuance * (No. 138), and 


passed. 


THE INDIAN NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Tae Eartor ELLENBOROUGH wish- 
ed to ask the noble Duke at the head of 
the Admiralty, What arrangements had 
been made between the Admiralty and the 
Indian Government consequent upon the 
abolition of the Indian navy. He under- 
stood that all the war services formerly 





performed by the Indian navy were to be 


| 





at home would provide. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
who was to have the direction and distribu- 
tion of the force ? 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
for all Imperial purposes the direction would 
rest with the Home Government; but the 
Governor General would have power to call 
upon the commanders to do certain duties 
in India. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION 


Tue Duke or RUTLAND rose to put a 
Question relative to the proposed purchase 
of the Exhibition Building. He believed 
that any attempt to adapt a building erect- 
ed for a temporary purpose to a purpose 
totally different from that for which it was 
originally intended could not but signally 
fail. With regard to economy, none of 
their Lordships would deny that the build- 
ing as it stood was not adapted for the pur- 
pose for which it was now required. This 
must be the case, for it was proposed to 
spend £264,000 for the mere purpose of 
altering it so as to make it suitable. It 
was extremely difficult to arrive at the true 
value of a building of this kind ; the only 
manner in which it could be approximated 
was by taking the raw material of the 
building as it stood. Of this raw material 
the bricks were the most valuable. In the 
building as it stood there were 6,000,000 
bricks, and putting these at £1 per thousand 
the whole value of the bricks would be 
£6,000. The timber and iron would hard- 
ly be of equal value, and how the price of 
the building had been got up to £80,000 
he was at a loss to find out. His belief 
was that it would be dear at £30,000, and 
even £20,000. He, therefore, hoped that 
on the ground of economy Her Majesty’s 
Government would not purchase the build- 
ing. With regard to the architectural 
taste of the building, public opinion had so 
entirely condemned it that it was hardly 
necessary to say a word on that point. 

2L 2 
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Certainly, he had not the slightest faith in | 


its being made ornamental by any powers 
of stucco. Close by it there certainly was 
another building, which for enormity of 
hideousness could not be matched in any 

art of any country in the world. In all 
his travels through the manufacturing and 
agricultural districts he had never seen any- 
thing which for ugliness equalled the Ken- 
sington Museum. It had been proposed in 
another place to appoint a permanent official 
who should have the superintendence of the 
Government buildings, and the same sug- 
gestion had been made by the President of 
the Royal Academy. He should very much 
like to see that project carried into execu- 
tion. In the middle of the Horticultural 
Gardens there had recently been erected a 
very handsome statue, by Mr. Durham, to 
the memory of the late Prince Consort, and 
immediately above it it was proposed to 
erect a great national testimonial to his 
merit as the patron of the arts and sciences 
of this country. He submitted that it was 
most desirable, if a large building was to 
be erected in the neighbourhood for the re- 
ception of part of our national collections, 
that there should be some harmony of style 
between the two. His wish would be that 
the whole of that property should be one 
great testimonial to His Royal Highness. 
Instead of taking the bare four walls of 
this building and turning it into a museum, 
he would suggest that his noble Friend 
should take the opinion of some eminent 
architect, or—-what would perhaps be still 
better—submit the design to public compe- 
tition, in order that a building might be 
raised which really would be a second 
memorial worthy of the lamented Prince. 
The Question he wished to put was, Whe- 
ther the noble Earl opposite was aware of 
the nature of the foundations of this build- 
ing ; and whether, in his opinion, it would 
be necessary, in order to make it a per- 
manent structure, to re-drain the whole of 
the ground on which it stood 7 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it is 
hardly necessary to follow my noble Friend 
into all the points into which he has gone. 
He says truly that after the Vote of the 
House of Commons the other night the 
question of the purchase of the land is 
virtually settled. With regard to the ques- 
tion of economy, I really do think it quite 
idle for noble Lords, without any profes- 
sional knowledge, going into these details, 
about how much a certain quantity of bricks 
and iron and timber ought to sell for. I 
believe my noble Friend has ridiculously 


The Duke of Rutland 
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understated their value in this case. The 
course the Government ought to take is to 
get the best professional advice on the sub- 
ject; but I demur to the ealculations of 


}amateuts in this House as to how much 


what the noble Duke calls ‘‘raw materials” 
are worth, With regard to the question 
of taste—I have no pretensions to taste, 
and am sometimes glad that I have not, 
for those who do pretend to have taste 
certainly entertain diametrically opposite 
opinions as to what ought to be. My noble 
Friend, who couples taste and econom 

together, says we ought to pull this build. 
ing down, though one part was universally 
admitted to be admirably suited for its 
purpose. Except by some violent critics 
of a partisan character the picture galleries 
were allowed to be the best ever construct- 
ed—certainly in this country—and I hardly 
know any gallery so well adapted for dis- 
playing a large number of pictures in a 
good light and at the same time accommo- 
dating a large number of people. My 
noble Friend, when he talks of pulling 
down this building, clearing the site—a 
matter of no small expense—and then con- 
structing sixteen acres of a building which 
shall be inharmony with the monument tothe 
Prince Consort—an entirely different thing, 
in my opinion—seems to have entirely lost 
sight of the economy which he coupled 
with taste. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the sum required for putting the pre- 
sent building into a state of complete re- 
pair, and giving it a pleasing appearance, 
would be incomparably smaller than that 
which would be required for pulling it 
down and building another one in its place. 
The noble Duke throws great ridicule on 
the idea of giving the structure an orna- 
mental appearance by means of stucco; 
but there are some buildings in London 
which, it appears to me, are not deficient 
in beauty, and which are faced with stucco. 
The Travellers’ Club is finished in that 
way, and the building of the Royal Insti- 
tation has a very ornamental facing of 
stucco. I should be very glad indeed if 
we could have all our public buildings faced 
with stone; but when we come tv deal 
with large spaces, and with buildings of 
great size, we must be mindful of economy. 
I do not think it would be right to demand 
from the House of Commons the large sums 
which would be required for the erection 
of those palatial edifces if they were to 
be all that could be desired both in mate- 
rial and form; and under these cireum- 





stances I submit that the view taken by 
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the Government cannot be considered an 
unreasonable one. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think that we should have the fullest in- 
formation that can be obtained with refer- 
ence to this subject. I think the Government 
should have obtained that information be- 
fore they put to the House of Commons 
the question as to the purchase of the 
buildings and the purehase of the lands. 
It appears, however, that the Government 
are not in possession of any estimate of the 
comparative economy of improving as 
compared with building. I hope they 
will obtain information on that point, and 
that such information will be laid before 
the House of Commons without prejudice 
to the merits of the whole question. My 
noble Friend (Earl Granville), in speaking 
of the advantages which would arise from 
adopting the present building, referred to 
the expense of pulling down. Without 
going into the merits of the general ques- 
tion, I would ask my noble Friend whether 
the cost of pulling down would not have to 
be defrayed by the contractors? Certain- 
ly I agree with my noble Friend that it 
would be difficult to find any picture gal- 
lery possessing greater advantages in re- 
spect of light and other points than. that 
in the Exhibition Building, apart from the 
question of site. I wish to make an in- 
quiry of my noble Friend, not as a Member 
of this House, but as a Commissioner of 
the Exhibition of 1851. 1 was summoned 
to attend a meeting of the Commissioners 
to sanction an offer of £120,000 for the 
ground, which, at the lowest estimate, is 
worth £250,000. My noble Friend is 
aware that the reason we felt justified in 
accepting so low an offer was, that the site 
was to be applied to the purposes for which 
it was originally intended—to the purposes 
of science and art. I want to know from 
my noble Friend why, of the sum of 
£120,000 so accepted, only £67,000 has 
been asked of the House of Commons this 
year, leaving it to the eaprice of Parlia- 
ment to grant or withhold the balance? I 
am at a loss to account for this, as I had 
understood that the whole of the purchase 
money of the land was to be paid down at 
onee, 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
the first Question of my noble Friend, it is 
true that the contractors are bound to pull 
down the building, if it be not purchased 
by the Government ; but there would be 
the expense of replacing the ground. 


{Jone 18, 1863} 
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that the contractors are bound to replace 
the ground. 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
his other Question, my noble Friend ought 
to call a meeting of the Commissioners and 
put it to them. None of the details were 
entered into at the meeting to which my 
noble Friend refers. They were left open. 
As to the payment of the remainder of the 
purchase money being subject to the ca- 
price of Parliament, it cannot for a moment 
be apprehended, that after sanctioning the 
purchase, the House of Commons would 
refuse next year to vote the sum necessary 
for its completion. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed that the 
noble Earl seemed to base his arguments 
on the value of the building as it stood ; 
but as the contractors were bound to take 
it down if the Government refused to have 
anything to do with it, he thought it could 
be got for the sum named by his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Rutland) £30,000. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I can assure the 
House that the Government have had the 
very best professional opinion as to the 
value of the present building. There would 
be very great difficulty in coming to an 
exact estimate of comparative cost, such 
as that spoken of by my noble Friend op- 
posite (the Earl of Derby), because you 
must decide on the precise character of the 
structure you would erect instead of the 
present building, before you could arrive at 
such an estimate. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, it 
was manifest the Government were in 
favour of keeping the present building. 
Now, as a general rule, it was a very 
disadvantageous thing to buy a building 
erected for temporary purposes to apply 
to a permanent use. If the Government 
bought the old building as a building, they 
would pay much more for it than if they 
purchased it as old materials ; and as the 
contracters were bound to take it down, 
there was no reason why the Government 
should not purchase it as old materials. If 
they dealt with the contractors on this 
footing, the Government would have a 
great advantage, for by disposing of it to 
them the contractors would not be at the 
cost of pulling it down and taking it away. 
He had no intention of saying anything in 
disparagement of professional men, but he 
had observed there was a great tendency 
among them to hang together; and con- 
sequently, when the Government took the 
opinion of the builders, contractors, and 
architects, they ran a great risk of having 
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& unanimous opinion from those parties that 
the building was a good one, and suitable 
to all the purposes to which it was intended 
to apply it. No doubt the picture gallery 
was a very good one; but a good picture 
gallery might be copied in any building 
they might erect. Having seen something 
of buildings, and, as a landed proprietor, 
having built a good deal in small way, his 
decided opinion was that any one who 
undertook to patch up an old and tempo- 
rary building in order to render it hand- 
some and permanent, would have to spend 
a great deal more money than if he rased 
it to the ground and erected a new and 
much superior structure in its stead. 

Tur Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
question whether it was expedient to retain 
the building was, as one of evidence, de- 
pendent on the opinion of professional men, 
and it was futile for persons without pro- 
fessional experience to express an opinion. 
The noble Ear! opposite (the Earl of Hard 
wicke) had laid it down that no building 
erected for temporary purposes could pos- 
sibly be of use for permanent purposes. 
But this depended on the manner in which 
the building had been constructed. Parts 
of such a building might indeed be useless, 
but other parts—such as, in this instance, 
most of the brickwork—might be turned 
with advantage to permanent use. As to 
the value of the materials, although the 
contractor was bound to remove and sell 
them, yet much would depend upon the 
time within which he was bound to do so. 
If he were obliged to pull down and re- 
move the building suddenly, he might have 
to dispose of the materials at an immense 
loss ; whereas if the time were ample, he 
would be able to make much more of them. 
Now, the terms of the arrangement in this 
instance were so vague that the contractor 
would have a long time to dispose of the 
materials. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL—(No. 137.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order): (Zhe Duke of Somerset.) 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was only 
astonished that such a measure should have 
been reserved for the year of Grace 1863. 
He thought the arguments against making 
this Bill compulsory were conclusive. He 
had only one doubt, and that was as to 
the application of the Act by the magis- 


trates at the Quarter Sessions, It would 


The Earl of Hardwicke 
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probably give rise to theological discus. 
sions in a tribunal perhaps of all others 
the least adapted for them, He had no 
doubt whatever, notwithstanding the doubts 
which had been expressed by others, that 
the Act would come into operation in every 
case where it was intended by the framers 
of the measure that it should operate. 

Clause 4 (Keepers of Prisons to registet 
Religion of Prisoners). 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset), 
in moving the second reading of the Bill, 
stated that the object of this clause wag 
to prevent improper communications. Now, 
that was a very vague expression ; and be- 
sides, he (Lord Belmore) thought that the 
machinery provided by the clause was 
hardly sufficient to effect that object, which 
he understood to be, the preventing these 
ministers from attending or visiting pri« 
soners of a denomination differing from 
their own. He did not move this Amend- 
ment in any hostile spirit, for he thought 
that the principle of the Bill was fully 
justified by the speeches of the noble Duke 
and of the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) ; 
but this question seemed to be misunder- 
stood in some quarters. There seemed to 
be an idea that there was some latent 
object in the Bill to subvert the privileges 
of the Chureh of England ; in fact, he had 
seen it stated within the last day or two in 
an article commenting on the noble Earl’s 
(the Earl of Derby’s) speech, ‘* that the 
intention of this measure was to open the 
door for proselytism to the Roman priest- 
hood.”” Now, any person who would take 
the trouble to read the noble Earl’s speech 
candidly and carefully through, must see 
that he, at any rate, had no such intention 
in supporting the Bill. He did not believe 
the noble Duke had any such intention ; and 
certainly, if he (Lord Belmore) had thought 
that there was any such latent object, he 
he would not have given his vote for the 
second reading. At the same time, he 
thought it was better that there should be 
no doubt on the subject, and he therefore 
hoped that the noble Duke would assent to 
the insertion at the end of the clause 
of these words, which he would move—‘“But 
no such minister shall be permitted to 
attend or visit any prisoner belonging to 
any religious denomination differing from 
that to which such minister belongs.” 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET suggested, 
that the Amendment should be postponed 
till the third reading, and in the mean time 
he would consider if it could be inserted. 
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Tue Eart or BELMORE assented to 
this course. 


Further Amendments moved, and nega- 
tived. 

Amendments moved, and (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 

Bill to be read 3*, on Monday next ; 
and to be printed, as amended. (No. 146.) 


VACCINATION.—QUESTION. 


Lorp LYTTELTON asked the Lord 
President, Whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to bring in any 
Measure amending the Vaccination Acts ? 
The country had just passed through 
one of those panics on the subject which 
were of periodical recurrence, and which 
were well known to those connected with 
the administration of the affairs of boards 
of guardians, and which would continue to 
recur while the law was in its present im- 
perfect state. The Act of Parliament on 
the question, which he had introduced, 
like much amateur legislation, was not 
perfect, and he had brought in a Bill 
for its amendment, which passed their 
Lordships’ House without the slightest 
difficulty, but which was rejected by the 
Commons. Since then very little had been 
done. There had been some little further 
legislation, but there was still something 
wanting ; for at this moment, in one or two 
of the smaller kingdoms of Europe, small- 
pox had been entirely eradicated by vacci- 
nation—a result which was far from being 
attained in this country. The Epidemio- 
logical Society, through their President, 
Dr. Babington, offered four suggestions 
for the amendment of the existing state 
of the law, which he thought would be 
well deserving of the favourable considera- 
tion of the Government in dealing with 
the subject. These suggestions were, first, 
that provision should be made for the sys- 
tematic local supervision of vaccination ; se- 
condly, that more effectual means should be 
provided, whereby the local authority might 
ascertain who were or werenot vaccinated in 
the district under their jurisdiction ; thirdly, 
that there should be an extension of the 
age within which vaccination must be per- 
formed in those diatricts in which, from the 
limited population, vaccination from the 
arm could not be maintained periodically ; 
and fourthly, that there should be an ex- 
tension of the powers of the Privy Council 
over local arrangements for vaccination, as 
far as was necessary to secure the more 
effectual maintenance of local supplies of 
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fresh lymph. After having stated those 
recommendations, he had, in conclusion, 
only to ask whether the Government con- 
templated the proposal of any amendment 
of the law during the present or the next 
Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the Go- 
vernment were alive to the importance of 
the subject, and that the expediency of 
Paw an amendment of the existing law 
was under their consideration. 

Lorp LYTTELTON expressed a hope 
that any improvement of the existing sys- 
tem would be extended to Ireland. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT (NORTH SIDE) BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee, with 
Amendments; and Bill committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole Ilouse on Monday next : 
( The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


OFFENCES (SOUTH AFRICA) BILL [H.L. ] 


Returned from the Commons, agreed to, with 
Amendments : Bill, with the Amendments, to be 
printed, (No. 143.) 


CAYMAN ISLANDS BILL [H.L. ] 


Commons’ Amendments considered (according 
to Order), and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
ill To-morrow, a quarter 
betore Five o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civin Service Estimates. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Postmast 
neral (Sale of Land) * [Bill 174]; Howth I 
bour [Bill 175] *. 

Second Reading—Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts [Bill 154]; Mutiny (East India) Act 
Repeal * [ Bill 166] ; Sir Robert Hitcham’s Cha- 
rity * [Bill 160] ; Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161] ; 
Newcastle upon Tyne (Saint Mary Magdalen 
Hospital) [Bill 162]; Stipendiary Magistrates * 

Bill 150). 

Select Committee — on Election Petitions Bill, 
nominated * ( List of Committee). 

Report of Select Committee —'Thames Embank- 
ment (Seuth Side) * [Bill 171], ‘and re-com- 
mitted; Partnership Law Amendment * [Bill 
172), and re-committed. 

Committee—Charitable Uses * [Bill 164]; Militia 
Pay * [Bill 163] ; Land Drainage (Provisional 
Orders) [ Bill 85], on re-committat, 

—Charitable Uses * ; Militia Pay *; Land 
Drainage (Provisional Orders ) [ Bill 173]. 

Third Reading — Marriages Registration (Ireland) 

(Mr. Monsell]* [Bill 118), and passed. 
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LONDON (CITY) TRAFFIC REGULATION 
BILL [Lords}—(by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. AYRTON said, that the object of 
the proposed measure was to set up a pe- 
culiar and exceptional law with respect to 
the regulation of traffic in those parts of 
the metropolis within the City. The powers 
which the law would confer were to be ex- 
ercised by the Court of Aldermen; but if 
the Bill were passed, the result would be 
that the inhabitants of the metropolis at 
large would be placed at the mercy of the 
civic authorities, inasmuch as any one en- 
gaging a cab at Charing Cross, or any 
other part of the town not in the City, 
would find himself subject to a different 
set of regulations from those which pre- 
vailed outside the City boundaries the mo- 
ment he got through Temple Bar. It was 
true that the assent of the Secretary of 
State would be required to the by-laws 
which the Bill would enable the Court of 
Aldermen to frame, before they could be 
put in force; but he, for one, was opposed 
to have authority delegated to the Secre- 
tary of State and a small civie body to 
regulate the traffic of the whole of London. 
The general law on the subject now in ex- 
istence was found satisfactory to nine-tenths 
of the metropolis; and if it did not work so 
well within the City, it was because the au- 
thorities there had not the moral power 
and influence to carry it properly into 
effect. The Bill ought not, he maintained, 
at all events, to be introduced as a private 
Bill, and he should move that it be read 
a second time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months." —( Mr. Ayrton.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Mr. MASSEY said, that he could not 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down, that the Bill ought 
not to be introduced as a private measure. 
He could conceive nothing more pertinent 
to the object of a private Bill than the re- 
gulation by a municipal or local authority 
of the traffic of the streets comprised with- 
in its jurisdiction; and he was surprised 
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to hear such an objection as that come 
from his hon. and learned Friend, who 
avowed himself an- advocate of local self. 
government. The subject was properly 
the subject of a private Bill, and he thought 
that a better private Bill had not been sub, 
mitted to that House during the present 
Session. He very much wished that its 
provisionscould be extended to Westminster; 
for, what with beggars, and prostitutes, and 
street music, and crawling cabs, more was 
endured by the inhabitants than was en. 
dured by the inhabitants of any capital in 
Europe; and he wished that the provisions 
of this Bill could be extended so as to in- 
clude not only the City, but the rest of 
the metropolis. He hoped the House would 
not hesitate to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, and that the Select Committee 
would not impair its provisions. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the House 
would not fail to perceive that the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) was characterized by the hostility he 
showed on every occasion to the corpora- 
tion of the City of London, Considering 
the great inconvenience caused by the ever 
increasing traffic, and that shortly there 
would be three terminal railway stations 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile from 
the Bank, he thought the time had arrived 
when power should be given to the cor- 
poration to regulate the traffic. The com- 
mercial classes looked with great distrust 
on the measure, but he was satisfied the 
Court of Aldermen would exercise the 
power with due deference to public opinion. 
He hoped the Bill would pass, with such 
amendments as might be found desirable. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that he had always 
been in favour of municipal institutions. 
But he did not think it was wise thata 
municipal corporation, which only exercised 
authority over a portion of the metropolis, 
should be allowed to make laws for the 
whole of the metropolis. Yet that was 
what was proposed by the Bill. It eon- 
ferred, with respect to the regulation of 
the weight of waggons and the size of their 
wheels, most arbitrary powers, which if 
exercised would preclude all waggons which 
were not of a specified description from 
going through Temple Bar. The Bill 
ought to have been a public measure, and 
it would then have been referred to a Se- 
lect Committee of fifteen instead of a Se- 
lect Committee of five. A Committee of 
five was the very worst selection ever made 
in the House. It was such a Committee 
that had sanctioned the frightful viaduct 
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just on the other side of London Bridge, the Bill be referred to a Committee of 
and the one which was to be erected over fifteen. 

Ludgate Hill, which were, he contended,’ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

a disgrace to the age. Hethought, how-) yy. Question put, and agreed to 

ever, that the Bill was unnecessary, be- i ‘ pas, ag : 

eause under the present City Police Act| Bill read 2°, and committed, 


the Chief Commissioner of the City Police 
bad the power to make all requisite regu- ie ver ieek 4c ripen gona 


lations for the City traffic. Sm MORTON PETO said, he would 

Mr. COX said, that the power which beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chief Commissioner at present pos- | When he proposes to bring in a Bill on the 
sessed of appointing routes for traffic had | subject of a Loan for Fortifications, and 
reference only to the occasions of. public | whether he proposes to re-commence the 











processions, rejoicings, or illuminations. 
He was of opinion that some measures 
should be taken to regulate the traffic in 
the crowded streets of the metropolis. 
For his own part he had often experi- 
enced great difficulty in getting along them. 
Although the Bill contained some objec- 
tionable clauses, there were others in it 
which he believed would be found most 
useful, and he’should therefore support the 
second reading. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that while 
he admitted the inconvenience of legis- 
lating separately for different parts of the 
metropolis, he thought it would be con- 
trary to precedent to reject the Bill on 
the second reading. He pointed out that 
the operation of this measure would not 
be entirely confined to the City. It might 
be a question whether, after the Bill came 
from the Select Committee, it should not 
be considered by a Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Sim JOHN SHELLEY said, that if 
the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the rest of the metropolis would 
have no locus standi to appear before 
the Committee to show the injury which 
it might inflict upon the outlying dis- 
triets. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that he must pro- 
test against the doctrine that only me- 
tropolitan Members were interested in 
legislation connected with the metropolis. 
When money was required for improve- 
ments hon. Members heard quite a differ- 
ent story. He only recollected one propo- 
sition of an equally modest character, and 
that was when Mr. Train wanted to obtain 
& monopoly of all the thoroughfares in 
England. 

Mr. AYRTON, in consequence of what 
had fallen from the Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department, said he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY begged to give 





Notice that to-morrow he should move that 


| suspended works of the Spithead Forts ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I hope, Sir, 
very shortly to be able to introduce the 
Bill in question. It will be brought in as 
soon as the other business permits, and, 
in doing so, I shall have to explain its 
details. 


EDUCATION—REVISED CODE. 
QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, What con- 
struction is placed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on Articles 150 and 151 of the 
Revised Code, and in what manner those 
Articles will be carried out by the Com- 
mittee of Council; also, whether, in the 
opinion of the Committee of Council, the 
proper time for taking exception in Par- 
liament to a new Minute is within a month 
from the time the Minute is first laid 
upon the table; or, within a month from 
the publication in January, under Article 
151, of any alterations or modifications 
which may have been made? 

Mr. LOWE: The words, Sir, in these 
Articles were not those of the Committee 
of Council originally, but were part of the 
compromise effected by the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
| versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). It 
| Was our duty, before accepting that ecom- 
| promise, to consider these words, and to 
‘puta construction upon them. On the 
faith of that construction we accepted the 
compromise, and have continued to act 
upon it ever since. 1 am afraid I cannot 
make that construction clearer than I did 
the other night, but I will endeavour to 
repeat what I then said. I will take 
Article 151 first. The words are these— 

“In the event of such revision or material 
alteration as mentioned in the last foregoing 

Article, it shall not be lawful to take any action 
thereon until the same shall have been submitted 
to Parliament, and laid on the table of both 
Houses for one calendar month.” 
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That I take to mean, that when we make 
any revision or material alteration in any 
article of the Code, that revision or ma- 
terial alteration must be laid on the table 
of the House for one month before the 
Committee of Council are at liberty to act 
upon it. Article 150 is as follows :— 

“In January of each year, if the Code be re~ 
vised, or any material alteration in it be necessary 
it shall be printed in such a form as to show sepa” 
rately all articles modified or cancelled, and all 
new articles.” 


The words “in January of each year,” 
with which that clause begins, appear to me 
to belong to the middle of the clause : both 

rammar and sense forbid us to read them 
in any other position. The article amounts 
to this—that all the changes in our Minutes 
which have been introduced in the course 
of each year shall in the next January 
be gathered together in one copy, and be 
printed in a manner showing separately 
the articles cancelled or modified. The 
meaning of the two articles appear to me 
to be—first, that we shall not act on any 
Minute till it has been laid for a month 
on the table of this House; and secondly, 
that Parliament and the country shall have 
an opportunity of reviewing not only what 
we did separately on each Minute, but, in 
the aggregate, when the alterations are 
collected, printed, and laid before Parlia- 
ment. That I take to be the construction 
and the whole meaning of those articles. 
I do not find in them anything like the 
meaning which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imply the other night—namely, 
an undertaking that the Committee of 
Council should be prohibited from making 
any new Minutes except in January of 
each year. Such a clause would be attend- 
ed with great inconvenience. The opera- 
tion of all these clauses would have to be 
deferred for another year if they could 
not take effect until January. I will give 
an instance. We had occasion to make a 
Minute in May last, giving assistance to cer- 
tain of our Inspectors. If we had not been 
in a condition to make that Minute until 
January, we should have been left for half a 
year without proper machinery, and great 
inconvenience would have ensued. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks me also what 
is the proper time for taking exception in 
Parliament to a new Minute. Those 
Minutes so made by the Privy Council 
have no force or validity, except so far as 
they meet with the implied assent of Par- 
liament, and therefore it is competent to 
any hon. Member to take exception to any 
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Minute at any time, and it can never bg 
improper for any hon. Member to do 9, 
But if an hon. Member wished to prevent 
a Minute from coming into force altogether, 
the proper time to take exception to 4 
Minute is within a month after the Minute 
has been laid on the table, and has no 
more reference to the period of January 
than to any other period in the course of 
the year. 


FORTIFICATIONS ON BREAN DOWN, 
QUESTION, 


Sm WILLIAM MILES said, he would 
beg to ask the First Minister of the Crown, 
Whether Government has purchased land 
on Brean Down for the purpose of Severn 
defences; and, if so, when Government 
purposes beginning the intended fortifica- 
tions on Brean Down ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
it was true that the Government had 
bought land on Brean Down, upon which 
it was intended to erect a battery. But no 
proposal had as yet been made to Parlia- 
ment on the subject, nor was it intended 
to make any proposal to Parliament until 
the ensuing Session. 


SUB-INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Memorial 
presented on the 28th of April from manu- 
facturers and others in favour of raising 
the pay and allowances of the Sub-In- 
spectors of Factories was still under the 
consideration of Government ; and, if not, 
whether he has any objection to produce it, 
together with a previous Memorial to the 
same effect, and any Correspondence re 
lating thereto? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, sai 
there had been two memorials presen 
on the subject—one from the manufac- 
turers, and the other from the Chief In- 
spectors. Those memorials had been an+ 
swered. There was no objection to lay 
them on the table. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
When he intends to make his Financial 
Statement? 
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accounts are not yet received. I suppose 
hon. Members would wish them to be de- 
livered before I make my statement; and 
until I know when they will be ready, I. 
cannot name the day. 
THE CASE OF PAYMASTER SMALES,. ' 

QUESTION. | 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will lay upon the table of the 
House a Report of the Court Martial on 
Paymaster Smales of the 6th Dragoons, 
together with any paper or memorandum 
eonnected with the trial ? 

Taz Manovess or HARTINGTON, in’ 
reply, said, the proceedings of this Court | 
Martial had been already brought very | 
prominently before the notice of the} 
House, and a great many unauthorized | 
extracts of the evidence had been already | 
published. The subject had been already 
debated in that House, and Mr. Speaker 
had decided that the hon. Member for 
Brighton was in order in reading from , 
papers in his own possession, but which | 
were not generally in the possession of the | 
House. It was perfectly true that the | 
proceedings of the Court Martial had been | 
published in India. Under those circum- | 
stances, the Government had no objection | 
to lay on the table the proceedings of that | 
Court Martial, as well as the observations | 
made by the Commander-in-Chief in India | 
in confirming them. He (the Marquess of | 
Hartington) must add the expression of a 
hope that the House would not be disposed 


to consider this a precedent, or that the | P 


Government, in conceding the production 
of those papers, admitted the principle 
that it was in any way competent or ex- 
pedient for the House to constitute itself 
into a court of criticism upon the proceed- 
ings of legally-constituted Courts Martial. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
know when the Papers would be laid upon 
the table ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON was 
understood to say immediately. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Carrars JERVIS said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
in case of an Officer retiring upon half-pay 
from one of the new Line Regiments, the 
step will be given to the Regiment to 
which he belonged; what course it is in- 
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tended to pursue towards Officers of the 
late European Cavalry for whom there 
were no vacancies in the new Hussar 
Regiments, and who, from the reduction 
of their Regiments, are now thrown wholly 
out of employ ; and why the proposed extra 
annuities to certain Regimental Colonels 
of the Indian Ordnance Corps are limited 
to £200 a year, instead of being on the 
same scale as those granted to Colonels of 
the Line and Cavalry—namely, as high as 
£550; and whether it is true that a Circu- 
lar has been issued to these Colonels of the 
Ordnance Corps calling on them to elect at 
once whether they accept such extra an- 
Duities ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Officers of 
non-purchase Regiments who have entered 
from the Indian Service will not retire 
upon British half-pay; but may retire 
under the regulations of the Indian ser- 
vice, and on their retiring a step will be 
given to the Regiment to which they 
belonged. Officers of the late European 
Cavalry for whom there were no vacancies 
in the new Hussar Regiments, retain their 
position in the Indian Army, and are 
available for general duty. The extra 
annuities granted to Colonels of the Line 
and Cavalry of the late Native Indian 
Army, were offered in consideration of 
their having been deprived of the advan- 
tage which they enjoyed, under the old 
system, of continuing to serve in India 
in command of Regiments until entitled 
to Colonels’ allowances, and also with a 
view of reducing the. number of Officers 
in those branches, which was beyond the 
resent requirements of the service. With 
the Artillery, however, it is entirely dif- 
ferent. The Artillery Officers gained by 
the amalgamation. The number of Field 
Officers was increased, and also the num- 
ber of higher ranks. Great promotion 
was given, and the additional cost of the 
changes in the Artillery altogether was 
£75,000 per annum. There is no wish 
to reduce the number of officers, and con- 
sequently all vacancies occasioned by re- 
tirements will be filled up by promotion 
from the junior ranks. The extra annui- 
ties offered to Colonels of the Indian 
Ordnance Corps were proposed to be 
granted, because, although those corps at 
large received great advantages by the 
re-organization, it was believed that there 
was a limited class of Officers whose pro- 
spects might have been injuriously affected 
by the retardation of their attainment to 
the Colonel’s allowance. A Circular has 
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been issued to those Officers who are in 
this country, informing them of the pro- 

offer, and stating that if they accept 
it, they must so time their applications as 
to reach the Adjutant General’s Office of 
the Presidency to which they belong on or 
before the 31st of August next. 


RATE IN AID FOR DISTRESSED UNIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Poor 
Law Board, Whether he means to take 
any steps with reference to a rate in aid 
for the distressed Unions in the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he under- 
stood his noble Friend to ask, whether, if 
the Bill authorizing a rate in aid was 
renewed, the Clause relative to that rate 
in aid would again be proposed. That 
Bill would not expire until September, 
and he was not at present in a position to 
say whether the House would pass that 
part of the Bill which provided for a rate 
in aid. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, it 
would be necessary to come to a decision 
before long, because, if the rate was to be 
renewed, the Bill must be immediately re- 
enacted. 


EXPORT OF SALT TO FRANCE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE aid, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any reply has 
been received to the renewed application 
for the admission of British Salt into 
France? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had long been in 
communication with the Government of 
France on this subject. The French Go- 
vernment had appointed a Commission, 
which had concluded its investigation, but 
had not yet made its Report. That Re- 
port, however, he understood, would very 
soon be ready. 


BISHOPRICS, &ec. (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Carrarn STACPOOLE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
When the Return relating to Bishoprics, 
&c. (Ireland), ordered on the 7th ultimo, 
will be laid upon the table of the House? 
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Sre ROBERT PEEL, in reply said, the 
Returns had not yet been made from the 
different dioceses, but a letter urging dis. 
patch had been written to the Registrars, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE AND THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in. 
tend to devote the space at the back of 
Burlington House to the Royal Academy; 
and, if not, whether they propose to ap. 
propriate such space to any other purpose 
than as a drill ground for Volunteers; 
and, if so, to what purpose, and how 
soon ? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that a scheme 
had been for a considerable time under the 
consideration of the Government for erect- 
ing a new National Gallery at the rear of 
Burlington House, and for leaving the ex- 
isting National Gallery entirely in the 
possession of the Royal Academy. Until 
some final decision were come to on the 
part of the Government, he thought it ad- 
visable that the ground at the back of 
Burlington House should be appropriated 
for a time to the use of the Volunteers for 
the purposes of drill. 


THE LISBURN ELECTION COMMITTEE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Evans), 
he would beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of the Lisburn Elec 
tion Committee; and, if so, whether it is 
his intention to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against John Doherty Barbour, 
esq., or any of the other persons who were 
proved before the said Committee to have 
been guilty of bribery at the last Election ? 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, his attention had 
been called to the Report of the Com- 
mittee in question. He had considered 
that Report, and he had thought it his 
duty to inquire as to the practice of the 
House in matters of that description. 
Having done so, he discovered that the 
practice was uniform—namely, in the case 
of a Committee finding a person guilty of 
bribery, that the House had always taken 
the initiative in the prosecution. There 
was no instance, as he was informed, of 
any other course. He believed, however, 
that a different course had been taken in 
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reference to the finding of Royal Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, but there was no other 
case in which the initiative was not taken 
by the House itself. In the present Ses- 
sion an Act was passed changing the 
practice, and casting upon the Attorney 
General the duty of considering such a 
Report, and, if he thought fit, of institut- 
ing proceedings upon it. That Act had, 
however, passed since the finding of the 
Committtee in question. He did not, there- 
fore, think himself justified in departing 
from the established practice of the House, 
unless the House should think it necessary 
to order proceedings in the matter. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would then give 
notice that he should to-morrow call atten- 
tion to the Report referred to, and to move 
a Resolution thereon. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION, 

Mz. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether Captain Fowke has made 
any Estimate of the cost of repairing the 
Exhibition Building and of completing the 
same, in conformity with his published 
design, and whether there is any objection 
to lay such Estimate upon the table or to 
state its amount ? 
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,ment. What he intended to have said was 
to the same effect as the answer which he 
| had just given to an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Heygate)—namely, that the dis- 
posal of Burlington House and Gardens 
was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and he hoped shortly to be able to 
announce the decision come to by the 
Government on the matter. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, what he 
wished to ask was, whether the right hon. 
| Gentleman intends to make any statement 
on the subject before the Vote is taken on 
Thursday ? 

Mr. COWPER said, as the decision of 
the Government had not been come to as 
yet on the subject, it would be quite im- 
possible for him to make any statement on 
or before Thursday. 





PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) BILL—{Bux 164.] 
SECOND RFADING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: Sir, upon the 
occasion when this Bill was introduced into 
the House, I was precluded by the lateness 
of the hour from making any statement as 
to its objects and provisions. I was then 
anxious, in deference to the wishes of 





Viscount PALMERSTON said, in re- | those whom the Bill concerns, that there 
ply, that those plans referred to were | should be no delay in its circulation ; and 


voluntarily made by Captain Fowke and 
for his own information. The estimate 
of the cost made by that gentleman was 
not in the possession of the Government. 
But if the hon. Gentleman wished to move 
for the production of those plans and their 
estimated cost, they would, no doubt, be 
forthcoming. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know whether it is intended to 
bring forward the Vote for the purchase 
of the Exihibition Building on Thursday 
next. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes, I do 
not apprehend that there is any other 
business that will stand in the way. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
beg to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works that he 
had intimated his intention of making a 
short statement on the subject of the dis- 
posal of Burlington House. Perhaps the 


House would consider it convenient if the 
right hon. Gentleman would make that 
statement before the Vote was proposed 
on Thursday. 
Mr. COWPER said, he was not aware 
that he had ever promised such a state- 
VOL CLXXI. 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 


pew being prepared for the opposition 


which was offered to the Bill by the hon. 

'Member for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand), I 
laid it on the table without observation. 
For this reason I will, with the leave of 
the House, state very shortly the circum- 
stances under which this Bill is submitted 
to its consideration. 

Sir, this Bill is the natural, or, at least, 
the not unexpected result of an inquiry 
that was announced several weeks since 
as intended to be made by the Govern- 
ment with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther there was not something in the con- 
dition of the towns and populous places 
in the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire 
which, from the improvements that they 
required, might offer a resource for the 
employment of the unfortunate operatives 
who have been so long deprived of their 
occupation. That inquiry was prompted 
by the anxiety which was felt by the 
Government, and which would have been 
felt by any Government, at the continued 
dependence of so large a portion of the 





working population at a given spot upon 
charitable or parochial relief. Though 
we have many reasons to be satisfied and, 
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indeed, grateful for the ample means 
that have been contributed for the main- 
tenance of this numerous body of working 
men when the calamity first befell their 
trade, coming as they did from all parts 
of the world and from all classes of so- 
ciety ; yet it is impossible not to be alive 
to the evil consequences of so large a 
number of people continuing for so long 
a time to derive their maintenance from 
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these sources. Moreover, with the distant ; 


prospect there is at present of their trade 
reviving, it became an urgent question 
how these men were to be kept from a 
continued state of idleness and want of 
oceupation. The House will remember 
that upon the discussion that took place 
‘on this subject it appeared there was a 
very general feeling im the country that 
something should be done, with the view, 
if possible, of changing the condition of 
those people, and placing them in a 
healthier relation to the rest of the com- 
munity. Various measures were sug- 
gested on that occasion, such as the dis- 
persion of the people over the country, 
emigration, and their employment on in- 
dependent labour near to their homes. 
It was to ascertain whether there were 
any means for obtaining fresh employ- 
ment near their homes that the Govern- 
ment sought for information with a view 
to relieving them from their humiliating 
position of exclusively depending upon 
charity, and of finding for them work, 
if possible, at remunerative wages. The 
Government had not contemplated the 
establishment of any system of works 
over which they would be the superin- 
tendents, or of relieving the localities in 
guestion from their legal obligation to 
‘support their own poor. Still less would 
they be instrumental in superseding la- 
bourers who were already engaged in a 
particular industry, for the purpose of 
providing occupation for the operatives 
that were then unemployed. With these 
views, however, the Government decided 
to appoint competent persons to proceed 
to those districts where it was supposed 
that works might be required, and inde- 
pendent labour could be employed, and 
there to institute the inquiry that has been 
made. It was for this purpose that my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
issued his instructions to the civil en- 
gineer attached to the Department con- 
nected with the local government of the 
towns of this country over which he has 
‘eontrol, and directed him to inspect the 
‘towns, ascertain their general condition, 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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the character of the drainage, the extent 
of the water supply, the state of the 
streets, the provision made for parks 
and pleasure- grounds for the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants, and the general 
sanitary arrangements of such localities, 
My right hon. Friend directed the e- 
gineer to form an opinion as to the works 
of utility which could be executed ; to 
give an estimate as nearly as possible of 
the cost of such works ; to lay suggestions 
on the point before the local authorities; 
to explain the results that might be ob- 
tained by the execution of the works, 
both in the improvement of the towns 
and the employment of the distressed 
operatives at a fair rate of wages; to 
explain also what the Government in- 
tended to do, and to mention that the 
Government had no intention to establish 
works, such as guardians of the poor and 
overseers are obliged to establish, as mat- 
ters of discipline or tests for the detection 
of imposture. We hoped that by the 
information thus obtained a plan of em- 
ployment might be devised which would 
provide for the execution of works of 
public utility and lead indirectly to a great 
demand for labour. 

There was no delay in the course that 
was pursued, for within a few days after 
the discussion that took place in this 
House the gentleman selected as civil 
engineer—Mr. Rawlinson — proceeded to 
the districts where he was to make his 
inquiry, and we were able, within the 
time in which it was calculated that a 
competent person could make a Report, 
to place his Report upon the table of the 
House, stating generally the result of the 
inquiry. That gentleman was happily 
selected for the purpose. He is a native 
of the county, familiar with the districts 
in question, alive to the deficiences of 
those towns, and well acquainted with 
the particular circumstances under which 
they are placed at present. He was ac- 
companied by a Commissioner—Mr. Far- 
nall—whose services in this matter have 
already been the subject of so much n0- 
tice and commendation in this House, 
and who was intimately acquainted with 
the districts in question. 1 think I may 
say, that wherever those gentlemen ap- 
peared in the course of their mission 
they were welcomed. They were well 
received by the local authorities, and 
every aid was given ‘to them in collect- 
ing the information which was required. 
Local surveyors were placed at their dis- 
posal, and it was very generally admitted 
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that their inquiry might be attended with 
useful results; that there were works, 
which, if executed, would be of real ad- 
vantage to those districts, and that they 
would offer an o ity to the distressed 
ives of finding independent labour. 
I mention this circumstance in order to 
claim confidence in the correctness of their 
Reports, by showing that they were pos- 
sessed of all the means of obtaining accu- 
rate information, and which is an import- 
ant consideration when taking into account 
the results of their inquiry. I find by the 
Reports which have been returned that 
everything that was anticipated has proved 
to be correct; that these towns are ina 
state which presents a great opportunity 
for the employment of unskilled labour ; 
and that a wide field exists for the occu- 
— of those operatives who are now 
prived of their ordinary means of liveli- 
hood, in the construction of works of per- 
manent advantage, without superseding 
any existing labour. The first Report of 
Mr. Rawlinson led me to the conclusion 
that this was the case, and I find that 
throughout to the last Report, which I 
believe has this day been placed in the 
hands of hon. Members, he has adhered to 
the opinion that there is ample opportunity 
in works required and needed in those dis- 
triets to give employment to all the able- 
bodied operatives now out of occupation. 
In the first Report he says— 

“If Government can pass a short Act (inde- 
pendent of the Local Government Act) to enable 
money to be advanced at some fraction per cent 
more than will secure the country from loss, work 
may be found for every able-bodied distressed 
operative now out of work, and the districts will 
be permanently benefited. Property will be im- 
proved, and the sanitary state of every locality 
operated upon will be vastly bettered. Local rates 
will be reduced, and the Registrar General will 
find the effects in an improved value to life now 
andin future years. . . . There is abundance 
of work to be done, and a willingness to do it.” 
The engineer, not satisfied with the Re- 
ports made to him by the local authorities, 
communicated daily with the operatives 
himself, and from them he received the 
most satisfactory assurances that there is 
nothing they desire more, or are more 
ready to accept, than work of this descrip- 
tion. Mr. Rawlinson says— 

“* Many of the cotton operatives are now at work 
for wages of 3d. per hour, spade and barrow la- 
bour, levelling land and excavating foundations. 
Ihave been over these works with the engineer to 
the Corporation, whose card I enclose. I have 
watched the men at work, and have spoken with 
them. All the men at work are volunteers 
from the relief schools. The only complaint 
made to me was that they, the men, ‘ were not 
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allowed to work all day ; ’ they woald ‘ far rather 
work than sit stewingin the schools.’ I examined 
some of the men’s hands ; they had been blistered, 
but they did not care for this—the blisters soon 
get well. I remarked to one gang, ‘ Some people 
say you cannot do good cutdeor work.’ The reply 
was, ‘ But. we both can and will, if we have the 
chance ;’ and I sincerely believe this, . - . . 
Much of the money required will necessarily be 
expended on skilled labour and on materials. But 
within one month after commencing fairly to work 
the best of the distressed cotton operatives will 
have become, in a degree, ‘ skilled labourers,’ in 
excavating, in trenching, and in street and road 
forming. There are difficulties to be overcome, 
but most of these difficulties rest with the local 
authorities. But a vast amount of useful work 
may be beneficially undertaken, and be executed 
by the best of the distressed men out of employ- 
ment.” 

That was the first impression produced on 
the mind of the engineer sent to investi- 
gate the matter. The statements which I 
have quoted were made at the beginning 
of last month, and on the last day of the 
month he states, in the Report delivered 
to hon. Members this morning— 

“ My experience in town improvement works 
generally, and my recent inspection and inquiries 
in the distressed cotton district lead me to the 
conclusion that one million and a half sterli 
may be expended in permanent improvements 
a beneficial character, such as main sewerage, 
drainage, new reservoirs for water supply, forming 
and completing streets, forming suburban roads, 
forming parks, recreation grounds, enclosing waste 
lands, draining lands, cleansing and improving 
rivers, and other similar works.” 


This assertion is not made vaguely or rash- 
ly by Mr. Rawlinson, but he has proceeded 
with the caution which becomes a profes- 
sional man, and he states that these works 
may be advantageously executed. He does 
not pretend to say that they are works 
which unskilled operatives could alone per 
form, and he classifies the works requiring 
skilled hands and those on which the un- 
skilled may be employed, and he says— 

“ The class of works which will find employment 
for the largest number of unskilled hands will be 
levelling waste lands, forming parks and recrea- 
tion grounds, baring rock for quarrying, forming 
suburban roads, draining agricultural lands, cleans- 
ing and improving rivers, forming reservoirs, and 
other such works.” 

That is the result of the inquiry which 
this gentleman has made, and which I 
think justifies the propriety of the inquiry, 
and the wisdom of the expectations of 
those who believed that. by the means of 
such works in the distressed counties full 
employment might be given to the opera- 
tive classes now unfortunately unemployed. 
The Report which the engineer has made 
is one which I believe will bear the test 
of the most critical examination either on 








the part of those who are members of the 
same profession, or of those who have 
considered the question how far these 
works are likely to be conducive to the 
end of employing the operatives. In a 
previous Report he has assumed that 
£1,500,000 might be placed at the dis- 
posal of these different towns for the exe- 
cution of the works ; and in his concluding 
Report, when calculating the application of 
this money, he certainly has come to the 
conclusion that not more than £431,000 of 
the million and a half sterling would be 
directly paid in labour to the unskilled 
workmen. At the same time, after men- 
tioning that upwards of £690,000 would 
be employed in the purchase of materials, 
and £175,000 in skilled labour, he states— 
“ The expenditure of so large a sum of money 
as one million and a half will apparently only re- 
lieve the rates to the extent of £431,756 in the 
direct employment of distressed operative labour. 
The actual relief will, however, be to a much 
greater extent, as all the money paid for skilled 
labour, and probably fully 75 per cent of the money 
paid for materials, will be expended in the district, 
so that the local rates will be relieved to an extent 
much larger than the figures 28°8 per cent on un- 
skilled labour indicate. Stone, gravel, flags, bricks, 
paving-stones, curb-stones, tiles, and similar mate- 
rials will be provided, and the money paid will 
to a great extent be expended in the district.” 
That, it appears to me, must be the effect ; 
and if money is advanced for the execution 
of these works, not only does it give con- 
siderable direct employment tothe distressed 
operatives, but it willalso lead to a consider- 
able expenditure in the districts, and in 
that way be of advantage to those who are 
now peculiarly oppressed by contributions 
required for the support of the unemployed. 
In the Report presented to-day, Mr. Raw- 
linson has shown that from a vast num- 
ber of places included in the districts to 
which I refer there have proceeded public 
expressions of satisfaction and hope arising 
out of the intended execution of those 
works, which it is said are positively 
needed, as essential to the health, com- 
fort, and general convenience of the dis- 
tricts, and will, it is believed, be the 
means of giving employment indirectly to 
a vast number of persons who now remain 
idle. I strongly recommend the last Re- 
port presented to-day to the perusal of the 
House, in order that the House may know 
of what advantage these works will be. 
The Report upon one of these districts is 
well worthy of notice, as it seems to be a 
fair sample of those places, where large 
populations have grown up, and where no 
form of local government exists, and is a 
fair representation of what may follow 
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from not executing works such as are now 


proposed to be undertaken. Mr. Rawlin- 
son, alluding to the case of Haslingden, 
states— 


‘* There is no local Act in force, nor any form 
of local governing body other than the parish 
authorities. The population of the township of 
Haslingden is about 10,000, and the ratable 
value upwards of £20,000. The population of 
the town proper is upwards of 5,000. There are 
some main drains, but no system of main sewers, 
House drains are an exception, not the rule ; and 
from the defective forms and construction of 
sewers and drains, when used for draining water. 
closets they become nuisances. Many of the 
streets are unformed and unpaved. Cess-pits are 
crowded behind cottages, and as a consequenee 
fever and other diseases of a similar character 
prevail. There is to be a supply of water from 
a company. In site, in sub-soil, and in the purity 
of the surrounding atmosphere, Haslingden pos- 
sesses advantages which, with proper sanitary ar- 
rangements, would secure to the inhabitants a 
higher state of health than is now found to pre. 
vail. Haslingden is a type of many other places 
to be found in the County Palatine of Lancaster.” 


That is a fair specimen of the state in 
which many of these towns are at present, 
and every person who hears that descrip- 
tion can imagine the importance of such 
works being made. Indeed, throughout 
these Reports there is nothing but evi- 
dence to show the necessity that exists 
for them. It is the need of all those re- 
quirements which, according to our modern 
views of civilization, are essential to pro- 
mote health, cleanliness, and general con- 
venience. It is the fact, however, what- 
ever may be the reason—whether it is 
that the working classes are absorbed by 
the more profitable labour of the district, 
or that the leading men are absorbed by 
attention to their business—that the most 
prosperous times are not those in which 
improvements of a permanent character of 
the kind referred to make most progress. 
This naturally leads one to the conclusion 
that the present is not an inopportune 
moment to urge upon these districts to 
construct the works which they require, 
and which have been carried out so gene- 
rally elsewhere. When these permanent 
advantages are connected with the imme- 
diate employment of vast numbers of the 
distressed operatives, the House, I am 
sure, will not think it unworthy of their 
consideration to determine whether, if 
there are means over which they have 
control, and without which these works 
will not be undertaken, they should not 
be at once adopted. 

And here I am bound to state, that not- 
withstanding the confidence with which 
the engineer and the commissioner em- 
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ployed by us to visit these districts de- why a preference should be given to one 
clare that the proposed works are essen- class over another in the advances that are 
tial and might be accomplished at this, made. The last occasion I remember on 
moment, that they accompany that decla- | which there might have been some ques- 
ration with a statement to the effect that tion in this House was when Sir Robert 
there are obstacles in the way which must Peel, on the repeal of the Corn Laws, in- 
be removed in the first instance, or there | troduced a Bill authorizing the Lords of 
can be no hope of the improvements being | the Treasury to place at the disposal of the 
adopted. Those obstacles are described as ; Loan Commissioners a sum of £2,000,000, 
partly financial and partly legal. It is| for the purpose of enabling the proprietors 
easy to conceive how the financial difficul-| of land to drain their estates. That was 
ties arise at this time. When we consider supposed to be in compensation for some 
how depressed trade has been for the last | loss that was anticipated in consequence of 
year, how burdened many of these districts ‘the removal of protection. I need not re- 
are with debt, and how the pressure of the | mind the House that no such loss was ever 
rates is increasing upon them, it is not | sustained. Nothing but advantage to all 
wonderful that they should be anxious | parties has followed from the repeal of the 
to escape any additional charge which | Corn Laws; but still the Bill introduced 
would be entailed upon them by under- by Sir Robert Peel was thought to be 
taking new works; and the opinion has | justifiable as compensation for what was 
become universal in that district that un- anticipated at the time. Not only was a 
less such works could be constructed by | sum of £2,000,000 placed at the disposal 
means of loans advanced to them by the | of the Loan Commissioners, with the view 
State, there would be little hope of their | of assisting the proprietors to drain their 
being undertaken at all. These districts, | lands; but when that was exhausted, an- 
according to the best informatign I can | other sum equal in amount was devoted to 
obtain, cannot raise the money themselves, | the same purpose. I do not regret that; 
upon the security which they offer, at much | practically, I believe great advantage was 
less than five per cent. I do not think, | derived by the country from these advances 
then, that it is unreasonable for them, look- | of public money ; the improvement of land 
ing to the circumstances in which they are | must always add to the wealth of a country, 
placed, to ask the assistance of the State | and not asixpence was lost by the advances 
to enable them to raise the money requi-| that were made, and possibly the works 
site for the execution of the proposed im-| would not have been undertaken with- 
provements upon more advantageous terms. | out the advantage conferred by the State. 
It is no slight consideration to them to| But if you can make advances to a class 
raise large sums at a difference of nearly |in expectation of evils that have not oc- 
1} per cent; and considering the purposes | curred, I think it would hardly be reason- 
for which loans have been advanced in| able, when great evils actually exist and 
past times, I do not think that their re-| great public advantage may be expected 
quest—namely, that the Public Loan Com- | from the application of such means, to 
missioners should be authorized to assist | demur to a repetition of the same course. 
them in their present emergency, is one|I do not anticipate, however, that there 
that ought to be refused; this concession, | will be any question of that sort. The 
then, the Government are disposed to make | hon. Member for Devonport appeared to 
tothem. We believe that these districts | be very critical upon our present proposal 
have established a good case for such con- | the other night. I do not know whether 
sideration ; and I, for one, can see no rea- | he will repeat his statements to night, but 
son why the same favour which has been | I do not expect that the majority of this 
shown to others, where the claims have | House will object to the proposal about to 
not been higher, should not be conceded to | be made to it. - 

them. I have heard of some criticisms} The difficulties which are stated to exist 
that have been made upon their applica-| to the undertaking of these works are, as 
tion, and of an attempt to distinguish be- | I have said, both financial and legal; and 
tween the case of towns and other places | I am afraid that whatever financial facili- 
for purposes which have generally been in | ties might be afforded would be of little 
question where loans have been granted ;| use unless it was determined to remove 
but I cannot see the distinction. I cannot! the legal difficulties which present them- 
understand, as it is part of our policy to| selves to the accomplishment of the works. 
place a certain sum of money at the dis-| These legal difficulties consist in a defi- 
posal of the Public Works Commissioners, | ciency of power in particular places either 
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to borrow any money or to carry out the 
works. When public works are to be 
executed in a particular district, the ordi- 
nary course is to appeal to Parliament for 
a Private Act giving the requisite powers, 
both for raising the money and executing 
the works. It is quite clear, looking to 
the great variety of the districts in ques- 
tion, to the period of the Session, and to 
the expense and delay incident to the 
passing of Private Bills, that it would be 
utterly impossible for all these different 
places to procure Private Acts for the pur- 
pose of raising money and executing works 
within their limits. One might have ex- 
pected, that, in lieu of Private Acts, it 
would have been possible for these districts 
to adopt the Local Government Aet, passed 
in 1858, which is a most valuable measure, 
and which, being permissive, may be 
adopted by any place, and which, when 
adopted, confers all the powers and rights 
obtainable by a Private Act. But, in the 
first place, there is a most extraordinary 
prejudice against that Act existing in these 
districts. It has been found, moreover— 
such are the formalities connected with its 
adoption and application — almost impos- 
sible to give it any effect under a shorter 
period than three months. In the pre- 
sent instance the legal difficulties arise 
from the peculiar forms of local go- 
vernment which exist in the distressed 
districts. They are of various kinds. 
There are corporations which have the 
power to borrow and others which have 
not. Some places, not incorporated, have 
adopted the Local Government Act, but 
have exhausted their means of borrow- 
ing. Other places, which have not adopted 
the Act, have no other authority for any 
public purposes than that conferred by the 
parochial system. The proposition is, to 
allow all the places that are distressed to 
have the advantage of any public money 
advanced for public works; but, under 
the present state of the law, some have no 
power to borrow, and still more, have 
no power to carry out works if they had 
the means. Hence the necessity that has 
arisen for fresh legislation. In conse- 
quence of the varying circumstances of 
these different districts, it was not easy 
by any special Act to attain the general 
object that was had in view. The Bill 
which I have introduced, however, meets, 
I believe, the requirements of the case as 
nearly as possible. It provides for any 
difficulty in adopting the Local Govern- 
ment Act in respect of time. With re- 
spect to the places that have Local Acts, 
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they have power to adopt clauses of the 
Local Government Act for the 

of borrowing and executing their works, 
and which give them all the authority 
which they would have if they had adopted 
the Act itself; and with respect to those 
places that have only parochial authority, 
and where it is found that they have under 
an Act or by the common law power of 
executing works out of the rates, power is 
conferred by this Act for borrowing money 
and mortgaging the rates. We therefore 
confer at once a facility upon all those 
places of borrowing the money that may 
be advanced, upon the terms which the 
Commissioners may determine to advanee 
it, and of giving the security that is re. 
quired. There has been an observation 
made, that although this Bill provides for 
the case of municipal corporations and par- 
ticular places having local authority, yet 
that there are many outlying districts 
suffering from distress in Lancashire which 
would receive no advantage from its ope- 
ration. That, however, is not exactly 
the case, because there is no place where 
parochial authorities do not exist, or where, 
by means of the vestry, an authority could 
not be constituted under this Bill through 
whose instrumentality money might be 
borrowed. There are places, nevertheless, 
in which the authorities do not chose to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of 
borrowing money to execute works, but 
here power is given to such places to en- 
ter into agreement with the authorities of 
adjoining corporate towns who have power 
to borrow money under the Bill, to exe- 
cute any works for them, the rates of 
the township being mortgaged for its 
repayment. They will, under these cir- 
cumstances, have the advantage of pro 
viding employment for their people who 
need it, without incurring any further 
responsibility than the repayment of the 
loan, with the interest due upon it. 
There are, I am assured, several places 
which are likely to profit by this agree 
ment; so that any apprehension that the 
Bill will not include all the places now 
distressed, or intended to be benefited, will 
be removed. 

There has been another argument urged 
against the Bill, which is, I think, hardly 
fair. Ihave seen the complaint made in 
a public journal that it does not extend 
to landed proprietors the same advantages 
which it offers to the towns, and alleging 
that inquiry into that matter ought to 
have been directed. It is, however, @ 





‘very different thing to make inquiry as to 
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the policy of lending public money to 
towns for sanitary purposes and general 
public objects, and to institute an investi- 
gation into the condition of private pro- 

of particular individuals. I do not 
think it would have been very seemly 
for Commissioners to have been sent to 
inquire into the condition of particular 

rties in those counties, and for Re- 
ports to have been laid before this House 
of the state of those properties, specifying 
them by name, and perhaps pointing in 
many case to the owners as men who 
have neglected their property—and, in- 
deed, no claim has been put forward by 
the proprietors themselves to have the 
game advantages which it is proposed by 
this Act to extend to the towns. Nothing, 
I may add, could be, in my opinion, 
more advantageous to them or to the 


country at large, than that they should | 


make improvements on their estates. I 
have not heard the statement which I 
was authorized to make in this House 
on a former occasion, in reference to the 
extent to which improvements in land 
might be carried on in Lancashire, and 
the extent to which unemployed and un- 
skilled labour might be beneficially oc- 
cupied, at this moment in the slightest 
degree questioned. That statement I be- 
lieve to be perfectly true im all respects ; 
nor have I heard of any real difficulty on 
the part of the proprietors, either with 
respect to obtaining money or carrying out 
those improvements. I observe that in 
the last Report of Mr. Rawlinson he says— 
“In the distressed cotton districts there are 
many thousands of acres of agricultural land which 
may be beneficially drained. Such land is to be 
seen bordering every line of railway in the county. 
This is a landlord’s question mixed up with tenure, 
tenancy, leases, and other difficulties. As, how- 
ever, the land must pay its quota of increased poor 
rates, it would be advisable to have labour in return 
for payment of wages, rather than to give relief for 
comparative idleness.” 
This, however, is a matter which owners 
of property in the county must decide for 
themselves. The Bill is not intended as 
a panacea for all the evils that have arisen 
out of the distress which prevails in the 
manufacturing districts. It certainly does 
not strike at the great cause of the evil 
which has befallen that county. It is 
intended as a palliative measure. It is 
‘intended in some degree to mitigate both 
the distress of Lancashire and to relieve 
the people from the humiliation of being 
treated as paupers, and depending entirely 
upon charity. It is a measure which, in 
my opinion, may be turned to good account. 
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Of course, it will depend very much on the 
local authorities how far it will operate 
beneficially. We propose it as a means of 
ameliorating the condition of the people, 
operating in conjunction with other mea- 
sures of relief, whether they proceed from 
emigration, or partial revival of trade, It 
ought not to be condemned simply because 
it does not accomplish all the good which 
any one may desire. I have, at all eventa, 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in 
which it has been received in the districts 
to which it particularly relates. I cannot 
help stating to the House, to show it is 
not simply a measure which the Govern- 
ment have brought forward without due 
consideration, that only this day I have 
seen that the Central Committee of Relief 
at Manchester have considered this Bill, 
and have also considered what were the 
necessities and requirements of the eounty, 
and they have given to the measure their 
most unqualified approbation. Now, that 
Committee is composed of all the persons 
of the highest position in the county of 
Lancashire, and of persons most extensively 
engaged in business. Indeed, I do not 
know of an association that more fully re- 
presents the opinions and interests of the 
county than the Central Relief Committee 
at Manchester; and I do say it is encou- 
raging and highly satisfactory to find that 
that Committee should eonsider that this 
Bill does very much to embody the views 
they have entertained for some time past ; 
that they consider there is ample opportu- 
nity afforded in the bad condition of many 
of the corporate towns, and other populous 
districts there, for giving employment to 
the operatives; and they believe that no- 
thing is more likely to lead to this result 
than the precise alteration of law and the 
particular measure which the Government 
proposes to the House to adopt. They be- 
lieve that ample funds will be found for 
the employment of the operatives who are 
now idle if the alterations are made in the 
Local Government Act which are proposed 
in this Bill, and if advances are made by 
the State at the low rate of interest and 
upon the terms of repayment here propos- 
ed. When the House considers the appre- 
hensions entertained last year, both as to 
the extent of the destitution and of the 
vast efforts that would be required to re- 
lieve it—and when we consider how slight 
are yet the prospects of any great revival of 
the trade—and when a prospect is now pre- 
sented of paupers becoming independent 
labourers, and many being provided with 
means of supporting themselves and their 














families during the coming winter, the 
House, I believe, will see little reason for 
rejecting a measure which, upon high au- 
thority, promises well to accomplish that 
object. The last Return shows that up- 
wards of 300,000 people are now living 
upon charity. Of that number one-half 
appears to be receiving relief from Com- 
mittees, and one-half from the guardians 
of unions. If that is the number at this 
season who are receiving relief, what, I 
ask hon. Members to consider, wil! be the 
prospect when the present season has pass- 
ed away, and the winter returns, if no 
means are adopted to meet the emergency ? 
If, then, we can by any means look forward 
to the prospect of some 30,000 or 40,000 
men being employed, representing families 
to the extent of four times that number of 
individuals, and who would otherwise be 
idle and destitute, it must certainly be a 
great source of satisfaction and relief, not 
alone to those who are responsible for the 
conduct of affairs, but to the country at 
large. The object of this measure, then, 
is to diminish, as far as we can, the misery 
and distress which now prevail in Lan- 
cashire, and in the hope and belief that it 
will effect that object, I now beg to move 
its second reading. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had not acted with 
much fairness towards himself personally 
in the remarks which he had just made. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated, that 
when the Bill was laid on the table, he 
(Mr. Ferrand) had declared it to be his 
intention to oppose it; but he had done 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he 
had no idea of opposing it, and had simply 
objected to so important a measure being 
introduced at half past two in the morning, 
without any statement having at the time 
been made with respect to its provisions. 
When he, upon that occasion, asked the 
right hon. Gentleman what was to be the 
amount of interest charged on the money 
lent, his answer was, “ You will find it 
stated in the Bill.” The right hon Gen- 
tleman had not, therefore, when bringing 
in the Bill, answered him courteously in 
reply to a very natural question, nor had 
he that evening given a correct account of 
what had taken place. The fact was, that 
he not only approved the Bill so far as it 
went, but regretted that it did not go 
far enough ; nor would he have taken any 
part in the debate on the second reading 
had it not been for a meeting which was 
held at Manchester on Monady last, at 
which the most alarming statements were 
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made. If those statements were co 

the right hon. Gentleman was not deali 
fairly with the House in not bringi 
them forward; and further, if they were 
correct, they hore out what had fallen 
from him when he addressed the House 
on the 27th of April in bringing forward 
the subject of the distress prevailing among 
the factory operatives. He then stated 
that the operatives were weary of idle 
ness, that they saw no hope of employ- 
ment for a long time, that they were 
not only degraded into paupers, but had 
no clothes and were literally starving, and 
that they entreated the House to vote a 
sum of money which would enable them 
to emigrate to the Colonies, where they 
could earn an honest livelihood by their 
own industry. He also warned the right 
hon. Gentleman, that if they remained in 
this state of destitution until next winter, 
they would be ruined both physically and 
morally. No one could tell what serious 
results might not occur, and he entreated 
the right hon. Gentleman to take their 
request into consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman replied to his statements in the 
most cavalier manner, and told him that 
his remarks were obsolete, and that he 
spoke as if he was, us he no doubt thought 
he was, addressing the House fifteen years 
ago. The remarks which the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself made that night 
were obsolete as far as free trade was con- 
cerned, because he was asking the House 
to protect the cotton interest and provide 
means to keep the native industry of Lan- 
cashire within its borders. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could find employment 
for all that were now living idly, and who 
had been heretofore employed in the 
cotton trade, he would not object in the 
slightest degree to this Bill or to its pro- 
visions; and, as he had said before, he 
only objected to them because they did not 
go far enough. The right hon. Gentleman, 
on the former occasion, declared that emi- 
gration was unnecessary and would be in- 
jurious, promised that work should be 
found—not for 40,000, but for 70,000, 
indeed for the half million of destitute 
factory operatives — and pledged himself 
to send into the manufacturing districts 
an eminent engineer, who should in three 
weeks make a Report to the House upon 
the subject. By that promise of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Government became 
responsible either to find work for these 
people in Lancashire, or to remove them 
to a place where they could find it for 
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into the factory districts went, it appeared 
that the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
deemed his pledge, because on the 29th of 
April Mr. Rawlinson received instructions 
from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to visit the cotton-manufac- 
turing districts to inquire what works of 
utility, profit, or ornament could be exe- 
cuted there with especial reference to 
providing employment for the distressed 

tives at a fair rate of wages. On the 
4th of May Mr. Rawlinson reported to the 
President of the Poor Law Board, stat- 
ing, that if a short Act were passed, en- 
abling money to be advanced at a fraction 
above the rate of interest which could 
secure the country against loss, could work 
be found for every able-bodied operative. 
On the 16th of May Mr. Rawlinson for- 
warded another Report, which the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken care not to 
read. In that Report he said, that ‘the 
able-bodied men now out of work must 
either be maintained out of the poor rates 
or by work in the towns. ‘The present sys- 
tem will ruin the men if persevered in 
another year.” Upon the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Leicestershire, 
there had been laid upon the table a copy 
of a Report addressed by Mr. Baker, a 
factory imspector, to the Home Secvetary. 
Probably but few hon. Members were 
aware that Mr. Baker had been sent into 
the manufacturing districts to inquire into 
the state of the population; but a short 
time before he had received private infor. 
mation that Mr. Raker had been instructed 
to go into the Lancashire . districts and 
draw up a Report, repudiating as far as he 
could, the idea of emigration; and he 
thought that a few extracts from the Re- 
port would show that his information was 
correct. Mr. Baker's letter, which was in 
anticipation of the regular annual Report, 
which, as a factory inspector, it was his 
duty to submit, was dated ‘‘ Leamington, 
April 22, 1863,” and the House ought not 
to forget, that although it was five days 
afterwards when he (Mr. Ferrand) brought 
before the House the condition of the 
factory operatives, not a word was said 
about that letter. In it Mr. Baker 
stated that he had just returned from visit~ 
ing districts in which 8,000,000 spindles 
were usually at work, and that in all those 
districts, including Bolton, Bury, Colne, 
Padiham, Radcliffe, Leigh, Hyde, Stock- 
port, Wigan, and many other places, the 
people hoped that they would be able to 
Carry on until the termination of the 
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American war, or until a supply of suit- 
able cotton from other countries was 
brought into the English market. In 
Bolton, Colne, and Padiham, and more or 
less all round about, new mills were being 
erected and new spindles added to old 
ones, and all these were intended to com- 
mence working as soon as a supply of 
the raw material reached this country, 
Mr. Baker stated that when trade revived 
there would be a demand for more hands 
than could be obtained, which would make 
them unreasonable in their demands and 
render them the masters, “ for already 
they are thinking of the time when things 
will be different.”” The letter concluded— 


“In 1860 the weekly consumption of cotton 
by the spinners was 48,300 bales ; at present it 
is about 23,590 bales; but as we appear to ex- 
port about 8,000 bales a week, it cannot be esti- 
mated that more than 535,900 of the 802,350 
bales in stock and coming will ever reach the 
consumers’ hands, which, at the usual rate of 
94 oz. consumption of cotton .per spindle per 
week, and for full time, would employ all the 
cotton spinning hands in the. United Kingdom 
about twelve weeks, or half time to about Novem- 
ber next. You will see, Sir, that these calcula- 
tions are made independently of the quantity of 
cotton sup to be stored in America. If 
that could be obtained, the mills would be running 
full time immediately on its. arrival ; and, under 
any probability of sugh an event, to emigrate the 
hands would be a fatal step for these districts.” 


Mr. Farnall’s Report had been only placed 
on the table that morning. It was hardly 
fair to the House to call on it to approach 
the consideration of the state of Lanca- 
shire, where nearly half a million of hu- 
man beings were in a condition borderin 
on starvation, when such a sednt interval 
was afforded to hon. Members for becoming 
acquainted with the documents essential 
to a right understanding of such a mo- 
mentous question, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman on a former occasion had pledged 
himself that work should be found for the 
operatives in Lancashire almost immedi- 
ately, but there was one passage in Mr, 
Farnall's Report with which the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken care not to 
acquaint the House. Mr. Farnall said, 
“‘Mr. Rawlinson has read this letter, and 
he permits me to inform you that he con- 
curs in the statements it contains.” Mr, 
Farnall went on to say— 

* The inference, therefore, is that an outlay of 
£1,500,000 on the works adverted to would em- 
ploy about 27,400 men for one year who are now 
out of work in the cotton districts; and further, 
that this employment would remove about 82,200 
persons from the poor rates and from the charitable 
funds, the annual cost of whose maintenance, in 














eomparative idleness, is at present not less than 
about £320,500.” 

There was a plain statement as to the 
amount of work which could be provided 
and the relief it would afford. Hon. 
Members were no doubt aware that a 
meeting of the Central Relief Committee 
was held at Manchester on the previous 
Monday. At that meeting Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, who throughout had taken 
an active and praiseworthy part in the 
onerous duties of the Relief Committee, 
declared that ‘‘ it had not been anticipated 
by the public generally that next winter 
would present as great difficulties as the 
last.” After the speech made by the 
President of the Poor Law Board, on the 
27th of April, it was not likely that such 
anticipations would be entertained. But 
Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth continued— 

“Those passages of the Reports of this Com- 

mittee which anticipated that the resources of the 
working classes would be exhausted, that the 
means derived formerly from private charity 
would no longer be available, and that we should 
have nearly the sime number of cotton operatives 
dependent on the relief funds or some other as- 
sistance than the ordinary sources of labour— 
those views were not generally entertained in so- 
ciety or in the House of Commons.” 
Mr. E. Ashworth, a gentleman largely en- 
gaged in the cotton trade, and a member of 
the Relief Committee, named the exact 
amount which Government meant to devote 
to the relief of Lancashire distress. The 
House of Commons at that time had never 
even heard the sum which the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to propose should be 
voted. When the Bill was laid upon the 
table, he in vain endeavoured to elicit from 
the right hon. Gentleman the amount 
which would be asked for under its pro- 
visions; but he refused to give that infor- 
mation, and the House therefore learned 
for the first time through the report of a 
meeting at Manchester the extent of the 
proposition to which its assent was invited. 
Mr. Ashworth said— 

“ The million and a half was likely to be only 
asmall portion which would be required to tide 
over the difficulties of Lancashire next winter, 
provided there was no extra supply of cotton, 
from the American difficulty being ended, of 
which there was no prospect at present.” 
Within the last quarter of an hour the 
right hon. Gentleman had given the House 
to understand that there was a prospect 
of the termination of the American diffi- 
culty. Mr. Ashworth, who was engaged 
in the cotton trade, declared that there was 
none. He now came to Mr. Commissioner 
Farnall, a publie officer who had been re- 
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porting every week an improved state of 
things, thereby deceiving the house and the 
whole country. Mr. Farnall now reported 
as the result of his inquiry, that— 

“The number employed by the million and a 

half of skilled and unskilled labourers would be 
30,000 at the very outside. The probability was 
that in the winter we should have 400,000 people 
to provide for. If we could get 30,000 to work in 
the summer and autumn, the utmost extent to 
which we could suppose each of these men would 
lighten the burdens of the relief committees or 
guardians would be two other persons with 
himself.” 
He spoke of getting 30,000 to work in the 
summer, Why, the summer had nearly 
gone, and the Bill had not yet been read a 
second time! Mr. Farnall proceeded— 

“ Assuming that 90,000 or 100,000 would thus 

be provided for, we had still 300,000 mouths to feed 
and bodies to clothe, which was 250,000 above the 
average pauperism in the cotton districts. If this 
did not convince people of the difficulties we had 
to meet next winter, he did not know what 
would.” 
The next speaker was Mr. H. Mason, a 
gentleman largely engaged in the cotton 
trade; and he said, he was sorry to be 
obliged to anticipate that next winter 
would be the time of the greatest trial in 
these districts. The Town Clerk of Man- 
chester embodied his views in a resolu- 
tion— 

“That, looking to the certainty of a greatly 
increased pressure on the rates which will arise 
during the ensuing winter, it is in the opinion of 
this meeting desirable that Parliament before 
separating should provide additional facilities to 
boards of guardians or overseers for borrowing at 
a low rate of interest, and upon satisfactory terms 
as to repayment, such sums of money as may be 
required,” 

Now, let the House hear what was said 
by Mr. Farnall. He stated, that “ such 
a movement as the present was likely to 
create a vast amount of difficulty in the 
House of Commons.” The House ought 
to know the truth and the whole truth, 
and ought not to be kept in darkness as 
to the intentions of the manufacturers and 
the Government. When he brought for- 
ward his Motion on the 27th of April, 
he was aware of all these facts, and the 
right hon. Gentleman must have known 
them too, or else he was deceived by his 


subordinates. From that dilemma there 
was no escape. Mr. Farnall went on to 
say— 


“ Parliament was at present engaged in passing 
into the hands of the Loan Commissioners a sum 
of a million and a half of money, and it must be 
well known that the House was not altogether 
composed of the friends of Lancashire, and Mr. 
Villiers’s Bill was not likely to be camried without 
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considerable opposition. Now they were asked to 
to Parliament with an extra measure, aski 
the Loan Commissioners for, probably, another 
million and a half. [The Town Clerk: Very 
likely.] This would make £3,000,000. His im- 
jon was that this would be taking a dangerous 
course, and that it would be better to let the Go- 
yernment have an opportunity of passing one 
measure through the House before they brought 
forward a fresh suggestion for loans at a low rate 


of i 
He should like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman what was the amount of 
money which Parliament would be asked 
to vote before the end of the Session. He 
should like also to ask whether these 
300,000 people were to be kept in idleness 
in Lancashire during another winter. Mr. 
Rawlinson had warned the House of the 
consequences; he had told them that to keep 
them in idleness another winter would 
be their ruin. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Poor Law Board, 
in a speech made in that House twenty 
ears ago, said the working population of 
England would endure anything but a 
sense of pauperism. That night he had 
told the House repeatedly that the working 
population of a large part of Engiand were 
paupers. The operatives felt that they 
were paupers, and they were watching the 
action of that House in calmness, in 
quietude, in peace, and in hope that they 
might be removed from the category of 
paupers, either by work being found for 
them in Lancashire, or else by the means 
of emigration being afforded to a consider- 
able number of them. His impression 
was, that if the factory operatives were 
kept in a state of idleness in Lancashire, 
that £10,000,000 would be insufficient to 
meet the demands upon the House of 
Commons. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman's own statistics, it would re- 
quire £4,000,000 to keep these persons 
during the next twelve months; and he 
did not believe there was any likelihood 
of the trade of Lancashire being in a pros- 
perous state for the next three years, if it 
ever entirely recovered itself. While Lan- 
cashire was in this pitiable condition, 
while the agricultural interests in Scot- 
land and Ireland were not only de- 
pressed but nearly ruined, while there 
was fearful distress in the Midland Coun- 
ties of England and in large cities like 
London, Glasgow, Puisley, and others, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
came down to the House on Monday last 
and asked it to vote half a million of 
money to buy those old, rotten buildings 
ut Kensington. The noble Lord might 
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depend upon it that famishing factory 


8 | operatives would make some such remarks 


as this— ‘‘If the noble Viscount can fool 
money away in London he might at least 
spare half a million to enable some of us 
to emigrate.” The operatives would feel 
that they had been deceived and betrayed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board, and it was sadly 
to be feared they might show a spirit 
which would be anything but calm and 
peaceable. He was justified in that re- 
mark, for the workmen had been repeat- 
edly told that if they would only be 
peaceable and well-conducted employment 
should be found for them. In what kind 
of work did the Bill before the House 
propose that the operatives should be 
employed? Among others, any pond, pool, 
open ditch, any river, stream, or brook 
might be widened, deepened, or cleansed ; 
any sewer or drain might be made or im- 
proved; any common lands used or in- 
tended to be used as places of public re- 
creation might be drained, laid out, 
planted, or otherwise improved. Now, 
who were the people to be employed in 
these works?’—a body of factory opera- 
tives, who, by the admission of the right 
hon. Gentleman. himself, had been in a 
state bordering on starvation for the last 
twelve months, who were to be fed and 
clothed at the public expense, whose own 
clothes were little better than rags—and 
had been little better for many months 
—and who previous to that fearful desti- 
tution were accustomed to work in a tem- 
perature varying from 80 to 120 degrees. 
Such men were utterly unfit for the occu- 
pations contemplated by the Bill. He 
made that statement advisedly, for he had 
employed large numbers of factory opera- 
tives on many occasions. In summer time, 
in warm, fine, open weather, and at dry 
work, such as digging and trenching, they 
could earn a fair day’s wages, and retuin 
their health. He found that whenever 
they set factory operatives to dig drains 
they were attacked by the most violent 
rheumatism; yet it was now proposed tu 
make them do work in rivers and works 
where they would be wet up to the waist, 
which would kill them by thousands in 
a very few months. That was a kind of 
employment which scarcely the strongest 
men, accustomed through life to out-of- 
door labour, could undergo for any length 
of time. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to take measures, in conjunction with the 
Boards of Guardians and various local 

















bodies, to employ these men where they 
would have dry work. As they had a 
second million and a half, he would not 
say “looming in the distance,” but near 
at hand—for no doubt the House would 
be asked to vote another million and a half 
before the end of the Session—he would 
ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government whether it would. not be fair 
and reasonable that a considerable number 
of the men, women, and children who were 
to be kept in idleness, in wretchedness, 
and only half fed, for another winter in 
Lancashire—whether it would not be a 
mercy to these people themselves, and a 
security to the country, that they should 
be removed to the Colonies. He had, on 
two or three occasions, asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he had a Return | 
of the unmarried women out of work, and | 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had no 
power of enforcing it; but as he had Re- | 
turns of the other classes of the unem- 
loyed, men, women, and children, what | 
impediment could there be to his obtain- 
ing similar information respecting the single 
women? It appeared that there was a very | 
large number of totally unemployed single 
women in Lancashire, They had been 
gathered from many parts of England ; 
some of them had no relations or friends in | 
Lancashire, and were in a state of the 
greatest destitution. He had been told by | 
the manufacturers of Lancashire that it was | 
the positive duty of the Government to. 
remove a considerable number of these un- | 
married women to the Colonies. On the | 
27th of April, when he moved his Resolu- | 
tion, and appealed to the House to vote a} 
sum of money for the emigration of the un- | 
employed factory operatives, the right hon. | 
Gentleman treated that p as an ex-| 
treme one; yet it would seem that at that: 
very time the Government had been making | 
inquiry in the different ‘Colonies as to the | 
number of these operatives which each 
Colony should receive. That showed that | 
the Government had some apprehension of | 
the distress which was likely to occur in| 
the ensuing winter. He would therefore 
entreat the noble Lord and the right hon. | 
Gentleman to propose a Vote for the emi-| 
gration of these poor factory operatives, 
by which they would only be doing an 
act of justice towards peaceable and well- 
conducted men and women, as they were 
now performing an act of justice towards 
the manufacturers in moving the second 
reading of the Bill. He gave his hearty | 
support to the measure; and althengh 
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Amendments, no doubt, might be made 
in its details, he did not intend to inter: 
fere with them, but would leave them 
to be proposed by hon. Gentlemen con. 
nected with the district and those who 
were well qualified for such a task. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should not have 
risen if he had not thought it his duty to 
tender his thanks to the right hon. Gentle. 
man the President of the Poor Luw Board 
for the trouble and labour he had taken in 
reference to the matter. He did not think 
that the Bill was calculated to do the vast 
amount of good expected, and though it 
might not do the amount of good which 
the hon. Member (Mr. Ferrand) wished 
for, still it was a step in the right direc. 
tion, the proposal being to give employ- 
ment for wages instead of relieving the 
people in the unions. A leading article 
in The Times of that morning was caleu- 
lated, he believed, to mislead the House 
The writer stated that at 
the present time there were only 167,000 
persons in the cotton districts receiving re- 
lief, and that on the 7th day of December 
last the number was 270,000. Arguing 
upon these figures, the article went on to 
question the accuracy of an estimate that 
had been put forth, to the effect that there 
would not improbably be 400,000 persons 
requiring relief next winter. Now, the 
writer in Zhe Times had fallen into an 
error in his statistics. Instead of there 
now being only 167,000 persons receiving 
relief, there were 289,975 receiving relief 
in the week ending on the 30th of May 
last; while the real number on the 7th of 
December last was 458,696, instead of 
270,000. The error of the writer had evi- 
dently arisen from his taking only the 
numbers receiving relief from the boards 
of guardians, and not taking into account 
the numbers receiving relief from the 
various local committees in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The Report made up 
by the Central Relief Committee on 
the 30th ultimo showed that there 
was still great distress in the cotton dis- 
tricts. During the month of May last 
the total sum expended by the guardians 
and the local committees in the relief of 
the poor was £101,730; whereas the total 
sum expended on the relief of the poor 
for the same period of 1861 was only 
£38,000, or little more than one third of 
the present amount. In the Union of 


| Ashton-under-Lyne there were 57,183 


operatives, of whom 30,870 were unem- 
ployed in the last week of May, while 
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ouly 9,239 were working full time. At 
Glossop there were 7,068 operatives, of 
whom 5,900 were out of work. At Preston 
the number of operatives was 32,251, of 
whom 15,680 were unemployed.: At 
Rochdale the number was 20,527, of whom 
11,121 were out of work. These figures 
showed, that although since the 7th of De- 
cember last there had been an improvement 
from week to week, things still remained 
in a very bad state. He certainly had 
been not a little surprised at the hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ferrand), who was an-advo- 
cate for emigration, objecting to the people 
being employed in the kind of work which 
had been adverted to. Why, if the ope- 
ratives emigrated, they must be prepared 
for all kinds of work, and for a hot or 
acold climate. It had been shown that 
there was work to be done in those dis- 
tricts, and that the operatives were will- 
ing to do it; and further, that the only 
requirement was money to accomplish 
those works. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked for power to lend money upon 
the security of the rates. That was not 
the first time in this country that property 
had been improved by the lending of pub- 
lic money upon the security of rates. As 
a Lancashire mao, he for one would have 
been unwilling to support the Bill if it 
had asked for a grant of public money, as 
from the first he felt anxious that Lan- 
cashire should support itself through the 
distress; and if the Government would 
lend to the public bodies the money they 
required, it would be the means of ena- 
bling the distressed districts to get over 
their difficulties. He was surprised to hear 
the remarks of the hon. Member for De- 
vonport in reference to the building of new 
mills in Lancashire during a period of dis- 
tress. The hon, Gentleman had no right 
to cast aspersions upon the manufacturers. 
He (Mr. Hibbert) would have thought, 
that if any persons were injured by the 
erection of new mills, it would be those 
who built them. In doing so they em- 
ployed many persons who would not other- 
wise be employed, and therefore he was 
surprised to hear at the present time these 
aspersions cast upon the manufacturers. 
The building of these new mills showed 
faith in the future of the cotton trade. If 
they could get over their present difficul- 
ties, and wait until better times arrived, 
they would all have cause to rejoice. The 
Bill of the Government would confer a 
benefit upon Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
it would confer a lasting benefit upon 
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those towns which would be improved by 
means of its provisions. There could be 
no work in which the operatives might be 
employed which would be more useful 
than that of improving and beautifying 
their own towns. He should therefore 
support the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired to 
express the great satisfaction which he felt 
at the course adopted by the Government. 
He should be happy to support the general 
principle of the Bill, which was to render 
assistanee to the manufacturing districts in 
this season of distress; but he must ex- 
press a hope that that system of legislation 
would be considered strictly exceptional, 
because, having had some experience in 
dealing with distress, he was quite sure 
that it would be most unwise to raise un- 
due expectations in the minds of the ope- 
ratives, which might eventually lead to 
disappointment. He had always thought 
that in legislating for Lancashire they were 
building a fictitious superstructure on an 
abstract principle; and, had thus given rise 
to great misapprehensions. Great difficulty 
had arisen from their acting on an exag- 
gerated principle in one direction, and he 
now warned them against acting on an ex- 
aggerated principle in another; because if 
they excited among the operatives an ex- 
pectation, that inasmuch as their employ- 
ment had been destroyed through events 
beyond their contral, therefore Parliament 
would undertake to maintain them in a 
state even of comfort until the cotton trade 
revived, he was sure that they would place 
themselves in a false position, from which 
they would find it very difficult to retreat. 
He must say that he had heard with regret 
that large sums had been recently expended 
in building more mills, because, unless he 
was totally misinformed, the manufactur- 
ing power which existed in the country 
was already superabundant, and, indeed, 
exceeded the means of supply as respect- 
ed the raw material. He thought they 
would do well to inculcate caution on those 
speculators who seemed to anticipate a 
speedy return to prosperity; for certainly 
no information which they possessed would, 
in the least, justify the expenditure which 
had been made on new mills. The course 
which the Government were adopting was 
a proper one, and he should cordially sup- 
port the principle of the Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he rose to make a 
single observation. He thought that the 
House would be ewbarking iu a very 

















questionable course of proceeding if they 
sanctioned the employment of public money 
to be borrowed by corporate or other pub- 
lie bodies, for the purpose of undertaking 
work for private people. So long as the 
outlay of money was confined to the execu- 
tion of works of a public nature within the 
area of those places in which the money 
was borrowed, he had no objection to the 
course proposed. Such a course, indeed, 
was well calculated to meet the emergency. 
But it would be very dangerous to permit 
boards of health and various other bodies 
of that deseription to borrow money, and 
then to act as agents to execute works for 
private persons. If such a proceeding did 
not lead to jobs, it would lead to a suspicion 
of jobbery, which was nearly as bad a 
thing as the actual perpetration of jobs. 
That the unemployed operatives should be 
led to look forward to this artificial work 
being found for them was in itself a bad 
thing; but the experience he had had of 
the employment of public money in the 
execution of private works was quite suf- 
ficient to warn him against such a course as 
that he had alluded to, which he considered 
would be highly dangerous. While, there- 
fore, he willingly supported the main prin- 
ciple of the measure, he should take the 
opportunity in Committee of making some 
objection to its details; and in the mean 
time he hoped the Government would con- 
sider the expediency of embarking in a 
description of labour agency which might 
be carried on without limit, and do a great 
deal of mischief. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
had always thought that the people of 
Lancashire advocated the principle that 
money was only to be supplied to the un- 
employed operatives in return for labour, 
but that did not seem exactly to be the 
principle of the Bill before the House. It 
was very undesirable that the Government 
should go into the money market and un- 
derbid the regular money-lenders. He 
had recently had occasion to borrow 
£30,000 tor public purposes, and had no 
difficulty in getting it at 4 per cent. 
There was no reason why Laneashire 
should not borrow at the same rate. By 
far the wiser plan was, that in advancing 
this money to the manufacturing districts, 
it should be advanced by way of loan at 
5 per cent, and that Government should 
reserve to itself the power of reducing the 
interest to 4 per cent, or even a lower 
rate, if the money were punctually repaid 
at the time specified when borrowed. That 
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was the principle adopted by the Loan 
Commissioners, and it would be a great 
inducement to the borrowing districts te 
pay up if they knew they would have to 
pay 5 per cent if they were not punetual, 
Some few persons might. be induced tg 
emigrate from the distressed districts, but 
he saw no reason why they should not be 
encouraged to emigrate to other counties, 
where a demand might exist for their 
labour. The manufacturers, the owners 
of cottage property, and shopkeepers, how. 
ever, were all averse to the operatives 
leaving the district. He was informed 
that a gentleman had addressed a com. 
munication to the relief committee in one 
of the most distressed districts in Lanea- 
shire—namely, Wigan—-in which he offered 
to take fifty or sixty of the Wigan opera- 
tives and employ them in agriculture, at the 
rate of five shillings or six shillings a week 
wages. The relief committee of Wigan, 
however, had returned for answer that it 
was not desirable to promote the migration 
of any large number of operatives, because 
all the old hands would be immediately 
wanted when the mills re-opened, and from 
present appearances (that being last No- 
vember) that would shortly occur, and the 
hands were already several thousands short, 
That might be very disereet policy, but 
those who acted in that way ought not to 
go about the country begging, but ought 
to keep their own poor. He did not think 
that the wages given to persons employed 
under this Bill ought to be larger than 
the average amount given to spade labour- 
ers in adjoining agricultural counties. If 
they gave the operatives of Lancashire the 
rate of wages usually given in manufac- 
turing districts, what chance had they of 
inducing them to turn their hands to agri- 
culture? It was stated that 300,000 
were in receipt of relief, but that probably 
100,000 would be struck off the relief list 
if the present measure were carried. There 
would, therefore, be still 200,000 on the poor 
rate, and it was most desirable, under those 
circumstances, to reduce the wages given in 
manufacturing districts to the rate of wages 
given for spade labour. There was no 
doubt that a great many of the operatives 
were wholly unfitted for spade labour, but 
many could find employment in the agri- 
cultural districts. He had heard that 
many gentlemen offered to take some of 
these people last winter; and one noble 
Lord in his county took fifteen of them, 
but in the course of a few months only 
one remained, Again, a large landowner 
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in Cheshire had tried to employ many of 
these men, but he had failed ; and one 

ntleman at Preston, when applied to, 
said he was so disgusted with their eonduct 
in returning home, that he would not be 
answerable for the sending of any more 
into the agricultural districts. What was 
the reason of all that? Why, the fact was 
the men could obtain in Lancashire as 
much or more for doing nothing as for a 
day’s work in Shropshire. He had himself 
employed some of these men, and one of 
them remained four months, but the others 
returned to Lancashire. He (Sir Baldwin 
Leighton) blamed the manufacturers for 
this state of things. Now, every means 
should be taken to find labour for the 
people under the provisions of the Bill, 
but they ought not to be paid too high a 
rate of wages. The price of labour, like 
that of everything else, must depend on 
demand and supply, and would naturally 
be lower when there were 100,000 or 
200,000 persons out of employment. He 
trusted, therefore, that wages would not be 
kept up above the average amount on these 
works, so that the poor people might be 
induced to look about them, to migrate, 
and do what they could to help them 
selves. 

Mr. COBDEN: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has raised a question 
which has a much wider bearing than ap- 
pears on the surface. He has alluded to 
the high rate of wages paid in the manu- 
facturing districts. That is no doubt one 
of the difficulties which meet us in. this 
ease. It affects the question of emigra- 
tion—it affects the question of relief—it 
affects the question of migration from one 
part of the country to another. The popu- 
lation, about which we are speaking. have 
been probably receiving, in ordinary times, 
a larger amount of wages, taking the 
earnings of the whole family into account, 
than any body of labouring people in Eng- 
land, or probably in Europe. The industry 
in which they have been employed is one 
that gives convenient, healthy, and con- 
stant occupation to the different members 
of afamily. Therefore, the earnings of a 
whole household are greater in the cot- 
ton manufacturing districts than in any 
other part of the kingdom with which I 
am acquainted. Since this unfortunate 
trouble has come upon us, I have taken 
some pains to ascertain what are the ordi- 
nary earnings of a family when the people 
are fully employed. It is not an extra- 


ordinary case to find a family earning from 
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two to three guineas a week. It may be 
an extraordinary case, but it is a possible 
one, to find a family earning upwards of 
£4 a week; and I am satisfied that the 
average earnings of an ordinary family 
engaged in the cotton manufacture exceed 
30s. a week. I asked a friend of mine, 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton at 
Bolton, to give me from his books some 
particulars of the wages he is paying, and 
I have received from him the following 
statement :— 
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“In 1840 our average wages was 10s. 3d. a 
week for men, women, and children, working 
seventy-two hours. They are now 12s. 4d., working 
sixty hours. Taking the difference of time and 
the difference of money into account, it is a rise 
of nearly 50 per cent.” 


When you have to deal with a population 
earning such wages, and consequently liv- 
ing in a state of comfort compared with 
the population of the agricultural districts, 
there arises the difficulty to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers. You cannot bring 
them down suddenly to the rate of wages 
with which agricultural labourers are 
content. It would not be compatible with 
their health and strength to do so. It 
would be hardly consistent with the peace 
of the district to bring the population of 
the cotton manufacturing districts down 
to the rate of wages to which I refer, 
or to the amount to which the hon. 
Gentleman proposes to reduce them. I 
do not mean to say that he does this from 
any want of charity or good feeling. No 
one can doubt that, as a permanent rule, 
his view is correct, that the price of 
wages should be left to find its level, and 
rise and fall, like other things, according to 
circumstances. But you have this difficulty 
here, that you have to deal with a popu- 
lation which has been accustomed to a 
higher rate of living than the population 
of agricultural districts. I am not going 
to say a word against emigration in the 
interests of the capitalists. My doctrine 
with regard to labour is, that wherever 
it finds its highest reward that is its true 
destination. The capitalist will take care 
of himself. I say to the labourer, if you 
cannot get as much for your labour in one 
place as in another, take it where it is of 
the highest value. But when you talk of 
the cotton manufacturers emigrating, you 
must consider whether a population bear- 
ing the character and description which I 
have given will improve their condition by 
emigration. If you were dealing with an 
agricultural labourer—with, for example, 








a Dorsetshire labourer, who in his normal 
state earns from 9s. to 10s. a week, and has 
been brought up with the knowledge of 
farming operations, you could not confer a 
greater blessing upon that man than to 
transfer him to the wilds of America. 
With his labour in great demand, he in- 
stantly doubles his wages. The man’s posi- 
tion is in every respect improved by being 
transferred to the regions of America or 
Australia. But if you were to transfer the 
weaver or cotton spinner to Australia or to 
Canada, where there are no cotton mills 
or factories, or demand for the man’s la- 
bour, the result would be different. As 
a rule, no man benefits himself by chang- 
ing his business after he arrives at years 
of maturity; but he may benefit himself 
by transferring his labour to a field of ope- 
rations where there will be more demand 
for the skill which he has acquired. If 
you should remove these families, who 
have been earning at the rate of 30s. a 
week at the least, and in some instances 
£3 or £4 a week, to agricultural regions, 
inasmuch as they can neither plough, nor 
reap, nor mow, nor thresh, and are not fit 
even, as you say, to dig, and know none 
of these occupations, the consequence 
would be that they would sink in those 
countries to which you would send them, 
until they became about the most heJpless 
people in the world. But besides the ob- 
jection to the emigration of this particular 
class, as a rule all wholesale systems of 
emigration have proved not only abortive 
and disastrous, but sometimes. most cruel. 
We had in 1847 a wholesale system of emi- 
gration, What was the consequence? The 
destitute people were hurried away from 
Ireland to Canada and America, and they 
were adapted to the occupaion for which 
they were destined. What happened in 
consequence of their having been thus sent 
forth in a body, with. the most charitable 
intentions I do not doubt? Several thou- 
sands died on the passage. Upwards of 
10,000 died of those who landed in Canada 
and America; acry of horror came over 
the Atlantic, and a law was passed both 
in Canada and America to prevent emi- 
grants from coming to those countries in 
that state of helplessnes. If you propose 
now to send those cotton spinners to Ca- 
nada or to America, have you made pro- 
vision for them when they land? It really 
is the cheapest kind of philanthropy for 
these gentlemen, who date their letters 
from Wessex, to call out, ‘‘ Send the 
people away to America.” But how, I 
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ask, do you propose to provide for those 
people when they reach America ? There 
cannot be a cheaper mode of being bene- 
volent on a large scale than is resorted 
to by these gentlemen who write letters 
to newspapers or make speeches in this 
House advocating wholesale emigration, 
and who throw the responsibility on 
other people, in case the writer's or 
speaker's most genial and amiable plans 
should not be carried into effect. Have 
the working people been consulted? [ 
will just ask the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who speaks as if he represented the entire 
body of operatives (though he has not 
shown us his credentials), this one thing 
—has he ever found any great body of the 
working population expressing themselves 
desirous of emigration? My experience is 
that almost everybody wants everybody else 
to emigrate. A public meeting might be 
got up at Rochdale in favour of emigration; 
but the idea with each would be that some- 
body else should emigrate, that the ranks of 
labour might be thinned, and thus it would 
be better for the remainder. When men 
emigrate of their own accord, they make 
arrangements for their arrival. When 
they land, they have preparations made to 
initiate ‘themselves in ‘the ways of the 
country, and they know persons to provide 
places tor their reception ; but, be assured, 
when you have this wholesale system of 
emigration got up by public bodies, and 
more especially in an emergency, it usually 
turns out disastrously and very often most 
miserably for the emigrants. Besides, who 
is to pay the expense of emigration on this 
multitudinous scale? It is not enough 
to send people away and disembark them 
on the coast of America. You must send 
them out with capital to secure food and 
shelter for them. Even if you send them 
where land is cheap, you must supply them 
with everything for a year; you must give 
them tools and seeds; otherwise you send 
them there to perish from destitution. 
That will cost a sum of money that you 
have not calculated, and for which no per- 
son makes provision. The writer in the 
papers or the poet that sits down in 
Dorsetshire to write a receipt for the cure 
of Lancashire distress, do not send any 
calculation or trouble themselves with 
arithmetic, but throw wholesale blame on 
the people of Lancashire because they do 
not follow their prescriptions. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I am not 
speaking of emigration in the interests of 
the capitalists, and do not mean to say it is 

















abad thing of itself for people to emigrate. 
On the contrary, if they can better them- 
selves, I would advise them to emigrate. 
But emigration is an expedient not worth 
a moment’s consideration unless you come 
down with your calculations, and say how 
much it is to cost when you have landed 
the people on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. And now one word with respect to 
the question more immediately before us. 
My right hon. Friend has brought in a 
measure which has met with almost uni- 
versal approbation, and I do not intend to 
offer any criticisms upon it at its present 
stage. But I do not think my right hon. 
Friend’s plan, any more than the emigra- 
tion plan, will cure our distress. I have 
been always under the impression that 
there is no specific for the evil under which 
weare suffering. It is something which 
does not admit of a simple and complete 
remedy. But I hope my right hon. Friend’s 
measure, coupled with emigration, together 
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next place, there was a large and munifi- 


cent public subscription. We cannot ex- 
pect that to be repeated. Then there is 
another resource which has failed. There 
is no doubt that at the commencement of 
the distress the working people got conside- 
rable credit from the shopkeepers, who ex- 
pected that trade would revive soon, as it 
had often done before. Iam afraid that 
aid cannot be repeated. So that you have 
the savings of the people gone, the credit 
with the shopkeepers stopped, the public 
subscriptions at an end. Next winter, 
therefore, those districts will have to face 
this great difficulty, and to rely solely on 
their own resources. It is a wise step, 
then, to offer those facilities for the em- 
ployment of the people on reproductive 
labour, for we must not shut our eyes to this 
fact, that though there may be a diminu- 
tion in the number of the unemployed, the 
distress, I am afraid, will have spread into 
a portion of the community which hither- 


with additional powers of borrowing given | to have been able to keep their ground—I 
to the Poor Law Guardians, and supple- | mean the humbler classes of shopkeepers, 
mented by the individual efforts that may | and those who thus far have been able to 
be made by the landowners and capitalists bear up. Therefore, you must enable 
in Lancashire, will do all for the mitigation | something to be done for these classes by 
of theevil thatcan be done. But my right | advancing money on the rates and allow- 
hon. Friend proposes to meet the case by | ing a long period for repayment. Before 
enabling the districts to borrow money in;I sit down, I would ask my right hon. 
order to supply the people with labour. | Friend to give a week before going into 
I think that a most important thing. It | Committee, so that the public may under- 
is as important to devise means of employ- | stand the purport of the measure, and, in 
ment as to provide the money. To keep/the end, I trust it will be made satis- 
these people for another twelve months in | factory to all parties. 

idleness would be demoralizing to them,| Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ex- 
and I would almost prefer seeing thousands | plain. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
of them take a voyage over the Atlantic, | him whether he had any authority from 
with the certainty of their coming back | the operatives to recommend any specific 
when the cotton trade revives, than see in that House. His reply was, that at a 
them languishing thus in idleness. The} meeting which was held in Manchester 





project therefore is a wise one; but it is | 


only a permissive measure, and can be car- | 


ried out only by the co-operation of the 
local authorities. My right hon. Friend 
having done his part, I hope every parish 
and district will feel it its duty to do its 
share, and to apply the powers which my 
right hon. Friend proposes to place in its 
hands. It has been attempted to be shown 
that we are not likely to have such a bad 
winter in the coming one. But, 1 am assured 
there are causes which justify the expec- 
tation that next winter will be worse than 
the last, supposing we do not receive cot- 
ton. The reason is, the people’s means 
are almost exhausted. Last year the ope- 
Tatives had some savings, the result of 
their economy. They are gone. In the 











there were twenty-seven delegates from 
the operatives of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
who informed him that the population 
generally looked upon emigration as the 
chief remedy for the evils under which 
they were suffering, and he had presented 
many Petitions to that effect on their part 
to the House. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I will not oc- 
cupy the time of the House for more than 
a few moments while I make some re- 
marks upon objections which were taken 
to details which may more fitly be con- 
sidered at a future time by the House. 
The hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Ferrand) is the only person who really 
objected to the Bill. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman entirely misapprehends the object 








of it. I should not wonder at the op- 
position of the hon. Gentleman, if I could 
agree with bim that it is the duty of the 
Government to find employment for the 
distressed operatives. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, however, have always declined 
the responsibility of providing employ- 
ment for the people, at the same time 
that they have said they were willing 
to assist the local authorities in giving 
employment out of their own resources, 
and in maintaining the people by means 
of temporary occupation, not as paupers, 
but as independent labourers. The prin- 
ciple of this Bill, as has been well observed 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr 
Cobden) is not -to provide employment for 
all, but by advancing money upon favour- 
able terms to enable the local authorities, 
each within their own districts, to afford 
employment, if they think fit to avail 
themselves of the facilities of obtaining 
loans for a long period at a low rate of 
interest. I earnestly hope, if Parliament 
should grant those facilities, advantage 
will be taken of them by the local autho- 
rities, so that employment may be given 
to the unemployed ; and, if that is done, 
I think the wages paid for the work done 
ought to be on the same scale as that 
by which similar work would be remu- 
nerated in that part of the country. I 
believe a great portion of that work may 
be taskwork, and thus a greater stimulus 
to exertion may be given. An attempt 
has been made to raise a prejudice against 
the kind of work. It was said that some 
of the work was not suited to those who 
were to be employed upon it, such as 
the deepening of rivers and emptying of 
drains, as if those were the only works con- 
templated. The Local Government Act 
provides means for borrowing money for 
certain works, but it had been suggested 
in Lancashire that it would be desirable to 
extend the description of works to which 
the loans might be applicable, and this is 
done in this Bill. It was not intended, 
however, that persons should be employed 
upon works for which they were unfit. 
The greater the variety of works, the 
greater the probability of giving employ- 
ment to all. One word now with respect 
to Mr. Baker’s report. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) said 
that Mr. Baker had been sent down with 
private instruction from Government to 
make out a case against emigration. 
Now, that suspicion is totally unfounded. 
Early in the Session—I believe before the 
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hon. Member for Devonport took his seat 
—the noble Lord the Member for Leices. 
tershire (Lord John Manners) asked me 
whether I had received any information 
from the Factory Inspectors with regard 
to the adaptation of the machinery of the 
cotton mills to the various kinds of cotton 
which took the place of the American pro- 
duct. I applied to Mr. Baker, the In- 
spector of the district, and he informed 
me he had very little information on the 
subject, but the purport of that informa- 
tion I stated to the noble Lord. I had 
not the slightest communication with Mr, 
Baker after that, until I received the Re- 
port which has been referred to. On re- 
ceiving that Report I showed it to the 
noble Lord who asked the question, telling 
him that if he made a Motion for the pro- 
duction of it, it should be laid on the table. 
With regard to emigration, I very much 
agree with what has fallen from the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. The Government 
would do extremely wrong to endeavour 
to make a case against emigration, or to 
place obstacles in the way of persons will- 
ing to emigrate; but for a large and useful 
system of emigration these conditions are 
essential: —You must have not only persons 
willing to emigrate, but fit by age and 
capacity for the purpose, and you must also 
have colonies which are willing to receive 
them, and where there is employment for 
them. Unless these conditions are fulfilled, 
it would be useless and cruel to encourage 
emigration. With regard to Australia, 
it has been said that large sums are com- 
ing over to this country to be applied to 
the purpose of emigration. In that case 
the Government, and, I presume, the local 
authorities in various parts of the coun- 
try, will not oppose the slightest obstacle 
in the way of the agents of the Australian 
colonies in their endeavours to induce 
persons whom they think would be useful 
in them to go out; but I believe that 
any attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to foster general emigration by funds 
voted by Parliament would be injurious to 
the emigrants themselves, and meet with 
a very unfavourable response in the Colo- 
nies. They might desire to obtain la- 
bourers of a particular class; but if they 
thought that we were sending out persons 
merely because they could not get employ- 
ment in this country, it was not likely that 
such emigrants would be received with 
much favour. With regard to the present 
Bill, though it is not proposed as a com- 
plete remedy (for, indeed, it is impossible 
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to propose a complete remedy), I think 
that it is calculated, in the best and most 
unobjectionable way, to mitigate the exist- 
ing distress, and I trust that it will receive 
the assent of Parliament, and be acted on 
by the local authorities. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he should be sorry 
to offer the slightest obstacle to the passing 
of the Bill, but he hoped that when the 
subject of Irish distress came under dis- 
cussion, no English Member would be 
found to plead the principles of political 
economy as a bar to affording relief to his 
(Mr. Scully’s) starving country-people. 
But whenever funds were voted to encou- 
rage emigration, Ireland would be a good 
country to begin with. The Irish peasantry 
were fit to emigrate, and had already left 
the country to the extent of 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 persons. When the distress 
Joan was lent to Ireland, it was specially 
stipulated that no part of it should be ex- 
pended on reproductive objects, and some 
very plausible reasons were given. One 
was that it would be idle to expect a fair 
day’s work from men who were starving, 
and he wished to warn English gentle- 
men not to expect that full value would be 
given in the shape of manual labour for the 
proposed loan of £1,500,000 they were 
going to advance ; for it would be absurd 
to expect a good day’s work from cotton 
operatives who were wholly unused to such 
employment. He presumed, however, that 
the value of the expenditure would be that 
it would apply a stimulus to local exertion. 
Ile thought there was something in the 
Gbjection pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) to the character of the 9th 
and 10th clauses, which referred to the em- 
ployment of the operatives, under the local 

rds, in the improvement of private 
estates. Under these provisions there was 
great danger of jobbery. (‘*No!”) His 
Friend below him said there were no job- 
bers in Lancashire ; but he was of opinion 
that there were more jobbers in England 
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than in Ireland, only English jobbers did 
not openly call each other so, as was the 
habit with his countrymen. Judging from | 
theamount of the payments to the poor rates | 
in the distressed districts, he did not think | 
that the distress in Lancashire at all ap- 
proached to an equality with the Irish des- 
titution in the famine years, when the 
people died of starvation in the ditches, or 
even at the present moment. The excuse 
made by those who would not relieve Ire- 





land was that the distress in that country 
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was chronic, and the people were used to 
it. Unfortunately that was true. Even 
if the coming harvest should be a good 
one, there would be greater distress in Ire- 
land next winter than had been experienced 
in the famine years. During the famine 
years some classes were thriving ; but lat- 
terly noclass had been thriving except the 
holders of Government places and officers. 
He had no wish to interfere for the pur- 
pose of stopping the small relief proposed 
by the Bill to his fellow-countrymen—for 
he hoped he might call them his fellow- 
countrymen—in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
There had been a beautiful and promising 
spring in Ireland. That, however, was 
nothing new. Every spring was beautiful 
and promising there; but when the time 
came for getting in the harvest, favourable 
weather was a miracle. They never could 
get in their harvests in Ireland. If a 
Motion were made in that House to help 
Irishmen to emigrate, there would be a 
great deal of political economy nonsense 
spoken in opposition to the proposal. He 
remarked that those who attended statis- 
tical societies, and wrote on political eco- 
nomy in their garrets or other purlieus, 
knew nothing of what was practically going 
on in the world, and he regarded their 
arithmetic in the same light as he did much 
of the political arithmetic of the day—as 
so much rubbish. 

Mr. BAZLEY observed, that if the re- 
ports of returning prosperity in the cotton 
districts went forth tothe world unexplained, 
they would be calculated to give rise to 
very mistaken notions as to the actual 
state of affairs in Lancashire. The great- 
er employment of labourers was to be ac- 
counted for by the absorption of labour 
from other pursuits and by the migra- 
tion of labourers from one place to another. 
The increased employment of which they 
were told did not represent increased em- 
ployment of the operatives at that labour 
to which they had been accustomed, and 
which was their ordinary pursuit. There 
was no better criterion of the extent of 
employment in cotton manufacture than the 
consumption of the raw material. That 
did not amount to anything like 25.000 
bags per week, while there was an ability 
to consume 50,000 bags per week. Then, 
with respect to what had been said by 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire on the subject of new mills, it 
must be remembered that a mill could not 
be built and fitted with machinery so as to 
make it ready for work in less time than 
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two years, or from that to three years. 
The mills then opening must have been 
planned and commenced two or three years 
ago; and therefore they were rather to 
be attributed to the state of things that 
had existed three years ago than to be 
looked upon as indicative of a desire to 
make further investments in the same 
manner. He could have wished that a 
great and courageous effort had been made 
in the Indian and Colonial Departments to 
meet the existing want, by obtaining a 
larger supply of the raw material ; but he 
gave his cordial support to the proposition 
of his right hon. Friend, though, tested by 
economical principles, it was somewhat ir- 
regular ; and he was exceedingly gratified 
to find that it gave general satisfaction to 
the House. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
rose in consequence of a remark which 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale. His hon. Friend had 
anticipated great distress during the en- 
suing winter from three causes : —First, 
that the savings of the labourers were di- 
minished ; secondly, that the shopkeepers 
were no longer able to give credit ; thirdly, 
that the subscription lists were closed. 
With respect to the latter of the above 
three causes, he was sorry that the idea 
should get abroad that the subscription 
lists were closed. He thought that on every 
ground it was necessary that the subscrip- 
tion lists should be kept open, and he doubt- 
ed not that public benevolence would not 
be checked. 

Bill read 2°. 

Mr. COBDEN said, it would be satis- 
factory to the country if his right hon. 
Friend named a day for proceeding with 
the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he proposed 
to fix the Committee for that day week. 


Bill committed for Thursday next. 


Supply— Civil 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DISTRICT MODEL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. O'REILLY said, he rose to call 


attention to the large expenditure on the 
District Model Schools in Ireland. 


Mr. Basley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Member whether he intended to 
discuss the Vote for the schools. The rule 
of the House was that on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply no hon, 
Member should discuss any Vote which wag 
abont to be introduced in Supply. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, it would be ne. 
cessary for him to discuss the Vote; and 
therefore, in compliance with the rule of 
the House. he should reserve his observa. 
tions till they were in Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Suppty considered in Committee, 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £236,016, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1864, for Public Education 
in Ireland, under the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, in moving 
the Vote for Public Education in Ireland it 
is usual to make a few observations;. but 
the subject has been so much discussed 
during last year and the year previous, 
that I presume it will not be desirable for 
me to detain the Committee with any 
lengthened remarks, and I shall therefore 
follow the example of my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, confining myself simply to the 
increase or decrease in the Vote of the 
present year compared with the past. No 
one will be disposed to contend that the 
system of national education in Ireland 
has failed in answering the end for which 
it was instituted, or will deny that since 
the Earl of Derby first introduced it in 
1831, up to the present time, immense 
advantages have flowed from it, particu- 
larly to the poorer classes. We educate 
annually about 800,000 children, and this 
fact alone will make it sufficiently manifest 
that the public benefits from the system 
cannot be easily over-estimated. For the 
year ending March 31, 1863-4, the total 
sum asked for is £306,016, showing an 
increase of £15,112, over the total Vote 
taken for the year ending 1862-3, which 
amounted to £290,904. The increase is 
consequent upon the natural increment 
which takes place in the salaries of those 
who are engaged in teaching in the 6,000 
schools in Ireland, and also upon the in- 
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erease in the number of schools. Thus, 
in 1860 there were 5,632 schools, where- 
as in 1861 there were 5,830, and in 1862 
6.010, showing an increase of 180 in 
favour of 1862-3 as compared with the 
previous year; and the average daily 
attendance in 1862-3 shows an increase of 
320—that is to say, in 1861 there were 
284,726, while in 1862 we had an average 
daily attendance in the schools of 285,055. 
In the Votes which are submitted to the 
Committee, the national education is in- 
eluded under thirteen items, in seven of 
which there is an increase, and in four a 
decrease, as compared with 1862-3. Let 
me explain the particular items upon 
which the increase takes place. In the 
metropolitan model schools there is a small 
increase, to the amount of £306; in the 
district model schools an increase of £970; 
and in the minor model schools one of 
£900, as compared with 1862-3; so that 
the total increase in the cost of these 
model schools amounts to about £2,000. 
The total sum asked for this year under 
these three heads is £27,647. Two or 
three years ago, my right hon. Friend who 
preceded me in this office stated that an 
engagement was entered into that the 
number of these schools should be limited 
to twenty-six ; and that number has now 
very nearly been reached, for at present 
there are seventeen district and seven 
minor model schools in active operation, 
while two have not yet been completed— 
that at Cork, for which we took a Vote 
the other night, and another. When 
these schools are opened, we shall have 
reached the limit to which, according to 
the arrangement I have mentioned, the 
Government are at liberty to go. The 
model schools are part of the original 
system, of national education in Ireland. 
When the Earl of Derby introduced this 
system, he laid it down that the teachers 
should be educated at these model schools ; 
and it is important to remember this, be- 
cause 1 think that the hon. Member who 
has given notice of a Motion on this sub- 
ject is not alive to the advantages which 
accrue from schools of this nature. In 
1831, the Earl of Derby, then Mr. Stan- 
ley, wrote to the Duke of Leinster, stating 
the intentions of the Government with 
regard to teachers, and he stipulated 
that they should have received previous 
instruction in a model school, to be sanc- 
tioned by the Board. I am aware that 
these schouls have recently met with some 
opposition from the Roman Catholi¢ pre- 
VOL CLXXI. [rep senzzs.] 


{June 18, 1863} 
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lates; but they are closely wrapped up 
with our system of national education in 
Ireland. We train those whom we expect 
to maintain the standard of education in 
the 6,000 schools scattered over the coun- 
try ; and it is remarkable, that in 1840 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland 
were then entirely in favour of a system 
of education based upon the instruction 
of pupil teachers and monitors in model 
schools. The Roman Catholic prelates at 
that period passed a resolution— 


“That it would be very desirable to have a 
model school in each of the four provinces when 
the funds of the National Board might be found 
sufficient for that purpose, as such an establish- 
ment would inspire the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince with greater confidence in the system of 
national education.” 


Therefore, nine years after Mr. Stanley 
had declared that he adhered to the sys- 
tem of model schools the Roman Catholic 
prelates also assented to the system. From 
1848, when the system may be said to have 
begun, these model schools have, in the 
opinion of those best able to judge, worked 
immense benefit to the country ; and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic prelates, the attendance at them 
has not diminished, because, whereas in 
1850 the number of pupils—Roman Ca- 
tholies, Established Church, and Presby- 
terian—was 1,410, in 1855 it amounted to 
2,949, in 1860 to 5,024, and in 1863 to 
9,253 ; and I believe that in the quarter 
ending March last, more than 10,000 young 
persons were receiving in the model schvols 
of Ireland a superior education. I cannot 
help thinking that that state of the case is 
extremely satisfactory. As regards the 
salaries of teachers, there is an increase of 
£13,610; but a considerable portion of 
this is owing to an error which was made 
last year, resulting in an absolute deficit of 
£4,500. The remaining increase is due 
to the establishment of additional schools 
during the year, but chiefly to the incre- 
ment of the salaries of the principal and 
assistant teachers in the ordinary national 
schools. 

For navigation schools the Vote is ex- 
actly the same as last year. The naviga- 
tion schools have certainly not succeeded 
as much as we could have wished. They 
were established three or four years ago, 
in consequence of the extraordinary success 
attending a navigation school in the county 
of Antrim. That school was under the 
superintendence of a man who afterwards 
became a teacher in the Belfast National 
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School, and in it somewhere about forty of the Member for Limerick, and I believe jx 
the most distinguished ¢aptains in the has worked very efficiently. 

merehant service received their education.| Mz. MONSELL: Quite the contrary, 
Among them was, perhaps, the most dis-| Sik ROBERT PEEL: I thought ig 
tinguished captain in the merchant service | worked admirably ; at any rate, my right 
—Captain Macdonald, who commanded the | hon. Friend gave us the land very cheap, 
Marco Polo. It was owing tothe remark-| Mr. MONSELL: The school has been 
able success of the Antrim School that the | given up, with my consent. 

attention of the Government was called to| Sm ROBERT PEEL: I am sorry to 
the subject ; and now we have navigation | hear it; but I can only repeat what my 
schools in Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, | noble Friend at the head of the Government 
Carrickfergus, Waterford, and other places. | said last year, that though we gave way 
In the Vote for the Albert Agricultural | to what appeared to be the sense of the 
Establishment at Glasnevin, and the agri- | Committee, we view this reduction of thé 
cultural training schools throughout Ireland | Vote for agricultural schools, I will not say 
there is a diminution of about £1,500. It | with apprehension, but with considerable 
was with extreme reluctance that I entered | regret. 

into an engagement last year toreduee that | In the book department there is an in 
Vote ; but I have fulfilled the promise which | crease of £1,000, consequent on the neces- 
I then gave in deference to a strong ex- | sity for improving the books in use in the 
pression of opinion on the part of several | national schools. It is necessary that these 
influential Members of this House connected _ books should be revised for the purpose of 
with Ireland. We have diminished the | adapting them to the wants and require. 
number of pupils in the Albert Institution | ments of the present time, and also for thé 
from seventy-five to sixty ; and if it be the | purpose of introducing into them fulle? par. 
wish of the Committee that a still further | ticulars regarding Ireland itself. The Board 
reduction should take place, it will be in- | of National Education recently appointed 
cumbent on us to adopt its recommendation. | a Committee of nine of their own numbet 
I would point out, however, that since the | to revise the books, and the Committee may 
éstablishment of these agricultural model rest assured that the work will be doné 
schools, and particularly since the estab- | with proper care and cireumspection 4s re- 
lishment of the Albert Institution, we have | gards the different religious creeds in Ite 








expended upwards of £20,000; and I 
cannot help thinking that it would bea 
great calamity if that large sum of money, 
in addition to the annual Votes, were to be 
thrown away now, before we have derived 
from these schools the full advantages 
which, if maintained on an efficient footing, 
they would unquestionably produce. Having 
reduced the number of agricultural pupils, 
we have abolished the office of assistant 
agricultural steward, doné away with three 
lectureships, and finally disposed of several 
items which appeared in the Vote last year. 
We have also let one of the agricultural 
model farms, thereby saving about £300, 
so that altogether there are how nine 
agricultural farms let to othet parties. 

‘Hear, hear! ’’] Hon. Gentlemen cheer 
that remark, as though they approved the 
diminution of agricultural schools ; buat I, 
for one, entirely depreeate a policy which is 
lessening the opportunities for a vast nam- 
ber of young persons obtaining a scientific 
knowledge of the art of agriculture. There 
are now about 500 pupils in thése agricul- 
tural schvols, which are established in differ- 
ent parts of Ireland. For example, there is 
one on the estate of my right [ 


Sir Robert Peel 





on. Friend | 


land, with a view to put the book department 
in a more efficient condition than heretofore: 
In the central establishment there will be 
a small increase, in consequence of some 
salaries in the clerks’ departments having 
undergone & natural increase. On thé 
whole, then, there is & change in elevet 
items this year as compared with last. I 
seven items there is a total increase of 
£17,162, and in four there is a total de 
crease of £2,005. There is, consequently, 
& net increase on the whole Vote of £15,112. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Longford 
(Mr. O’Reilly) has given notice of a Motion 
relative to the model schools. I shall be 
glad to hear his remarks, bat I hope the 
Committee will agree with the Government 
and the National Board that no system of 
national education in Ireland ean work 
satisfactorily without model schools. At 
this moment there are 1.300 children edu- 
cated in the Belfast model school alone, of 
whom 613 are Presbyterians, and 330 are 
Roman Catholics. In Belfast the system 
works most harmoniously. We never hear 
of the children quarrelling, though in Bel- 
fast, as the Committee knows, religious 
feeling is as strong as in any other part of 
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Ireland. There is no such thing as an 
acensation of proselytism ; in fact, not only 
in Belfast, but in Londonderry, Dublin, 
and other places, the model schools are the 
admiration of every one who takes the 
trouble to visit them. Reference has been 
made to the expensiveness of these schools. 
The total cost does not exceed £28,000 
annum. It is a fact that the children 
receive an education infinitely superior to 
that obtained in the national schvols in 
England, and yet the cost per head is not 
inore, exclusive of the normal department, 
than 34s. a year. The namber of children 
aré increasing year by year. The hon. 
Member near him wished to diminish the 
Vote for national schools. [Mr. O’Rettur: 
My Motion does not mean that.] I am 
lad to hear it. I saw at Galway and at 
Limerick the effect of the opposition to 
these institutions. I would, however, re- 
find those hon. Members who oppose the 
tiodlel schools because they are distasteful 
to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, that if 
Roman Catholics object to the system of 
inddel schools, they are not excrescénces of 
fecent growth, but were part and parcel of 
the original system, and that Protestants 
might equally object to the grants to com- 
mon schools in Ireland, which I should be 
sorry to see in any way diminished. In those 
tommon schools about 60,000 young girls 
are receiving an education—secular, reli- 
gious, and indastrial. I trust the Committee 
will maititain the grants to both classes of 
schools. I am not aware that I have any- 
thing more to add at present, but I shall 
be ready, of course, to give any further ex- 
planations that may be required. [ will 
only remark, that the principal reduction 
is in the agricultural department, which 
has been made not by my desire, but in 
obedience to a pledge given last year to 
the House which I have felt bound to 
carry out. 
Mr. O'REILLY said, there were three 
descriptions of schools in Ireland — the 
ordinary schools, the government and ma- 
nagement of which were vested in local 
bodies; the training schools in Dublin, 
which were essetitially for teachers ; and 
the district model schools. But he wished 
particularly to call the attention of the 
Committee to the disttict model schools of 
Ireland. He did riot intend to discuss the 
whole system of national education, which 
had, no doubt, been founded with the best 
intentions, and which had been productive 
of much good, but had also done some 
harm. Neither did he object to the train- 
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ing schools in Dublin, as he admitted the 
teachers should be well trained. But, 
when he turned to the district model schools 
and the minor model schools, he took 4 
different view. It was true that some pu- 
pil teachers were trained in these schools ; 
but out of 5,000 pupil teachers only about 
136 were supposed to be educating for 
teachers in after life. He objected to 
these schools, because they were a distinct 
addition to and a violation of the original 
principle on which the national system was 
based ; because they gave education at thé 
public expense to the children of those who 
could afford to pay for it; because they 
were extravagantly costly; becatise they 
were unnecessary; becatise they intro- 
duced an unfair competition with other 
schools ; and—this particularly — because 
they tended towards one great centralized 
system of State education. The Chief 
Secretary had said that those schools 
Were an essential portion of the scheme 
of national educatidn; dnd Had been con- 
templated from the begititlilig ; but that 
was hot the ¢ase, as one fact would dis- 
tinctly prove. The national system was 
inaugurated in 1831, and it was not antil 
1849 that these schools were established. 
The right hon. Gentle, to prove that 
these schools had been cotitediplated from 
the commencement of the system, had re- 
ferred to the létter of Lord Stanley, ia 
which it was laid down that it was desir- 
able that teathers sliould be educated in a 
model school, sanctioned by thé Board ; 
but that would fot apply to schouls estab- 
lished in the country. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the systedi was, that it was to be 
in aid of voluntary efforts, and riot to es- 
tablish a system of State education. The 
letter of Lord Stanley laid it down that rio 
application for aid should be granted unless 
it was joined in by the clergy of both re- 
ligions. Bat in Enniscorthy and other 
places, model schools had been established 
in defiance of protests from the Protestant 
rector and the Roman Catholic priest. 
The letter of Lord Stanley also stated that 
the Commissioners would invariably require 
that local funds should be raised upon 
which the grant of public money would be 
dependent. But, in the instances to which 
he had referred, not otie farthing had been 
raised from the localities in aid of the . 
model schools: By the Report of the 
Commissioners in 1844, it appeared that 
the control over teachers in these schools 
was vested pritharily in thé local patrons ; 
but in the cases alluded to there were n0 
2N2 
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local patrons, and the whole controlling 
functions were absorbed in the Commis- 
sioners. The Reports of the Commission- 
ers of 1825 and 1827, upon which were 
based the recommendations of 1831, show- 
ed that the principle laid down then was 
that public grants for education should be 
distributed through a Board in aid of local 
contributions for the foundation and sup- 
port of schools ; but now there were many 
schools founded against the wishes of local 
authorities, and dependent entirely upon 
the Commissioners’ grants. 

Then, again, those schools gave educa- 
tion to those who could afford to pay for it. 
The principle of giving education to those 
who could afford to pay for it, had been 
over and over again repudiated in England, 
and ought to be repudiated with regard to 
Ireland. To give the Committee an idea 
of the class of children attending these 
schools, he would mention a few facts. At 
Londonderry Model School in 1862, the 
children of the Mayor were receiving a gra- 
tuitous education. Another model school 
was attended by the sons of a barrister. 
At Galway, he found that out of an 
average attendance of 200 scholars 57 
were the children of persons who could af- 
ford to pay. Among the parents were two 
architects in good practice, one builder, 
two solicitors, two millowners, two apothe- 
caries, one shipowner, one Independent 
minister, one commander of a revenue cut- 
ter, one Custom House officer, one Excise 
officer, three clerks in publie offices, two 
merchants’ clerks with good salaries, and 
twenty-seven manufacturers and tradesmen. 
Was that the class for which public grants 
of money should be made? The cost of 
the Galway school was £5 14s. per head. 
The Enniscorthy school was a very remark- 
able one. The average attendance of pupils 
last year was thirty-one. The cost of the 
school was £268 a year, or £8 13s. per head. 
Among these thirty-one pupils he found 
children of the following :—A wine mer- 
chant, a rich miller, a gentleman, a chief 
clerk in an old mercantile house, a clerk of 
a gas company at £100 a year, a respect- 
able haberdasher, a watchmaker, a gentle- 
man possessed of large house property, 
a considerable farmer, a rich shopkeeper, a 
respectable grocer, and a number of others. 
Was this, he again asked, the class for 
which the State should provide education ? 
He would not characterize such a system 
by words of bis own; but he might quote 
the words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the other night, when he said, “I 


Mr. O Reilly 
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deny that such people are, for one moment, 
entitled to call on Parliament for a Vote of 
money in aid of the education of their chil- 
dren.”” Those words applied to Ireland ag 
well as to England, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman who used them, having 
commenced equality of taxation in Ireland, 
would see the necessity of giving equality 
in other things. What was the cost of the 
education provided by the publie for the 
children of those who could afford to pay 
for it themselves? He could not follow 
with accuracy the calculations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He said the cost 
of educating each child was 35s. per 
annum; but that did not include the 
payment of teachers. By a law of our 
nature the cost of such institutions must 
grow. The cost of model schools had 
considerably exceeded the estimate. The 
annual cost of maintenance for each 
was very slightly under £1,000 instead 
of £400. In England the annual cost of 
each child on the Privy Council grant, 
including all expenses of tuition and in- 
spection, was 16s. In the schools of the 
Christian Brothers in Dublin, where there 
were 1,371 children, with an average 
daily attendance of 1,000, and of whieh 
the Commissioners of Endowed Schools 
in Ireland gave the most favourable ae- 
count, the annual cost was little more than 
6s. per head, and the education was at 
least equal, if not superior, to that re- 
ceived at the model schools. In Belfast 
model school the average attendance was 
1,100, and the cost per head £3 7s. ; in 
Galway, £3 per head for salaries alone; 
in Enniseorthy, as he had already said, 
the cost per head was £8 I3s., and of 
the thirty-one pupils, eleven were infants 
and two paid monitors. Of the 10,000 
pupils on the roll of these schools, the 
average attendance being 5,000, there 
were 2,000 learning the first book of 
lessons, beginning with the letters and 
never going beyond words of one syllable; 
of the remainder, 3,000 were learning 
the second book, eonsisting of words of 
one syllable. There were 2,000 more in 
the sequel to the third book, and who 
had got so far as easy words of three 
syllable. 

But great stress was laid on the fact 
that these schools educated teachers. 
Now, it appeared that only 136 teachers 
were in process of training, and the 
achools were hardly necessary for such 8 
purpose. One fact was worth a hundred 
assertions. A few years ago he wanted 
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a trained teacher for a school upon his 
estate in the west of Ireland. It was a 

district, and the school fees amounted 
to nothing. As remuneration he offered 
a house and a small piece of land, not 
estimated in money value at more than 
£10 year. He advertised for a teach- 
er, and he had twenty applicants—conclu- 
sively proving that there was a super- 
abundance of teachers in Ireland. If the 
schools were not wanted for training teach- 
ers, were they wanted for the supply of 
a superior class of education? A few facts 
would dispose of that argument. In Ennis- 
eorthy, where there was a model school with 
thirty-one pupils, including the eleven in- 
fants, there were two Christian Brothers’ 
schools with 700 pupils, a classical and com- 
mercial school for Roman Catholic boys 
with 80 pupils, and several schoole for Ro- 
man Catholic girls with 800 pupils. The 
members of the Church of England, 
though small in number, were not with- 
out schools, There was an endowed 
Erasmus Smith school, an excellent clas- 
sical and commercial school, for the 
clergymen of the Church of England 
did not approve of the model schools, 
and an excellent middle-class Protestant 
seminary for girls. In Galway, where 
there was the much-vaunted model school 
with 600 pupils, but only 314 attendants, 
including a large proportion of infants, 
the Roman Catholics had a Jesuit college 
with 50 pupils, an intermediate scheol of 
the brothers of St. Patrick, with 125 pupils, 
a large monks’ school attended by 1,100 
boys, and for girls a Sisters of Mercy school, 
a school of Presentation nuns, and other 
schools, attended altogether by 1,800 
pupils. The Protestants had an en- 
dowed Erasmus Smith school, and pri- 
vate schools with 4,000 pupils. A model 
school for 300 infants was therefore not 
needed in Galway. In Kilkenny, where 
the model school had 175 children, the 
Roman Catholics had a boarding and 
day college connected with the Catholic 
University and the University of London. 
A Christian Brothers’ school with 1,200 
pupils, four ordinary national schools, a 
Sisters of Merey school with 800 girls, 
and a Presentation nuns’ school with 1,000 
girls attending it. The Protestants had 
& classical college and a large classical 
and middle-class day school. The model 
tchools were not created to supply any 
real want, but to fulfil the crotchet of 
the Commissioners and to absorb the edu- 
cation of the country. 
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Another objection has been very ably 
stated by the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter), who said a large number 
of private schools of a superior descrip- 
tion intended for the middle classes, 
suffered considerably from competition 
with schools receiving the Government 
grant. What was true with regard to 
England was equally true with regard to 
Ireland, and proofs were not wanting 
that schools supported by voluntary contri- 
butions in Ireland suffered from unfair com- 
petition with schools which were sup- 
ported out of the public funds. Fortunately, 
a spirit of resistance had been roused, and 
the free schools had not been crushed, but 
that was an accident upon which they ought 
not to count. It was no recommendation 
that the Government schools had alienated 
from them the confidence of the great mass 
of the population of Ireland ; and he main- 
tained, that if they were to be supported 
out of the publie funds; they ought to be 
so organized as to respect the religious 
feelings, or, if they liked to call them, the 
religious prejudices of the Roman Catho- 
lies. 

He opposed these schools.on the ground 
that they gave only a secular education, 
but more strongly for the reasons which he 
had stated,that it was a step towards con- 
tralization, and placing in the hands of the 
Government the whole system of education. 
The principle had been repudiated in Eng- 
land, :and had never answered in any coun- 
try where it had been tried. Eminentstates- 
men, including Sir James Graham, had 
pointed out the impossibility of such a sys- 
tem being successful. Then Lord Stanley, 
the founder of the national system in Ire- 
land, of which that to which he was refer- 
ring’ was.an excrescence, speaking in the 
debate on English education in 1839, said 
that he rose to grapple with the Ministerial 
proposition, and to oppose any measure 
which would give direct control over the 
moral and religious education of the people 
of this country to any Board. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
had fully endorsed that sentiment with re- 
spect to England, and he now appealed to 
him for support in the view which he was 
advocating with regard to Ireland. The 
right hon, Gentleman said he was an ad- 
vocate of national education, but that it 
did not therefore follow he should be an 
advocate of State education, and that, be- 
lieving the system which was sought to 
be established by the Government was 
alien to the habits and contrary to the 
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genius of the English people, he should 
oppose, to the utmost of his power, the 
rash attempt at centralization. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took a similar view ; 
and, with those authorities on his side, he 
had no hesitation in appealing to the House 
to repudiate a system to which he, for one, 
should deem it to be his duty strenuously 
ta object. The right bon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, he might add, had 
confirmed by an instance which he gave, 
the justice of the course which he took ; for 
in the case in which he alleged a school of 
navigation had succeeded in Ireland, he 
had admitted that the Government had 
been led to establish it because of the 
great success of the free schools in the 
eounty of Antrim. The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were, he might further observe, 
opposed to those model schools, upon the 
ground that they were State schools, as 
much as any other members of the com- 
munity ; but they were opposed to them 
also because they were founded on the 
absence of religious teaching. In the case 
of the ordinary National schools, the chil- 
dren when they returned home learnt their 
prayers at their mothers’ knees ; and be- 
sides, there was always exercised over 
those schools the control of the local 
patrons. But in the schools which were 
solely the property of the Government, and 
in which many of the pupils resided, and 
were thus removed from home influence, 
the objection to the want of religious teach- 
ing applied with double force. To recapi- 
tulate his objections to these sehools, they 
were foreign to the original system ; they 
gave an education to those who could afford 
to pay for it; they were extravagantly 
costly ; they were unnecessary ; they com- 
peted unfairly with other schools; they were 
fatal to free education ; and, above all, they 
were a step towards the system of central- 
ized State schools which had been repu- 
diated in England. As it would be im- 
practicable to move the rejection of the 
whole Vote, he moved the reduction of the 
Vote by £268, the cost of the Enniscorthy 
schools, which were attended by thirty-one 
pupils, in order to afford the Committee an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion that 
steps ought to be taken for the gradual 
abolition of these schools. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman concluded by moving 
that the Vote should be reduced by £268. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had made a speech which might be just, 
but it was not generous. He (Mr. Bagwell) 
was of opinion that the model schools were 
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originally established with a sincere wish 
to benefit the people of Ireland. He could 
not help thinking that the hon. Gentlemag 
was actuated not so much by an objection 
to the cost of these schools as by a desire 
to establish a denominational system of 
education in Ireland. In the south and 
west, where the bulk of the property be. 
longed to Protestants, while the ma)jority 
of the population were Roman Catholies, 
such a system, which depended upon volun. 
tary subscriptions aided by proportionate 
Government grants, could never be suec- 
cessful. If the model sehools were abo- 
lished, the National system would go with 
them. And if that system was destroyed, 
he did not believe that from Clonmel to 
Cork there would be any education at all, 
He said that because before the introdue- 
tion of the National system there was no 
education. Thirty years ago there were 
nothing but hedge schools, which were 
earried on in shanties by the side of the 
roads, and each child carried with it a piece 
of turf to warm it during the day, as its 
contribution to the support of the school. 
In the towns the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land could and did educate their children 
admirably, but in the country they could 
not. Even the excellent schools which they 
had in the towns they owed to the model 
schools, but for which they would never 
have had them. The hon. and gallant Gea- 
tleman had said that these model schools 
had annihilated the private ones. That 
was true enough, but the abolition of the 
model sehools would not bring back the 
private schools. In Clonmel there used to 
be half a dozen good schools, but they had 
all vanished, and their place had been sup- 
plied by the model school. If that wag 
done away with, the people would look in 
vain for the resuscitation of the private 
schools which it had supplanted. The abo- 
lition of the model schools would involve 
the destruction of the National system of 
education, and the check of that gradual 
improvement which had for many years 
been going on in Ireland, 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the hon, 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell) had 
answered himself. He denied that the 
National system depended upon the model 
schools, or that those who were in favour 
of a denominational system had any desire 
to arrest the progress of education in Ire- 
land. They saw that that system flourish- 
ed in England, and they were convince 
that it would be equally successful in their 
own country. No one desired to go back 
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to hedge schools. No one was anxious to 
destroy the National system, or to interfere 
with the existence of a Board in Dublin of 
Inspectors who should efford a guarantee 
to the State that the money which was 
yoted for education was properly expended. 
Let hig hon. Friend the Member for Clon- 
mel banish from his mind the idea that 
Irish Catholics were such foes to progress, 
and such lovers of retrogression, as to wish 
to go back to the days of hedge schools. 
He would ask, did not the fact that, even 
jn those days of penal laws, men were 
found willing to educate, and children anx- 
jous to be taught, speak volumes for the 
Irish thirst for learning? The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite admitted, that if the model 
schools were abolished, Catholic children 
would etill find the means of education in 
towns. Surely it wag not in wild rural 
districta that, he would place those model 
schools, The fact thet there was some- 
thing wrong in the National system was 
shown by the Returns relatively of children 
in the National schaola and in those of the 
Christian Brothers. He was credibly in- 
formed that in Cork the Christian Brothers 
had actually seven-eighths of the children 
in the schools whose names were on the 
roll; while the proportion of the National 
schools wag only one-half. These model 
schools had destroyed the free schools, the 
commercial, and the classical schools ; they 
gave education to the very class which was 
able to pay for it, to the detriment of the 
humbler classes, whose means of instruc- 
tion they lessened. He opposed the system 
further, on the ground that it was not right 
to place in the hands of the Government a 
monopoly of education. An effort had 
been recently made to get up one of those 
model schoola in Cork. A memorial was 
hawked about, and persons by false repre- 
sentations and cunning distortions of fact 
were bamboozled into giving their signa- 
tures; but many who had done so after- 
wards repudiated the memorial, and sought 
to have their names erased. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. O'Reilly) had proved his case 
beyond all doubt, and the hon. Member for 
Clonmel, instead of shaking it, had strength- 
ened it considerably. Some respect was 
surely due to the solemn expression of 
opinion by the Catholic heirarchy. For 
his own part he thought it an outrage upon 
Ireland to have a mongrel and godless 
system foisted upon the country under the 
name of a mixed system ; and he believed 
the day would yet come when English 
Members would insist on the extension to 
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Ireland of the denominational system. 
Practically, the mixed syatem had failed in 
three provinces, and in the fourth its sue- 
cess was by no means unqualified. In 
maintaining its existence the Goverpment 
were really perpetuating a delusion. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
he should support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Longford, as he 
believed the model schools to be a mis- 
ehievous excresence on the National system. 

Coronet GREVILLE said, he consider- 
ed that a system which was condemned by 
the Protestant clergy on the one band, and 
by the Roman Catholic elergy on the other, 
could not be perfect, and was not suited to 
Ireland. It had been introduced as a com- 
promise, and he was not disposed ta under- 
rete the gogd conferred on Ireland by it, 
but it hed logt the great safeguard againat 
tampering with the religious faith of the 
children, which was its great recommenda- 
tion. When they saw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Seeretary attending a 
meeting in London, and publicly stating 
his opinion, that the Irish Church was a 
missionary Church for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics, the Government could 
not be surprised at a want ‘of confidence 
in the National system of education and 
in those who administered it. 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, that asa Com- 
missioner of National Education in Ireland, 
he should not shrink from stating the 
opinions which he had deliberately formed, 
and had always openly asserted, although 
he entertained the highest respect for 
those Gentlemen in the House and the 
many out of it, who did not concur in his 
views. He felt, that in acting as a Com- 
missioner gnd in sustaining the national 
system, he had acted for the real good of 
Ireland. Thirty years ago that system 
was introduced in Ireland by the letter 
of the Earl of Derby, then Mr. Stanley, 
which would be one of the highest titles of 
that nobleman to a foremost place in the 
history of his country. The letter was 
written under these circumstances :—The 
people of Ireland were at the time in a 
lamentable condition in reference to their 
educational institutions. When the Catholic 
Emancipation Act passed, and the great 
principle of civil and religious liberty was 
established, there had been a slight, change 
for the better; but although the Catholic 
schoolmaster waa no louger forbidden to 
teach his co-religionists, and the Catholic 
parent wag no longer forbidden to teach 
his own sons, @ spirit of ascendancy still 
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revailed, and every experiment had failed 
Ebene the perversion of the pupil’s faith 
was made the condition of the pupil’s pro- 
gress. The letter of Mr. Stanley promised 
a system from which every suspicion of 
proselytism should be excluded, and which 
should give secular instruction to all, with- 
out interfering with the religious principles 
of any one. A Board was established, 
comprising among its members many of the 
most eminent men of Ireland; and, although 
altered more or less in its constitution, the 
Board had continued through the changes 
and chances of thirty years, encountering 
very variousand violent opposition, and never 
pretending to give a perfect system, yet 
on the whole believing that it was working 
substantial benefit to the whole people of 
Ireland. What had occurred demonstrated 
that the system was accepted by the ‘Irish 
people as one of the greatest blessings 
ever conferred upon them. In 1833 there 
were 789 schools and 107,000 pupils. In 
1843 there were 2,912 schools and 355,000 
pupils. 
and 550,000 pupils; and in the year euding 
with 1862 there were 6,010 schools and 
811,973 children attending them. It was 
too strong a thing for any hon. Member to 
say, in the face of those figures, that the 
system had been rejected by the Irish peo- 
ple. It was not true either that the Roman 
Catholics repudiated the system. The 
number of schools put in connection with 
the Board since the Ist of January 1861, 
down to the present time, was 520, of which 
287 were Roman Catholic, 106 Established 
Church, 32 Methodist, 91 Presbyterian, 
and 4 other denominations. 
tion for building grants, induced by the 
concession of the late Chief Seeretary from 
the Ist of January 1861, had been 136. 
These were the facts in reference to the 
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acceptance of the system by the people of 


Ireland. Some thirty years had passed, 
and the national system of education had 
dotted the country with school-houses from 
the centre to the sea, and had pervaded 
every hamlet and every hovel of the land 
with its far-reaching influence ; and during 
that time not one single instance of pro- 
selytism had been established, or even 
brought forward, with reference to any one 
of those schools, Was he wrong, then, in 
asserting that these schools had been a 
blessing and a benefit to Ireland ? 

It was, however, argued, that because 
model schools were alleged to be an ex- 
crescence, the whole system ouglit to be 
rejected. 
Mr. O' Hagan 
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general principle that a system of education, 
supported and controlled by the people, was 
to be preferred to a system under the 
trammels of the State. But that principle 
must be considered in reference to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case. What 
was the condition of Ireland when the 
model schools were introduced? In the 
first place, it was not denied that some 
model schools, to train the teachers and 
serve as examples of good instruction, were 
necessary. Nogreat system of education, 
either on the Continent or elsewhere, was 
considered complete without model schools, 
Any one who knew the state of Ireland 
thirty years ago would admit, that if they 
were to be established at all, it could only 
be by the aid of the State. The Earl of 
Derby accordingly proposed that a model 
school ‘should ‘be established in Ireland. 
In 1834 the Education Commissioners pro- 





In 1853 there were 5,023 schools | school. 
| manby came to Ireland, and in reply to his 
| inquiry as to what the Commissioners recom- 
mended, they published a Report proposing 
that there should be thirty-two model 
‘schools: of preparatory training for the 
|model school in Dublin. 


The applica- | 


| 
| 


| 


‘once abandoned. 


He would not controvert the, 


posed to the Irish Government that there 
should be.a division of ‘Ireland into dis- 
tricts, each of which should havea a model 
In 1835 the Marquess of Nor- 


In 1837 the 
system of pupil teachers and of boarders 
in the institution was suggested by the 
Commissioners. Previously, in 1831, Dr. 
Doyle had suggested the training of pupil 
teachers and the establishment of model 
schools, and the accuracy of his opinion 
had been confirmed by subsequent events. 
In 1840, high authorities in the Roman 
Catholic Church had recommended the es- 
tablishment of a model school in each of 
the four provinces, in connection with its 
existing system. In 1858, when as yet 
there had been no formal objections by any 
‘body of prelates, all the schools now exist- 
ing or in progress had either been built or 
arranged for, so that the Government were 
committed ; and, at the same time, there 
had been on the part of the Government 
an undertaking that no further schools 
should be built without the express assent 
of Parliament. The question, therefore for 
reasonable men to consider was, whether, 
without consideration or preparation, those 
schools which had been growing up for 


| thirty years, and on which large sums of 


money had been spent, should be all at 
It might be matter for 
consideration how far those model schools 
could be maintained, and what modifica- 
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tions were necessary, and his right hon. 
Friend had not concealed his willingness 
to entertain any reasonable suggestions. 
But he said that from 1831: down to 1858, 
when the schools were contracted for, there 
was no report made by anybody in Ireland 
which ought to have checked the Govern- 
ment in its determination to complete 
them. The hon. and gallant Member 
who proposed the Amendment, said, there 
had been a departure from the original 
understanding that these schools should 
have local support. But the Commission. 
ers had found it impossible to obtain any 
amount of local support worth speaking of, 
and was it to be said that they should have 
waited before establishing these schools to 
get that support which would never have 
been given? He agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that these model 
schools were not intended for the better 
classes ; bat if the better classes in various 
districts of Ireland, which were denuded of 
proper machinery for middle education, 
chose to send their children to these schools, 
the Government could not prevent them. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had not 
taken an exactly fair mode of calculating 
the expenses of these schools. They had 
been’ established with peculiar views, and 
necessarily with a peculiar constitution. 
They had not only to educate pupils, but 
to educate teachers, and they were there- 
fore obliged to expend large sums of money, 
and to take expenses upon themselves 
which were not necessary in ordinary 
schools. It had been asserted by his 
hon. and gallant Friend that the teaching 
power of Ireland was quite sufficient for 
its necessities ; but that was a lamentable 
mistake. At that moment, out of the 
7,000 teachers in connection with the 
National schools who ought to be trained, 
there were only 3,300 who really were 
trained ; and instead of there being an 
excess of teaching power, there was, in 
fact, a deficiency. It had also been ob- 
jected that there was no religious training 
in the schools, but the fact was that the 
time obliged to be given in the model 
schools to religious training was longer 
than in the ordinary schools, while the 
clergy of all denominations were invited to 
come and give religious instruction to the 
children belonging to their respective per- 
suasions. One word with respect to the 
system of education which hon. Members 
thought ought to be substituted—for, after 
all, that was the great question. The 
question of model schools was absolutely 
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nothing in: comparison. The great ques- 
tion' was, whether or not the system of edu- 
cation which had been established for thirty 
years in Ireland was to be maintained, or a 
totally different system substituted. On 
the one side there were about 800,000 
children educated in the ordinary schools, 
and 10,000 children, whether of the rich 
or poor, in the model schools. The ques- 
tion was, whether the principle of Mr. 
Stanley’s letter was to be maintained, or 
whether a denominational system was to 
be imported into Ireland. Anything more 
injurious to the people of Ireland, or to the 
Church of which he was a member, than 
such a change he could not conceive, The 
Christian Brothers’ schools, admirable as 
they were, and stamped as they had been 
by the approval of the Endowed School 
Commissioners, could not possibly supply 
the great and gigantic want of educa- 
tion in Ireland. The alternative, then, 
was a denominational or separate system. 
But the essential principle of the deno- 
minational system was that the contri- 
butions of the State must depend on 
the contributions of the people; and did 
any one who knew the condition of Ire- 
land, impoverished as’ it was, believe that 
such a system could be worked there? 
It might be said, ** Introduce the separate 
system.”” He was sorry his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Whiteside), the Corypheus of the 
Church Education Society, was not in his 
place to take part in the discussion. That 
society proposed that there should be a 
money grant from the State. But before 
the Catholie people of Ireland could come 
to terms with the Church Education So- 
ciety, although that society professed to 
have the same object, two questions should 
be asked. First, was that society pre- 
pared to concede to the Catliolics a pro- 
portion of the State funds corresponding 
with their numbers—would they give 70 or 
80 per cent to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land? No; their view was that the rich 
man who contributed a certain amount 
of money should be aided by the State, 
but that those who were poor and could not 
contribute should not receive that aid. And 
the next question was this, ‘*‘ Was the 
Chureh Education Society willing that 
every Roman Catholic child should be ex- 
eluded from every Protestant school, and 
vice vers4?’’ The answer to that would 
be, that such a thing would be an inter- 
ference with Christian liberty. What then 
would be the result? It would be this:— 
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The Protestants of Ireland, who had the | ver, in the speech of the right hon. and 


wealth of the country in their hands, would | learned Gentleman, anything exceptional 
receive largely from the State ; and in every | in the state of Ireland to justify them ig 
perish in Ireland there would be planted a| maintaining, at their present enormous 
proselytizing aehool superior in the means | cost, these model schools, which gaye an 
of education, with ample attractions for | education of a charaeter too high to be suit. 
the poor, and every Catholic ehild who | able for the position in lite of the childrea 
entered it would receive an exclusively | of the labouring classes, and fit only for the 
Protestant education. He believed such | better classes, who were able themselves to 
a change would operate most injuriously to | provide the means of instruction for their 
the peace of the country, and that its effect |own children. If meant to be training 
would be to evoke the spirit of proselytism | colleges, these model schools were far too 
which had been so long the eurse of the/numerous. In England the training 
country, and which, under the disguise of | schools were conducted on the denomina- 
religion, had been the means of spreading | tional system, and there was no good rea- 
throughout the land ill-feeling, malice, and | son why the same should not be the ¢ase 
all uncharitableness. Considering the mat- | with respect to the model schools in Ire. 
ter, then, in the double light of an Irish-| land. There might be a sufficient number 
man snxious for the peace, the union, and | for each of the three religious denomina- 
the prosperity of the country, and of ations, in Ireland, and they might be main- 
Roman Catholic, anxious to maintain in tained at a far less expense than that in- 
its integrity the faith which he professed, | curred in the maintenance of those institu- 
he believed that the preservation of the | tions, which had failed to give satisfaction 
system as it existed, with such changes as |in Ireland, and were open to those objec- 
upon full consideration ought to be made, tions, financial and otherwise, which had 
was, both for religion and for the country, been so clearly stated in the speech of his 
at this moment the best. They were still hon. Friend. He could assure hon. Mem- 
in a transition state in Ireland, and in the bers that the subject was regarded in Ire- 
very infancy of her social progress. For land as one of great importance, and he 
twenty-five short years only they had been submitted that it was well worthy the 
free from the withering blight of sectarian consideration of the Government and the 
ascendancy and religious disability. He House of Commons. , 
devoutly hoped that there was a good and F Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
fair future still in store for Ireland. That im the eloquent speech of the Attorney 
it might be realized, it appeared to him General for Ireland, the right hon. and 
essential that there should be cultivation, learned Gentleman had gone considerably 
sound intelligence, social harmony, and beyond the question which the Committee 
mutual trust among all the people of Ire- | had to deal with. Nor had he noticed the 
land ; and, in his humble judgment, those fact that the majority of the children were 
results would be best secured, maintained, educated not in the vested but in the non- 
and perpetuated by the operation of the vested schools, which were not under the 
national system of education. | control of the Education Board. For him- 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, he would self, he must say, that while admitting the 
not follow the right hon. and learned | National sy stem had been productive of 
Member into all the topics he had alluded much good, it was one to which he had 
to, but would address himself only to the | been unable to give a cordial support. It 
particular and distinct question before the had not been conducted in accordance with 
Committee. He was surprised to hear | the rules on which it had been established. 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman Throughout its existence there had been 
maintain that the model schools were an ® Systematic deviation from those rules. 
essential and necessary portion of the sys- | Archbishop Whately, one of the most 
tem of education in Ireland, when it was | learned and ‘Sincere advocates of the sys- 
the fact that not a single model school was tem, found it had been so tampered with 
instituted until eighteen years after the | 1% practice that he felt obliged to with- 
education system had been in full work | draw from his position as Commissioner. 
in Ireland. Regarding the model schools The public mind in England had been de- 
as training colleges, he observed that they luded with respect to the working of the 
had been entirely unsuccessful, for out of | System by the magnificent school in Dublin, 
5,000 students only abont 167 were train- which was shown to strangers as a model 
ed as teachers. He was unable to disco-|0f those which were to be found through- 
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out the country. Strangers were told that 
it was a model of what so many of the 
bishops and clergy and the landed gentry 
had set their faces against. But the school 
in Dublin must not be regarded as in the 
slightest degree a model of the National 
schools of Ireland. Some time ago the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Waterford re- 
quested that a model school should be es- 
tablished in his diocese; but on examina- 
tion of the rules he would not sanction it, 
for he said, that while in the National 
schools there was in reality no mixed edu- 
cation, and the clergy had a control over 
them, that was not at all allowed in the 
model schools, and there the Commissioners 
of Education were the sole patrons. He 
(Lord C. Hamilton) highly approved these 
model schools, in which a sound edueation 
was given, and all denominations were ad- 
mitted. On former occasions he had called 
attention to the necessity of enlarging the 
grant, so as to give greater scope and de- 
velopment to the system; but, while he 
bore this testimony to the excellence of the 
model schools, he protested against the sup- 
position that they were a fair type of the 
working of the National system. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that in fhe case al- 
luded to by the noble Lord, the Bishop of 
Waterford thought that he would have as 
much control over the model school as he 
had over the other National schools within 
the diocese ; but on finding that that was 
not the case, and that he would have no 
power over the appointment of teachers or 
the selection of books, he rescinded his 
petition. So far as the Roman Catholics 
of Waterford were concerned, the model 
school there was a complete failure, and 
such would continue to be the case 
throughout the country. Considering the 
distressed circumstances of Ireland, a State 
subsidy for education in the country would 
always be a great boon, but to be effective 
the system must be denominational. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that between the 
model schools and the general schools of 
the country, there was a total divergence 
of principle, and his desire was that the 
former should be placed in harmony with 
those schools which he admitted had con- 
ferred enormous benefits on Ireland. Out 


of 5,500 schools existing two years ago, 
4,000 were non-vested, and 1,500 vested, 
the 4,000 being almost entirely in aceord 
with the Report of the English Education 
Commissioners—namely, schools in which 
there was separate religious instruction, 
with a conscience clause, the patron of 
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the school having the sole direction of the 
religious instruction, but not being allowed 
te enforce it upon those who disapproved 
it. That was the system which ought to 
prevail in Ireland, but it did not prevail 
in the model schools. No one could de- 
fend the principle of these schools in Eng- 
land or Scotland. The National school 
in Limerick was established at a eost of 
£5,513, and the annual outlay amounted 
to £1,143. There was an average atten- 
dance of 167 scholars, besides 82 infants. 
Among the parents of the children were 
architects, rich shopkeepers, doctors, and 
other persons perfectly able to pay for the 
education of their offspring as any hon. 
Member of that House. One of the first 
names he observed on the list was that of 
a gentleman who, to his certain know- 
ledge, possessed an income of £1,000 a 
year. Now, the other schools in Limerick, 
chiefly Roman Catholic, contained 4,500 
ehildren, and their cost was only £630. 
So, with respect to the convent schools in 
Ireland, it was universally admitted that 
their secular instruction was perfect, and 
when the Earl of Derby was Chief Seere- 
tary he put them on an equality with the 
other schools ; but from that day to this 
the grant to them had not been increased, 
whereas the pay of the rest had been 
raised 400 per cent. He did not think 
that was equal justice, and he hoped the 
Attorney General, at the next meeting of 
the National Board, would endeavour to 
transfer to the convent schools some of 
that enormous wealth which was at present 
lavished so uselessly on the edueation of 
the children of rich people. 

Mr. LEFROY described, in language 
borrowed from a public journal, the extent 
to which crime and outrage prevailed in 
Ireland, and expressed his belief that the 
only remedy for the existing state of 
things was to be found in sound religious 
instruetion. On that ground he had always 
protested, and would always continue to 
protest, against the National system of 
education. If he had any prospeet of suc- 
cess, he should not hesitate to submit a 
Motion on the subject; but, as it was, he 
did not think he could do better than ab- 
stain from voting on the question now 
before the Committee. The Chureh Edu- 
cation Society thought they had a right 
to some part of the grant for public edu- 
cation, as they sought to afford instruc- 
tion to all who desired it at their hands, 
but upon whom they did not foree it. The 
society did not desire to monopolize the 
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education of Ireland, but they did think 
they hada claim to a share of a grant that 
was professedly made for public education 
in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Item of £19,180, for District Model 
Sehools, be reduced by the sum of £268.” 
—(Mr. O Reilly.) . 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 38; 
Noes 122: Majority 84. ‘af 

Original Question again proposed. 


Lorp NAAS said, he wished to know 
whether the reduction in the agricultural 
establishment was to be progressive and 
continuous? 

Six ROBERT PEEL said, the reduction 
that year upon these establishments was 
about £1,500. As a sum of about 
£20,000 had, at various times, been ex- 


pended in erecting buildings for these | 


establishments, he was indisposed to lose 
all the benefits of the outlay; butif the 
Committee should desire the reduction 
to be continuous, he should not resist that 
decision. 

.Me. HENNESSY moved that the 
Chairman report progress. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, hehoped 
that after the division that had just taken 
place, the Committee’ would be allowed 
to come to a decision on the Vote. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would remind 
the noble Lord that the last division was 
only upon a sum of £20,000 out of a total 
of £300,000. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he trusted, at 
all events, that that Vote would be disposed 
of, as the whole evening had been devoted 
to its discussion. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report. Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.””—(Mr. Hennessy.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 36; 
Noes 115: Majority 79. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he would ap- 
peal to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government not to go on with the Vote 
after half past twelve o’clock, especially 
as the House would sit again that day at 
twelve o'clock. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he hoped 
the Vote would be agreed to. He was 
quite ready to give any explanation that 
was required. 

Mr. COX said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would give way. 


Mr. Lefroy 


{COMMONS} 
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Viscount PALMERSTON said, he could 
not agree to report progress at that hour, 
They had been discussing the subject for 
six hours, and might now decide upon it, 

Mr. HENNESSY moved that the 
Chairman leave the chair. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”— 
(Mr. Hennessy.) 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 31; 

Noes 110: Majority 79. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Cotonet GREVILLE said, it was no. 

thing short of tyranny for the Govern- 
ment to force the Committee to go on at 
that hour with the Vote, which contained 
many important items that had not been 
touched upon. He begged, therefore, to 
move that the Chairman now report Pro- 
Tess. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he should sup. 
port the Motion. It was contrary to esta- 
blished practice to proceed with Supply 
after midnight when objection was taken 
to it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member for Norfolk 
would be perfectly sound’ if the Govern- 
ment were then proposing a new Vote, 
All, however, that they asked was that 
the Committee should come to a decision 
upon a Vote which had been under dis- 
cussion for the last six or seven hours. 

Mr. DOULTON said, he hoped that the 
Committee would come to a decision that 
night. Irish Members seemed anxious to 
keep the question open, in order that they 
might go home and refresh themselves, and 
then commence the discussion de novo. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, the 
question involved a large expenditure of 
public money, and could not be settled 
satisfactorily that night. 

Mrz. HENNESSY said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Member for Lambeth’s 
(Mr. Doulton’s) constituents would regard 
the matter as a trifling one. It was a 
question of only £305,000, and it was 
almost the universal opinion of the Irish 
Members that the Vote was a waste of 
public money. He could tell the noble 
Lord that he would hear a great deal more 
about the Vote before it passed. The hour 
(one o’clock) was too late for continuing the 
discussion. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he had been 
there continuously since half past seven 
o’clock, and was therefore more likely to 
be fatigued than the hon. Member for the 
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King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), who had 
not come in till twelve. He also had to 
be present at the morning sitting, and 
therefore he had a greater right to com- | 





plain than the hon. Gentleman, if there | 
was really any ground for complaint. If, 
however, the Committee insisted on a 
postponement, the Government would not | 
press the Vote that night. 

Mr. SCULLY said, the hon. Member 
for Lambeth had charged the Irish Mem- ; 
bers with wishing to go home to refresh 
themselves; but from the manner in which 
that hon. Gentleman had spoken it did 
not appear that he himself needed to be 
refreshed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,” —( Colonel Gre- 
ville, —put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE (ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN) HOSPITAL BILL. 
[pitt 162.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mz. LYGON said, he wished to ask 
for some explanation of the circumstances 
of the charity. He took exception to the 
clauses in the Bill which provided for the 
endowment of a chapel with £500 per 
annum, the assignment of an ecclesiastical 
district, the sale of the advowson for the 
benefit of the charity, and the collection 
of pew rents. 

Mr. LOWE explained that the Bill was 
& compromise of a local controversy, and 
all parties were anxious that it should pass. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


LAND DRAINAGE (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) re-committed) BILL. 
[BILL 85,] coMMITTRE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Mx. H. 8. THOMPSON moved that the 
Bill be re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee, to consider and report upon the 
merits of the Petitions presented to the 
House against the Bill. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
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sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 173. 
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ELECTION PETITIONS BILL. 


Select Committee on the Election Petitions 
Bill nominated :— Mr. Ayrton, Sir Grornce Grey, 


| Mr. Masssy, Mr. Epwarp Puieype.t Bovuverte, 


Lord Heniey, Mr. Monseit, Mr. Uxerpert, Mr. 
Serseant Kinetake, Sir Witttam Hearucoreg, 
Sir Wirt1am Mies, Mr. Knicutiery, Mr. Apper- 
tey, Mr. Watrote, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Serzzant 
Picott :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL (SALE OF LAND) BILL. 


Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster Ge- 
neral to Sell-and otherwise dispose of Land, pre- 
sentéd, and read 1°, [Bill 174.] _ 


HOWTH HARBOUR BILL. 

Bill for the further improvement of the Harbour 
of Howth, presented, and read 1°; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 175.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 19, 1863. 


MINUTES.]}—Pousurc Buis—First Reading— 
Marriages Registration (Ireland) * (No. ay ; 
Waywardens Contracts [u.L.)* (No. 148); Bri- 
tish Columbia Boundaries [#.u.}* (No. 149). 

Committee—London Coal and Wine Duties Con- 
tinuance * (No. 104); Local Government Sup- 
plemental * (No. 130). 

Report—Local Government Supplemental *, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Lord REDESDALE moved, That sec- 
tion 9 of Standing Order No. 178 be 
suspended during the Remainder of the 
Session. 


Agreed to. 


POLAND— 
ALLEGED RUSSIAN CRUELTIES, 
QUESTION. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he wished to put to his 
noble Friend at the head of the Foreign 
Office a Question or two upon a subject 
which he deemed of the utmost impor- 
tance. Those Questions referred to the 
manner in which the war was being car- 
ried on in Poland, and to the cruelties 
which it was alleged were being practised 
in suppressing the insurrection. It would 


be within their recollection, that when the 
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subject was brought before their Lordships 
a few weeks ago by the noble Earl opposite, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs gave them 
to understand that he would make a com- 
munication to the House as soon as the 
state of the negotiations would permit. 
He should have waited with patience for 
the noble Earl to fulfil that promise at any 
time when his noble Friend should judge 
that the proper time had arrived; but 
seeing that the public prints contained 
statements which must produce a great 
impression upon the countries of our allies, 
and might materially influence public opi- 
nion in this country in a manner ultimately 
inconvenient to Her Majesty’s Government, 
he thought it right to call attention to 
those statements by means of the Ques- 
tions which he should put to his noble 
Friend. The circumstances which were 
noticed in the papers might, or might not, 
be strictly true. There was at present no 
official information as to these atrocities ; 
but his noble Friend might throw some 
light upon the matter. 1t was impossible, 
however, to consider the nature of the war, 
and not to see that in all probability very 
great cruelties would be perpetrated. Such 
large interests were at stake, the character 
of the Russian Government was so well 
known, and the insurrection was so for- 
midable, that no doubt there would be great 
severity practised and great abuse of autho- 
rity. He would read the substance of 
what he had taken from the public news- 
papers during the last two or three days, 
connected with a warfare of a most mar- 
derous character and with a strnggle of a 
most exciting nature. The fact was that 
there now existed a reign of terror upon 
both sides—upon the side of authority and 
on the side of the insurgents. The prin- 
cipal items of intelligence which he gather- 
ed from the newspapers were these :— 
** Priests and citizens executed without 
forms of law, and with circumstances of 
superflaous cruelty.’” ‘* Women and chil- 
dren put to death wholesale in their places 
of shelter.” “ Unprovoked attacks on 
private houses.’’ ‘ Prisoners slaughtered 
in cold blood.”” ‘* Threats of forcing peo- 
ple to address the Emperor on pain of 
being hanged in ease of refusal.” “ The 
prisons full to overflowing. and only re- 
lieved by daily executions.” ‘* Landown- 
ersimprisoned, and their estates confiscated, 
for giving food or drink to passing insur- 
gents.” ‘* Ladies threatened with the 
knout or rod for being dressed in mourning, 


or not giving up their accused husbands.” | 


Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 


{LORDS} 
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He believed their Lordships would agreg 
with him, that if one-tenth of those state. 
ments were true, there would be sufficient 
to foree the European Powers to a deep 
consideration of the subject, and to call 
forth a universal expression of detesta- 
tion. He believed that it was the natural 
result of desperation on the one side, and 
a sense of endangered power on the other, 
He gave his noble Friend, and he gave 
Her Majesty’s Government generally, cre. 
dit for being animated by the best wishes, 
and by a desire to find a satisfactory 
solution. But he could not avert his eyes 
from the consequences of this state of 
things, and he was therefore anxious to 
elicit from his noble Friend something 
positive, or something on which reliance 
could be placed. The subject was one of 
great importance. The circumstances 
were so pressing, so shocking, and so 
fraught with evil consequences, that he 
hardly needed to apologize for oceupying 
afew moments of their Lordships’ time, 
It was of the greatest importance to ward 
off any collision between the different 
Powers, Things were coming to the point 
at which principles would be at enmity 
with each other, and the interests of dif- 
ferent countries might come into collision ; 
and it was for the interests of this country, 
as well as of Europe, to see whether 
state of things could not be brought about 
which would be satisfactory not only to 
the parties concerned, but to Europe gene- 
rally. He did not pretend to made any 
suggestion on the subject, but he enter- 
tained a strong opinion that unless some- 
thing were done of a positive character 
which would produce a separation between 
the two parties so long engaged in hostility 
with each other, and whose hostility was 
of a nature not easily to be set aside, 
there could be no cure for an evil which 
had so frequently proved itself dangerous 
to the peace of Europe, and which would 
become more and moré so. He wished to 
ask the noble Earl, At what period of the 
Session he anticipated being able to lay 
on the table further communications with 
respect to the affairs of Poland; and also 
whether he had received any information 
respecting the rigour and cruelty displayed 
by the Russian authorities towards their 
prisoners, and particularly as to the issue 
of the atrocious order for the flogging of 
women ? 

Eart RUSSELL: — My Lords, with 
respect to the first Question of my noble 
Friend, I have to say that no long time 
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will elapse before I shall be able to lay 
additional papers on the table of this 
House, containing communications which 
have taken place, on the part of Her Ma- 
‘saty’s Government, respecting the affairs 
of Poland. On Wednesday last despatches 
jeft London, Paris, and Vienna for St. 
Petersburg, containing the views of the 
three Powers respecting the present state 
of affairs in Poland. The views expressed, 
I think, will be found to be very nearly 
jdentical. When an answer has been re- 
ceived, I will lay the papers on the table ; 
and, I will add, that if there is any delay— 
adelay of more than a few days—I will 
lay on the table the communication whith 
Her Majesty's Government has made to 
St. Petersburg, without waiting for an 
answer. With respect to the noble Lord’s 
second Question, the only corroboration we 
have of the accounts of the rigour and 
¢ruelty said to be practised by the Russian 
Government which have appeared in the 
newspapers, is a passage in a despatch 
from our Consul at Warsaw, from which it 
appears that some persons who had been 
taken prisoners by the Russians had been 
put to death without any judicial process— 
I suppose by some form of court martial. 
As to the atrocious order said to have been 
issued with regard to the flogging of wo- 
men, I cannot believe in the existence of 
it. We have had no authentie accounts of 
such an order being issued ; and I certain- 
ly could not address & remonstrance to the 
Rassian Government, except I had the 
best evidence of the issue of such an order. 
Atrocious acts of pillage have been com- 
mitted by peasants; but I am assured by 
Prinee Gortschakoff that inquiries have 
been set on foot with a view of convicting 
the peraons who have been guilty of these 
acts, and that some are already in prison 
awaiting their trial. The Russian Go- 
vernment entirely denied having anything 
to do with the acts with which these per- 
sons are charged. 

Lory BROUGHAM said, he was ex- 
tremely rejoiced to hear that his noble 
Friend did not eonfirm the reports which 
had been received in this country respect- 
ing the issue of a most atrocious order by 
the Russian authorities in Poland. No 
doubt, there had been much exaggeration ; 
but for there being mu¢éh foundation for 
the accounts received he could answer 
from his own information. Unfortunately 


though he did not say it in extenvation 
—atrocities were too frequently insepara- 
Not only on this side, 


ble from civil war. 
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but on the other side of the Atlantic, much 
was going on which was to be deplored 
and to be reprobated. He did not mean 
to say that in the contest going on be- 
tween the North and the South any atro- 
cities had been committed of the same 
character as those described by his noble 
Friend opposite as having been perpetrated 
in Poland, but there had been abundance 
of things done not only to be lamented, but 
strongly to be reprobated. He only wished 
that he could see any prospect of an end 
being put to that contest, which was dis- 
approved and lamented by the unanimous 
voice of Europe. 


BRAZIL.—PAPERS MOVED FOR, 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I rise, 
my Lords, according to Notice, to call the 
attention of the House to the state of our 
Relations with Brazil, and to move for two 
documents, one of which the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell) says he will produce, and 
which will explain the ground on which 
he assessed the damages demanded from 
the Brozilian Government—and the other 
one which I think ought to be presented, 
because it contains the first claim made 
by Her Majesty’s Government on the 
Brazilian Government in the case of the 
Prince of Wales. I think your Lordships 
will not think that I am trespassing on 
your time uselessly, when, after having 
made this Motion, I proceed to make a few 
observations with respect to the state of 
our relations with Brazil. It is impossible 
that some remarks should not be made on 
the subject in both Houses of Parliament. 
I think it plainly the duty of some Mem- 
ber of this or the other House to bring thé 
subject forward; and I am sure that thé 
noble Earl will allow, that having laid the 
papers on the table, he has challenged your 
Lordships’ attention to it. Your Lordships 
will remember that two months ago I gave 
notice that I would bring on this subject ; 
and that thei the noble Earl begged me, 
for his own personal convenience, to defer 
it ; and he afterwards informed the House 
that he considered the matter settled. 
therefore thought it better to leave well— 
or rather ill—alone, and say no more on 
the subject. I was in hopes that the ques- 
tion had somehow or other been settled, and 
that the Brazilian Government had yielded 
in some way or other to the demands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But, my Lords, 
we now find that such is not the case. The 
noble Earl himself has been as much dis- 
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opinion he gave, that the matter was set- 
tled, I find that the Brazilian Minister has 
actually left Her Majesty's Court, believ- 
ing that he could no longer consistently 
with his honour remain. My Lords, this 
is a very serious event to have taken place 
as connected with any eountry ; but | con- 
sider that there is no country, great or small, 
with whose interests we are connected, a 
rupture with which would be of greater im- 
portance than with Brazil. My Lords, we 
must remember that an envoy of a foreign 
country cannot be driven away, or leave 
this country, as a swallow at the end of 
the summer to seek a more genial climate, 
without attracting our notice :—we cannot 
allow a Minister to depart from this coun- 
try, declaring that he has been unjustly 
treated, and that he cannot, consistently 
with the dignity of his Sovereign, remain 
here ; and it behoves the noble Earl this 
evening, if he can, to show that he haa 
been right in all his claims—that he is not 
only right in what he did claim, but that 
when making reprisals, when the claim was 
refused, he did so in the most conciliatory 
and in the manner least offensive for a 
transaction of this kind, when we are deal- 
ing with an old ally and a friendly nation. 
Now, my Lords, I consider this subject of 
very great importance in a national and a 
political point of view. Looking at the 
commerce with this country, there is hardly 
a country that is of greater value in her 
relations to England than Brazil. It is 
said—and, I believe, truly said—that our 
commerce, exports and imports, amounts 
to at least £20,000,000 ; and it is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly true that the English eapi- 
tal invested in that country amounts to 
£15,000,000 or £16,000,000. But be- 
youd the commercial interests, we have to 
look at the political interests involved. 
Brazil is a country with which itis of great 
importance that we should maintain friend- 
ship. Supposing that unfortunately we 
were at war with the United States—or 
what were once called the United States 
—of America, there is no country in the 
world of greater importance to us as an 
ally or as a neutral power than Brazil. 
There is no country who, if she went against 
us, or if she acted unfairly towards us. 
while we were engaged in such a war, could 
do us more harm than Brazil. What is 
the state of that country now? They are 
exasperated to the greatest degree—to such 
a degree, that forgetting all party dissen- 
sions, which are very strong in Brazil, the 
whole of their Houses of Parliament went 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


{LORDS} 
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unanimously to the foot of the throne to 
condole with His Majesty the Emperor on 
the insult which had been offered to him, 
But not only the representatives of the 
people, but the people themselves, are ex. 
asperated with what has been done—and 
I think I shall be able to show your Lord. 
ships there is nothing more natural than 
that they should be exasperated. Mr. Con. 
sul Christie was anything but correct in his 
anticipation that all passion on the subject 
would soon die away. I hold in my hand 
a letter written on the 10th of last month 
by a person at the head of a rich and power. 
ful English house in Brazil. He says— 

“ As I foresaw, the English question has raised 

a most powerful opposition to the present Minis- 
try, and at this moment there is little doubt that 
they will retire, and it may be that the Emperor 
will be compelled to dissolve the Chamber. . . . 
I assure you the dispute with England is far more 
serious than you believe it at home. Indeed, so 
far as I can judge from the English papers, you 
know nothing about it. Here, absurd as it may 
be, allis warlike—a national subscription coming 
in every day, and the Emperor eternally inspect- 
ing fortifications and superintending artillery prac- 
tice. The National Guard, also, are called upon 
todo permanent service as soldiers. In the speech 
from the throne on Sunday last, the Emperor said 
he was waiting indemnities and satisfaction from 
England. {I do not believe anybody knows how it 
will all end.” 
Now, I ask your Lordships whether that 
is not a painful state of things to exist in 
the only country which is a model for 
South American nationalities—the only 
country in that part of the world which has 
survived its childhood uncorrupted by the 
democratic institutions which prevail every- 
where else there? It has survived even 
the great States in North America. And 
this is the country which the acts of Eng- 
land have placed in such a position that it 
is as likely as not we may see the Repub- 
lican party at the head of its affairs. 

My Lords, in proceeding with the ques- 
tion, I have four charges to make against 
the acts of the noble Earl opposite. My 
first charge is, that he made no allowance 
whatever for the peculiar state of the coun- 
try in which those events took place. My 
second charge is, that he abdicated his own 
judgment and responsibility to his subor- 
dinates in Brazil. 1 am ready to admit 
that in some instances the noble Earl has 
been as much sinned against as sinning ; 
but a person in the position of the noble 
Earl is a sioner when he allows himself to 
be sinned against. My third charge against 
the noble Earl is the imperious style in 
which he addresses an ally of Her Majesty. 
| charge him with not having used his 
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al exertions to settle this question, 
but left it to be settled by his subordinates. 
And my fourth charge against him is that 
of having committed illegal and impolitic 
acts when he executed the reprisals ; and 
[ hold, that even if those reprisals were 
justifiable, the manner in which they were 
executed cannot be justified. 

Now, my Lords, as to the first point, 
the noble Earl made little or no allowance 
for the circumstances of the country. He 
forgot the history of Bragil ; he has forgot- 
ten to consider its immense size, and how 
wild and almost unpeopled a great part 
of that vast continent is. He has also 
forgotten to consider what I may call the 
youth of that country. It is only forty 
years old. It is the offspring of one of our 
oldest allies in Europe, but its existence as 
aseparate nation dates to only forty years 
back. And, my Lords, what was the his- 
tory of other countries when only forty 
years old What was the history of our 
ewnt [ will not go back to the time 
of the Conquest, or to the time of the 
Edwards, or to the time of Elizabeth ; 
nor shall I go back even to the time 
of the Stuarts; but I shall take that 
period to which the noble Earl himself is 
so fond of referring—the beginning of our 
constitutional history, 1688, when certainly 
we had fallen into something like organiga- 
tion, and from which our existing liberty 
may be said to date. What were we forty 
years after that date, which brings us 
down to 1728 What were we then as 
respects our police and the organization of 
our society Why the days of 1728 were 
those of Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wyld, 
and Captain Macheath. The state of 
things existing among us then was no more 
to be compared to that which exists at Rio 
now than a society of wild Indians is to 
that of a civilized people. At that time 
burglaries, highway robberies, and assas- 
tinations were of frequent occurrence in the 
suburbs of London. And what were the 
country parts of England in those days ? 
What was Cornwall? What were the 
people there What was Hampshire, my 
own county, where every magistrate was a 
smuggler? Then goto the Hebrides—sce 
what they were. Read the accounts given 
of them by Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Macaulay. In fact, what was this country 
forty years after 1728? Yet the noble 
Earl treats Brazil, which is not one quarter 
civilized and one fifth populated, as if it 
were an old established nation, which 


should have its police arrangements cut 
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and dry as they are in this metropolis. 
Again, what is the position of the very 
spot on which the occurrences, which led to 
this diplomatic rupture, took place? Al- 
bardao is no less than 900 miles from Rio. 
It is eighty miles from the little capital of 
the province in which it is situate. The 
arm of the Executive must be very long 
indeed if it ean reach effectively to such a 
distance. Such was the stage on which 
this unfortunate shipwreck took place— 
this unfortunate dispute arose. Let us 
now look at the actors. The first actor 
was Mr. Consul Vereker. I have not the 
honour of knowing him, nor do I think 
that when in office I had much official 
communication with him ; but I have be- 
fore me what has been stated about him by 
his colleague Mr. Consul Christie. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Vereker, Mr. Christie says— 
“Tt is of course known to the British Govern- 
ment, as it is to your Lordships, that Mr. Vereker 
when he lately came from Rio Grande on his way 
home, was in a state of nervous excitement, with a 
delusion about attempts to assassinate him.” 


It is a disagreeable thing to have to men- 
tion these circumstances; but they are 
perfectly notorious, and it is impossible to 
omit them in the consideration of the case, 
because the opinions of Mr. Vereker, as 
transmitted to the noble Earl, have a very 
strong bearing on the part which the noble 
Earl took in the matter ; and in the pro- 
gress of the case I think I shall be able to 
show that Mr. Vereker very much misrepre- 
sented the case to the Foreign Secretary. 
The next acter on the stage is Mr. Christie 
himself, our Minister at Rio. With re- 
spect to this gentleman I am not going 
into the history, which, I regret, was 
brought forward in another place, with re- 
spect to his correspondence with his Amer 
rican colleague. Papers on the subject 
were sent tome. I suppose Mr. Christie 
sent them, for they are in vindication of 
that gentleman. I have nothing to do with 
the cause of the dispute to which they 
refer; but, whether it was his misfortune 
or his fault, he was not on good terms with 
the Brazilian Minister nor with colleagues 
of his in Brazil. I say it may not be his 
fault, but certainly it is a very great mis- 
fortune not only to him but to his Sove- 
reign. There can be nothing so fatal to 
our interests in a foreign country as that 
the English representative at the Court of 
that country should not be on good personal 
terms with the Foreign Minister of that 
Government. If heis not, and any dispute 
arises, it is hopeless to think of settling it. 
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It is equally to be deplored that a diplo- 
matic agent should not be on good terms 
with his colleagues from other countries, 
for they may have it in their power to 
materially assist him in settling any dispute 
that may arise. I recollect that in 1858, 
after my noble Friend who had preceded 
me in the Foreign Office and myself had 
failed in obtaining the release of Poerio 
and his fellow prisoners, I had the honour 
to attend Her Majesty in a journey which 
she made to Berlin. There I met the re- 
presentative of the Sicilian Court, and I 
had some conversation with him on the 
subject of the liberation of Poerio, and I 
believe that it was in consequence of that 
conversation Poerio obtained his liberty. 
I de not know how the desired result was 
brought abont. I suppose the gentleman 
to whom I refer bad considerable interest 
with the Sicilian Government or with the 
King himself ; but, at all events, the fact 
shows how useful a colleague may be in 
assisting an English Minister at a foreign 
Court. Unfortunately, Mr. Christie’s posi- 
tion in Rio was such as I have described, 
and it appears evident from the papers 
that this was the case; for in no instance 
can I make out that he had any personal 
communieations on this subject with the 
Brazilian Minister until just before he was 
going to make reprisals. He seems to 
have had but one mode of proceeding, and 
that, as all your Lordships who know any- 
thing of diplomacy must be aware, is not 
at all a conciliatory one. Mr. Christie 
begins with a note, goes on with a note, 
and ends with a note. Now, a note in 
diplomacy is very much what a cartel was 
in the days when gentlemen quarrelled and 
meant to fight. When two Ministers have 
@ conversation, it is common enough for 
one to say, “ Don’t send mea note. We 
will talk the matter over again.’’ A note 
is a very formal and solemn proceeding, 
and certainly is anything but a friendly 
ene. But this is the way in which Mr. 
Christie carried on his eommunications 
with the Brazilian Minister; and of per- 
sonal communications, with the exception 
I have mentioned, he seems to have had 
none. However, the noble Earl seems to 
have placed implicit confidence in Mr. 
Christie, and I think he will himself now 
confess that his eonfidence was to some 
degree misplaced. The noble Earl also 
seems to have placed implicit confidence 
in Admiral Warren. No doubt Admiral 
Warren is a useful officer ; but it is not for 
Admirals to settle what demands one Go- 
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vernment shall make upon another; and 
yet the noble Earl accepted Admiral 
Warren’s advice as to the demands he 
ought to make upon Brazil. Independently 
of this, the noble Earl committed a y 
grave error. [He took the advice of meg 
who stood, as it were, on the field of battle, 
who were heated with the dispute, who 
considered themselves offended, and who, 
of course, felt and were writing in that 
sense. In the quiet chambers of the 
Poreign Office, the noble Earl, with his 
excellent judgment, if he had taken the 
question into his own hands, might have 
settled all difficulties, and yet not have 
bated one jot the honour of his country, 
At that period the calmness and the judg. 
ment for which I, and many others around 
me, gave the noble Earl credit, daring the 
dispute with the Cabinet of Washington, 
were especially needed. Am } going too 
far when I say that in that dispute with 
the Cabinet of Washington, the noble Earl 
behaved like an English Minister. and in 
this dispute with Brazil like a Yankee 
Minister? Looking at the despatches 
which passed in the two eases, no one 
would suppose that they were written by 
the same hand ; for the one is all dignity 
and calmness, and the other all violence and 
injustice, both as to words and acts. Let me 
now recapitulate, as shortly as I can, the 
loss of the Prince of Wales. This veasel 
was lost on the desert shore of Albardao, 
on the 9th of June 186]. <A few days 
afterwards, a gentleman named Soares, s 
sort of rough magistrate residing on the 
coast, reported that such a wreck had taken 
place. On the 12th it was reported to the 
sub-delegate of police, twenty-four miles 
off. Mr. Vereker left Rio Grande on the 
14th, and reaehed Albardao on the 1 6th— 
so that not much time was lost—and he re- 
turned to Rio Grande on the 18th. The 
delegate gave orders for an inquest and 
inquiry on the 19th, and on the 22nd of 
June—that is to say, less than a fortnight 
after the wreck—an inquest was held on 
some of the bodies. Mr. Vereker, how- 
ever, having these delusions, 1 suppose, 
from the first, magnified the case to & 
great extent. I do not for an instant doubt 
that there was wrecking—that part of the 
cargo was washed ashore, and part of it 
plundered by the wild people of the coast; 
but I do not believe in the murders of 
which those persons are accused; 
even in this country, if there was no 
more evidence of murder, we could not 
obtain « verdiet against any man. Mr. 
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Vereker’s conduct was most 


He got what in England we should call | arrive. 
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strange. | the coast were when they saw these ships 
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Mr. Christie, indeed, says that 


a posse comitatus to accompany him, | they were gunboats, and only had a gun 


aud went on horseback to the scene of | apiece. 
He there met with another | relled pistol is put to my head, it is just 


the wreck. 


But, my Lords, if a single-bar- 


posse comitatus, which belonged to the|as much a menace as if a revolver were 


Inspector of the district, Senher Faus- 
tino. What comes into his head? Not 
that Senhor Faustino and he had the same 
object in view, but that this person and his 
comrades were his enemies. So he began to 
count which had the larger number of men, 
and finding that he had fewer men than 
the other—though he seems to have been a 
bad arithmetician, and precisely the reverse 
was the fact—he said he thought it dan- 
gerous to go inland and make any further 
search. Being now very hungry and tired, 
he went to the house of M. Soares, a sort 
of yeoman magistrate, like many who in 
1728 were to be found in this country. 
There he found two Bibles, and—what 
he was perhaps just as glad to find— 
two young ladies. They looked very 
grave and extremely bored by seeing Mr. 
Vereker and his posse comitatus; and be- 
cause they showed it, he noted this fact, 
which was afterwards quoted by the noble 
Earl in his demands as a proof that the 
people on the coast were guilty of the 
crimes charged against them. Really, if this 
were not a very serious matter, one would 
be inclined to laugh, in reading Mr. Ve- 
reker's despatches, at the foundation for 
the charges made. Mr. Consul Vereker 
communicates with Mr. Christie, who 
takes all for gospel, and proceeds ac- 
cordingly, he himself never having been 
within 900 mifes of the place. The next 
mistake was in accusing the Brazilian Go- 
vernment of a disinclination to go into the 
matter; and another was in immediately 
sending two English ships of war to the 
toast—why, I do not know, but it was said 
that they were to assist the investigation. 
Now, that was a very great mistake. The 
Brazilian Minister says— 

“ Those embarrassments and difficulties were, I 
ean assure Mr. Christie, increased by the presence 
of the foreign force in the port, a force which, the 
public veice said, had come to support the claims 
of the British Consul, and which, arousing the 
susceptibilities of the population, who regarded 
it as offensive to the national independence and 
dignity, would render unavailing, if not impos- 
sible, the efforts of the authorities, because no 
one would be ready to give such information as he 
might possess, it being more probable that, from 
Pique, the flight of those compromised would be 
facilitated.” 


That is perfectly true, and afterwards he 
describes how jealous the inhabitants of 


| 





held there. It was the insult and the ap- 
pearance of menace these vessels brought 
with them which was felt by the Brazilians. 
This was the first, though not the least, 
mistake made during these transactions. 
With regard to the alleged murders, there 
was no proof to be got, but there is con- 
siderable evidence on the other side. Four 
bodies were found stripped, it is true; but 
there was no mark of violence found on 
them. I should say the probability is that 
these bodies had been found on the beach 
near high-water mark, that they had beea 
dragged a little way up, and then had beea 
stripped. Two were found clasped in one 
another's arms, and that is not in the posi- 
tion of murdered men. One remarkable pas- 
sage is contained in the papers with regard 
to the murders. Mr. Stephens, the owner 
of the vessel, who seems to have pressed 
the noble Earl pretty hard during the eigh- 
teen months which the negotiations lasted, 
writes deliberately to the Foreigu Office, 
and says— 

“«T have ascertained that the captain, his wife, 
and crew, landed safely with his boats on the 
Brazilian territory, with his British flag, chrono- 
meter, nautical instruments, log-book, clearance, 
and his British register in his pocket, with provi- 
sions, and all other necessaries, except firearms or 
weapons of defence. These were all taken posses- 
sion of, and the captain and the crew were immedi- 
ately plundered and murdered, and four of the 
crew, who escaped about four miles inland, were 
thea murdered and partially plundered.” 


Mr. Stephens, living at Glasgow, supplies 
this information, and Mr. Layard naturally 
asks him how he has ascertained it, to 
which he replies— 

“ I] had my information from the captain and 
crew of the schooner Hound, wrecked in the same 
gale, who saw five of the bodies with knife-cuts 
and other wounds, and some of them with their 
heads battered, their clothes rent, and evidence of 
violent struggles, I would gladly go to London 
any day after this week you could spare time to go 
into the matter.” 

Where is that captain whose name is men- 
tioned by Mr. Stephens as describing the 
details of a most horrible murder ? When 
an offer is made to the Foreign Office that 
he should attend and state all he knows, we 
hear no more of that captain? Where is 
that man who knows all the circumstances ? 
The noble Earl, no doubt, will tell us what 
has become of this witness, of whom, at 
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present, we know nothing further. Now, 
my Lords, with respect to the acts of the 
Brazilian Government. They did, it appears, 
hold an inquest upon the four bodies; but 
they said of those bodies buried on the 
sands, owing to the shifting of the sands, 
they could not be found. A verdict was 
returned according to the laws of the coun- 
try. Now, these are points which it is 
essential should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the bearing of international law 
upon this subject. The Brazilian Govern. 
ment dismissed two officers for being slow 
or negligent, and they imprisoned eleven 
persons, but they could not bring any cul- 
prits to justice for murders which they 
denied—and, I think, justly denied—had 
been committed. There is a little episode 
comes in here, which I do not think is 
creditable to the British Government. It 
appears that after these four bodies had 
been disinterred at the request of the 
British Government, and carried eighty 
miles also at their request, they were 


again buried with Protestant rites. The ex- ' 


penses of this melancholy duty amounted to 
£32 1s. ld. ; that enormous amount was 


the first reclamation which England made of | 
Your Lordships will hardly believe, | 


Brazil. 
that for these acts, which were doue at the 
request of England, the British Government 
refused to pay £32 1s. ld. I need not aay 
more upon that point, except that it shows, 
unfortunately too clearly, the animus which 
was influencing Mr. Christie and Mr. 
Vereker. My Lords, the noble Earl, not 
having been satisfied with the decision of 
the coroner’s inquest, nor with the oft- 
repeated declarations of the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, that notwithstanding all their 
efforts they could not bring any of the male- 
factors to justice, the noble Earl thought 
it his duty to insist upon compensation. 
Now, it appears to me a very grave question, 
whether the noble Earl had any right to 


sation under such cireumstances. The 
Brazilian Foreign Minister, in page 29 of 
the correspondence, after speaking of the 
international law upon the subject, and 
reminding the British Government that, at 


its request, an inquest had been held upon | 


the bodies, goes on to say— 
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| 
ask the Brazilian Government for compen- | 
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reach to insure the conviction of the fact, and the 
punishment of those proved to be the criminals,” 


I think that is a proposition that cannot 
be disputed, and I am supported in that 
opinion by the authority of Vattel and of 
Dr. Phillimore. Vattel says— 


“ International law does not permit reprisals, 
except for a cause evidently just, for a debt clear 
and undoubted ; for he who puts forward a doubt. 
ful pretension can only ask at first an equitable 
inquiry into his right. In the second place, before 
a recourse to reprisals, one must have uselessly 
demanded justice—at least, have good reason to 
believe that it would be demanded in vain ; then 
only may one obtain justice by one’s own hands, 
Reprisals ought to be grounded on a denial of jus. 
tice, either an actual denial or one which there 
is good reason to apprehend. In all eases s 
tible of doubt, a Sovereign ought not to listen to 
the complaints of his subjects against a foreign 
tribanal, nor to attempt to screen them from the 
effects of a sentence passed in due form, for that 
would be the means of exciting continual troubles, 
The law of nations directs that States should 
reciprocally pay that kind of deference to each 
other’s jurisdiction, for the reason that definitive 
sentence shall be esteemed just.” 





Dr. Phillimore lays down the same doc- 
'trine. He says— 

“ Letters of reprisal are not to be granted with 
out a full knowledge of the causes that justify 
them. Moreover, it must be res minime dubia, in 
which justice has been denied, and it must have 
been absolutely denied by all the tribunals of the 
country before which the cause could be brought. 
| An erroneous sentenee conscientiously given by 
| free judges, unbiassed and unintimidated by any 
judicial authority, affords no just ground for re- 


And the eseape of a malefactor is by no means 
so unusual a thingas the noble Earl supposes, 
Even in this country malefaetors sometimes 
jeseape. There are at this moment several 
malefactors whom we cannot apprehend. 
A murder was recently committed in St. 
Giles’s early in the day, and the murderer 
has not yet been taken. The noble Earl op- 
posite would have said, ‘* We have done our 
| best; our police have used their efforts, and 
wecan dono more.” Well, but supposing 
‘that the murdered woman to whom | al- 
Jude had been a Brazilian woman. and that 





| the Brazilian Government should demand 
of us the eapture of her murderer. Could 


they not, with much greater reason, express 
themselves dissatisfied with our statement 
that with all our efforts we have been un- 
able to arrest the murderer? Would they 


“ No Government, as Mr. Christie well knows, | 20t express their surprise that in such an 


ean be answerable for prejudices caused by out- 
rages committed without its concurrence or insti- 


gation in its territory, or by its subjects, against | 
The duties and efforts of a just and | 


foreigners. 


conscientious Government cannot go further than 
the employment of the whole means within its 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


immense city as London, where there was 
so large and so efficient a body of police, 
that a person guilty of such a hideous 
crime could escape from the hands of jus- 
tice ? Well, but that is precisely our charge 
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inst the Brazilian authorities, who have 
not at their command anything like the 
means possessed by this country for carry- 
ing out the ends of justice. Well, 1 think 
that the noble Earl should be satisfied with 
the explanation of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment both in respect to the coroner’s in- 
quest and their inability to capture the rob- 
bers, if robbers there were. 

Then, again, I do not know how the 
value of the cargo is arrived at. I beg 
your Lordships to remember that the ship 
is said to have been partly laden with iron, 
and that she went down at her anchors 
outside. A great deal of the cargo must 
have been sunk with her, and, of course, 
allthe iron. Surely the value of that por- 
tion of the cargo cannot be an element in 
the calculation in the amount of compensa- 
tion demanded? The Brazilian Minister 
says— 

“It appears that the Imperial Government, 
neither for its own acts nor from the proceedings 
of the local authorities, ought to be answerable 
for the disasters occasioned by the shipwreck of 
the barque Prince of Wales ; and therefore the 
demand of the Government of Lier Britannic Ma- 
jesty cannot be entertained. In the first place, 
for which bodies does his Excellency demand com- 
pensation? It cannot certainly be for the four 
which were taken to the city of Rio Grande, which 
it was proved that the cause of their deaths had 
been asphyxia from submersion ; nor can it be for 
the six who were lost, because it is not known to 
what souls they belonged, nor are there any means 
of distinguishing them from those who were swal- 
lowed by the waves. As to the pilferage of the 
goods saved, if the demand of the British Govern- 
ment were justifiable, it would appear that the 
Imperial Government could only be responsible 
for the species, quantity, and value of the plun- 
dered articles ; but it does not appear how many 
and what they were.” 

Every word of the next paragraph is true, 
I believe— 

“If this principle be admitted, people will be 
found to assume the responsibility, not only for 
the crimes of depredators, but also for the im- 
becility of captains, and even for the fury of the 
winds and waves. The Imperial Government will 
apply a remedy to all these disasters, or the in- 
surance companies will not have a better auxiliary 
than the coast of Albardao, or than any other 
desert coast of the empire.” 

Speaking of the insurance companies re- 
minds me to ask whether the nuble Earl 
ean tell us whether Mr. Stephens has re- 
ceived an insurance as large as the £3,200 
which the noble Earl has demanded. If 
that is the case, then Mr. Stephens has 
made a good thing of the shipwreck. If he 
has not received it—if the insurers, in con- 
sequence of the noble Earl’s proceedings, 
have refused to pay the amount — then 
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it appeara that the underwriters alone will 
be the gainers by his proceedings. I am 
sorry to say that at this stage of the diffi- 
culty, when the noble Earl has made his 
demand, and long notes have been passed 
on both sides, there arose another matter 
to envenom the dispute, and that was the 
ease of the officers of the Forte. It ap- 
pears that the question has changed its 
aspect, and that it is now sub judice, being 
referred to King Leopold for his decision, 
not on the points which at first might have 
been discussed, but as to whether it was a 
national insult to the British navy. I must 
say, in passing, that the noble Earl has, [ 
think, entirely mistaken the causes of com- 
plaint and the grounds upon which that 
complaint was made. He might have put 
it as an outrage or assault upon three 
British citizens—that would have been all 
very well—but to ask King Leopold whe- 
ther an attack upon three gentlemen in 
plain clothes could be regarded as an insult 
to the British navy appears to me to be the 
most extraordinary question I ever heard 
put. I am quite certain what the answer of 
King Leopold will be. But, with respect to 
the transaction itself, I cannot altogether 
omit it, because it proves the animus that 
pervaded all the officials—minister, admi- 
ral, consul, and every one of them. Two 
officers and the chaplain of the Forte had 
been dining in the country; in coming 
home, they passed a sentry. For some 
reason or other they got into a squabble 
with the sentry, were taken to the guard- 
house, and remained there that night. I 
have seen some private letters giving an 
account of the matter, and might go into 
detail as to what the officers said to the 
sentry ; but, if I were to translate them 
into English, I feel the expressions used 
would not be suited to ears polite — the 
effect however was to make the sentry very 
angry. The officers were kept in the guard- 
house during that night. They were very 
well treated there. Next day they were 
taken to the police-station, where they 
were remanded for the hearing of evidence, 
and on the third day, when the evidence 
came, showing who and what they were, 
they were released. The noble Earl drew 
a parallel between the coast of Albardao 
and the coast of Cornwall; allow me to 
draw an analogy between the present 
case and what would have occurred if a 
similar squabble had taken place in Par- 
liament Street. Conceive, for instance, 
that a Brazilian frigate was lying at 
Chatham, and three of its officers came 
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up to London to amuse themselves, and 
having dined very well, they proceed 
down Parliament Street to the Horse 
Guards. They go through, see a sentry, 
and ask him some of those questions | 
have often heard asked by ragged boys of 
a sentry—questions of a peculiarly affec- 
tionate nature as to the parents of the sentry 
—whether he felt very cold, &. Now, 
however kind these questions may be, they 
are not well taken—the English sentry tells 
them to walk on; they do not walk on ; 
the sentry shoves them on, and there would 
be a squabble. It might last five minutes; 
in due time the officers on guard would 
come down. This is just what occurred in 
the case of the officers of the Forte. 
Great complaint is made that the officer did 
not make his appearance for ten minutes. 
I think that is very likely. God forbid 
that I should say anything to the prejudice 
of the British army, but I think that under 
the cireumstances it was not likely that the 
officer would appear in less time than ten 
minutes. The officer might perhaps have 
been seated peaceably in his room with his 
coat off, smoking a cigar ; and when aroused 
by the noise below he would occupy pro- 
bably some minutes in putting on his har- 
ness, and putting out his eigar before he 
could come down. | confess I do not see any 
cause of complaint in such a matter. Well, 
to pursue the analogy still further, suppos- 
ing the officer did come down, and not 
knowing the Brazilian language he would 
naturally turn to the sentry concerned for 
an explanation as to what it all meant. On 
ascertaining something of the matter, he 
would order the Brazilian officers to the 
guard room. From thence they would be 
probably taken to the police station, where 
they would be made to spend the night, 
and the next morning be introduced to the 
presiding magistrate at the police office. 
Explanations would thereupon be demand- 
ed, and the Brazilian consul would arrive, 
and inform the magistrate who and what 
those gentlemen were. The result would 
be that the officers would be released and 
ordered to their ships. This is exactly 
what happened in the case of these offi- 
cer of the Forte. Yet, this having hap- 
pened, the Admiral takes on himself to 
write to the noble Earl and tells him what 
todo. The first thing demanded is, that 
the officer commanding this detachment 
should be dismissed—that was actually 
demanded at first by the noble Earl; 
and nothing, in my opinion, could be more 
unhandsome and unfair. More than this. 
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This very officer, who had given them 
writing materials and eards to play with, 
which they asked for, and actually gave 
them his own bed, was, at their instanee, 
to be cashiered and have his prospects 
ruined for ever. I am not going further 
into this question, but I mentioned this to 
show the animus of the Admiral, of Mr, 
Christie, and of every one of the noble 
Earl’s employés in that country, My 
Lords, | am quite certain that the noble 
Earl is not in the habit of imitating the 
language uttered in another place, and 
which is assumed there by a noble Vis- 
count, who is very fond of resorting toa 
deseription of argument whieh I do not know 
well how to characterize, but which eon- 
sists in resting his case upon the old claim, 
** Civis Romanus sum.’’ Now, of all the 
foolish misapplications of a dead language 
of a semi-barbarons country to a living and 
civilized nation, I never in my life heard 
of a worse. There is not the slightest 
analogy between the circumstances of an- 
cient Rome and the present day. Rome 
had made herself master of the whole 
known world, from the Grampians to 
the Atlas, and from the Tagus to the 
Euphrates, and her citzen had great pri- 
vileges and immunities. But he is con- 
stantly held forth as the prototype of the 
Englishman, who has nothing in Europe 
but his own British islands, the island of 
Heligoland, and the fortress of Gibraltar, 
The pride of the English citizen should be 
that he belongs toa nation in the vanguard 
of civilization—a civilization founded on 
respect for municipal and international law. 
But, translated as the noble Viscount trans 
lates it, it would appear ‘* Civis Romanus 
sum” means I am an Englishman, and 
when abroad I mean to do what I like. I 
am sure, my Lords, that I am not less anx- 
ious than the noble Earl to give every proper 
protection to British subjects and to British 
interests ; but what I complain of is that in 
these transactions there is a great want of 
judgment on the part of those concerned in 
them, and that the noble Earl yields his 
own judgment to others who do not possess 
the same power of judgment. The second 
question, as I stated, has very much en- 
venomed the first. There were now two 
sets of demands made upon the Court of 
Brazil. The noble Earl reeapitulates all 
his grievances and insists upon his agents 
demanding the fullowing compensations :-— 
£3,200 for the property assumed to be 
plundered at the wreck of the Prince of 
Wales ; the dismissal of the officer who 
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arrested the British officers, the punishment 
of the sentry, and the public reprimand of 
the head of the police. The noble Karl 
was very energetic in the first instance, but 
afterwards he modified his demand. Up to 
the 4th of November the noble Earl em- 
phatically believed all that he had heard 
from the fertile imagination of Mr. Vereker, 
the somewhat acid temper of Mr. Christie, 
and from the very erratic nature of the Ad- 
miral. But since the 4th of November 
he seems to have thought over the matter 
again, for he wrote two most excellent des- 
patches to Mr. Christie. Here is one of 
those excellent despatches—it is very short, 
but it shows extremely good sense, and is 
most judicious. The noble Earl says— 


“Her Majesty’s Government are very reluctant 
to proceed to extreme measures against Brazil, 
except as a last resource, and any proposal on her 
part for arbitration on the questions at issue may 
be referred for the consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government.” 


Now mark, my Lords—the noble Earl had 
before insisted on arbitration, not as to 

rinciple, but only as to amount. He now 
modified his demand ; and I give him credit 
for having done so; I only regret he did 
not do so sooner. The noble Earl seemed 
so determined to modify his former view 
that he writes again to Mr. Christie only 
four days afterwards in these words :— 
“That the demand will be enforced by re- 
prisals in case no proposal is made by Bra- 
zil for arbitration.’’ But—will you believe 
it—Mr. Christie writes, indeed, to the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs in Brazil, but never 
makes the slightest mention that the ques- 
tions are open to arbitration, totally ignoring 
the noble Earl’s orders, totally ignoring his 
instruction, totally ignoring the modifica- 
tion of his view. How can I speak of this 
without indignation ? Having in his pocket 
the means of a reconciliation, he conceals 
the fact, and the word ‘arbitration ”’ is 
never mentioned by him until after the re- 
prisals have been executed. Am I wrong, 
then, in saying that the noble Earl oppo- 
site has been betrayed—that he has been 
ill-served by his own subordinates? I do 
not think such an act was ever committed 
against a Minister since the Foreign Office 
was established. Nor is that the worst. 
When Mr. Christie sent in his ultimatum, 
what did the Brazilian Minister then offer 
tu do? He said, ‘‘ Let us remove the 
question from this scene of passion and of 
anger ; let us send it to London; let us 
tefer it to the noble Earl opposite ” (in 
whom he states that he has cunfidence), 
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i**and to M. Moreira to settle between 


them.” And it is certainly remarkable that 
the noble Earl did not try some such plan 
‘before. I am informed, on no less author- 
ity than that of M. Moreira himself, that 
| the noble Earl for months—for more than 
'@ year—had no communication with him 
| personally on this subject. I am quite 
convinced, that if he had met M. Moreira 
jin his own room to consider the differ- 
ence, the whole matter would have been 
settled, and a rupture avoided between two 
friendly countries. Is it creditable that 
Mr. Christie, with that permission, or I 
may say with that instruction, in his 
pocket should, when M. d’Abrantes offer- 
ed to refer the case to London, have re- 
fused any such reference and never have 
given a hint, that if arbitration were pro- 
posed, it would be entertained? My Lords, 
| I suppose it is from a high feeling of ho- 
nour, which I can respect, that the noble 
Earl has spared Mr. Christie on this point 
| —if it be so, I certainly respect the motive 
‘that actuated him—but that does not ex- 
euse the noble Earl before the country. 
On the 29th of December, Mr. Christie 
having sent in his ultimatum, the reprisals 
took place ;—and how were they carried 
out? Unfortunately, again the noble 
Earl positively left it to Mr. Christie 
and the Admiral to choose the best means 
of executing them. Why, if ever a Mi- 
nister ought to have stood by his own res- 
ponsibility, it was at such a grave moment 
as that. He should have described when, 
where, and how those reprisals should be 
carried out, instead of leaving them to the 
discretion of two men, excited by all that 
had taken place, whose conduct has in its 
consequences driven the Brazilian Minister 
from the British Court. My Lords, our 
ships of war were sent out from the har- 
bour of Rio, and for six days, Mr. Christie 
says, that harbour was virtually blockaded 
—an act of war. And what a magnificent 
spectacle was witnessed when our great 
men of war came in, towing after them 
into the harbour of Rio six miserable Bra- 
zilian merchantmen! Talk of the humi- 
liation of the Brazilians! It was the Eng- 
lish residents at Rio who must have been 
humiliated by seeing the navy of their 
country prostituted in the perpetration of 
an injustice. I know I may be asked what 
I would have done under the circumstances, 
and I do not hesitate to answer that ques- 
tion. I should say that in the first place 
it was imperative on the noble Earl to re- 
move the dispute from Brazil to England ; 
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eecondly, referring to the protocol agreed , the reparation of acts of injustice. Hg 
upon at Paris in 1856—for which the noble | said that ‘* the seeond honour of a nation 
Earl sitting above (the Earl of Clarendon) | is the reparation of an injustice ;” and 
ought to have eternal credit—referring to, 1 think he could not have illustrated 
and acting upon that protocol, he ought to | his own words and sentiments better than 
have settled the question by mediation or by saying to the Brazilian Minister, when 
arbitration. Why, it was the Government he came to him, that he did regret. not 
of which the noble Earl opposite himself | only the act itsc!f, but the way in which 
was a Member, which proposed the civil- that act was performed. So far, however, 
ized policy embodied in that protocol ; and | from that, in his last instructions, whieh 
when it was assented to by all the nations we saw yesterday, the noble Earl defends 
then in congress, Brazil was invited to ad- | what was done, and even goes a great 
here to it. We invited Brazil to adhere to deal further, beeause he says the sole 
that protocol, and she did adhere to it. | object of the reprisals was to obtain some 
Yet, in five or six years afterwards, you | security for the lives and property of Her 
ignore the protocol, and have never made , Majesty’s subjects who may have the mis. 
any use of it. Well, then, thirdly, as to | fortune to be shipwreeked on the eoast of 
the manner of the reprisals. For the sake | Brazil, and to insure due respeet to the 
of argument, I grant that the noble Earl | persons of Iler Majesty's naval officers in 
was justified in making them. Reprisals | that country. Why, that last point was 
are & most serious thing ; for, mark you, | still sub judice, and reparation was not 
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they can only be practically made by a 
strong country against a weak one. That 
is a very great objection to reprisals. If 
they are made by a strong country against 
one as strong, or nearly as strong, that is 
war—there niust be war, because they will 
not be suffered. But, if reprisals were to 
be made, why did the noble Earl not make 
them in the least offensive, and not in the 


most offensive form ? With the hundreds of | 


Brazilian ships in our harbours, was it not 


easy for the noble Earl to have quietly | 


sent half a dozen policemen to lay an em- 
bargo upon some of them. That would 
have been no insult to the Brazilian 
people; it would have equally been an 
assertion of international law and right, 
and equally a lesson to the Brazilian 
Government. Why, instead of doing 
that, did the noble Earl leave his employés, 
acting on their own judgments, to adopt 
the most offensive way possible of carrying 
out the most offensive policy which one 
country can pursue towards another ? 
Well, this having taken place, M. Moreira 
—a diplomatist who has lived long in this 
country, and whose high character and 
moderate disposition are well known— 
received orders from his Government to 
ask an expression of regret from the noble 
Earl as to the manner in which the re- 
prisals had been carried out. My Lords, 
I think that a great nation like this might 
have afforded, through the noble Earl 
Opposite, to express that regret as to the 
manner as well as the necessity of that 
proceeding. It was only the other day 
that I was much struck by the impres- 
sive language used by the noble Ear! as to 
The Earl of Malmesbury 


| unfortunate Brazilians, 


surely asked for that. I shall not, my 
Lords, be lured into diseussing the quite 
new question contained in the noble Earl’s 
last despatch. It appears, however, that 
the noble Earl has some misgiving that 
‘he has exacted hard measure from the 
Brazilian Government, and that the aets 
of that Government do not entirely justify 
‘the course he has pursued. He therefore 
goes, in an ex post facto manner, into a 
quantity of old grievances which he seems 
to have had against the Brazilian Govern 
ment. These are matters of which we 
have not heard before; but they are now 
heaped like hot coals on the heads of the 
to justify the 
noble Earl’s acts, which cannot otherwise 
be justified. I will not for a moment 
believe what has been said by speakers in 
another place and by some of the news 
papers, that the noble Earl has two mea 
sures—one for the weak and another for 
the strong. But assuming that he has 
only one measure, observe the danger 
we are in. If the policy of the noble Earl, 
as now exercised by some of his subordi- 
nates, were carried out on the coast of some 
powerful country, and suppose that one of 
our vessels were wrecked on the coast of 
a distant colony of France or Russia, if 
Mr. Christie, Mr. Vereker, and Admiral 
Warren were on the coast of Russia or 
France, what in that case would have 
happened? Why, inevitably there would 
have been war. We should now have 
had the cannon thundering at both ends 
of the Channel. If, therefore, the noble 
Earl has but one measure for all, see the 
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any day with some great Power. I think, 
then, that the noble Earl has made a great 
mistake. He has not paid that attention 
from the beginning that he ought to have 

id to this subject. He has allowed his 
subordinates to supersede his own indivi- 
dual judgment and thereby to betray him. 
He has not examined sufficiently into what 
js the state of international law, nor 
studied how it might be applied in the 
least offensive manner. He may have 
intended to exact reparation, and to give a 
lesson to a recusant Government, but he 
has insulted, exasperated, and alienated an 
innocent and friendly people. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving an humble 
Address to Her Majesty for— 

“(Copies of any Papers showing on what Ground 
the reduced Demand for Compensation from the 
Government of Brazil was assessed at the Sum of 
£3,200; and also to move for, a Copy of the 
Despatch alluded to by Mr. Christie as having 
been written to the Brazilian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the Wreck of the Prince of 


Wales, and not published in the Brazilian | 


Papers.” 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I think 
it must be allowed by your Lordships that 
it is part of the general law of nations, 


and that it is part of the municipal law | 


of almost every civilized nation, that the 
persons and property of foreign subjeets 
shall be respected in the other country. 
This is the only principle upon which the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government 
have been founded. We have not thought 
it right to connive at the plunder and sus- 
pected murder of British subjects without 
seeking of a foreign government all the 
reparation in their power. This has been 
the principle on which we have proceeded ; 
the facts I will presently state to the 
House; but I must say that I do hope that 
the commercial importance of Brazil is not 
put forward as a reason for not seeking 
aremedy for a grievance when we have a 
grievance against that Government. Iam 
ready to admit that it is a serious 
matter to make any demands on Brazil 
with which she may hesitate to comply: 
I am quite ready to admit that it is de- 
sirable we should be on most friendly 
terms with Brazil ;—but I cannot admit 
that any desire to be on friendly terms 
with Brazil, on account of her commercial 
importance, should make us blind or indif. 
ferent to the wrongs of British subjects 
when a strong and satisfactory case is made 
out. I do not say that the noble Earl, 


but some organs of public opinion, seem 
to maintain that the lives of a few sailors 
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signify nothing, when we consider the 
millions of property mvolved in the trade 
with Brazil. I cannot argue this ques- 
tion upon that foundation. I must argue 
it upon the foundation upon whieh we 
have always acted in this country—that if 
any wrong has been committed, we should 
first ask in temperate terms for a remedy 
for that wrong; but if that wrong does 
not receive a remedy, then we must pro- 
ceed to some measure of force. Now, I 
find in looking at the proceedings which 
have taken place for some years past, 
that there have been, from 1331 to the 
present time, twenty-one cases in which 
France has adopted cvercive measures in 
order to obtain redress; twenty-two 
eases in which Great Britian has adopted 
coercive measures in order to obtain 
redress ; and twenty-three cases in which 
the United States have adopted similar 
measures for that purpose. This shows 





at least that in the case of these great 
maritime countries measures of a coercive 
nature are sometimes used if they can- 
not obtain redress without them. What 
are the facts with regard to this parti- 
cular matter of the wreek of the /'rince 
of Wales? Mr. Vereker, our Consul, 
heard at his residence that there had 
been a shipwreck of a British vessel on 
| the coast of Albardao. The noble Eart 
disputes the authority of Mr. Consul 
Vereker, on the ground that at a later 
period his mind became unsettled. Now, 
that is certainly quite true; but at that 
time, when this shipwreek took place, I 
must say with regard to the observations 
of Mr. Consul Vereker, that there is 
nothing which indicates other than the 
mind of a calm and sensible man, and I 
see nothing at all to justity the supposi- 
tion that his mind was at all unsettled 
at that period. Mr. Consul Vereker 
proceeds to the place—a journey of some 
diffeulty, eighty or ninety miles distancee— 
in order to obtain the information. The 
noble Earl treats with some pleasantry 
his going to the house of a justice of 
the peace in order to investigate thia 
ease. I own that it does not appear to 
me to be a matter for pleasantry. I think, 
when an English Consul, an officer of 
Her Majesty's Government, hearing of a 
shipwreck goes to ascertain the facts of 
the case, and whether there has been 
any wrong suffered, it is not a matter of 
pleasantry, but a matter of commenda- 
tion, and I am glad the British officer 





so well performed his duty. Well, he 
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goes to the house of a justice of the 
tice of the peaee, and he proceeds the next 
morning early to the coast. He finds there 
@ portion of the wreck and two boats of the 
ship with the oars in them. He finds also 
that there are many chests on shore, and 
that the insides of those chests do not ap- 
pear to have been wet ; but they were all 
empty, the contents having been taken out 
of them. He asks where were the bodies 
of the sailors, and for an inquest upon those 
bodies. Now, who is the person with him ? 
The noble Earl has represented that Mr. 
Consul Vereker had taken a party of armed 
men with him, and gone there relying upon 
this force; but the person with him was 
the commercial judge of the district, the 
proper person to examine into such trans- 
actions. Therefore, it was not upon his 
own authority that he was acting—he was 
acting with the authority of this commer- 
cial judge, and he asked that commercial 
judge to institute an inquest. What could 
be more proper? The wreek took place 
on the 9th; he was there on the 16th. 
The bodies of the men would have been 
found on the shore or near the shore if there 
had been no foul play, and the natural 
answer would have been that an inquest 
should be immediately held. But such 
was not the enswer. The commercial judge 
said he could not institute an inquest. Mr. 
Vereker supposes it is on account of the 
presence of a certain Senhor Silveira, who 
is the inspector of the district, who was 
there with a larger body of armed men than 
the commercial judge had with him. Mr. 
Vereker may be wrong in attributing that 
as a reason why the commercial judge re- 
fused to comply ; but it was a natural sup- 
position, and, at all events, Mr. Vereker 
was quite right in demanding an inquest, 
and regarding it as a suspicious circum- 
stanee when the inquest was refused. 
Well, what does he do then? He goes 
back to his usual place of residence. Some 
time after a ship of war — a gunboat — is 
sent. The noble Earl seems to think that 
that was a great mistake ; but, considering 
the state of that district — that it was a 
wild part of the country—lI think he was 
quite right in asking for the proteetion of 
a British gunboat, and the officer in com- 
mand, in order to give greater effect to the 
proceeding. Well, about that time a judi- 
cial inquiry is held. The noble Earl speaks 
as if all the bodies of the crew of the ship 
had been brought before that inquest. The 
truth is, there were four bodies produced, 
and the noble Ear! entirely suppresses the 
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fact that there were six other. bodies, jp. 
cluding one woman, not accounted for. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY: The 
noble Earl could not have heard me, for | 
distinctly said that the four bodies were 
found at some distance from the beach, and 
the others were not found, in consequence 
of the sands. 

Eart RUSSELL: With regard to these 
four bodies, although they were a good deal 
injured, it was the opinion that they had died 
from drowning. With regard to the other 
six, the noble Earl says they were lost in 
the sands. I think it requires an immense 
amount of credulity to give any credence 
to so frivolous a pretext. Mr. Christie and 
Admiral Warren support Mr. Vereker in 
his judgment that it was a mere frivolous 
pretext, and that the Brazilians did not 
choose to produce the bodies for fear of the 
tale which those bodies would tell; and 
that is the natural inference which Her 
Majesty’s Government draw from the pre- 
tence as to not finding the bodies. Some 
time afterwards, when Mr. Vereker was 
proceeding along the coast, he found that 
the inhabitants of all the houses denied 
that they had ever heard of any wreck, or 
that they knew what had become of the 
persons who had perished. The noble 
Earl may believe that, but I do not ; and 
Mr. Vereker had this reason for not be- 
lieving it—that he heard a boy who came 
into the house of Senhor Silveira say some- 
thing about a corpse. They inquired of the 
boy what it was, and he said it was the last 
of the bodies which had been found, and 
which orders were being given to bury. It 
was quite clear, therefore, that those per- 
sons who pretended never to have heard of 
the wreck were endeavouring to conceal 
the truth, and that they knew perfectly 
well what had happened. In the house of 
this magistrate, as the noble Ear! calls him, 
was found a portion of the plundered pro- 
perty, and there was every reason to be- 
lieve that he was at the head of the gang 
of plunderers who had plundered this 
British ship, and that this Senhor Silveira, 
who was his son-in-law, and all the rest of 
them, were employed in concealing the 
facts. That there should be such persons 
on a wild coast is not what I complained of 
to the Brazilian Government, nor did I say 
that they should at once have brought this 
coast into a state of civilization. What! 
did complain of was that they were them- 
selves accomplices in concealing these facts, 
that they did not order a vigilant and effee- 
tive inquiry, and that they left this man, 
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who as magistrate would be the chief au- 
thority of the district, in the same position 
in which he was before, and that they 
never attempted to remedy the state of 
things which existed there. As to the 
excuse which the noble Earl makes, that it 
was a wild uncivilized part of the country, 
I say that a foreign Government must take 
one course or the other—they must either 
be ready to investigate any crime which is 
committed in that part of the country, or 
they must say that the district is entirely 
uncivilized, that they have no authority in 
it, and that foreign officers, such as captains 
of ships, must take such measures as they 
think necessary to obtain redress. I cannot 
conceive any third course. But the Bra- 
silian Government, at the same time that 
they pretended to have authority in this 
district, did everything they could to pre- 
vent justice being done. The owner of 
this British ship, I think, had a just cause 
of complaint against them. He had sent 
out a ship on a commercial venture, with a 
captain whom he could trust, and a crew 
of seven or eight men. He finds.that the 
captain and his wife and the crew are dead, 
and that the cargo is plundered ; he makes 
his complaint to the British Government, 
and I think he has a right to claim from 
the British Government that they should 
protect his property, and that they should 
procure a searching investigation into the 
deaths of the captain and his crew, and to 
obtain for him redress. Under these cir- 
cumstances we were bound to make some 
inquiry, and indeed to insist that some 
searching inquiry should be made in Brazil, 
or to confess that the British Government 
had no power to obtain redress for a grievous 
wrong. We could not, with any sense of 
what is due to the lives and property of 
British subjects, allow this matter to re- 
main uninvestigated. The noble Earl says 
that I demanded this redress in an impe- 
tious tone ; and as this is one of his four 
charges, 1 must request permission to read 
the terms in which I first asked for redress. 
On the 6th September 1861—this offence 
having been committed in June 1861—I 
wrote to Mr. Baillie thus— 


“Should you not have done so already before 
the receipt of this despatch, you will lose no time 
in calling the serious attention of the Brazilian 
Government to this case, and you will request 
that a strict inquiry may be instituted into the 
circumstances, and that the parties convicted of 
such culpable negligence may te suitably punished, 
and that those who may be convicted of outrage 
upon the survivors from the wreck may be brought 
to justice,”’ 
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Surely there is nothing imperious in the 


tone of that despatch. 
February 8 | say— 


“ T cannot consider the explanations which have 
been given by the Brazilian authorities in this 
matter as being satisfactory, and I concur in the 
opinion which Mr. Vereker has expressed as to 
the culpability of the authorities of the district, 
and as to the insufficiency of the inquiry instituted, 
considering the serious nature of the case. Under 
these circumstances, I have to refer you to the 
instructions conveyed in my despatch of the 6th 
of September last, and to desire you to state to 
the Brazilian Government that Her Majesty’s 
Government expect that a more searching inves- 
tigation shall be instituted, with a view to the 
punishment of the parties actually concerned in 
the eutrage, and of the local authorities who may 
be convicted of negligence in dealing with the 
case, as also with a view to adequate compensa- 
tion to the owners of the vessel, whose property, 
by the admission of the Brazilian authorities them- 
selves, has been plundered or wantonly destroyed, 
and to the surviving relatives of those who may 
be proved to have been murdered.” 


Then, again, on 


There was a great.authority in the India 
Office who used to say that:the style of the 
Company’s despatches was. ** humdrum” — 
and I must say I do not think the style in 
which I wrote here rises above the ‘* hum- 
drum.”’ I confess I did think, that having 
tried every sort of evasion for more than 
twelve months, the Brazilian Government 
ought to make some compensation. The 
noble Earl says I left the case entirely in 
the hands of subordinates—that I left the 
demand to be framed by Mr. Christie, Mr. 
Baillie, and Mr. Vereker. The duty of 
these gentlemen was to inform me of the 
facts, and it was upon their statement of 
facts, and not upon any proposals of Mr. 
Christie or Admiral Warren, that I framed 
my demand. It was not in Admiral War- 
ren’s department to make any proposals as 
to the request which was to be made. 
When I thought there was a demand to be 
made, I made it, quite irrespective of the 
opinions of Mr. Christie or Admiral Warren. 
I cannot agree with the noble Earl as to the 
manner in which Mr. Christie acted. Mr. 
Christie acted in entire conformity with the 
instructions which I gave him. 1 think he 
argued the question with great temper and 
ability ; and it was not until | instrueted him 
to make a positive demand forreparation that 
that demand was made. The noble Earl 
goes on to complain that I tuld the Brazilian 
Government, that if reparation were not 
given, the whole question would be put into 
the hands of Admiral Warren, without wait- 
ing to see whether the Brazilian Government 
would consent to an arbitration. I never 
I told Mr. Christie to offer an arbitration. 
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when such a Sovereign as the King of the 
that further orders would be given. Fur- | Belgians has undertaken the arbitration 
ther orders were given on the 4th Novem- | when the Brazilian Government on its part, 
ber, and I then said that if the Brazilian | and the English Government on its part, 
Government should propose an arbitration, | has laid the matter before the King of the 
Her Majesty's Government would be quite | Belgians for arbitration—to make an attack 
ready to consent to one. Mr. Christie was | on the British case, to try and diminish the 





not told to make an offer of arbitration, be- 
eause I did not think that it lay with Her | 
Majesty’s Governmenttomake it. If we had | 
made such an offer, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment might have said, in its evasive way, | 
‘This shows that you are not confident of | 
your case,’’ and they would have tried | 
some further delays ; but what I said was, 
that if the Brazilian Government thought 
they had a case sufficient to refuse repara- 
tion, and proposed an arbitration, we should 
consent to it. In that respect I think we 
showed a readiness to treat the Brazilian 
Government with the utmost fairness. But 
the Brazilian Government did not make 
any such offer, and it was not until the end 
of December 1862 that measures of eoer- | 
cion were employed. The noble Earl finds | 
fault with the manner in which the repri- 
sals were made, and he draws a distinc- | 
tion which I cannot find has been drawn 
by any writer on the subject. What 
was done was this ;—Admiral Warren 
sent his vessels six miles from the port of 
Rio Janeiro, He did not execute repri- 
sals in the port. On this point I imagine | 
that the doctrine laid down by Martens is | 
the true one. He says— 

“The kind of reprisals most common is the 
seizure of the persons or the goods which are 
found, whether on our own territory, whether on 
the high seas, whether on the territory of the 
Power against whom this mode of redress is 
used.” 

In fact, Admiral Warren executed the re- | 
prisals in the manner calculated least to, 


F ae | 
injure Brazilian commerce, and least to | 








value of our case, and show himself sg 
nervously apprehensive aa the noble Ear 
seems to be, that the King of the Belgians, 
weighing fairly all the circumstances, may 
give a decision in favour of the British 
navy. I am quite satisfied, without saying 
a word on our part im addition to what has 


| already been said, to leave to the judgment 


of an enlightened and impartial Sovereign, 
like the King of the Belgians, the point 
in dispute between the two Governments. 
The noble Earl says that on the whole 
question we have exercised an extreme 
degree of pressure on Brazil, and he speaks 
as if we had done something quite unusual 
in demanding redress immediately. I have 
already mentioned, at the commencement 
of my address, that Great Britain, Franee, 
and the United States have in more 
than sixty cases demanded redress under 
cireumstances such as those in which 
we have been called upon to act. Lord 
Aberdeen was not a lover of war, nor an 
intemperate Minister; he weighed calmly 
the cases that came before him ; but in the 
ease of the proceedings of Rosas at Monte- 
video, which, doing great injury to Euro- 
pean commerce, he, in conjunction with 
the French Government, sent an order that 
these proceedings should be put an end to; 
and the English Admiral, in conjunction 
with the French Admiral, took possession 
of the whole of the fleet which was acting 
under Rosas. This is one instance—and 
it is the only instance I shall quote. As to 
these South American affairs, it is often 


disturb pacific relations. If Admiral War-| necessary to have recourse to force to pro- 
ren had sent out his vessels some 200 or tect your commerce and obtain justice, 
300 miles, it is evident that there must; The noble Earl speaks of the proceedings 
have been a great disturbance of commerce, | of the Brazilian Government as if it were 
and until you took the ships back, it would | the model Government of the continent of 
be most uncertain how the fact of reprisal; America. It is true that Brazil, having 
would have been dealt with. As it was, | wisely, as I think, chosen a monarchy for 
there could be no question of resistance, | its form of Government, has not, like the 


and no question of collision, but within six 
days the whole affair was settled. 1 will 
not follow the noble Earl into the question 
of the Forte, which has been referred to 
arbitration ; but I may observe that it was 
not until the reprisais had been commenced 
that the Brazilian Government consented 
to that arbitration. I do rot think it is 


becoming in any Member of this House, 
Earl Russell 





South American Republies, been the prize 
of different military chiefs, who have suc- 
cessfully fought for the supremacy ; and 
therefore the Brazilian Government has 
been far superior to most of the South 
American Republics, But it is very far 
indeed from being a model of justice in its 
tribunals, or of freedom from corruption 
in its administration. It requires, no less 
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than other Governments, to be under the 
gontrol of opinion. The noble Earl says 
that the *‘ Civis Romanus sum” position is a 
very disputable one—that the doctrine is 
not applicable to us, for we are not in the 
same position as the Romans. I have no 
ambition to set up the Roman example— 
but certainly a great man said, without 
using a Latin phrase, but adopting plain 
English, that he was determined to make 
the name of an Englishman be as much 
respected as ever that of a Roman had 
been. He was a true Englishman. During 
his rule the name of England was respect- 
ed; and no one can to this day mention 
the name of Oliver Cromwell, without 
coupling with it a tribute of respect for the 
manner in which he upheld the name of 
England. It is not a thing to be ashamed 
of, that we should wish to see the British 
name respected ; and where the life or pro- 
perty of a British subject is in question, we 
think it a duty to interfere. 
Earl said, that if these reprisals had been 
made against a great Power, they would 


have cost us a war ; but may not there be 


something in this—that weak Powers, hav- 
ing confidence that their weakness will save 
them from the consequences of their acts, 
may be disposed to do things which a strong 
Power would never think of ? For instance, 
with regard to the taking of two persons 
out of a British packet, which occurred 
last year, the American Government, con- 
scious in its own strength, and conscious 
in its sense of justice, had no hesitation in 
yielding at once to our request, that those 
two Commissioners should be delivered 


up. Conscious of its own strength, it) 


knew that it might do justice to our de- 


{June 19, 1863} 


The noble | 








Moved for. 


|turned from the waters of Brazil, that 
not only was it the general impression in 
| Brazil that those sailors were murdered, 
| but that, a wreck having occurred the other 
| day at nearly the same spot on the wild and 
unfrequented coast which the noble Earl 
described, the authorities immediately took 
active measures, and made every exertion 
to recover the property from the wreck, 
and the whole of the crew were saved, 
| This, it may be presumed, followed from 
the just assertion of our rights. My 
Lords, as long as I remain at the Foreign 
Office, while ready to make request after 
request and to urge remonstrance after 
remonstrance, | cannot suffer flagrant acts 
of the kind to be committed on British life 
‘and property without demanding redress, 
| One of the papers asked for by the noble 
, Earl I can produce at once. The other is 
|a despatch written while Mr. Baillie was 
| Chargé d’ Affaires, and I find that it is 
not in the Foreign Office. It is for the 
noble Earl, therefore, to say whether he 
will ask for it. If he does, we shall pro- 
cure and lay it on the table as soon ag 
| possible. My Lords, I cannot help think- 
_ing, that if the Brazilian Government had 
‘acted in this matter in the same spirit 
‘and temper as the British Government 
| have done, it would before this have been 
‘settled, as I hope it will be settled. I 
| shall be glad to see M. Moreira again in 
| this country—a gentleman with whom I 
have always been happy to hold commu- 
| nication; and I can assure your Lordships 
| that no one will be more gratified than 
| myself at the renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: My Lords, the 
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mands without the least humiliation. | subject before us is of such great impor- 
Why did not the Brazilian Government | tance that I will not apologize to your 
wet in that way? Is the Brazilian Go-| Lordships for detaining you for a short 
vernment to suppose, that because she is| time. The interruptions of friendly rela- 
a weak Power, she is to be allowed to | tions with Brazil is a matter likely to beso 
wink at the murder of British seamen and | very prejudicial to the commercial interests 
to conceal the fact that those four men and of this country, that it is the duty of Iler 
two women were actually murdered ? Does Majesty’s Government to take care that 
Brazil think, that because she is weak, | the House and the country should be fully 
impunity for such acts can be allowed to | informed of all the circumstances that have 
her? No; whatever taunts may be thrown led to this unfortunate result. I regret to 
out, and whatever may be said on demands | say that the perusal of these papers has 
of this nature, we, when a wrong is done, | left on my mind a painful conviction that 





must, without regard to the wrong-dving | 
Power being strong or weak, demand re- 
dress; and by demanding redress, depend 
upon it, we shall insure the protection of 
our commerce in all parts of the world. I 
was told the other day by the captain of 


the unhappy differences that have arisen 
are attributable, mainly, if not entirely, 
to the conduct of our diplomatic agents 
in the Brazils; that that conduct has 
been approved and sanctioned by the noble 
Earl ; that the treatment of Brazil from 














the Madagascar, who has recevtly re-'the beginning to the end has been in 
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the highest degree harsh, overbearing, 
and unjust, and that we have made a 
most ungenerous use of our superior power 
against a State which is comparatively 
weak, and unable to offer any opposition 
except a moral resistance. In support of 
this opinion I will ask your Lordships to 
consider two questions: first, whether it 
was a case that justified reprisals at all ; 
and if it did, secondly, whether the mode 
in which that right has been exercised was 
just and proper. In entering on the first 
question, I think that it will be convenient 
that I should, in addition to extracts from 
those writers upon international law who 
have been already referred to, give a few 
others in order that your Lordships may 
perfectly understand the principles of law 
with regard to the making of reprisals. 
The first authority, quoted by my noble 
Friend—Vattel—says— 

“ Reprisals are used between nation and nation, 

in order to do themselves justice when they cannot 
otherwise obtain it. If a nation has taken pos- 
session of what belongs to another, if she refuses 
to pay a debt, to repair an injury, or to give ade- 
quate satisfaction for it, the latter may seize some- 
thing belonging to the former, and apply it to her 
own advantage till she obtains payment of what 
is due to her, together with interest and damages, 
or keep it as a pledge till she has received ample 
satisfaction.” 
I cite the authority of the next writer, the 
Queen’s Advocate, because I take it for 
granted that the noble Earl has sought the 
advice of my learned Friend in the course 
of these proceedings. The Queen’s Ad- 
vocate said— 

“ Letters of reprisals are not to be granted 
without a full knowledge of the causes which jus- 
tify them. Moreover, it must be res minime dubia, 
in which justice has been denied, and it must have 
been absolutely denied by all the tribunals of the 
country before which the cause could be brought, 
and also by the Sovereign in the last resort.”’ 
And the Queen’s Advocate quotes in a note 
a letter from the Duke of Newcastle to the 
King of Prussia in 1753, in which he 
says— 

“The law of nations, founded upon practice, 
equity, convenience, and the reason of the thing, 
and confirmed by long usage, does not allow of 
reprisals except in cases of violent injuries directed 
or supported by the State, and justice absolutely 
denied by all the tribunals, and afterwards by the 
Prince.” 


In another passage Vattel writes— 
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“The Sovereign who refuses to cause repara- 
tion to be made for the damage done by his sub- 
ject, or to punish the offender, or finally to deliver 

im up, renders himself, in some measure, an ac- | 
complice in the injury. But if he deliver up either | 
the property of the offender as an indemnification 


in cases that will admit of pecuniary compensa- | 


Lord Chelmsford 


Moved for. 
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tion, or his person, in order that he may suffer the 
punishment due to his crime, the offended party 
has no further demand upon him.” 

Now, the explanation which my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General gave 
was this:—If the Sovereign does any of 
these things—that is, if he executes justice 
to the utmost of his power, either by pay. 
ing a pecuniary compensation, or if that 
cannot be done by the executing punish. 
ment on the offender—it isenough. Now, 
I hope your Lordships will bear these prin 
ciples in mind in considering the first ques. 
tion to which I desire to draw your Lord. 
ships’ attention. I do not propose to do 
more than to consider the circumstances 
of the wreck of the Prince of Wales. | 
think my noble Friend (the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury) who introduced this discussion 
was perfectly right in considering the ease 
of the insulted officers, because the noble 
Earl’s demand of reprisals extended to 
that supposed injury ; but inasmuch as 
that case is sub judice, I am willing to 
waive the discussion as to that part of 
the case. The wreck of the Prince of 
Wales occurred on the 8th or 9th of June 
1861—the noble Earl says the 9th, which 
is rather more to the advantage of the 
local authorities. It took place on a wild 
inhospitable coast, in the district of Al- 
bardao, which is occupied by a scanty 
population, thinly scattered over a very 
extended country; and we have heard 
that the inhabitants of that district, very 
like the Cornish men of no distant date, 
are in the habit of flocking to the shore 
when there is any prospect of plunder, 
and they remove the spoil they collect on 
those occasions into the interior. Of 
course, in such a district as this, it is 
hardly to be expected that justice should 
be administered as promptly, as regularly. 
and as efficiently as in a country where 
men dwell closer together, and in a more 
civilized state of society ; and there can 
be no doubt that when the wreck of the 
Prince of Wales took place the inhabit- 
ants resorted to their usual practices tos 
certain extent—to what extent it does not 
appear—of plundering the property, and 
that they stripped the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate persons which were cast ashore— 
nay, there may be just ground of suspicion 
that they did not stop short of the murder of 
some of them. As the noble Earl, how- 
ever, has asserted his belief that some of 
the persons were actually murdered, it is 
fair to say that of that there was not the 
slightest proof at the inquest that took 
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place at Rio Grande. Only one of the 
four bodies examined exhibited marks of 
violence ; and with regard to that body 
Consul Vereker, who was nota very lenient 
judge of these proceedings of the Brazilians, 
stated himself that the man did not come to 
his death by the hands of another person. 
The noble Earl has stated that he be- 
lieves that six persons—four men und two 
women—were murdered. Now, does the 
noble Earl believe this upon the evidence 
of the captain of a vessel called the Hound, 
or does he not? The noble Earl has not 
noticed the supposed evidence of the cap- 
tain of the Hound, who, according to Mr. 
Stephens, had seen several persons land 
alive, these being afterwards, it is said, 
murdered in the woods. The noble Earl 
did not advert to this evidence at all on 
the present occasion, and I am bound to 
think that the noble Earldoes not give the 
slightest credit to the statement, because, 
if he did, what in that case would have 
been the duty of the noble Earl? It 
would have been to have instituted an 
investigation into the evidence. There 
being no proof whatever that murder 
had been committed, the noble Earl had 
no right to assume it as part of the 
ease of the British Government. Well, it 
was the duty of the inspector of police, 
the moment he had intelligence of the 
wreck, to hasten to the spot for the pur- 
pose of protecting the property. When he 
received intelligence of the wreck does not 
appear, but he was there on the spot on 
the llth of June, and with a small force 
of five men, for the purpose of protecting 
the property. The complaint is made 
against the inspector, that it was his duty, 
when he knew that the vessel was British 
property, to have communicated the fact 
of the wreck to the British Consul at Rio 
Grande ; but the utmost that that could 
amount to was a failure of duty on the part 
of the inspector. The consequence of his 
misconduct is that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has dismissed him from his office. Mr. 
Consul Vereker was informed of the wreck 
in a conversation that he had with Soarez 
on the 13th of June, and on the 16th he 
went to the place of the wreck. Consul 
ereker, who chose to suspect all the 

Brazilian authorities of a failure of duty 
and a connivance at the offences that had 
been committed, insinuates that the in- 
spector, when he came to the spot on the 
Ilth, had utterly disregarded his duty of 
Protecting the property, and that a num- 
of barrels and crates had been broken 





open. Mr. Consul Vereker had not the 
slightest proof of that charge. He makes 
a similar charge against the sub-delegate 
of police, whose duty it was to collect the 
goods for the custom-house, and he says 
that by this person’s orders many cases were 
broken open ; but he admits that he cannot 
prove the allegation. Now, your Lordships 
are entitled in justice and fairness to assume 
that the work of plunder had been done 
between the 8th and the 11th, when the 
inspector came to the spot. There was 
ample time for the plunder to have been 
carried away into the interior, according to 
the practice of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. Why dol say this? Because it 
appears that Consul Vereker came with 
the municipal judge, who it is admitted 
discharged his duty faithfully, They 
searched the district, the municipal judge 
going one way, and Consul Vereker the 
other ; and they found no property of any 
kind, only two Bibles and the Commentary 
in the house of Soarez. Consul Vereker 
says he strongly suspects that the property 
had been conveyed into the thicket near 
the house. But why does Consul Vereker 
say that, when he could have ascertained 
whether his suspicions were well founded 
by searching the wood, as there could not 
be more danger in doing that than in 
searching the houses? Certainly, my 
Lords, it seems to me that the property 
having been all conveyed away is a cireum- 
stance not unimportant in considering the 
conduct of the noble Earl and the Brazilian 
Government. Now, let the House consider 
what, under the circumstances, could have 
been done, had the most prompt and vigor- 
ous measures been adopted. All that could 
have been done was the restitution of any 
part of the property that might have been 
found in the possession of those who were 
suspected of having stolen it, and the con- 
viction and punishment of those offenders. 
I hold that consideration to be most im- 
portant, because I find scattered through 
the papers complaints that in consequence 
of the delays of the Brazilian Government 
in pursuing and prosecuting the offenders a 
great deal of the property had been entirely 
lost. Now, I was in hopes that the noble 
Earl would have been kind enough to have 
told us, in support of what he called his 
moderate and reasonable demands on the 
Brazilian Government, what was the nature 
of the cargo, in order that we might judge 
how much of it was likely to come to land 
and to fall to the plunderers. The noble 
Earl has stated that part of the cargo con- 
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sisted of iron; but besides that I am in- 
formed there were kegs of nails, coals, 
iron fastenings, tierces and barrels of beer, 
and barrels of soda ; so that your Lordships 
may pretty well imagine how much of a 
cargo of that description was likely to be 
swallowed up by the waves, and how 
small a portion of it would reach the 
jand. 1 observe that Consul Vereker, 
when he came to the spot on the 16th, 
found many crates and barrels that had 
been broken by the waves, and yet the 
noble Earl’s moderate and reasonable de- 
mand amounted to the restitution to the 
owner of the entire value of the cargo. It 
is important to follow the action of the 
Brazilian Government and the local autho- 
rities in the matter. Let us see what was 
the first application that was made by 
Consul Vereker for the interference of the 
local authorities. He applied, when he re- 
turned to Rio Grande on the 18th June, to 
the chief of the police, to remove the bodies 
to Rio Grande, in order that they should be 
interred in the cemetery there, and that an 
inquest should be held to ascertain whether 
the deaths had been occasioned by the vio- 
lence of other persons. He admitted that his 
request was promptly complied with. He 
says the chief of the police wasan honourable 
man, and was anxious to perform his duty. 
Now, my Lords, it is true that four bodies 
only were carried into Rio, and Consul Vere- 
ker treated it as a ridiculous allegation that 
the rest of the bodies could not be found 
in consequence of the shifting of the sand. 
It is all very well for Consul Vereker to 
treat everything said in favour of the 
authorities in this off-hand manner, but you 
must remember that he has admitted that 
the person under whose orders the bodies 
had been removed was an honourable man, 
anxious to perform his duty, and there 
was no reason to believe that he was de- 
sirous of concealing any body. I, like my 
noble Friend, cannot possibly conceive on 
what ground it was that the noble Earl 
insisted, under these circumstances, on 
the Brazilian Government paying the ex- 
mers of the conveyance of the bodies to 

io for the inquest and for interment in 
the cemetery. But it must be satisfactory 
to the nation to think that the firm manner 
of the Foreign Minister had secured that 
sum of £32 ls. 1d., being the amount of 
the expenses incurred. Whether, if it had 
been refused, the noble Earl would have 
resorted to reprisals must, of course, be 
left a blank in history. What is the next 
application? It is on the 10th of July, 
Lord Chelmsford 
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before the inquest had taken place, and 
was made to the President of the provinee, 
It is not insinuated, from the beginni 

to the end of these papers, that the 
Presidents were not all of them honour. 
able men, and most anxious to do their 
duty in this matter, having no desire 
whatever to screen anybody. The appli. 
cation having been made, what does the 
President do? He immediately gives 
orders to the chief of the police, and tells 
him to proceed with the utmost rigour 
against any person or persons suspected 
of plundering the wreck, and to institute 
a strict inquiry into the alleged murders, 
That is on the 20th of June; and on 
the 11th of July the President reiterated 
those instructions to the chief of the police, 
Now, let us pause for a moment to see 
the situation of things at the time when 
the active measures of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs were begun aguinst the 
Brazilian Government. There had been 
no delay, no neglect of duty ; but in the 
month of September Mr. Stephens, the 
owner of the vessel, interferes. Now, the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs has styled Mr. Stephens a thorough 
Briton. If strong, not to say intemperate 
language, if vehement assertion of exor- 
bitant demands entitle a person to that 
distinction, then Mr. Stephens may claim 
it. Mr. Stephens, on the 22nd September, 
wrote to the Foreign Office that the time 
had arrived when the Bragilian Govern- 
ment ought to give him * retribution,” 
and he claimed from them £5,500 for the 
cargoand stores ; but he forgot the freight, 
He, however, supplied the omission three 
days afterwards, when he claimed £1,025 
for the freight. The noble Earl does not 
seem to have paid immediate attention 
to this demand ; and accordingly Mr. Ste- 
phens wrote another letter on the 19th of 
October to the Foreign Office, in which he 
urged his claim not only to the value of 
the cargo and stores, but to an additional 
sum on account of the persons murdered, 
and called upon the noble Earl, if the 
claim were not immediately settled, to take 
active measures against Brazil, so that 
he might no longer be humbugged. My 
Lords, no doubt your Lordships are pre- 
pared for the grave, solemn, and statesman- 
like rebuke with which the noble Earl 
visited Mr. Stephens. Did the noble Karl 
tell him that this was not the way 
transactions with Governments, especially 
with Governments that were not strong, 
were carried on, and advise him 
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Jeave the matter in the hands of the Fo- 
reiyn Office? My Lords, | could hardly 
believe my eyes when I foun, on looking 
at the date of the despatch, that the noble 
Barl had actually anticipated the earger- 
ness of Mr. Stephens, as will be seen by the 
letter of September 6, 1861, in which the 
noble Earl directs Mr. Baillie to lose no 
time in calling the attention of the Brazil- 
jan Government to the case and to insist 
upon a strict inquiry. Could anything be 
more insulting ¢ And your Lordships will 
find that it was followed up by an ener- 
getic measure suggested by the noble 
Earl. Mr. Baillie is also directed to com- 
municate with the Admiral on the station, 
as it would be desirable that one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels of war should visit the 
coast upon which the wreck occurred. The 
Admiral was communicated with on that 
occasion by Mr. Baillie, but it appears 
that Mr. Consul Vereker thought inter- 
ference at that time would not be bene- 
ficial, and therefore the matter was allowed 
to sleep. 1 now turn to the procecdings 
of the local authorities. Consul Vereker 
remained quiet till the 27th of November, 
when he requested the President to inform 
him the result of the application that the 
inquiry should be proceeded with in the 
most energetic manner. A few days later 
the reports of the delecate and sub-dele- 
gate were sent to him. These disclosed 
the difficulties connected with the investi- 
gation. When they endeavoured to procure 
the attendanceof the witnesses, some became 
ill, others left, some escaped, and a gene- 
ral reluctance to come forward manifested 
itself, a number of the wealthiest persons 
having been concerned in the plunder. 
{Earl Russet: Hear, hear!] I give 
the noble Lord the full benetit of that. 
Only one person, of the name of Pinto, 
in the employ of Soarez, had been appre- 
hended, Orders were given to proceed 
against those persons who refused to appear, 
to investigate the matter thoroughly, and 
to bring the parties to justice. It was fair 
to consider the difficulties which existed in 
the way of this investigation not through 
the heated imagination of Consul Vereker 
or the prejudiced judgment of Mr. Christie. 
The difficulties arose from the character of 
the district, and from the desire of the 
many who participated in the plunder to 
shelter each other from detection. The 
first application which was made to the 
Brazilian Government was by Mr. Baillie, 
on the 27th of November ; and I must say, 
that in common with my noble Friend: | 
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was struck with the fact that it does not 
form a portion of the papers on your 
Lordships table—the only reference to it 
is in the first communication of Mr. Chris- 
tie of the 17th of March. Now, that Mr. 
Christie is about to appear for the first 
time on the scene, I am anxious to point 
out the menacing attitude he displayed. 
The noble Earl had armed him with his 
thunderbolts of war, and it seems that he 
was not disposed to leave them unlaunched. 
On the 17th of March he wrote to Senhor 
d’Abrantes, the Brazilian Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and he says— 

“ T write under Lord Russell’s instructions to 
the Admiral commanding LIler Majesty’s naval 
forces at this station to request him to send 
one of Her Majesty’s vessels to the spot with 
some experienced officer capable of advising 
and aiding Mr. Vereker in this afflicting case ; 
and this officer will be ready to co-operate in the 
investigation, if such co-operation is considered 
agreeable to the Imperial Government.” 


What answer did Senor Taquez make to 
this proposal? He said— 

“ As regards the offer made by Mr. Christie in 

his note to which this is an answer of the co-ope- 
ration of a naval officer, who will proceed in one 
of Her Majesty’s ships to the place of the ship- 
wreck, in order to assist the consul in this deplora- 
ble affair, the undersigned returns thanks to Mr. 
Christie, but cannot understand what assistance 
the authorities of the country could receive froma 
British officer, nor what he could do in furtherance 
of the ends of justice, and he declines to accept 
the Minister’s offer.”’ 
Before this, Captain Saumarez had made 
his appearance in the neighbourhood. The 
first act of Mr. Christie was to send off to 
the Admiral to ask fur a gunboat or two, 
and Captain Saumarez arrived on the 6th 
of April. And his arrival was announced 
in a very curious manner. ‘‘ Captain Sau- 
marez, of Her Majesty’s ship Forte, 51 
guns, has arrived.”” The number of guns 
carried was, of course, intended to show 
what an imposing force would be ready to 
back the application which had been made. 
Now, what was the object of sending these 
gunboats ? In a despatch to the noble 
Earl, Captain Saumarez said— 

“ Thinking the presence of one of Her Majesty's 
vessels thus far in the province would carry 
greater weight with the President and strengthen 
the inquiry.” 

The President said he could not recognise 
the intervention of Captain Saumarez in 
any official capacity; but he says, “I 
am ready to allow him to attend the pro- 
ceedings as a private person, and to ob- 
tain whatever information he can.” It was 





agreed that an inquiry should take place 
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before the chief of police, and that notice 
should be given to Mr. Vereker ; and Mr. 
Christie, who is always seeking occasion 
of quarrel, actually made this a ground 
of complaint against the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, and he demanded an apology 
for their treatment of Captain Saumarez. 
Having waited from the 8th of April to 
the 18th, Captain Saumarez rejoined his 
vessel, and then complained that he had 
been treated with indignity, because, during 
the whole of that time, no notice was given 
him of the inquiry. The explanation was, 
that the appearance of the vessels—for 
there were not merely the gunboats, but 
there was a large vessel, the Oberon, cruis- 
ing where the water was deep enough— 
had excited a great deal of feeling on the 
part of the people, to such an extent that 
apprehensions were entertained of a resort 
to violence, and consequently the inquiry 
had been deferred till the vessels had left. 
Your Lordships will see that the noble 
Earl, who says he has exhibited so much 
patience and forbearance in the transaction, 
after this renews the expression of his wish 
that a British officer should be present at 
the inquiry. At length Consul Vereker, 
finding that the inquiry was to take place 
before a sub-delegate instead of the chief, 
thought it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of his position to attend sueh in- 
quiry. He did attend it however ; for ina 
despatch he says— 

“T left the inquiry with the irresistible impres- 
sion that the proceeding was not undertaken for 
the purpose of discovering the guilty, but rather 
to satisfy the British and Brazilian Governments 
by hushing up, through a mock inquiry, that part 
of the question which relates to the possible vio- 
lence offered to all or some of those who had been 
in the vessel.” 

I venture to ask your Lordships whether 
there is the slightest pretence for saying, 
as the noble Earl asserted in unmeasared 
terms, that the Brazilian Government en- 
deavoured in every possible way to prevent 
a fair investigation of this matter? Un- 
less the noble Earl can establish, that after 
the matter passed from the hands of the 
loca] authorities into those of the Brazilian 
Government, there was a denial of justice 
on the part of that Government, the noble 
Earl was not ina position, by the well- 
known law of reprisals, to demand eompen- 
sation, and to follow up that demand by re- 
prisals. Your Lordships should bear in mind 
that we have had the matter investigated 
under persons of honour, credit, and eha- 
racter—namely, the ehief of police, the 
President of the province (of whom Mr. 
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Christie wrote, ‘‘ I hear that he is a mang 
of good reputation ’’), and the Brazilian 
Minister of Justice. Of the Minister of 
Justice, on the 5th of May 1862, Mr, 
Christie wrote— 

“ Thad an interview with the Minister of Justice, 
to whose department this question more partieu, 
larly belongs, and he gave me very strong assur. 
ances that everything which can be done in the 
way of inquiry and panishment shall be done, and 
Ihave much confidence in the rectitude of the 
present Minister of Justice.” 

What possible interest could the Minister 
of Justiee, in whom Mr. Christie had eon. 
fidence, have to abstain from the most 
searching inquiry into all the cireumstanees 
connected with the unfortunate affair?! 
what desire to screen any one of the of. 
fenders? And what was the result of the 
inquiry before that officer? It was the 
dismissal of two of the officials—the in- 
speetor of police and the sub-delegate— 
the conviction of eleven persons—not, as 
my noble Friend supposes, the apprehen- 
sion of those persons, because many of 
them had escaped across the frontier— 
and a demand to be made for the extradi- 
tion of those who had so escaped. This 
was done by the Minister of Justice, the 
person in whom Mr. Christie had eonfi- 
dence; and this was the mode in whieh 
the noble Earl made out his charge against 
the Brazilian Government, and on which 
he founded his right to make reprisals. The 
neble Earl says his original demand for 
compensation was modest and forbearing ; 
but in October his peremptory demand was 
made. I ask your Lordships whether, up 
to thie time, there is any proof whatever 
that those persons to whom the inquiry was 
intrusted, and who had this important duty 
to discharge, failed in any respect in their 
duty? I apply the question to the chief 
of police, the President of the province, 
the Minister of Justice. The noble Earl 
is not satisfied with the slow pace of jus- 
tice. He forees it on, and he asks to be 
allowed to co-operate and assist im the in- 
quiry which was to take place—an inter- 
ference with the administration of justice ia 
a foreign country—an interference which, 
as the Brazilian Minister very proper)y said, 
would be an insult to the eountry. 

noble Earl also insisted on singling out the 
persons to be accused. J] now come to the 
ease of Soarez, upon whom the noble 
Earl made some very strong observations. 
Soarez, he said was ‘* captain of a lawless 
band of depredators.”” That is the way in 
which he is described by the diplomatie 
agents. Two persons engaged im the pur 
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der were in his employ; and therefore it 
was urged he was connected with them, 
and not merely as a sharer of the spoil but 
as the instigator of the plunder. But let 
us be just. There is no proof that Soarez 
was on the spot at the time of the wreck, 
on the 9th of June. On the 12th he was 
seventy or eighty miles off, at Rio Grande. 
The suspicion was that all the other pro- 
perty was conveyed away, so that there 
was no trace of it but two Bibles and a 
Commentary found in his house ; and it is 
also stated—though that was not mention- 
ed at the commencement of the proceed- 
ings—that two empty cases were found in 
his yard. But would a Roman Catholic, 
as Soarez was, have selected two Bibles 
and a Commentary, the Bibles being Eng- 
lish moreover, for his share of the plunder? 
Besides, if the books were plunder, how 
easy would it have been to conceal them. 
But the Bibles were found openly ; there 
was no attempt at concealment whatever. 
Soarez was examined ; and the result was 
that there was no proof against him. Then 
what took place? Why, Mr. Vereker, on 
his part, said, ‘* Unless Soarez is put into 
gaol or signally disgraced, we can expect 
no result from this inquiry.”’ I do not sup- 
pose that the noble Earl wished, even on a 
rough magistrate, to inflict such rough 
punishment as that. Then comes Mr. 
Christie, who is a little more moderate in 
his demand than Mr. Vereker. He said, 
“The Government ought to prove Soarez’s 
innocence or dismiss him.”’ That is rather 
reversing the order of things at home. But 
the noble Earl approves of all that is done, 
and says, ‘** The Brazilian Government 
ought to put Soarez on his trial.” The 
only objection I have is that the noble Earl 
should select his own criminal. Senhor 
d’Abrantes, the Minister, said, ‘“‘ On ex- 
amination of the plunderers no proof was 
found against Soarez ; how is it possible to 
put him on his trial, when there is no evi- 
dence against him ?’”’ Will the noble Earl 
be good enough to give an answer to that 
question, instead of merely charging the 
Brazilian Government with having sought 
to elude inquiry and prevent the punish- 
ment of offenders? Before I go to the 
claim of the noble Earl for compensation, I 
should wish to call attention to the tone 
and style of all the correspondence. It is 
of a most offensive and insulting character 
to the Brazilian Government. Even the 


noble Earl himself has used strong expres- 
sions towards the Minister of a weak Power, 
which I confess I should like to have seen 
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a little diluted. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, being annoyed with what they con- 
sidered the evasive replies of the Brazilian 
authorities, proceeded to enforce their de- 
mands. Now, what are those demands ? 
The first demand for compensation was 
made on the 8th of October 1862, and the 
amount claimed was £5,550 for the plun- 
der of goods and stores. There was then 
a demand made for the freight, amounting 
to £1,025, with the intimation that it would 
be subject to the owner producing a certi- 
ficate of the value of the cargo and stores. 
Now, the Brazilian authorities, in objecting 
to those demands, complained of the ab- 
sence of any valuation of the property in 
question. I submit that it was the duty of 
the noble Earl to obtain from Mr. Stephens 
a full account of the value of the cargo 
and goods before that claim for compen- 
sation was made. It is not, in my opi- 
nion, a very dignified proceeding for a 
great Power like England to make such 
demands upon a weak one when those de- 
mands were unsupported by evidence. I 
ask the noble Earl whether he took any 
advice upon the question before he for- 
warded his claims to the Brazilian Govern+ 
ment? Did the noble Earl know that 
Mr. Stephens ‘lost no freight at all upon 
which he could claim compensation? Mr, 
Christie, who had been some years prac- 
tising at the bar of this country, ought to 
know better than to act as le has done. 
When the noble Earl proceeded to seek 
for reprisals, he ought to have recollected 
the case of M. Pacifieo, where our navy 
was also instructed to make reprisals. In 
that case the claim of M. Pacifico amount- 
ed to £21,200; but upon an investi- 
gation, by arbitrators appointed for the 
purpose, the amount actually awarded him 
was only £150. There was another cir- 
cumstance connected with these claims 
upon the Brazilian Government which was 
very ominous. On the 8th October 1862, 
when the noble Earl wrote to Mr. Christie 
making the demand of £6,625 on the 
Brazilian Government, and offering to 
refer the matter to arbitration, he also 
sent instructions to the Admiral on the 
station to make arrangements to prepare 
for reprisals in case the Brazilian Govern- 
ment declined to entertain these claims. 
Now, I ask whether this disposition of the 
noble Earl to preceed to extremities does 
not show a dangerous desire on his part to 
proceed hostilely and arbitrarily? In 
despatches of the 4th and 8th of Novem- 
ber it is true that the noble Earl instructed 
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Mr. Christie to say that the English Go- 
vernment were willing to attend to any 
reasonable offer to refer all questions to 
arbitration ; bat Mr. Christie never eom- 
municated those instructions to the Bra- 
zilian Government, merely sending in the 
elaim, with the intimation that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were ready to accept 
an offer of arbitration as to the actual 
amount of compensation. I eannot help 
feeling that Mr. Christie had reasons for 
not communieating the terms of the des- 
patehes of the 4th and 8th of November, 
and that he was heated by the communi- 
eations which had taken plaee between 
him and the Brazilian authorities, and was 
desirous of concealing the offer of arbitra- 
tion until the very latest moment. 

The Marquis d’Abrantes, the Bra- 
zilian Minister, refused to acknowledge 
the responsibility of the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and declared that if foree were used 
to enforce the elaims of the British Go- 
vernment, the Brazilian Government would 
act as circumstances suggested. The claim 
was subsequently reduced to £3,200. The 
elaim for freight was, of eourse, abandon- 
ed, but it was not clear how the claim 
came to be further reduced. No answer 
has been given by the noble Earl to the 
question of my noble Friend, as to whether 
Mr. Stephens had received from the under- 
writers any part of the money to be re- 
eeived for the cargo; and it is still an 
open question whether the noble Earl had 
not been fighting this glorious battle on 
behalf of the underwriters, and whether the 
greater part of the money recovered will 
not have to be paid over to them. Now, 
this is what the noble Earl chooses tostyle 
a moderate indemnity and a reasonable 
demand. I say that the noble Earl has 
aeted in a harsh and oppressive manner, 
and I agree with my noble Friend that 
when he found that his diplomatie agents 
were getting heated by the controversies 
with the Brazilian authorities, he should 
have ealled the case home. If the noble 
Earl had trusted to his own ealm and 
dispassionate judgment exclusively, the 
matter, no doubt, would have been settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. 1 think I can 
show your Lordships that this was no case 
for reprisals, Reprisal is a proceeding 
extremely hazardous in ite character, and 
very closely bordering upon war. I insist, 
thatin the present case reprisals ought never 
to have been resorted to, inasmuch as there 
was no denial of justice on the part of the 
Brazilian Government. 1 say that that 
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Government has acted as promptly as they. 
could have done under the difficult cireuy. 
stances of their position with a view of 
satisfying the fair demands of this country, 
But if the right existed, what was the mode 
adopted to enforce it? The noble Ear} 
has quoted Vattel to show that you may 
seize the property and persons of an offend. 
ing State for redress of injuries. No ong 
denied that, but the question was, should 
not that right be exercised with the prudence 
and preeaution which ought to accompany 
every act verging so closely upon war f 
[Lord Kixespown: It is war.} My noble 
and learned Friend says it is actual war, 
But in what manner have we proceeded 
in this matter of reprisals? As was sug- 
gested by my noble Friend, an embargo 
might have been laid on some of the Bra- 
zilian vessels in -British ports, and all ap- 
pearance of flagrant hostilities would have 
been avoided. But it appears that orders 
were given to the Admiral on the station 
to be in readiness for resorting to reprisals, 
Mr. Christie having given the instructions 
to proceed, the Admiral hastened to the 
spot with his squadron, and actually block. 
aded the port of Rio for six days. That 
certainly is not the mode in whieh the 
perilous act of reprisals should be exercised, 
The noble Earl has had a good deal to do 
with blockades ately, and nobody knew, 
or ought te know, better than he that 
blockades are only pat in foree in case 
of actual war. It is also the practice 
to give notice to the vessels of neutral 
Powers of the approach of such a mea- 
sure. No such notiee was given on the 
present occasion. Five Brazilian mer 
ehant ships, valued at £13,000, were cap- 
tured by our squadron. Was such 
transaction ever before heard of, where the 
waters of the offending State were made 5 
sort of pound to keep all vessels confined 
there until the claims were satisfied? But 
from the beginning to the end the com- 
munications with the Brazilian Government 
have been made in the most insulting man- 
ner. Let me eall attention to the unforta- 
nate cireumstances resulting from these 
proceedings. The neble Earl asked whether 
we were to allow British subjects to be 
murdered because we were commercially 
interested in our relations with Brazil? 
But the noble Earl forgets the utter ab 
scence of proof of those alleged murders. 
Like Mr. Vereker, the noble Earl is foud 
of assertion without proof. For a long 
time this eountry has carried on a most 
advantageous commercial intercourse with 
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Brazil; and we have been upon such 
friendly terms with Brazil that a jealousy 
had arisen amongst foreign nations, in the 
belief that England had been treated by 
the Brazilian Government with greater 
favour than any other Power. But this 
rash movement on the part of the noble 
Earl has destroyed all the good effects of 
that intercourse. It is not merely our 
commercial interest that is concerned, but 
the character of the nation. Other nations 
will not look with careless eyes upon these 
proceedings. They will be apt to contrast 
our conduct towards the strong and the 
weak States. They will compare the 
language used by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards America with that which the 
noble Earl has used towards Brazil. [Earl 
Russett: The case of the Zrent for in- 
stance.] Possibly the occasion may be 
eunsidered to have arisen when the same 


remonstrances might be addressed to this | Rp, 


country as were addressed on an occasion 
of similar reprisals being resorted to by 
Russia upon an equally weak Power as 
that of Brazil, and when it may be said, 
“It remains to be seen whether Great 
Britain, abusing the advantages afforded 
her by her immense maritime superiority, 
intends henceforth to pursue an isolated 
policy, without caring for those engage- 
ments which bound her; whether she in- 
tends to discharge herself from every 
obligation, as well as from every com- 
munity of action, and authorize the 
Great Powers upon every opportunity to 
recognize towards the weak no other rule 
but their own will—no other right but 
their own physical strength.” 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he had long 
enjoyed the private friendship of Mr. 
Christie, and he was sure that he would 
discharge the duties of any post intrusted 
to him with honour and fidelity. 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he only asked for the Correspondence with 
a view of verifying the facts of the case in 
question. 


Motion agreed to. 


WAYWARDENS CONTRACTS BILL [H.L. 


A Bill to prevent Waywardens contracting for 
Works within their own Districts—Was presented 
ae Lord Repgspae, and read 1*, (No. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARIES BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to define the Boundaries of the Colony of 


British Columbia, and to continue an Act to pro- 
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vide for the Government of the said Colony—Was 
presented by The Duke of Newcast.s, and read 
1", (No. 149.) 


House adjourned at Nine o'clock, to Monday 
next, half past Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 19, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Sexect Comuirrez—on Poor Re- 
lief, appointed, and nominated. 

Soprtr—considered in Committee *—Rr.P. 

Pusuic Bits — Second Reading — Inclosure 
(No. 2) * [Bill 167}. 

Committee —Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) 

Bill 136]—R.r.; Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir 

bert Peel]* [Bill 137}—a.r. ; Harwich Har- 
bour (on re-comm.) [Bill 159]; Removal of Irish 
Poor [Mr. Villiers] * [Bill 140] ; Mutiny (East 
India) Act Repeal [Bill 166] ; Local Govern- 

ment Supplemental (No. 2)* [Bill 165). 

Harwich Harbour [Bill 176]; Removal 
of Irish Poor (Mr. Villiers]* [Bill 140]; Mu- 
tiny (East India) Act Repeal [Bill 166]; Lo- 
cal outa Supplemental (No. 2)* [Bill 
165), 

Third Reading—Militia Pay * [Bill 163]; Chari- 
table Uses * [Bill 164], and severally passed ; 
ter eae in ‘Towns (Ireland) [Bill 102], nega- 
tived. 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL 
(Lords) {Bux 135.] 
. COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

On Motion that the Preamble be post- 
poned, 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that as the 
second reading of the Bill had been taken 
without discussion, he wished to make a 
few remarks in explanation of its object 
and leading provisions. The Bill had 
come down from the House of Lords, 
where it had been introduced upon the 
recommendation of a Select Committee of 
that House, which had examined witnesses, 
and found that great injury was occasioned 
by the noxious vapours which arose not 
only from alkali works, but from certain 
other manufactures. They also found 
that in the neighbourhood of St. Helen’s 
and other towns trees and vegetation 
were injured and occasionally destroyed, 
that residences were rendered uninhabit- 
able, that cattle suffered so that the quality 
of their milk was affected, and they cast 
their young. One gentleman, who had 
himself been a manufacturer, stated that 
his own health had suffered from a re- 
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sidence near these works. The leading 
manufacturers had exerted themselves to 
neutralize the bad effects produced by 
the emission of noxious vapours. Some 
years ago means were discovered of con- 
densing the gas from alkali works. Those 
means were adopted by the principal ma- 
nufacturers, but not by all, because the 
process was rather expensive, and only 
one-third of the muriatie acid which was 
produced could be advantageously dis- 
posed of. The only check on the mis- 
chief done by these works had hitherto 
been either by an action for damages 
brought by persons on the ground of in- 
jury done to them, or else by indict- 
ment. In the case of an action for 
damages, it was necessary to prove that 
the injury done was by some particular 
work. In the infancy of the manufac. 
ture it was not difficult to furnish proof 
of this kind, because the works were not 
congregated in one neighbourhood, and 
the chimneys were lower than at present. 
In the course of time, however, the works 
increased in the same district, higher chim- 
neys were constructed, and the smoke was 
dispersed over a wider area. It therefore 
became difficult to trace the injury to any 
particular establishment. The other legal 
remedy was by indictment, but those 
who resorted to this process were bound 
to show not only, as in the action for 
damages, the source from which the injury 
proceeded, but also that the injury was 
of so public a nature that it might be fairly 
considered a public nuisance. That also 
was a difficult, expensive, and uncertain 
remedy. Various clauses had been in- 
troduced into recent public Bills, in which 
ineffectual attempts had been made to 
carry out the object sought by the present 
Bill. The causes of these failures was fully 
explained in the Report of the Committee 
of their Lordships’ House, and that Com- 
mitte consequently came to the conclusion 
that special legislation was necessary. 
Great numbers of the leading manufac- 
turers acquiesced in the proposed legisla- 
tion, and agreed that a special enactment 
was necessary, which should be applicable 
solely to the alkalitrade. It was said with 
truth that other works did as much injury 
as alkali works, and it was asked why there 
should not be a general measure applicable 
to other trades, The reason was that in 
these particular works an undoubted remedy 
had been discovered, which could not be 
said with the same certainty of other works. 
The manufacturers themselves had first 
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endeavoured to correct the evil, but ¢ 
failed because they could not obtain the 
co-operation of every member of the trade, 
Under these circumstances the present 
measure had been introduced in the House 
of Lords. It proposed that ins 
should be appointed, and that all aikal 
works should be carried on to the satisfag. 
tion of these inspectors, but there was 
nothing to empower the inspector to diregt 
any alteration in the process of the mauv- 
facture. The Bill provided for the regis. 
tration of the works, and that the inspectors 
should have power to enter them at any 
time during the night or day, in order to 
examine into the efficiency of the apparatus 
for the condensing of the gas. It was also 
enacted, that all offences under the Act 
should be adjudicated upon by the Court 
of Quarter Sessions. It might be objected 
that that might not be an entirely impartial 
tribunal, and the Government were pre- 
pared to consider, when they came to the 
clause, a proposal to give a power of appeal. 
He would admit that the Bill was to a 
certain extent new, because it instituted 
for the first time an inspection for the pro- 
tection of property, and not for the safety 
of workmen. The Government would 
therefore be willing to consider any sug- 
gestions for seeuring the manufacturers 
against improper interference. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that the 
Bill proposed to institute a control over one 
of the largest and most important manu- 
factures of the country, the statistics of 
which could not be expressed by hundreds 
or even by thousands, but only by mil 
lions. The alkali manufacture consumed 
1,761,000 tons of raw material, and pro- 
duced 280,000 tons of finished goods, of 
the yearly value of £2,500,000. The 
capital involved in the trade somewhat ex- 
ceeded £2,000,000. The hands directly 
and indirectly employed in the trade were 
19,000, and the question therefore involved 
the maintenance of nearly 100,000 souls. 
The wages paid were £871,750 per an- 
num. The trade gave employment to & 
large quantity of shipping, for the esti- 
mated tonnage of the raw materials and 
finished goods was 2,500,000 tons. Some 
of the most important and most necessary 
articles of life were dependent for their 
cost on the production of alkali. Next to 
oil and tallow the most essential ingredient 
in the manufacture of soap was caustic 
alkali, It was also the raw material of the 
heaviest cost in the manufacture of glass, 
which consisted of alkali and sand fused 
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ther. Alkali was also an important 
element in the manufacture of paper from 
other material besides rags. The use of 
straw, for example, depended on a solution 
of silica by caustic soda, which was the 
chief means of using vegetable fibres. Al- 
kali was also largely used as a cheap soap, 
and as bleaching powder in cotton bleach- 
ing. Petitions in favour of Amendments 
to the Bill had been agreed to by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of various towns, and 
also by bodies and trades indirectly inter- 
ested. He mentioned these facts in order 
to invite the assistance of the Committee 
in introducing such clauses as the manu- 
facturers deemed ry for their pro- 
tection. The alkali manufacture was, in 
fact, a peculiar trade. The cheapness with 
which alkali could be manufactured de- 
pended on the locality. Four elements en- 
tered into the composition of alkali—salt, 
yrites, coals, and limestone and chalk. 
here were very few localities in the king- 





dom in which these several products were | 


found in close proximity. An additional 
tax of only ls. per ton would impose a tax 
of £100,000 on the transport of the raw 
materials, and would increase the cost of 
production of all the necessaries of life into 
which alkali so largely entered. It was, 
therefore, desirable that the trade should 
continue to be carried on in the especial 
localities adapted for it. If, however, Par- 
liament introduced clauses to drive the 
trade from the most suitable localities iuto 
other districts, the additional cost of tran- 
sport would involve an increased cost of 
production. The manufacturers had met 


the Bill justly ; they did not object to legis- | 


lation, but there were some Amendments 
which they desired should be introduced, and 
he hoped that the Committee would give 


a fair consideration to them. The Aniend- | 
ments which he intended to propose for the | 
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something like a system of excise without 
the excuse of raising revenue. The nui- 
sance which they proposed to suppress had 
of late years diminished, in consequence of 
the discoveries of science ; and he did not 
see why parties complaining of any damage 
or inconvenience from alkali works should 
not be left to their present legal remedy. 
In deference, however, to what seemed to 
be the general feeling in favour of the Bill 
he would not move its complete rejection ; 
but he would propose in Committee that 
| its operation should be limited to a few 
years, so that Parliament might before 
long have an opportunity of again con- 
sidering the question. 
| Lorn STANLEY said, he wished it to 
be understood that this was by no means 
an Act for the exclusive protection of the 
landed interest, as was sometimes asserted, 
but that it was one for the protection of 
| the health and comfort of the inhabitants 
‘residing in the towns and neighbourhood 
where these works were carried on. It had 
been said that things were mending, but 
the facts were exactly contrary ; for every 
year matters were getting worse and worse. 
In the neighbourhood of St. Helen’s vege- 
tation had disappeared, the farmers had 
been driven further and further from these 
works, and the actual destruction of agri- 
cultural property was increasing every 
year. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bou- 
verie) asked why they should not rely in 
that case upon the old legal remedy ? Now, 
the fact was, that that remedy had been 
effectual in former times, when those works 
were thinly scattered over certain districts ; 
but in the present day, in consequence of 
the number of manufactories adjoining one 
another, it was hardly possible to prove 
that a nuisance proceeded from any one of 
them in particular, and the law thus became 











protection of the manufacturers, had for inoperative. He would only further remind 
their object the providing due notice of the | the Committee, that a majority of the trade 
ground on which the manufacturers had bad given their assent to the remedy for 
rendered themselves liable to penalties, | the evil which the Bill would afford. 
and, further, that they should have the| Mr. HEADLAM said, it was very much 
power of appealing from the local tribunal | to the eredit of the alkali manufacturers, 
to a higher court. | that they were ready voluntarily to subject 
Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he enter- themselves to these inconveniences for the 
tained great doubt as to the policy of the | public good. The House would do well to 
measure. It was an entire novelty in legis- | go on with the Bill, but the clauses would 
lation. The Bill attempted to deal with | require careful consideration, as the mea- 
one particular trade—and that a very ex-| sure was certainly one of an exceptional 
tensive one—when still greater evils were character. 
tem by the noxious vapours created| Ma. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
y other manufactures, which were left un- | wished to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
touched. For that purpose it introduced l the Member for Kilmarnock, that Parliament 
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had given more stringent powers for the | 
suppression of smoke than any which the | 
present Bill would confer. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if he had) 
entertained any doubt as to the necesaity 
for the Bill, it had been removed by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hussey Vivian), who 
had shown the extent of the alkali manu- 
facture, and the tendency of these under- 
takings to congregate together, and thus 
cause a condensation of the mischief. A 
worse tribunal than the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, however, for the prosecution of 
offences under the Bill, could not be se- 
lected. It was a matter not connected 
with the peace of the country, and was a 
sort of thing entirely beyond their cogni- 
zance. At the same time, the nuisance 
complained of was of such a nature that 
Parliament ought to try to meet it by legis- 
lation. 

Lorp STANLEY said, it was open for 
the Committee to consider whether the 
County Court could not be substituted for 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. The judge | 
of the County Court might, if necessary, | 
have the assistance of the jury. 


Preamble postponed. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 





Clause 3 (Interpretation Clause). 

Mr. DOULTON said, that the Clause 
provided that alkali wash should mean 
every wash in which muriatic gas was 
evolved. He would move, however, as an 
Amendment, to leave out all the words 
after ‘* wash’’, and to insert the words “for 
the manufacture of alkali and the sulphates 
of soda and potash.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 4 (Conduct of Alkali Works). 

Mr. PULLER said, he would move to 
insert the word ‘* reasonable’ so as to 
require that the condensation of the gas 
should be effected to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the inspector. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he thought the word 
would be surplusage. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. | 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the Clause | 
provided, that if any alkali work was not | 
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more clearly to define the offence, The 
proportion of 95 per cent seemed enormous; 
but so perfect was the process that that 
amount of condensation would be secured, 
He would move to insert the words * on 
its being made to appear to the court 
before whieh any information or complaint 
in respect thereof shall be heard or deter. 
mined, that 95 per centum at least of the 
muriatie gas evolved in such work has not 
been condensed.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PULLER said, he would then move 
to leave out the word “ each,”’ the effect of 
the Amendment being to render the mana. 
facturers not liable, as the clause enacted, 
for ** each’’ such offence. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PULLER said, he would then move 
to leave out the words ** and in respeet of 
a continuous offence, after notice from the 
inspector, to a penalty not exceeding £30 
nor less than £5, for every day during 
which the alkali work is carried on in eon- 
travention of this section,’’ and to insert, 
“ provided always that no such owner shall 
be convicted of more than one such offence 
in respect of any one day, nor of more 
than one such offence committed previous 
to any conviction.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he wish- 
ed to move that a proviso be added that no 
penalty be imposed unless the Inspector 
should produce before the justice of the 
peace who was about to issue a summons & 
certificate in writing of the facts on which 
he founded his opinion that 95 per cent of 
the muriatic gas evolved in the alkali works 
is not condensed therein, and serve a copy 
with such summons, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that a 
curious Amendment. He should oppose it, 
on the ground that it was really furnishing 
the defendants with the whole of the evi- 
dence on which the case against them was 
founded. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it was admitted that 
the proposed legislation was novel, and 
that the alkali manufacturers had met 
the wishes of noble Lords in another House 
with fairness and liberality. He would 


carried on in such a manner as to secure therefore advise the Committee to accept 
the condensation of not less than 95 per | the Amendments they suggested. 


cent of the muriatie gas evolved, the owner 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he trusted the 


of the work should be deemed to be guilty | Committee would agree to the Amendment, 
of an offence and be subject to penalties, | because it was desirable that full infor 
He wished to move an Amendment in order | mation should be given of the grouuds om 
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which the Inspector founded his opinion. 
It was also desirable that the Inspector 
should earry on his work with a feeling 
that he was responsible for his actions. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he agreed that the 
manufacturer should know the charge he 
was called upon to meet, but he did not 
sthink that sticking it into the summons 
would do it. 

Mr. COX said, he must submit that the 
Inspector who made a complaint ought to 
know exactly the facts on which he had 
founded his opinion. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he had no ob- 
jection to the introduction of the words 
proposed to be added, on the understand- 
ing that, in case he should hereafter think 
they would fetter the actions of the Inspec. 


tor, he should be at liberty to introduce | - 


words to prevent such an effect. 

Mr. PULLER said, he would then move 
the addition of a proviso to the. effect, that 
if an owner of alkali works should prove that 
he had used due diligence to comply with 
the Act, and that the offence complained of 
had been occasioned by the fault or neglect 
of his agent, servant, or workman without 
his knowledge, consent, or connivance, it | 
should not be compulsory on the court to 
conviet the owner. The object of the pro- 
viso, was to secure to the manufacturers 
that they should not be made the victims 
of their workmen; and that if the manufac- 
turers really desired to carry the Act into 
execution, neither any designed act on. the 
part of the workmen nor their negligence 
should subject the employer to penalties. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, it was an 
alternative proposition to one of which he 
had given notice, and the manufacturers 
preferred his. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Registration of Alkali Works). 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that it was _pro- 
posed that in every register there should 
be inserted the name in full of the owner, 
the name of the parish or township in which 
the works are situate, and the name or 
names of the articles intended to be pro- 
duced at the works. It was necessary some- 
times to make changes in chemical prepara- 
tions, and if the words were retained, the 
manufacturer would be liable to a penalty 
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however small, in accordance with the | 
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varying changes of trade. He proposed, 

therefore, to leave out the words, ‘the 

name and names of the articles intended 

to be produced at the works.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PULLER said, no penalty was im- 
posed for non-registration, He would there- 
fore move the insertion of words imposing 
a penalty of not less than £5 nor more 
than £10 for every day during which the 
works should be carried on without regis- 
tration. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought the pe- 
nalty of £10 was excessive. 

Mr. JACKSON moved, as an Amend- 
_ that the penalty should not exceed 

5. 
Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clauses 6 and 7 were‘also agreed to. 


Clause( Duties, and Powers of In- 
apector). 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would 
move the insertion of words directing that 
notice should be given to the owner of 
works e¢arried on in contravention of the 
Act of the commission of the offence, as 
soon as conveniently might be after the 
commission of such offence. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 9, 10, and 11. 


Clause 12 (Recovery of General Penal- 
ties). 

Mr. HENLEY said, the whole cause 
required much consideration. The court 
was to be both judge and jury at once, and 
in his opinion ‘the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions would form a very undesirable tri- 
bunal to decide the questions which would 
arise under the Act. It was no part of 
their ordinary business to inflict penalties. 
In the county of Lancaster, in which the 
Act would mainly come into operation, 
there were not less than 600 magistrates. 
How many were to sit in judgment on 
these cases, and what would become of the 
Court if the ease were to last a whole 
day, or more than a day? Would it not 
be supposed by the public that magistrates 
would take part in the judgment who had 
not heard the evidence ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, he was ready to 
admit that Quarter Sessions was not 
perhaps the best Court that could be de- 
vised for trying these cases. But he shoul 
state, that although there were 600 magis- 
trates in Lancashire, there were nut more 
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than one hundred who practically took 
part in criminal business. The county 
was divided into five divisions for criminal 
business, and the number of magistrates 
who would hear those cases would vary 
from five or six to twelve or fifteen. They 
would be as competent to deal with these 
cases as any non-professional persons could 
be. As to magistrates passing in and out 
of court, he believed that they scrupulously 
abstained from interfering in criminal cases 
unless they had heard the whole of the 
evidence. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he doubted whether 
the manufacturers interested in it would 
be satisfied with the clause. If they were 
satisfied, they did not understand their own 
interests, because the complaints could not 
be referred to a more objectionable tri- 
bunal. The complaints would be more 
frequently brought by landed proprietors, 
than by any other classes, and they formed 
a large portion of the magistracy who pre- 
sided at Quarter Sessions. He thought it 
was most likely that there would be a 
temptation in these cases fora larger num- 
ber than usual to attend, and that the ma- 
gistrates would feel not a judicial but a 
personal interest in the decisions under 
the Act. He would suggest that the 
County Court would be a better tribunal. 
He confessed, that if he were an alkali 
manufacturer, he would certaiuly prefer to 
have his case brought before the County 
Court, and let the judge have a jury, if ne- 
cessary, to assist him. Nothing could be 
more monstrous than to place the interests 
of the manufacturers under the judicial! 
management of the Quarter Sessions, and 
subject them to the confusion that must 
arise. Perhaps it would be well to post- 
pone the determination of the question, 
and within a week the House might be 
able to adopt some more satisfactory pro- 
posal. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, it 
it might seem invidious that cases in which 
manufactures were specially interested 
should be tried before the magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) would find, 
however, that out of the 600 magistrates 
in Lancashire, 400 were connected with 
manufactures, and 200 only were con- 
nected exclusively with land. 

Sim MATTHEW RIDLEY said, that 
as a magistrate himself he was unwilling 
to be invested with such a jurisdiction. 
He thought there were grave objections to 
that mode of proceeding. 


Lord Stanley 
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Mr. JACKSON said, he must ayow 
that he was in favour of leaving the juris. 
diction of the cases under the Act with 
the County Court. At the same time, he 
would recommend that the consideration 
of the clause be postponed. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the 
transfer of the jurisdiction to the County, 
Court would be acceptable to the many 
facturers, At the same time, they desired 
that the decision on such important mat. 
ters should not be left to one court, but 
that there should be a power of appeal, 

Mr. COX said, he thought the best 
way would be to negative the clause when 
it was put, and then the Government 
might bring up a clause giving the juris 
diction to the County Court. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it would be 
open to any hon. Member, on the Report 
being presented, to move the omission of 
the clause and the substitution of another, 
making the County Court the tribunal. It 
must be remembered, however, that such 
a proposal would give the County Courtsa 
jurisdiction of a new kind. At present, 
the County Court had no power to impose 
penalties, It was impossible for the Go- 
vernment to substitute the County Court, 
without considering the question more fully 
than it was possible to do at the present 
moment. 

Mr. LIDDELL remarked, that the 
County Court would be the better tribunal, 
as a considerable number of the magis 
trates belonged to the manufacturing 
classes. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he begged it should 
not be supposed that he brought any charge 
against magistrates ; but they were likely 
to feel a strong personal interest in the 
subject; and if he were a landed proprietor, 
he would rather not have such matters 
brought before him. If they had another 
tribunal, the law would be more satisfae- 
torily carried out. If the landed proprie- 
tors were in a minority, they might com- 
plain that the cases were brought before a 
tribunal where the majority were manu- 
facturers. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he did not think 
they were then in a position to decide upon 
the matter. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he would move that 
the Chairman be ordered to report pro- 
gress, and they could then let the matter 
stand over for a week to give the Govern- 
ment an opportanity of considering the 
question. In the mean time they might 
have representations frum the gentlewen 
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immediately concerned in the Act, namely, 
the manufacturers, which would enable 
them to agree to a proposition that would 
be satisfactory. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he preferred 
that the proposal should come from a pri- 
vate Member. He doubted whether it 


- would be expedient to take the jurisdiction 


from the Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) had told the Committee 
that what they were going to do was with 
the consent of the alkali manufacturers. 
He (Mr. Cobden), however, was warranted 
in saying that the manufacturers would 
unanimously oppose the measure unless it 
were accompanied with the Amendments 
suggested by the trade. Considering how 
fairly, he might even say with how much 
docility, the trade had received the novel 
legislation comprised in the Bill, they ought 
to be treated with the greatest considera- 
tion. If the trade had resisted this special 
legislation, and if they had appealed to 
Parliament to strengthen its general legis- 
lation for abating nuisances, he believed 
that the House would have sided with the 
manufacturers. He remembered a large 
establishment near Newton, with a tall 
chimney 200 or 300 feet high. The pro- 
prietors of those alkali works were prose- 
euted successively and successfully by the 
landed proprietors, until they blew up their 
large chimney with gunpowder. That 
proved that the landowners were not alto- 
gether powerless under the present law. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that if the 
Committee placed the jurisdiction in Quar- 
ter Sessions without appeal, the Bill would 
be unsatisfactory to the trade, and would 
be resisted by them in every possible way. 
He wished, therefore, to ask the Government 
if they would consent to postpone the clause 
and bring in a proviso for giving the juris- 
diction to the County Courts ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
understand that the trade would accept a 
clause giving jurisdiction to the County 
Court Judges without appeal. The Go- 
vernment were in favour of Quarter Ses- 
sions, but they were prepared to give some 
appeal from Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that after the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would not press his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COBDEN said, he had no doubt 
that the very influential gentlemen repre- 
senting the trade in London would in the 
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course of a week be able to give an opinion 
on the subject that would assist them in 
coming to a decision. Probably they might 
wish to have an appeal to have the cases 
uniform, without reference to the tribunal 
that had decided in the first instance, 
though in the ease of the Quarter Sessions 
Court they might wish to have an appeal 
for other reasons which he (Mr. Cobden) 
would not go into. The complaints under 
the Act would not impose much business 
on any court, and they could not have many 
appeals, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not wish to 
have two trials on the merits, but it was 
very necessary to have some uniformity of 
decision. The best way to get at the facts 
was by a jury. He had a weakness for 
juries. The parties could then go to a 
court of law tu see if any evidence had 
been improperly let in, and to set the law 
right. But the Court of Quarter Sessions 
was constituted the judge and jury, and, 
what was worse, the Bill gave the court an 
original jurisdiction. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to ask why, instead of enacting pecuniary 
penalties, there should not be an indiet- 
ment at Quarter Sessions. The evidence 
of the inspector could be made satisfactory 
proof that 95 per cent of muriatic gas had 
not been consumed, and that might be 
taken as conclusive evidence of a public 
nuisance. The Quarter Sessions could 
then act in the regular manner. 

Sir DAVID DUNDAS said, that the 
matter to be heard would probably involve 
some scientific facts im chemistry which 
would be better tried by a single judge in 
the County Court than by several magis- 
trates at Quarter Sessions. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 111, 
Noes 67 ; Majority, 44. 

Clause agreed to ; as was Clause 13. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he would 
move a clause enabling the owner of any 
alkali work who might be charged with an 
offence under the Bill, to have the work- 
man through whose negligenee it may have 
occurred brought before the court ; and on 
proof that the workman had committed the 
offence, the workman should be liable to 
be fined instead of the owner. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY objected to 
the clause. The Bill was framed with a 
view exclusively to the proceedings of the 
manufacturers. 
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Mr. PULLER said, he would move as 
an Amendment words to the effect, that if 
the master should show that the infraction 
of the Act was caused by the negligence 
of any workman or agent, it should not be 
compulsory on the court to convict the 
owner. 


Clause (Owner to be liable for Offences 
in the first instance,)—( Mr. Hussey Vivian,) 
brought up, and read 1°. 

Question put, ‘* That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 87 ; 
Noes 61 : Majority 26. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sitagain 
on Zhursday next. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION, 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it be true that in a Report sent in 
lately to the Treasury the value of the ma- 
terials composing the Exhibition Buildings 
are there estimated at but £30,000, less the 
cost of their pulling down and removal, 
and of making good the site ; and whether 
there will be any objection to laying such 
Report upon the table of the House previous 
to a Vote being asked of £80,000 for the 
purchase of such buildings. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply that the question was 
one which he might answer with a dry nega- 
tive. Such an answer would not, however, 
in all probability, be satisfactory to his no- 
ble Friend, because it was plain that he must 
have been misled as to the nature of the 
Report to which he referred. He would 
therefore tell him how the matter really 
stood. No Report of an official character, 
or drawn up by any person employed by 
the Government for the purpose of making 
an estimate of the removable value of the 
materials of the Exhibition Building had 
been sent to the Treasury. At the close 
of the Exhibition it became the duty of 
Mr. Bowring, the very able Secretary of 
the Commissioners of 1851, to frame a 
statement with the view of placing hefore 
the Commissioners their exact financial 
position in relation to the transactions into 
which they had entered. At a subsequent 
date Mr. Bowring drew up another state- 
ment, which was intended to place before 
the Government as many of the facts re- 
lating to the Commissioners of 1851 as 
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were material, with regard to the letter 
which the Commissioners had addressed to 
the Government inquiring whether they 
meant to renew their proposal of last year 
for the purchase of the land. Mr. Bowring, 
in making his statement, did not in the 
slightest degree presume or intend to form 
an accurate estimate of the nature of the 
materials. He gave a rough sketch of 
what he conceived would have to be paid 
if the intention of getting possession of 
the building was carried into effect. He 
stated the minimum value of the materials 
at £30,000. He had not done yet. The 
maximum value Mr. Bowring set down at 
£200,000. It was therefore at some 
point between £30,000 and £200.000 that 
he thought the contractors would be en 
titled to fix their demand. He cautiously 
added — 

“Tt is only fair to the contractors to say that 

they estimated the net value of the old materials 
at a considerably higher sum. The bricks in the 
annexes have been sold by them at prices which, 
if realized for the bricks in the main building, 
would produce a net sum of £18,000.” 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) need 
not remind the House that besides the 
bricks there was the timber, the glass, and 
the iron, which were very valuable, and 
which would realize a very large sum of 
money. The estimate on which the Go 
vernment proceeded was a very different 
one. It was an examination carefully 
made by professional persons during many 
days. It should, he might add, be borne 
in mind, that nothing was more open to 
discussion than the particular point at which 
the removable value of the materials of 
a building should be fixed. No positive 
standard could be taken in the matter. It 
must depend mainly on the market for the 
materials. That market must depend on 
their nearness or distance, anda fundamental 
element in the whole question was the time 
within which the parties would be com- 
pelled to clear the ground. The contrac- 
tors were under no obligations to take down 
the building in the shortest possible time ; 
and there was scarcely a probability of the 
Government getting the command of the 
ground for the purpose of raising any new 
structure before the summer of 1865 at 
the earliest. 


OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 
Cotonet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther or not it be the fact that instructiong 
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have been issued by the Home Authorities 
to those in India with the view of prevent- 
ing Officers of the Indian (now Royal) Ar- 
tillery from being withdrawn from their 
Regiments for Staff, Civil, or other de- 
tached employment under the several Local 
Governments, for which, before being trans- 
ferred under the authority of the Horse 
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tion of sheep arriving at the ports of Ire- 
land. The experiments had not yet been 
completed ; but when they were, the re- 
sults should be laid upon the table of the 


' House. 


| THE RIVER SHANNON.—QUESTION, 


Cotonen FRENCH said, he wished to 


Guards, they were, by the Regulations of ask the Secretary of the Treasury, If Mr. 


the Indian Service, equally eligible with 
Officers of Cavalry and Infantry ? 

sin CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that no instructions had been sent out ; but 
no doubt the tendency would be to employ 
fewer Artillery Officers in the manner in- 
dicated by the hon. and gallant Member, 
because there were now numerous Officers 
of Cavalry and Infantry who were unat- 
tached, whereas the services of the Artil- 
lery Officers were wanted with their Corps. 

CovoneL. SYKES : But there is no pro- 
hibition ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: No. 


THE KNOUT IN POLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he rose to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Is it true that the Russian Gene- 
ral Mouravieff has issued an ordinance pro- 
claiming that the penalty of the Knout will 
be inflicted on all Polish ladies dressed in 
mourning ¢ 


Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that he, 


had no official information in respect to the 
alleged punishment of Polish ladies dressed 
in mourning, by the infliction at the hands 
of the Russians of the knout, and he was 
therefore sorry that it was not in his power 
to contradict the statement in the morning 


papers. 


VACCINATION OF SHEEP. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether any 
information can be given of the result of 
experiments as to the effect of vaccination 
on sheep, or any particulars of the profes- 
sional services in examining sheep arriving 
in Irish ports, with a view of preventing 
the spread of small-pox among them, for 
which objects a Vote of £434 10s. is pro- 
posed in Class VII., Vote 14, Miscellane- 
ous Estimates ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that part of the money had been expended 
upon experiments, and part in the inapec- 





, Bateman’s Report on the River Shannon 
is to be in the hands of Members this 
Session ? 

| Mr. PEEL said, the Report would be 
Shortly laid before the House. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS IN 
SCOTLAND.—QUESTION. 


| Mr. DUNLOP said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether, with a 
view to the Revised Code coming into 
operation in Scotland, the recent addition 
ito the 52nd Article, as to the deduction 
\of Salaries arising from endowment, the 
ilegal Salaries of Parochial Schoolmasters 
| in Scotland are meant to be included under 
the provision in that addition ? 

| Mr. LOWE replied, that the legal sala- 
ries of parochial schoolmasters were not in- 
tended to be subjected to the operation of 
the Minute with reference to endowments, 
inasmuch as they more resembled the con- 
tributions of charitable persons who were 
living than endowments ; with this advan- 
tage, however, to the beritors that the as- 
sessments were made by a responsible pub- 
lic levy, and spread over the parish, instead 
of trusting, as in England, to the generosity 
of one man to make up for the parsimony 
of another. 


| THE MALWA FIELD FORCE. 
| QUESTION. 
| 
| 


Lorp STANLEY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is true that the Private Soldiers of the 
Malwa Field Force, which afterwards form- 
ed the first Brigade of Sir Hugh Rose’s 
Division, will receive about £40 each from 
the Dhar Prize Money, this booty having 
been granted exclusively to the actual cap- 
tors ; and whether it has also been pro- 
posed to allot to these Troops a share of 
the Banda and Kirwee Prize Money on the 
principle of constructive capture ; and, if 

: 80, whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
have concurred in that suggestion ? 

| Sim CHARLES WOOD said, he be- 
lieved that the private soldiers would, as 
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stated by the noble Lord, receive about £40 
each from the Dhar Prize Money. In reply 
to the second Question asked by the noble 
Lord, he would only state that the decision 
of the Question rested with the Treasury ; 
but what that decision would be he could 
not say. 


PORTPATRICK HARBOUR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Why the Portpatrick Railway Company have 
been allowed to repudiate that portion of 
their reciprocal agreement with the Trea- 
sury by which they were pledged to extend 
their Railway to Glasgow, so as to connect 
the North of Ireland with that city ; and 
if, in that case, it is advisable to ask for an 
additional grant of five thousand pounds 
beyond the sum originally agreed upon and 
reported as necessary to fulfil the engage- 
ment entered into by former Govern- 
ments ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that he 
was not aware that the Railway Company 
referred to had been allowed to repudiate 
any agreement that it had entered into with 
the Government. He believed the facts 
were these:—At the commencement of 
1856 the Treasury proposed that there 
should be two lines of railway to Port- 
patrick, one going north to Glasgow, the 
other going east to Dumfries, and that 
Portpatrick Harbour should be improved 
and adapted to vessels carrying on the mail 
service to Ireland. As the Government 
undertook to improve the harbour, they in- 
sisted on a Clause being inserted in the 
Act of the Portpatrick Railway Company’s 
Bill which prohibited the declaration of any 
dividends until the Company brought within 
@ certain time as far as the harbour its line, 
which runs east to Dumfries. The Com- 
pany had completed its arrangements. and 
therefore the Government had proceeded to 
improve the harbour. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: By what influence 
is the traffic from this country to Ireland 
forced to go to Portpatrick ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I am not 
aware of any influence of that nature. I 
found that successive Governments had 
bound themselves by engagements from 
which it was impossible to escape; and as I 
am in @ position te carry out the project, I 
think it is my duty to proceed with the im- 
provement of the harbour. 

Sir Charles Wood 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


POOR LAW RATING AND ASSESSMENT, 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, that, pursuant to 
notice, he rose to call the attention of the 
House to the state of the law for rating 
to the relief of the poor, and to move for 
Returns in connection with the Union As. 
sessment Committee Act. Previous to 
the year 1836, the system of assessment 
in various parishes was conducted on the 
principle of assessing the property at the 
lowest possible value. In fact, every one 
endeavoured so to assess himself as to re 
lieve himself as much as possible from the 
common burdens. In that year, however, 
under the guidance of the right hon. Mem. 
ber for Stroud, a Bill was brought in for 
the purpose of regulating parochial assess- 
ments, the first and most important clause 
of which laid down two principles—that 
there should be a definite rule for the 
ascertainment of the gross estimated rental, 
and that a just scale of deductions should 
be fixed in order to arrive at the net rat- 
able value. That Bill, however, though 
admirable in intention, did not provide the 
necessary machinery; and consequently, in 
1862, another Bill was introduced con- 
taining the necessary powers, The action 
of the various provisions being somewhat 
uncertain, instructions were from time to 
time issued by the Poor Law Board. But 
there was one point on which it was still 
necessary that the various local authori 
ties should have some idea in common, 
with a view to harmonious action, and 
that was as to the deductions which 
ought :o be made on particular classes 
of property, so as to reach the net 
ratable value. Various county meet 
ings had been held with that object ; and 
although they bad not any positive legal 
status, they operated beneficially in 
bringing together the chairmen of com- 
mittees and eliciting opinions. It was 
remarkable how these opinions varied at 
different meetings. In Worcester, under 
the auspices of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Paking- 
ton), the county magistrates and chair- 
men of committees adopted, as the scale 
of deductions to be allowed, 24 per cent 
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on land simply, on land with buildings 
7} per cent, on houses 15 per cent, and 
on cottages of less than £6 value 20 per 
cent. That seale every one would admit 
te be fair and moderate. But in the 
eounty of Norfolk they proposed to deduct 
yn land from 1 to 5 per cent, on land with 
buildings 5 to 15 per cent, on houses 10 to 
15 per cent, and on cottages 15 to 35 per 
eent. The enormous difference between 
these two scales must be apparent to every 
hon, Member. In Buckinghamshire the 
county of Norfolk was outstripped, for 
there it was proposed to allow from 5 
to 20 per cent upon land and buildings 
—a proposition which was obviously ab- 
surd. These county meetings, having no 
official status, and no practical power, 
the different union committees in many 
instances exercised an independence of 
action, and adopted scales more justifi- 
able according to their notions. In the 
Union of Buckingham, the Committee 
adopted the following scale :—On land, 
according to the extent and nature of the 
fences and buildings, from 1 to 10 per 
cent; on houses generally, 10 to 20 per 
cent; on cottages under £6 value, from 
10 to 25 per cent. Practically it was found 
that where a range of allowance was sanc- 
tioned, every one almost took the highest 
figure, and eventually most of the land 
with buildings and house obtained an al- 
lowance of 10 per cent ; land with build- 
ings, but without a house, obtained 5 per 
eent ; and land without buildings obtained 
24 per cent. The result of the new as- 
sessment, so far as he had been able to 
ascertain it, proved the great necessity of 
this revision. The Returns for the Union 
of Buckingham showed that in 1856 the ren- 
tal assessed was £68,665. There had been 
an increase of 38 per cent, or £25,782; 
so that in 1863 the net ratable value was 
£94.447, the gross estimated rental was 
£105,494, while the deductions, averaging 
10} per cent, amounted to £11,047, 
showing a net amount of £94,447. With 
regard to individual parishes, the dispro- 
portion between the old and new assess- 
ment were most extraordinary. Whilst 
the average increase in ratable value was 
38 per cent, the increase under the ave- 
rage in one parish was 19, in another 28, 
in another 20, and in the borough 26 ; 
while the increase above the average was 
im one parish 52, in another 52, in another 
64, and in another 68. These statements 
showed that the old assessment was fraught 
with exaggerated inequalities. And there 
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was another point deserving the attention 
of the House, because it affected an im- 
portant class of property—the tithe rent 
eharge. A letter had been directed to 
the Poor Law Board by the clerk of the 
Buckingham Union, which stated that— 


“The Act for enclosing the common fields of 
the parish of Thornborough (passed in the year 
1791) directs payment to the vicar of certain corn 
rents in lieu of tithes, such payment to be made 
free and clear of all manner of parochial taxes 
whatsoever, and also from all other taxes now 
imposed, except land tax. The Committee are 
desirous of knowing whether the operation of the 
private Act of 1797 has been to exonerate alto- 
gether from local taxation the value of the tithe 
corn rents of Thornborough, or whether it has 
been to transfer to the tithe-payers the liability 
antecedently resting on the tithe-owner, Assum- 
ing the net annual value of the parish of Thorn- 
borough to be £1,500, of which the corn rent free 
of rates is £150, and the value of the other rat- 
able property to be £1,359, ought the parish to be 
rated on £1,500, or on £1,350? As a parochial 
Act solely, it is obviously immaterial, since to pro- 
duce the same t the lier sum would be 
assessed to a higher ratio; but with reference to 
union and county contributions the parish would 
be a gainer by its assessments being levied on 
£1,350, and it would then, in virtue of a private 
Act, have received a partial exemption from a 
liability to a common fund.” 

To that the following answer was return- 
ed by the Secretary :— 

“Tam directed by the Poor Law Board to 

pee ote receipt of your letter of the 23rd 
ult. The rd direct me to state that it appears 
to them that the corn rents referred to are wholly 
exempt from the liability to be assessed, and there- 
fore the amount cannot be taken into consider- 
ation, either by the entry of it as a separate item 
in the valuation lists, nor by an addition to the 
assessment of the other property in the other 
parishes.” 
If that was the true state of the law, it 
ought to be altered, for nothing could be 
more unjust than that a parish making an 
arrangement with a vicar by which in lieu 
of his ratable tithes they covenant to pay 
him a corn rent free of rate, should escape 
a liability to assessment as touching the 
tithe surrendered to them, and he trusted 
the attention of the Law Officers of the 
Crown would be directed to the subject. 
Some of the parishes had made returns 
omitting the tithe rent-charge and others 
had included it. The Union Committees 
were in this position, that they did not 
know of which return they ought to 
approve, 

Then there was another matter of 
considerable importance, which related to 
clergymen and the question of ecurates’ 
stipends. There was no doubt that the 
clergy had been paying a much larger 
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proportion of parochial taxation than they 
ought, and they were now desirous of 
obtaining the most ample redress which 
the law contemplated. In the year 1859 
the Poor Law Board obtained the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown upon 
the subject, and in the May of that year 
they issued a circular with regard to the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in the case of ** The Queen v. Goodchild 
and others.”” That circular said— 


“ With reference to the subject of allowance on 
curates’ salaries, the Court of Queen's Bench con- 
sidered two subjects. One was a claim made by 
the incumbent in respect of the value of his own 
personal labour and services. The Court decided 
that no deduction could be allowed upon this head. 
The second was a claim for the salary of the 
eurate. Upon this claim no universal rule was 
laid down ; but the Oourt decided that in some 
eases the salary is not, while in others it is, to be 
allowed. It is not to be allowed where the curate 
is merely a substitute for the incumbent, as where 
he is non-resident—or, being resident, from sick- 
ness, infirmity, or any less creditable cause, does 
not perform his own duty personally, but employs 
another person instead. It is to be allowed where, 
from the vast size or population of the parish, one 
man’s labour is entirely insufficient for the duties 
necessary to be discharged by the incumbent. 
Where the bishop of the diocese has required, 
under the statutes giving him the authority, the 
appointment of a stipendiary curate, and the in- 
cumbent, performing his duty, employs a curate 
in obedience to such requisition, an allowance is, 
according to the judgment of the Court, to be 
made in such case. So also the Court held that in 
cases where (the bishop not being legally em- 
powered, or not being called upon to interfere) the 
incumbent from a sense of duty appoints a curate 
himself, devoting all his own time and attention 
to his cure, a reasonable allowance is to be made 
in respect of the curate’s stipend.” 


Nothing could be more vague or unsatis- 
factory than such regulations ; and how 
was it to be expected that a country over- 
seer should be able to decide on some of 
the nice points which were involved ? Last 
year, however, upon occasion of an appli- 
cation for information to the Poor Law 
Board, the Board issued another circular 
to the following effect :— 

“The Board direct me to state that it would be 
inconsistent with their practice to express an 
opinion with reference to any particular case, but 
they forward for your information a copy of a 
circular issued by them on the 9th of May 1859, 
explaining their general views on the subject of 
the assessment of tithe commutation rent-charge 
to the poor rate. The Board, at the same time, 
desire to call your attention to the recent decisions 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, with regard to the 
deductions for a curate’s salary, and to payments 
charged on behalf of district ministers and others. 
It will be seen that these decisions materially 
modify some of the views expressed in the circular.” 


Thus it. appears that the instructions, 
Mr, Hubbard 
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already vague enough, were subject to 
further modification ; and this was the pre 
sent condition of the subject. He cep 
tainly thought the law ought not to be left 
in that state of uncertainty. 

There was another matter which had 
been brought under the notice of the House 
by petition. Complaints had been made 
as to the state of the law with regard 
to the assessment to the poor rate of 
woodlands and mines. With regard to 
the former the state of the law was 
peculiar, In the Act of Elizabeth, as 
mention was made of salable underwood, 
it had been concluded that all other de 
scription of wood was exempt, and so the 
law now remained. Now, nothing could be 
more absurd than such an interpretation, 
Salable underwood had been defined to be 
wood growing from a re-productive stool 
or stem: an ash tree of any size growing 
singly from its stem is exempt, but five 
ash poles growing from a common stem are 
ratable. Land devoted to the growth of 
chesnut hop-poles yields a ratable produce, 
Land occupied in the growth of larch poles 
escapes the rate. Upon what ground could 
that state of the law be justified? In 
regard to mines the law was just as ex- 
traordinary. The mention of coal mines 
in the reign of Elizabeth had led to the 
exemption of allother mines ; so that coal 
mines were ratable, whilst lead, iron, 
copper, and tin were exempt. Again, 
stone quarries that were under the ground 
and invisible were exempt, whilst the same 
minerals, when gathered from the surface 
were assessed, as being the produce of the 
land, and came under the operation of the 
Poor Law. Another curious refinement 
was, that if a landowner reserved a royalty 
in the raw produce of a mine, the raw pro- 
duce was ratable ; but if it were reserved in 
the same mineral in a wrought or manw- 
factured state, or if it were reserved in 
money value, then the produce was exempt 
from taxation. This question had been 
pressed on his attention by the Petitions 
that had been presented to the House; 
but still the subject had not escaped pre- 
vious notice, and these exemptions 
been uniformly condemned—first, by & 
Committee of that House on the Poor Laws 
in 1818; again, in 1843, by the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the State and Adminis 
tration of the Poor Law; and again in 1857 
by another Committee of that House. With 
regard to the last anomalies which he had 
reterred to, he had not mentioned them 
with the idea of forcing on a consideration 
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of those subjects at present, for he should | ter well before he agreed to the last part 
be sorry to add just now to the labour of | of the Return, as, in his opinion, the hon. 


those connected with the Poor Law Board, 
who were overwhelmed with work of an 
exceedingly auxious nature ; but he would 
recommend his right hon Friend (Mr. Vil- 
liers) to turn his attention to the points 
connected with corn rents and curates’ ati- 
pends. The matter was too important to be 
allowed to drag on year after year without 
an attempt being made to remedy some of 
these anomalies. Without wishing to pre- 
judge the action that might be taken by 
different unions, and because it would be 
useful to see how the law had been in- 
terpreted in different parts of the country, 
he wished to move for a Return of all pa- 
rishes (being part of a union) in which the 
corn rents for tithe were exempt by Act 
of Parliament from parochial taxation, 
showing the amounts paid for such corn 
rents in the last year; and also for a Re- 
turn of the Resolutions passed by the 
several unions fixing the deductions to be 
made from the *‘ gross estimated rental,” 
under the heads of ‘‘land,” ‘*land and 
buildings,” ‘‘ woodlands,”’ ‘* houses,” and 
“cottages under £6 value.’” It might be 
said it did not matter what amount was de- 
ducted; that all was fair if the parties in the 
same union agreed among themselves, and 
that all unions in the same county could 
not be expected to act on the same inter- 
pretation ; butif the Legislature had pass- 
ed a measure declaring that certain facts 
ought to be stated, they ought to be stated, 
and it was not satisfactory that they should 
be mis-stated because the parties agreed 
not to state them fairly. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for the Returns. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, a Return of Parishes 
(forming part of some Union) in which the Corn 
Kent is exempt by Act of Parliament from parochial 
taxes, and showing the amounts of such Corn 
Rents as were paid last year ; and Copy of the 
Resolutions of the several Unions in England as 
tu the deductions from ‘ Gross Estimated Rental,’ 
in order to obtain the ‘ Net Ratable Value,’ un- 
der the various heads of ‘ Land,’ ‘ Land and 
Buildings,’ « Woodlands,’ ‘ Houses,’ ‘ Cottages 
under £6 Rent,’ ’—(Mr. Hubbard,) 


—instead thereof, 


Question proposed, *‘ That the words | P 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentlemen would consider the mat- 
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Member, in asking for the resolutions of 
the assessment committees, was asking 
too much. He did not think any hard 
rule could be laid down on the subject, 
as there was a wide difference even in 
the same parish in the value of proper- 
ties classified under the same heads. A 
small farm of fifteen or twenty acres 
might have some ramshackling timber on 
it, and the farmhouse might be of the 
same description; but the deductions al- 
lowed in that case could not be applied to 
a farm of 1,000 acres, with well con- 
structed buildings. In many cases the 
assessment committees might not have 
come to any formal resolutions, and a bare 
return of what had been done, without any 
explanation, would place the assessment 
committees in a very unfair position. 
Very different deductions would haves to be 
made in the case of cottages of good sub- 
stantial brick, and structures of wattle-dab 
or cob, with clay walls and thatched roof. 

Chinese exactness in such matters was 
quite unattainable, and they must be con- 
tent with an approximation. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, that if the 
assessment committees were to furnish the 
Returns at that moment, they would not 
only be useless, but would mislead. If the 
hon. Gentleman postponed his Motion, the 
Returns would not only be more complete, 
but there would be ample time for legis- 
lation next Session. 

Sik BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought it would be most desirable to have 
the Returns. He believed it was more in 
theory than in practice that differences 
existed as to the cost of repairs. He 
could not, however, but complain of the 
anomalous principles on which rating was 
enforced. For instance, a distinction was 
drawn between a brickwork where the 
clay was taken from the surface, and 
where it was procured from below ground ; 
and open quarries were charged, while all 
mines, except those of coal, were exempted. 
He held that these cases ought to be 
treated alike. A large portion of Norfolk 
and other counties was not under the Act, 
which, as it was a very good one and 
worked well, ought to be applied to all 
arishes. 

Mr. DODSON said, he saw no advan- 
tage in giving the last Return asked for 
at that time, for it would be incomplete. 
It would be much better to wait for half 
a year longer. It was much better, in 
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his opinion, to leave the matter in the 
hands of the local authorities than to lay 
down any hard and inflexible rule of 
assessment. He believed that all other 
minerals than coals were excepted be- 
cause coals alone were mentioned in the 
act of Elizabeth, and that timber other 
than salable underwood was exempted 
for the same reason. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that hav- 
ing taken a chief part in passing the 
Parochial Amendments Act through the 
House, and having taken great interest 
in its working, he had no reason to com- 
plain of the discussion of that evening, 
because it showed, not that the Act had 
not worked satisfactorily, but that its ope- 
ration had exposed anomalies in the rating 
which had existed for centuries, and thus 
proved the necessity for the measure. He 
did not understand the hon. Member for 
Buckingham to call upon him to correct 
those anomalies, which had been acknow- 
ledged by all the courts of justice, and 
which were nowhere more apparent than 
in the eases cited by the hon. Gentleman, 
of mines and salable underwood. The 


question arose from the construetion which 
had been put upon the Act of Elizabeth. 


Expressio unius, exclusio alterius est, was 
the principle adopted by the courts ; and as 
collieries were specifically mentioned in 
the Act, that was held to imply the ex- 
clusion of all other mines. He could not 
collect whether the hon. Member was satis- 
fied with the decision of the Poor Law 
Board as to the mode in which assessment 
committees and overseers were to obtain 
the correct ratable value of property. 
Overseers now knew from the circular 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman that to ar- 
rive at the ratable value they were to 
make certuin deductions from the esti- 
mated rental ; and, consequently, the only 
question which remained was, on what 
principles those deductions were to be 
made. It was possible that great differ- 
ences existed throughout the country in 
the amounts dedueted from the estimated 
rental for repairs, but he was afraid he 
could not produce the resolutions of the 
assessment committees. In the first plaee, 
the unions are upwards of 650 in number, 
and he was not at all certain that they 
had generally ayreed to resolutions on the 
subject. Some had, no doubt ; but very 
few of the resolutions had reached the 
Poor Law Board, and still fewer stated 
the principle on which they were founded. 
He had ascertained, moreover, that even 


Mr. Dodson 
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where resvlutions had been passed, the 
assessment committees had not in al] 
eases adhered to them. In the greater 
part of the unions the assessment com. 
mittees had not come to any positive de 
cision. On the whole, though he admitted 
that full information ought be procured, 
he thought the hon. Member should delay 
calling for the Returns for some time, es- 
pecially since it would not be easy, perhaps 
not quite right, to enact a law requiring 
assessment committees to make their de. 
ductions on a fixed principle. If the Re. 
turns were to be ordered, then assessment 
committees might jump to the conclusion 
that there was to be fresh legislation on the 
subject,and might at once suspend their pro. 
ceedings, which would be attended, net with 
any advantage. but probably with some lit 
tle mischief. The hon. Member had found 
fault with the decision of the Poor Law 
Board exempting corn rents received by 
clergymen from the rate, and had asked 
whether they had taken the advice of the 
Crown lawyer on the point. The rule of 
the Board was, when they had any mix 
trust of their own opinion, to refer to the 
Law Officers of the Crown; but when other 
people mistrusted their opinion, they did 
not think it neeessary to ask the Law Offi. 
cers whether they were wrong. It was 
open, however, to the hon. Member te 
take any opinion he liked, or, indeed, to 
introduce a Bill on the subject. The cases 
of the exemption of corn rents must be 
extremely rare, and he did not really know 
where they were to be found. He could 
not therefore have a Return prepared with- 
out more definite information. As to the 
deduction to be made on account of the 
stipend which an incumbent paid to his 
eurate, the law had been rendered clear 
and explicit by the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Beneh. Where a curate was ap- 
pointed, not as a substitute for, but as an 
assistant to the incumbent, there must be 
a deduction; but no deduetion was to be 
made where the duties of the parish were 
not too onerous fur one man, or where the 
incumbent was not resident. Only two 
eases had been brought under his notice in 
which the question had arisen, and the 
matter was one, therefore, whieh he did 
not think eould be much in doubt. In 
conclusion, he had simply to express & 
hope that the hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone his Motion for the Returns; and he 
could assure him, that if before the end of 
the Session sufficient progress should have 
been made by the assessment committees, 
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and he found that full and satisfactory 
Returns could be procured of the rules on 
which they had acted, he should himeelf 
move for those Returns, 

Mr. PUGH said, he was glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
yet disposed to take any action in the 
matter, as the time was not come for the 
required Return. The great desideratum 
in these cases was uniformity, in counties 
at all events, if not over a wider area. In 
his opinion, that uniformity would be much 


more likely to be attained if time were ; 


afforded for considering the various reports 
sent up from all parts of the country by 
the assessment committees. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mea. LIDDELL said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission upon Greenwich Hospital, pre- 
sented to Parliament in May 1860, and 
to put some Questions with respect to it. 
Those Questions had reference, in the first 
place, to reforms which the Admiralty re- 
quired the authority of the House to enable 
them to carry out ; as, for example, the ef- 
fecting any change in the constitution of the 
hospital or remodelling the governing body ; 
and, in the second place, to matters in 
which the Admiralty could, proprio motu, 
effect a change, such as the improvement 
of the internal management and economy 
of the institution. The constitution of 
Greenwich Hospital rested mainly on the 
Act of 1829. It was an establishment 
which possessed large funded property, and 
the control of its estates, funded property, 
and financial affairs, was vested in a Board 
composed of five members, two of whom 
were Commissioners e« oficto — namely, 
the Paymaster General and the First Com- 
missioner of Works. Of the three remain- 
ing Commissioners two were at that time 
civilians, and one, he believed, a naval 
officer. The internal management and 
discipline of the hospital, the superintend- 
euce of the infirmary, wards, and schools, 
was intrusted by law to a budy of officers, 
at the head of whom was the governor and 
under him the lieutenant-governor, assist- 
ed by a staff of officers consisting of fifteen 
gentlemen, all of whom belonged to the 
naval profession. The government of the 


institution was, he might add, a double 
government, and would, he thought, upon 
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investigation, be found not to be free from 
the defects inherent in such a system, 
Those defects he understood mainly to be 
the absence of responsibility and occasional 
conflict of authority, and a general supine- 
ness of action. A Commission had in 1859 
been appointed by the Crown to inquire 
into the management of the whole affairs 
of the establishment. That Commission 
had entered at great length into the in- 
quiry, and had made one of the ablest and 
most carefully prepared Reports which had 
ever been presented to the House of Com- 
mons. The Report was presented to Par- 
liament in the early part of 1860, and 
the recommendations which it contained 
might be summed up under four heads, 
The Commissioners recommended an entire 
change in the governing body of the Hos- 
pital, a material reduction in the staff of 
officers, a large reduction in the domestic 
establishment, with a view to its more 
economical and more efficient working, 
and lastly, that some provision should be 
made for the wives and families of pen- 
sioners. So impressed did the Govern- 
ment appear to be with the justice of these 
recommendations, that they introduced a 
Bill into each of the two Houses of Par- 
liament in 1861, which embodied those 
recommendations almost in their entirety. 
On the back of the Bill which had been 
introduced inte the House of Commons 
were the names of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty and his able 
coadjutor, Mr. Whitbread. The Bill which 
had been introduced into the House of 
Lords passed through several stages, and 
Amendments were made in Committee, 
but from that time to the present no more 
had been heard of that measure for amend- 
ing the constitution of Greenwich Hospital. 
No one knew why it was withdrawn. The 
Bill, in the first place, provided that for the 
future the governing body should consist 
of two ex-officio Commissioners, the Pay- 
master General and the First Commis- 
sioner of Works; the other three to be 
appointed by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and to be called the Civil Commissioner, 
the Admiral Superintendeut, and the 
Medical Commissioner. These appoint- 
ments were to be made for five years, to 
secure that persons filling them should at 
all times be capable of fulfilling the duties 
attached to the office. At tlie end of that 
time these persons were to be re-eligible. 
The Bill further provided that the offices 
might be reduced in number. It effected 
a very important reduction in the staff of 
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officers, which it provided should consist in | chinery—for that was precisely the position 
future of one eaptain, one commander, |of Sir Riecliard Bromley ? 

three lieutenants, and such a number of; The next point related to the officers, 
warrant officers ua the Lords of the Admi-| The Report of the Commissioners recom. 
ralty might think necessary. He was the/ mended, and the Bill of 1861 provided, 
more anxious to address his inquiries to | that the number of officers should be largely 
the Government at the present moment on reduced ; but that reduction had not been 
account of some recent appointments which | carried out, and the officers now oceupied 
were thought to be antagonistic to the Re- | no less than one-fourth of the building, and 
port of the Commissioners and the Bill of | drew largely upon the funds of the hos 
1861. pital. That was a question of great deli- 
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It was possible that some misapprehen- 
sion might exist as to these appointments, 
and, if so, it was desirable that the Admi- 
ralty should have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining what reform they had effected. 
The first appointment to which he should 
refer was that of Sir Richard Bromley, 
who had been appointed second Civil 
Commissioner, although the Bill of 1861 


provided, in accordance with the recom- | 


mendation of the Commissioners, that there 
should be only one such officer. 
mitted that Sir R. Bromley was an eminent 


and valuable public servant ; but his ser- | 


vices had been rendered not to Greenwich 
Hospital, but to the country at large, and 
he ought to have been rewarded out of 
the publie treasury, and not out of the 
funds of the hospital. If he had retired 


from the public service on account of ill 
health, then he ought not to have been | 
made a Civil Commissioner at Greenwich, 
an office which required to be filled by a 
person of good health and perfeet efficiency. | 


It might, however, be said that Sir R. 


Bromley had been sent to Greenwich as a, 


reformer, to introduce necessary reforms 
and cut down expenses. 


say that the Government ought to have 
accompanied his appointment with sueh a 
change in the constitution of the hospital 
as would have enabled him to earry out 
those reforms which he was expected to 
effect. It was absurd to send any one to 
introduce reforms and leave him trammelled 
with the cumbrous machinery of the old 
system. They could not, therefore, look 
upon the appointment of Sir R. Bromley 
as that of a reformer, because he was en- 
cumbered by the double government spoken 
of and a machinery which Sir James Gra- 
ham had said had never worked well sinee 
1820. If that machinery did not work 
smoothly as at present constituted, was it 
to be expected that it would work any the 
better for the introduction into it of a new 
wheel that would travel at a greater amount 
of velocity than any wheel in the old ma- 


Mr. Liddell 


He ad- | 


If sueh were the 
grounds of his appointment, he could only 


eaey, and it was one upon which he wished 
| to apeak with some reserve, or rather de- 
ference for the strong professional feeling 
| which existed on the subject. A relative 
of his own, indeed, had expressed to him 
@ strong opinion on the matter ; but he 
|eonsidered he was performing a publie 
duty, and was not actuated by any private 
| feeling in the course he was taking. He 
was aware that there was a strong feeling 
in favour of retaining Greenwich as a place 
of comfortable retirement for old invalided 
officers of Her Majesty’s navy. He looked 
upon that institution in a different hght. 
Of course, there ought always to be an 
efficient staff, but he thought that there 
was no necessity for so large a staff as 
one consisting of seventeen officers, At 
that moment they oecupied one-fourth of 
the building, and drew largely on the re- 
sources of the hospital. He wished to do 
full justice to the claims of the officers, 
but he felt compelled to examine a little 
closely the grounds on which they based 
their claims. He thought, in the first place, 
that the officers appointed te Greenwich 
Hospital should be in sueh a state of health 
as would enable them to perform their duty. 
The claim of officers to admission to Green- 
wich Hospital as a place of retirement 
rested on this ground, that for a series of 
years a large payment was made out of 
| the prize money into the chest of Green- 
| wich Hospital. By the Act 46 Geo. Ill. 
| passed in 1806, and by a subsequent Act 
/of Parliament passed in 1814, those pay- 
|ments were made legal, or rather that 
portion of the prize money was ascertained 
by law for the purposes of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. It amounted in 1814 to £5 per 
cent, in 1806 toa less amount ; but it might 
be taken for argument’s sake that there 
was paid to the chest of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal up to the year 1829 a portion of all prize 
money amounting to about 5 per cent. 
Without stopping to inquire whether that 
prize money could properly be eonsidered 
the property of the officers, which he was 





not prepared to admit, he would only point 
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out, that as these payments ceased in 1829, 
the numbers of those who had a claim to 
admission on that ground must be but small 
and rapidly diminishing. But if the claim of 
the officers to admission on account of that 
legal assignment was valid, he was prepared 
to set up another of which they had never 
heard a word in that House—namely, a 
claim on behalf of the merchant seamen. 
The House was, perhaps, not aware that 
by an Act of Parliament passed in 1695, 
in the reign of William III., sixpence per 
month was deducted from the wages of 
every merchant seaman and paid into the 
chest of Greenwich Hospital. Those pay- 
ments had also ceased, but they ceased 
subsequently to the payment of the per- 
centage on prise money. In 1835 the 
Consolidated Fund undertook the payment 
of £20,000, towards the funds of the hos- 
pital in lieu of the merchant seamen’s six- 
pences. If therefore the officers’ claims 
were valid on account of the payment of a 
portion of the prise money, the merchant 
seamen’s claims were equally valid on ac- 
count of the payment of their sixpences, 
and equal justice ought to be done to 
them. There was another very important 
consideration in reference to officers’ 
claims, which was this. In 1728, ex- 
actly a hundred years before the pay- 
ment of prize money into the hospital 
ehest ceased, by an Order in Council asum 
equivalent to the half-pay of all the officers 
employed in Greenwich Hospital was paid 


into the chest of the hospital, and applied | 


to its purposes. When the Admiralty ap- 
pointed officers to Greenwich Hospital, they 


actually paid it a sum equal to the half-pay | 


of the officers; but since a very recent 
period, he thought 1840, or a little earlier, 
the officers, in addition to the salaries they 


received as officers in Greenwich Hospital, | 
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House ; but he objected to the Crown 
transferring its obligations to its own ser- 
vants from the public treasury to Green- 
wich Hospital. That was the sum and 
substance of his objection to this large 
staff of officers being maintained out of the 
resources of Greenwich Hospital. 

He would give the House an instance of 
the encroaching tendencies of public De- 
partments, which were always apt to 
shuffle off on other shoulders whatever 
liabilities they could get rid of. In 1859, 
if he mistook not, while the Commissioners 
were still sitting, the Admiralty made a 
proposition to the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital, to understand which it was 
necessary to remember that every pen- 
sioner on admittance to Greenwich Hospi- 
tal relinquished all claim to pensions he 
might previously have enjoyed. The pro- 
position of the Admiralty was, that the 
Commissioners should pay at once out of 
their surplus incomes to the in-pensioners 
half of their surrendered out-pensions, 
and eventually to the officers of the hospi- 
tal as well their half-pay as their salaries. 
The Commissioners very properly replied 
that the proposed scheme would be a 
misapplication of the property held by 
them in trust for ‘specific purposes of a 
great national charity. The proposition 
therefore dropped. -He only quoted it 
to show how ready the Admiralty were to 
transfer obligations from the Treasury to 
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| Greenwich Hospital. The House had lately 


heard much of the propriety of taxing 
charities, but the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was met by such an 
outery that he was induced to abandon it 
without going to a division. No proposi- 
tion, however, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had ever made and abandoned 
for the taxation of charities, approached 


received their half-pay from the Crown. | in magnitude this sweeping proposal on 


Greenwich Hospital did not gain that half- 
pay, as it did a hundred years back, but was 
obliged to pay salaries and emoluments to 
the officers besides losing their half-pay. 
He did not grudge the officers anything 
which the Crown might choose to bestow 
upon them, because any reward which our 
naval and military officers earned by long 


and distinguished services that House would | 


cheerfully pay ; and he would even go be- 
yond that, and say that he thought it was 
the practice of the Government to reward 
our distinguished officers somewhat too 
niggardly ; and if a proposition were made 
to increase those rewards, he believed it 
would be cheerfully acceded to in that 








the part of the Admiralty. He then came 
to another point. The Bill of 1861 adopt- 
ed the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners in respect to the reduction of the 
domestic establishment of the hospital ; and 
without going into any long argument on 
that point, he would state that in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of 1859 there 
was an instructive comparison of the cost 
of domestic management of the hospital 
in the years 1805 and 1859. At the for- 
mer date the cost of maintaining 2,410 
pensioners and 144 nurses, being widows, 
was £69,206 per annum. The establish- 
ment charges, including under that head 
the salaries of civil and military officers, 
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clerks, servants, repairs, &e., in 1895 were 
£21,837 a year. In 1859 the number of 
pensioners, 1,676, was less by 30 per cent 
than the number in the former year, and 
the cost of maintaining them, together 
with 100 nurses and 71 sick attendants, 
was £50,910 per annum. That was 
£18,296 less thanin 1805. But what did 
the House suppose were the establishment 
charges in 1859? No less than £48,667, 
or £26,830 more than in 1805. The 
Return proved that while the expenditure 
upon the individual pensioners had not 
inereased during fifty-five years, and while 
the aggregate number of pensions had 
diminished 30 per cent, the cost of the 
establishment had considerably more than 
doubled. At the same time, owing to the 
admirable arrangements of the manager of 
the estates of Greenwich Hospital, who 
was emphatically the right man in the 
right place, the affairs of the institution had 
been immensely simplified ; the cost, there- 
fore, ought to be properly a great deal less. 
Under the Act of 1861 the Admiralty were 
empowered to make reduction without the 
necessity of further application to Parlia- 
ment. Buthe could not discover in recent 
appointments that spirit of economy which 
the Act of 1861 seemed to promise. Cer- 
tain offices had been filled up, the occu- 
pants being permitted to retire, although 
these officers, if not absolutely condemned, 
had received the negative praise that their 
salaries were in an inverse ratio to the 
duties they were called on to perform, 
and that these duties were generally per- 
formed by deputy. The chief civil officers 
of the Llospital are the Secretary, Steward, 
Cashier, the Clerk of the Check, and the 
Inspector of Works; the Steward has 
under him five clerks, two mates, and the 
brewer, Lately the cashier retired on a 
pension of £600 a year. The steward, 
& paymaster, was made cashier, at a salary 
of £500 a year and half-pay, with an 
establishment of five clerks, two men ser- 
vants, and a brewer. A new steward, an 
Admiralty Secretary, was appointed at a 
salary of £500 a year, £219 half-pay, and 
lodging money at the rate of three guineas 
a week. He might observe, that if the 
number of officers were reduced, a large 
amount of lodging accommodation would 
be available for those officers to whom 
lodging money was paid. 

With regard to the internal manage- 
ment of the Hospital, about which the 
Admiralty might proceed proprio motu, 
without requiring the authority of Parlia. 
Mr. Liddell 
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ment, he wished to ask what were the 
intentions of the Admiralty with respect 
to the wives and daughters of the pen. 
sioners. Whatever tardy reforms the Ad- 
miralty might intend to effect, the | 
continued negleet which bad been shown 
to the female relatives of the pensioners 
would remain as a blot and reproach upon 
the administration of Greenwich Hospital, 
He believed that no one would venture to 
contradict that assertion. He did not wish 
to throw blame upon the present Board of 
Admiralty, because he believed they had 
already done more for the hospital than 
any preceding Board, and, if rumours were 
correct, they were prepared to do still 
more ; but he would say that it wasa most 
scandalous shame that from the foundation 
of the hospital up to that year, 1863, the 
condition of the wives and daughters of the 
seamen should have been wholly ignored, 
He would not rest upon his own authority, 
but would quote from the Report of the 
Commissioners, who said — 

** The wives of pensioners are wholly ignored, 
and their circumstances are deplorable. They 
are consigned to extreme penury and wretehed- 
ness, and in some instances become chargeable to 
the parish. In 1841 the school for girls, a portion 
of the lower school, was abolished, and it was said 
no provision was made in its stead, and we have 
learned with regret that in consequence of that 
omission the class of unfortunate females who 
haunt the purlieus of Greenwich are largely re- 
cruited from such children.” 

He hoped that that state of things would 
no longer be allowed to cuntinue, and that 
the House would that night receive an as- 
surance that the unhappy condition in 
which the female relatives of the seamen 
were left would be redressed. He knew, of 
his own knowledge, that much had beendone 
of late in an indirect way. The pensioners 
of the first class received 5s., of the seeond 
4s., and of the third 3s., instead of the 
miserable shilling a week which before was 
to be applicd to the maintenance of their 
wives and children ; but still the margin 
was not very large, and there was no direet 
recognition of the women. They were al- 
together ignored. By the Act of Anne 
express provision was made, or intended 
to be made, not only for the widows, but 
the wives of the pensioners. The House 
would hear with astonishment that the 
pensioners were forbidden to marry. He 
had himself entered into conversation on 
the last occasion on which he was at the 
Hospital with one of the most respectable 
old seamen he ever saw, who was engag 

in reading the Bible at the time. Having 
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asked the old man whether he was mar- | act of justice to men who expended their 
ried, he replied, ** That is a painful sub- | blood in the public service. He desired to 
ject. I have lost my wife, but I should | ask the Government, Whether it was their 
have too much respect for her, if she were | intention to introduce any Bill based upon 
alive, to bring her in here.’’” That spoke | the recommendations of the Commissioners; 
volumes in condemnation of the manage-| and, if not, whether they were prepared by 
ment of Greenwich Hospital. There might | regulations to make those important alter- 
be diffieulties in the way of making suit- | ations and additions to which he had called 
able provision for the wives of the seamen | attention ? 
in the hospital, but it was the duty of} Mr. STANSFELD said, that there 
Government to overcome those difficulties. | could be no doubt in the mind of any hon. 
Much had been said about the improvidence | Member of that House of the interest and 
of sailors; and as long as they were neg- | importance of the question which the hon. 
lected they were improvident, and when | Member for Northumberland had _ intro- 
they came on shore, with plenty of money | duced to their notice ; and, for his own 
in their pockets, became the prey of crimps | part, he could say that he rejoiced that, 
and rogues. But modern humanity and | after many delays, the hon. Member had 
good sense had provided sailors’ homes and at length found an opportunity of calling 
savings banks, and the sailor had been | the attention of the Government and the 
found to show that he valued those estab- | House to the subject. The hon. Member 
lishments. If, in like manner, Government had referred, with a good deal of detail, to 
would make a proper provision for the | the Report of the Commission of 1860, of 
wives of the old sailors it would have a} which his right hon. Friend the Vice Pre- 
great moral effect, and would induce the very | sident of the Board of Trade was Chairman, 
best class of men to enter into the navy. | and he agreed with the hon. Member in 
With regard to the practieal part of the | thinking that that Report was a most 
question, three plans were suggested by the | valuable document. It was a copious, 
Commissioners, One was to make arrange- | voluminous, and a bold Report ; and if he 
ments for the reception of a hundred families | were to define in one word its leading merit 
within the walls, by the erection of a num- | and principal characteristic, he should say 
ber of cottages on some vacant ground | that it was eminently a suggestive Report. 
contiguous to the Hospital. He trusted | Many of the suggestions which that docu- 
that recommendation would not be adopted, | ment contained had guided the Board of 
because it would not be consistent with | Admiralty in the improvements which the 
diseipline and good order to introduce the | hon. Gentleman admitted to have been in- 
wives and families of the sailors within | troduced; but he was not prepared to say 
the walls. The second proposition was to that the Admiralty was ready to accept, in 
adapt, at a cost of £6,000, some house all its entirety and detail, every one of the 
property in Greenwich which belonged to | multitudinous suggestions in that valuable 
the Hospital for the accommodation of a and able Report. The hon. Member had 
eertain number of families. And the third referred specially to many of the sugges- 
recommendation was that lodging-houses tions, and had spoken first of the proposed 
should be erected for a hundred families, | remodelling of the governing body of the 
at an expense of £17,000. A meet- | hospital, which, in the opinion of the hon. 
ing had been held lately in the City | Gentleman, and also in the opinion of the 
for making provision for the better | Commissioners of Inquiry, would be cal- 
lodging of the working poor of the/ culated to improve its efficiency, and lead 
metropolis, and one gentleman, who had| to economy in the management of the 
paid most attention to the subject, eal-| hospital, The hon. Member had alluded 
culated that a block of building capable | to the condition of the wives and families 
of containing twenty families could be|of some of the pensivners, and he had 
erected for £2,300. If that were so, he touched on the claims of the widows, not 
thought that for about £12,000 a block | of pensioners, but of seamen who had lost 
might be built capable of containing a hun- | their lives in the service of the country. 
dred families. It would be an experiment ;| He was prepared on each and all these 
and if the experiment sueceeded, it might be | topics—and he was glad that the oppor- 
carried further. A sum of £12,000 would ' tunity had arrived of so doing—to give to 
not be too much to expend in carrying out, the hon. Member and the House an ex- 
the views of the founders, in raising the | plicit answer on the part of the Admiralty, 


standard of the navy, and in doing a simple | for the purpose of showing how far that 
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Board agreed in the conclusions of the 
Report, and to state, with equal candour, 
where it was that, at least for the present, 
the Admiralty felt bound to stop. 

Before he went into a discussion of the 
practical grievances, and of the remedies 
which had been applied, or which still re- 
mained to be applied to them, he wished to 
remark that there were two preliminary 
questions, which the hon. Member also 
touched upon, and to which he desired in 
the first instance to address himself ; be- 
cause the view which persons might take 
of those preliminary questions would neces- 
sarily very much affect their conclusions 
when they came to the consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry. The first of those two 
questions was—what was the scope and 
original intention of this great national in- 
stitution, Greenwich Hospital, and of its 
founders, and how far had that original 
intention been departed from? The se- 
cond question was, how far the enervach- 
ments of the military establishment, more 
especially of late years, had diverted, or, 


as the phrase was, perverted, the funds of 


the institution from its original and legi- 
timate object. 

Now, in dealing with these questions, 
the Admiralty had no desire except to have 
the facts elearly brought out. His impar- 
tiality would be shown by his strengthening 
instead of weakening some parts of the 
hon. Member’s case. The first document 
with which they had to deal was the char- 
ter of William ILI. in 1694, the preamble 
of which set forth that the hospital was to 
be instituted 

“ For the relief and support of seamen serving 
on board the ships or vessels belonging to the 
navy royal, or employed in our service at sea, who 
by reason of age, wounds, or other disabilities, 
shall be incapable of further service at sea, and be 
unable to maintain themselves, and for the sus- 
tentation of the widows and the maintenance and 
education of the children of seamen happening to 
be slain or disabled in such service.” 


Two years afterwards was passed another 
Act which, while it gave the merchant 
seamen’s sixpences to the chest of the 
hospital, extended the benefits of the insti- 
tution as far as possible to every seaman 
registered for sea service and disabled by 
age or otherwise, and to ** the widows and 
children of such seamen as were slain, 
killed, or drowned in the sea service.” He 
admitted, therefore, that the hon. Gentle- 
man was right in saying that merchant sea- 
men had originally a claim to participation 
in the advantages of the hospital. Then 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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came the statute of Anne, in 1703, for the 
increase and better management of navi 
tion, and especially of the eoal trade, which 
did away with the condition that seamen 
must be registered, and placed it in the 
absolute diseretion of the Lord High Ad. 
miral to admit within the walls of the hos. 
pital “any disabled seamen, their wives 
and children, and the widows and children 
of seamen slain, killed, or drowned in seg 
service.”’ In that Act, for the first and only 
time, was mention of the wives of seamen 
as participators in the charity. These Acts 
and deeds were previous tothe opening of the 
institution, which did not take place till 
1705, and their object was very wide— 
much wider than could now be contemplated 
or recognised. They were intended, not 
only to afford succour to the seamen of the 
navy, but to promote navigation, and to 
provide for the service of merchant vessels, 
and even of the coasting trade. These, 
however, were objects which had passed 
away with the change of ideas in modern 
times. ‘The true constrnction to be put on 
the old Acts and deeds was, in his opinion, 
that the founders of the hospital deemed it 
desirable to extend the scope of the founda- 
tions as widely as possible, leaving it to 
the discretion of the Lord High Admiral to 
decide, with reference to the claims upon 
the institution and its funds, how far within 
the limits they prescribed the benefits of 
the institution could be spread, and to re 
gulate the priority of claims. 

The second question to which he had 
referred—as to the encroachments of the 
military establishment—was one of faets 
and dates. In 1704—the year before the 
hospital was opened —the office of governor 
was created, and a lieutenant. governor, one 
eaptain.and two lieutenants were appointed. 
In 1705 another lieutenant was added, and 
there were then 100 pensioners and six 
officers on the establishment. In 1728 
there was an accession of one captain and 
one lieutenant, giving eight officers to 450 
pensioners. In 1748 two more lieutenants 
were added, making ten officers to 1,000 
pensioners. In 1753 another captain was 
added, when the proportion was eleven 
officers to 1,300 pensioners. In 1763 two 
lieutenants were added, and the numbers 
then were thirteen officers and 1,783 pen- 
sioners. In 1767 the number of pensioners 
was the same, but there was one more cap- 
tain, making fourteen officers in all. From 
that date down to 1840 no change was made 
in the establishment. In the latter year & 
Commission sat upon the naval and military 
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hospitals of the country of which the late 
Duke of Wellington wasa member. That 
Commission reported that commanders had 
some special grounds of complaint that no 
provision was made for them in the hospi- 
tal, and accordingly four commanderships 
and two masterships were added to the 
military establishment, and in 1840 the 
establishment had been increased to its 
maximum of twenty officers. In the pre- 
sent year two lieutenants and one com- 
mandership had not been filled up by the 
Board, and the number of officers was 
therefore reduced to seventeen. There 
was undoubtedly in the old Charters and 
Acts sumething approaching to a recogni- 
tion of the claims of the officers. The 
Charter of George III., in 1775, provided 
that all officers employed in the hospital 
should be seafaring men. In the Act of 
1829, under which the institution was 
governed, it was directed that all officers, 
save the Commissioners and the Clerk of 
the Works, should be selected as far as 
possible from persons who had served in 
His Majesty’s navy. The strongest evi- 
dence of something like a statutory recog- 
nition of those claims was in the Acts 
passed in the reign of George III. In the 
drd year of George IIT. an Act was passed, 
authorizing the governors to pay out-pen- 
sions to seamen whom they could not or 
did not receive as inmates; and in 1806 
another Act was passed to enable them to 
extend the same system of out-pensions 
to officers as well as men. Considering 
the fact that the hospital possessed some- 
thing like a military establishment even 
before its doors were opened, that that 
establishment grew with the growth of the 
institution which it had to manage, and 
that it had received Parliamentary recog- 
nition, he thought the elaims of such a 
class of men were not to be lightly dealt 
with or set aside. He further maintained 
that these officers had a solid ground for 
consideration in their contributions to the 
capital fund of the hospital. The officers 
of the navy had, from the first, contributed 
the monthly sixpences as well as the men. 
They had contributed indirectly in the 
shape of 5 per cent upon prizes, and they 
had contributed that fourth of certain 
freightages which was given to the hospital 
in 1819, and which would otherwise have 
fallen to their share. He did not wish, 
however, to be understood as carrying this 
argument too far. He was aware that 
these considerations left intact the question 
whether the appointment of disabled officers, 





perhaps infirm from age or wounds, was 
the best system of government for the in- 
stitution. That was a question to be treated 
on its own merits, but meanwhile it was 
right the House should know, before they 
came to discuss the constitution of the go- 
verning body of the hospital, that there 
were claims of meritorious and deserving 
officers which would have te be taken into 
account. 

He desired, in the next place, having 
disposed of the two preliminary questions, 
to make some statements with respeet to 
the improvements which had already been 
carried into effect, and his wish to do so 
was the greater because the introduction 
of those improvements was due to the 
almost too great and self-sacrificing labours 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Bedford, 
who, in consequence of those labours, un- 
fortunately was, he trusted only for a shert 
time, compelled to retire from the service 
of the eountry. Since the advent of the 
present Board to office, and the publieation 
of the Report of the Commissioners, the 
following offices had been reduced :—One 
inspector of works, one dispenser, two ma- 
trons, with vacancies kept up for one com- 
mander and two lieutenants. The saving 
thus effected amounted to £1,844 a year, 
besides the cost of the apartments whitch 
would otherwise be occupied. With respect 
to all future appointments, the old allow- 
ances in lieu of coals, candles, faggots, and 
soon, were to cease, by order of the Board— 
a regulation’ to which the recent appoiht- 
ment of Sir Richard Bromley was made 
subject. : 

He would next state what had been done 
to increase the benefits enjoyed by the in- 
mates of the hospital. As his hon. Friend 
had mentioned, the weekly allowance to 
the pensioners had been increased from 
ls. to 3s., 4s., and 5s., according to a 
system of classification. That additional 
gratuity to the men, which had been given 
to them in the hope that it might reach 
their wives, had been bestowed at an an- 
nual cost of £10,000. Complaints had 
sometimes been made about taking the 
allowances from the pensioners while on 
leave of absence. Under a recent regula- 
tion any pensioner could take four days’ 
leave of absence at any time, and once a 
year he was entitled to a leave of six 
weeks, during which he had the value of 
his weekly provision money to use while 
absent from the institution. The widows 
of seamen employed in the hospital were, 
he might remind the House, as much pen- 
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sioners as the men themselves, and the 
maximum of their superannuation allow- 
ance had been raised from £10 to £25. 
An immense improvement had been made 
in the school. A new wing was in course 
of construction, with lavatories, baths, and 
all conveniences. The class-room accommo- 
dation had been increased, and measures 
had been taken to afford sufficient breath- 
ing space in the dormitories. Beyond all 
this, the Board had absolutely relinquished 
the whole of the patronage which they 
formerly posssesed in the appointment of 
boys to the school ; and the boys, whether 
the sons of officers or seamen, upon one 
and the same footing, were selected for 
admission by a committee on the spot, 
under regulations which represented fairly 
the spirit and intention of the old Charters 
and Acts. The same remark applied to the 
regulations for the admission of seamen 
and marines. 

He was not there to say that the expen- 
diture upon the establishment of the hos- 
pital might not be reduced, It was his 
opinion, as soon as he began to look into 
the question, and that opinion had not been 
shaken by further inquiry, that the expen- 
diture upon the establishment might be, 
could be, and ought to be reduced. But it 
was hardly fair to institute a comparison of 
cost between 1805 and 1859, in the method 
which the Commissoners had adopted. A 
truer comparison would he between the sala- 
ries and allowances in 1805 and the salaries 
and allowances in 1859. In the former 
year they were £14,000; in the latter, 
£23,000. The difference between those 
two sums—£9,000—was the real measure 
of the encroachment of the establish- 
ment upon the revenue of the hospital. 
But something was got for that increase 
of charge. The increase was not up- 
on the military part of the establish- 
ment, where the addition was limited 
in extent, but on the civil branch, for 
secretaries, clerks, and so forth. At least, 
therefore, something was gained in the 
purchase of provisions and comforts for 
the inmates, for the irregularities which 
obtained before the passing of the Act in 
1829 were no longer possible. In the 
comparison of establishment charges which 
had been made—those in 1805 having 
been £21,000, and in 1859 £49,000—he 
would omit £9,000 out of the difference of 
£28,000. But the relative expenditure 
upon works and repairs in the two years 
must be taken into account. It was not 
fair to take two years, and if in one the 
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cost of repairs was £3.000 and in the 
other £10,000, to assume that establish. 
ment expenditure had increased to the 
amount of £7,000. Then there was ay 
increase in the ratea of Greenwich Hos 
pital to the amount of £1,000, and the 
remainder of the increase—some £10,000 
or £11,000—was to be attributed to the 
increase of wages. In admitting so much, 
some hon. Members might imagine that 
he admitted the weak point in the manage. 
ment of the institution. Certainly, when 
he first called for Returns from the hospital, 
nothing surprised him more than to find, 
that with a complement of some 1,600 
pensioners, the number of persons receiv. 
ing wages was upwards of 500. But the 
explanation was very simple. These wages 
were really pensions in another form, and 
the persons who received them were either 
the pensioners themselves—292 were pen- 
sioners — or the wives, but mainly the 
widows, of seamen, who, it was felt, were 
intended to share, in some degree, in the 
benefits of the institution. Such was the 
explanation of the difference in the expendi- 
ture of the two years. 

Then his hon. Friend had referred to 
the Bill brought in two years ago, ehang- 
ing and modifying the constitution of the 
governing body of the hospital, and had 
asked what were the intentions of the 
Admiralty upon that subject, and whether 
it was proposed to re-introduce that or 
some similar measure. Now, he was not 
there on behalf of the noble Duke at the 
head of the Board to withdraw the opinions 
which heexpressed on introducing that mea- 
sure ; but in the House of Lords and in 
that House the measure did not meet with 
a very favourable reception. [Mr. Lid 
DELL : It was not discussed in this 
House.] That was perfectly eorrect, but 
the probable reception of a measure was 
to be tested by what was heard there 
before it came on for formal discus 
sion ; and the Bill in question was not Te 
ceived in such a way as made it advisable 
to press it. The Board of Admiralty, 
therefore, came to the conclusion, that 
having considerable power of reform ab 
ready vested in themselves, it would be 
well to proceed by degrees, and endeavour 
to ascertain practically, in the first in- 
stance, to what extent they might them- 
selves accomplish reforms and improve 
ments before they came to Parliament for 
new powers. 

Then his hon. Friend said that the ap- 
pointment of Sir Richard Bromley was 
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the teeth of the Report of the Commission. 
Now, in the opinion of the Board, the 
appointment was in the very spirit of the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and it was made with the object of carry- 
ing those recommendations practically into 
effect. In their proposed construction of 
the governing body of the Hospital, the 
Commissioners recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Finance Commissioner ; and who 
more fit to be placed in that position than 
a gentleman who had been for many years 
Accountant General of the Navy, and 
whose energy and abilities and financial 
experience were 80 well known: to that 
House and to the public? He had before 
him the Board’s letter to the Hospital 
Commissioners, notifying to them the ap- 
pointment of Sir Richard Bromley, and he 
would invite attention to the terms of that 
letter— 

“The Queen having been pleased te appoint 

Sir Richard Maddox Bromley one of the Commis- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital, I am to draw your 
attention to paragraph 7 in the recommendations 
of the Report of the Commissioners on Greenwich 
Hospital, 1860, and I am to express a hope that 
from the experience and abilities of Sir Richard 
Bromley the finance department of the Hospital 
may derive all the advantage looked for by the 
Royal Commission.” 
Sir Richard Bromley had accepted the 
office upon these terms, and was pledged 
as far as might be to fulfil the expectations 
implied in the very terms of his appoint- 
ment. His energy and abilities were 
known, the reputation which he enjoyed 
was known, and they might entertain a 
confident expectation that he would be 
wishful to maintain and increase that re- 
putation. 

As to the condition of the wives and fami- 
lies of pensioners, he agreed with his hon. 
Friend, that even if the Admiralty were 
not strictly responsible for the circum- 
stances and conditions of life of these fami- 
lies, these things did constitute a slur upon 
that great national institution. Sugges- 
tions had been sent down for the consider- 
ation of the Commissioners and of the 
military establishment. These had been 


returned with the annotations of the Com- | 


missioners. The matter would shortly be 
determined in all its details—and he could 
assure his hon. Friend that in the shape of 
some increased weekly allowance to the 
married men, and also by some provisions 
and regulations to secure, as far as could be 
secured, the proper application of that in- 
creased allowance, they hoped to be able 
to accomplish some good in this direction. 
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Then there was the case of the widows. 
The Board were of opinion, that, next to 
the wounded seamen, there could be no 
class of persons, whether the terms of the 
original Charters and Acts or the intrinsic 
merits of their claims were taken into 
account, who had more urgent claims for 
some benefit from the hospital than the 
widows of men who might have lost their 
lives in the service of their country. Ob- 
jections referred to by his hon. Friend 
existed to the admission within the walls of 
the institution of wives and widows as well 
as the men. The Admiralty. had therefore 
thought it preferable to try to make some 
provision for them outside. To enable the 
Board to do that, they would have to come 
to Parliament for powers, and it would be 
his duty, in the course of the next week, to 
ask leave to introduce a Bill in order to 
carry these proposals into execution, He 
trusted that his answers had not been en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the House. He was 
quite aware that more ambitious and larger 
schemes had been proposed and discussed ; 
but he could not accede to the policy of the 
course suggested. In his opinion, it was 
infinitely better that the man who, whe- 
ther by his own labour or that of his 
wife, or by the assistance of his friends, 
was enabled, in addition to whatever 
out-pension he might possess, to gain 
sufficient for a comfortable, although it 
might be a humble, maintenance in the 
locality of his birth, or some place with 
which the associations of his life were 
connected—it was infinitely better that 
such a man, for many reasons which would 
suggest themselves to the House, should 
be so situated, than that he should be pen- 
sioned within the walls of the institution, 
Greenwich Hospital was an hospital whieh 
should be devoted to the accommodation of 
the infirm, of the really disabled, and of 
those who required those special comforts 
and attentions which they eould not be 
expected to command in their own more 
modest homes. He could not therefore 
accept those more ambitious schemes to 
which he referred. He objected to them, 
too, because he found them to be fi- 
nancially unsound. They were based on 
the notion of a very large increase of ex- 
penditure, as well as of a very consider- 
able augmentation of income. But how, 
let him ask, was it proposed to increase 
the expenditure and the income of the 
hospital. It was suggested that the 
out-pensions saved to the country should 
be paid over to the funds of the institution, 
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while the scheme was, in the next place, 
based on a problematical saving of £20,000 
a year; and lastly, on an elimination of 
the annual surplus which at present ac- 
crued. Now, there was a surplus, the 
amount of which was somewhat exagge- 
rated. It was applied, in the first place, to 
an insurance fund, while there was, in the 
second place, a mining fund; but any 
hon. Gentleman who was at all acquainted 
with the matter must be aware that min- 
ing profits did not endure for ever. It was 
therefore simply a question of prudence to 
make provision for the day when those 
mines should be exhausted. Besides, there 
was annually a certain surplus which he 
trusted would be available for the purposes 
to which he referred. Now, bearing in 
mind what, after all, was the main object 
of the institution—to provide for a state of 
war—he maintained that in time of peace 
the resources of the hospital should not be 
taxed to their utmost or frittered away ; 
so that, when war did unhappily arise, the 
building might be ready and funds at hand 
to accommodate those men who might have 
suffered in defence of the honour and safety 
of their country. He acknowledged the 
—— of the claims which his hon. Friend 
jad brought under the notice of the House, 
and the Government would not fail to en- 
deavour cautiously, but perseveringly, and 
without delay, to give them some practical 
effect. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the time of the [louse was well 
occupied in discussing the interests of the 
noble charity under discussion. He had 
listened, he might add, with great pleasure 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, who had shown that 
during the short time he had occupied his 
office, he had made himself master of one 
important question connected with the 
duties of his department. He was par- 
ticularly gratified at learning from the hon. 
Gentleman that it was not likely the Bill 
of two years ago would be re-introduced, 
The description of the feeling which then 
prevailed with regard to that Bill was well 
described in the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man, as the measure was received with 
distrust, and it appeared to him (Sir John 
Pakington), that the course which the 
hon. Gentleman had announced on behalf 
of the Admiralty was a more prudent one 
than if they made another attempt at 
wholesale legislation. For his own part, 
he was not at all disposed to deny that 
reforms in Greenwich hospital were neces- 
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sary. It was, no doubt, very desirable 
that a reduction should be effected in the 
establishment, and that the management 
should be as far as possible be rendered 
more economical ; but he, at the same time, 
saw no reason why, under the powers con. 
ferred by the Act of 1829, it was not per 
fectly feasible to carry out those reforms, 
without having recourse to additional legis. 
lation. He wished to speak with respect 
of the abilities and industry of the Royal 
Commissioners. He felt that it was with 
some hesitation that he differed from the 
recommendations of one of them—his hon, 
and gallant Friend who sat near him (Sir 
John Hay). But he confessed he should be 
sorry to see alt of them carried out. There 
was one part of their Report, however, on 
which the hon. Gentleman had not touched 
—namely, that pointing out the difference 
which had prevailed at Greenwich between 
the civil and military authorities. Those 
differences he regarded as a great misfor- 
tune ; indeed, they were more—they were 
ascandal. The evil was one, nevertheless, 
which might be easily removed. He was 
disposed to think, that if the Governor of 
the Hospital were made a really useful 
member of the establishment, and were 
appointed one of the Commissivners, all the 
inconveniences which arose on that score 
might be obviated. Holding that opinion, 
he disapproved of the proposed arrange- 
ment, which seemed to him most absurd, 
to turn the office of Governor into a mere 
useless sinecure. It was a far wiser and 
more simple plan to make the Governor a 
Commissioner, and to appoint to the office 
a naval officer of high rank. The appoint 
ment of Sir Richard Bromley was a great 
improvement on the previous state of affairs. 
It was impossible for the Government to 
have filled up the office of Commissioner 
better than they had done by that appeint- 
ment. He (Sir John Pakington) had seen 
with deep regret the remarks in the publie 
prints reflecting on that appointment. It 
had been lost sight of, that this able man 
lost his health from the arduous work which 
he had in the service. He was, therefore, 
glad to hear the generous terms in which 
the hon. Gentleman had spoken of the past 
services of that gallant officer. He was 
able, from personal knowledge, to bear 
testimony to the fact that Sir Richard 
Bromley’s health had completely failed 
some years ago, from his long-continued 
exertions in the discharge of his public 
duties. It was in 1858 that his health 
broke down, and at that time it was bis 
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(Sir John Pakington’s) duty, to grant him 
alengthened absence from duty ; and when 
he did so, he feared that he would not return 
to active life. He was sorry that the ar- 
rangement made by the Government was 
not a more liberal one. Considering his 
length of service, it would have been more 
generous if he had been allowed full pay in 
aldition to his salary as Commissioner. 
The point to which he was most anxious to 
refer, was a recommendation of the Com- 
missioners with which he could not agree, 
and which, he was sorry to say, had been 
distinetly embodied in a Bill introduced by 
the Government two years since. He re- 
ferred to the recommendation ** that no 
commissioned officer of the navy be admitted 
into the Hospital except in an administra- 
tive capacity.” He thought that to act 
upon such a recommendation would be most 
ungracious, The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax, in his able speech, had 
traced with clearness and accuracy the 
history of the Hospital, and had shown 
that from the commencement officers had 
been admissable to the benefits of the insti- 
tution. In the year of the foundation of 
the Hospital, 1704, one of very nearly the 
first admissions was that of a disabled 
lieutenant in the navy; again by the 
Charter of 1775, again in 1809, and again 
in the recommendation of the Committee of 
1840, over which the Duke of Wellington 
presided, the same principle prevailed, that 
naval officers should share the benefits of 
the charity. After the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman, he could not but hope 
that the noble Duke and the Board of Ad- 
miralty had reconsidered that part of the 
subject, and were not disposed to act upon 
the recommendation. He had been sorry 
to hear that the vacancies among the officers 
had occurred, and were not yet filled up, 
and he would wish to know whether it was 
intended not to fill them up. It must 
always be borne in mind, that the officers 
of the navy bad largely contributed to the 
funds of the Hospital by freight money and 
prize money, and therefore he hoped that 
the benefits of the institution would not be 
confined absolutely to seamen. He admit- 
ted that reforms were necessary, and that 
increased economy was also necessary. A 
Return moved for by the late Mr. Pugh, 
some years ago, showed that at that time, 
the expense of the inmates did not exceed 
£40 a man, whilst now that expense was 
increased to £59 a man. That certainly 
called for inquiry and correction ; but he 
believed that the Admiralty had full powers 
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to cure these evils without having recourse 
to legislation, and he hoped that they would 
exercise those powers. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that, as one of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the government and condition of 
Greenwich Hospital, he was desirous of 
stating the grounds upon which they made 
and still adhered to certain recommenda- 
tions they had embodied in their Report, 
and which were objected to. And first, he 
would allude to the necessity for legiala- 
tion. The evil which met them at the 
outset, in connection with Greenwich Hos- 
pital, was the continual and incessant 
squabbling between the civil Commissioners 
and the military Commissioners who formed 
the double Government of the institution. 
All the evils existing in that institution— 
and they were not a few—were clearly 
traceable to that double government; and 
he was informed that an Act of the Legis- 
lature would be necessary to get rid of 
that double government. For that purpose, 
the Commis-ion thought that there should 
be legislation ; but the remainder of the 
Commissioners’ recommendations could, he 
believed, be carried out by the Board of 
Admiralty without the interference of Par- 
liament. A change in the mode of govern- 
ment of the Hospital was absolutely neces- 
sary, and in that opinion the Commissioners 
were fortified by high authority, including 
that of the late Sir James Graham, who 
disapproved of a Board of civil officers, but 
considered that a re-construction of the go- 
verning body was necessary, and thought 
a civil Commissioner, acting with the Go- 
vernor, and perhaps the medical officers, 
would form a suitable governing body, 
He (Sir John Hay) concurred in all that 
had been said of the great merits of Sir 
Richard Bromley, and thought that he 
would be an excellent civil Commissioner. 
One disadvantage arising from the present 
double government was, the great expense 
entailed upon the Hospital by it. Ex- 
cluding the charges of building, he found 
the present charge for managing the estab- 
lishment of the Hospital, not including the 
allowances to pensioners, was £47,704 
upon an income of £158,000. The propo- 
sal of the Commissioners was, he thought, 
reasonable, as, after deducting £5,000 for 
building and other similar purposes, they 
proposed to allow £26,973 for expenses of 
management. This reduction of expendi- 
ture, to the extent of nearly £25,000a year, 
could be easily arranged, merely by not 
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There was an excess of Commissioners and 
of military government; and although cer- 
tain appointments had not been filled up, 
there had not been that reduction in the 
expense which the Commission had recom- 
mended, and actually showed how it could 
be made. He would not go at length into 
the items of wasteful expenditure in the 
matter of the establishment ; but this he 
would say—there were certain officers to 
which the hon. Member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) had allauded—the Steward, 
the Clerk of the Check, Cashier, and Secre- 
tary—four civil officers who were supposed 
to have something to do—but when the 
Commission were at the Hospital, they 
found that the three first named had 
nothing to do, for they did their duty by 
deputy. He would read to the House an 
extract from the evidence of one of these 
officers, in which he stated that the clerks 
were perfectly competent to perform all 
the duties, and that he did not see why 
the officers themselves should be retain- 
ed. [The hon. and gallant Member, hav- 
ing read the evidence proceeded:] The 
Commissioners did not wish to be hard 
on those officers, who had, no doubt, done 
good service in their time; but they thought 
Greenwich Hospital was not the place 
where Navy Paymasters ought to receive 
their pensions. One of these officers had 
since retired on full pay, and his place had 
been filled up; another had died, and his 
place also had been filled up. He had no- 
thing to say against the selection that 
had been made ; one was secretary to the 
late Lord Lyons, and another secretary 
to Sir Houston Stewart, who had per- 
formed most valuable services in the Black 
Sea and elsewhere. He did not object 
that these gentlemen should be duly re- 
warded for their services; but what he 
thought and what the Commissioners thought 
was, that they should be rewarded from the 
funds of the country and not from the funds 
of Greenwich Hospital. The surgeons of 
the navy were surely as deserving of pen- 
sions as the civil officers, yet they were 
only appointed to Greenwich Hospital for 
five years, no doubt under an impression, 
that if they became unable themselves to 
do duty, their clerks and apothecaries could 
not so well supply their places; but in 
other departments, because the duty could 
be got done without any great particularity 
as to the way in which it was performed, 
officers were allowed to remain until they 
were quite incapacitated for the proper dis- 
charge of their functions. Hon. Members 
Sir John Hay 
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would find in the Appendix to the Report 
many facts stated which strongly corrobo. 
rated the conclusions at which the Com. 
mission had arrived. It had, for instance, 
been ascertained that there were in the 
workhouses of this country 1,100 seamen 
who had served some thirty and forty years 
in the navy, who were entitled to admission 
into Greenwich Hospital, but who could 
not be admitted, owing to the overgrown 
nature of the Hospital establishment. He 
would never believe that it was the intention 
of the Royal Founder of the Hospital that 
1,100 seamen should be maintained in the 
workhouses while one third of its funds 
were expended in its management. Asa 
nava! officer, though with some feelings of 
regret, he was obliged both to suggest and 
concur in the scheme of the Commission, 
What they did object to was, that under 
the pretext of performing military duties, 
officers were appointed who from their state 
of health could not perform them, yet re- 
ceived comforts and maintenance at the 
public charge. A good deal had been 
said about freight, but he did not see how 
captains and commanders in the navy could 
be said to contribute from their funds a 
proportion to give them a claim to be main- 
tained at the expense of the Hospital. He 
would not further detain the House. The 
subject had received most ample diccussion, 
He trusted, if a Bill were necessary to alter 
the government of Greenwich Hospital, 
Her Majesty's Ministers would proposes 
Bill with that view; and if the other re 
forms indicated could be carried out by the 
Board of Admiralty, no time would be lost 
in making them. With regard to the sine- 
cure office which his Colleagues and himself 
had been accused of having established, 
they found that from the commencement 
of the Hospital there had been at its head 
the officer who was held to be of the 
greatest eminence in the profession. His 
colleagues and himself felt that it would 
be to the honour and dignity of the Hospi- 
tal and the profession that that should con- 
tinue, especially considering the distinguish- 
ed character of Sir James Gordon, now hold- 
ing that office; and that was the sole reason 
why the recommendation had been made. 
Mr. BRISCOE said, he eoncurred in 
thinking that great reductions could be 
made in the expenditure of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and he was glad to hear that they 
were likely to take place. The House 
was indebted to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down for much 
valuable assistance he had given on the 
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subject to the country. In visiting Green- 
wich Hospital he was surprised to find that 
the cabins of the seamen had only four 
instead of eight beds, and this was the 
more painful when they remembered the 
fact that 1,100 sailors were found in the 
workhouses of the country He was also 
glad to hear that an increased allowance 
waa to be made to the wives of the pen- 
sioners. He did not, however, find any 
reference made to the establishment of a 
girls’ school for the children of the seamen. 
That he much regretted, because he be- 
lieved it was to the absense of such a 
school much of the immorality of the streets 
of Greenwich could be traced. If the 
noble Lord should not propose’ the estab- 
lishment of such a school, he (Mr. Briscoe) 
should feel it his duty at some future time 
to take the sense of the House upon it. 
He should like to be informed whether the 
£120,000, advanced on mortgage to the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
in the year 1860 was still unpaid ? 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he thought 
that much of the dissension which had oc- 
curred between the Commissioners and the 
governing body of the hospital was to be 
traced to the appointment, during the admi- 
nistration of the late Sir Robert Peel, of a 
naval Commissioner. The increase of the ex- 
pense, which had risen from £40 per man 
in 1849, to £60 per man in 1859, was the 
result of the Admiralty Order of 1852, by 
which it was directed that no man should 
be admitted to the hospital but men who 
had served in the Royal Navy for ten years. 
There was not, of course, an indefinite 
number of such men, and the number of 
pensioners fell from 2,710 to 1,600. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that the words of 
the early Acts of Parliament clearly showed 
that it was intended that the benefits of the 
hospitals should be enjoyed by seamen and 
by seamen alone. He should like to know 


whether the further provision which was | 


contemplated by the Government for the 
wives of seamen would include the erection 


of homes, and he hoped that some arrange- | 


ment would be made by which seamen 
who resided in the country, and were can- 
didates fur adruission to the hospital, might 
be spared the expense of coming tu Londun 


. to be examined. 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the question had already been so ably dis- 
cussed, especially by the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the subject, and by his 
hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, that he should confine himself to 
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giving explanations upon a few points con- 
nected with the management of the hospital 
which had been referred to. He was not 
prepared to say, nor did he think that any 
one who had studied the old Acts and 
charters would say, that it was originally 
intended that officers of the navy should 
participate in the benefits of the institution 
as pensioners ; but from the very founda- 
tion of the Hospital it had been the practice 
that they should do so, and it would be 
extremely unjust to deprive them of advan- 
tages which they had so long enjoyed. 
Indirectly, officers of the navy had paid 
towards the institution as much money or 
more than represented the capital of the 
cost of the military establishment at Green- 
wich. The cost of that military establish- 
ment was only eight thousand odd hundred 
pounds a year ; and his hon, Friend wanted 
to reduce that really small sum by cutting off 
from the establishment a certain number 
of old and crippled naval officers, who, in 
spite of their infirmities, were still able to 
attend to the discipline and see to the clean- 
liness and comfort of the men. The House 
must remember the case of Captain Ald- 
ham, who was nearly murdered between the 
coast and the town of Mexico. Was it to 
officers like him they would grudge a po- 
sition in Greenwich Hospital? No doubt 
the civil establishment was large and costly, 
but his hon. Friend the Member for Hali- 
fax had entered into minute detail, and 
shown that in many respects the cost of 
that establishment was exaggerated out of 
doors. It must be remembered that a 
great many of those employed in the civil 
branch were officers in the navy who had 
served the country long and faithfully ; 
some were pensioners who were doing the 
duty of nurses and servants in the hospital, 
and widows of seamen were likewise reckon- 
ed. If Greenwich Hospital were treated 





solely on economic principles, and not re- 
garded as oi of the ancient institutions of 
the country, it might as well be done away 
with. It was like the Temple of Janus,’ 
and might almost be closed in time of peace. 
It should be remembered, however, that it 
was called into existence immediately after 
the great naval battle of La Hogue, with 
the object of finding a home for the vast 
| number of poor crippled sailors who then 
returned to the country ; and if a Euro- 
pean war ever occurred, it would probably 
| be speedily filled with crippled men. The 
| pensioners now in the hospital were gene- 
| rally the men who had served in the navy 


| 


| from the end of the long war to the year 
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1830. Those were days of economy, when | be desired. He trusted that the Bill, which 
the navy only consisted of about 27,000 | his hon. Friend had intimated his intentiog 
men, and consequently the applications | to bring in next week, would meet with the 
for admission in the present day were very | approval of the House of Commons, 
few. But let it be remembered that the| Mar, Atperman SALOMONS said, tha 
navy now amounts to 76,000 men, and | claims for admission to Greenwich Hospital 
we have in addition 16,000 Royal Naval | were one thing, rules of admission another, 
Reserve men, who are entitled to the bene- | He knew a case of a seaman nearly eighty 
fits of Greenwich Hospital, and therefore | years of age, who had served twelve years 
in all probability the demands on the Hos-|in the war, been in several actions, and 
ital will greatly increase. It was said | always borne an excellent character, who 
that 1,100 seamen were in the different | had actually paid for twelve or fourteen 
workhouses, who ought to be enjoying the | years, but not long enough to entitle him 
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benefits of Greenwich Hospital; but he | 
maintained that every sailor who had served 

faithfully in the navy knew perfectly well | 
that he had only to present himself and be | 


to a pension, and who, by the rigid rules of 
the establishment, could not procure ad- 
mission to Greenwich Hospital. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the hon. Member 


admitted. In reply to the question put by | for Halifax had paid a deservedly high 
his right hon. Friend he would say that the | compliment to the Report of the Royal 
noble Duke at the head of the Department | Commission ; but his speech, nevertheless, 
did not think it necessary, as a matter of | was an argument throughout against the 
constant practice, to keep all the vacancies | recommendations of that Report. The Ad- 
for naval officers filled ; but if a case like | miralty had done nothing towards carrying 
that of Captain Aldham arose, of any one | out the views of the Commissioners. They 
injured in the service to whom it was an | actually stood up for the unnecessarily 
object of importance to gain admission to | large and inefficient establishment, which 
Greenwich Hospital, the claim would cer-| the Commissioners condemned as having 
tainly be considered. It was not, however, | been created out of revenues never meant 
the intention of the Admiralty at that to be applied to such purposes. It was 
moment to fill up those vacancies. As re- | said that those who were excluded from the 
garded Sir Richard Bromley, he thought benefits of the hospital would be admitted 
any reward which could be given to that | if they could show their title ; but it was 
most excellent, most able, and industrious | impossible they could be so, because 4 





old servant of the Crown would be well | 
deserved. Her Majesty’s Government, | 
giving due consideration to his services, | 
in placing him now in the same position 


great part of the funds were misappro- 
priated. It was acknowledged that it was 
contrary to the charter of the hospital and 
the intentions of the founders that officers 


in all respects which he had hitherto | should be admitted as was now done, and 
held as regards his pecuniary allow- | yet the practice was continued. Instead 
ances, did only what they believed to | of considering that any reform in the in- 
be just and right. He trusted the ap-| stitution was necessary, the Members of 
pointment of that distinguished officer to the Government who had spoken seemed to 
Greenwich Hospital would tend to the re-| think that there ought to be no such 
duction of expenditure in that institution, | reform, but all the abuses in existence 
which hitherto he could not contend for a} should be continued. Sir Richard Brom- 
moment had been managed with a due re- | ley had been withdrawn from the service 
gard to economy. The Government had | of the Admiralty on account of sickness, 
chosen a most able and fitting instrument | and yet they said they had appointed him 
for the purpose, and he rejoiced in the | for a purpose in accordance with the re- 
appointment of Sir Richard Bromley to|commendation of the Commissioners— 





that office, although personally he regretted 
the loss of his services at the Admiralty, 
where he had brought the naval, the dock- 
yard, and shipbuilding accounts into a cor- 
rect and satisfactory state. His hon. Friend, 
who referred to the daughters of seamen at 
Greenwich, was probably not aware that a 
school for fifty girls already existed. It 
was no doubt capable of improvement, but 
the boys’ school was everything that could 


Lord Clarence Paget 





namely, the reform of Greenwich Hospital. 
But how could a sick man fulfil such 4 
task as that? That was only part and 
parcel of the whole system of the Board 
of Admiralty. That Board was opposed to 
every real reform, and it set its face against 
all progress. There had been many proofs 
given of that fact before, and one more had 
been added to them that night. 
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CIVIL ASSISTANTS ON THE ORDNANCE 
SURVEY. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he wish- 
ed to call attention to the unsatisfactory 
position of the Civil Assistants employed 
on the Ordnance Survey, with reference to 
Promotion and Pay, and to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether there 
is any prospect of the same principle of 
classification being adopted in their case 
which has been attended with such good 
results in other Departments of the Public 
Service ? He complained of the treatment 
received by this meritorious class of officers 
and their inferior position as compared with 
other Governmeut employés, when, in point 
of fact, they rendered the most valuable 
services. Ie denied that there would be 
any difficulty in carrying out a system of 
classification, and pointed to the success 
which had attended the classification of 
valuators in the Valuation Office of Ireland. 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON said, 
the subject had already been brought under 
the notice of the War Office when Lord 
Herbert was Secretary of State for War, 
and the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member was rejected. Some correspond- 
ence took place between the noble Lord 
and the hon. Member, which was unfor- 
tunately of a private nature, and could not 
be produced. Lord Herbert’s grounds of 
objection were, that the organization of the 
Ordnance Survey Office being of a totally 
different character to any other office, the 
same system was by no means applicable 
to them ; and that the adoption of a sys- 
tem of classification would not only lead 
to considerably-increased expenditure, but 
would also tend to render inefficient that 
service which was at present well perform- 
ed. Ample assistance could be obtained 
under the existing system, and it would be 
a waste of public money to increase the 
expense. The men employed were paid 
in proportion to the value of the services 
rendered, and that was the proper principle 
to follow. The cost of the changes which 
the hon. and learned Member advocated 
would amount to £1,000,000 for the whole 
survey of the United Kingdom. The or- 
ganization of the department was worthy 
of the admiration of the country, and foreign 
governments had sent persons to this coun- 
try with the view of imitating it. 

Tue LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Rosg) said, the men did their work, which 
was admitted to be admirably executed, 
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under a feeling that they were ground 
down, because they were without hope 
of rising, no matter what zeal and ability 
they might display, and were altogether 
dependent on the caprice of the officer 
over them. It was a strange thing that 
it should be impossible to classify a depart- 
ment in which the wages varied from 9d. 
to 19s, a day, and the work from the com- 
monest labourer’s work to the highest scien- 
tific work that could be executed. Again, 
it often happened that the men were put 
under the command of persons whom they 
had instructed, and the effect of that was 
to produce a feeling of despair. There 
ought to be a classification, which would 
enable men to rise in position in proportion to 
their abilities. There was alsoa grievance 
in the case of these clerks which ought 
to be remedied. The rate of pay was not 
half that which was given by civil engineers. 

Mr. MOFFATT observed, that in the 
ease of the Irish survey there was a system 
of classification, and it had worked well. 
He could not help remarking that it was 
absurd to suppose that the adoption of the 
same system in England would involve the 
cost of £1,000,000. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he thought 
that the Government proceeded on a vicious 
principle when, in engaging their servants, 
they allowed the question of a retiring pen- 
sion to come under consideration. he 
Government should, like all great engineer- 
ing firms, classify fairly the people they 
employed, and pay them adequately, so 
that they might be able to lay something 
by for an evil day. 

Captain CARNEGIE said, that when- 
ever any non-combatants had anything to 
complain of, they heard of it immediately. 
The men of the engineer force were not 
generally in such a good position as these 
civil servants, and he hoped their case 
would be taken first into consideration. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
thought there was great hardship in the 
case of those employed in the offices, and 
hoped, from what had been said that night 
in that House, the noble Lord would think 
it worth while to reconsider the question, 
as it was deserving of great consideration. 


Claims. 


THE DANISH CLAIMS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MACAULAY said, it was well 
known that the British Government in 
1807 confiscated a large amount of Danish 
property ; that the produce of the sales be- 
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longed to the Crown exclusively, but that 
the Government of the day took credit for 
having appropriated a considerable amount 
of the money produced by the sales to the 
public service. At that late hour (twelve 
o'clock) he would not go into the original 
merits of the claims for compensation of 
the sufferers, or into the state of the ques- 
tion as it stood. On some future occasion 
he intended to take the sense of the House 
in regard to the conduct of the Government, 
after the address of the House praying the 
Crown to make payment of the adjudged 
claims and the gracious answer expressing 
Her Majesty’s willingness to do so, in not 
taking any steps to carry that arrangement 
into effect. At that time, however, he 
should content himself with asking, whe- 
ther the Government would afford him any 
facilities in ascertaining what were the pro- 
ceeds of the Danish vessels and munitions 
seized by the British Government, which 
led the Danes to make reprisals, and to 
what purposes those proceeds had been 
applied ? He understood that they amount- 
ed to between two and three millions. 

Mr. PEEL said, the Government would 
be glad to give the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman every information in their power. 
No valuation had been made of the muni- 
tions taken from the Danes and used in 
British vessels, and none could be pro- 
cured. As to the prize vessels, he under- 
stood that papers had already been laid 
before Parliament showing the amount of 
the proceeds, and how they were applied. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Supply considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


HARWICH HARBOUR (re-committed) BILL. 
[BILL 159] coMmMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. CLAY said, he would move as an 
Amendment, that the House go into 
Committee that day three months. The 
grant of public money proposed to the 
locality was, in his opinion, entirely with- 
out justification. It was as causeless an 
expenditure of public money as any he 


Mr. Macaulay 
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(re-committed) Bill. 


knew. If the grant were made to Har- 
wich Harbour, a place not at all recom. 
mended in the Report of the Harbour 
Commission, they might as well set aside 
the recommendations of that Report alto. 
gether. It was far from his intention to de- 
nounce the Bill as a railway job, but it 
looked like an attempt to get the public 
money for the improvement of a harbour 
which it was the interest of the Great 
Eastern Railway to have improved, but 
not that of the public. He repudiated the 
taunt that it was because he represented 
a rival port that he made any opposition 
to the Bill. Hull did not require to be 
nursed at the expense of the nation; and if 
even any such demand were made, he 
should oppose it. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”—(Mr. Clay,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
assure the House that the Bill had nothing 
to do with the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, and that the subject had been 
for years under the consideration of the 
Government. It had been represented 
that there was a pressing danger of losing 
the Harbour of Harwich by a point of sand 
growing out in a westerly direction until it 
met the shoal water. The question really 
was, whether it was not worth while to 
save the harbour, which was valuable not 
only for commercial purposes, but as a 
harbour of. refuge, and for a North Sea 
fleet, should it ever be necessary to have a 
fleet stationed there. The Admiralty, the 
Trinity Corporation, the Tidal Harbour 
Commissioners, and a Select Committee, 
had all reported in favour of something 
being done ; and it was now proposed to 
contribute half the necessary funds from 
the State, leaving the other half to be sup- 
plied from local sources. He thought it 
would be a pity to lose the opportunity of 
preserving the valuable estuary, and he 
trusted the hon. Gentleman would allow 
them to consider the clauses in Com- 
mittee. 

Captain JERVIS said, that the bo- 
rough of Harwich had nothing to do with 
Harwich Harbour, and, as far as the 
borough was concerned, it did not matter 
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whether the silting up continued or not. 
The estuary was a sheet of water, over 
which the borough had no jurisdiction, and 
the trade of the borough was not depend- 
ent upon it. The Bill was founded upon 
the unanimous recommendation of a Select 
Committee, of which he was Chairman ; 
and he denied that the members of the 
Committee were unusually favourable to 
Harwich, or careless about the expenditure 
of public money. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he thought 
that the borough of Harwich must have 
an interest in the harbour being kept 
open, but he was inclined to believe that 
the local jealousy of Hull had a great 
deal to do with the opposition. It was 
most important to the coasting trade that 
the harbour should be kept open, and he 
hoped the Bill would receive the assent of 
Parliament. 

Viscount GALWAY said, that as a 
member of the Committee he approved the 
proposal to do something for Harwich. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would allow 
that the improvement of Harwich would 
be of advantage to the shipping interest, 
but it was not one of the Harbours which 
had been mentioned either by the Com- 
mittee or the Commission on Harbours of 
Refuge. 

Mr. CLAY said, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 22 were agreed to. 

Clause 23 (Power for Board to borrow 
for Works at Landguard Point). 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would move 
the omission of the latter part of the 
clause, which gave power to the Govern- 
ment to grant £10,000 to the Harbour 
of Harwich. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
10, to leave out from the word ‘* both ”’ to 
the end of the Clause.—( Mr. Lindsay.) 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
omission of that part of the clause would 
be as good as throwing out the Bill, and 
he must, therefore, support the clause 
as it stood. It was doing a great public 
service at a small cost. 

Mr. THOMPSON, said he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 





The Committee divided :—Ayes 153 ; 
Noes 24: Majority 129. 

Clause agreed to; as were the re- 
maining Clauses. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered on Tuesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 176.) 


MUTINY (EAST INDIA) ACT REPEAL 
BILL—{Bitx 166.}—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, *‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ.”’—(Mr. Wykeham Martin.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° on Monday next. 


WATCHMEN IN TOWNS (IRELAND) 
BILL—[{Bux. 102.] 


THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.’’—(Lord Naas.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he must 
also oppose the Bill. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that as the 
Bill had been introduced with the ap- 
proval of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had promised to support it, and as he 
now took a contrary course, he thought 
it would be useless to press it any fur- 
ther. He should, therefore, with the 
the permission of the House, withdraw 
it. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ.”’—( Captain Carnegie.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
2R2 
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Question, ‘*‘ That the word ‘ now ’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived, 


Words added, 


Main Question as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Bill put of for three months, 


THE LISBURN ELECTION, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BAINES said, he would move the 
adjournment of the House. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
that a prosecution ought to be instituted, 
but he thought that at that hour (a quar- 
ter to two) the subject was too serious to 
be undertaken. He understood that the 
Chairman of the Committee which unseated 
Mr. Barbour did not think that one of the 
parties named ought to prosecuted. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN seconded 
the Motion. 

Mr. COLLINS said, a private Member 
had no chance of bringing on such a ques- 
tion except by waiting till two o'clock in 
the morning. He was prepared to go on, 
and he thought he should be able to induce 
the House to agree to his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” — (Mr. 
Baines.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
142: Majority 123. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he then rose to 
move that Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land should be instructed to prosecute 
John Doherty Barbour, Robert Barbour, 
and Thomas Barbour, for bribery, treating, 
and undue influence, committed by them at 
the late election for the Borough of Lis- 
burn. The Committee had reported that 
John Doherty Barbour and his partners, the 
other two Gentlemen named in the Resolu- 
tion, had been guilty of bribery, treating, 
and undue influence. It appeared from 
the evidence that Messrs. Barbour, who 
were great manufacturers, had a large 
mill at a short distance from Lisburn, in 
which they collected a number of voters 
and retained them there for eleven or 
twelve days, eating, drinking, dancing, 
fiddling, and card-playing. The premises 
were watched from nine at night until six 
in the morning, by three men with loaded 
guns, and none of the persons were allow- 
ed to leave the place. One man had no 
vote, but he was retained, as found by the 
Committee, in order to induce him to per- 
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sonate his late father. All the three per- 
sons against whom he desired the House 
to direct the prosecution, were, by the evi. 
dence taken before the Committee, directly 
connected with these proceedings. Thomas 
Barbour visited the mill, and spoke to the 
persons who were confined it it. Robert 
Barbour himself induced the non-voter to 
go the factory, and offered to remunerate 
him if he would personate his father and 
vote for John Doherty Barbour. He had 
also offered to purchase the land of 9 
voter, and provide for his son and daughter, 
Iie was not a purist in these matters, but 
that was a gross and flagrant ease, and in 
his opinion the House had no alternative 
but to prosecute these three persons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That Mr. Attorney General for Ireland be in- 
structed to prosecute John Doherty Barbour, 
Robert Barbour, and Thomas Barbour, for bribery, 
treating, and undue influence committed by them 
at the late Election for the Borough of Lisburn, 
—(Mr. Collins.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,.”— 
(Mr. Bagwell.) 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
that the Chairman of the Committee would 
be allowed to make the statement which 
he believed he was prepared to submit to 
the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed. 

Mr, EVANS aaid, that he was Chair. 
man of the Committee which tried the 
Petition, and he was quite prepared to 
support the Motion for the prosecution of 
John Doherty Barbour and Robert Bar- 
bour, but he should move the omission 
from the Resolution of the name of Thomas 
Barbour. Mr. Thomas Barbour was no 
friend of his, but the reason why he thought 
it undesirable to prosecute him was that 
he did not think that there would be the 
slightest chance of obtaining his conviction. 
The only evidence against bim appeared to 
be a conversation with a non-elector ; and 
he believed that the other members of the 
Committee agreed with him that it was not 
desirable that Thomas Barbour should be 
prosecuted. He would therefore move the 
omission of the name of Thomas Barbour 
from the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ** Thomas Barbour.’’—( Mfr. Evans.) 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought the dignity of the House would 








not be promoted by directing the prose- 
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cution of a person against whom the evi- 
dence was so slight as to make it impro- 
bable that there would be a conviction. In 
the ease of John Doherty Barbour and 
Robert Barbour, he thought, that if the 
evidence which had been obtained against 
them was not negatived by other testimony, 
convictions probably would be obtained ; 
but he did not anticipate any such result 
against Thomas Barbour. The evidence 
against that gentleman had been somewhat 
overstated by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, and, in his opinion, it would not 
be desirable that he should be prosecuted. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he hoped 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Knaresborough would accept the Amend- 


ment. 

Lorp ENFIELD said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee he wished to express 
his concurrence in that recommendation. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would consent 
to omit the name of Mr. Thomas Barbour. 


Question “‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, 

That Mr. Attorney General for Ireland be in- 
structed to prosecute John Doherty Barbour and 
Robert Barbour, for bribery, treating, and undue 
influence committed by them at the late Election 
for the Borough of Lisburn. 


POOR RELIEF.—SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he rose to 
move that the Select Committce to inquire 
into the administration of the relief of the 
pour be re-appointed. 


Select Committee appointed, 


“ Toinquire into the administration ofthe Relief 
of the Poor under the Orders, Rules, and Regula- 
tions issued by the Poor Law Commissioners and 
the Poor Law Board, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, and into the 
operation of the Laws relating to the Relief of 
the Poor.” 


Ordered, That the Select Committec do 
consist of twenty-one Members :— 


Mr. Vitirers, Mr. Carrp, Lord Epwarp How- 
arp, Mr. Kexewicu, Mr. Ayrton, Sir Jouy 
Acroy, Sir Wruu1am Joxurre, Mr. Watpots, Mr. 
Lratt, Mr, Alderman Sipyey, Mr. Lows, Mr. 
Baz.ey, Sir Gzorczk Bowyer, Lord Fermoy, Mr. 
Jonny Toutemacue, Mr. Moncxron Muuyes, Mr. 
Locke, Lord Ropert Ceci, Mr. Epwarp Purr- 
DELL Bouvenriz, and Colonel Pennant:—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be 
the quorum.—_{ Mr. Villiers.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock, till Monday next, 


{Junx 22, 1863} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 22, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Committee —Library of 
the House (List of the Committee). 

Pusuic Birts—First Reading—Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy [u.L.] (No. 150) ; Militia 
Pay *. 

Second Reading — African Slave Trade Treaty * 
(No. 129); Volunteers (No. 140); Regimental 
Debts, &c. * (No. 141) ; Charitable Uses * (No. 
152). 

Committee—Thames Embankment (North Side) * 
(No. 107). 

Report—London Coal and Wine Duties Continu- 
ance * (No. 104). 

Third Reading—Prison Ministers (No. 146) ; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amendment * 
(No. 43); Local Government Supplemental * 
(No. 130); and severally passed. 

Royal Assent—Dockyards Protection Act Amend- 
ment [26 & 27 Vict., c. 30); 

Cayman Islands [26 & 27 Vict., c. 31]; 


LIBEARY OF THE HOUSE, 


Select Committee to consider of certain Matters 
relative to the Library of this louse and to the 
Papers and Documents delivered for their Lord- 
ships’ House, appointed. The Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 

L. Abp. Canterbury. L. Ponsonby. 

Ld. Chancellor. L. Wycombe. 

Ld. President. L. Redesdale. 

Ld. Privy Seal. L. Colchester, 

D. Richmond. L, Somerhill. 


M. Bath. L. Brougham & Vaux. 
E. Stanhope. L. Monteagle of Bran- 
E. Malmesbury. don. 

E. Russell. L. Cranworth. 


L, St. Leonards. 
L. Wensleydale. 
L. Chelmsford. 
L, Kingsdown. 


V. Eversley. 

L. Willoughby de 
Eresby. 

L. Colville of Culross. 





BRAZIL—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he wished to 
ask his noble Friend the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Whether he had any objection to pro- 
duce a Despatch or Note from Senhor 
d’Abrantes, to our Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Rio, on the subject of the Slave Trade ; 
also, whether, if the Note had not arrived 
in this country, he had any objection to 
produce the Despatch of our Minister in 
reference to the matter, or any Communi- 
cation which might have taken place with 
respect to the liberation of Slaves at Rio ? 
Having put these Questions to his noble 
Friend, he would take occasion to say that 
he very much regretted the course of con- 
duct pursued by the Brazilian Government 
in more respects than one ; but especially 
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towards the captured slaves for whose li- 
beration Senhor d’Abrantes stated active 
measures were to- be taken; but at the 
same time he must admit that the conduct 
of Brazil in relation to the slave trade ge- 
nerally had been most admirable, and pre- 
sented a very favourable contrast to that 
of Spain. In the year 1858-9, 50,000 
slaves were imported into Brazil. The 
Brazilian Government, however, took steps 
to make the trade piracy, or at least a ea- 
pital offence, and the effect was that the 
number of slaves imported became reduced 
to one-half in the next year, and to little 
more than 10,000 in the year following ; 
the reduction being so complete in the 
fourth year as to amount to an abolition 
almost as great as had been effected in any 
of our West Indian dependencies, While, 
however, such was the conduct of Brazil, 
the Spanish Government had fulfilled only 
one part of the treaty into which it entered 
in respect to the slave trade. They re- 
eeived £500,000 sterling by way of com- 
pensation for consenting to its abolition ; 
but, instead of abolishing it, Governors 
were sent out to Cuba to recruit their 
ruined fortunes by conniving at its conti- 
nuance. One Governor, who happened not 
to stand in want of money, reduced the 
trade very considerably ; but he was in 
the next year succeeded by another, who, 
being a needy man, took bribes from the 
slavetraders, and thus permitted the traffic 
to increase. There had been instances of 
fortunes of £90,000 or £100,000 being 
made by Spanish Governors in that way, 
and the trade at present was so great that 
23,000 were annually imported into Cuba. 
While Spain had acted in that manner, 
the Brazilian Government and people had 
not been slow to improve the social position 
of persons of colour, as was evidenced by the 
fact that the physician of the Emperor of 
Brazil, some two or three years ago, was 
a@ man of colour, and that the various 
offices in the State were open to the class 
to which he belonged. He wished he could 
pay a similar compliment to the people of 
the United States; but it was well known 
that they practised no such liberality and 
justice. To show how little the people of 
those States were inclined to liberality in 
this matter, he might mention that when 
some years ago an International Congress 
was held, attended by delegates from all 
quarters, the two American delegates were 
so offended by the introduction of Dr. De- 
lany and some other gentlemen of colour 


Lord Brougham 
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to the Congress, that they resigned their 
positions at once, and ceased to attend its 
meetings. 

Eart RUSSELL said, there was no ob. 
jection to produce the Papers referred to 
by the noble and learned Lord, 


OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE AND 
SUPREMACY. 


BILL PRESENTED, FIRST READING, 


Lorp CAMPBELL said, that the diff. 
culty of engaging the attention of the 
House to the subject of his notice, after 
the much more interesting topics they had 
recently debated, was so great that nothing 
but a sense of duty would have led him 
for a moment to attempt it. To guard him. 
self in some degree against the charges of 
rashness and presumption, he might men- 
tion that since the general election of 
1847, which had forced the question of the 
oaths on the public and on Parliament, his 
attention had happened to be very much 
directed to it. He should ask the House 
to read a Bill for the first time, and give, 
as rapidly as possible, an explanatory state- 
ment of its objects, having no intention or 
desire to proceed to any further stage du- 
ring the Session. The uncertainty of being 
able at any future time to offer such an 
explanation alone induced him now to tres- 
pass on the goodness of their Lordships. 
There were only three points on which it 
was essential that he should gain the con- 
currence of the House :—First, the necessity 
of revising and amending the arrangement 
of the oaths formed in 1858, when they 
were last adjusted; secondly, on the prin- 
ciple which ought to govern such revision 
and amendment ; thirdly, on the safest and 
the most convenient application of the prin- 
ciple. And it was only on the first of these 
three points that it was requisite to dwell, 
not with length indeed, but with anxiety. If 
a clear and obvious case for further legis- 
lation was established, an imperfect and er- 
roneous scheme would not be viewed with 
harshness or severity; if no sufficient rea- 
sons were advanced for agitation of the 
subject, a Bill, however perfect it might 
seem in principle and detail, would very 
justly be resented by their Lordships, inas- 
much as the great and the established prin- 
eiple of Quieta non movere would then 
have been improperly departed from. It 
was difficult for noble Lords to summon 
the year 1858 to their memory, intercepted 
as it was by the size and splendour of the 
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objects which had since then demanded the 
attention of the world. Butif we had ima- 
gination to revive it, if noble Lords could 
suddenly transport themselves into its dis- 
cussions and its conflicts, no argument 
would be necessary to show that the con- 
clusion then arrived at on the oaths was 
temporary and provisional. What was the ar- 
rangement ? Two Acts of Parliament were 
carried by Lord John Russell and Lord 
Lucan. The first created a new oath with 
a profession of Christianity appended to it. 
The second gave both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the discretionary power to exempt 
Jewish Members (no one else) from making 
the profession appended to that oath, but 
not from making the profession appended 
toany other. The arrangement was sub- 
stantially unchanged, although two further 
Acts of Parliament—one in 1859, one in 
1860—had immateriaily modified it. How 
did it arise? Lord John Russell carried 
through the House of Commons a Bill by 
which Jews would have become admissible 
to Parliament. The House of Lords amend- 
ed it in such a way as to exclude them. 
Much controversy arose between the Houses 
and much excitement in the country. Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, suddenly relying on a 
precedent, persuaded the House of Commons 
that Baron Rothschild might sit upon Com- 
mittees without subscribing to the oaths. 
So great was the perplexity that a solution 
then appeared to be essential, no matter how 
erude, or hurried, or anomalous, provided it 
would give at once at least a respite to the 
discord of the Legislature. Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Lucan both came forward with pro- 
posals. That of Lord Lyndhurst was with- 
drawn, that of Lord Lucan was amended, 
and in a great degree transformed, at the 
request of the noble Earl who then led the 
Government. ‘The Bill which the Com- 
mons had sent up, and that which their 
Lordships had originated, were at last so 
interwoven as to be essential to each other, 
and in that way reached the statute-book 
together. He had given the outline of 
what took place in 1858, in order to 
explain that the result did not represent 
the mind or judgment of any one who took 
part in the discussion in Parliament or out 
of it. It was not the plan of Lord John 
Russell or Lord Lyndhurst, or Lord Lucan, 
or the Opposition, or the Government. It 
was rather a fortuitous conclusion emerg- 
ing from a multiplicity of councillors, an 
exuberance of projects, a rivalry of objects, 
and a chaos of ideas. And from such ele- 
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ments of birth it was not to be expected 
that a sound or final system would present 
itself. But what language was employed 
by those who gave their sanction to it. It 
was one of reservation and of protest. 
Every one accepted it as a temporary exit 
from a difficult emergency. Every one 
condemned it as a lasting settlement of a 
long-agitated problem. He would not 
quote the Parliamentary debates, but he 
would refer to what might be regarded in 
the light of history—the fact, namely, that 
Lord Palmerston on one side, Mr. Spencer 
Walpole on the other, both clearly intimated, 
in assenting to it, that the question could 
not be considered as disposed of, and that 
further legislation was inevitable. What 
defects did it contain to bring about that 
general conviction of its being inadequate 
and temporary? To give a special class 
exemption from a statute by Resolutions 
or by Standing Order, by many had been 
deemed unconstitutional, and by all was 
said to be invidious. It was a dispensing 
power such as the Crown had formerly 
pretended to. The permissory power estab- 
lished by Lord Lucan’s Bill was confined to 
the oath established in Lord John Russell’s 
Bill. Lord John Russell had declared that 
that oath contained some things which 
ought not to be there, or at least ought 
not to be perpetuated. But in order 
to correct it Baron Rothschild must be 
driven out of Parliament, and all the for- 
mer agitation brought again into existence, 
since the discretionary power to admit him 
vanished with that single oath. So long 
as the scheme of 1858 remained, there 
would always be a disposition in the House 
of Commons to amend it, and Bills might 
reach the House of Lords which they were 
not inclined to accept. In 1860 this had 
happened. But far more grave was the 
objection that debates in the House of 
Commons may occur at any moment on the 
Standing Order by which the Jewish mem- 
bers were admitted. And they inevitably 
would arise if parties happened to be evenly 
divided, For the last twenty years we had 
not seen the results of a contention between 
two parties of equal strength and equal 
aspiration. Let any one recall the close of 
Sir R. Walpole’s Government about 1740, 
when the sick and dying were brought 
down to the floor of the House of Com- 
mons to divide, and ask himself whether at 
such moments no attempt would have been 
madetorescinda Standing Order which gave 
half a dozen votes to one party or the other. 
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Let any one recall the time when Mr. Pitt 
came in a second time about 1805, when, 
on the impeachment of Lord Melville, 216 
voted for, and 216 against him, and the 
Speaker took a quarter of an hour to de- 
cide his casting vote; and consider whether at 
the beginning of the Parliament no attempt 
would have been made to rescind a Stand- 
ing Order which might give to Opposition 
or to Government the triumph each was 
eagerly pursuing. Or, if those illustra- 
tions were too distant, let any one recall the 
latter years of Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment, when power turned on a majority of 
two or three, and ask himself whether at 
that time the Standing Order would not 
have been questioned by whichever party 
it might injure. Whenever, therefore, a 
condition always possible arose, the whole 
question would revive which in 1858 men 
felt so anxious to get rid of. It would be 
admitted on these grounds that the legisla- 
tion of that year required to be amended. 
On what principle, however, was a juster 
settlement attainable? He (Lord Campbell) 
was anxious to repudiate the principle which 
belonged to the Bill of 1858 when it first 
left the Commons, and was first presented 
to their Lordships. A profession of Chris- 
tianity appended to the oath clearly had no 
value, unless universal in the obligation to 
subscribe to it. It could not be a test if 
those who disbelieved in Christianity were 
exempted from the action it would have 
upon them ; nor could it stamp the character 
and colour of that faith upon Parliament, 
when only taken by a portion. On the 
contrary, in such a case it would exhibit 
and define the fact that Parliament, on 
that vital question, was divided. So far 
from adding a new sanction to, it dispa- 
raged to some extent the daily service by 
which, in both Houses, business was pre- 
ceded —revealing, with the precision and 
authority of law, the fact that a class of 
Members differed from the faith implied in 
such a mode of worship. They were thus 
naturally led to the alternative—namely, 
that the oaths should be so framed as to be 
available for all whom the law admitted into 
Parliament, and no necessity exist for the 
exemptions or the privileges by which a 
section was enabled to avoid the forms im- 
posed on the remainder of the Legislature. 
[ The noble Lord then discussed the different 
forms in which that principle was applicable. | 
The oath of 1829, sana toe Roman Catho- 
lies, contained no phrases or positions which 
could debar the Protestant or Jewish Mem- 
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bers from subscribing to it. If adopted ay 
the single oath, religious lines of demarea. 
tion would vanish from the Legislature, Ip 
the judgment of Lord John Russell, as ey. 
pressed in 1858, they ought to do so. The 
oath of 1829, however, was modern in its 
character—and the value of such forms 
depended in some degree on their duration 
and antiquity. The Roman Consul, who, 
when Corinth fell into his power, and when 
rare and valuable sculpture had to be trans. 
mitted to his country, explained to the con. 
tractors for its passage, that should damage 
take place, new figures would be rigorously 
called for, illustrated the type of intellect 
which overlooks a vital truth — namely, 
that no modern form of words can have 
the solemnity and dignity of those which 
have already linked ages, generations, Par- 
liaments together. The proposition he had 
ventured to embody in the Bill was, leaving 
the oath of abjuration in the grave to which 
it had been sentenced, to re-enact the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy to supersede 
that of 1858. These oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy were established in the first 
Act of William and Mary ; again in the 
8th Act of William and Mary ; again in 
the Bill of Rights, meant as an eternal 
monument of freedom—were never altered 
or disturbed till 1858, were then altered 
and disturbed for no purpose except to re- 
move the complication on the Jewish ques- 
tion which existed. The complication which 
yet remains will disappear if we re-enact 
them. They are known to be available for 
all Members of the Legislature, whether 
Protestant or Jewish, and Roman Catho- 
lies will still continue to subscribe the oath 
of 1829. [Lord Campbell then referred to 
a Bill which Lord Lyndhurst had intro- 
duced in 1855 to repeal the oath of ab- 
juration, and which, had it been carried, 
would have led to the exact position which 
his Bill designed to accomplish.] He had 
the shelter, therefore, of that venerable 
Lord, as well as of the Bill of Rights and 
the innumerable Parliaments in which the 
oaths he wished to re-enact had been ac- 
cepted. The clauses were so framed as 
to supersede the oath of 1858, to revive 
the oaths he had referred to, and to 
maintain in the House of Lords its in- 
disputable right to determine upon which 
Testament oaths should be administered, 
so that no Jewish Peer could take his seat 
in that House without their formal sanction, 
should the Crown ever give existence to 








the question, While, therefore, the posi- 
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tion of the House of Lords would be un- 
altered and inviolate, and no member of the 
Jewish faith, without its fiat, could ever 
mingle in its councils —the difficulties 
which still arise from the imperfect system 
of 1858 would pass away ; no collision on 
the oaths could take place between the 
Houses ; no debates on the Standing Order 
could arise in the Commons ; the anomalous 
and unbecoming demareation of the Legis- 
Jature into the adherents and the opponents 
of our faith would be avoided ; and the 
solemnities intended to be permanent in 
the Bill of Rights would be restored. But, 
if such a mode of acting does not seem to 
be desirable, I appeal to the present, to 
the late Government, and that right rev. 
Bench which has so clear a right to influence 
the question, that they may gradually ma- 
ture a safer and a happier solution. Two 
things seem to be indisputable, that the 
legislation of 1858 cannot be accepted as 
enduring ; and that nothing would tend 
more to the dignity and credit of the House 
of Lords, clouded in the eyes of some by 
their long, although sincere, resistance to 
the claims of Baron Rothschild, and also 
by the form in which that resistance 
ended, than that the settlement we still 
require should be accomplished by their 
labour. The noble and learned Lord 
then presented— 

“A Bill to substitute the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy as enacted in an Act passed in 
the Second Session of Parliament in the First and 
Second Years of King William and Queen Mary in- 
stead of the Oaths now required to be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Subjects other than Roman Catholics.” 


Eart GRANVILLE said, there could 
be no doubt that it was desirable to have 
the words of an oath as clear and plain as 
possible, and it was impossible to defend 
the working of the existing oaths. As, how- 
ever, he had not read the oath proposed in 
the Bill of his noble Friend, he could not give 
an opinion upon it. There was, however, 
no particular inconvenience experienced at 
present, and he did not see any great ad- 
vantage in discussing the matter. He would 
suggest to his noble Friend to ascertain 
whether there was a reasonable chance of 
his having a majority before he moved the 
second reading ; for there would be no ad- 
vantage in moving in the matter of these 
oaths unless there was reasonable ground 
o* expecting that legislation would fol- 
iow. 

Tue Ear or DERBY said, he under- 
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his intention to proceed with the Bill this 


Session. 
Lorp CAMPBELL: Hear, hear! 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed, (No. 
150.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, 
RESOLUTION MOVED. 


Lorp EBURY rose to call the Atten- 
tion of the House to the Distinction 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers in the Distribution of the Common 
Fund between Benefices in public and in 
private Patronage; and to move to re- 
solve, That, in the Opinion of the House, 
the Necessity of the Case and not the 
Incidents of Patronage, should be their 
main Consideration, as laid down by the 
directing Statute. The noble Lord said, 
that in bringing this matter before their 
Lordships, he would first of all give a 
brief outline of the circumstances that 
had led to the present position of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, The Commis- 
sion had been originally constituted by 
an Act of Parliament, which passed about 
twenty-five years ago. Various functions 
were by that Act intrusted to the Com- 
missioners; and in 1858 the powers of 
the Church Building Commissioners were 
transferred to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. At the present time this Commis- 
sion had to take notice of about seventy 
Acts of Parliament. The Commissioners 
had a revenue of about £200,000 a year, 
with a floating balance of £200,000. No 
doubt the Commission existed, and for a 
long period had existed, only by con- 
tinuance Acts; but any one who looked 
at the circumstances must be convinced 
that it would be for many years one of 
the great public Departments of the coun- 
try, if it did not eventually become en- 
tirely permanent. There was reason for 
exercising great vigilance with regard to 
this subject. One of the difficulties which 
had to be encountered in dealing with this 
subject was, that as no one knew what the 
Commissioners were doing until the act 
was accomplished, any one who took objec- 
tions to them had the appearance, and was 
sometimes charged with the intention, of 
moving a vote of censure upon them. 
Another difficulty in the way of a fair 
discussion of the question was this—that 
most of the leading men in both Houses 
either were now, or had been, Members 


Commissioners. 
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did not appear to know much of what 
passed in the Commission, yet somehow 
or other they seemed to think themselves 
bound by the decisions which it came to. 
For example, he had taken his grievance 
to the noble Earl below him (Earl Gran- 
ville), who told him that he was one of 
the Commissioners, felt bound by their 
acts, and nrust decline to receive his pro- 
position. Then he went to the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby), with whom 
he was somewhat more successful ; for 
although he did not receive any great 
promise of support, the noble Earl said, 
that when the proper time came, he was 
willing to hear what could be said on the 
subject. The fund to which his Motion 
related was originally of two kinds — the 
episcopal and the common fund; but the 
former merged into the latter, and it was 
the administration of the common fund 
with which they now had to deal. The 
3 & 4 Vict., c. 113, by which the Com- 
mission was constituted, enacted (section 
67), that if any surplus remained after 
keeping up the estates of the right rev. 
prelates, and paying the stipends of the 
canons and prebendaries, it should be 
applied in making additional provision for 
the cure of souls in parishes where such 
assistance was most required. With re- 
gard to monies arising from tithes, how- 
ever, it was enacted, that whether there 
was a surplus or not, they must be 
answerable for local claims, and must go 
to add to the stipends of clergymen in 
the district whence the tithes arose. With 
regard to benefices patronage to which 
was in public hands, the Commissioners 
had been somewhat inconsistent. For 
some time they made arvgmentations with- 
out any equivalent at all; at other times 
they required from the persons having 
the disposal of those benefices an equi- 
valent for the assistance bestowed ; but 
in the ease of benefices in the hands of 
private patrons, there had been a uni- 
formity of injustice, for the Commission- 
ers had never given anything in the way 
of augmentation without exacting an equi- 
valent from the patron, or some one in- 
terested in the advowson. Considering 
that this had been the practice of the 
Commissioners for a great many years, 
their Lordships would, no doubt, be sur- 
prised that this subject had never been 
brought forward until now. The reason 
was, however, a good one. When the 
Keclesiastical Commission was originally 
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constituted, great hopes were entertained 
that there would shortly arise, from the 
suspended canonries and other sources of 
income, a large surplus for division amo 

the poorer livings. But this did not tury 
out to be the case, for, with the exception 
of a few augmentations between 1849 
and 1844, there was no real surplus up. 
til 1856. Sinee then the surplus had 
increased largely ; for, whereas in 1856 it 
amounted to £5,000, it rose to £100,000 
in 1862. The Commissioners had this 
year introduced a rule, in reference to a 
certain class of livings, which had given 
rise to much dissatisfaction. They had 
determined, where the population was 
above 10,000, to raise the stipends of 
all the incumbents of such benefices to 
£300 a year. They proposed this with 
regard to livings at the disposal of pub- 
lie patrons ; but in the case of livings 
in the hands of private patrons, what- 
ever the population might be, they de- 
clined to augment the stipend without an 
equivalent. This had given rise to a great 
deal of murmuring, and some of the clergy 
aggrieved had requested him to bring 
the case before their Lordships. Now, 
there was nothing in the nature of private 
patronage itself, referred to in the Act of 
Parliament regulating the distribution of 
this fund, nor in any external cireumstances 
whatever, which justified the principle 
adopted by the Commissioners. As to pri- 
vate patronage, it was unnecessary to saya 
word ; for when the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack lately proposed to transfer 
from public to private patrons some hun- 
dreds of benefices, their Lordships received 
the proposal almost with acclamation ; nor 
had he ever heard that private patronage 
was at all worse administered than public 
patronage. The statistics of the case, 
deducting all livings the presentations to 
which were alternately in public and in prr 
vate hands, showed there were in the patron- 
age of private individuals in England and 
Wales about 6,000 livings, all of which 
were placed under disability by the rule he 
had mentioned. Let them take the popu- 
lation. The Commissioners proposed to 
raise the stipends to £300 a year where the 
population was more than 10,000, Of the 
livings in private patronage there were 
no fewer than 20 with more than 10, 

inhabitants, and less than £300 a year; 
and of these 20, 2 had more than 20,000, 
and 1 over 30,000 population. These 
livings had an aggregate population ex- 
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eeeding that of several of the dioceses in 
England, and the average income was £147 
a year each ; and seven were without par- 
sonage houses. Yet, by the rule of the 
Commissioners, these livings were not to 
receive a single farthing of the proposed 
addition, unless they found the means of 
offering an equivalent—an offer which 
was absolutely worthless under the cireum- 
stances. He would go lower, There were 
38 incumbencies in the hands of private 
patrons, where the population was over 
5,000 and under 10,000; 16 of these were 
without parsonage houses ; and the average 
income was £124. Many of the livings 
which he referred to, where the population 
was over 10,000, were among the poorest 
and most distressed districts in the east of 
London, and the aggregate population was 
very large. His Motion did not go to 
the extent of binding the Commissioners 
in all cases, nor would it prevent them, 
in exceptional cases, from requiring com- 
pliance with any terms they might think 
it right to impose. There had been very 
great munificence, on the part of pri- 
vate individuals, in founding and endow- 
ing churches. Some of these instances 
were well known to their Lordships. In 
these cases the disability imposed by the 
rule of the Commissioners would act very 
injuriously. The Earl of Aberdeen had, 
at the cost of £10,000 or £12,000, built, 
and to some extent endowed a church in 
the populous district of St. George-in- 
the-East. The right of nomination was, 
of course, vested in the noble Earl ; and if 
the incumbent applied to the Keclesiastial 
Commissioners to make a grant in aid of 
the endowment, he would be told that they 
could not do so unless the patron would 
contribute a further sum in addition to the 
£10,000 or £12,000 he had already ex- 
pended ; but if he were inclined to pay 
more money, the Commissioners would 
grant a sum equal to the further amount 
contributed by the patron. In another 
ease, where a gentleman had paid between 
£4,000 and £5,000 to form a district, the 
great tithes of the parish would soon come 
into the possession of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; but, according to the pre- 
sent rules, no portion could be allotted to 
the district. He did not mean to make 
any attack upon the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. That body had been exposed to 
many and serious attacks ; but, having sat 
upon two Committees—one in that House, 
and one in the House of Commons—to in- 
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quire into the conduct and management of 
the Commission, he was bound to say, that 
although in his opinion they had made a 
few mistakes and probably perpetrated a 
few jobs, yet, upon the whole, considering 
the extent of their transactions and the 
novelty of many of the cases upon which 
they had to adjudicate, the Commission- 
ers had administered the trust committed 
to them with fidelity and suecess, If, how- 
ever, it could be shown that he had not 
overstated the hardships arising from the 
existing rules for the administration of this 
fund, he hoped their Lordships would assent 
to the Motion which he proposed. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving to resolve, 

“ That, in the opinion of the House, the Neces- 
sity of the Case, and not the Incidents of Patron- 
age should be the main Consideration of the Ec- 


clesiastical Commissioners, as laid down by the 
directing Statute.” 


Toe Eart or CHICHESTER said, 
that when his noble Friend commenced his 
address by calling attention to the import- 
ance of watching over the proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he must 
have forgotten that their proceedings had 
been investigated by Parliament on several 
occasions, and that the results, upon the 
whole, had, he believed, been satisfactory. 
He should not think it his duty to enter 
upon this occasion into details, nor need 
he refer to the special cases which had 
been mentioned, as the noble Lord had not 
given notice of his intention to bring them 
forward. The best mode of meeting the 
remarks of the noble Lord would, perhaps, 
be to refer their Lordships to the Acts of 
Parliament governing and prescribing the 
conduct of the Commissioners and to their 
practice under those Acts ; and he thought 
he could show that the distribution of those 
funds by the Commissioners had been in 
accordance with those enactments, and 
was not materially at variance with the 
course suggested by the noble Lord— 
namely, that in the distribution the wants 
of the assisted districts had been consider- 
ed, and that there had been no question 
of patronage. The original Act 3 & 4 
Vict., c. 113, directed the formation of a 
common fund, to be applied in making 
additional provision for the eure of souls 
in parishes where such assistance was 
most needed, and in such manner as the 
Commissioners should deem most con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church. The mode was left to the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners. Then there 
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was a proviso, that in dealing with rents 
or tithes, due consideration should be 
given to the wants and circumstances of 
the parish or district whence such rents or 
tithes were drawn; and by a subsequent 
Act that provision was extended to all 
property whatsoever. There was an ex- 
ception to that Act which enabled the 
Commissioners, if they thought fit, in places 
where there were large masses of the 
population, collected for the purposes of 
mining, to make temporary grants to meet 
benefactions. A Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House in 1858, appointed to ex- 
amine into the state of spiritual destitution 
unhappily existing throughout the country, 
had inquired, among other things, into the 
administration of the common fund by the 
Commissioners ; and in their Report the 
Committee stated that they were of opinion 
that the principle already applied to tithe 
ought to be extended to property of other 
descriptions, and that where there was a 
large population to be provided for they 
should have the first claim. It appeared 
to them, therefore, that the law should be 
so amended as to direct the Commissioners 
to deal with the property in question on 
that principle, so far as it could be done 
with the charges and obligation created 
by Parliament or already incurred by the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners. In making 
this recommendation, the Committee as- 
sumed that on all occasions, except those 
of extreme destitution, the grants of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should only 
be made on condition of their being met by 
private benefactions in the manner after 
described ; and the closing paragraph of 
the Report expressed a very strong opinion 
of the obligation which rested on the 
wealthy members of the community be- 
longing to the Church of England to meet 
the grants made by the Commissioners in 
behalf of the spiritual destitution prevail- 
ing throughout England, which was so 
great that it was impossible it should be 
provided for without voluntary aid. He 
had now to state what had been the prac- 
tice of the Commissioners in carrying out 
these enactments. The Feport of the 
Commission which had been laid on the 
table this Session stated that the total 
number of benefices and districts augment- 
ed and endowed by the Commissioners 
amounted to 1,438, and the total permanent 
charge in respect of benefactions exceeded 
the sum of £107,000 per annum ; in addi- 
tion to this the Commissioners had annexed 


The Earl of Chichester 
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to livings tithe rent-charges of the valu 
to £11,000 per annum. The Report alo 
stated, that with a view to the further relief 
of spiritual destitution, the Commissioners 
had determined during the current year, 
first, to appropriate a capital sum of 
£100,000 to meet benefactions already 
offered in accordance with their views 
published in Februrary 1862 ; secondly, 
to discharge those of the local claims pro. 
posed in the last Report to be immediately 
dealt with, which the £20,000 per anoum 
then voted did not suffice to meet ; thirdly, 
to augment, unconditionally, so as to raise to 
£300, the income of all benefices under 
public patronage where the population was 
not less than 10,000, except such as were 
subject to special legislative provision; 
and fourthly, to augment the income of 
all benefices in private patronage having 
a like population to a like amount, on 
condition that one half of the sum re 
quired for such augmentation should be 
provided from non-ecclesiastical sourees, 
That was the course which had been 
taken by the Commissioners this year; 
and considering the Acts of Parliament 
he had quoted, and the Report of the 
Committee of their Lordships’ House to 
which he had referred, he did not think 
the Commissioners could have done other- 
wise. With regard to livings having a 
population of 10,000 souls, it was deter- 
mined by the Board that the grants 
should not this year exceed £10,000 or 
£12,000 a year. The Commissioners 
thought the livings in public patronage had 
the first claim; and though it was quite 
true that some of those in private patron- 
age equally required augmentation, he 
thought the Commissioners were quite jus- 
tified in requiring, at all events during the 
first year, that some attempt should be 
made in such eases to obtain subscriptions 
of a private character in order to meet their 
grants. Some of the large livings in the east 
of London might be cases of very great hard- 
ship, and some of them had the misfortune, 
if such it was, to be in private patronage. 
It might be expedient that the Commis- 
sioners should, in a future year, consider 
such cases, and if necessary—if they should 
see that there was no probability of private 
benefactions being forthcoming—it would 
be quite competent to make unconditional 
grants to those livings ; indeed, such & 
proposal was before the Board, and there 
was no reason to suppose that any objec- 


tion would be made to it on the part of the 
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Commissioners. There was the other form 
of augmentation under the Act of Parlia- 
ment by temporary grants, which were 
made whenever any one was able to meet 
the grant by corresponding subscriptions ; 
these grants, however, were limited to 
mining districts, and were not numerous. 
The only remaining mode of distributing 
the common fund was by augmenting 
livings from the annual grant of the capi- 
tal sum of £100,000, during the present 
and preceding year, in conformity not with 
any restriction of Parliament, but with the 
frequently - expressed opinion of Commit- 
tees, to meet benefactions of a correspond- 
ing amount. Provided the necessary sum 
was subscribed to meet the grant of the 
Commissioners, the grant-was made with- 
out any question as to whether the patron- 
age was private or public. In review- 
ing the course which the Commission- 
ers had taken in this respect, he did not 
see how they could have acted otherwise, 
consistently with the express enactments 
and declared opinions of Parliament. With 
regard to the words of his noble Friend's 
Motion, although with regard to livings in 
private patronage they did usually make 
provision that some contribution should be 
made to meet the grant, yet he thought 
iteould be shown that the Commissioners 
had done substantially what those words 
seemed to suggest—because in measur- 
ing the extent of any claim and the real 
urgency of the cases which came before 
them, the smallness of the income and the 
largeness of the population were the only 
elements to which they attached import- 
ance. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, he must con- 
gratulate his noble Friend who had made 
this Motion, on the success he had already 
achieved ; for, as he understood, a right rev. 
Prelate who had left the House had given 
notice which would enable the Commis- 
sioners to carry out very fully that which 
his noble Friend wished to effect. That 
proceeding, on the part of the right rev. 
Prelate, had perhaps been expedited by his 
noble Friend’s notice. [The Earl of Cut- 
CHESTER: No; it preceded it.] He believed 
that the greatest possible vigilance ought to 
be exercised by Parliament over this Com- 
mission ; because, being a very numerous 
body, it did not act under the same sense of 
responsibility as it would feel if reduced 
within working limits. The fewer men there 
Were to carry on the business of a large 
establishment like that, the more keenly 
would its administrators be alive to their 
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responsibility to Parliament, and the greater 
would be the security for good management, 
He could not comprehend why the working 
of the Commission was so extremely costly 
as it now was. He had taken the best 
means in his power of investigating the 
accounts laid before Parliament, and he must 
say that they most fully answered their 
purpose. They gave an enormous quan- 
tity of figures, and there was the greatest 
possible difficulty in understanding what 
the results of those figures were. When, 
therefore, he said that, so far as he could 
understand, the management of the estates 
was so much per cent, he might be as far 
wrong as possible. But taking the totals 
according to the papers on the table, he 
found that the expenses of managing this 
enormous property amounted to something 
like 20 per cent of the income. The larger 
the property, the less ought to be the per- 
centage for management; and therefore, 
he repeated, he could not understand why, 
in this case, the expenses of management 
should be apparently so enormous. There 
were very heavy charges for surveyors, 
accountants, lawyers, and the clerks of the 
establishment; and he thought that a great 
part of that outlay must be caused by a 
needless multiplicity of letters, by valuations 
and re-valuations, and other things which 
might as well be done without. If this 
enormous expenditure was necessary, there 
was an important question which, in his 
opinion, Parliament ought to entertain— 
namely, whether it was expedient that this 
property should be held in the hands in 
which it now was, and whether a great 
portion of it, scattered in all parts of the 
country, ought not perhaps to be realized. 
He believed it might in many cases be 
consolidated with great advantage, so as to 
insure to our poorer and most neglected 
districts that every farthing which the 
estates could yield should be applied for 
their spiritual benefit, without any waste 
or improper expenses of management. As, 
however, there was an inquiry going on in 
the other House of Parliament in relation 
to these matters, and after the assurance 
which had been held out that the subject 
of this Motion would receive consideration 
from the Commission, he did not see that 
any good would be done by dividing the 
House on the present occasion; and he 
would therefore suggest that his noble 
Friend should not press his Resolution. No 
one would venture now to defend the holding 
of a plurality of livings ; but the insuffi- 
eiency of endowment arose to some extent 
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from the abolition of that practice, and 
there were cases in which the want at 
present felt might be met by the union of 
benefices adjacent, where there were very 
small populations. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
his noble Friend had stated that the cost 
of management of the Commission amount- 
ed to 20 per cent of the income ; but it 
must be borne in mind that this percent- 
age included the cost of buying and selling 
large estates, for every year the Commis- 
sioners had hundreds of thousands of pounds 
worth of property passing through their 
hands ; and this, of course, involved an en- 
ormous expense for surveyors’ and other 
charges. He believed that it would be 
found, on a better examination of the ac- 
counts, that the ordinary expense of ma- 
nagement of the estates in the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was about 
4 per cent—certainly not 20 per cent. The 
Commissioners were men the most conver- 
sant in these affairs, and had the most ab- 
solute control over them; and from the 
statements that had been laid before the 
public he had been led to the conclusion 
that the greatest economy was observed in 
the arrangements. With respect to the 
specific Motion of his noble Friend, he (the 
Earl of Harrowby) confessed that in prin- 
ciple he was completely with him, though 
he admitted that there was something to 
be said on the other side. There were calls 
enough of various kinds to swallow up all 
their resources. It must be admitted that 
these grants were often rendered of great 
avail as supplementary to other funds—for 
instance, where a sum was sought to be 
raised for church extension, a sum perhaps 
of £100 was raised in a parish, which was 
perhaps supplemented by £200 from the 
rural deanery ; this, again, would be in- 
creased by a grant from the Church Build- 
ing Society ; and then came in the aid of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the 
shape of a grant, most valuable aid being 
thus afforded at the time when it was most 
anxiously needed. 


After a few words from Lord Esury in 
reply, 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL—(No. 146.) 
THIRD READING, 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) with 
the Amendments. 
Lord Portman 





An Amendment moved, at the end of 
Clause 3 to add the words “‘ No Ministe 
shall be appointed under this Act for 
Prison in which there is not a chaplain of 
the Established Church: ” (The Lord 
Polwarth.) 

Motion agreed to ; Words added. 


Another Amendment moved, at the end 
of Clause 4 to add the words “and no 
Minister shall be permitted to attend or 
visit any Prisoner belonging to any reli- 
gious Persuasion differing from that to 
which such Minister belongs:” (The Earl 
of Belmore.) 


Motion agreed to ; Words added, 


Another Amendment proposed, in Clause 
5 to omit all the words after (‘* Fourteen 
Days’) to the end of the Clause: (The 
Lord Redesdale.) 

Motion negatived, 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


VOLUNTEERS BILL—(No. 140.) 
SECOND READING, 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON rose to 
move the second reading of this Bill, and 
said, that the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
state and condition of the Volunteer Foree, 
rendered necessary by some of its recom- 
mendations certain changes of the law; 
and when the preparation of the Bill came 
under the consideration of his right hon. 
Friend the late Sir George Lewis, it ap 
peared to him to be desirable to consolidate 
and bring into one statute the existing law 
which regulated the Volunteer Force. The 
principal provisions of the Bill were, there- 
fore, merely a re-enactment of the existing 
law. The principle was observed of mak- 
ing no material change, but retaining the 
same arrangements under which a force of 
160,000 men had been enrolled ; because 
it was felt that it would be very inexpedient 
to make any important change in the con 
ditions of their service. In the first place, 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, the Bill altered the 
terms upon which the Volunteer was to be- 
come ‘efficient’ as it was called in this 
Bill, or “* effective ”’ as it was called in the 
old Act. Under the old Act the simple 
condition was, that the Volunteer should 
have attended drill a certain number of 
times. The Royal Commissioners recom 
mended, that as a grant was to be made by 
Parliament in aid of the funds of the 
Volunteers, a higher degree of efficiency 
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should be required, and a greater security 
for efficiency obtained than was involved in 
mere attendances at drill. But as those 
requirements would enter into minute de- 
tails, it was thought better to take power 
to define those details by Orders in Coun- 
cil, instead of embodying them in the 
clauses of the Bill itself. 1t was, however, 
rovided that the proposed Orders in Coun- 
cil should be made known in sufficient time 
previous to their coming into operation to 
enable either House of Parliament to ex- 
press an opinion on them. Another clause 
to which he would direct their Lordships’ 
attention was that which recognised the 
system of administrative battalions or regi- 
ments formed of two or more different 
corps. It was also proposed to clear up 
the doubts which existed under the present 
law.as to the complete applicability of the 
Mutiny Act to the adjutants and sergeants 
who formed the permanent staff of Volun- 
teer corps, and one of the clauses in the 
Bill declared them subject to the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act, and provided machinery 
for enforeing its provisions. Power was also 
taken in the Bill to enable Volunteers to ac- 
quire land for rifle ranges wherever it was 
necessary. These were the principal new 
provisions of the Bill. Some objections had 
been taken to provisions in the Bill which 
were simple re-enactments of the existing 
law; but, on the whole, the Government had 
thought it wiser not to alter the conditions 
on which the Volunteers had originally 
taken service ; but he should be happy, 
when the Bill was in Committee, to con- 
sider any alterations that might be pro- 
posed. He was happy to say that the 
latest Reports received at the War Office 
with regard to the condition of this force 
were most satisfactory. A slight diminu- 
tion in numbers had taken place at the end 
of last year, the causes of which were 
inquired into, and pointed out in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commissioners; but it 
was to be hoped that the measures which 
had been adopted on the recommendation 
of the Commissioners would check that 
diminution, and that the provisions of this 
Bill would place the foree on a sound basis, 
and maintain it in a high state of efficiency, 
not as the substitute but the supplement of 
the regular army. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 


Tae Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
he did not rise to oppose the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill. But he 
cauld not help observing that the 35th 








clause gave most arbitrary powers for the’ 
acquisition of rifle ranges. By that clause’ 
ground for ranges could be taken on the 
certificate of the Lord Lieutenant of the. 
county, “‘ that it is fit and proper that the 
land should be taken compulsorily for the 
purpose.” It was manifest that private 
individuals might by that means be exposed 
to considerable inconvenience. It was true 
that parks, gardens, and ornamental 
grounds were exempted from the operation 
of the clause. But it was not clearly set 
forth what was to be considered a park or 
ornamental ground. He trusted that the 
clause would be so framed in Committee 
that no doubt could exist upon that point. 

Viscount HARDINGE expressed his 
approval of the clause by which the number 
of days for drill was to be fixed by an Or- 
der in Council, and not by the Act itself ; 
and also of the clause giving the command- 
ing officer a power of dismissal. He be- 
lieved that without such a power the disci- 
pline of the foree could not be maintained. 
It had been suggested that courts of in- 
quiry should be substituted in that case 
for the judgment of the commanding officer. 
But it should be remembered that the 
courts of inquiry were not judicial tribu- 
nals, and that witnesses could not be sworn 
on oath by them. Besides, it would, he 
thought, be very injudicious to give to 
Volunteer officers, who were not, gene- 
rally speaking, acquainted with military 
law, the power of settling such questions 
by courts of inquiry. 

Viscount MELVILLE also strongly ob- 
jected to the very arbitrary powers given 
by the 35th olause, for taking land for 
rifle ranges against the will of the owners. 

Lorpv TRURO said, that although there 
were a few provisions in the Bill which he 
wished to see amended, he believed that 
it would, on the whole, give considerable 
satisfaction to the Volunteers. He doubted 
the policy of placing sergeant instructors 
under the Mutiny Act, and he was afraid 
that under such an arrangement the Volun- 
teers would lose the services of many valu- 
able men. He confessed that he approved of 
the provision continuing to the command- 
ing officers the power of dismissal which 
they had hitherto possessed. Up to the 
present time, there did not appear to have 
been any abuse of that power on the part 
of commanding officers; and he saw no 
reason to apprehend that they would hence- 
forward transgress the limits of discretion 
and moderation, acting as they did under 
the control of public opinion, and a judge 
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ment which hitherto appeared to have been 
carefully exercised. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 22, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — New Warr Issurp — For Ber- 
wick-on-T'weed, v. Charles William Gordon, 
esquire, deceased. 

Puauic Bitts— First emi toting (Ireland)* 
[Bill 178]; Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
Amendment * [ Bill 179] ; Midwifery *[ Bill 180]; 
Poisoning * [ Bill 181]; Duchy of Cornwall Ma- 
nagement (1863) (Lords) * [Bill 182). 

Second : eaegiines Security * [Bill 126], de- 
erred. 

Po ac. &c. Dioceses (Lords) * [Bill 
143]; Passengers Act Amendment [Bill 133]; 
Thames Embankment (South Side), on re-com- 
mittal ; Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity* [Bill 160); 
Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161]; Inclosure (No. 
2)* [Bill 167]; Poor Removal (No. 2) [Mr. 
Herbert] [Bill 96]—nk. P. 

Report—London, &c. Dioceses* ; Passengers Act 
Amendment ; Thames Embankment (South 
Side) ; Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity * ; Ruthin 
Charities * ; Inclosure (No. 2)*. 

Considered as amended—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation [Bill 148]; Land Drainage (Pro- 
visional Orders * [Bill 173]. 

Third Reading—Mutiny (East India) Act Re- 
peal * [Bill 166] ; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No, 2)* [Bill 165]. 


LONDON (CITY) TRAFFIC REGULATION 
BILL [Lords]}—SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sim JOHN SHELLEY moved— 

“That in the case of the London (City) Traffic 
Regulation Bill Standing Order 185 be suspended, 
and that the said Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Fifteen Members, of whom Ten 
shall be nominated by the House and Five by the 
Committee of Selection,” 
The hon. Member said that the Corpora- 
tion at present enjoyed substantially the 
same powers which were found sufficient 
for the regulation of traffic at the West 
End, and he believed that great incon- 
venience would result from assenting to 
the Bill in its premature shape. Except 
by passing under that absurdity, Temple 
Bar, it was impossible now to know when 
a man entered and when he left the City 
limits. A waggon laden with scaffold 
poles would be at liberty to pass down 


Lord Truro 
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three-fourths of Chancery Lane ; but when 
it touched the City bounds, it would bg 
stopped—it could not be turned roupg 
without breaking all the windows ; so there 
it would have to remain till such hour as 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation thought 
fit to let it proceed. He maintained tha 
the Bill affected the public traffic of the 
metropolis quite as much as it did the 
private traffic of the City, and ought 
therefore to be referred to a tribunal be. 
fore which the interests of the metropolis 
generally could be represented. He hoped 
his Motion would meet with no opposi- 
tion; but in case there should be an 
hon. Member who was a stickler for Stand. 
ing Orders, he begged to state that there 
was a direct precedent for his Motion in 
the year 1839, when Sir Robert Peel, at 
the instance of Mr. Hawes, then Member 
for Lambeth, consented to refer the City 
Police Bill, after it had been read a second 
time, to a Committee of fifteen. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS seconded 
the Motion, and hoped that there would 
be ample discussion before the Bill passed 
into law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the Cor. 
poration wished to leave this matter en- 
tirely in the hands of the House. They 
had no desire to enter into a course of 
legislation on this subject, and would be 
perfectly satisfied if they were permitted 
the free exercise of the powers they al- 
ready possessed. As the evil which the 
Bill was intended to remedy was increasing 
every day, he trusted that the result of 
sending the Bill upstairs would not be to 
postpone it until next Session. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN did not 
think that his hon. Friend (Sir John 
Shelley) had shown any cause for taking 
this Bill out of the category of private 
Bills. He did not think that any reasons 
had been stated why the regular rule of 
the House should be deviated from. It 
was very inconvenient for a Committee, 
constituted of fifteen, to deal with any 
question ; five was a much better number. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY would object to 
a Committee of five. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Bill affected the traffic of the whole of the 
metropolis ; and as it was a measure of a 
special character, a departure from the 
usual practice would be desirable. He 
should therefore vote for the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That, in the case of the London (City) Traffic 
Regulation Bill, Standing Order 185 be suspended, 
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and that the Bill be committed to a Select Com-!on the part of the Government of India, 


mittee of Fifteen Members, of whom Ten shall be 
nominated by the [House and Five by the Com- 
mittee of Selection.—(Sir John Shelley.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 95; Nocs 
100: Majority 5. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
CONTRACT WITH MR. SZERELMEY. 


QUESTION, 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether any Contract has been entered 
into with Mr. Szerelmey to arrest the 
decay of the stone of the New Palace of 
Westminster ; and, if so, under what ad- 
vice the First Commissioner acted in en- 
tering into such further Contract with 
Mr. Szerelmey pending the Report of the 
Commission, which recommended that no- 
thing further be done in the use of the 
process of Mr. Szerelmey ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that there 
was no Contract now pending. There 
was a Contract entered into in 1860, but 
no works were executcd under it since 
1860. 

Sm MORTON PETO: 
force ? 

Mr. COWPER: No, it is not in force. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask, whether there has been any exami- 
nation made of that portion of the stone to 
which the solution has been applied, and 
whether the effect is satisfactory ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the time that had 
elapsed since the application of the process 
referred to was not sufficient to enable 
them to come to any decision upon the 
point. He was, however, inclined to think 
that the Report would be favourable. It 
was, however, too soon to give any opinion 
upon the matter. 


Is it now in 


RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS (INDIA). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What measures have been taken by 
the Government of India for giving effect 
to the Act passed by the Council of the 
Governor General of India, “ to enable the 
Government to divest itself of the manage- 
ment of Religious Endowments ” ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING, in reply, said, the 
Act, which had been very recently passed, 
and which would be laid on the table, gave 
the local Governments full powers to act, 
and did not require any further measures 
VOL. CLXXT. [mrp serres.] 





It was possible, however, that the latter 
might think it advisable to issue instruc- 
tions on the subject. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITIES OF SHIELDS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. INGHAM said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether a Provisional Order is in pre- 
— to transfer the jurisdiction ss to 

ilotage now exercised in the port of 
Shields by the Trinity House of Newcastle, 
to a new Pilotage authority, in compliance 
with the several applications made to the 
Board of Trade by persons interested in 
the Pilotage of the district ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that various suggestions had been made 
by persons interested in the Pilotage of 
the Tyne for effecting a new Pilotage 
jurisdiction. Those suggestions were un- 
der consideration, but at present no Pro- 
visional Order was made; and, from the 
present advanced period, he thought there 
was little chance of the matter being 
settled in time for any confirming Act to 
pass in the present Session. 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, he wished to 
know, whether there will be any objection 
to place the Correspondence relating to 
the Pilotage of the Tyne before the 
House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there 
would be no objection to place the Cor- 
respondence on the table, but many of the 
suggestions were made verbally. 


THE ST, HELENA REGIMENT, 
QUESTION. 


CotonsL VANDELEUR said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Sceretary of 
State for War, Whether there is any in- 
tention of breaking up the St. Helena 
Regiment; and, in that case, how the 
officers and men are to be disposed of ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that it was not intended that the St. 
Helena Regiment should be immediately 
disbanded. But it was intended to be ab- 
sorbed by the gradual draught of the men 
into other regiments. A considerable num- 
ber of the Officers had been already trans- 
ferred toa West India Regiment. 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL-—-COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
28 
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Whether the Court Martial about to be 
held upon Colonel Crawley, of the 6th 
Dragoons, and the consequent inquiry into 
the Court Martial at Mhow upon Pay- 
master Smales, will take place in this 
country? He also wished to know whe- 
ther there is any objection to lay upon 
the table the Report of the Judge Ad- 
vocate upon the case ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, it had been decided that Colo- 
nel Crawley should be reealled to this coun- 
try for the purpose of being tried by eourt 
martial. He regretted he could not pro- 
duce the Report of the Judge Advocate, as 
it was contrary to practice to lay upon the 
table the legal opinion of the Law Advisers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he had an- 
other question to ask with reference to the 
parents of Serjeant Major Lilley. On com- 
ing into the House, he had received a note 
requesting him to ask when the pension 
which has been promised to the father and 
mother of Serjeant Major Lilley will be 
given, as they are now very old, have been 
deprived of their son’s assistance for more 
than a year, and if the pension is not 
granted soon, it will be useless, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he regretted there had been any de- 
lay; but he hoped Serjeant Major Lilley’s 
relatives would receive a communication 
within two or three days. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
know whether there is any precedent for 
holding a court martial in this country for 
an offence which had occurred in India ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not tell whether there was 
any precedent, but he could inform the 
hon. Gentleman that the Judge Advocate 
had been consulted as to the law of the 
ease, and he entirely concurred in the 
course which it was determined to take. 


Ttaly— Commereial 


UNITED STATES—RECRUITING FOR 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask the 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has received from the 
magistrates or police of Leeds a Report 
stating that agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment of America were recruiting in that 
town, and that the men were sent to the 
American Consul at Liverpool; if so, 
whether he will place it and his reply upon 
the table of the House ? 


Mr. Coningham 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm GEORGE GREY replied, that he 
received not long ago a letter from one of 
the magistrates of Leeds, enclosing a com- 
munication made to him by the chief con- 
stable of that town with reference to per. 
sons said to be engaged in recruiting there 
for the Federal Government. That letter 
was submitted to the Solicitor of the Trea. 
sury, with directions that papers should be 
laid before the Law Officers of the Crown, 
in order that they might advise whether 
the evidence was sufficient to require the 
institution of any proceedings with regard 
to it. The papers were still under conside- 
ration, and it would be highly improper to 
make any further statement as yet to the 
House upon the subject. 


INDIA RAILWAY SCHEMES—QUESTION, 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, If 
application has been made, more particularly 
in reference to the Eastern of Bengal and 
Southern of Madras Railway schemes, for 
extension of those projects ; if so, whether 
the applications have been complied with, 
and further guarantees of interest granted, 
payable from the Revenues of British India? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, in reply, that 
the Secretary of State for India in Council 
had offered to guarantee £650,000, at 4] 
per cent, for the completion of a certain 
part of the original project of the Eastern 
of Bengal Railway. The Great Southern 
of India Company had been also permitted 
to complete their original project by con- 
necting their line with the Madras Railway 
ata cost of £500,000—£350,000 to be 
raised in shares at 43 per cent, and the 
remainder on debentures at 44 per cent. 


ITALY—COMMERCIAL TREATY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the gentleman who 
was engaged in negotiating on the part of 
England a Commercial Treaty with Italy 
has returned from Turin without having 
succeeded in his object ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
treaty was not signed; and Mr. Mallet, 
of the Board of Trade, who was sent to 
Turin, had returned to this country, m 
consequence of eertain difficulties arising, 
for the purpose of consulting the President 
of the Board of Trade ; but he trusted that 
those difficulties were not of a nature to 
affect the completion of the treaty. 
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THE KNOUT IN POLAND. 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to make 
a statement with respect to a Question put 
to him the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork (Mr. Scully), 
who asked whether Government had re- 
ceived any information with respect toa 
Proclamation said to have been issued by 
General Mouravieff, that Polish women 
were to be subjected to the knout for wear- 
ing mourning. He stated that no such 
information had been received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and regretted that he 
was not able to give a denial to the report 
which appeared in the public papers. Since 
then a telegraphic message had been receiv- 
ed from St. Petersburg, and the Russian 
Government requested Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to state publicly that no such 
order had been issued. At the same time, 
he was bound to say that the reports which 
Her Majesty’s Government received from 
Poland and Russia tended to confirm in 
many respects the fact that numerous 
eruelties were practised. 


THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE. 
QUESTION. 


Lord ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
toask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any statement, 
official or non-official, has been received at 
the Foreign Office on a grave subject men- 
tioned in the news from America? It was 
stated to be decided by the Prize Courts, 
that if American cruisers captured a vessel 
going from one neutral port to another, and 
if subsequently there were grounds for be- 
lieving that it was going to run the block- 
ade, that vessel might be seized. 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that no such 
news as reported in the public press had 
been, to his knowledge, received by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


POLAND. 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
till after the Notice of Motion on the affairs 
of Poland.” —( Viscount Palmerston.) 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy), to consider whe- 
ther it was a prudent or reasonable oppor- 
unity, in the present extraordinary con- 
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dition of the diplomatic negotiations, to 
bring on a debate about Poland. Notes 
had been sent to the Russian Government 
from all the Powers, and the answers re- 
turned by Russia were of a conciliatory 
nature, which induced further communica- 
tions to be made on the part of the Western 
Powers, On Friday night, the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in 
his place in Parliament, that on last Wed- 
nesday despatehes nearly identical in cha- 
racter had been sent to the Russian Go- 
vernment by three great Powers, and that 
as soon as an answer should be obtained, 
the noble Lord would lay it before Parlia- 
ment; and so anxious was the Foreign 
Minister to comply with the natural impa- 
tience of the House, that he further stated 
that if an early answer did not arrive from 
the Russian Government, a copy of the 
note sent from the English Government 
would be presented to Parliament without 
further delay. He therefore, being as 
solicitous as the hon. Member for the King’s 
County for the interests of the country 
whose cause the hon. Member had so fre- 
quently and ably advocated, asked whether 
the present occasion was not premature for 
the discussion. They knew nothing of the 
six points mentioned in the foreign journals, 
and described as sufficient, when developed, 
to place Poland in a position of lasting 
peace ; and while those transactions were 
pending, discussions in that House might 
prevent further negotiations of that charac- 
ter. He therefore appealed to the hon. 
Member to postpone, until a later period, 
the bringing on of his Motion. 

Mr. KINGLAKE rose to support the re- 
quest of the hon. Member for Northumber- 
land. He thought that the House was not 
in @ position to discuss these transactions, 
and the mode in which the Government 
had conducted them, when the House was 
in absolute ignorance of the last step taken 
by the Government. Under such cireum- 
stances, they could neither criticise nor ad- 
vise. He knew that the Government was 
under a sort of obligation to move that the 
Orders of the Day be postponed until after 
the Motion on Poland ; but the promise of 
the Government on that point did not in 
any way bind the House, and he submitted 
that the present was not the occasion when 
they ought to diseuss the question of Po- 
land. They ought to know what they were 
discussing. It had been his lot on other 
occasions to interpose discussions in the 
midst of pending negotiations, but he 
had always done so when he knew what: 
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those negotiations were and was well ac- 
quainted with the last step of the Govern- 
ment. On the present occasion he must 
acknowledge his entire ignorance of what 
were the contents of the document called 
the ‘ Preliminaries’’ submitted by the 
Government to Russia. If there was one 
feature more conspicuous than another in 
Earl Russell’s administration of Foreign 
Affairs, it was his great readiness to lay 
before Parliament all important papers ; 
and the noble Earl had been so forward 
on the present occasion as to declare not 
only that he would lay all those papers 
connected with the affairs of Poland before 
Parliament the moment an answer arrived 
from Russia, but he had gone the extra- 
ordinary length of stating, that if the Rus- 
sian Government delayed the answer, then, 
without waiting for it, all the papers should 
be presented to Parliament. When they 
knew that the papers were within forty- 
eight hours of being before them, why 
ought they to conduct the discussion in 
the dark? They ought to wait until the 
papers were produced, and they could then 
apply their criticisms to the real facts 
of the case, instead of to hypothetical no- 
tions concerning them. It was possible 
that the interest of one of the high Powers 
would lead her to take a step in the direc- 
tion desired by England, and that before 
the papers were ready they might hear of 
a forward movement on the Galician fron- 
tier. That would afford them a subject 
which they could usefully discuss ; but, at 
the present, he was at a loss to see how the 
proposed discussion could be of any value. 
Mere declamation in favour of Poland they 
had had already, and, in his opinion, they 
had produced a very ill effect on the cause 
of that country. Animated by that zeal 
which they all felt for a people suffering 
such injuries as the Poles, they had press- 
ed the Government to speak out as to their 
intentions, and to say whether they intend- 
ed to act or not; and the result was that 
Lord Russell had elsewhere been driven to 
say that England, for the sake of Poland, 
would not go to war. From that moment 
the power of the Government on behalf of 
Poland was limited. The debate now press- 
ed on the House of Commons would have 
the same effect, and, so far from strength- 
ening, would weaken, as the phrase was, 
the hands of the Government, as the result 
of the discussion in the House of Lords 
had weakened them. It was an unplea- 
sant thing, no doubt, to look forward dubi- 
ously and tremulously, as it were, into the 
Mr. Kinglake 
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future, and to go without light; but to go 
without light, when they knew that the 
Government were ready to supply them 
with the light they wanted within a few 
hours, would be wilfully and intentionally 
to take a step in the dark, and was quite 
inconsistent with the accustomed wisdom 
of the House of Commons. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he could not 
refrain from saying how cordially he en. 
dorsed every word that had fallen from the 
lips of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgwater. The question of Poland 
was one of immense magnitude and import- 
ance, whether with regard to the present 
or tothe future ; but during the ten years 
that he had been a Member of the Ilouse 
he remembered how careful the House had 
ever been, when negotiations were pending 
or in progress, to refrain from uttering any 
expression that could fetter the bands of 
the Executive. When, however, the nego- 
tiations had been completed, the House had 
always been ready to pronounce a fearless 
opinion. He could not help thinking that 
a delay of some weeks in regard to the 
proposed discussion would not be unfavour- 
able to the cause of Poland. Ile could not 
help saying, with all respect and deference 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite, that it 
would reflect credit on the House if, ata 
moment like the present, of great difficulty 
and danger and delicacy, it refrained from 
uttering what he must call a premature 
opinion. 


Question put, “* That the Orders of the 
Day be postponed till after the Notice of 
Motion on the Affairs of Poland ;’’ and 
Mr. Speaker declared that ‘* The Noes 
have it.” 

Whereon several hon. Members (among 
whom the hon. Member for the King’s 
County was emphatically audible) cried 
“The Ayes have it.”” Mr. Speaker again 
put the Question, and declared that in 
his judgment ‘“‘The Noes have it ;’” but 
many hon. Members crying ‘ The Ayes 
have it,” and demanding a division :—The 
House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 165: 
Majority 55. 

Mr. HORSMAN : What has just taken 
place is something so new, so unusual, an 
so irregular in our Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, that I really think, for the character 
of the House, it ought not to pass without 
notice. To put myself right as a question 
of Order, it is my intention to conclude with 
a Motion. The hon. Member for the King’s 
County gives a notice on the question 
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Poland. On Monday last he has the power 
of bringing it on; but he is requested by 
the Government to postpone it, and the 
Government in the face of the House makes 
a compact with him—in the name of the 
House, with the assent of the Louse, with- 
out a single dissentient voice—that if he 
gives up that right, he shall have the op- 
portunity of bringing forward the question 
to-day. In consequence of that compact, 
he foregoes his opportunity ; and to-day, 
when the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, who is the best judge whe- 
ther a discussion will embarrass the Go- 
vernment, comes forward to fulfil his pro- 
mise, hon. Gentlemen get up without notice, 
take the House by surprise, and propose 
that that understanding with the House 
shall be violated. I say that is a surprise 
upon the House—it is a breach of faith 
with the Ilouse—it is a violation of the com- 
pact with the hon. Member for the King’s 
County. There is no notice that any such 
objection will be taken. But the objection 
itself rests upon an ignorance of Parlia- 
mentary law and usage which surprises one 
in the very youngest Member of the House. 
We all know that when there are delicate 
negotiations going on, and when the Go- 
vernment tell us that a Parliamentary 
debate would be injurious to the public 
interests, nothing is so unwise, nothing 
so mischievous, as to raise a desultory 
discussion involving no issue. But the 
usage of Parliament is very different when 
the Government themselves lay papers on 
the table and invite discussion. Are we 
not to read those papers? If we read them, 
are we not to form an opinion on them ? 
If we form an opinion on them, are we not 
to express it? Is it not a fact that the 
diplomatic power of the Government is mul- 
tiplied a hundred-fold by its being known 
that there is a unanimous and earnest pub- 
lic opinion at their back ? On the present 
occasion the Government have with unusual 
promptitude laid papers on the table ; and, 
80 far from deprecating discussion, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
takes a course which I think is as politic 
as it is manly—he even facilitates discus- 
sion by offering the hon. Member for the 
King’s County a day. What do the Gen- 
tlemen behind him now say? They ex- 
claim, “‘ We will not accept the noble Lord’s 
invitation to discuss—we will not criticise 
—Wwe will not eommend—we will not coun- 
sel—and we will not confirm. We wash our 
hands of all responsibility, casting it upon 
the Government, If they fail in what they 
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are doing, then we will censure and punish 
them. If they succeed, then we will praise 
them. But, in the mean time, we will suffer 
them to drift without that Parliamentary 
helm and compass which would assist 
them.” I say such language is an abne- 
gation of our public duty, as cowardly as 
it is unpatriotic. It is unfair to the Go- 
vernment, and it is treasonable to the pub- 
lic interests. Even foreign Governments 
have a right to know what is the public opi- 
nion of England on this question. Some Go- 
vernments have been referred to which, it is 
said, are rather disposed to go forward too 
fast. Others are irresolute and hanging 
back, and there are hon. Gentlemen in this 
House who wish to sereen them. But I 
say Governments abroad as well as Govern- 
ment at home have a right to know how 
far the public opinion of England goes with 
their policy. 1 have a strong opinion that 
if at the time of the Crimean and Italian 
wars this House had not abdicated its 
functions, some of those results we have 
since deplored might have been avoided. 
I say that now, when the Government 
themselves, who are the best judges of 
what is or is not convenient to discuss, do 
not deprecate discussion, when they invite 
discussion and facilitate it, and when in 
order to facilitate it they make a compact 
for giving a day, it is not much for the 
character of the House that that compact 
should be broken by such a surprise as we 
have witnessed to-night. I think we should 
understand exactly what is to be the 
course taken on this question. I appre- 
hend the hon. Member for the King’s 
County will not indefinitely postpone his 
Motion. I apprehend the Government 
themselves will not depart from the un- 
derstanding upon which they got him to 
postpone it last week. Although by a 
surprise the Motion has been postponed 
for the present, I, for one, protest against 
any long postponement. I trust the hon. 
Member will take the first opportunity of 
bringing it forward. Nay, more; what 
has just taken place has been such a sur- 
prise, without notice, that I think the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government will 
probably feel it right to facilitate the dis- 
cussion by giving another day to the hon. 
Member for the King’s County, when I 
hope the opinion of the House will be taken 
more deliberately and after further notice 
than has been the case to-night. With a 


view to put myself right as a matter of 
Order I conclude by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.” 

Viscount ENFIELD : | entirely deny 
the assumption contained in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman), 
that any Member of this House is not at 
liberty to take any course he thinks fit. I 
ean assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
I do not yield even to him in my sincere 
hope that, through the medium of negotia- 
tion, Poland may become free. At the 
same time, I think that to discuss the sub- 
ject prematurely would be unwise and im- 
politic. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that within his recollection he does not 
think any interruption of public business 
such as that of to-night has taken place. 
Allow me to remind him of two occasions 
within my own memory on which precisely 
the same thing happened ; with this excep- 
tion—that on both oceasions the appeals 
made by independent Members were lis- 
tened to by the hon. Gentleman who pro- 
posed to submit Motions to the House on 
questions connected with foreign policy. In 
1855 the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Herts (Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton) had a 
Motion of considerable importance on the 
subject of the Crimean war and the nego- 
tiations then going on. An appeal was 
made to him on the very day the Motion 
was to come on, and he at once withdrew 
it. [Mr. Horsman: Lord Russell resign- 
ed, did he not ?] Again, either last year 
or the year before, on, I think, two ocea- 
sions—certainly on one occasion—the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) con- 
sented to waive an important discussion 
with regard to the Northern and Southern 
States of America, in deference to the 
generally expressed opinion of the House 
that it would be ill-advised to diseuss Ame- 
rican affairs at that time. I contend, that 
when a crisis like this in Poland takes 
place, it is the duty of every Member who 
thinks discussion will be ill-advised to adopt 
the course which the hon. Members for 
Newcastle and Bridgwater have pursued 
to-night. The best confirmation of that 
policy is to be found in the votes of the 
165 Members who constituted the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I did not say it was 
not common for hon. Gentlemen to give 
way when appealed to when negotiations 
are pending. I said, on the contrary, it 
was the invariable usage of the House to 
oso. What l.added was this— that there 
was no instance, when the Government 
themselves had raised no objection, when 


Mr. Horsman 
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they were even willing to facilitate discus. 
sion, of private Members taking the ques- 
tion out of the hands of the Government 
and objecting to a discussion which the 
Government was prepared to permit. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: It seems to 
me that the two cases cited by the noble 
Lord fail in this—that they take no cog. 
nizance of the contract entered into with 
the hon. Member for the King’s County, 
The noble Lord might as well say that be- 
cause a man has consented to forego a 
debt, therefore you are not bound to dis. 
charge any debt you have promised to pay, 
On Monday last the hon. Member for the 
King’s County had a right, of which no 
one could have deprived him, to bring the 
question of Poland before the House. He 
was requested by the leader of the House, 
speaking in the name of the party behind 
him, to give up that opportunity. On the 
faith of the noble Lord’s statement that he 
would give him another night, the hon. 
Member yielded to the request. The noble 
Lord is bound in honour, and everybody 
who supports him is equally bound, to carry 
out that agreement. Well, if this prece- 
dent is to be established, it will be impos- 
sible henceforth to place any reliance on a 
word the noble Lord says with regard to 
the conduct of public business. I do not, 
of course, make any imputation upon the 
noble Lord, who is doubtless anxious to 
redeem his pledge ; but it has always been 
understood that the leader of the House 
has the management of business in his 
hands, and I never heard of any exception 
being taken tothat rule. I do not want to 
go into the question whether it is desirable 
to discuss the affairs of Poland or not. 
That is a small matter, compared to a pre- 
cedent which will utterly destroy the value 
of promises made by the leader of the 
House with respect to the conduct of public 
business. But I have a suggestion to 
make to the noble Lord. His honourable 
pledge is not loosened by the division which 
has just taken place. He is bound to give 
every facility in his power to the progress 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
King’s County to-night. There are several 
Orders of the Day on the paper ; they vill 
be put successively ; but 1 maintain the 
noble Lord is bound in honour not to go 
on with one of them. We shall thus soon 
get to the Motion respecting Poland. 
Unless the noble Lord takes that course, 
his pledge is forfeited, and it will be im- 
possible henceforth to have any confidence 
in his-promises to the House. 
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Ma. NEWDEGATE said, that having, | was most uncalled for and most unnecessary . 


on a previous occasion, urged the House 
not to be betrayed into taking the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs out of the hands of 
the Government, he rejoiced most sincerely 
at the decision at which the House had 
arrived. They had decided against dis- 
cussing & question, not because it might 
be inconvenient to hon. Members, but 
because they would not permit the Go- 
yernment to evade the great responsi- 
bility which attached to those whose 
duty it was to conduct the foreign affairs 
of the country. It was known to the 
House that negotiations were in progress, 
and that the settlement of this question 
depended not exclusively on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but on the Govern- 
ment of Russia aud the other Powers in 
conjunction with whom the negotiations 
were conducted. Now, would it be becom- 
ing on the part of the House to step in and 
interrupt those negotiations by any ex- 
pression of opinion, when they were in to- 
tal ignorance of the circumstances? He 
thought the House had only vindicated its 
high character by refusing to listen to a 
speech on one side, when it seemed im- 
possible that it should receive a sufficient 
answer. The House was not a mere de- 
bating club. Hon. Members were the re- 
presentatives of the people; it was their 
duty to advise the Government, but, above 
all, not to pronounce an opinion on the 
performance of those functions which at- 
tached to them in their policy with regard 
to foreign Powers, until informed of the 
real position of affairs. He thought that 
the House, so far from having done any- 
thing derogatory to its high character, 
had by its vote pronounced this decision— 
that it would not be Jed to interfere in the 
conduct of that business which was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to per- 
form, and thus invalidate the responsibility 
which rested upon them. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he did not 
know the extent of the control ‘the 
noble Lord the First Minister exercised 
over his followers ; but he (Mr. Coning- 
ham) could speak from his experience the 
other night as tothe noble Lord’s attempting 
to suppress free discussion when a serious 
grievance was brought before the House 
by an independent Member. The noble 
Lord attempted to suppress that free dis- 
cussion which, as an independent Member, 
he claimed as a right, and thought fit to 
administer to him (Mr. Coningham) a most 
severe rebuke, which, he ventured to say, 








He would remind the House that the Go 
vernment had been obliged to yield to the 
demand which he had made. [*‘Question!’’] 
He was speaking to the Question; and 
he wanted to know whether it was the 
funetion of the Prime Minister to cheek 
free discussion, and to crush independent 
Members of that House? Did the noble 
Lord imagine that he was placed there for 
that purpose by the Liberal party ? [ ‘‘Ques- 
tion !’] When the Question related to a 
Court job at Kensington, the noble Lord 
was ready enough to postpone most impor- 
tant business in order to carry on that 
discussion ; but when he (Mr. Coningham) 
as an independent Member brought for- 
ward a subject of vital interest, the conduct 
of the noble Lord to him had been most 
unjustifiable and wunwarrantable. Ile 
thought it was high time that they should 
know whether the Horse Guards—[ Loud 
eries of Order !|— and the War Office 
were to be made really responsible to 
Parliament, and whether their responsi- 
bility was to be a reality and not a sham. 
He thought the hon. Member for the 
King’s County had good cause to com- 
plain of the conduct of the Government ; 
because he would not be persuaded that 
if they had endeavoured strenuously to ful- 
fil their pledge, they would not have been 
able to secure a majority in favour of 
going on with the discussion on Poland. 
Mr. BENTINCK thought the debate was 
getting into a rather confused state. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) in what he 
had said with respect to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the King’s County; and had 
the discussion gone on, he (Mr. Bentinck) 
should have been prepared to state the 
grounds on which he thought it would have 
been better not to bring it forward. But 
that seemed to have been lost sight of in 
the much larger question raised by the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Lord Robert Cecil), He agreed with 
the noble Lord, that unless some steps 
were taken by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government to relieve the 
House from the awkward—he might al- 
most say painful—position in which it was 
placed, it would be hard to say what the 
effect might be with regard to their future 
proceedings. If they could not place re- 
liance upon the promisesof thedistinguished 
Member who was, for the time, recognised 
as the leader of the House, there would be 
an end of all regularity in their proceedings. 
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In what position was the hon. Member for 
the King’s County? Much as he objected to 
the Motion of the hon. Member, yet having 
waived it on a former occasion, his right to 
bring it forward was undisputed ; and if the 
pledge given by the noble Lord was not re- 
deemed, little credit would be reflected onthe 
House, and great inconvenience might be 
experienced in future. The noble Lord 
ought in the quickest and readiest way to 
redeem the pledge which he had given to 
the hon. Member for the King’s County. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU congratu- 
lated the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Viscount Enfield) on his entire 
independence of party ties, because he had 
declared that he was no longer a follower 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. They had heard a good deal 
about the mischief of governing by a mi- 
nority. The noble Lord was often head of 
a small minority, but the Members on his 
(Lord Robert Montagu’s) side of the House 
had often rendered assistance—as they had 
done on this occasion—to enable the noble 
Lord to redeem his pledge. But that 
evening the noble Lord had shown not only 
that he was in a small minority, but that 
he could not even govern his own followers. 
Unless the noble Lord in some manner 
redeemed his pledge, he would stand before 
the country in the very awkward light 
not only of breaking his promise, but at- 
tempting to govern by a very small minority 
of that House. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
that he made his appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County without previous 
communication with any Member of the 
Government, and without having made up 
his own mind to any particularcourse. He 
had only spoken to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgwater and one or two 
others upon the subject before he came 
down to the House, and he had not in the 
least made up his mind to divide the 
House. ‘To his great surprise—though he 
attributed it to no want of courtesy—when 
he made his appeal to the hon. Member 
for the King’s County, he received no an- 
swer. He had frequently heard appeals of 
a similar character made to hon, Members, 
and he had alwaye heard those to whom 
they were addressed, if they did not yield 
to them, give some cogent reason for not 
doing so. When he came into the House, 
he did not know what would be the feeling 
of hon. Members around him ; but when 
he mentioned the subject, he was assured 
by many of them that he was perfectly 
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warranted in the course which he proposed 
to take, and that there was ample reason 
for the adjournment of the discussion. He 
was not aware, either as a matter of honour 
or of Parliamentary usage, that Members of 
that House were bound by arrangements 
which were made by Members of the Govern. 
ment, and therefore he did not think himself 
in the least controlled by the engagement 
into which the noble Lord had entered with 
the hon. Member for the King’s County. 
Mr. PEACOCKE hoped that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
not yield to the appeal which had been 
made to him by his noble Friend the 
Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil), 
Did he do so, it would be a great discourage- 
ment to those gentlemen who formed the 
majority. He had himself voted in the 
majority, because he thought that no com- 
pact made between the noble Lord and the 
hon. Member for the King’s County was 
binding upon that House, and he thought 
that this was a most inopportune moment 
for the discussion of this question. THe 
candidly confessed that in giving that vote 
he intended it to have a further significance. 
He desired it to be understood as protest- 
ing against the intention which many hon. 
Gentleman seemed to exhibit, to take the 
conduct of foreign affairs out of the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord a question with re- 
ference to a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard). 
That hon, Gentleman had got up, as the 
French said, & propos des bottes, and stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
ceived a contradiction of the statement 
that the Polish Government had ordered 
the knout to be applied to Polish ladies who 
wore black ; but he went on to say that the 
accounts which the Government received 
of the barbarities committed by the Rus- 
sians amply warranted the rumours that 
were in circulation. He wished to know 
whether this was merely an indiscretion 
on the part of the hon. Gentleman himself, 
or whether the statement had received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government? 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH hoped the 
House was not going to censure the ex- 
pression which had been used by the hon. 
Under Seeretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
did not think it right for the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Maldon (Mr. Peacocke) to 
attempt to muzzle the hon. Under Secre- 
tary, and that in giving an answer respect- 
ing certain outrages he was restricted from 
giving information on avy other part of the 
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subject. Such a doctrine as that, if carried 
out, would reduce hon. Members on the 
Ministerial bench to perfect nonentities. 
The Russian Government were ready to 
give official denials ; but let it not be sup- 

sed that the denial given was an answer 
to all the atrocities of the Russian Go- 
yvernment. Hon. Members might give 
what credence they chose to the Russian 
statement, but he confessed he must reserve 
his own opinion on the subject, for he 
knew what Russian denials were. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I can as- 
sure the House I was taken by surprise 
both by the Motion made by my hon. 
Friend and by the decision which the 
House came to. The only desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government was to show that 
courtesy to the hon. Member for the King’s 
County which he had shown to us by post- 
poning his Motion ; but, of course, it must 
be obvious to everybody that no Govern- 
ment can answer for the House. Ali they 
can do is to engage to give those facilities 
whieh, in the conduct of the business of this 
House, they are able to afford ; and I shall 
be quite ready, as far as I am concerned, 
to adopt the proposal which the noble Lord 
(Lord R. Cecil), has made for putting off 
the Orders of the Day, so as to allow the 
House to hear the hon. Member for the 
King’s County at a not very late period of 
the evening. There are, however, several 
Orders belonging to private Members over 
which the Government can have no control; 
and, at the same time, I hardly think such 
a course would be respectful to the ma- 
jority which has affirmed by a large pre- 
ponderance of votes that in the opinion of 
those hon. Members it is not advisable, to- 
night at least and in the present cireum- 
stances, that a discussion should take place 
of the affairs of Poland. If I had thought 
that injury to the public service would arise 
from that discussion, I should have felt it 
my duty to state so; and I am convinced, 
from the manner in which he has _perform- 
ed his duties in this House, that the hon. 
Member for the King’s County would have 
yielded to any suggestion of that kind. I 
cannot say that such a discussion would, in 
my opinion, be injurious to the public ser- 
vice. I think, however, the carrying of any 
one of the Addresses of which notice has 
been given would be injurious to the public 
service, and I should have felt it my duty 
to-night, and shall feel it my duty when 
these Motions are made, to oppose them, 
because I think they would render further 
negotiation utterly impossible. Although, 
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therefore, the discussion might not have 
been injurious —I hope it would not—I 
think the Motion, if carried, would have 
shut the door against all amicable inter- 
ference in favour of Poland. As the dis- 
cussion is not, I presume, to come on to- 
night, I think it would be satisfactory to 
the House that they should know shortly 
the substance of the communication which, 
on the 17th of the month, was sent to 
St. Petersburg in relation to the affairs of 
Poland. I may add that a communication, 
very nearly identical in its terms, was made 
by the Government of France, and a similar 
communication also by the Government of 
Austria, and that all three would probably 
reach St. Petersburg about the same time. 
We should be perfectly ready to lay on the 
table of the House the despatch to which 
I allude, but obviously it would be more 
courteous to the Government of Russia to 
wait till a suitable time has been afforded 
for them to make their reply. There can, 
however, be no impropriety in stating to 
the House the substance of the communi- 
cation which we, in concert with France 
and with Austria, submit for the considera- 
tion of Russia, These suggestions or re- 
commendations arc comprised in six points. 
The first is a general and complete am- 
nesty. ‘The next is a national representa- 
tion according to the Constitution granted 
by Alexander I. in 1815. It is fair to say 
that the Austrian Government take a some- 
what modified view of that proposal ; but 
our opinion is that to comply with the just 
expectations of the Polish nation the Par- 
liament should be on the footing of the 
charter granted by Alexander. This is the 
third point—that Poles alone shall be ap- 
pointed to public offices, in such a manner 
as to form a distinct national Adminis- 
tration, such as will command the confi- 
dence of the country. The fourth is full 
and entire liberty of conscience, and repeal 
of the restrictions imposed on Catholic 
worship. Fifthly, that the Polish language 
shall be acknowledged in the kingdom as 
the official language, and used as such in 
the administration of the law, and in edu- 
eation. And sixthly, that a regular and 
legal system of recruiting shall be estab- 
lished, so as to prevent the recurrence of 
proceedings such as those which imme- 
diately heralded the insurrection. In ad- 
dition to those points, we recommend and 
strongly urge that there shall be a ces- 
sation of hostilities—because, in our opi- 
nion, unless the contests between the in- 
surgents on the one hand, and the Rua- 
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sian troops on the other, be put an end 
to, negotiations cannot rest on any stable 
or satisfactory basis. 
vernment do not actually concur in all 
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jand that tranquillity may be restored to 
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somewhat tothe same effect. I trust that 
when we are able to lay the despatch 
containing these six points on the table 
of the House, the House will be of opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government has done 
everything that is likely to be attended 
with success. Because in these matters 
not only must we consider what might be 
desirable, but what can be obtained. I 
am asked by an ho». Member (Mr. Pea- 
cocke), on what grounds my hon. Friend 
the Under Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, stated that General Mouravieff had 
not issued an order that ladies wearing 
mourning were to subjected to corporeal 
suffering, and on what grounds he stated 
that other atrocities had been committed 
by the Russsian troops. The first state- 
ment was founded on a telegraphic communi- 
cation forwarded at the desire of the Rus- 
sian Government, who, having learnt the 
imputation, were anxious to have it con- 
tradicted. The second statement was made 
on the authority of a despatch received by 
IIer Majesty’s Government, in which, 
among other things, this transaction is 
reported—that at a place not far from 
Wilna, a body of Polish insurgents, con- 
sisting, I believe, of about 300, were sur- 
rounded by a superior force ; that they laid 
down their arms, and after they had sur- 
rendered, by order of the commanding 
officer, who was referred to to know what 
should be done, the Russian troops rushed 
upon them with their bayonets, and killed 
upon the spot forty of those who so sur- 
rendered, and twenty others whom they 
severely wounded died afterwards in hos- 
pital, That is a statement made, I believe, 
on good authority ; and that, among other 
things, was what my hon. Friend alluded 
to as instaneing the barbarity of the Rus- 
sian troops. At the same time, truth 
compels me to say that we also have 
statements of proceedings on both sides 
which make humanity shudder, and the 
prevalence of which is the strong reason 
which induces us to urge upon the Russian 
Government that there should be a sus- 
pension of hostilities, that these atrocities 
which are disgraceful to human nature, 
which desolate the country, lay waste the 
products of industry, and are attended 
with immense loss of life on both sides 
without any apparent result, should cease, 
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that unhappy country. That is the state. 
ment which I have to make. [ hardly 
think that it would be of much use, or that 
it would be very respectful to the majority 
to press on this Motion, because those who 
are averse to its coming on before the 
Orders, might, of course, carry a Motion 
of Adjournment. I shall, undoubtedly, 
feel it my duty to give to the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for the King’s County, 
every facility for bringing on his Motion 
on another day. I am bound to say, that 
when appeals were made to me by my hon, 
Friends, I sat waiting for the hon. Mem- 
ber to rise. I thought, till the division 
was called for, that he would either give the 
reasons why he thought the Motion should 
come on, or else say he would accede to the 
postponement. But, of course, I voted in 
accordance with my pledge, and it is not my 
fault if the House has decided otherwise, 
Mr. DISRAELI: The House is in 
some embarrassment notwithstanding the 
observations of the noble Lord. I myself 
thought that this was hardly a convenient 
opportunity for discussing the Polish ques- 
tion. But the noble Lord, the leader of 
the House, and the First Minister, being 
of a contrary opinion, I could not demur 
to the arrangement which he had made, 
And when afterwards the House had to 
decide whether they thought it was a 
convenient occasion or not, I left the 
House feeling that it was due to the hon. 
Member for the King’s County that I 
should not vote against the compact. The 
noble Lord says that he waited with some 
expectation to hear what the hon. Member 
for the King’s County had to say on the 
question of adjournment. But surely, if 
the noble Lord had risen after the three 
hon. Gentlemen who sit behind him had 
made their appeals, and said, “ The 
Government feel no inconvenience in hav- 
ing the Polish question discussed to- 
night,”’ all opposition would have ceased,’ 
and the House would not have been placed 
in the difficult position in which it now is. 
It is easy for us to make appeals to the 
noble Lord to give the hon. Member for 
the King’s County another opportunity 
to bring forward this question ; but what 
security can the hon. Member have that 
he will enjoy the opportunity, if granted ; 
and what assurance has the noble Lord, 
if he enters into an engagement of the 
kind, that he may not be defeated by his 
own supporters? I think that what has 
happened to-night will add considerably 
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to the difficulty of leading the business of 
this House. After this point had arisen, 
and been discussed, to the surprise of 
the House, the noble Lord rises in his seat 
aod makes a very important communica- 
tion. Really I cannot understand, if the 
noble Lord was prepared to make a com- 
munication of that kind, what incon- 
venience could have occurred if the debate 
had taken its natural course, and if that 
communication had been made at the 
close of the debate. It was impossible to 
listen to the noble Lord without a thousand 
considerations occurring to hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, suggested by 
that communication—points upon which we 
naturally wish to have some information. 
On this, for example:—The noble Lord 
lays great stress upon the advice which 
Her Majesty’s Government have tendered 
to the Government of Russia, that they 
should grant a cessation of hostilities. 
No doubt a cessation of hostilities is greatly 
to be desired, not only in order to put an 
end to those mutual massacres of which 
we have heard so much, but also because 
every one feels a cessation of hostilities is 
the best basis of diplomatic action. But 
I should like to have information as to 
the means by which the Russian Govern- 
went can attain a cessation of hostilities. Is 
the Government of Russia in communica- 
tion with the Government established by 
the insurgents? Where is that Govern- 
ment? If it be, as we have been led to 
believe, a secret Government, how is the 
Russian Government to take measures to 
obtain a cessation of hostilities? I shall 
be glad to know from the noble Lord 
what information is in his possession as 
to the existence of the insurrectionary 
Government, and the means by which 
the two Governments in Poland can be 
placed in communication with each other. 
These are points which naturally arise 
after the unexpected communication made 
by the noble Lord. I must refrain from 
giving any opinion in detail upon the 
probable results of the propositions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. One thing is 
quite clear :—if those propositions are ac- 
cepted, and if they be practicable, they 
will only bring about a state of things 
very similar to that which existed before, 
and which must be considered essentially 
of a provisional character. They do 
not, as it seems to me, offer any solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In my opinion, 
there are only two solutions—the unity 
of the Russiau empire, or the indepen- 
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dence of Poland. These are two intelli- 
gible policies. No doubt, in discusssion 
much may be said on both sides. The 
propositions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment partake entirely of the character of 
mere diplomatic interference. They can 
do nothing—they can produce no effeet 
whatever on the circumstances with which 
Her Majesty’s Government have to deal. 
I cannot say that the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government has shadowed 
forth to-night is one which is at all dis- 
tinguished by prescience, by sagacity, or 
by the firmness which leads to results. 
He must be a very sanguine politician 
who can suppose the propositions of Her 
Majesty’s Government will be accepted 
by Russia. If adopted, they can only 
raise a phantom of Polish independence 
which, in due course, must lead again to a 
conjuncture such as we have to contend with 
at present; and no solution of the state of 
affairs which has periodically disturbed Eu- 
rope appears to me to be indicated in the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. MONSELL trusted that after the 
division which had taken place the House 
would not now allow itself to drift into a 
Polish debate. He would, however, ask 
the noble Lord to clear up one point. The 
noble Lord said that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in accord with the Governments 
of France and Austria, had made certain 
propositions in regard to Poland. But the 
noble Lord had not explained to the House 
what he meant by Poland—whether he 
meant the Grand Duchy of Warsaw only, 
or whether he meant to include Lithuania, 
Volhynia, and Podolia. He believed that 
the other portions of Poland had too much 
nobility of spirit to abandon their fellow- 
countrymen who were now struggling for 
their independence, for the sake of obtain- 
ing any advantage for themselves. 

Si HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that a discussion seemed to him extremely 
undesirable ; and if he wanted a proof of 
it, he found it in the fact that the House 
had compelled the noble Lord to make a 
statement communicating the substance of 
a despatch to which no answer had been 
received. Could anything be more unlike 
true diplomacy, more impracticable, and 
more likely to defeat its own ends than 
writing important despatches, and discuss- 
ing them in the House before they were 
answered? He believed that these dis- 
cussions were attended with unhappy re- 
sults to the independence of Poland, and 
he, for one, deprecated them. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, he bowed to the 
decision to which the House had come. 
With reference to the proposal of the noble 
Lord below him (Lord Robert Cecil), he 
could assure the House that nothing could 
be further from his wish than to do any- 
thing opposed to the feelings of the ma- 
jority of the House. He believed that 
both the majority and minority in the 
recent division were in favour of Poland, 
and anxious that something should be done 
for Poland, and he therefore did not re- 
gard the division as having anything what- 
ever to do with the merits of the case. 
With reference to the arrangements made 
between her Majesty’s Government and 
himself, he could only say that nothing 
could be fairer than the noble Lord’s offer 
to afford him every facility to bring on the 
discussion ; he cordially accepted the offer ; 
and, instead of venturing to press the de- 
bate, he would, with the permission of the 
noble Lord, fix it for Thursday. He 
agreed, that until the propositions which 
the Government had announced that night 
were officially before them, it would be 
injudicious to debate them ; and he could 
assure the hon. Member for Bridgwater 
and the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex, that he had never had any inten- 
tion to raise a debate upon the proposals 
of the Government. He should have con- 
fined his speech solely to the Correspond- 
ence which had been laid upon the table, 
and upon which therefore Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had invited discussion. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Kinglake) said that the 
propositions of the Government would pro- 
bably in a few hours be made public ; and 
the hon. Member’s prediction had certainly 
proved accurate, for within a few minutes 
they were announced by the noble Lord. 
He believed that the question was now 
ripe for discussion, and he hoped that on 
Thursday, with the consent of the House, 
he might be permitted to bring the subject 
forward. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: In 
reference to what has fallen from the hon. 
Member for the King’s County, I think he 
ought to consider what was really the 
guiding motive of the majority of the 
House in the division which has taken 
place. Their object was not to dismiss 
altogether the discussion of the Polish 
question. The House was aware that cer- 
tain propositions had been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, although they did 
not know exactly in what form they had 
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that discussion should not go on until some 
kind of answer had been given to those 
propositions. Now, I am as anxious as 
any one to have a discussion on this ques- 
tion of Poland; but I put it to my hon, 
Friend whether, when the majority has 
expressed its desire that the discussion 
should not go on until some answer hag 
been received from Russia, it will be pos. 
sible for him to bring it on so early as 
Thursday. At the same time, I do hope 
that at the earliest possible moment of the 
receipt of the answer of the Russian Go. 
verment the noble Lord the leader of this 
House will give the hon. Member for the 
King’s County that to which he is en- 
titled—namely, an opportunity of raising 
this question. Then I think the House 
will be in a position to come to such a de- 
cision as, I believe, will most materially 
strengthen the hands of Her Majesty's 
Government in their negotiations. In re. 
ference to what has fallen from the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston), I should like 
to ask two questions. It has been known 
for some time past that the Austrian Go- 
vernment has submitted six propositions 
to the Government of England and the 
Government of France—propositions which 
evidently have been accepted by the Eng- 
lish Government with certain modifications, 
Now, the noble Lord said that the Austrian 
Government rather adhered to the idea that 
the future constitution of Poland should be 
something in the nature of that accorded 
by themselves to Galicia. I wish to know 
from the noble Lord whether we are to 
understand, although that is the opinion of 
the Austrian Government, yet that they 
have entirely agreed to the proposition of 
France and England that there should be 
a national representation accorded to Po- 
land. There is another difference between 
the propositions originally made by Austria 
and those which the noble Lord has an- 
nounced to us to-night. The Austrian pro- 
position was, that the Poles should be in a 
large measure employed in the adminis- 
tration of Poland. The noble Lord has 
told us to-night that the proposition of the 
English Government is that Poles only 
should be employed in administering the 
government of their country. I wish to 
know whether that modification has been 
assented to by the Austrian Government ; 
I wish to know, in fact, whether the six 
propositions which the noble Lord has, in 
substance, submitted to us, have the sup- 
port of both the Government of France and 





been made, and they thought it desirable 
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ence to the answer that has been given by 
the Under Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, I presume he will lose no time in 
laying on the table those communications 
which are the foundation of the announce- 
ment he made this evening. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he hoped a reply 
would be given to the question whether the 
six propositions referred to all Russian 
Poland, or merely to that portion of it 
with which the Treaty of Vienna dealt. 
It would be necessary to know that before 
the six points came on for discussion. In 
fact, the whole affair was merely deluding 
the Poles, who would be the greatest fools 
in the world to lay down their arms until 
a treaty was concluded. It was equally 
absurd to suppose that the Russian Go- 
yernment would agree to place the Poles 
in the highest situations in the kingdom. 
If any foreign Power were to ask Her 
Majesty's Government to place Irishmen 
in that position in Ireland, they would be 
told to mind their own affairs. He had 
had Polish gentlemen coming to him to 
get him to raise the question of Poland in 
the House; but he always told them that 
it would be only deluding them if he were 
to do so, as they never would get anything 
from the English House of Commons, but 
tall talk. He was much obliged to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs for 
having communicated to the House the 
telegram which he had received about that 
hideous rumour that women were to be flog- 
ged; but if that was not to be done, other 
atrocities almost as bad were perpetrated. 
Ile had seen it stated about a month ago 
that a proclamation had been found in the 
pockets of the Russian soldiers calling upon 
them for the love of God and the Czar to 
butcher every Catholic Pole that might fall 
into their hands. He had received a letter 
from a Polish gentleman, which said— 

“The Czar now offers us his forgiveness. My 
countrymen have done nothing for which they 
ought to receive pardon. But they have a long 
score of wrongs against him, for which they will 
make him go upon his knees.” 

The writer added in a postscript, ‘* Two 
thousand Minié rifles from Ireland would 
be most acceptable.’’ The gentleman did 
not know, thought he ought to have known, 
there were no rifles in Ireland. Ireland 
was an unarmed nation. It seemed to him 
that the hon. Member for the King’s 
County was in the position of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) 
the other night, whe. he confessed himself 
to have been ‘‘a miserable dupe;” but he 
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would not lend him the least aid in bring- 
ing on the subject of Poland. He was 
satisfied that it would lead to nothing but 
mere vapouring, and would do Poland no 
good. Besides, there was no atrocity which 
the Russians had perpetrated which could 
not be matched by the atrocities committed 
by English soldiers in Ireland. 

Mr. WYLD said, that as far as they 
could gather, the basis of the propositions 
made by the allied Powers was the consti- 
tution granted to the Poles in 1815. He 
wished to know whether the propositions 
submitted to the Russian Government went 
to this extent—that the officials who were 
to have the administration of Poland were 
to be Poles, and also that that part of the 
constitution granted by the Emperor Alex- 
ander at Vienna—namely, a national army 
officered by Poles—was to be carried into 
effect. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard to the questions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell), I have to say that ‘‘a complete 
amnesty ’’ must of course apply to all who 
have been in arms against the Russian Go- 
vernment, whether within the Kingdom of 
Poland or the other provinces. The other 
arrangements relate, of course, only to the 
Kingdom of Poland, as described in the 
Treaty of Vienna. With regard to the 
question of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
S. Fitzgerald), I have to state that the six 
points which we have proposed were pre- 
pared by my noble Friend at the head of 
the Foreign Office, and agreed to by the 
Government of France, and, with some 
slight modifications, by the Government of 
Austria. But although it is my duty to 
state to the House what we have done, I 
am sure they will see it is not fitting I 
should enter into detailed explanations as 
to communications made to us by other 
Governments, and of which we are officially 
in possession. I have to state, generally 
speaking, the communications of France 
and of Austria are to the same effect as 
ours. I omit to give the names of other 
Governments who have made representa- 
tions to the Government of Russia on the 
same subject. With regard to the question 
put by the hon. Member (Mr. Wyld), I think 
it would be rather a strong proposal to 
make to Russia, that she should organize 
a Polish army, to be officered by Poles. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that the 
hon. Member for the King’s County would 
not bring on a discussion so early as 
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that they were in a position different from 
that they occupied at the commencement 
of the evening, inasmuch as they had the 
propositions made to Russia by the Go- 
vernment, but they were not in possession 
of the reply of Russia. After what had 
passed, he felt sure that the noble Lord 
would give the hon. Member a day for the 
discussion, and that with the assent of the 
House—first, because of the original com- 
pact between the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member ; and secondly, because, if the 
noble Lord’s statement had been made be- 
fore the division, a long discussion would 
have taken place that night. The House 
would be in a very false position if it at- 
tempted to enter into.a debate on this ques- 
tion previous to Her Majesty’s Government 
receiving an answer to the propositions 
they had made. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Gentleman would wait a few days 
for that answer. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should be 
most happy to do whatever the House 
might direct. He believed that it was the 
opinion of the House, that until the reply of 
the Russian Government was laid on the 
table, the debate on Poland should be post- 
poned; and he presumed that at the proper 
period the Government would give him an 
opportunity for bringing it on. 

Question, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,” — (Mr. Horsman,)— put, and 
negatived, 


Passengers Act 


PASSENGERS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
[pitt 143.] comMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Definition of ‘* Passenger 
Ship” enlarged). 

Mr. CAVE proposed to leave out the 
words ‘in all,’’ because the words render- 
ed the meaning doubtful as to whether 
cabin passengers might not be included. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
assented. 


Clause 8 (Horses and Cattle may be car- 
ried in Passenger Ships under certain Con- 
ditions). 

Mr. CAVE said, he had given notice of 
an Amendment to the effect that animals 
might be carried below. He had once 
been in a steamer in a gale of wind which 
caused her to strain very much, and the 
passengers were far more inconvenienced 
by the washing from the pens through the 
seams of the deck than they could have 
Mr. W. E. Forster 
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been if the animals had been carried below, 
His hon. Friend had assented to the prin- 
ciple of his Amendment ; but as he pre. 
ferred his own words, he (Mr. Cave) would 
not move his Amendment, but leave his 
hon. Friend to move his. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUR 
then moved that Condition 1 run thus— 

“That animals be not carried on any deck be. 
low that on which passengers are berthed, nor in 
any adjoining compartment, except ina ship built 
of iron, and of which the compartments are diyid. 
ed off by watertight bulkheads extending to the 
upper deck.” 

Amendment agreed to, 


Mr. CAVE moved in the 2nd condition, 
that ‘‘ten”’ be substituted for fifteen. He 
said that by the Passenger Act a space of 
five superficial feet on deck was considered 
enough for each passenger, and it would 
surely be enough todouble this when a few 
animals were allowed to be carried. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the Bill was chiefly a relaxation 
of the law in respect to passenger ships; 
still the comfort and safety of the pas- 
senger ought to be the first consideration, 
He thought, however, that the space pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend would be suf- 
ficient, and he therefore assented to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CAVE then moved that in Con- 
dition 3 ** fifteen’ should be substituted 
for ten. By the Passenger Act fifty pas- 
sengers might be carried to a hundred 
tons; fifteen, therefore, could not be too 
many when there were animals, 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CAVE then moved that in Con- 
dition 4 ‘* ten” be substituted for “six,” 
as the number of cattle which might be 
carried. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CAVE then moved this addition to 
Clause 11— 

“Provided that cabin passengers shall not be 
entitled to recover, under the said section, more 
than half the money which may have been paid on 
account of their passage.” 

He said that cabin passengers’ stores con- 
sisted chiefly of live stock and perishable 
articles, which, if not used, would often be 
lost or wasted, whereas ordinary passen- 


gers’ provisions resembled the common. 


ships’ stores, which would keep good, and 
might be used for the crew. In some of 
the small ports a man might, if he changed 
his mind about sailing, get a certificate of 
sickness for a shilling; and if all his pas- 
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sage-money was to be returned, great loss 
mast be inflicted on the shipowner. 

Mx. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
concurred in the justice of this view, but 
would prefer, instead of his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment, these words — “ Provided 
that in the case of cabin passengers so 
Janded, only one half the passage-money 
be recoverable.” 

Mr. CAVE could not object to his hon. 
Friend’s preferring his own words, which 
were substantially the same as the Amend- 
ment he had himself proposed. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT (SOUTH SIDE) 
(re-committed) BILL—[Butt 171.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 to 24 agreed to. 

Clause 25 (Power to Board to borrow 
for Purposes of this Act). 

Mr. COX objected to the provision en- 
abling the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to borrow £700,000. He contended that 
they could only calculate on a surplus of 
£481,000, and that if the proposal in the 
clause were adopted, they should eventually 
have to levy a rate for payment of £219,000. 
He proposed to omit from the clause 
“ £700,000,” for the purpose of inserting 
“ £481,000.” 

Mr. TITE said, that it did not much 
matter whether the Amendment was agreed 
to or not ; the money would never be want- 
ed, from the simple fact that the revenue 
derived from the coal duties would be amply 
sufficient to carry out all the metropolitan 
improvements contemplated by the Board 
of Works at present, including this em- 
bankment. This clause merely gave power 
to anticipate some of those revenues by bor- 
rowing on the security of the general rates. 

Mr. COWPER said, that he had no ob- 
jection to make to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox). 
He thought the figures, as they stood, 
were inserted by mistake. The amount 
was proposed without being submitted to 
him, though he had charge of the Bill. 
He thought the House should grant the 
power to borrow £481,000, but it would not 
be right to give power to borrow more. 

Mr. DOULTON submitted that notice 
should have been given of the intention to 
propose this alteration in the Bill. The 


Metropolitan Board of Works expected to 
obtain £481,000 from the coal and wine 
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duties and £425,000 from the re-sale of 
land. They anticipated, therefore, to have 
funds amounting to £900,000. There 
was nothing, therefore, unreasonable in ask- 
ing permission to borrow £700,000 of that 
sum. Heasked the Committee to consider 
what would be the position of the question, 
even supposing the assumption of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury should prove correct, 
and that ultimately there should be a charge 
on account of the expense on the ratepayers 
of the metropolis. No charge whatever 
could, by any means, for twenty years come 
upon theratepayers. At the end of that time 
the deficiency could not exceed 3d. in the 
pound ; and for the sake of that amount 
the right hon. Gentleman asked them to 
disagree with the Report of the Committee 
upstairs. If they were not allowed to 
charge the rates for the purpose of im- 
proving the metropolis, there was no other 
fund to charge, and the improvements would 
not be carried out. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY reminded the 
Committee, that when the Thames embank- 
ment was proposed, it was distinctly stated 
that the cost of the work would be defrayed 
by the wine and coal duties exclusively. 
He supported the Amendment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to know 
upon whose estimate did the right hon. 
Gentleman rely when he said the embank- 
ment on the Surrey side would be carried 
out for £480,000. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
26 to 28. 

Clause 29 (Board may give their general 
Fund as collateral Security). 

Mr. COX objected to giving power to 
the Metropolitan Board to pledge the rates 
of the metropolis as security, in addition 
to the coal tax and wine duties. This 
was contrary to the original proposition. 
He moved the omission of the clause. 

Mr. COWPER thought the clause very 
reasonable. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY thought that 
this power was not in accordance with the 
understanding that the cost of the embank- 
ment should he defrayed out of the coal 
tax and wine dues. 

Mr. DOULTON said, that the only 
object of the clause was to facilitate the 
borrowing of money, and enable it to be 
obtained at a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was not re- 
sponsible for this clause, which was pro- 
posed by the Metropolitan Board. He 
admitted that a clear distinction ought to 
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be drawn between the coal and wine dues 
and the rates, but it was not intended that 
any portion of the latter should be applied 
to defray the cost of the embankment. 
The clause was intended to enable the 
Board to borrow money on more favourable 
terms. It was not intended to raise any 
portion of the funds to be expended on the 
embankment from the rates, but these were 
to be made a security for a temporary loan 
to be repaid from the other funds at the 
disposal of the Board. This might be to 
a slight degree a departure from that prin- 
ciple, but he did not believe it would lead 
to any practical violation of it. 

Mr. TITE said, that there was nochance 
that the rates would be touched under this 
clause. Its object was simply to put the 
Metropolitan Board in better eredit. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY repeated his 
objection to the clause. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL hoped the Go- 
vernment would adhere to the clause as it 
stood. The question was one between the 
rich and the poor. It was clear that the 
proposed works were for the benefit of the 
wealthier classes chiefly, and therefore he 
thought that they ought to look to the 
rates generally for carrying them out, and 
not exclusively to the coal duties. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS supported the 
clause, because its object was, by enabling 
the Metropolitan Board to borrow at a 
cheaper rate, to render it more unlikely 
that the rates would have to contribute 
anything to this work, 

Tue LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Rose) thought that it was desirable that 
the two accounts should be kept separate. 
Ile opposed the clause. 


Clause agreed to ; as were the remaining 
Clauses. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS 
CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[BILL 148,] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. BASS, in moving that the provi- 
sional order with respect to the construe- 
tion of a pier at Rhyl be reinstated in the 
Bill, said, that he had no interest whatever 
in the matter, but he had received repre- 
sentations from a source on which he had 
every reliance that the House had been 
influenced by mis-statements when this 


Mr. Cowper 
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question was last under discussion, A 
Petition against the Bill had been signed 
by 160 persons at Rhyl, but many who 
had signed were neither ratepayers nor 
owners of property, and one person who 
called himself ‘* Master of the Rolls,” 
was a baker. On the other hand, the Pe. 
tition in favour of the Bill was signed by 
nearly 300 persons, who were amongst 
the largest owners of property in the 
place. The pier was opposed by three or 
four landed proprietors and a powerful 
railway interest, and no doubt these were 
conflicting interests. But he called upon 
the House to support the unanimous 
decision of the Committee by whom this 
measure had been considered. It was 
said that the opponents of the Bill had 
had no opportunity of appearing; but 
though it was held that they had no 
locus standi against the preamble, they 
were invited to appear against the clause, 
and refused to do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the proper course 
would be for the hon. Gentleman to move 
the re-committal of the Bill in order to re 
insert the provisional order relating to Rhyl. 

Mr. BASS accordingly moved that the 
Bill be re-committed. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON objected to the 
Motion. The matter had been discussed 
a few nights since in a very full House, 
and no good reason had been assigned for 
now seeking to reverse the decision then 
come to. He did not concur in the opi- 
nion that the general feeling of the town 
of Rhyl was in favour of the pier, as the 
particular site that had been selected was 
most objectionable. 

Mr. PAULL supported the Motion. He 
had no personal acquaintance with the 
town of Rhyl ; but having been the author 
of the Bill, he naturally felt an interest 
in seeing that its benefits were extended 
to all localities which desired them. He 
did not think that the House were taken 
by surprise the other evening when the 
provisional order was rejected, but he 
thought some of the arguments that were 
then used were of a suspicious character. 
The promoters of the Bill had complied 
with all the requirements of the Act, and 
had given full notice of their intentions. 
The Board of Trade had been accused of 
neglecting its functions, but he did not 
think that charge was justified. Captain 
Sulivan, to whom the question was re- 
ferred, had reported that the spot selected 
for the pier was the best that could be 





found on the whole estuary. 
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Lorn RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
that he had, as Member for Flintshire, 
been at considerable pains to ascertain how 
the inhabitants of Rhyl felt with reference 
to this Bill, and he found they were de- 
cidedly and strongly opposed to it. This 
pier would be of no use to them. Of 
thirty Commissioners sixteen had signed 
the Petition against the Bill. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT could not un- 
derstand why the House should throw dis- 
credit on the Pier and Harbour Act of 
1861, and on the finding of the Select 
Committee which had sat on the merits of 
this Bill. After hearing the parties the 
Committee decided that the preamble was 
proved, and their decision should be final, 
uuless it was intended to impeach their 
conduct on the ground of irregularity or 
unfairness. 

Coronet. ROWLEY hoped the House 
would not consent to reverse the decision 
to which it came on Monday. The inha- 
bitants of Rhyl were generally adverse to 
this scheme, the carrying-out of which 
would be injurious to the place. 

Mra. LIDDELL thought the effect of 
the vote of the other evening was that the 
House refused to confirm the provisional 
order in regard to Rhyl, and that there- 
fore the order then and there ceased to 
exist. He doubted whether, in point of 
form, the House was in a position now to 
recommit the Bill for the purpose con- 
templated by the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass). 

Mr. H. ROBERTSON said, there had 
been no inquiry into the merits of the 
case by the Committee. The proposed 
pier interfered with an important part of 
the estuary of the Voryd, the only navi- 
gable harbour on the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Mr. WYLD said, that Captain Sulivan, 
of the Board of Trade, gave evidence 
before the Committee, that the pier, so far 
from obstructing, would promote the navi- 
gation of the river. The House ought to 
bear in mind that the Committee came to 
their decision after hearing evidence on 
the subject, and it was not usual for the 
House to reverse the decision of a Com- 
mittee without very good cause for such a 
proceeding. 

Mz. MILNER GIBSON thought the 
House was occupied with this subject more 
than its importance deserved; but he 
should support the Motion for the re- 
committal of the Bill. The position of 
this Provisional Order was that of a pri- 
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vate Bill which had passed through all its 
stages, and which it was proposed to throw 
out by a decision of the House. It was 
of importance to understand that under 
this Provisional Order nothing could be 
done which affected the accession to any 
navigation. They had no compulsory power 
of taking land ; everything was to be done 
by consent. The only powers conferred 
was that of taking tolls, in case a pier was 
erected, from those using it. He thought 
it better not to have Select Committees at 
all, if their decisions were to be reversed 
by the House. It was a case of compe- 
tition with an existing pier. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the opponents 
of the Provisional Order could come before 
the House of Lords, where, no doubt, their 
case would receive ample attention. The 
case was so extremely clear that he was 
surprised hon. Gentlemen should oppose 
the reinstatement of the Provisional Order 
regarding Rhyl. 

Motion made, and Question put, ** That 
the Bill be re-committed in respect of the 
Schedule, so far as the same relates to the 
Pier at Ryhl.”"—({ Mr. Bass.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
19: Majority 31. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BASS again called attention to 
the position in which they would be placed 
by reinstating the Provisional Order in re- 
gard to Rhyl. The people of Rhyl were 
opposed to the pier, and their case was not 
brought before the Committee. He should 
oppose the reinstatement of Rhyl in the 
schedule. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Schedule be amended, by inserting the 
Provisional Order relating to the Pier at 
Rhyl.” —(Mr. Bass.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 50 ; 
Noes 28: Majority 22. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


POOR REMOVAL (No.2) BILL [Mr. Herserr). 
[prt 96.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Provision for Removal of 


Natives of England or Scotland). 
Mr. HENLEY desired to point out to 
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the President of the Poor Law Board the 
severity with which the clause would ope- 
rate. For instance, supposing a man born 
in England went and settled in Ireland : 
though not chargeable himself, he had chil- 
dren who might be twenty or thirty years of 
age; and if one of those children became 
chargeable, according to this clause they 
could seize the man, who was not charge- 
able, and bring him and his family back 
to England. He thought that could hardly 
be meant. 

Mr. HERBERT said, the clause was 
copied verbatim from the English Act. 

Mr. HENLEY: Then the English Act 
must be very bad if its effect could be such 
as he had pointed out. 

Mr. C. TURNER objected to the clause 
as it stood, inasmuch as it gave no cor- 
responding powers in favour of England to 
those which it proposed to confer on the 
boards of guardians in Ireland with re- 
spect to persons born in this country. As 
the law now stood, the children of an 
Irishman who had come over to this country 
—that is, the children born here—became 
chargeable in this country. Supposing the 
Irishman had come over to reap, for in- 
stance, and brought his wife with him, as 
he generally did, the offspring became 
chargeable ; and it was by no means un- 
common for Irishwomen to come over to 
England for the purpose of being confined 
here. They went into the workhouse at 
Liverpool, and their progeny became 
chargeable. It was desirable that some 
limit should be placed to this system ; and 
with this view he moved, as an Amend- 
ment in Clause 1, line 14, after the word 
** Seotland,’” the insertion of the words 
** of English or Scoteh parents, or of Irish 
parents having a settlement in England or 
Scotland, or being irremovable therefrom 
by reason of length of residence.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 14, after the word “ Scotland,” to in- 
sert the words “ of English or Scotch parents, or 
of Irish parents having a settlement in England 
or Scotland, or being irremovable therefrom by 
reason of length of residence.”—(Mr. Charles 
Turner.) 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS supported the 
Amendment, which he regarded as a very 
reasonable one. 

Mr. HERBERT said, that when he 
told the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
that the clause was copied from the Eng- 
lish Act, the right hon. Member turned 
round and said it was a very bad law. It 
was no part of his duty to justify the law 


Mr. Henley 


{COMMONS} 
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involved in this clause. The object of the 
present Bill was to assimilate the laws of 
the two countries ; and if the law was bad, 
let it be altered for both countries, The 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr, 
C. Turner) mentioned the case of Irish. 
women in the Liverpool workhouse who 
declared that they came over to be con. 
fined. Now, he doubted whether Irish. 
women came over on purpose to be confined 
in England. The Irish who had children 
born to them in this country were persons 
who came over to labour, and were fre. 
quently worn out by work in making for. 
tunes for great English manufacturers, 
when they were turned off, and sent to rot 
in an Irish workhouse. In Ireland there 
was no power of removal. An English. 
woman, the wife of a soldier, in passing 
through Kerry gave birth to a child, which 
was taken to India, and subsequently be- 
coming chargeable in England, was re- 
moved to Kerry, a settlement being claimed 
solely on the ground that the child was born 
during its mother’s passage through Kerry. 
The Amendment proposed by the hon, 
Member for South Lancashire would render 
the whole Bill invalid, because it would be 
impossible to prove whether the parents 
had, perhaps some thirty or fifty years 
before, achieved their irremovability in 
England. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON aid, 
with regard to the objection that it would 
be difficult to discover a settlement after 
the lapse of thirty or forty years, that many 
hon. Gentlemen knew it was very often the 
case that questions as to settlement very 
often arose, after years had passed away, 
between one parish and another in England; 
and he did not see why the Irish should 
have an advantage over the English in 
this respect. Before there was any talk 
of reciprocity, the law of settlement in 
Ireland ought to be assimilated to that 
of England. 

Mr. C. TURNER mentioned that women 
actually crossed from Ireland to England 
in order to be confined here. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN observed, that 
if an Irishman had been three years im 
England, he could not be removed. It 
was not true, therefore, that after taking 
the benefit of Irish labourers, they were 
sent back to rot in their native land. It 
should also be remembered that there 
were no English tramps and vagrants in 
Ireland, whereas shoals of these sort of 
people came over here from the sister 


\country. The Amendment proposed by 
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the hon. Member (Mr. C. Turner), would | position than Englishmen, and produce an 
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obviate whatever the hon. Member for | inequality which did not now exist. He 





Derry complained of, in the case of the 
soldier's child, provided the parents were 
English. 
Mr. BUTT said, he approved the clause 
as it stood, but he was quite willing to 
to a provision by which no English- 
man should be removable from Ireland 
under such circumstances as would ren- 
der an Irishman irremovable in England. 
Practically, an Irish settlement was en- 
forced here on a person who was born 
across the Channel. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Lancashire 
would neutralize the Bill. The English 
got the advantage of Irish absentees, both 
rich and poor, and ought to bear the cor- 
responding disadvantages. 
Me. C. P. VILLIERS thought that the 


hoped, therefore, that the Committee would 
consent to the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘MAHON believed it would be 
| of great service to Ireland if there were a 
| law of settlement in that country, as the 
knowledge that evicted tenants would come 
on the rates would put a stop to evictions 
and bring about peace and tranquillity. 
| Mr. LOCKE hoped the wretched anti- 
quated law of settlement would never be 
extended to Ireland. No one who had ex- 
perienced the iniquities of the English 
| Poor Law would wish to introduce it into 
;any other country. He had always been 
| an adovocate of one simple settlement, and 
| he supported the Bill in the hope that it 
would lead to re-consideration of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law, with a view to its assimi- 





| 
| 





objectors to this clause, instead of charging | lation to the Irish law. 

his right hon Friend with overlooking the! Sim HERVEY BRUCE said, he was 
English law of settlement, were open to | opposed to the introduction of the English 
that charge themselves. The question law of settlement into Ireland, and his 
was not so much what loss would be’ principal objection to this Bill was that it 
inflicted upon England, as what was the | assimilated the Irish law to the English. 


present law of settlement. A child born | Question put,“ That those words be there 
ma parish had a settlement there, unless | joo tag,” 


it could be proved that the child —— : a 
‘ wer The Committee divided :—Ayes 73; 
any other settlement. It did not signify | Noes 43: Majority 30. 4 


whether the child was of Irish or of foreign | 

parents. If found chargeable elsewhere, Mr. HERBERT moved that the Chair- 
it was removable to where it had a birth man report progress, in order that he 
settlement, if no other settlement could | might consider what course he should take 
be found. It was no more unjust to the) with the Bill. It would be trifling with 
place where the child was born whether | the House to ask them to go on at-pre- 
itwas removed from the extreme end of sent with the Bill after an Amendment had 
England or from Ireland. The power of been carried which virtually destroyed the 








removal did not change the law of settle- 
ment, and it would not be likely that re- 
movals would be made by the warrant of 
& magistrate more frequently than was now 
done by simply giving the person 2s. 6d. 
to go back to the place where he would 


bechargeable. He thought the fears which | 


had been expressed were exaggerated, and 
that nothing could be more proper than to 
make the law in Ireland the same as in 
England. He could not agree to the 
Amendment, because it would, in fact, 
render the Bill inoperative, and he thought 
It would be more open to say at once they 
Would not give the power of removal to 
Ireland, 

Mr. COLLINS said, that if there was 
& law of settlement in Ireland, and no 
law of derivative settlement in England, 
no injustice would be done by the Bill to 
English parishes. But, as that was not 
%0, this Bill would put Irishmen in a better 


| force of it. 
| Mr. MAGUIRE suggested that the right 


| hon. Gentleman should abandon the Bill. 
'He did not think the measure a wise or 
a politic one, and he did not much regret 
‘a division that had thoroughly crippled it. 
He objected altogether to the priuciple of 
removal. 

Mr. M‘MAHON hoped the right hon. 
Member would state whether he meant to 
abandon or to go on with the Bill. He 
thought it was a very useful measure, and 
he recommended the right hon. Gentleman 
to proceed. 

Coronst FRENCH thought his right 
hon. Friend would do quite right in aban- 
doning the Bill. 

Mr. COLLINS supported the Motion 
for reporting progress, as likely to prevent 
confusion. 

Mr. BUTT intimated his intention, 
should the Bill be pressed further, to move 


2T2 
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in the case of Ireland. 
Mr. HENNESSY said, that in every- 


thing relating to the Irish poor the Louse 


of Commons was always inclined to act 
rather harshly. In England the Irish poor 
were oppressed. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, that what 
Irish Members should aim at was the abo- 
lition of the English law of settlement. 
The main principle had been knocked out 
of the Bill, and the sooner it was aban- 
doned the better. 

Mr. HERBERT did not wish to pledge 
himself to any conrse. He merely wanted 
time for consideration. He would state on 
Thursday what course he would take. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Ilzrvey Bruce, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Prisons in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Hervey Bruce and Sir 
Frepericx Heyeare. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 178.] 


NUISANCES REMOVAL act (1855) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Viscount Raynuam, Bill toamend 
the Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855, 
with respect to the seizure of diseased and un- 
wholesome Meat, ordered to be brought in by 
Viscount Rayyuam and Mr. ScHo.errexp. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 179.]} 


MIDWIFERY BILL. 
On Motion of Viscount Rayryuam, Bill to pro- 


hibit Unqualified Persons from the practice of 


Midwifery, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Raynuam and Mr. Brown-WestHeap. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 180.] 


POISONING BILL. 

On Motion of Viscount Rarnuam, Bill for the 
prevention of Accidental Poisoning, ordered to be 
brought in by Viscount Raynuam and Mr. Wrxe- 
HaM Martin. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 181.] 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL MANAGEMENT (1863) 
Bit [ Lords]. 


Bill read 1°; to be read 2° on Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 182.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o'clock. 


Mr. Butt 


{LORDS} 


an Amendment to neutralize the power of 
removal in England, as had just been done 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1863. 


MINUTES. ]—Sruectr Commirree— Borrowing 
Powers of Railway Companies, appointed ( List 
of the Committee). 

Pustic Bris — First Reading — Mutiny (East 
India) Act Repeal * (No. 153); Local Govern. 
ment Supplemental (No. 2)* (No. 154). 

Second Reading — Innkeepers’ Liability * (No, 
142); Officers of Royal Naval Reserve (No. 131); 
Inland Revenue * (No. 128); Militia Pay*, 

Select Committee — Report — Telegraphs Bill® 
[Report No. 155, Bill 156]. 

Committee—Security from Violence * (No. 108 and 
157). 

Report — Thames Embankment (North Side)*® 
(No. 151). 

Third Reading—London Coal and Wine Duties 
Continuance * (No. 104), and passed, 


ITALY— CASE OF MR. BISHOP. 
EXPLANATOIN,. 


Tue Marquess ory NORMANBY said, he 
wished to draw the attention of his noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary to a state. 
ment which he made the other evening in 
reference to the imprisonment of Mr. Bishop, 
His noble Friend had informed their Lord- 
ships upon a former oceasion that the Go- 
vernment at Turin would, on the first fitting 
occasion, recommend the King to grant an 
absolute pardon to Mr. Bishop; but the 
other evening his noble Friend, comment- 
ing on some observations he (the Marquess 
of Normanby) had addressed to their Lord- 
ships, had explained ‘‘ the first fitting oe- 
easion ’’ as meaning when bdrigandage 
should have been put down in the Southern 
Italian States and Italy pacified. Such 
an interpretation, he contended, was not 
the fair and natural meaning of the expres- 
sion ; and the noble Earl’s interpretation 
had materially damped the hopes which the 
friends of Mr. Bishop had previously enter- 
tained with respect to his release from 
prison ; and he must add that the despatch 
of Count Pasolini did not seem to cuntem- 
plate that any such event as the complete 
pacification of Italy must take place before 
the liberation of Mr. Bishop was effeeted. 
He wished to ascertain from his noble 
Friend whether he had received any eom- 
munication which had led to the altera- 
tion of the opinions to which he had, in 
the first instance, given expression on the 
subject. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he had received 
no communication from Turin as to the 
sense in which these words were to be 
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understood. The reason he gave that ex- 
planation the other evening was that his 
noble Friend seemed to suppose the ‘ fit- 
ting occasion” for pardoning Mr. Bishop 
would arise in some approaching birthday 
or national festival; he (Earl Russell), 
however, suggested that it was possible 
the Government at Turin might think it 
was not expedient to set Mr. Bishop at 
liberty while the Southern Italian States 
were in their present disturbed condition, 
and bands of brigands continued to cross 
into them from the Roman States. He 
might add, that as it had been stated that 
Mr. Bishop was in a very bad state of 
health, he had requested our Minister at 
Turin to send a person to Alexandria to 
ascertain the state of Mr. Bishop’s health, 
and that he was happy to say it was found 
to be good. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, the 
noble Earl must be aware that he had him- 
self passed upon Mr. Bishop a sort of sen- 
tence of continual imprisonment, by stating 
in that House that he considered that the 
“fitting time’’ for Mr. Bishop to be re- 
leased would be when brigandage was sup- 
pressed in Italy and the country pacified. 
Now, he (the Earl of Hardwicke) did not 
believe that in his lifetime brigandage 
would be suppressed in that country ; and 
he felt sure, therefore, that the inadvertent 
expression which had fallen from the noble 
Earl would be used against himself as a 
sort of sentence on Mr. Bishop. He was 
quite sure that it was an inadvertent ex- 
pression, and he hoped the noble Earl would 
take this opportunity of denying strongly 
that he had any intention to suggest the 
imprisonment of Mr. Bishop for the whole 
time of his sentence. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he did not mean 
that his expressions on the oecasion re- 
ferred to should receive so extensive an 
interpretation as had been put upon them. 
He did not mean that Mr. Bishop ought 
not to be pardoned until brigandage was 


totally suppressed ; but that the country | 


could hardly be considered in a state of 
pacification until brigandage was so far 
suppressed that it no longer constituted a 
sort of civil war. 


CESSION OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Tue Eart or DERBY asked whether 
there was any truth in the statement which 
appeared in the newspapers that day, to 
the effect that Sir Henry Storks had pub- 
lished a Proclamation announcing the ces- 
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sion of the Ionian Islands to the Kingdom 
of Greece. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he could not be- 
lieve that such a Proclamation had been 
issued, The arrangement which had been 
made upon that subject was, that a new 
Parliament should be summoned in the 
Ionian Islands, and that the question of 
the cession of the Islands to Greece should 
be submitted to them for their approval. 

Tue Eart or DERBY gave notice that 
he would bring that subject under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships on Thursday 
next, when the noble Earl would have an 
opportunity of explaining the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE warned 
the noble Earl opposite to be very cautious 
how he made statements founded upon 
what appeared in the papers. Other events 
were said to have occurred within the last 
two or three months for which there was 
not the smallest possible foundation, and 
there was strong reason for believing that 
no such Proclamation had been issued. 


BRAZIL—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tae Bart or MALMESBURY : “I rise, 
my Lords, to make a personal explanation, 
to which I am sure your Lordships will be 
disposed to listen. I have received a letter 
from’ Mr. Christie desiring me to explain 
some misapprehension, as he believes, con- 
tained in the speech I delivered on Friday 

last, and contradicting some of the state- 
| mente which 1 made upon that occasion. 
| Now, my Lords, I am always ready, if I fall 
| into a mistake, to rectify it as soon as pos- 
| sible ; and the best course perhaps I can 
| now pursue is at once to read Mr Christie's 
letter. It is as follows :— 


“ Tlillingdon, Uxbridge, June 21, 1863. 
“ My Lord,—1 am sure that your Lordship has 
not wished to make mis-statements in the llouse 
| of Lords about a public servant, of whose conduct, 
| when he served under youas Minister in the River 
| Plate, you expressed high approval, and in whose 
conciliatory character you had so much confidence 
in 1858 as to wish him to prolong his stay there 
for purposes of conciliation ; and in the belief that 
you will desire to correct any such mis-statements 
as publicly as they have been made, I beg to call 
your Lordship’s attention to some passages in the 
report in Zhe Times of your speech in the House 
of Lords on the 19th. 

“Iam, of course, aware that it is possible that 
the report may not always be correct :— 

“1. You are reported to say that papers were 
sent to you about my difference with General 
Webb, which you suppose were sent by me as they 
were in my defence. I have sent you no papers, 
and am not aware of any such papers, beyond a 
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statement which I published with Lord Russell’s 
permission, and which appeared in The Times. 

“2. You are reported to say that I was not on 
good terms with the Brazilian Minister or with 
colleagues of mine ; and you were good enough to 
add, as reported, ‘ It may not be his fault, but cer- 
tainly it is a very great misfortune not only to 
him, but to his Sovereign.’ I am happy to be able 
to assure you that I was on good terms with the 
Brazilian Minister and with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment generally, and was also on good terms with 
all my colleagues, except General Webb, and in 
free confidential communication with some of them 
on this grave public question. If you are not satis- 
fied with my assurance on this point, which is a 
very important one, you can refer to Lord Russell. 
I am sure that it could only have been from inad- 
vertence that Lord Russell failed to correct this 
particular mis-statement in answering you. 

“3. You are reported to say that I appear to 
have had no personal communications with the 
Brazilian Minister until just before I was going 
to make reprisals. This is a mistake; though it 
is true, that owing to the habits and wishes of the 
Brazilian Government, more business is done at 
Rio by note writing, and less in conversation, than 
in European Courts, The published papers men- 
tion seven interviews between May and September 
before the formal demands of satisfaction were 
made, and five in December before the reprisals 
were resorted to. There would be other inter- 
views not mentioned in the papers, and at page 94 
I make a general reference to verbal representa- 
tions. 

“In the public relation in which I am to Earl 
Russell, I think it right to farnish him with a copy 
of this letter to your Lordship.—I have the honour 
to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, 

“W. D. Curistiz, 


“The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C. B.” 


Well, my Lords, with respect to the first 
part of that letter, in which Mr. Christie 
refers to transactions which took place in 
the year 1858 when I had the honour of 
being at the head of the Foreign Office, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with anything 
that Mr. Christie did at that time. On the 
contrary, he appeared to me to do his duty 
as well as any other of Her Majesty's 
Ministers in foreign countries. But, at the 
same time, I am not sure that I urged him 
against his will to remain at his post; and 
I do not recollect, and I can find no in- 
dication in my notes, that there was at the 
time any difficulty in the River Plate which 
it required any measure of particular con- 
ciliation to arrange. 1 remember that Mr. 
Christie came home in the spring of 1859, 
and was anxious for promotion to another 
Court ; but 1 was unable to comply with 
his request ; and a few weeks afterwards 
my noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Derby) went out of office, and I ceased to 
be Foreign Minister. I have nothing to 


The Earl of Malmesbury 





say against Mr. Christie generally, ang 
I am perfectly ready to state that be 
did his duty as well as anybody el 
when I was Foreign Secretary; but | 
have no recollection of pressing him, m 
account of his conciliatory disposition, 
to remain at his post. With respect t 
the papers in reference to his difference 
with General Webb, which he says were 
not forwarded by him, I have to state 
that they were sent to me anonymous. 
ly, and | supposed that they came from 
him. I may add that I am the last man 
who would support the conduct of General 
Webb, as far as it can be ascertained from 
these papers. With regard to my state. 
ment that he was not on good terms with 
the Brazilian Minister and with some of 
his colleagues, I, of course, accept his state. 
ment. But, in justice to myself, I must 
observe that the authority upon whieh | 
made that statement was so strong, and 
apparently so much above suspicion, that | 
believe any one in my position would be 
prepared to accept it; and I am supported 
in that opinion by a statement made in 
another place by Mr. Layard, the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who said 
that ‘‘ Mr. Christie had a difference with 
only two of his colleagues.”’ It appears, 
therefore, that it was believed at the Fo 
reign Office that Mr. Christie had had differ- 
ences with two of his colleagues; and I 
believe the noble Earl will not deny that 
he had some serious disputes and quarrels 
with some gentlemen attached to his mis- 
sion. Those were the grounds on whieh I 
made my statement. I am perfectly ready 
to admit that in reading over the blue- 
book I ought to have paid attention to 
the fact that Mr. Christie appears to have 
had several personal conversations with the 
Brazilian Minister before the conversation 
to which I alluded. But your Lordships 
will see on looking over the blue-book that 
those conversations are marked out only by 
allusions and references to, and are not 
given in extenso; and that must be my 
excuse for my oversight. But all this does 
not appear to me to diminish or to alter in 
any way the gravamen of the charge which 
I made against Mr. Christie the other 
evening. The gravamen of that charge 
was, that after Mr. Christie had received 
from the noble Earl opposite permission to 
accept arbitration if it was offered, he did 
not directly at any interview, or indirectly 
through any third person, allow the Brazil- 
ian Minister to know that that loop-hole 
had been given for the settlement of the 
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misunderstanding. The noble Earl excuses 
Mr. Christie by saying that he followed his 
instructions in that matter. So far he did, 
because the noble Earl did not expressly 
instruct him to make a communication to 
the Brazilian Government upon the subject. 
But I cannot help thinking that the excuse 
thus offered by the noble Earl is the result 
of his generosity rather than of his im- 
artial judgment. 

Eaut GRANVILLE said, he must rise 
to order. The noble Earl had read a letter 
from Mr. Christie and had made observa- 
tions upon it. He must put it to their 
Lordships whether, when the hour of 
commencing the ordinary debates was 
passed, the noble Earl ought to go into 


other points. 
Tue Eart oF MALMESBURY: I 


(Juve 23, 1863} 





think it is rather discourteous of the noble | 


jarl to interrupt me in a personal expla- 
nation; and this is, I believe, the first 
time I have offered such an explanation to 
your Lordships. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he only wish- 
ed that the statement of the noble Earl 
should be confined to a personal explana- 
tion. But the noble Earl seemed to him 
to be making a new speech attacking Mr. 
Christie upon other points. 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that he was only explaining the meaning of 
what he had said the other evening, and 
stating the gravamen of the charge he then 
made against Mr. Christie. 

Tue Marquess or SLIGO said, he had 
unfortunately not heard the whole of the 
noble Earl’s speech on Friday night, or 
he should have at once stated, from his 


! 





own personal observation, that Mr. Christie | 
was on good terms with the greater part of | 
his colleagues. In fact, General Webb, | 
he believed, was the only exception ; and | 
neither side of the House was inclined, he 
thought, to approve that gentleman's pro- 
ceedings. When he was in Rio Janeiro 
he frequently met members of the corps 
diplomatique in Mr. Christie’s company. 
The English residents in Brazil, too, felt 
themselves perfectly safe in Mr. Christie’s 
hands, and were grateful to him for the 
manner in which he discharged the duties 
of his mission. 

Eart RUSSELL: I wish to state, my 
Lords, that though there was some small 
difference between Mr. Christie and some 
of his colleagues soon after his arrival in 
Rio, it was on a very trifling matter, was 
soon dispelled, and did not at all affect his 
personal relations with them. 
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OFFICERS OF ROYAL NAVY RESERVE 
BILL—({No, 131..—SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading © 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(The Duke of Somerset.) 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE thought 
the Bill a harmless one. He must, how- 
ever, observe that the first clause was 
very large, and took in almost every one 
engaged in a seafaring life, except seamen- 
gunners. As captain of a yacht which he 
navigated himself, he begged to ask the 
noble Duke what situation he would give 
him? If he could ereep back into the 
navy under this Bill, he would say it was 
one of the best measures ever introduced, 
He did not see how it was possible to re- 
fuse him a lieutenancy under the first 


‘clause, and therefore he should offer no 


opposition to the Bill. 

Tue Eartor ELLENBOROUGH hoped 
the noble Duke would not forget to insert 
in the Bill in Committee the officers of the 
late Indian navy. 


Motion agreed to: Billread 2*, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 
on Thursday next. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL HARBOUR AND 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Tne Eart or DONOUGHMORE rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Special Report and Evidence upon the 
West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway 
Bill ; and to move— 

1. That the Report and Evidence be referred to 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General, with Directions 
to inquire into the alleged illegal Conduct of the 
late Directors and Auditors of the Company, and 
to institute a Prosecution against such Persons as, 
in his Opinion, can be convicted of illegal or 
fraudulent Conduct : 

2. That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report as to what legislative Measures 
are desirable for the Purpose of restraining Di- 
rectors of Railway Companies from exceeding the 
Limits of the borrowing Powers fixed by their Act 
of Parliament, and from expending the Funds of 
Companies for Purposes foreign to their Under- 
takings and unauthorized by the Legislature. 

It was not .often their Lordships were 
troubled with a discussion of matters con- 
nected with private Bills, and he regretted 
very much that it had fallen to his lot 
to be obliged to bring a subject of this 
kind under their consideration; but, as 
Chairman of the Committee to which the 
Bill had been referred, he felt he should 
not be doing his duty if he did not call 
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the attention of the House to some of| state of their affairs. Setting aside the 
the facts disclosed by the evidence taken | public injury inflicted, he apprehended 
before the Select Committee. The West that such conduct as this was a breach 
‘Hartlepool Railway Company was formed | of the criminal law, and he had a strong 
in 1852, by the amalgamation of two) opinion, that as this matter had been 
small companies—the Hartlepool Dock ‘brought under the notice of the House, 
Company and the Stockton and Hartle- | they should take care, that if the parties 
pool Company ; and these two companies | were guilty, punishment should be inflicted 
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were afterwards amalgamated with the | 
Clarence Railway Company. The amount | 
of the Company’s capital was originally | 
£1,500,000 in round numbers, the Cla- | 
rence Company holding preference shares 
in the amalgamated company. The Com- | 
pany appeared to have been badly ma- 
naged from the beginning; and in the, 
years 1857 and 1861 the Company again 
came before Parliament and obtained fur- 
ther powers. The capital was increased 
to £2,100,000, and the extreme limit of | 
the borrowing powers was £700,000, or | 
one-third of the total capital. He had 
first to bring under the notice of the 
House the conduct of the Directors in 
exceeding their borrowing powers. The 
amount of capital actually raised was not 
one-half of the total share capital, and, 
instead of the limit of the borrowing 
powers being adhered to, the enormous 
sum of £2,700,000 had been borrowed 
by the Company, partly upon bonds and 
partly upon debenture stock. Now, even 
supposing that they had power to borrow 
to the extent of one-third of their autho- 
rized capital, they had exeeeded that 
power to an enormous amount. But, 
looking at their Act, it was doubtful whe- 
ther even the borrowing power conferred 
upon them could be legally exercised, 
for they were restricted from exercising 
these powers at all until one-half of their 
share capital was subscribed and paid up ; 
and as that was never done, the Com-| 
pany had no legal power to borrow at 
all. However, £350,000 was the full 
amount of the power, and yet they bor- 
rowed £2,700,000. He would pass over | 
the other instances of mismanagement 
detailed in the Report, for though those 
instances were of a startling, yet they were 
not of a criminal nature. But there was | 
one matter which he thought of a most | 
serious nature. It appeared in evidence | 
that from 1853 to 1861 the Directors of 


upon them. It appeared that as early as 
1858 one shareholder had misgivings as to 
the state of the Company, and commenced 
proceedings with a view to compel the 
Directors to cease the borrowing of money 
in excess of their powers. For a long 


time he failed in producing any effeet ; 


but in 1859 a Committee of investigation 
was appointed, and Mr. Sturge was ap. 
pointed to conduct the inquiry. But he 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) was astonished 
to find that he failed to discover the facts, 
although he had an opportunity of exam. 
ining the books, For some time afterwards 
no steps were taken ; but afterwards some 
of the larger shareholders became alarmed, 
being convinced that the affairs of the 
Company were in a very alarming condi- 
tion, filed a Bill in Chancery, obtained the 
appointment of a receiver, displaced the 
Directors, and appointed another Board; 
and it was this second Board that had come 
to Parliament for the reconstruction of the 
Company with the Bill referred to the 
Committee over which he had _ presided, 
He had been asked why the Committee 
did not state in the Report their reasons 
for throwing out the Bill. Now he thought 
the facts stated were themselves sufficient 
reasons for the decision come to. In the 
first place, the Bill proposed, among other 
things, to raise a million of money for the 
purpose of paying off the old shareholders 
and other debts which were primary charges 
upon the concern. That Bill was opposed 
by creditors, and on that opposition the 
Bill failed. He thought that the case of 


'the creditors was unanswerable, and that 


the Committee were clearly right in throw- 
ing out the Bill. When, however, the 
Committee re-assembled after Whitsuntide, 
they were informed by the opponents of 
the Bill that they had come to an 
agreement with the promoters, and were 
anxious now that with certain modifi- 
eations the Bill should pass. Practi- 





the Company never presented the share-| cally then the Bill was unopposed ; but 
holders with a true statement of their even then he thought that it should not be 
affairs, and that during this period the | allowed to pass. The old Clarence share- 
annual accounts, which were printed and | holders had stood as five to three in the 
circulated under the authority of the | governing body, and had used their ma- 
Board, concealed and falsified the aad jority by keeping in office for eight years 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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the men who had brought the Company to 
their present position. Now, according to 
the arrangement come to, these were the 
only parties whose rights were to be com- 
pletely guarded, and who were to escape 
scot-free. They were to receive their full 
demand, they were to be paid off in full, 
and for this purpose this million of money 
was to be found. On another ground he 
felt that the Bill ought not to pass, for in 
his opinion a Committee of five Peers had 
no right to judge so important a question 
as this without laying the matter before 
the House. This had ceased to be a ques- 
tion of re-arrangement of capital., This 
was a case in which fraud and illegality 
were imputed, it was a ease for which there 
existed no precedent ; and he had felt, that 
if the Bill passed at all, it should pass on 
public grounds, and not as the act of .a 
Committee of five Peers appointed to treat 
a mere private question. He quite admitted, 
that if the Bill did not pass, great loss, 
and even ruin, would. follow to innocent 
parties. But, on the other hand, it would 
be unwise to allow the directors of public 
companies who had been guilty of gross 
mismanagement to feel that they had no- 
thing to do but come before Parliament 
and make an appeal ad miserieordiam in 
order to undo all the fraudulent Acts they 
had done in the past, and thus encourage 
others to pursue the same course. The 
creditors of the Company were alone worthy 
of relief. He had no sympathy with the 
shareholders, for it was their business to 
have looked after their own concerns; and 
if they had experienced a heavy loss, it 
was their own fault. The creditors. stood 
in a different position. They had no power 
to interfere in the affairs of the Company, 
and might have a case with which to come 
before Parliament. But he entreated their 
Lordships not even to give relief to the 
creditors until the persons who were re- 
sponsible for this mismanagement were 
brought to punishment. When that was 
done, he should not object to consider what 
further steps should be taken, and there- 
fore he should not offer any opposition to 
the Motion of which his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Chelmsford) had given notice. 
He had no personal interest in, or acquaint- 
ance with, this subject, beyond what had 
come to his knowledge during the progress 
of the inquiry, but he brought it forward 
in accordance with what he felt to be a 
public duty. Another noble Lord (the 
Earl of Airlie) proposed, that if a Com- 
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into the means of preventing the use of 
borrowing powers before the prescribed 
portions of capital had been raised. He 
thought that addition to the terms of his 
own proposition would be useful, and he 
should assent to it. With respect to the 
evidence before the Committee, he admitted 
that it was upon one side only ; but that 
could not be avoided. The question which 
the Committee had to consider was, whe- 
ther the Bill should pass. or not, and the 
evidence inculpating the Directors came 
out im the course of the inquiry. They felt 
that it was right that the late chairman of 
the Company, Mr, Ward Jackson, should 
have an opportunity of defending himself 
by offering an explanation, and therefore 
he (the Earl of Donoughmore) stated pub- 
licly that it was their intention to report 
the facts to the House; and when Mr, 
Ward Jackson applied by letter, he was in- 
formed, that if he would attend the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting, they would hear 
any statement he might desire to make. 
Mr. Ward Jackson did attend, and pro- 
posed that the.Committee should hear evi- 
dence on his behalf; but they felt they 
could not do that, as they had no powers 
to act in the nature of a grand jury to try 
Mr. Ward Jackson’s eonduct, .A noble 
Lord had given notice of a Motion to the 
effect that Mr. Ward Jackson be heard 
upon oath before the Committee ; but even 
if that Motion could be made, it was doubt- 
ful what object would be gained by it. Mr. 
Ward Jackson presented a Petition, stating 
that he was not guilty: but if there was 
no ground for the charges, the Attorney 
General would not prosecute him; and even 
if he were prosecuted, he would have the 
benefit of a trial by a jury. He begged it 
to be understood that he did not desire 
that any prosecution should be instituted ; 
but very grave charges having been made, 
he thought it only right that they should 
be inquired into. If those charges were 
proved, he wished the guilty parties to be 
punished, and he thought their Lordships 
would agree with him that they ought to 
be punished. He should, in the first in- 
stance, move the first Resolution of which 
he had given notice; and if that should be 
agreed to by the House, he would then pro- 
pose the second Resolution. The noble 
Earl coneluded by moving— 

“That the Special Report and Evidenee upon 
the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Bill be 
referred to Her Majesty’s Attorney General, with 
Directions to inquire into the alleged illegal Con- 
duct of the late Directors and Auditors of the 
Company, and to institute a Prosecution against 
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such Persons as, in his Opinion, can be convicted 
of illegal or fraudulent Conduct.” 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, that as a 
Member of the Committee, he felt bound to 
explain that he had not been able to agree 
with the majority in their decision to reject 
the Bill, but he had no hesitation in en- 
dorsing the remainder of the Report. The 
statements in the Report as to the pre- 
vious history of the West Hartlepool Rail- 
way Company gave, he believed, a fair 
account of the previous career of the Com- 
pany, and the statements as to the illegal 
conduct of the Directors were fully borne 
out by the evidence. He therefore fully 
concurred in the suggestion embodied in 
the Motion. He should wish, however, to 
give his reasons for thinking that a Bill 
should have been allowed to pass. He felt, 
that under the peculiar cireumstances, and 
all parties interested being agreed, the 
arrangement that was proposed was as fair 
a compromise as could be devised to meet 
the interests alike of the shareholders, 
preference shareholders, and bondholders, 
who were all interested in avoiding the 
enormous expenses that would be conse- 
quent upon litigation. He admitted that 
it might establish a bad precedent; but he 
could not forget that a large number of 
unfortunate persons had invested their 
money in the undertaking, both share- 
holders and bondholders, who were quite 
innocent of participation in any illegality 
or mismanagement. His noble Friend said 
that the shareholders must bear the con- 
sequences of allowing such Directors to 
continue in office ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the shareholders were kept in 
ignorance of the real state of affairs. The 
present Board of Directors represented the 
ill-treated shareholders and bondholders, 
and they ought not to suffer for the faults 
of their predecessors ; and their Lordships 
should remember that to the poorer share- 
holders half a loaf was better than no 
bread. He therefore thought the Bill 
should be allowed to pass. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I wish to explain to your Lord- 
ships the course which I think Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to adopt, 
and which, on my advice, they are pre- 
pared to adopt, in this case. I must, 


however, speak with some reserve on 
this matter, because I know not whether 
in its civil aspect it may not possibly 
come before me in another place. I 
shall, therefore, speak only of the crimi- 
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nal aspect of the case, and entirely on 
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the hypothesis that the statements jg 
this Report are founded in fact. If these 
statements are so founded, I think I am 
warranted in saying that there is grave 
ground for believing that a very great 
publie fraud and an indictable offence of 
a most serious character has been com. 
mitted. Under the circumstances, where 
there is an offence, which in its conse 
quences are so important to the commu. 
nity, I hold it to be the duty of the 
Government to make an immediate in. 
quiry into the cireumstances ; and if it 
finds reason to believe that an indict- 
ment will lie, and can be sustained, to 
take the duty of prosecuting on itself 
without any delay or direction. The 
Government, therefore, will immediately 
direct the solicitors of the Treasury to 
make the most full investigation into 
this subject, and to lay all the papers 
before the Attorney General, with diree. 
tions to examine whether an_ indictable 
offence has been corhmitted, and, if so, 
to proceed at once against the offenders, 
It is scarcely possible, having regard to 
the great number of public companies 
and the unfortunately imperfect state of 
the law, which provides no effectual 
audit, and no means for complete pub- 
licity with any security of having a truth- 
ful report — it is scarcely possible under 
these circumstances to imagine any case 
that is of more importance to the com- 
munity than the present. I have taken 
the liberty of addressing you before the 
noble Baron (Lord Ravensworth) who 
has an Amendment on the paper, and 
who rose with me, because I must be 
permitted to say, that notwithstanding 
the Amendment of the noble Baron, the 
Government will persevere in the course 
I have indicated; and therefore I would 
submit to the noble Baron whether it 
would be of any utility to persevere with the 
Amendment of which he has given notice. 
It would hardly be right or fitting that 
any gentleman who might by possibility 
be implicated in criminal proceedings 
should be called on or even allowed to 
give testimony touching his share in 
these transactions. I cannot, however, 
do more than suggest that for the wise 
consideration of the noble Baron. With 
regard to the civil aspect of the case, I 
think I may venture to say that you 
may proceed to deal with it without in 
any manner affecting its criminal aspect. 
Its criminal aspect, I think, may not be 
at all compromised, or the power of 
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prosecution affected by discreet measures 
being adopted with a view to ascertain 
the best mode of dealing with the civil 
rights and property of the parties. My 
Lords, I abstain from saying more than 
to give your Lordships a pledge that 
this matter shall be investigated by the 
Government without any delay whatever. 
Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that after 
the statement of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack he would not venture 
to press his Amendment ; but hoped he 
might be allowed, on the part of a gentle- 
man whose character and conduct were very 
much implicated in these transactions, to 
lay on their Lordships’ table a Petition 
from Mr. Ralph Ward Jackson, and briefly 
to call attention to some of the statements 
it contained. He was not going to dwell 
in any manner whatever on the transactions 
of these amalgamated companies. That 
House was certainly not the arena in which 
to enter into matters of a very extensive 
and complicated character spread over a 
great many years, and made the subject of 
regulation or rather of no regulation by 
divers Acts of Parliament. But when it 
was said by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) who commenced this dis- 
cussion, that he was forming, as it were, a 
grand jury for the consideration of this 
subject, he must be allowed to say that this 
was just what had been already done by 
the noble Viscount and the Committee. 
Mr. Jackson complained in his Petition 
that the Committee’s Report contained ex 
parte statements seriously affecting his con- 
duct and character ; that he had not been 
present when the witnesses were examined, 
and hence arose his correspondence with 
the Chairman, printed in the appendix to 
the Report; that when he had come to 
town,he appeared before the Committee and 
tendered himself for examination, but was 
refused ; that many of the matters in the 
Report had been misrepresented, and others 
not fully examined ; that he was no party 
to any false accounts of the Companies’ 
affairs ; that these were regularly examined 
and certified by auditors of unimpeach- 
able integrity ; that he had always been 
ready, and was now anxious, to give the 
fullest information relative to his conduct 
In connection with these transactions ; and 
he prayed to be allowed to give all necces- 
sary explanations. Such was the prayer 
of this Petition. It was perfectly true 
that the transactions of these Companies 
appeared, on evidence of ex parte wit- 
nesses, to bear a very suspicious character. 
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He did not present himself as the apologist 
or defender of Mr. Jackson, but, on every 
principle of justice, their Lordships were 
bound to hear both sides, and he laid the 
Petition on their table in the confidence 
that its appeal to their Lordships’ sense of 
justice would not be made in vain. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that after the discussion which had taken 
place, and especially after what had fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, he should not press his first 
Resolution. He should, however, move, 
adopting the Amendment of the noble Earl 
opposite, the second— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report as to what legislative Measures 


.are desirable for the Purpose of restraining Di- 


rectors of Railway Companies from exceeding the 
Limits of the borrowing Powers fixed by their Act 
of {Parliament ; from evading those Provisions 
of their Act of Parliament which require that a 
certain Portion of their authorized Capital shall 
be subscribed and paid up before their borrowing 
Powers can come into operation, and from expend- 
ing the Funds of Companies for Purposes foreign 
to their Undertakings and unauthorized by the 
Legislature.” 

Lorp OVERSTONE hoped there would 
be no misunderstanding as to the nature of 
the duties which the Committee, if ap- 
pointed, would be called upon to diseharge. 
It was, he contended, most important for 
the interests of the railway companies 
themselves as borrowers, as well as for the 
interests of industrious and careful persons 
scattered widely all over the country, that 
some effectual means should be taken for 
giving positive security as to the validity 
of the bonds which were issued. 

‘ Lorpv STANLEY or ADDERLEY 
thought the Resolution would fully meet 
the view of his noble Friend if the follow- 
ing words were added to it :—* And also 
to inquire into what securities can be given 
to holders of debentures as to the validity 
and legality of the issue of such bonds.” 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Then it was moved, 

That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report as to what Legislative Measures 
are desirable for the Purpose of restraining Direc- 
tors of Railway Companies from exceeding the 
Limits of the borrowing Powers fixed by their 
Act of Parliament, from evading those Provisions 
of their Act of Parliament which require that a 
certain Portion of their authorized Capital shall 
be subscribed and paid up before their borrowing 
Powers can come into operation, and from expend- 
ing the Funds of Companies for Purposes foreign 
to their Undertakings and unauthorized by the 
Legislature ; and also to inquire what Securities 
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can be given to the [Holders of Debentures as to 
the Validity and Legality of the Iesue of such 
Bonds ; agreed to : (The Viscount Hutchinson.) 

The Lords following were named of the 
Committee; the Committee to meet on 
Pridwy next, at Two o'clock, and to ap- 
point their own Chairman :— 

Ld. President. L. Redesdale. 

D. Devonshire. L. Portman. 

Ld. Steward. L. Stanley of Adderley. 

E. Airlie. L. Dartrey. 

E. Macclesfield. L, Overstone. 

E. Powis. L. Chelmsford. 

V. Hutchinson. | L. Taunton. 

L, Wodehouse. | 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that their 
Lordships having agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, he now rose 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. The capital of the company, 
under three different Acts of Parliament, 
amounted to £2,106,000, and there was 
power to borrow, commencing when one 
half the share eapital had been paid up, 
to the extent of one third of the sum so 
paid up. Even if the whole share capital 
had been paid tip, the utmost they. were 
empowered -to borrow. was . £350,000. 
Their Lordships, however, had heard that 
they had, in fact, borrowed to the extent 
of £2,700,000. The bonds issued to the 


amount of the borrowing powers would be 
valid, and they only became invalid when 
that amount was exceeded ; and this being 
so, it was impossible for any person having 
bonds to ascertain whether they were valid 


or not. Proceedings had been instituted 
in Chancery to establish the. validity of 
some of the bonds, and the suit was sus- 
pended, in hopes that the Legislature 
would interfere and give sonie relief to 
innocent persons who had taken the bonds 
without the means of ascertaining whether 
the borrowing powers of the Company had 
been exceeded or not. It was perfectly 
clear that an immense amount of litigation 
vould be necessary in order to determine 
the rights of the different parties; and 
under these circumstances the Bill was 
introduced, the object of which was to 
convert the debentures and bonds into 
paid-up consolidated stock of the Company, 
and to enable the bondholders to obtain 
arrears of interest up to the 30th of the 
present month at 3 percent. But, unfor- 
tunately, the preference and ordinary share- 
holders opposed the Bill, and that opposi- 
tion stimulated the vigilance of the Com- 
mittee and induced an inquiry into the 
transaction, which led to an unfavourable 


Report of the Bill, The ordinary and 
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preference shareholders were dismayed at 
the result of their opposition, and the 
moment that they saw the probability of the 
Bill being lost they withdrew that opposi- 
tion. It was most important that this or 
a similar Bill should pass without delay, 
if their Lordships desired to give any re. 
lief to the bondholders, many of whom were 
in a very humble position in life, and had 
embarked their -all in the investment, 
There-was every probability that the con- 
cern would be a most flourishing one; for 
in spite of these discouraging circum- 
stanees the gross weekly revenue was 
£4,000. Unless a Bill were passed at 
once to give the requisite relief, the bond- 
holders, deprived of their dividends, would 
be obliged to part with their securities ata 
great. sacrifice, and then the Bill, which 
their Lordships must ultimately pass, would 
merely benefit the parties who profited by 
the unfortunate transfer. He had so drawn 
the instruction to the Committee as to ex- 
clude, from any benefit persons implicated 
in the fraud, and he trusted their Lordships 
would give their assent to the Motion, 
The noble and learned Lord concluded by 
moving — 

“That the West Hartlepool Harbour and Rail- 
way Bill, together with the Evidence taken re- 
specting it, be referred to the same Committee, 
with Instructions to consider and report whether 
the said Bill might be allowed to proceed, with 
the view of affording Relief to the Bondholders 
and Shareholders not implicated in the illegal 
Proceedings brought under the Notice of the 
House, without exempting those Persons who may 
have been Parties to those Proceedings from any 
Responsibility they may thereby have incurred.” 

Petition for Opportunity of giving fur- 
ther Explanation respecting, and to be 
heard by counsel; of Ralph Ward Jack- 
son, of Greatham Hall, Esquire ; read, and 
Ordered to lie on the Table. 


Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, that proceedings in Chancery could 
only inflict great hardship upon many 
innocent persons, and waste a large and 
valuable property. He recommended that 
the Bill should be referred to the Com- 
mittee about to be appointed, and they 
could say whether in their opinion it should 
be afterwards referred as an unopposed 
Bill to the Chairman of Committees or to & 
Select Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE hoped the Com- 
mittee would suggest some amendment of 
the law and practice, so as to prevent & 
recurrence of such a transaction in future. 
He objected to the Bill being referred to 
lim, and thought it better that the same 
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Committee should report whether it should 
be allowed to pass *‘ with or without Amend- 
ments.” Jt was an exceptional case, and 
would not afford any precedent, because 
this Bill would be passed expressly to re- 
lieve innocent persons from a difficulty in 
which they had been placed by transactions 
of a very peculiar character. 


The Motion was then amended; and 
agreed to, as follows :— 


“That the West Hartlepool Harbour and Rail- 
way Bill, together with the Evidence taken re- 
specting it, be referred to the same Committee, 
with Instructions to consider and report whether 
the said Bill might be allowed to proceed with or 
without Alteration, with the view of affording 
Relief to the Bondholders and Shareholders not 
implicated in the illegal Proceedings brought un- 
der the Notice of the House, without exempting 
those Persons who may have been Parties to those 
Proceedings from any Responsibility they may 
thereby have incurred.” 


MILLINERS’ WORK-ROOMS AND DOR- 
MITORIES.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Tus Ear: or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, it will be necessary to go so much 
more into detail in moving for the Returns 
relative to Bethlehem Hospital [of which 
the noble Earl had a notice on the Paper | 
than I expected, that I will postpone my 
Motion on that subject until Friday; but 
as my hon. Friend the President of the 
Council is in his place, I will ask him a 
Question of which I have given him notice. 
Your Lordships have, no doubt, read in 
the papers a report of a Coroner’s In- 
quest on a young woman who died in a 
workroom of a milliner in Regent Street. 
The verdict was that she died of overwork, 
which brought on apoplexy, mainly induced 
by the foul and feetid state of the room in 
which she worked, and the overcrowded 
state of the room in which she slept. I 
am not going to dwell on the effects of 
this terrible system of overcrowding, of 
which we had ample evidence in 1842. 
Since that time serious efforts have been 
made to remedy the evil. I myself 
brought in a Bill which was referred to a 
Select Committee, but which did not pass 
into law. I am not going to enter into the 
question of the limitation of the hours of 
labour, though it is frightful to think that 
these young women of tender years, deli- 
eately bronght up, should be worked con- 
secutively from six o’clock in the morning 
until eleven at night. I wish to ask the 


noble Earl simply whether the Government 
are prepared to bring in measures which 
will provide for the ventilation and the 
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sanitary regulation of these workrooms? I 
ask no more than that. Your Lordships 
have already passed a measure this Session 
for the ventilation and inspection of bake- 
houses. The position of the two callings 


and Dormitories. 


| is strictly analogous, and having gone care- 


fully through the Bill for the regulation 
of bakehouses, I can say that there is 
searcely a provision in it which would not 
be applicable to these workrooms. The 
medical officer and the district inspector 
of nuisances are empowered from time to 
time to inspect the condition of the rooms 
in which the men work, and to see that 
they are properly ventilated and white- 
washed. If the sanitary regulations which 
have been evacted for the protection of 
bakers were extended to the protection of 
these young women, they would go far to 
prevent the recurrence of these awful abo- 
minations, such as we have had a sample 
of at Madame Elise’s, No. 120, Regent 
Street, which result in the death of many 
young women every year of our lives. [ 
hope the Government will be prepared te 
take the matter up, and to bring in some 
Bill for the protection of these young 
women. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am sure your 
Lordships must have been deeply shocked 
by the event to which the noble Earl has 
referred, and which may be directly traced 
to the effects of overwork, and the whole 
system adopted in too many miliners’ and 
dressmakers’ workrooms. I remember the 
Bill which the noble Earl introduced on the 
subject. It received great attention in the 
Select Committee, and a great deal of evi- 
dence was taken upon it; but I believe the 
principal reason why it did not succeed was 
the extreme difficulty of carrying into prac- 
tical execution any Bill of this sort. At 
present, the Government are without any 
powers on the subject; for I believe the 
legal construction of the 20th section of 
the Offences against the Person Act, which 
it has been said might apply to such cases, 
is very doubtful; and it is a question, 
therefore, whether they ought to ask for 
any further powers. I am not prepared to 
state how far the analogy which the noble 
Earl has drawn between this trade and the 
bakers’ trade is complete ; but there is no 
doubt that there would be great legal diffi- 
culty in providing for the regulation of work- 
rooms of this sort, which vary very much 
in size, some of them only containing one 
assistant. With regard to the lodgings of 
the young women, it must be remembered 
that in a great.town like this it would not 
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be advantageous to turn young women out 
of their workshops at a late hour of the 
night to seek their lodgings at a distance. 
The noble Earl’s suggestion shall be care- 
fully considered ; but at present I am not 
able to state that the Government will be 
prepared to introduce a Bill on the subject. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: I 
hope the noble Ear! will lose no time, as 
the matter is one which ought to be taken 
up at once. . 

Eart GRANVILLE: There could be 
no better way of having the subject pro- 
perly considered than for the noble Earl 

imself to introduce a Bill. 
House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1863. 


MINUTES. ]—Setect Commitrres—Malt Duties, 
appointed ; Westminster New Palace Ap- 
proaches, appointed. 

Report—Poor Relief * [No. 383]; Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms (louse of Commons)*, 
Third Report _ 384). 

Pusuic Burs—First Reading—Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) (Provisional Order) * 
[Bill 184). 

Second Reading — Postmaster General (Sale of 
Land)* [Bill 174]. 

Commitiee—Vaccination (Scotland) [Bill 139] ; 
Statute Labour Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
[Bill 127] (No Report) ; Statute Labour Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Transfer [ Bill 128] (No 
deport) ; Walmer Vesting * [Bill 170] ; Port 
Erin Harbour (Isle of Man)* [Bill 123}. 

Report—Vaccination (Scotland) ; Walmer Vest- 
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ing* ; Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man).* 

Considered as amended — Savings Banks Acts | 
Amendment [Sir Henry Willoughby] * [Bill 158 | 
and 183] ; Passengers Act Amendment * [Bill | 
143] ; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * | 
[Bill 148]; Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity* [Bill | 
160}; Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161). 

Third Reading—London, &c. Dioceses (Lords) * 
Bill 133] ; Land Drainage (Provisional Orders)* 
Epil 85] ; and severally passed. 


VACCINATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL 139.] comMITTER. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Parochial Board to appoint a 
Public Vaccinator). 

Mr. DUNLOP said, the College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh bad sent in a list 
of objections, which had much strack him. 
They objected in particular to the appoint- 





ment of public vaccinators. 
Earl Granville 


They stated | 
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that there were already medical officers jp 
every parish, and so far as the poor of 
these parishes were concerned, therefore, 
they were already provided for. But ag 
far as all other parties were concerned, it 
was proposed by this Bill to provide publie 
vaccinators, This the College justly con. 
sidered an interference with the ordinary 
practice of medical practitioners. They 
suggested also that the practical operation 
of the measure would be to retard rather 
than to promote the general practice of 
vaccination. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that if 
that were the only objection to the Bill, it 
could easily be got over. It was never 
intended to take vaccination out of the 
hands of general medical practitioners in 
order to place it exclusively in the hands 
of a public vaccinator. The Bill had been 
rendered necessary by the general neglect 
of vaccination, and the object in appointing 
a public vaccinator in every parish, or 
combination of parishes, in Scotland, was 
that there should be some one to see that 
vaccination was carried out. It would be 
necessary to give him an interest in seeing 
it done, and this would be accomplished by 
paying him by fees, and not by salary, 
The Bill would be inoperative but for this 
appointment. The Parochial Board might, 
in certain cases, direct their vaccinator to 
travel in parts of the district that were 
distant and difficult of access, but it would 
be necessary to make some provision for 
his payment in such cases. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, that 
vaccination might be prevention; but a 
far greater danger was to be apprehended 
from the public being liable to be brought 
into contact in railway carriages and other 
conveyances with persons suffering from 
small-pox. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate would turn 
his attention to this subject. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE drew 
attention to the importance of the Govern- 
ment providing for a supply of proper vac- 
cine matter. He thought that vaccina- 
tion should be carried on by visita of the 
vaccinators among the people. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that in 
large towns the children would be brought 
to the vaceinators, but in rural places pro- 
bably the vaccinator would have to go to 
the children. 

Lorp ELCHO thought the proposal to 
appoint these public vaccinators would 
make vaccination more certain than at 
present. 
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Mr. FINLAY suggested that for the 
thinly-peopled Highland districts an itine- 
rant vaccinator should be appointed. 

Tas LORD ADVOCATE saw no ob- 
jection to adopt the suggestion of his hon. 


would have to be allowed, it would be ne- 
cessary to consider the matter. | 
Clause agreed to. | 


Clause 2 (Parochial Board may contract | 
with Public Vaccinator). The clause 
provided that the fee for each person vac- 
cinated shall be not less than 2s. 6d. within 
two miles of the vaccinator’s residence, 
and 3s. 6d. when beyond that distance. 

Mr. BLACKBURN moved that the fee 
be ls. 6d. within two miles, and 2s. 6d. | 
beyond that distance. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clauses 3 to 8 agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Parents or Guardians to cause 
Children to be vaccinated). 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW proposed that | 
the period which was limited by the clause | 
to three months should be extended to six 
months. 
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Friend ; but, as some travelling expenses" 





Mr. BLACKBURN expressed an opi- 
nion that twelve months would be still | 
better, according to the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE feared, that 
if left so long, it might be omitted altoge- 
ther. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

The remaining Clauses, with the excep- 
tion of Clause 15 (struck out), were like- 
wise agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


STATUTE LABOUR ROADS AND BRIDGES 
(SCOTLAND) (re-commitied) BILL. 


[pitt 127.] comMIrTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. — (Sir 
John Ogilvy.) 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short Title). 

Mr. DALGLISH said, that the Bill 
purported to have been amended in a for- 
mer Committee ; but he saw there was an 
Immense number of Amendments down on 
the paper for that day. He doubted the 
propriety, under these circumstances, of 
going on with a Bill which had no chance 
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of passing this Session, and he moved, 
therefore, that the Chairman leave the 
chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Lorv ELCHO said, he did not in the 
least care for the Bill. The county with 
which he was connected had brought in a 
private Bill, the tendency of which was to 
abolish tolls altogether ; and he hoped that 
if there was to be a general Bill, it would 
be of a similar character. The tendency 
of this Bill, on the contrary, wasto maintain 
tolls. He certainly did not wish to sit 
there discussing twelve pages of Amend- 
ments on eleven pages of Bill, and he should 
therefore support the Motion. Several 
of the Amendments were very important, 
and ought not to be discussed in the ab- 
sence of English and Irish Members, who 
did not appear to be aware of their true 
character. They were Amendments pro- 
posed by chairmen of railway companies, 
which would put those bodies upon an en- 
tirely different footing from all other de- 
scriptions of heritable property. So far 
from railway proprietors having any right 
to be exempted, they were, of all others, 
the most interested in having good roads. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE hoped 
that the Lord Advocate would not give an 
opinion until he heard the discussion on 
the clauses. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
an opinion on the Bill, and was prepared 
to express it, At the same time, if it were 
the opinion of the House that he should 
postpone his views until the clauses arose, 
he had no objection. 

Mr. R. HODGSON appealed to the hon, 
Member for Dundee (Sir John Ogilvy) not 
to go on with the Bill, There was not the 
least chance of its passing this Session. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE entreated the 
Committee not to lose time in making 
appeals to his hon. Friend not to go on with 
the business for which the House had met, 

Sir MICHAEL SHAW STEWART 
protested against wasting the time of 
Scotch Members in begining at two o’clock 
the consideration of this Bill. What pro- 
gress were they likely to make in two hours, 
and when would the hon. Baronet obtain 
another day for a morning sitting ? 

Sir JOHN OGILVY confessed that he 
had not now so good a hope of passing the 
Bill as he had had when he came down to 
the House, for he found that it had excited 
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the opposition of hon. Members whose sup- | liament should now meet with so much 9 
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port he thought thathe had a right toexpect. | position. The proposal of his hon. Friend 
He had taken up the subject only at the appeared to strike at the root of the Bill; 
request of many hon. Gentlemen from Seot- and if it was agreed to, he should recom. 
land who had met together for the purpose ; mend the abandonment of the measure, 
he had committed it pro formd, in order to, Tue LORD ADVOCATE would recom. 
insert the Amendments suggested to him ; mend his hon. Friend to omit the 3rd and 
and of the forty-nine which now appeared 16th clauses, relative to management, 
on the paper in his name, many of them | Mr. DALGLISH, on the contrary, 
were of a similar character —namely, thought they were the most important 
alterations which had been adopted at the clauses in the Bill. 
request of others. | Lorp ELCHO said, they had wasted g 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, that the mea- | fine summer’s day and done nothing. They 
sure suggested at the meeting in question had now sat two hours, and had not gone 
only referred to a change of valuation. through the first of the twelve pages of 
Various other matters had been, however, Amendments. Was there any use in going 


imported into the Bill, and it was useless 
to go on with it at this late period of the 
Session. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrew’s) agreed 
that, in the face of the opposition which had 
arisen, the Bill had not the slightest chance 
of passing during the present Session, un- 
Jess his hon. Friend would consent to strike 
out all the clauses except those which 
carried out the original object of the Bill 
—a change in the mode of assessment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 20; 
Noes 45: Majority 25. 

After considerable further discussion, 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Interpretation). 

Sir JOHN HAY complained that the 
Orkneys and Shetland Isles had few or 
no roads, but they might be saddled with 
the expense of carrying out the measure. 
He hoped, therefore, that they would be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Bill. At 
all events, the mainland ought to be made 
one district, and the smallerislands another. 

After some discussion, it was agreed that 
the clause should be altered accordingly. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Trustees may consider as to 
Adoption of Act at any Statutory General 
Meeting). 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) said, in 
order to raise the question whether the 
Bill should go beyond its original design— 
namely, to change the road assessment 
from the old to the new valuation, he would 
move the omission of the clause. 

Mr. BLACKBURN seconded the Motion. 

Sirk WILLIAM DUNBAR was sur- 
prised to find that a measure that had been 
agreed to with so little difficulty at a meet- 
ing of Scotch Peers and Members of Par- 


Sir John Ogilvy 


on? 

| The further progress of the Bill gave 
‘rise to continued objections on the part of 
hon. Members, many of whom expressed 
great dissatisfaction at ‘‘ wasting a fine 
|summer’s morning” in discussing a Bill 
| which could not pass this Session. Finally, 
| Sime JOHN OGILVY said, that after the 
opposition which had been manifested, it 
| was hopeless to attempt to pass the Bill 
' this Session. The reception given to his 
| Bill was not sufficiently encouraging to 
induce him to proceed with the measure 
next Session ; but he would reiterate the 
| request made to the Lord Advocate to en- 
_deavour to grapple with this subject. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he was certain he 

‘expressed the feeling of all the Scotch 
| Members when he said they were greatly 
|indebted to the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Ogilvy) for the trouble he had taken, and 
| the courtesy he had shown, in the conduct 
|of this Bill. He regretted the failure of 
the Bill, but he could not help thinking 
| that the best way was to let each county 
| bring in a Roads Bill, which could go be- 
, fore a judicial Committee as a private Bill, 
| and would then have a chance of passing 
through the House. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
already attempted in vain to deal with the 
subject. He had declined to bring in 4 
general measure this Session from an ap- 
| prehension of want of success, and certainly 
| the discussion of that day had not altered 
| his opinion, 

House resumed. [No Report. ] 


STATUTE LABOUR ROADS AND BRIDGES 
(SCOTLAND) TRANSFER BILL. 
Sir JOHN OGILVY said, he would 
withdraw this Bill also. 
House resumed. [No Report.] 
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WELSH MAILS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. R. P. LONG said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the arrangement for the employment of the 
Railway for the conveyance of the Mails 
through Montgomeryshire, which was re- 
ported by the Secretary to the Post Office 
as “under consideration” in February 
last, is yet concluded ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that no ar- 
rangement had been finally concluded, but 
the Post Office had informed the Company 
that they were perfectly willing to use the 
Railway. 


FIFE ARTILLERY MILITIA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYVILL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
If he will state the reason why last year 
the Fife Artillery Militia had no guns or 
battery from which the could fire shot or 
shell during their training ; and whether it 
is true they are to be called out and simi- 
larly situated in August next ? 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, it was quite true that the Fife 
Artillery Militia had no guns or battery 
from which they could fire shot or shell 
last year, and he feared that the same 
thing would take place during the ensuing 
season. The attention of the Supply Com- 
missioners of the county at the time was 
called to the Report of the Inspecting Offi- 
cer, and a district Committee was appointed 
to provide suitable quarters. The Commit- 
tee made arecommendation, and the Supply 
Commissioners afterwards came to a Reso- 
lution that they were not satisfied with the 
necessity for a change. No funds were 
provided for the removal of the head-quar- 
ters of the Militia, but it was in the power 
of Lieutenants and Vice Lieutenants of 
Counties to fix where head-quarters of Mili- 
tia should be placed, and that they should 
be supplied with proper accommodation. 


CABS IN PALL MALL.—QUESTION. 


Lorv EDWARD THYNNE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, as 
the Police prevent eabs from plying in 
Pall Mall, he will give instructions to the 
Metropolitan Police to enforce that system 
throughout the Metropolis ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that this order was issued in consequence 
of the obstruction caused by the great 
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number of cabs plying for hire between 
Waterloo Place and St. James Street. 
At the same time, three new cabstands 
had been established in the neighbourhood. 
There was a law applicable to the whole 
metropolis, by which the Police were re- 
quired to summon all drivers plying for 
hire when not on a stand, 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED CODE. 
QUESTION, 


Lord ROBERT CECIL said, he rose to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council for Edueation, Whether the 
Committee of Council hold that they are 
discharged of all liability to the Pupil 
Teachers under Article 54 of the Revised 
Code by paying, in accordance with para- 
graph 36 of the Instructions, to the Mana- 
gers the amount of the Pupil Teachers’ 
stipends and gratuities ; or whether, in the 
ease of a Manager declining to pay over 
the money so received, the Committee 
would feel themselves bound to see the 
Pupil Teachers paid in full ; and whether, 
in requiring the Managers to report the 
number of Children at their Schools who 
do not come under the terms of Article 4 
of the Revised Code as ‘‘ Children belong- 
ing to the classes who support themselves 
by manual labour,” the Committee have 
furnished either Managers or Inspectors 
with a definition of the words ‘‘ manual 
labour ?”” 

Mr. LOWE said, in reply, that the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord involved the most 
extraordinary supposition that the Mana- 
gers of Schools would misappropriate or 
embezzle money paid to them by the Privy 
Council for Pupil Teachers and apply it to 
some other purpose. He knew of no such 
case having occurred, and he was sorry to 
hear the possibility of its occurrence sug- 
gested of a class of gentlemen who were 
employed in a most charitable work. The 
answer to the question was that the Com- 
mittee of Council know no one but the 
Managers. They paid the money to the 
Managers; and when they had done so, they 
had discharged themselves of all liability ; 
and in the event of the very strange and 
improbable case which had been suggested 
by the noble Lord occurring, the Pupil 
Teacher would have no claim against the 
Committee of Privy Council. In the second 
Question there wasa mistake : they did not 
exclude from the schools children whose 
parents did not maintain themselyes by 
manual labour. He saw no reason why 
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such children should not be in their schools. 
What they required was that in a separate 
column there should be stated the children 
of those who did not earn their support by 
manual labour, in order that the parents of 
such children should not shift on to the 
public the responsibility of educating them, 
when they could do it themselves. The 
Committee of Privy Council had not fur- 
nished the Inspectors with a definition of 
the words ‘‘ manual labour.’”” The great 
requirement in a definition was that it 
should be clearer than the thing defined ; 
and no words that they would care to use 
could be clearer than the words ‘‘ manual 
labour.” But when we have had expe- 
rience of the class of persons who do send 
their children to these schools, no doubt we 
shall be able to frame some words more 
satisfactory than those by which we at pre- 
sent attempt to define a class of which we 
really know but little. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL: The right 
hon. Gentleman went, I think, beyond the 
usual limits in answering my Question, for 
he imputed to me a meaning I did not en- 
tertain. I had no desire to accuse the 
Managers of embezzlement ; but it is quite 
possible that they might retain money in 
their hands through a misapprehension ; 
and what I want to know is, in case Mana- 
gers decline to pay over the money which 
they received for Pupil Teachers to those 
Pupil Teachers, whether the Committee of 
Council will give no further effect whatever 
to the _— made to pay money to those 
Pupil Teachers ? 

Mr. LOWE: Thenoble Lord’s Question 
seems to answer itself ; for if the Mana- 
gers decline to pay over the money to the 
Pupil Teachers, even after their attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the money 
belongs to the Pupil Teachers, those Ma- 
nagers cannot possibly retain the money 
through a misapprehension. In such a case 
we should not pay the money over again to 
the Pupil Teachers, but we certainly should 
strike the school off the list of those en- 
titled to grants. 


MILLINERS’ WORK ROOMS AND 
DORMITORIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If his attention has been called 
to the Inquest on Mary Anne Walkley, a 
workwoman in the employment of Madame 
Elise, described as Court Dressmaker, of 
170, Regent Street, the Verdict at which 


Mr. Lowe 
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stated that the deceased died of apoplexy ; 
and if the Government have any intention 
to take measures for the Registration and 
Inspection of Workrooms; and, further, 
whether it is intended to institute a criminal 
prosecution against the employer of the 
deceased Mary Anne Walkley ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, I know 
nothing of this case except from the report 
in the newspapers of the proceedings at the 
inquest. If the finding be correctly given, 
as I apprehend it is, it would appear that 
in the opinion of the jury death was caused 
immediately by apoplexy, but was acee- 
lerated by long hours of work in over. 
crowded apartments, and by sleeping in an 
ill-ventilated bedroom. There is no doubt 
that it would be very desirable to establish 
by law a system for the better regulation 
of workrooms, and for the prevention of 
evils such as those disclosed by the present 
ease; but I am not prepared to say, on 
the part of the Government, that it would 
be possible to establish a general system of 
registration and inspection of these work- 
rooms, many of which form portions of 
private houses. My hon. Friend adverted, 
I presume, to the law by which masters 
and mistresses, who are liable to provide 
for their apprentices food, clothing, and 
lodging, and have wilfully omitted to do 
so, are subject, upon conviction, in cases 
where there has been danger to life or per- 
manent injury to health, to very severe 
punishment. I cannot say whether that 
law is applicable to this case. There ap- 
pears to be some doubt whether this young 
woman was an apprentice, or whether she 
was a servant or hired workwoman. 


THE GLASGOW MURDER—CASE OF 
JESSIE MACLACHLAN, 


QUESTION, 


Sm MICHAEL SHAW STEWART 
said, he wished to ask the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
the remarks of Lord Deas (as printed at 
pages 61 and 62 of the Parliamentary 
Paper relating to the MacLachlan case), on 
giving his decision at the MacLachlan Trial 
that the prisoner’s declarations were to be 
read, were taken from a Report revised, 
or in any other way authorized by that 
learned Judge ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, the 
remarks in question were taken from & 
Report which had been furnished to him. 
It was not an authorized Report, but he 
had never heard its gencral accuracy ques 
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tioned. He had no doubt that the Report 
fairly represented the remarks of Lord Deas, 
but it had not been revised or authorized 
in any way by the learned Judge. 

Mr. MACAULAY said, he wished to 
ask by what authority an oath was admi- 
nistered to John Ritchie, one of the per- 
sons examined by the procurator-fiseal be- 
fore the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, touching 
the truth of the statement made by Jessie 
MacLachlan after her conviction of mur- 
der ; and for what reason that person alone 
was sworn to the truth of his answers. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that this 
was entirely a question of procedure, and 
he was unable to answer the question in 
the absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). 
ROYAL COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, the question 
which I have now the honour to submit to 
the House is one in which every Member 
of this assembly ought to feel a deep in- 
terest. It is true, it does not concern the 
independence of Poland, the unity of Italy, 
or the national development of Greece. 
But it does concern the welfare and happi- 
ness of Ireland, the honour of Parliament, 
and the strength and power of the British 
Empire. Some English Members may 
possibly imagine that they have not a very 
deep interest in a question which mainly 
eoncerns Ireland and the condition of its 
people. But, when rightly understood, I 
venture to say there is not an English 
Member, if he really consider the intimate 
relations between his own country and Ire- 
land, who will not find that his own consti- 
tuents are interested in this question, and 
that they are influenced, either injuriously 
or beneficially, by the condition of Ireland. 
So long as the Union exists, it is impos- 
sible to sever the interests which link the 
two countries together, or that the people 
of Ireland can suffer grievously without 
the people of England being affected in 
some degree. Take an instance in point, 
When the famine raged in Ireland, and dis- 
ease born of famine slew its thousands in 
every county of that kingdom, there was 
searcely an interest in England which did 
not suffer—merchants, bankers, traders— 
all found their trade injured and their re- 
sources embarrassed by that Irish calamity; 
and there was not a counting-house in 
London or Liverpool which did not feel 
the influence of the distress that desolated 
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Cork or Connemara, I freely admit there 
was at that time no lack of voluntary 
Christian sympathy ; but what I assert is, 
that there was not an interest in England 
which did not also experience an involun- 
tary sympathy with the sufferings of Ire- 
land. On the other hand, when Ireland 
is prosperous and when her people are free 
from suffering, England benefits thereby ; 
for there is not in the world a better cus- 
tomer for the merchandise and manu- 
factures of England than Ireland has been. 
Therefore, it is the interest of England 
to assist in placing the people of Ireland 
in a condition of prosperity, comfort, and in- 
dependence. I truly believe there is not an 
Englishman in this House who would not 
desire to see Ireland happy and contented. 
I go further, and express my belief that 
there is scarcely an Englishman of any- 
thing like intelligence or good feeling 
throughout this country who would not 
wish the same. Englishmen frequently 
ask what is the real cause of the misery 
of Ireland—what is the cause of that 
chronic poverty and wretchedness which 
is the reproach of England and the aston- 
ishment of the civilized world? There are 
some who perhaps attribute it to the reli- 
gion of the majority of the people of Ire- 
land, and there are others who set it down 
to the existence of a State Church; but 
these are very short-sighted views of the 
case—for the misery and poverty of Ire- 
land are traceable to quite another cause. 
Any man who seriously considers what 
Ireland is, will soon begin to understand 
the source and cause of the evil. Ireland 
is essentially an agricultural country. In 
England youhave commerce, manufactures, 
trade, as well as agriculture. But if 
there be commerce, manufactures or trade 
in Ireland, these depend directly or indi- 
rectly upon the one great interest—agri- 
culture ; and upon the agriculture of Ire- 
land the vast mass of her people depend, 
not merely for their prosperity, but for 
their very means of existence. And thus 
it is that if you want to trace the cause of 
the poverty and misery that exist in Ire- 
land, you must see in what condition are 
the tillers of the soil ; and in what rela- 
tion they stand to the soil itself. Sir, the 
true cause of the evil lies in the precarious 
hold which the tillers of the soil have of 
the land they cultivate. This is the true 
source of that misery which we deplore ; 
and it is to prove this to the House that I 
now desire to engage its attention. No 
doubt, English Members may think it 
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strange that there should be any greater 
necessity to interfere between landlords 
and tenants in Ireland than there is to in- 
terfere between landlords and tenants in 
England. But the answer is conclusive upon 
that point—the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland are essentially 
different to what they are in England. 
As a rule, everything in the way of per- 
manent improvement—in fitting the farm 
for the oceupancy of the tenant, and for 
his proper working of his holding—is ef- 
fected in England bythe landlord; where- 
as in Ireland the rule—to which, however, 
there are many noble exceptions—is that 
the landlord does nothing, the tenant every- 
thing that is done. This is the cardinal 
difference between the state of things in 
the two countries, and this is the ground 
upon which all interference is demanded 
or justified. I shall proceed to show, on the 
most indisputable authority, the truth of 
this proposition. And no higher authority 
can | refer to than the Devon Commission, 
who were appointed in 1843, who inquired 
into the condition and laws of Ireland in 
1844, and who reported to Parliament in 
1845. But there are other authorities, 
upon whom the Government relied in 1860 
for their justification in interfering between 
landlord and tenant in that country. In 
March 1860, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Cardwell), then Secretary for Ire- 
land, used these words — 

“ The first question that anybody will naturally 

ask is—‘* Why is it necessary to deal with the land 
of Ireland in a manner different from that of Eng- 
land or Scotland?’ ‘That question has been re- 
peatedly answered in this House in language of 
the highest authority. Those who are familiar 
with the works of Arthur Young, of Mr. Burke, 
or of Mr, Mill, know that in their successive gene- 
rations those practical and philosophic writers 
have drawn a broad distinction between the state 
of land in Ireland on the one side, and its state 
in England and Scotland on the other. . . . 
° Every Minister and every Member of Par 
liament who has handled this subject, from the 
Earl of Derby in 1845, down to the hon. Member 
who last brought it under our notice, has ex- 
pressed in the most emphatic terms the necessity 
of dealing with it for Ireland, in a manner 
specially adapted to the circumstances of that 
country.” [3 Hansard, clxvii. 1554. ] 
This difference between the circumstances 
of the two countries constituted the basis 
for exceptional legislation for Ireland. As 
such, it was relied on by Her Majesty's 
Government. This difference is clearly set 
forth in the following extract from the Re- 
port of the Devon Commission, to which 
the attention of English Members is re- 
quested :-— 
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“It is well known that in England and Scotland, 
before a landlord offers a farm for letting, he finds 
it necessary to provide a suitable farm-house 
with necessary farm-buildings, for the proper ma 
nagement of the farm. He puts the gates and 
fences into good order, and he also takes upon him. 
self a great part of the burden of keeping the 
buildings in repair during the term ; and the rent 
is fixed with reference to this state of things, 
Such, at least, is generally the case, although Spe- 
cial contracts may occasionally be made, varyi 
the arrangements between landlord and tenant, 
In Ireland the case is wholly different... . Itis 
admitted on all hands, that according to the 
ral practice in Ireland, the landlord builds neither 
dwelling-house, nor farm offices, nor puts fences, 
gates, &c., into good order, before he lets his land 
to atenant. The cases in which a landlord does 
any of those things are the exceptions. The 
system, however, of giving aid in these matters 
is becoming more prevalent. In most cases, 
whatever is done in the way of building or fencing 
is done by the tenant; and in the ordinary lan- 
guage of the country, dwelling-houses, farm build- 
ings and even the making of fences, are described 
by the general word ‘ improvements,’ which is thus 
employed to denote the necessary adjuncts to a 
farm, without which in England or Scotland no 
tenant would be found to rent it.” 


That was the statement and the state of 
things which justified Lord Derby, Lord 
Aberdeen, and every other Minister and 
Statesman, in attempting to grapple with 
the subject of the tenure of land in Ire- 
land ; and that being as a rule, the state 
of things in 1863, it is my justification for 
asking for the further intervention of the 
Legislature. What I desire to obtain for 
Ireland is such full and adequate protec- 
tion for the industry of the Irish tenant, 
and for the enjoyment of its fruits, as will 
stimulate his industry to the utmost, and 
thereby add to the wealth and prosperity 
of the country. Let us now see what the 
Devon Commissioners say upon this im- 
portant subject—what, in fact, was the 
result of the evidence which they obtained 
throughout Ireland, and from all classes of 
the people. In page 156 of the Digest, 
drawn up by the Commissioners, they say— 


“The want of some measure for tenants’ im- 

provements has been variously stated as produc- 
tive, directly or indirectly, of most of the social 
evils of the country.” 
And, in the following passage, they afford 
an explanation of the problem, which seems 
so difficult of being understood by those 
who do not understand the position of the 
Trish tenants :— 

“Tt has been shown that the master evil, po 
verty, proceeds from the fact of occupiers of land 
withholding the investment of labour and capital 
from the ample and profitable field that lies within 
their reach on the farms they occupy ; that. this 
hesitation is attributable to a reasonable disinclina- 
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tion to invest labour or capital on the property of 
others, without a security that adequate remune- 
ration shall be derived from the investment ; that 
no such security at present exists in regard to the 
yast mass of cases, including tenancies from year 
to and leases with short unexpired terms ; 
that the characteristic tillage of the country is 
laborious and unprofitable ; that the introduction 
of the more profitable courses of cultivation must 
be impracticable until the requisite preparatory 
improvement of the soil shall havo first taken 
pice.” 
What is the necessary result of this want 
of security for the enjoyment of the fruits 
of the tenant’s industry or outlay—of the 
property which he has created on and in 
the land of another? The Commissioners 
state that the small tenant will not expend 
his labour in improving the land, nor will 
the large farmer expend his capital in its 
improvement, because he apprehends, that 
if he happen to hold his farm from year to 
year, or at will, he may be either turned 
out of the holding which he has improved, 
or his rent may be raised to such an ex- 
tent that he will have to pay the full value 
of his own improvements ; or, if he hold 
by lease, on the termination of his lease he 
may be got rid of, or his rent so raised as 
that he loses all interest in his outlay, and 
his farm, on which he expended his capital 
and his energy, sold over his head to an- 
other person. If this be the case—and 
the Commissioners say it—who can wonder 
at the state of things which exists ?—who 
can be surprised at the poverty of the peo- 
ple at the wretched condition of their 
wellings, or at the imperfect condition of 
the agriculture of the country? Give the 
people of Ireland security for their industry, 
and you will affect a marvellous change in 
the appearance of the country, and in the 
condition of its inhabitants. You will 
change their dwellings, their raiment, their 
food. You will, in a word, make the Ire- 
land of the future the very opposite of the 
Ireland of the past, and the Ireland of the 
present ; for there is no country in the 
world which offers a better and surer field 
for the investment of capital and industry 
in the improvement of its soil than Ireland 
does. Let us see what the Commissioners 
say upon the value of substantial security— 
_“ The most general opinion is, that if a substan- 
security were offered to the occupying tenant 
for his judicious permanent improvements, a 
rapid change for the better would take place—a 
change calculated to increase the strength of the 
Empire and the tranquillity of this country ; to im- 
prove the food, raiment, and house accommodation 
of the people ; to remove that paralysis of industry 
which the sworn evidence of nearly every tenant 
and numerous landlords examined on the subject 
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has proved toexist ; to call into operation the active 
exertions of every occupier of land upon his farm ; 
to add about five months in each year to the re- 
productive operations of farmers and labourers, 
which are now passed in idly consuming produce, 
accumulating debts or, for want of better employ- 
ment, perhaps in fomenting disturbance.” 


Lest it might be said that the state of 
things desirable by the Commissioners 
accurately represented the state of things 
in 1844, and not the state of things in 
1863, I may mention that I received a 
letter a few days since from an exten- 


| sive seedsman of Cork, a gentleman with 


whom I am well acquainted, and who 
has, as he states, accounts with more 
than a thousand farmers of the South of 
Ireland; and in this letter, which was 
volunteered, not asked for, the writer 
(Mr. Thomas Jones) represents the condi- 
tion of the land, and the position of the 
tenant at the present moment. It gives 
you the actual state of things in 1863— 


83, Grand Parade, Cork, June 16th, 1863. 
* + * * * 


“TI do think that a Tenant Compensation Bill 
will, and must pass—that is, a bona fide one for 
solid and permanent improvements in the way 
of draining, fencing, farm roads, farmgates and 
piers, and farm buildings to a proper extent, as to 
the size and requirements of the number of acres 
in the farm, for the country is in a disgraceful 
state for the wantof them. Men of capital will 
not take land even on a thirty-one years’ lease, as 
it is a positive fact that ninety-five out of every 
hundred farms in the South of Ireland want all 
the above requirements, and the land almost in- 
variably is worn out. ‘Therefore, it will, at all 
events, take nearly half this term to put a farm in 
proper working“order ; and landlords, as you aro 
aware, will not, or cannot, make the necessary 
improvements. If a tenant will make the im- 
provements out of his own pocket, you know that 
at the end of his term out he walks, or has to sub- 
mit to such an advanced rent as he cannot pay, 
and not a shilling allowed for his toil and capital 
in making property for his landlord. Begging 
your excuse for troubling, 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“Tuomas Jones, Seedsman, 
“John Francis Maguire, Esq., M.P.” 


There are many landlords, no doubt, who 
deal kindly with their tenants, and delight 
in seeing them prosperous and contented; 
but, as a rule, the feeling of the people 
is, that if they improve their holdings, 
they do so at their own risk, and that in 
doing so they are rather improving the 
property of their landlord than advancing 
their own interest. I have a further evi- 
dence of the existence of this feeling. I 
presented this evening thirty-five Petitions 
from one Irish county alone, with 12,000 
or 15,000 signatures—not merely of poor 
farmers, or persons in humble position, 
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but of professional men and of the trading 
classes. Among the names attached to 
those Petitions were those of two Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops—prelates who tho- 
roughly understand the condition and feel- 
ing of the agricultural classes. The pe- 
titioners say that the present state of 
Ireland is one of severe suffering and dis- 
tress— 

“That the great and permanent cause of this 
deplorable condition, aggravated though it be by 
three successive bad harvests, is to be found in the 
unsettled state of the land question. 

“ That the extensive and increasing emigration, 
from a people already reduced in numbers, de- 
serves the serious attention of Government ; and 
it would be wiser to make the young and able- 
bodied happy at home, than to compel them, by 
want of employment, to carry their energies and 
discontent to a foreign, and perhaps, at a future 
time, an unfriendly country. 

“And they therefore pray your honorable 
House to inquire into the state of the land tenure 
in Ireland, with a view to the adoption of such 
remedial measures as the subject may require.” 
That Petition expresses the opinion of 
all the Catholic Bishops and priests of Ire- 
land, and of the tenants of the country, 
Protestant and Presbyterian, as well as 
Catholic. Itis the opinion also of shop- 
keepers and traders and professional men— 
all of whom are interested in the good 
cultivation of the soil, and the prospects of 
the farming classes. If the same state 
of things existed in Ireland which exists 
in England, no Irish Member would think 
of asking for special legislation; or if 
the tenants of the other provinces of Ire- 
land possessed the same security wich the 
tenants of Ulster enjoy, there would be 
no demand and no necessity for any in- 
terference by Parliament. The difference 
between the North and the South is, that 
there is security for the occupiers of the 
soil in the North, and that there is none 
in the South; and if the cause of those 
agrarian outrages, which bring a blush of 
shame to the brow of the Irishman who 
loves his country, be searched to the bot- 
tom, it will be found to consist in this 
want of security. In Down and Antrim 
the tenant is protected by the custom of 
tenant-right, while in Cork or Tipperary 
he has no protection at all, save when 
he has a lease. Tenant-right may be 
thus briefly described. Whether the tenant 
in Ulster, wherever this custom exists, 
holds at will or by lease, he has the right 
of selling to an incoming tenant his good- 
will, or tenant-right, in which improve- 
ments and occupancy are combined. This 
he can do whether he quits of his own 
Mr. Maguire 
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accord, or is evicted for any cause. The 
landlord is sure of his rent, for he hag 
the first claim on the purchase of the tenant. 
right, and the tenant not only has the 
best possible security for his outlay of 
capital, but the surest protection, in the 
sale of his tenant-right, or good-will, 
against the poverty and ruin to which the 
peasant in Tipperary, or any of the Sou. 
thern counties, is reduced by being drivea 
from his holding. In the one case, the 
tenant has money in his pocket; in the 
other, he has no alternative save the 
workhouse or emigration, For in the South, 
save in rare instances, no such custom 
as this tenant-right of the North exists; 
and any man who holds from year to year 
may be turned out at any moment, without 
a farthing of compensation ; and the tenant 
with a lease may have the rent raised 
upon him at the termination of his lease, 
or his land may be given to another, on 
whom he would have no claim for his im. 
provements. Call it tenant-right, or call it 
certainty of receiving ample compensatioa 
in ease of eviction, 1 care not which ; but 
afford some such protection to the tenants 
of Ireland, and you will give them what 
the tenants of England enjoy—security for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, 
and encouragement to expend their capital, 
their skill, and their industry upon the 
land. Let the people of Ireland obtain this 
security, and Parliament will get rid of 
many an appeal from a mendicant country, 
whose poverty and misery are to be traced, 
not to the character of her people, but to 
the evil influence of a bad system of land 
tenure. Surely it cannot be wrong to 
desire to see and to endeavour to obtain 
for Munster that which exists in Ulster— 
that which the landlords of that provinee 
would not venture to tamper with, for the 
very good and sufficient reason which | 
shall proceed to give. I quote from the 
evidence given by Mr. Hancock, of Antrim, 
an extensiveland agent. He thus deseribes 
the value and the justification of this tenant- 
right— 

“TI consider tenant-right beneficial to the com- 
munity, because it establishes a security in the 
possession of land, and leads to the improvement 
of the estate, without any expenditure of capital 
on the part of the landlord. It likewise 
the best security for his rent, as arrears are al- 
ways allowed to be deducted from the amount the 
occupier receives for tenant-right. It is very con- 
ducive to the peace of the country, for almost 
every man has a stake in the community, and is 
therefore opposed to agrarian outrages as well as 
riots. . . . . In fact, it is one of the sacred 
rights of the country which cannot be treated with 
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impunity ; and if systematic efforts were made 
amongst the proprietors of Ulster to invade tenant- 
right, I do not believe there is force at the dis- 
lof the Horse Guards sufficient to keep the 
of the province ; and when we consider that 
all the improvements have been effected at the 
expense of the tenant, it is perfectly right that 
this tenant-right should exist.” 
I especially call attention to the last words 
of that evidence, in which tenant-right is 
justified on the ground that all improve- 
ments have been effected at the expense of 
the tenant. I turn to the Report of the 
Devon Commissioners, and I find in their 
statement the very same justification for 
the claim of tenant-right in the South of 
Ireland. ‘‘ In most cases,” say the Com- 
missioners, ‘‘ whatever is done iu the way 
of building or fencing is done by the te- 
nant.” Again, they say— 

“Jt is admitted on all hands, that according to 
the general practice in Ireland, the landlord builds 
neither dwelling-house, nor farm offices, nor puts 
fences, gates, &c., into good order before he lets 
his land to a tenant.” 


Therefore, in natural equity, the tenant 
should be allowed to sell his good-will in 
the South, just as the tenant in the North 
is entitled to dispose of it under the custom 
of tenant-right. Referring to the sale of 
the “ good-will,”’ the Commissioners have 
this significant passage—‘‘In the North, 
where it is permitted, agrarian crimes are 
rare. In other places, where it is resisted, 
they are of common occurrence.” I shall 
allude further on to this subject of agrarian 
outrages. Now, turn to the evidence of an 
impartial witness, Professor Low, of Edin- 
burgh University, who, in his text book on 
the Domestic Animals of Great Britain, 
thus alludes to the husbandry and stock in 
Ireland. He says— 

“But when wo speak of defects in the hus- 

bandry of Ireland, we must remember that the 
removal of them is not always within the reach of 
common remedies. The evil may be seen, but the 
source of it may lie in the condition of the people, 
the state of property, and the relations between 
landlord and tenant.” 
Referring to the absentee drain—which is 
an additional reason why Parliament should 
be tender to Ireland, and should seek to 
foster the industry of her people by wise 
and generous legislation—the Professor 
says, “‘At this hour a larger tribute is 
thus imposed upon the industry of the 
country than any conqueror ever imposed 
upon a subject colony.” And he thus con- 
cludes— 


“One effect results from this destitution, that 
there is no barrier between the tenants and the 
In England 


demands of the receiver of rents, 
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the habits and condition of the people are opposed 
to an excessive exaction on the industry of the 
farmer. The English yeoman will not take land 
at all unless he has the means to live, and to ob- 
tain a fitting return from his capital in trade. The 
Irish peasant must take the land in order that he 
may subsist, and is compelled to share his pittance 
with another to the uttermost residue that will 
permit himself to live. Hence the rents in Ire- 
land are larger, in proportion to the means of pay- 
ment, than any country in Europe. While this 
defective relation exists between the landlord and 
tenant—while the disposable produce of the land 
is expended out of the country which it should en- 
rich, and away from the poor man whom it should 
employ—while the land is parcelled out in order 
that excessive rents may be wrung from those that 
till it—while the pecuniary claims of the landlord 
or middle men are more directly answered by 
means of peasants content to subsist on the scan- 
tiest pittance, than by the industry of tenants pos- 
sessed of means to improve the land—we must 
expect that the resources of the country will be 
imperfectly developed, and that poor and wretched 
husbandmen, as well as miserable breeds of sheep, 
will possess it.” 

Professor Low has justly asserted that the 
rents in Ireland are larger, in proportion to 
the means of payment, than in any country 
in Europe. Although during the recent 
years of distress several landlords have 
lowered their rents, I know of too many 
eases where, on the contrary, rents have 
been screwed to the highest pitch, and 
tenants have consequently been reduced to 
the fare of the dog and the hog. A short 
time ago—not a month since—a laudatory 
notice of a dinner given by the tenants of a 
certain estate to the agent appeared in the 
Irish newspapers of the South ; but in a 
few days after a letter appeared from one 
of the tenants, in which there is this pas- 
sage. I, of course, suppress names, for 
there is no occasion for their mention— 

“ Mr.——, in proposing the health of our young 
landlord, called on the agent, Mr. , to repre- 
sent to him the urgent necessity of giving us a 
reduction in our rents, or we would be soon 
smashed, as we are paying about three times 
Griffith’s valuation for our land. Learnestly beg, 
sir, that you will insert this, in the hope that it 
may meet the eye of our young landlord, whose 
kindness we have no reason to doubt, were he to 
know our wretched condition.” 

It may be said that the operation of the 
Incumbered Estates Court was of great 
advantage to Ireland, inasmuch as it ef- 
fected the transfer of property to the 
amount of more than £25,000,000, and 
introduced a new race of landlords. A 
change of landlords has not in all cases 
been of benefit to the people, for bad as 
some of the old ones were, there are some 
of the new who are worse. No doubt, 
many of the new proprietors are men of 
means, station, aud of large and liberal 
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minds—men who honestly desire to dis- 
charge the duties which they have assumed 
with their new position, so as to promote the 
prosperity of their tenants, and to advance 
the general interests of their country. I 
know numbers of such men in my own city 
—prosperous traders—merchants who have 
brought wise and liberal views to the ma- 
nagement of property. Unfortunately, 
however, there are others, who have made 
their money in a grasping, sordid way—by 
jobbing, by usury, perhaps by oppression 
and extortion—and who have got possession 
of bits of land : I say God help their tenants, 
for they have need of His help. Such men 
are quite incapable of appreciating the 
dignity of the landlord’s position and the 
solemnity of his responsibility ; and having 
invested their money in land as a mere 
speculation, they have no object but to 
exact as much from their wretched tenants 
as they possibly can. They do not know the 
tenants they purchase, and they only keep 
them as long as they can squeeze the last 
farthing out of them. I will give the House 
a simple illustration of the fraud and villany 
to which the helpless tenants are sometimes 
exposed. My authority for this fact is an 
hon. Member of this House, who mentioned 
the property and the names in question. A 
property was lately sold in two parts in the 
Encumvered Estates Court. The purchaser 
of one part—he was a man of some station 
—said to the tenants—“I have bought 
this property ; and if you don’t make up 
for me a sum at the rate of £10 an acre, 
which will enable me to pay off the entire 
of the purchase-money, out you must go.’’ 
What option had the unhappy people? 
None. They had no alternative save to 
agree to the demand, to retire to the next 
workhouse, or to emigrate—and so they 
submitted to the extortion. They raised 
the money how they could—by scraping 
together all they could get, by selling or 
by borrowing ; but they paid the £10 an 
acre, and enabled their new landlord to pay 
off the balance of his purchase-money. 
It was a ‘‘dodge’’ which Barnum might 
have invented, and which any rascal might 
carry out. What did the other landlord 
do? He asked the tenants what they 
paid. They said “£3 an aere.’’ He 
asked if they were able to pay that rent. 
They said they were. He then asked 
them if they were willing to take leases at 
that rent, and they said they would gladly; 
and the leases were at once given. Now, 
when a man of some station—as the first- 
mentioned of these two purchasers—could 
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do such a thing as this, what is to by 
expected from men without position, cha. 
racter, or self-respect —of men whose 
whole object is to screw so much 
cent out of the wretched tenants? J 
now, Sir, approach a subject of great de. 
licacy—agrarian murders and their cause, 
It is one of peculiar delicacy, but one from 
which I cannot shrink. Let me first se 
myself right, so that no oue can affect to 
misrepresent my motives or opinions with 
respect to the commission of these grave 
and terrible offences. No one abhors such 
outrages more sincerely than I do, nor is 
any one more anxious that the law in. 
tended for their punishment should be 
sternly enforced. The man who raises hig 
hand against his fellow-creature and sheds 
his blood, let him be punished with the 
severest penalty of the law; and let him 
who commits a minor offence, also answer 
to the law which he has violated. But 
we must not be content with punishing— 
we must also try to prevent the commission 
of crime. And while we enforce laws of 
repression, we must likewise inquire into 
the causes of crimes, and endeavour by re- 
moving the cause to do away with the 
effect. I assert it has been conclu. 
sively proved that they are never com- 
mitted where due regard is paid to the 
rights of industry, which are the rights of 
property of the tenant. These outrages 
are not of recent origin; they date from 
before the Union, and they have their 
source in disputes concerning the tenure 
and occupancy of land. A special com- 
mission was held in Maryborough in 1833 
—thirty years since ; and the Judges who 
presided at the commission were—Chief 
Justice Bushe, one of the most dignified 
and eloquent Judges that ever adorned the 
Irish Bench—and Baron Smith, a learned 
and able man. Chief Justice Bushe, in 
his opening address to the Grand Jury, 
used these words— 

“‘At the end of more than sixty years we are 
still struggling with insurrection in the third 
generation of those against whom those Jaws were 
pointed.” 


And he adds— 


“It is not the province or within the power of 
such laws as judges and juries can administer, nor 
do those laws affect to annihilate such an evil as 
this. What may be its remote causes or effects— 
whether its roots strike deep, and threaten higher 
or more widely extended mischief, and, if so, what 
course or system is best calculated to eradicate it, 
are questions awful and grave—they belong to the 
statesman and the legislator, and not to us in this 
court of law, whose duty it is to repress crime by 
enforcing the existing laws,” 
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Thirty years since, those words were used, 
and we still deplore the existence of the 
same class of outrages, while we have done 
little to eradicate their cause. What say 
the Devon Commissioners on this subject ? 
In page 319 of the Digest I find these 
words— 

“In the Northern counties the general recogni- 
tion of the tenant-right has prevented the fre- 
quent occurrence of these crimes. Even there, 
however, if the tenant-right be disregarded, and 
a tenant be evicted without having received the 
price of his good-will, outrages are generally the 
consequence. 

“The opinion of most of the Ulster witnesses 
examined upon the point appears to be, that any 
systematic attempt to destroy the tenant-right 
would be attended with much danger to the peace 
of the country.” 

I now proceed to quote a very different 
authority, but one to which the utmost 
respect should be paid—that of the Society 
of Friends. The members of that body in 
Ireland were intrusted with the administra- 
tion of relief, in food and money, to the 
value of £200,000, in the famine time; 
and nobly and heroically did they discharge 
that trust—for not a few of their number 
fell victims to their zeal in the cause of 
humanity. Those funds and that food 
were contributed partly by their own body 


in England and Ireland, and to a large ex-° 


tent by America. At the close of their 
labours, they published the account of their 
transactions in a most interesting volume ; 
and in the report drawn up in their name 
by their Secretary, Mr. Jonathan Pim, 
there is the following passage on the sub- 
ject of agrarian crime. The volume was 
published in 1852. The report says— 
“Experience has abundantly shown that it is 
not sufficient to endeavour to repress crime by the 
terrors of the law ; it is also necessary to search 
out the proximate and remote causes, and, by 
removing temptations to crime, to diminish its 
amount. Far be it from us to extenuate the 
enormity or to palliate the guilt of these dreadful 
outrages; yet, they have exciting causes, which 
should, if possible, be removed. The objects of 
these agrarian disturbances are various, but they 
always imply a contest between the landlords and 
thetenants. . . Throughout a very large part 
of Ireland such outrages are as little known as 
they are in England. We are convinced, that if a 
good system of laws for the regulation of real 
property had existed, solargean amount of agrarian 
crime would never have disgraced our country.” 


There is another authority to which I may 
refer, and which establishes the direct con- 
nection between the evils of the land sys- 
tem and those offences against the person. 
A Committee of this House sat in the year 
1852 to inquire into the necessity of passing 
some new law which would more effectually 
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deal with this class of crimes ; and their 
concluding recommendation in their Report 
was in these words— 

“That the attention of the Legislature be di- 
rected to an early consideration of the laws which 
regulate the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, with a view to their consolidation and 
amendment, and especially to consider the prac. 
ticability of such legislation as might provide 
adequate security to tenants for permanent im- 
provements, and otherwise place the relation on a 
satisfactory basis.” 

Here, then, we have it clearly proved that 
poverty and misery and crime are the re- 
sults of a system of land tenure which 
either affords no inducement to improve, or 
which makes industry penal. The Govern- 
ment attempted to redeem the promise so 
often made to the cultivators of Ireland, 
and to carry out the recommendations so 
repeatedly and strongly pressed upon the 
Legislature ; and in March 1860 they 
brought in Bills to consolidate the law of 
landlord and tenant, and they also intro- 
duced what may be called a Compensation 
Bill. Those Bills the Irish Members at- 
tempted to improve, by seeking to render 
their provisions more liberal and their in- 
ducements more attractive. I myself moved 
a clause which was supported by some 
fifty Members, nearly all of whom were 
Irish, and which, I believe, would have 
assisted to render the measure somewhat 
successful, We were beaten by the Go- 
vernment, who said that if such Amend- 
ments as we proposed were carried in the 
Commons, the Bill would be rejected in the 
Lords. We still accepted the measure, 
although we despaired of its working any 
good result. We could not refuse to 
accept even the smallest instalment of 
justice for those whom we represented, 
and whose cause we desired to promote ; 
but we warned the Government that the 
measure would prove inoperative. What 
was theresult? According to Returns laid 
on this table, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Devizes and myself, that pre- 
diction has been justified to the letter. I 
hold those Returns in my hand, and what 
do they prove? Why, that not a single 
tenant in Ireland has been led by the 
miserable inducements offered by the Act 
of 1860 to avail himself of its provisions, 
The Returns embrace every county in Ire- 
land, and cover the whole object and scope 
of what may be termed the Compensation 
Act. How many applications have been 
made under its clauses by landlord and 
tenant? The answer from every part of 
Ireland is in the same emphatic word— 
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**none.”” No applications—no orders—no 
“ annuities’ — no decrees—in fine, the 
Act of 1860 has been wholly and entirely 
inoperative, as we predicted it would be. 
Iis machinery is too complicated, its in- 
dueements are too limited, and the condi- 
tions are too restrictive and deterring ; 
therefore it has not been availed of in a 
single instance. So far, by this Return, I 
have proved my case. The measures of 
1860, intended as a final settlement of the 
claims of the Irish tenant, have been found 
to have been wholly inoperative. The next 
question then arises—is there a less or a 
greater necessity for legislation in 1863 
than there was in 1860? I assert, with 
the utmost confidence, there exists a far 
greater necessity for legislation now than 
there was then. Ireland has passed through 
a fearful crisis since that legislation was 
attempted ; and though I do not by any 
means despair of my country —I should 
have a very poor opinion of the Irishman 
who did—still no one can deny that the con- 
_ dition of that country is such as to demand 
the serious attention of Parliament and 
the care and consideration of the Govern- 
ment, Ireland has actually gone back 
instead of advanced. A few figures will 
establish this fact beyond the possibility 
ofdoubt. Some time since my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) 
asked me.how was it that Ireland paid for 
the enormous quantity of foreign corn 
brought to her shores. I gave him the 
answer then, that she paid it out of her 
capital ; but the answer is to be found in 
a pamphlet written by Dr. Hancock, in 
support of the Government, and at the 
desire of Lord Carlisle. It is addressed 
to General Larcom, and printed by the 
Queen’s Printer. It appears from this 
Government pamphlet that Ireland lost in 
live stock, from 1859 to 1862, to the value 
of £4,160,000 ; in other words, she was 
compelled to sell her live stock to that 
amount to pay for foreign-grown food. In 
1853—nine years since—she had 133,000 
more cattle than she has at present. In 
1854—eight years since—she possessed 
267,000 more sheep than at present ; and 
in 1858 she had 258,000 fewer pigs than 
in 1852. Dr. Haneock is compelled to 
admit that these figures conclusively 
establish a serious decrease in wealth. 
The Government stock on which inter- 
est is paid in Ireland, amounted in 
1857 ‘to £42,217,000, and in 1862 to 
£38,081,000 — showing a decrease of 
£4,126,000. This decrease, says Dr. 
Mr. Maguire 
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| Hancock, is sufficiently great to cause 


anxiety. There were still between 
£14,000,000 and £15,000,000 of deposits 
in Irish Joint Stock Banks, and J may 
remark that on this fact I place great 
reliance, for, according to the Castle pam. 
phleteer, the great bulk of the depo. 
sitors are the tenant-farmers of Ireland, 
But even here there is also a serious de 
crease, to no less than £2,250,000, which, 
as Dr. Hancock stated, ‘‘ indicates a great 
deterioration in the wealth of the farmers 
since 1859.” In two years—1861 and 
1862—the circulation of Irish notes de. 
creased by £1,274,000. Added to this 
loss of the capital of the country, there 
are the enormous losses sustained by the 
farmers in their crops since 1859. Dr, 
Hancock estimated those losses as follows; 
— From July 1860 to July 1861, a 
£4,544,000; from July 1861 to July 
1862, at £10,360,000; from July 1863 
to July 1863, at £12,107,000—making a 
gross loss of about £27,000,000, or twice 
the rental of the country. These figures, 
which are altogether taken from a pam. 
phlet published at the instance of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, prove this—that if 
legislation were necessary in 1860, when 
this Excellency assured us we were mareh- 
ing on the high road to prosperity, it is 
far more necessary now. Another indi- 
cation of the state of the country is the 
amount of its population. There is no 
parallel to the state of the Irish population 
in the history of the world. England has 
had the undisputed administration of the 
affairs of Ireland for the last sixty-three 
years ; and how stands its population at 
this moment? Why, Sir, there are about 
400,000 less people in Ireland in 1863 
than in 1811. In 1811 the population 
was 5,937,856, and in 1861 it was 
5,764,543, showing a decrease in the fifty 
years of 173,313 persons. If we add 
230,000 for the number that have left 
since the census of 1861 was taken, we 
shall have 400,000 less in 1863 than in 
1811, or more than half a century sinee, 
during which Ireland has been an integral 
portion of the British Empire, and under 
the control of the English Parliament and 
Government. The decrease since 1841— 
or a period of twenty years — has been 
2,410,581. As Mr. Caulfield Heron says 
in his pamphlet, ‘‘ The mind fails to grasp 
fairly these gigantic figures.” I ask, is 
this amazing reduction of the population & 
proof of good government —or, rather, is it 
not a proof that there is something wrong, 
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and that Parliament ought to intervene ? 
I ask for inquiry, in order that the inter- 
ference of Parliament may be more effec- 
tual. During the last forty years some- 
where about 4,000,000 of the population 
of Ireland have been driven abroad—to 
England and Scotland, to Canada, to the 
United States, and to Australia. It has 
been asserted as a fact—and I have no 
yeason to doubt it—that the largest nation- 
ality in the United States at this moment 
is the Irish. To estimate properly the 
decrease in the population of Ireland—in 
that which in every other country in the 
world is regarded as an element of strength 
and power, let us take the proportions of a 
few independent kingdoms :—Switzerland, 
2,510,000; Saxony, 2,225,000 ; Norway, 
1,600,000 ; Denmark, 2,780,000. “A 
great kingdom,” says Mr. Caulfield Heron, 
“could be formed from the population 
which Ireland has lost in twenty years of 
misery and degradation.’’ Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is a very high authority with the Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury bench, and is often 
quoted by them and their followers. Re- 
member it has been attempted to show 
that this enormous loss of the population 
has been for the benefit of Ireland. But 
Mr. Mill, in his work on Political Economy, 
which is the text-book in every university 
in Europe, says— 

“When the inhabitants of a country quit that 
country en masse, because the Government do not 
make it a place fit for them to live in, that Go- 
vernment is judged and condemned. It is the 
duty of Parliament to reform the land tenure of 
Ireland.” 

Dr. Hancock, the Castle pamphleteer, re- 
marks on two points in a manner highly 
significant. He says, that should more fa- 
vourable seasons return, and should a bet- 
ter understanding prevail between landlords 
and tenants, so as to secure a further in- 
crease in agricultural wages and greater 
stability in farming profits, it might be ex- 
pected that the emigration from Ireland 
would assume a similar character and pro- 
portion to the emigration from England 
and Scotland. And he also remarks that 
it is @ matter of grave inquiry, why the 
farmers of Ireland should lend such 
large sums of money to the banks at a very 
low interest, to be employed in large towns, 
and much of it in London, instead of 
spending it upon agricultural improvements 
in their own country. The fact is, the 
means of salvation exist in Ireland if Par- 
liament will only have the courage to grasp 
them. There is capital in abundance. 


There are more than £14,000,000 de- 
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posits in the banks—there is money in the 
thatch—money in the stocking—money in 
the box— money hidden away — money 
which the people are afraid to show or ad- 
mit they possess—money which they retain 
ready for flight, but which they obstinately 
refuse to invest in the best bank of all, 
the land of the country. There are some 
who imagine, that should Ireland lose many 
more millions of her population, it would 
be no permanent loss, because Englishmen 
and Scotchmen would take their place. To 
those who hold the opinion, that if Ireland 
lost one race of Celts, she would gain an- 
other race of Celts, or that her loss would 
be supplied by the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
race, 1 would recommend to their conside- 
ration the observations, on this head, of an 
intelligent writer in the Spectator news- 
paper, who uses these words— 

“ Re-settled sounds very well; but who, with 

land in America granted gratis under the Home- 
stead Law in farms of 160 acres to every natural- 
ized applicant, is going to take worse land at £2 
an acre? If an Englishman moves, he may as 
well go to Ohio or Melbourne as Tipperary ; and 
though Scotchmen take more kindly to Ireland, 
they are too thrifty to multiply fast. But even were 
it possible, the depopulation of Ireland would be 
the most dangerous of catastrophes. The Empire 
would lose not only men as good as any remaining, 
not only the best recruiting ground for recruiting 
for her army, but an element of marvellous value 
in the aggregate national character.” 
The writer in the Spectator goes on to say 
that besides these considerations ‘ one 
has heard of such things as justice and 
mercy, Christianity and civilization ;”’ and 
he winds up by saying— 

“ Our duty is to reconcile Ireland, and make it 
a part of the Empire as much as Scotland ; and it 
is not to the credit of the Liberal party that they 
refuse to inquire into the facts because they are 
exaggerated, or remove great grievances because 
presented in an excited, irrational way.” 

Sir, I can only hope that I have not made 
myself amenable to such criticism—that I 
have not exuggerated facts, or represented 
grievances in an excited, irrational way. 
I only seek that Parliament may legislate 
for Ireland in a wise and generous spirit, 
or, if Parliament desire fuller information 
before attempting to legislate, that it will 
grant the Commission of Inquiry for which 
I ask in my Motion. I deeply love my 
country, and ardently wish for her pros- 
pee and if Parliament will only legis- 
ate for her in a wise, a generous, and a 
conciliatory spirit, I believe that Ireland 
may become the right arm, the strength, 
and even the pride of England, instead 
of being, as she is now, and has been too 
long, her reproach and shame in the eyes 
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of the whole world. The ground is clearer 
for legislation now than it was twenty years 
ago. The minute sub-division of the land 
into small farms has greatly disappeared 
as a few figures will prove. The num- 
ber of holdings from one to five acres 
in 1841 was 310,000, while in 1861 it was 
only 85,000, or a decrease of 225,000. 
Those between five and fifteen acres in 
1841 were 252,000, and in 1861 but 
183,000, showing a decrease of 69,000. 
This gives a gross valuation of holdings 
between one and fifteen acres of about 
300,000. On the other hand, the number 
of holdings between fifteen and thirty acres 
rose from 79,000 in 1841 to 141,000 in 
1861, showing an increase of 78 per cent; 
and those of thirty acres and upwards rose 
from 48,000 in 1841 to 157,000 in 1861, 
or an increase of 109 per cent. The gross 
number of farm-boldings in 1841 was 
691,000, and in 1861 it was 568,000— 
the reduction within the last twenty years 
amounting to 123,000, or 17 per cent. 
Therefore, I am right in asserting that the 
ground is clearer for legislation in 1863 
than it was in 1841. A writer in The 
Daily Telegraph, who lately wrote of Ire- 
land in a spirit not usual to that journal, 
described her as 

“That hopeless sister of ours, sitting mourn- 
fully by the wayside, her bright eyes dim and 
dull with weeping, her warm heart numb with 
grief ;” 
declared that she must and shall be saved 
if the whole resources of the Empire had to 
be concentrated upon the task. Now, Sir, 
I do not demand that the whole resources 
of the Empire should be concentrated upon 
the task. I, an Irishman, expect nothing 
of the kind. I simply ask for wise and 
liberal legislation. The writer says there 
is hope for Ireland. Why? Because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has lately 
addressed a few kind words to her. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that money 
should be advanced to Ireland upon ade- 
quate security. Now, loans for reproduc- 
tive works are, pro tanto, most admirable 
things, and I trust that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will redeem the promise he 
has shadowed forth in that respect. But 
what is most wanted for Ireland is that the 
arm of industry should be unshackled— 
that the tenants, be they small farmers or 
large farmers should be encouraged, by 
liberal inducements, to take their money 
out of the bank, out of the box, or out of 
the thatch, and invest it in the improve- 
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Christian men in a free country, maki 
all fertile and beautiful about them, instead 
of leaving the land swampy and barren ag 
it is in too many instances. Agriculture 
suffers much in Ireland from the great want 
of drainage. Of one kind of drainage, in. 
deed, namely, by absenteeism, we alread 
have more than sufficient ; but, for want 
of a different kind of drainage, the land 
is so saturated with rain, that this up. 
due moisture frequently kills the seed, 
and destroys the hopes of the husband. 
man. The ill-drained state of her soil 
is one of the reasons why Ireland can. 
not gather in and save her crops as 

as England. But induce her people to 
drain and cultivate the soil well; and if 
these two things be accomplished, they may 
to a certain extent defy the elements, al- 
though they should take their chances for 
unfavourable harvests as their brother far- 
mers of England and Scotland. There is 
a vast work to be done, and it can be done 
alone by the people ; and what I ask you 
is, to strike the fetters from the arm of in- 
dustry, that is now paralyzed by want of 
security, and give freedom to those who 
are as willing as they are able to do the 
work. Donot traduce the character of the 
Irish peasantry. When they go to other 
lands, they are able to push their way in 
the world—they thrive and prosper. Let 
one fact—which ought to be written in 
letters of gold—be told in refutation of the 
slanders uttered against a frugal and in- 
dustrious race—that the Irish emigrants 
sent home to their relatives in Ireland in 
little more than a dozen years £12,000,000 
out of their hard earnings. Let them 
have the same motive for exertion at home, 
and this calumniated race will do as well at 
home. See them in a foreign land. Do 
they shrink from toil or from danger whe- 
ther in war or in peace? Are they back- 
ward in the use of either the spade or the 
bayonet? These Irish exiles are the 
strength and the hope of other lands ; why 
not make them the strength and hope of 
their native country? In their own coun- 
try they cannot put forth their energies— 
the law will not permit them—it discou- 
rages and droops their spirits—they have 
no protection for the investment of their 
labour and their savings in and upon the 
land. I do not depreciate Irish landlords. 
There are many good, noble, and generous ; 
there are others not so—there are some 
bad—capricious and regardless of the wel- 
fare of the people confided to their care. 





ment of the soil, so that they may livelike 
Mr. Maguire 


Irish landlords may be kind and generous, 
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bot they sometimes act from passion and 
evil impulse ; and I say that the class who, 
after all, are the great vase of the social 
fabric ought not to be left dependent on 
the mere will of the best landlords in the 
world. I may beasked why I do not bring 
in a Bill to remedy what I consider to be 
anevil? I have not the presumption to 
doso. That duty belongs to the Govern- 
ment. I have shown that the measure of 
the Government has, upon trial, proved 
an utter failure. I therefore appeal to 
them to grant a Commission to inquire 
what is necessary in order to raise the 
condition of Ireland to a level with that of 
the rest of the Kingdom. Or, if they will 
not consent to an inquiry, and if they are 
satisfied to act on the information of which 
they are in possession, let this be done— 
let the Chief Secretary, acting on behalf 
of the Government, call to his aid the At- 
torney General for Ireland, who thoroughly 
understands the wants of the Irish tenants, 
and what would best develop their industry 
in the improvement of the land, and plac- 
ing before him the legislation of 1860, 
say, ‘Come, in the name of God, let us 
see what we can best do to serve and benefit 
your poor country.’” Let them promise 
me that they will seriously re-consider the 
Acts of 1860, and I shall be ready to with- 
draw my present Motion. But one thing 
or other we ought to have. For my part, I 
shudder with apprehension at what another 
year may bring, if we are afflicted with an- 
other bad harvest in Ireland. There will be 
general bankruptcy among all classes, and 
England cannot escape from injury. Lord 
Devon, in his preface to the digest of the evi- 
dence taken before his Commission, referring 
to remedial measures for Ireland, asks, 
“And what citizen of this United Kingdom 
can venture to think, that he has not a deep 
interest in the solution of these questions ?”’ 
I ask the Government to take up these 
questions for the good of the country, the 
honour of Parliament, and the glory of 
their Queen. If they do not do so, and if 
we are further afflicted, despair will go 
hand in hand with misery, and the people 
will be driven, not in thousands, but in 
hundreds of thousands, from the shores of 
Ireland. At the present moment, sixty- 
three years after the Union—there exists 
in Ireland misery which is a disgrace not 
only to England, but a scandal to hu- 
manity and civilization ; and I now call 
upon the Government and Parliament of 
England to endeavour to wipe out this ter- 
rible reproach, and to consider the condition 
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of Ireland in a wise, a liberal, and a gene- 
rous spirit. The hon. Gentleman then 
moved the following Resolution :— 

“ That, inasmuch as the es of 1860, in- 
tended as a final settlement of the claims of the 
Irish tenant, have proved, by Returns laid upon 
the Table of this House, to have been wholly in- 
operative ; and, inasmuch as the present condition 
of Ireland requires the special attention of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to the adoption of wise and 
salutary laws, which may stimulate industry, and 
protect the enjoyment of its fruits, an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that She will be graciously pleased to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon 
the state of the agricultural classes of Ireland, 
and to suggest such improvement in the relations 
between Landlord and Tenant as may seem ne- 
cessary and expedient.” 

Mr. BAGWELL, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that of all the numerous 
subjects which cropped up from time to 
time in that House there were none so 
distressing to Irishmen, and so worthy of 
the deep consideration of Parliament, as 
that which had been brought under their 
notice by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dungarvan. In that House they were 
within an eleven hours’ journey of a coun- 
try which was as different from England 
as any one part of the civilized world 
could be from another. Here in England 
everything was flourishing ; capital abound- 
ed, and always found profitable employ- 
ment; while in Ireland, a country govern- 
ed under the same Sovereign, there was a 
diametrically opposite state of affairs, and 
a state of things existed which could not be 
matched in any country in Europe. Things 
had arrived at such a point in Ireland that 
it was time for statesmen to take the 
matter boldly in hand; it was no longer 
possible to go on with a shilly-shally policy, 
or to govern the country by setting one 
class of its inhabitants against another. 
It was time for the rulers of the Empire 
to consider the subject with the view 
of seeing how they could preserve both 
landlord and tenant, for both were in 
imminent danger of ruin if things went on 
as they were. He should not go into 
statistical information, but should speak 
from his practical knowledge of the land 
question, which he might venture to say 
was greater than that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dungarvan, whose mission 
had chiefly been in towns. Now, the 
tenure of land in Ireland was not alto- 
gether precarious. On some estates in 
that country the same families had lived 
from generation to generation ; though in 
other parts, especially those which had 
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changed owners under the operation of the! smitten with the plague. That was the 
Eneumbered Estates Court, that was not language of no mere demagogue, but of g 
the case. His hon. Friend had said that; man who had done more than any other 
in England the landlords made all the, person in Ireland since the days of Father 
improvements ; but in a country let out in Matthew for the improvement of the 

small farms, as Ireland was, it would be! ple. The right rev. Prelate had said 
quite impossible for the landlords to execute | in a letter, that for want of some such 
all the farm buildings on their estates. | security as this, the best of the people 
But from the South of Ireland they must | of Ireland were leaving their country, 
look to the North, and see whether they | Within the last few years, and in the 
could not have the tenants as well provided | face of such a state of things, the taxes 
for by the introduction of a bold system of | had been doubled in Ireland, whilst they 
tenant-right, such as that which prevailed | had been reduced one-third in England, 
in Ulster. To a great extent tenant-right | Did this look as if the two countries were 
existed in the South of Ireland, but not in| under the same laws? He admitted that 
the same way as in the North, where it was| that unhappy state of things was in 4 
regarded as a land law. Though holding | great measure to be traced to those dread. 
office under the Government when it was|ful murders which were perpetrated in 
introduced, he was of opinion at the time| Ireland, and it was hardly possible to 
that the Bill introduced by the right hon. | expect a blessing on the country while that 
Gentleman then Chief Secretary for Ire-| system of bloodshed continued. But that 
Jand, and now Chancellor of the Duchy of | was itself an evil for which it was the duty 
Laneaster ( Mr. Cardwell), would be a/| ofa wise Government to devise a remedy, 
failure. No Chief Secretary had laboured | and, like a bold physician, to cut away the 
with bette zintentions than his right hon. | proud flesh and promote a healthy circula- 
Friend ; but his total ignorance of Ireland | tion in the body. He trusted, that as so 
had prevented him from doing the good | long a time had elapsed since the Devon 
which otherwise he would have effected for | Commission, and as circumstances had so 
that country. Where there wasa hostility | greatly altered, the Government would 
to landlords, gentlemen in the position of | accede to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
landed proprietors must labour under great | who, he hoped, would hardly be satisfied 
difficulties in the endeavour to discharge | with the revision of the Act of 1860. 

their duties. But it must be admitted that 
on some estates in Ireland there was a 
system of annual notice to quit. Could] Mr. BRADY said, that the subject was 
anything be more intolerable, more de-| deserving not only of the consideration of 
grading to the tenant, more likely to drive | the Government, but of every individual 
a man to desperation, more likely to take} with a heart anxious for the welfare of the 
away his self-respect, or better calculated | country ; but he had no faith in Royal 
to render him hostile to his landlord and | Commissions, which were generally issued 
to the laws of the country ? He was happy | for the purpose of shelving important but 
to say that tenant-right was gaining ground | inconvenient questions. The state of Ire- 
among the landed gentry in Ireland. It|land would brook no delay, for from his 
had lost its terrors, and was no longer| own knowledge he could say, despite any 
regarded as a confiscation of property. | assertion to the contrary, that Ireland had 
That day one of the largest land agents in| gone back, and was in a worse position 
Ireland had told him that he saw no objec-| than she was thirty years ago. There 
tion to going even as far as retrospective | was one thing that caused embarrassment, 
tenant-right. Emigration from Ireland | and was not thoroughly comprehended by 
was going on to an enormous extent, and|the people of this country. That was 
he had seen a very suggestive letter on | tenant-right. People imagined that the 
that subject from a most amiable ecclesias- | tenant desired to have entire control over 
tic, the Roman Catholie Archbishop of | the property of his landlord, and ultimately 
Cashel, in which it was stated that a large | to get hold of some portion of it ; but that 
portion of the small farmers in Ireland | was a great mistake. Never was there 
were in so distressed a position that they! greater bugbear held up to alarm and 
could hardly hold on, even if they got their | delude the people of this country. The 
land for nothing, and that the best of the | real fact was that nothing could be more 
people, physically and morally, were flying |in accordance with the interests of the 
from the land of their birth as if it was | landlord than the existence of tenant-right. 


Mr. Bagwell 


Question proposed. 
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When the tenant was uncertain of his 
tenure, and was threatened with eviction, 
he endeavoured, by the process of sweating, 
to obtain from the land before he was dis- 
possessed the Jabour and capital expended 
by him in its improvement ; but where the 
tenant-right system was in operation in the 
North of Ireland, it was not the tenant’s 
interest to take out of the land what he 
had put into it, because he would get from 
an incoming tenant what he had expended 
upon its improvement. As long as the 
tenure of land was so insecure as at present, 
they could not hope that the people would 
advance, or that the country would become 
tranquil, peaceful, and orderly. It would 
be contrary to human nature if such a 
happy state of things were to be seen under 
the circumstances at present existing in 
Ireland. Reference had been made to the 
murders committed in Ireland; but he 
would remind the House that more murders 
were committed in England in one week 
than were committed in six months in Ire- 
land. No man could attempt to justify 
the murders committed in Ireland, but it 
should not be forgotten that they were 
caused by circumstances which could not 
exist in this country. Give the people of 
Ireland security of tenure, and their natu- 
ral qualities would be developed, and the 
claims upon them would be met by the 
commercial punctuality they had ever shown 
their willingness to display. Let them 
raise the people of Ireland in their own 
estimation, and make them feel that they 
were working for themselves; and they 
would render them industrious, prosperous, 
and happy, and confer lasting blessings 
upon the country. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
should regard it as a very unfortunate 
circumstance if the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan were adopted by 
the House. Ireland had suffered most 
severely from a succession of bad harvests, 
and that was at a time when it was pecu- 
liarly desirable that the minds of the people 
should not be disturbed by expectations 
which could never be realized, and which 
would only foster an agitation for trans- 
ferring the property of one class to ano- 
ther. The hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Bagwell) had stated that some landlords 
in Ireland were in the habit of serving 
their tenants every year with notices to 
quit. But the fact was, that although a 
few such cases might occur, they were only 
exceptions, and very rare exceptions, to the 
general practice of landlords. No doubt 
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many of the Irish tenantry were at pre- 
sent in a very distressed condition ; but 
no complaint was made that the landlords 
had by their harshness aggravated the 
evil, and that absence of any complaint 
afforded a conclusive proof that the land- 
lords did not abuse their rights and 
powers. They were not now disposed to 
resort to those wholesale evictions which 
had to some extent been formally prac- 
tised ; they knew that their welfare and 
the welfare of their tenants were closely 
identified. It was true that the principle 
of tenant-right was largely recognised in 
the north of Ireland, and incoming te- 
nants actually paid their predecessors in 
many instances much more than the land 
was worth. The result was, that they 
commenced their farming operations with 
little or no capital, and that they were 
thus unable to effect the most desirable 
improvements. It was not to the absence of 
tenant-right that the misery of Ireland was 
to be attributed. There were other 
causes of the evil; and among those 
causes must be specially enumerated that 
system of murder which stalked in mid- 
day through the country, while no honest 
effort was made by the tenantry to arrest 
and punish it. Men of capital were thus 
deterred from settling in Ireland, and the 
first thing to be done for the improvement 
of the country was to put down that fright- 
ful scandal. Tenancy at will prevailed in 
this country as well as in Ireland; and, 
indeed, the laws which regulated the 
tenure of land in the two kingdoms were 
identical ; and yet there were no com- 
plaints of the relation between landlords 
and tenants in England ; and the reason 
was that in England landlords and tenants 
knew their respective positions; if the 
Irish peasant would only exhibit in his 
own country the same indomitable industry 
and zeal which he manifested on a foreign 
soil, the same eagerness to advance him- 
self by every legitimate means, while ex- 
tending a gencrous aid to his friends, he 
would speedily raise himself in the social 
scale. But, unhappily, he was surrounded 
by too many unfortunate associations, 
which taught him to believe that midnight 
violence and secret associations could over- 
bear the law of the land ; that by these he 
and his friends could rule the country as 
they thought best, without regard to the 
wishes or the interests of others. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bagwell) complained that the 
Bill of 1860 had proved inoperative. But 
it had done so because Irish Members 
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persisted in forcing upon the Government 
Amendments in the same sense as the 
present Motion of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. He did not hesitate to say 
that the hon. Gentleman and those who 
supported him were destroying the interest 
of the very class they wished to serve, by 
exciting the fears of the landlords, who 
held the power in theirown hands. Legis- 
lation could never make a people indus- 
trious or self-reliant ; but advice, assist- 
ance, and example might go a long way. 
The most useful lesson that Parliament or 
Royal Commissions could impress on the 
people of Ireland was that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that during his 
long experience in the House, he had con- 
tinually heard Irish Gentlemen discuss Irish 
questions until he was quite incapable of 
understanding them. He would, however, 
make one suggestion to the Secretary of 
Ireland which he thought was an important 
one. The word ‘ tenant-right,” uttered 
in Englishmen’s hearing, raised in their 
minds an immediate and involuntary feel- 
ing of disgust. They were tired of it, as 
the proposition appeared to be to take 
away @ man’s power over his own pro- 
ey. He would suggest a different course. 

en often talked about the law of primo- 
geniture, and sometimes they did not know 
what was meant by it. That law meant 
that a man might do what he pleased with 
his own property; but if he omitted to 
make a disposition of it at his death, the 
law stepped in and made it for him. That 
was exactly what he would do in the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. He would allow the landlord and 
tenant to make whatever contract they 
pleased—the landlord might demand what 
he pleased, and the tenant might consent to 
give what he pleased—but if they omitted 
to make an agreement, then he would have 
the law provide an agreement for them, 
and settle what the outgoing tenant should 
receive, and what the incoming tenant 
should pay. Thus there would be no mis- 
understanding of individual rights on either 
side. At present, no precautions of that 
nature had been taken except in the land- 
lord’s favour. If the Secretary for Ireland 
would endeavour to frame a law to carry 
out the view he had suggested, he would do 
much to put an end to the miseries of Ire- 
land, and would do more to promote peace 
and comfort in that country than all the talk 
that had been uttered in Parliament during 
the last thirty years. Irish Gentlemen 
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were eloquent and talked much about Irish 
distress, ill-treatment, and the tyranny of 
landlords. The hon. Member for Dungar. 
van was influenced by the best intentions, 
and he had made out a strong case, but 
he had suggested nothing. The hon. ven. 
tleman said ‘Inquire.”” Why, they had 
been inquiring for the last sixty years, 
What was wanted was a Secretary for Ire. 
land capable of making a law for Ireland; 
and if the right hon. Baronet would sit 
down at his table and do that, he would 
add great honour to a name already im- 
mortalized. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART lament. 
ed that the subject of Irish distress had 
been so often brought before the House; 
but he desired to remind them that the 
question of agricultural distress in England 
had frequently engaged their attention in 
times past, that Commissions and Com- 
mittees had been repeatedly appointed to 
inquire into the causes of that distress, and 
that it was only after the passing of a cer- 
tain law in 1846 that complaints of agri- 
cultural distress in England had ceased. If 
the Government would deal boldly with the 
difficulties which he admitted did exist in 
connection with the question of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, there would also be 
an end to the reiterated complaints that 
were now made upon that subject. Among 
the causes of the distress that existed in 
Ireland, he believed that the existence of 
cottier tenants was one—a class of tenants 
that had almost disappeared from England, 
owing to the existence of a Poor Law for 
two centuries and a half. The late Sir 
George Lewis, whose death all lamented, 
in a work he wrote in 1835, attributed the 
disturbances in Ireland to the absence of a 
Poor Law and the consequent necessity of 
a class of cottier tenants. Some English 
statesmen desired to see the same system 
of land cultivation that existed in England 
prevailing in Ireland, and large farms be- 
come the rule. But if they desired that, 
they must be prepared to see a still larger 
diminution in the population. The last 
census showed the population of Ireland to 
be 5,700,000, and Mr. John Stuart Mill 
calculated that the soil of Ireland could not 
properly maintain more than four millions ; 
so that to reduce it to the state of Eng- 
land would require a further emigration of 
1,700,000 of its inhabitants. Surely no 
one could desire such a remedy! Those 
who talked lightly of diminishing the popu- 
lation of Ireland had no right to be sur- 
prised at the declaration of the hon, Mem- 
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ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), that every 


Irishman who emigrated to America carried 
with him an enduring hatred to England, 
It was sometimes doubted whether a land- 
lord would eject a good tenant and take ad- 
vantage of his improvements, and in past 
times the thing did not often happen; but 
recently a change of ownership had taken 

ace in respect of much of the land of Ire- 
land, and many owners had bought it as a 
commercial speculation frem which to de. 
rive as much profit as possible. In such 
eases the tenant did require protection. He 
had heard of the case of a gentleman who 
was chairman of the Tenant-right Asso- 
ciation of Louth, who purchased some land 
in that county, and immediately proceeded 
to raise the rents 20 per cent, and to give 
notice to quit to ali the tenants. Such a 


_ease showed the necessity for some leyisla- 


tion. No course could be better than that 
proposed by the hon. Member fer Dungar- 
van. The failure of tenants to pay rent 
arose from the bad harvests, and the bad 
harvests were the consequence of want of 
drainage. If Lord Aberdeen’s Bill had 
passed, the land would have been drained, 
the corn might have ripened, and the rents 
would have been paid in full. He did not 
think that the principle of terminable an- 
nuities, which was embodied in the Bill ef 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell), 
passed some few years age, came up to the 
reasonable expectations of the improving 
tenant ; for who would build a decent house 
upon a terminable annuity of twenty-five 
years? Ile believed, however, that with 
very little alteration that Bill might be 
made to meet the existing evil. There had 
been agricultural distress in England, but 
the father of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) had taken it in hand, and put 
a stop to it. Could not the right hor. Ba- 
ronet follow in the footsteps of his father, 
and by a short and simple measure provide 
a remedy for the great aad lamentable dis- 
tress in Ireland ? 

Si GEORGE COLTHURST, after re- 
queeting the usual indulgence of the House 
toa Member who addressed them for the 
first time, said, the hon. Member for Dun. 
garvan (Mr. Maguire), in a speech of much 
power and great moderation, had brought 
forward this much-vexed question of the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, and had made use of the argument, 
that inasmuch as the measure of 1860, 
which had been intended as a final settle- 
ment, was not successful, further legisla- 
tion in 1863 was necessary. To his (Sir 
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George Colthurst’s) mind, the legislation of 
1860 went far enough, and could go no 
further without interfering with the rights 
of property. The dealings between land- 
lord and tenant ought to be based upon 
mutual good feeling and reciprocal interest. 
Irish landlords ought not to be dealt with 
in a different manner from English land- 
lords, nor ought a third party to be brought 
in to dietate how the Irish landlord and his 
tenant were to go on. He had lived for 
many years in the county with which the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan was also well 
acquainted, and he did not think that there 
existed in that county that feeling of dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction which the hon, 
Gentleman had alleged. On the contrary, 
the tenants there were all satisfied that 
their landlords would deal with them with 
justice and liberality, and when bad times 
came, as unfortunately was the case for the 
last three or four years, that their land- 
lords would act towards them in a kindly 
spirit. If the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man were for the perpetuation of small 
holdings, he could understand it. But the 
fact was, small holdings had been no bene- 
fit to the country, and their eccupiers would 
| have been far better employed as labourers 
| than in trying to live upon a farm which 
neither time, capital, ner energy could im- 

reve. No one could deplore more than he 
did that the tide of emigration was flowing 
so fast from the shores of Ireland, but i¢ 
was small farmers chiefly that were leav- 
ing; and why? Because they found that 
upon thuse small holdings they could not 
possibly subsist in bad times. The hon. 
Member stated that these small tenants 
had a great deal of money in bank, and 
that if they were encouraged by legislation, 
they would take it out and apply it to the 
improvement of their holdings. [Mr. 
Macuire;: I said the tenants. I did not 
specify any precise class.] But the hon. 
Member for Clonmel {Mr. Bagwell) said 
the tenants in his part of the country were 
so badly off they would not keep the land 
if they got it for nothing. [le did not think 
these two statements consistent with one 
another, [He trusted the House would not 
assent to the Motion, as its effect would be 
to do a great deal of mischief, by exciting 
hepes which could never be realized. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) said that this subject had 
no novelty, that sixty years had been em- 
ployed in questions of this nature, and he 
| urged me to add to the honour of the name 
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I bear, by attempting to settle this. This 
is a matter of considerable difficulty. I 
am bound to say that I was under the im- 
pression that the legislation of 1860 was 
considered by all parties as calculated to 
promote the welfare of Ireland. It is per- 
fectly true that the measure has proved 
inoperative ; but undoubtedly at the time it 
was produced it was thought by those who 
took part in its discussion, and by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell), caleu- 
Jated to be of some service to the country. 
With reference to this debate, | am ready 
to admit, as many hon. Members have done, 
that the hon Gentleman who opened the 
debate treated the snbject with eonsider- 
able ability, and with that frankness and 
honesty of purpose which are always sure 
to engage the attention, if not the sym- 
pathy, of the House; but, at the same 
time, I coneur with the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield that he gave us no 
specific reasons for adopting the Motion 
which he has submitted. He said that the 
question was one of the greatest magni- 
tude, that it was not one whieh affected 
foreign nations, but was intimately con- 
nected with the well-being and power of 
this cowntry. Sir, it is truly a question 
of that character; and when the hon. Gen- 
tleman said that all of us take an interest 
in the welfare of Ireland, he said what was 
true of all, and of none more than myself. 
But when the hon. Gentleman stated that 
while some attributed the present distressed 
condition of Ireland to the existence of 
the Irish Church, and some to the union, 
he attributed it to the position of the land 
question, I am bound respectfully to dis- 
sent from his conclusion; because he rais- 
ed an issue which he was unable to prove, 
and beeause he failed to advance a single 
argument which should induce Parliament 
to disturb—for it would have the effect of 
disturbing—the existing relations between 
the owner and the oecnpier of the land, 
Now, IT readily admit that it is of the 
greatest advantage that we shon}d obtain 
the best mformation with regard to the 
condition of the agricultural classes in Ire- 
Jand. We should reeollect that the weight 
whieh they bring to the national balanee is 
. such that too much attention cannot be 
given to anything that may tend to encour- 
age the application of capital, skill, indus- 
try, and enterprise to the cultivation of the 
soil, and to improve the relations between 
Jandlord and tenant. But will the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman attain that end ? 
I very much question whether the hon. 
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Gentleman, who complains of the existing 
legislation, will succeed in his attempt to 
better the arrangements between landh.rd 
and tenant, or that he will gain his point 
by indueing the House to assent to the 
Motion. He wants Her Majesty's Govern. 
ment to issue a Royal Commission—* to 
inquire into and report upon the state of 
the agricultural classes in Ireland, and to 
suggest such improvement in the relations 
between landlord and tenant as may seem 
necessary and expedient.’’ And the hon, 
Gentleman, in support of his Motion, has 
laid upon the table thirty-five Petitions, 
signed, he says, by 15,000 inhabitants of 
the county of Cork, who are all impressed 
with the necessity of the measure. But 
it is a remarkable fact that the first speech 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 


Kinsale (Sir @. Colthurst), coming as he, 


does from that county, and the owner of 
considerable property in it, should entirely 
refute the argument of the hon. Gentle 
man, and should declare that as regards 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
in the county of Cork they are in a satis. 
factory condition. That is a remarkable 
difference of opinion between two hon, 
Gentlemen, the one of considerable posi- 
tion in this House, and the ether in his 
own county. But these Petitions are not 
exactly such as I should have wished to 
see in order to induce this House, consist 
ing for the most part of men who are 
landed proprietors, and therefore interested 
in the question, to attach weight to the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. No doubt 
persons of the highest position are among 
those who signed the Petitions. The 
hon. Gentleman informed us that it was 
signed by two Roman Catholic bishops in 
the county of Cork, and by all the Catholie 
clergy of the county also. I do not doubt 
they have opportunities of knowing what 
the state of that country is, and that many 
of them have been actively engaged in the 
works of eliarity among the poor: but 
surely they are not exactly the persons we 
should like to see coming to this House 
and asking for the imterferenee of the Le- 
gislature between landlord and tenant. 
Why do not the landlords themselves come 
forward? I should like te know what 
would be the feeling exhibited in the county 
with which I am connected if the Bishop 
of Lichfield and bis clergy came forward 
and asked the State to interfere between 
such relations. Would they not be told 
that they had better attend to their spiritual 
duties, and leave the relations of landl 
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{Jur 23, 1863} 


and tenant in the county of Stafford to|he was entitled to compensation. 


1350 
The 


Tenant (Ireland). 


those who know much better than they | right of eviction existed, but there accrued 
could possibly do that in which their own | to the tenant a right of action against the 
interests were intimately wrapped up £ One | landlord if the former did not obtain the 
of these Petitions were presented in March | stipulated use and enjoyment of the land. 


1863, by the Member for Meath, and that 
Petition, after laying before the House the 
distressed state of Ireland, went on in these 
words— 

«“ That while Ireland possesses every advantage 
of climate and soil calculated to constitute her a 
bappy and prosperous nation; that while her peo- 

e are industrious and frugal, the present system 
of land tenure giving no security to tenants for 
the value created in their holdings by labour, risk, 
skill, and capital, has locked up every source of 
industry, has produced progressive and rapid de- 
cay, has lessened the population in this county 
by 51,000 in less than twenty years, and exhibits 
ys to the world as the most miserable and wretched 
of the nations of the earth—our labourers with- 
out work, our artisans without occupation, and 
our shopkeepers and traders without customers. 
That being convinced that all these evils mainly 
arise from the present system of Jand tenure, we 
pray your hon, Llouse to take the matter into your 
immediate consideration, and pass a faw which will 
encourage tenant industry, develop the resources 
of the land, and save the nation from ruin,” 

I maintain that is not at all the case. I 
agree there is a vast amount of distress in 
Ireland, and that the present system of 
land tenure is not what it might be; but 
to say that Ireland exhibits to the world 
a picture of the most wretched nation on 
the face of the earth is surely not correct. 
IT can conceive nothing more disheartening 
toa people struggling under three succes- 
sive inclement seasons than to be constantly 
told that they are growing in misery, that 
they are going to be utterly ruined, and 
cannot possibly be saved. The proper way 
to deal with a people suffering under the 
dispensations of Providence is to endeavour 
to instil some spirit into them by telling 
them that they may not have another afflic- 
tion, and that prosperity will return, calling 
upon them to show an energy and perse- 
verance that would enable them to cope 
with the difficulties of their position. I 
admit to the hon. Gentleman that there is 
no more important subject to deal with 
than that affecting the relations of landlord 
and tenant. With reference to this ques- 
tion, I have taken some trouble to inquire 
into what the Roman and the Continental 
law says on the subject, and, if the House 
will allow me, I will briefly state the results. 
The Roman law contemplated as a fact the 
almost universal existence of a specific con- 
vention between the landlord and tenant; and 
if the tenant made valuable improvements 
which increased the revenue of the farm, 
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| From a general review of the Roman law 


and of the Continental law may be deduced 
the following leading principles upon the 
subject of the rights and obligations of 
landlord and tenant. I do not allude to 
England. Now, the law, as regards Eng- 
land, was amended by 14 & 15 Vict., ¢. 
25. Up to that time the right of the agri- 
cultural tenant, with respect to fixtures 
erected for purposes of husbandry, was 
not considered in the same light as the 
right of a tenant in regard to fixtures put 
up for purposes of trade or manufacture, 
which are now removable, unless the land- 
lord elects to take them. The leading 
principles I deduce from the Roman and 
the Continental law are:—1. As a general 
rule the tenant is entitled to compensation 
for substantial improvements bond fide 
effected by him on the landlord’s estate. 
2. That he may remove at the expiration 
of his lease improvements which the land- 
lord declines to purchase, provided he leaves 
the estate in as good a condition as before 
theremoval. 3. The value of the improve- 
ments by tenant is never to be estimated 
at a larger amount than the actual outlay 
itself. 4. That the tenant forfeits his 
title to compensation by omitting to pay 
his rent; and that whatever might happen 
the landlord was entitled to hisrent. But, 
in Ireland, I will admit to the hen. Gen- 
tleman, the case has been different. There 
have been frequent attempts at legislation 
on this subject. We all recollect some 
time ago two notable instances of legislation 
on the subject—one by Mr. Serjeant Shee 
and the other by Mr. Napier, when At- 
torney General to Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. Serjeant Shee’s Bill was very 
different from that of Mr. Napier’s. They 
both professed to promote an improved 
system of agriculture by securing com- 
pensation to the immediate authors of 
improvements. If Serjeant Shee’s Bill 
had gone no further than that, I should 
have given it my support, because I think 
the tenant entitled to fair compensation 
for the permanent improvements he makes 
on the estate which he holds from the 
landlord, provided the application of that 
outlay is not expended at the termination 
of his lease. But the provisions of Mr. 
Serjeant Shee’s Bill were objectionable, 
because revolutionary. What did he pro- 
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pose ? To give the right of continued 
occupation of land to a tenant subject to 
the payment of rent:—so that a tenant 
simply by retaining adverse possession for 
@ certain number of years against the land- 
lord would in the course of time gain a 
proprietorship, and the land itself would 
gradually be transferred from the proprie- 
tor to the lessee. No one conld agree 
to that. No Landlord, and very few re- 
spectable tenants, could agree to that 
Le gave compensation, whieh in principle 
transferred the property in the soil itself 
from the proprietor to the lessee. Such 
were the provisions of Mr. Serjeant Shee’s 
Bill. It was rejected, and never could be- 
come law in the Parliament of this country. 
What was the Bill of Mr. Napier? As far 
as its provisions relative to improvement 
were concerned, there was no objection to 
them; but there was sueh complicated 
machinery for earrying out its provisions 
that it was felt it could not work. We 
have, then, of recent date, two attempts at 
legislation, both of which have failed to 
meet the approval of Parliament. My 
right hon. Friend the present Chancellor 
of the Duehy (Mr. Cardwell), after much 
and earnest consideration with the Govern- 
ment of the day, introduced a Bill to whieh 
1 shall presently allude, which, aceording 
to the hon Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvan, held out a miserable induee- 
ment to the tenant. That was the only 
attempt at suecessful legislation for many 
years. Now, what are the grounds of 
eomplaint? The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, in a most temperate and frank 
manner, stated his views to the House. He 
opened the debate in a manner it was 
almost pleasing to listen to, so character- 
ized was it both by ability and fairness. 
But what are the alleged grounds of com- 
plaint in Ireland? 1 have, looking to the 
different Petitions addressed to the House, 
taken care that my statement shall be 
correct. It is said that the tenant is not 
secured in the value of his improvements 
arising out of his skill and capital, that 
want of seeurity prevents the improvements 
in which he would otherwise embark, and 
defeats the enterprise of the tenant. The 
hon. Gentleman alluded, in the course of his 
remarks, to the sales that had taken place 
in the Encumbered Estates Court. The 
rents, he said, were screwed up; three 
times the value was demanded, and in one 
instance he said the landlord had asked his 
tenants whether they would have their 
rents increased to £3 peracre. The hon. 
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Member almost held that gentleman up as 
the representative of the general practice, 
(No, no!) I understoed the hon, 
Member to say that this landlord asked his 
tenants whether they would pay £3 per 
acre for land, that being an increase on 
what they previously paid. [Mr. Macume ; 
No, no!] I should be sorry to mis- 
state anything, and I have no desire to say 
one word caleulated to misrepresent what 
has fallen from the hon. Member, Jf 
understood him as holding that landlord up 
as forcing his views on his tenants, and he 
said that the merehants and traders who 
came to Ireland were infinitely worse, 
[Mr. Maeume: No, no!] Another 
position maintained by the hon. Member 
was, that the present relations between 
landlord and tenant check industry, and 
retard the development of the material 
prosperity of the country. The hon. Gen- 
tleman drew a comparison between the 
English tenant and the Irish tenant, and 
said most truly that the Irish tenant enter- 
ed on his holding in a position far more 
disadvantageous than the English tenant; 
because the hatter, finding his farm im order, 
at onee commeneed reproductive habour, 
whilethe Irish tenant, immediately heenters 
on his farm, has te expend a large amount 
of capital which is not reproductive. We all 
know that many ways have been suggested 
of settling this question. Some have pro- 
posed the arbitrary measure of making the 
landlord give the tenant the fee-simple of 
the land [**No!’’} ; and others have recom- 
mended that publie works should be under- 
taken, on the ground that the expenditure 
of the publie money would relieve the 
tenant from the distress under which he 
Jabours. I think, however, that the House 
of Commons has universally condemned 
the attempt to give relief by such plans, 
aud [ should be sorry to see them re-intro- 
dueed into this House for eonsideration. 
There have been meetings in several parts 
of Ireland of a recent date on this subject, 
not only in the eounty of Cork, but in the 
county of Meath. Recently, an agitation 
was got up at Mullingar; but it is not 
right to diseuss this matter in the violent 
way in which some persons in Ireland 
handle it —for the very violence of the 
language employed is caleulated to delay 
the beneficial operation of the measure I 
have before referred to. For instance, i 
Mayo, nothing could exceed the violence of 
the language made use of. In December, 
I reeollect seeing an announcement of what 
was called a ‘‘ No Rent” movement. Now, 
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nothing could be more injurious than to! 


induce tenants to believe that by joining 
in such movements they could succeed in 


getting rid of rent. The meeting at Mol- | 
lingar, in Westmeath, was a remarkable | 


one. All the Catholic clergy attended ; 
but the landlords of the neighbourhood, 


when circulars were addressed to them, 


proceedings. Lord Castlemaine wrote the 
following letter :— 

“Tam in receipt of your communication of the 
12th inst., and in reply beg to state that I must 
decline signing the enclosure, as I think the meet- 
ing in question can be productive of no good, is 
only calculated to promote an agitation at variance 
with the true interests of the people, and to divert 
their thoughts from that individual industry which 
ean alone lead to the prosperity of a country.” 
That is the proper way to meet an agitation 
got up as that was. If Lord Castlemaine 
had given his concurrence to the proceed- 
ings, one might have supposed that there 
was something serious in the matter ; but 
when the landed proprietors decline to take 
part in the agitation, we may well believe 
that the circumstances of the case are not 
so serious as some persons would lead us to 
apprehend. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to the Act 23 & 24 Vict., c. 153, which 
he said held out a miserable inducement to 
tenants. Now, I can see nothing of that 
kind in that measure. The Act is divided 
into four parts, the first relating to land- 
lords’ improvements, the second to leasing 
powers, the third to tenants’ improvements, 
and the fourth to general provisions. By 
certain clauses in that Act the tenant, if 
he chooses to lay out money in improve- 
ments on his land, is entitled to what I 
cousider a most fair compensation if he is 
turned out. He gives notice to the owner 
or his agent of all the money he has spent, 
and he is allowed by the landlord an annuity 
of £7 2s for every £100 for a term of 
twenty-five years. It is perfectly true that 
the Act has been inoperative ; but the 
House should recollect that vast sums of 
money have been spent for the improvement 
of land in Ireland. 
¢. 32, advances have been made for the 


improvement of land in Ireland to the | 
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desired by the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
it has not been indifferent to the condition 
of the occupiers and owners of land in 
Ireland, or unwilling to advance the interests 
of the country. The hon. Gentleman said 
that nothing has been done on the Report 


| of the Devon Commission, but he made no 
|mention of the vast improvement which 
absolutely declined to take part in the 


has taken place since that Commission 
reported. There could be no more notable 
proof of this than that which is afforded 
by a Return in respect to the holdings 
in Ireland. It is a great misfortune 
for a country to have an enormous num- 
ber of small holdings, each consisting of a 
trifling parcel of land, which entitles the 
occupier, as he thinks, to the character of 
a tenant farmer, whereas he would be in a 
far better condition as a farm labourer ; 
and the changes which have taken place in 
respect to the occupation of land since 1841 
are most remarkable. In the number of 
holdings from one to five acres there has 
been, between the years 1841 and 186l,a 
decrease of 224,967, being at the rate of 
72 per cent ; while, on the other hand, in 
the holdings of land above 30 acres there 
has been an increase, between the years 
184] and 1861, of 109,208. In 1841 
there were 48,625 holdings above 30 
acres, and in 1861 the number had in- 
creased to 157,833. I think that these 
Returns show the immense improvement 
which has taken place in the tenure of 
land in Ireland, and which must tend to 
benefit the agricultural classes and pro- 
mote the general prosperity of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman went into the ques- 
tion of emigration ; but as that subject was 
fully entered into last week, 1 will not tres- 
pass on the attention of the House by fol- 
lowing the hon. Gentleman upon that point. 
There can be no doubt there has been a 
vast diminution of the population by means 
of emigration, which still continues to a 
great amount; but I am not one who 
regards that diminution of the population 
with unmixed regret. I believe that the 
persons who leave [reland for the Colonies, 
or America, acquire there for themselves a 
position which they would never have obtain- 





amount of £362,000; and a Return has’ ed in their own country, owing to its enor- 
been laid on the table of the Honse showing | mous over-population, and have been able, 
that a vast amount of money—£3,548,403, in a period of twelve years, to send a vast 
—has been spent in Ireland on improve-| amount of money to Ireland. For these 
ments, of whicii £2,075,893 were for ar-| reasons, I do not think the Government 
terial drainage, within the brief period of | would be acting fairly towards owners and 
thirty years. I think that clearly proves, | occupiers if they acceded to the Motion of 
that while Parliament has declined to deal | the hon. Member. I believe that these 
with the present question in the manner repeated discussions are not calculated to 
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do good to those whose interests the hon. 
Gentleman unquestionably has at heart. 
The debate the other night most econclu- 
sively showed, that taking the population 
per head, the Irish are more leniently 
treated in regard to taxation than the rest 
of the Empire. Well might the hon. 
Member for Galway exclaim— 
“ O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint, 
Agricolas.” 

The fact is, that such a discussion might 
tend to induce a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to consider whether he could not do 
away with exceptional taxation in favour 
of Ireland, and place the people of both 
countries on the same footing. In my opi- 
nion, the course which the hon. Gentleman 
has taken is not calculated to promote just 
and legitimate relations between landlord 
and tenant, on which the security, strength, 
and wealth of the country mainly depends. 
He has said truly that we are all interested 
in Ireland. Her enterprise and industry 
form the broad basis of national prosperity. 
In Ireland, it is well known that the agri- 
cultural class is of paramount importance ; 
and although, in the name of the Govern- 
ment and on public grounds, I feel bound 
to resist the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
I will not yield to any one in my earnest 
desire to further, by wise legislation, what- 
ever may tend to benefit that interest and 
to give free scope to the material prosperity 
of the people of Ireland. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, the Resolu- 
tion before the House contained two pro- 
positions so true, so simple, and so moderate 
that the House must of necessity stultify 
itself if it refused to vote an Address to 
the Crown. The assertion in the first pro- 
position, that the legislation of 1860, which 
professedly had for its object the improve- 
ment of the condition of the occupiers of 
land in Ireland, had been a failure, was 
abundantly supported by official Returns 
and by the observation of all who had any 
connection with or any knowledge of Ire- 
land. The second proposition declared, 
though not exactly in these words, that 
it was the duty of Parliament to take mea- 
sures to develop the resources of Ireland 
and guard the just rights of the people, 
and thereby to secure their happiness and 
contentment. The Government admitted 
the propriety of legislation on this subject 
when, in 1860, they undertook to bring 
in a Bill dealing with the relation of land- 
lord and tenant, and so did Parliament 
when they assented to the proposal of the 
Government. Therefore, when it had been 
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shown that the measure then passed was 
inoperative, it was clear that Parliament 
stood in exactly the same position as they 
did three years ago in regard to this ques. 
tion, and that they had their work to do 
over again. Government ought to erase 
the abortive Act from the statute-book, 
and set about procuring information which 
would render any future legislation some. 
thing more than a means of wasting time 
and raising groundless hopes among the 
Irish people. If, however, the Govern. 
ment refused to do anything, then he was 
justified in attributing te them either in. 
difference to the distress and sufferings of 
Ireland, or incompetency to discharge the 
functions intrusted to them. There were 
many who believed that a Government not 
assisted by an exclusively Irish Parliament 
could not administer the affairs of that 
country suceessfully. It was also thought 
that the Government, not being Irishmen, 
did not feel that natural love for the Irish 
people which would of itself prompt wise 
and beneficent legislation. That inference 
was drawn from the fact that they had 
never applied any real remedies to the evils 
which they affeeted to deplore. The Go- 
vernment had done nothing to check the 
| tide of emigration which threatened to 
| leave Ireland pulseless ; and it was even 
| conjectured by some that this was owing 
to a desire to see the population reduced 
| as low as possible. There were a few who 
| deemed the Government simply incompe- 
tent ; but he could not admit the incom- 
| petency of those who had never really 
tried what they could accomplish. They 
might do much for Ireland if they would 
only carry out the wishes of the people; 
but they had hitherto disregarded those 
wishes, and only carried out their own 
views ; and the result was, as described by 
the Attorney General for Ireland, that Ire- 
land was in a miserable, an impoverished, 
and distressed condition. He asserted 
that the Government was responsible for 
the present depressed state of the country. 
The evils which afflicted Naples, Turkey, 
or Poland were always attributed to the 
defects of the Neapolitan, Turkish, or Rus- 
sian Governments ; but it was odd, that 
when mention was made of the distress of 
Ireland, it was denied that the Government 
was responsible for the effects of its own 
acts, and the whole blame was throwa 
upon Providence. He believed that the 
great majority of his countrymen would 
join him in laying the charge of the mise- 
ries which affected Ireland at the door of 
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the British Government, Ireland had been 
invariably governed for the benefit of the 
Javdlord class. The landlords were allowed 
to do what they liked with the land, no 
matter what became of the occupiers. If 
a landlord took it into his head to evict a 
whole country-side, the Government pro- 
vided him with an armed police, and with 
soldiers, if necessary, and all the instru- 
ments of the law, to enable him to carry 
out his wicked purpose. That had been 
done in innumerable instances. It had been 
done recently in Donegal, and there were 
few landlords in Ireland who might not, 
if they pleased, follow the example of Mr. 
Adair, The occupiers were treated as 
if they had no claim whatever on the land 
—as if they were sent into the world 
merely for the purpose of making, not 
simply rent, but as much rent as the land- 
lord chose to exact. It was no less an 
authority than John Stuart Mill (who had 
already been quoted by the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan) who said that the land of 
every country belonged to the people of 
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the rights of humanity were permitted to 
take precedence of the claims of landlords, 
Owing to certain causes, the price of pork 
| and butter had recently fallen considerably, 
Pork and butter were the two staples, the 
sale of which had enabled the small farmers 
to pay their rent. What was the result ? 
The House had been told by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Kinsale (Sir George 
Colthurst) in his first speech, that the small 
farmers must go—and why ¢ Because they 
were unable to pay the exorbitant rent 
which they had hitherto been paying. 

SirnGEORGE COLTHURST explained, 
that what he had said was, that if bad times 
continued, the small farmers must go, be- 
cause it was impossible they could live upon 
small plots of land. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: The hon. Baro- 
net meant because they could not pay the 
exorbitant rent which had hitherto been 
extorted from them. [Sir George Cott- 
‘Hurst: No!] That, at all events, was 
| the inference he drew from the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman. In his opinion, the 
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that country, and that the individuals called | natural way of redressing the grievance 
landowners had no right in morality or | would be for the landlords to reduce their 
justice to anything but the rent or com-/| rents, Of course, however, that would not 
pensation for its salable value; and that be thought of, because it would lead to a 
when the inhabitants quitted their country | diminution in the incomes of the landlords, 
en masse, because they felt that the Go-| No account was taken of the income of the 


vernment would not make it a fit place for 
them to live in, the same Government was, 
ipso facto, tried and condemned. Justice 
required, he added, that the actual occu- 
piers should be entitled to become in [re- 
land what they had become in America, 
the proprietors of the soil which they cul- 
tivated. The truth was, that under the 
existing system of Government the Irish 
people had no confidence, no feeling of 
security, and they would continue to fly 


occupiers. Did it never cceur to the Go- 
vernment, when they saw the people eating 
nothing but potatoes, drinking nothing but 
water, or occasionally a little sour milk, 
and dwelling in wretched hovels, that 
‘having paid away their last farthing in 
the shape of rent, they were necessarily 
unable tu provide themselves with the ordi- 
nary comforts of life? Food was cheap, 
clothing was not necessarily dear, and yet 
multitudes of the Irish people were half 





from the country unless they saw some pros- | starved and clad in rags, because all their 
pect of a better state of things. Their impo- | money had gone to satisfy the demands of 
verished condition was an admitted fact, | their landlords. The Government had been 
and the cause of it was to be found in the | truly described as a complicated machine 
exorbitant rents which were extorted by | for the collection of rent. The land of 
the landlords, and in the cireumstance that | Ireland was in a state of stagnation. How 
more than one-third of the whole rental | long was that condition of things to con- 
was spent out of the country. The people | tinue? He felt certain, that if that House 
had learnt, by long and sad experience, that | were under the control of the Lrish people, 
their claim to live upon the land, and to/| the law of landlord and tenant would be 
enjoy a moderate share of happiness, would | totally changed in six months. Mr, Caul- 
not be allowed to weigh for one moment | field Heron said, ** Emancipate the land ; 
against the claim of the landlord for his | give the tenant security for his improve- 
rent; consequently, they felt the useless- | ments.’” In addition to that he said, 
ness of attempting to grapple with a power | ** Give the tenant security of tenure, and 
which had already overborne thousands of | give him also security that the landlord 
their brethren, and therefore sought to} will not compel him to pay too great a 
escape to other parts of the world, where | rent.” He was sorry, although he con- 
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fessed it did not take him much by sur- 
prise, to hear it announced that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to assent to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He was con- 
vinced that Ireland was at present beaten 
in the struggle for existence; that her 
system of land tenure was at the root of 
her evils ; and that, antil sumething was 
done towards placing the law of landlord 
and tenant on a sound footing, her people 
would have very little confidence in the 
British Government or the British Parlia- 
ment, but would think it their best policy 
to leave the country as fast as they could. 

Mr. O’REILLY wished to make a few 
remarks in answer to the speech of the 
Chief Seeretary. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he should oppose the Motion, 
because its tendency was to confiscate the 
rights of a class. [Sir Ropert Pest dissent- 
ed.] He would, of course, bow to the right 
hon. Baronet’s correction, although he had 
taken down his words at the time, and did 
not think there could be any mistake in the 
matter. Nevertheless, as the right hon. 


Baronet now denied having used them, he | 


was bound to accept that denial. The 
Motion was one for inquiry; and how a 
Motion for inquiry could be justly desig- 
nated as hostile to the rights of any class, 
it was difficult to conceive. The right hon 
Gentleman next observed, that if the Irish 
tenants were as industrious in Jreland as 
they were in America and other countries, 
they would naturally be as prosperous, From 
that, however, he drew aconclusion precisely 
the opposite of the right hon. Baronet’s. 
The man himself did not change by merely 
changing the sky over his head, as the old 
Latin poet said ; but there must be some- 
thing in the cireumstances of his country 
when he was unable to render his industry 
as available at home as it would be ina 
foreign land. But in what had fallen from 
the Chief Secretary there was much that 
was valuable and worthy of being well 
noted by the people of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman informed them that he had 
long and carefully studied Roman law and 
the law of France, of Prussia, and almost 
every European country, and he had found 
that in all those States, as a general rule, 
the tenant was entitled —1st, to compensa- 
tion for any solid improvements which he 
made on the property of his landlord ; 2nd, 
that he was entitled to remove those im- 
provements at the expiration of his term if 
they were unpaid for ; 3rd, that the value 
claimed for improvements should never ex- 


eeed the original outlay upon them ; and 
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4th, that any claim for improvements 
should be forfeited if the tenant did not 
pay his rent. These were the four con- 
elusions which the Chief Secretary had 
drawn from his study of the legislation of 
Europe ; and all he could say was, that the 
people of Ireland would be perfectly con- 
tented if the right hon. Gentleman would 
embody the four principles which he had 
so lucidly stated in a measure for the be- 
nefit of that country. The Chief Seere. 
tary having admitted that the tenant was 
fully entitled to compensation for his im- 
provements, it was to be hoped that he 
would introduce a Bill to secure it for him, 
A case mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan appeared to have been misun- 
derstood. That hon. Member stated the 
ease of a property purchased by two 
gentlemen in the Eneumbered Estates 
| Court. The one purchaser inquired of the 
tenants what rent they paid. They re- 
| plied £3 an acre. He then asked whether 
| they were content with that, and they an- 
| swered ** Yes.”” He further asked them, 
** Would you accept leases ?’’ They said, 
* Yes, thankfully.’” And the conduet of 
that landlord met with the highest ap- 
proval from the hon. Member for Dun- 
|garvan. But another gentleman, who 
purchased the other half uf the property, 
and paid twenty years’ purchase for it, 
afterwards went to the tenants and insisted 
on their paying £10 an acre, a consider- 
‘able portion (about a third or a half) of the 
| purehase-money, without giving them any 
leases ;-and the conduet of that landlord 
received the reprobation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, as he believed it would 
receive the reprobation of the House, 
Economie science taught that it was im- 
possible for legislation permanently to fix 
the price of any article at a lower rate 
than it would bring by the natural action 
of free competition in the market. He 
therefore admitted that any attempt by 
legislation to fix the price for the use of 
land at a lower amount than it would fetch 
in the open market would necessarily fail. 
But another principle, equally recognised 
by economists, was this—that it was per- 
feetly possible, by legislative action, to in- 
crease artificially the price of an article. 
All legislation tending to ereate monopoly, 
gave a factitiously-enhanced value to an 
article, although it could not bring its price 
lower than the natural standard. An ex- 
travagant price could not be permanently 
given for an article by a solvent purchase; 


but if the law stepped in and gave the seller 
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of one particular article an advantage over | because it maintains the law by which the 
the seller of every other article, in respect rights of the landlord are now protected in 
to the recovery of his debts, enabling him Ireland. Now, I think it is the duty of 
to receive the full satisfaction of his claim the House, in dealing with this question, 
before any other creditor could obtain a not to forget what took place in 1860. 
farthing, then he said the law artificially No doubt one proposition then before the 
euhanced the price of that particular ar- | House was that the law should be altered 
ticle. They all knew that was the case in the sense to which he had adverted. To 


with regard to land, and that rent had a 
priority over every other debt of the tenant. 
The law of distraint conferred an additional | 
advantage on the landlord, for it gave him | 
a power not only over the property of his 
debtor, but over the property of any other 
person if it was on the land. The state of | 
the law in Ireland at present was such as 
to produce an artificially high price for 
land. In England the proprietors were, | 


that proposition the Government gave a 
very intelligible and respectful refusal. 
They said they could not be parties to an 
arrangement of that kind, and that if a 
proposal were made to give retrospective 
compensation for improvements which a 
tenant had already effected without av 
agreement with his landlord, they would 
decline to accede to it. They further said, 
that if it was intended in future to take 


for the most part, wealthy, and had not| from the landlord the controlling power 
the same inducements to demand an en- | over his property, and settle without his 
hanced price for their land; and there) consent the amount and extent of the im: 
were other laws, which, although in a less | provement for which the landlord should 
degree, operated in the same direction, become chargeable, they would decline to 
such, for example, as those which prescribed agree to such a proposition. There were, 
that certain taxes should be paid in the: however, much more. legitimate demands 
first instance by the oceupying tenant. | made upon the Government in 1860 — 

Mra. CARDWELL: Sir, I am happy te they were asked to look upon the beueficial 
bear my cordial testimony to the temperate | operation of what was called the Mont- 
manner in which the subject under diseus- | gomery Act in Scotland, as well to the 
sion has been introduced to our notice by effect of the laws in force in this country, 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 1 must, which were not yet in operation in Ireland. 
however, say that I cannot help concurring | Having taken into their consideration the 
in the remark made by the hon. and learn- | leasing powers conferred by the Settled 
ed Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) to | Estates Act of 1856, the Government by 
the effect that the hon. Gentleman sub-' the Act of 1860, applied exclusively to 
mitted no practical suggestion nor indicated Ireland, extended the powers of charging 
any measure in the direction to which his the reversion for improvements effected by 





Motion tends. 


supporter of what is called tenant-right ; 
but there can, I think, be no doubt that 


the measures which have been advocated | 


on that point—tenant-right, fixity of tenure, 
or whatever it may be called—amount in 
many instances to a violation of the settled 
rights of property,—a transfer of the pro- 
perty in land from him whom the law now 
recognises as the owner to the occupier, 
upon conditions which would make the 
landlord little more than an annuitant 
upon his own estate. If, indeed, the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (The O’Dono- 
ghue) is to be taken as the opponent of 
the school who advocate those views, the 
landlord is not to be an annuitant on his 
Property for any fixed or steady amount, 
but for a precarious amount, fluctuating 
with the exingencies of the occupier ; 
and the Government of this country is to 
be classed with those of Russia or Turkey, 


He has, indeed, been for 
many years an honourable and consistent | 








the life-tenant, and great additional facili- 
ties were afforded to limited owners to 
grant agricultural leases. One further 
provision was made to meet a want which 
was stated to be the peculiar want of Ire- 
land. It was stated: that in Ireland im- 
provement is’ effected by the tenant, not, 
as in England and in Scotland, by the 


landlord. Accordingly, a third provision 


was made, by which—in addition to the 
power of charging the reversion for im- 
provements if effected by the landlord, and 
to the power of giving improvement leases 
to improving tenants — the tenant-at-will 
might agree with the limited owner and 
charge the reversion for improvements ef- 
fected by the capital or labour of the tenant. 
No one has suggested a single proposition 
which was omitted to be taken into con- 
sideration in that year which was consistent 
with the rights of property, Is it intended 
now to propose anything which is incon- 
sistent with the rights of property, aud 
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which will transfer the whole or any part of | and jealousies which made their appearance 
the land of Ireland from those who are to on every hustings, and tended to check 
those who are not entitled to it? The improvement, would be immediately ang 
hon. Member for Dungarvan has told us of promptly revived. And, let me ask the 
all the circumstances which show a decline | hon. Member for Dungarvan, to what end? 
in agricultural prosperity during the last | Can he believe that any measure touchi 
three years. I do not know what conclu- the rights of property would ever receive 
sion he draws from these premisses; but | the sanction of this and the other House of 
do they not afford a solution of the fact | Parliament? Can it, then, be useful to 
that no capital is forthcoming for the im- | stimulate hopes which you cannot gratify, 
provement of the land? There are docu- | and expectations which you know must be 
ments which show that the loss of the disappointed? Let any one who sees an 
tenant farmers in Ireland during the last improvement can be made in the law com. 
three years had been equal to two years’| municate with my right hon. Friend, of 
rental of the whole of Ireland. Are those | introduce a Bill into this House. I am 
the years when the spirit of improvement | quite sure it will receive the most respect. 
ean be active ? In 1845 an Act was passed ful attention. I do not believe that Par- 
to enable landlords in Ireland to apply to | liament will ever sauction a measure which 
the Court of Chancery to authorize expen- | touches the rights of property ; and as I 
diture on improvements, and from that time | am sure inquiry will lead to vain and delu- 
to the present not a single application has | sive hopes, I trust the Motion will not 
been made, If ever there was a time when | receive the sanction of the Honse. 

there would naturally be a lack of activity! Mr. SCULLY complained, that the right 


in the application of capital to the im-| hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 


provement of land in Ireland, it must be 
such a period of unprecedented distress as 
that through which Ireland has unfor- 
tunately lately passed. The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan closed his able speech by a 
spirited renunciation of any desire to receive 
aid from this country, and declared his 
desire to be that we should remove the 


had misled the House, by treating the 
question as one of tenant-right or fixity 
of tenure, instead of what it really was, 
‘tenants’ compensation. The Government 
had resisted fixity of tenure, and would, 
no doubt, resist it, although it had been 
carried into law in Prussia and other 
| countries; but that was a proposition 


fetters from Ireland and set free her in- | which had never been seriously contended 
dustry. The answer to that appeal is plain. for in that House. The late Lord Chan- 
The people of Ireland have in their power cellor of Ireland (Mr. Napier) had framed 
the same statutory provisions which have a retrospective clause, but it was one which 
been turned to so large account in Scotland, | would be applicable only in very remote 
and contributed so much tothe improvement | contingencies, and, as far as he could 
of that country. They have in a cheaper judge, was not objectionable. As to the 
form, through the Landed Estates Court, | Act of 1860, he had denounced it at the 





all the powers which the Lands Improve- 
ment Act confer upon the landed proprietors 
of this country. They have by statute 
larger leasing powers than are enjoyed in 
this part of the kingdom. They have a 
special arrangement to meet the special 
want of Ireland—namely, improvement to 
be effected by the capital or labour of the 
tenant ; and we call on them in Ireland todo 
what we have done in England and Scotland, 
not to allow these statutes to lay idle in the 
statute book, but to give them vitality by 
calling them into action. 1 cordially agree 
that the interests of landlord and tenant 
are identical, and I believe that both must 
look to a sound and wholesome state of the 
law, which shall be applicable to both. The 
question now before us is the appointment 
of a Commission. There can be no doubt 


that, if appointed, all those heartburnings | 


Mr. Cardwell 


| time as a bread pill, and the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted them to continue the 
| use of that innocuous medicine. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
| was exceedingly harmless, and even that 
he seemed ready to yield, if the Chief 
| Secretary for Ireland would only promise 
to take the subject into his consideration 
with a view to legislation. But the right 
hon. Baronet would do nothing of the sort; 
he did not think the subject even worth 
consideration. He himself advocated this 
measure in the interest of the landlord, 
He disagreed entirely with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (‘The O'Donoghue), 
treating the matter as if the landlord and 
tenant had entirely antagonistic interests. 
He treated the matter as one entirely of 
justice, and for no consideration of popu- 
larity would he consent to treat it in any 
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other way. In Mr. Napier’s Bill of 1852 


there was a moderate retrospective clause H 
but that Bill, though it passed the Com- 
mons, did not succeed in the Lords, on 
account, as it was said, of the late period of 
the Session at which it was brought up. 
Next year, Mr. Phillimore indueed the 
House of Commons to reject the retro- 
spective clause, and the Bill was then aban- 
doned. If he were asked to suggest what 
should be done, he would say, re-introduce 
that Bill, even without the retrospective 
clause. It would be better than the use- 


Jess Bill passed by the right hon. Member | 


for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell). It was by no 
means difficult to legislate justly, if the 
House would only apply itself seriously to 
the subject. The Irish landlords were not 
consulting their own interests in not advo- 
eating fair legislation in favour of their 
tenants; but he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 


{Jowx 23, 1863} 





Tenant (Ireland.) 


The right hon. Gentleman himself had 
ventured to prophesy that every tenant 
farmer would take advantage of his Bill; 
but not a single tenant farmer had done 
so. They had in Ireland a Government 
who were not acquainted with the wants 
and wishes of the country. There were in 
Ireland a number of antediluvian Whigs, 
who impiously pointed to Providence when 
persons talked of a decline in the pros- 
perity of the country. It was no wonder, 
that under such an administration Ireland 
was unable to contend with the difficulties 
that surrounded her. The right hon. Ba- 
| ronet the Chief Secretary, when speaking 
of the decrease of the population, said it 
was not with unmixed sorrow he viewed 
that decrease. He believed that feeling 
was shared in by the right hon. Baronet’s 
Colleagues, and the language he had used 
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was a delicate Parliamentary way of con- 
| veying to the House that the Government 





would follow the example set him by his | felt some little satisfaction at the cireum- 
illustrious father, in the bringing-in of , stance. The Government which made such 
liberal measures, when he came to that a declaration to a free assembly like the 
period of life when he could exercise a; House of Commons ought not, as they did 
sound judgment. | not, receive the eoufidence of the people 

Mra. PACKE said, he had for many of Ireland, and were not worthy of the 
years been in the habit of employing forty support of Parliament. The right hon. 
or fifty Irish labourers on his property,| Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
aud his experience led him to believe that | had misunderstood a portion of the speech 
there was not a more orderly, more indus- | of his hon Friend the Member for Tippe- 
trious, or a more provident race than the rary (The O’Donoghue), who had said that 
Irish labourers who came over to this | when the attention ef the rulers of this 
country. He felt it his duty to bear that | country was called to the complaints of the 
testimony to the excellent character of people of other countries, they blamed the 
those men. Governments of those countries ; but when 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that all the) their attention was:lirected to the condition 
Irish Members who had spoken on that | of the people of Ireland, they attributed it 
debate, with but one exception, supported | to Providence. The Motion of his hon. 
the Motion of his hon. Friend; and every | Friend was a fair and temperate one. It 
Irish Member who had spoken, without | was recommended by all the Irish Mem- 
exception, bore testimony to the decline of | bers: no good reasons had been given why 





Irish prosperity; but the two English 
Members who had spoken from the Trea- 
sury bench, not only opposed his Motion, 
but differed from him as to the decline 
of that prosperity. From the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary they had 
heard a repetition of the statement so of- 
ten made by him of the vast improvement 
in the state of Ireland. But he submitted 
to the House that Irish Members ought to be 
better acquainted with the condition uf the 
country than the right hon. Baronet and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The latter was an 
accomplished gentleman; but he had gone 
to Ireland and failed. [“No!”] He had 


brought in a Tenant Bill, aud it had failed. 


it should not be adopted, and he should 
give it his cordial support. 

Mx. M. DUNNE thought it was a matter 
greatly to be deplored that in considering 
these questions they always looked upon it 
as a matter concerning tenants only. There 
was no doubt that the tenant had a right 
to the first advantages; but the landlord 
should also have his share. There was 
also a third party concerned, and that was 
the nation generally, as the nation would 
gain from a just arrangement between 
landlord and tenant ; but ne arrangement 
could be come to without difficulty, and 
there was no doubt that if Government 
should take the matter into its own hands, 
they would succeed in making some equi- 
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table arrangement. Unless some support 
was afforded by Government, Ireland would 
never be able to compete with foreign na- 
tions in agricultural products, and it would 
ever remain, as it was now called ‘‘a green 
isle.”” 

Mr. BLAKE: Before entering on the 
few topics on which he intended. to touch 
at that lengthened period of the debate, 
and late hour of the night, he felt anxious 
to express his regret that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) 
should have spoken in such unjust terms 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter as to characterize his administration in 
Ireland as a succession of failures. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, to say the least, 
done quite as much as any Chief Secretary 
who preeeded him for many years, so far 
as he could recollect. He had introduced 
some good measures, which it was not his 
fault did not pass; and. the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill, containing many useful 
clauses, was brought in by him, and be- 
eame law soon after he left office. He 
(Mr. Blake) was in opposition to the Go 
vernment of the right hen. Gentlenvan. the 
whole time he was:in office ; but frequently 
had occasion to communicate personally 
with him on Irish affairs, and had always 
found him able, honest, and apparently 
anxious te do his best to advance the in- 
terests of Ireland. The land Bill he had 
proposed was a very inoperative one, and 
it was to be regretted his name was not 
associated witha measure calculated to do 
more good to the Irish farmer. The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, as well as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had objected, in the 
course of the present debate, that the hon. 
Member fer Dungarvan and others who had 
epoken had not: stated in explicit terms 
what they wanted for the Irish tenant. He 
thought it had been made pretty clear on 
many occasions—that what the advocates of 
the tenant required was, that the cultivator 
of the soil not pretected by lease, should, if 
dispossessed, receive a fair compensation to 
the extent that he had improved the let- 
ting nature of the land. Now, that was 
the whole gist of the question, and nothing 
could be conceived more advantageous to 
the landlord, as well as the tenant. The 
Chief Secretary had stated, that even if the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan carried his 
Motion, it would not do much towards en- 
abling him to accomplish his real object ; 
and in that he fully concurred with tlie 
right hon. Baronet, as he believed if the 
‘Commission corroborated every word that 
Mr. M. Dunne 
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had been said that night on behalf of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland, the latter would 
be just as far off as ever from any real 
prospect of relief. In proof of this, he need 
only cite the Devon Commission—what 
useful results had followed from it to the 
unfortunate farmers of Ireland, although it 
pointed out in forcible and feeling terms 
the deplorable state they were in, and the 
necessity of something being done to ame 
liorate their condition ? No, under existing 
circumstances, there was no hope to benefit 
Ireland through the instrumentality of the 
House of Commons ; -and his hon. Friends 
the Members for Dungarvan and Tippe 

might have spared themselves the trouble 
of making their able ‘and truthful state. 
ments about the condition of Ireland, as 
no detail of Irish suffering, no matter how 
affeeting and well founded, would induce 
that House to. deal out the justice asked 
for, merely to benefit the people of Ireland; 
and it was painful to be obliged to add 
that there were none who seconded the 
cruel and infatuated course the Government 
seomed resolved: on pursuing in this vital 
matter more than the niajority of Irish 
Members in the House. But if considera- 
tiows for [rish interests could not move the 
Legislature to do what was right, motives 
of self-interest (the very strongest, gene 
rally, that can animate the human heart) 
should prompt England te adopt the step 
pointed out to arrest the further progress 
of Irish misery. He would ask them to 
do so as Imperial legislators, having only 
in view what was really for the advantage, 
honour, and safety of the great Empire 
whose affairs were intrusted to them. Pre 
vious speakers had shown the millions who 
had been obliged to leave Ireland to seek 
in foreign lands that reward for their in- 
dustry denied them in their own. It was 
estimated that every person in Ireland on 
an average used three pounds worth per 
annum of British manufacture, and contri- 
buted one pound a year to taxation. Now, 
this four pounds per head was lost to Eng- 
land on every native of Ireland who went 
to America; and besides this, from the 
falling-off in the population, the land of Ire- 
land did not produce so much as formerly, 
and England had to send gold to foreign 
countries for corn, of which, only for the de- 
population of Ireland, a good part might be 
raised there, and the money retained and 
spent at home. But he would tell them 
more startling truths still. He knew they 
would not be well received ; but he would 
not be doing his duty to his country, or 0 
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those who sent him to represent them, if 
he did not give expression to what he be- 
jieved to be the fact. Owing to the un- 
satisfactory state of the relations between 
jandiord and tenant in Ireland, and the 
hopelessness which the unfortunate people 
felt of obtaining any just measures to re- 
medy the evils under which they groaned, 
there was not at that moment in any part 
of Europe, even including Poland, a greater 
feeling of disaffection towards a Govern- 
ment than generally existed throughout 
Jreland just now. [ Cries of “ No, no!”’) 
Many of those who cried ‘* No!’’ knew he 
was only telling the bare truth; but they 
wished to shut their eyes to it, and pro- 
bably would do so until the disaster would 
be past remedying, and Ireland lost to 
England. A few nights before in that 
House an hon. Member had said that every 
emigrant who left Ireland carried in his 
heart a deep-seated feeling of resentment 
against England. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in reply, uttered what, no doubt, 
the Treasury Bench considered a very 
smart saying, ‘that it was all the better 
for England that those of the Irish who 
entertained such sentiments should carry 
their disaffection elsewhere.”” The right 
hon. Baronet had made many blunders 
about Ireland since he came there, but 
that expression was the very greatest of 
all. He would ask the House to bear with 
him for a few minutes whilst he would en- 
deavour to prove to the Chief Secretary, 
and to them, how woefully mistaken he was 
in supposing that it was for England’s ad- 
vantage that Irish disaffection should be- 
take itself elsewhere. There was no argu- 
ment that touched Englishmen more keen- 
ly than anything that affected their pockets 
or stomachs, and he expected he would be 
able to show them that both were then 
suffering by ‘* Irish disaffection having be- 
taken itself elsewhere.’’ He need not tell 
them of the millions lost to the English 
manufacturers by one of their chief sources 
of supply for cotton having been closed 
against them, and one of their best markets 
for the sale of the manufactured article 
being also closed by. the disastrous war 
which had been so long raging in the 
United States. It would be difficult for 
him to enumerate the thousands of artisans 
in the manufacturing districts who were 
rendered destitute from the same cause, 
and who were only kept alive by charity. 
Now, who was it who fought the battles of 
the Northern States? For the most part 
Irish, or the descendants of Irish, who 
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showed themselves ready to shed the last 
drop of their blood for the country under 
whose protection and laws they had pros- 
pered, and there was no circumstance 
which contributed more to prolong the war 
which was proving so disastrous to Eng- 
land than the facility for obtaining Irish 
recruits; aud when the Federal armies were 
thinned by disaster, what recruiting ery 
proved more potent than even the faintest 
hope held out of a war with England. 
Twice, that war-ery had been raised by the 
American Government, the last time hardly 
three months ago; and on each oceasion 
thousands of Irishmen flocked to the stan- 
dard under which they hoped to humble 
the power which showed itself so indifferent 
to their welfare. True, with gallantry and 
devotedness, equalled perhaps, but never 
excelled, the Irish regiments perished al- 
most to the last man ; but there were still 
enough of disaffected Irish left in America 
to prove, that should ever a rupture with 
England occur, how mistaken the Chief Se- 
cretary was in supposing she gained by 
Irish disaffection betaking itself elsewhere. 
Let them cross the frontier and enter Ca- 
nada, and judge of the effect of a British 
Colony receiving its quota of Irish disaffee- 
tion. The Home Government had lately 
made a great effort to induce the Canadian 
Parliament to raise a large militia force as 
a protection against an American invasion; 
but the Parliament, yielding to the pres- 
sure from without, could only be induced 
to Vote supplies for ten thousand men, a 
force utterly inadequate for the purpose in- 
tended. The Irish element in Canada was 
kwown to be a very large one, and there 
were good grounds for believing that it was 
largely composed of disaffected Irish, who 
successfully employed themselves to frus- 
trate the objects of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to arm the population to resist an in- 
vasion from the United States. These two 
instances would suffice to show how unwise 
and unstatesmanlike was the idea of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland as to the ad- 
vantage of “ Irish disaffection betaking it- 
self elsewhere.’’ But to return to Ireland 
itself—he could assure the House that the 
people were so thoroughly convinced that 
any change should be for the better, that 
if they were only afforded the opportunity 
of throwing off the yoke of England, the 
British Government could not hold their 
rule for a quarter of an hour. [Loud cries 
of ** Oh, oh!” and other signs of dissatis- 
faction.| Hon. Members might ery ‘* Oh, 
oh!” as much as they liked, but let the 
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British army from any cause be withdrawn | moderation which has prevailed among 


in considerable number from Ireland, or a 
foreign force landed there, and there would 
be an almost universal rising in the coun- 
try to annihilate the British power. If, one 
month before the Indian mutiny had broken 
out, a Member had risen in that House to 
tell them that there existed in Bengal and 
other parts of India a tenth part of the 
hatred for England that afterwards showed 
itself, he would be laughed at, as he (Mr. 
Blake) then was; but he solemnly and 
seriously warned the Government and the 
House, while there was yet time to avert 
the danger, that there did not exist in our 
Jndian Empire at the period to which he 
alluded, or at the present moment in Po- 
land, a stronger feeling of disaffection to 
the ruling power, or a more earnest desire 
to throw off the yoke of a Government than 
now prevailed amongst his countrymen. 
Interruption.| He much regretted this, as 
e would much prefer, if England passed just 
laws, remedied grievances, and showed a real 
disposition to act right by the people, to live 
under her rule, and be united to so great 
an Empire by the bonds of amity and mu- 
tual interest. The Government and House 
now disregarded his warning and derided his 
statements. Let them take care, however : 
grave dangers lately menaced them, and 
should England be ever placed in a difficulty, 
und that the state of things in Ireland re- 
mained unredressed, his words would be re- 
membered by the House, and regret felt, 
when perhaps it would be too late, that his 
advice was not followed. If the Govern- 
ment wished to keep Ireland, if the land- 
Jords desired to retain and obtain additional 
security fur what they had, he implored of 
them to consider well before they went fur- 
ther in their fatal error of treating with in- 
difference and contempt the appeals made 
to them on behalf of an industrious, well- 
disposed, but suffering people; and, as a 
commencement, grant the inquiry asked 
for by his hon. Friend, and adopt the re- 
medial measures which might be suggested. 
By doing so landlords might rely that their 
ager would be enhanced, and their 
ives free from danger, and the Govern- 
ment would be certain to have allied to 
England by the strong ties of gratitude 
and mutual interest a prosperous and happy 
sister, no longer a reproach and a sharp 
thorn in her sides but a pride, a mainstay, 
and a source of strength. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I quite 
eoneur with my right hon. Friends, who 
have done justice to the general tone of 


Mr. Blake 





those who have supported the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, But 
I must complain of the injustice done us 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (the 
O’Donoghue), who says that inasmuch ag 
the world condemns the Government of 
the late King of Naples because his 
prisons were crowded with victims con. 
fined there without trial or condemnation, 
and inasmuch as the world condemns the 
conduct of the Russian Government which 
seized men and sent them arbitrarily to 
Siberia or to serve in the Russian armies, 
therefore the English Government must 
be equally condemned because it has 
pleased Providence to inflict three bad 
seasons upon Ireland. Now, I confess [ 
think that is rather ahard and an unjust im- 
putation. In fact, when hon. Gentlemen 
are pleased to say that the English Go. 
vernment is answerable for that distress 
which we all admit and deplore as at 
present existing in Ireland—if they take 
that view of the question, they ought also to 
give the credit to the English Government 
for that prosperity which, as everybody 
admitted, existed in Ireland before those 
bad seasons began. We all recollect, that 
until that period, persons who went to 
Ireland came back full of praises and 
admiration of the great progress and im- 
provement which were taking place in that 
country. Statistics showed that up to 
that moment there had been great mate- 
rial improvement there ; and if the Eng- 
lish Government are blamed for the tem- 
porary distress, at all events, they ought 
to receive praise for the previous pros 
perity which existed—particularly as the 
distress is owing to causes utterly uncon- 
nected with, and independent of, the 
action of the Government ; whereas, on 
the other hand, the progressive improve- 
ment may be justly attributed to the en- 
lightened and just policy pursued by the 
Government with regard to that country. 
Now, what is the duty of the Government 
with regard to any part of the dominions 
of the Sovereign, and how can the 
Government increase and promote the 
prosperity of a country? Not by forcible 
legislation —not by interfering in the trans 
actions of men. The object of a Govern 
ment ought to be to remove obstacles, to 
give freedom to industry, to give security 
to life and property, to leave the buyer 
and seller, the Pires and letter, to settle 


their own bargains, unshackled by law and 
uninterfered with by the Executive. 


The 
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British Parliament has done all that it can 

perly do for the security of property in 
Jreland, and, generally speaking, pro 

rty in Ireland is as secure as in any part 
of the kingdom. In spite of these un- 
happy agrarian outrages, life is more 
secure in Ireland than in any part of the 
kingdom, because it is well-known that 
erimes of violence are much less frequent 
in Ireland in proportion to the population 
than they are in England. If, therefore, 
amoral condition of a people is at all to 
be attributed to the action of a Govern- 
ment, I think the English Government 
may, on the whole, take pride in the moral 
and social condition of Ireland. But, 
apart from the influence of the bad sea- 
son, whence arises the distress which is 
now complained of ¢ 


(Jone 23, 1863} 


lation to a point which the land could bear. 
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Well, that state of things has gradually va- 
nished, aud the population has decreased 
very largely. Is thata calamity? A cala- 
mity to whom? To the nation? I say 
no, because a redundant population is no 
source either of wealth or strength to any 
country. Then, is it a calamity to those 
who have emigrated? I say again no, 
because they have gone to countries where 
they have got remunerative employment, 
and where their condition is better than it 
was in the country from which they went. 
Is there any proof of this? Why, in one 


year—the year of the distress—the Irish 


emigrants in the United States—all honour 
to them for so doing !—remitted a million 
and a half sterling to their friends and fa- 


Gentlemen point to/ milies in Ireland, to enable them to main- 


emigration as indicating the misery of | tain themselves throughout the distress, or 


Ireland. Now, 1 remember the time when | to follow them out to America, 


I say, 


everybody said that the great cause of | Sir, that emigrants who are capable of 
Irish distress was the over-population; and | doing this must be far better off than they 
this was justly said, because the population | were before they abandoned the country 
was greater than either the capital of the | of their birth. No doubt, it is painful to 


country could employ, or than the soil| sever ties which are coeval with our 


could properly support in the condition in 
which they ought to be. What was the 
eause of that over-population? Did it 
spring from any action of the Government? 


It was chiefly owing to the system which | 


had prevailed for a great length of time by 
which a large extent of land was let to in- 
dividuals for the period of three lives or 
sixty-one years who did not mean to oecu- 
py it. These persons never went near 
the land. They tovk these leases for the 
purpose of sub-letting it; and the land 
was let and sub-let from one under-tenant 
to another until at last the unhappy occu- 
pier had no relation whatever with the 
owner of the soil, and was greatly tyran- 
nized over by the middleman. This also 
was the cause of the great population : the 
subdivision of holdings went on in propor- 
tion to the increase of families ; there was 
nothing to check it ; and the consequence 
was that when these leases expired the 
grandson probably of the man who granted 
them found his land covered with a 
population which he had not brought 
there, which had no connection with him, 
and which was far more numerous than 
was necessary for any purposes of agricul- 
ture. Thus there was no sympathy be- 
tween the owner and oceupier, no relation 
existed between them ; and in many cases, 
no doubt, great inhumanity was committed 
by persons who on the expiration of these 
long leases endeavoured to reduce the popu- 








birth. No doubt, it is painful to leave 
home and sometimes to leave family. 
But allow me to say that the sentiment is 
not universal, because I have myself seen 
a party of emigrants intending to go to 
America, parading the road with a band 
of musicians, announcing themselves as 
American boys, and apparently happy 
to gb. While therefore, no doubt, there 
are many cases where it is painful to 
leave home, that is not a universal feel- 
ing, because many persons feel that in 
leaving for America or the Colonies they 
are about to better their position, they are 
glad to go, and they hope to be able to re- 
mit to their relations the means of follow- 
ing them, or of maintaining themselves in 
greater comfort at home. Well, then it is 
said that the great object ought to be to 
retain these small cottiers. Sir, I con- 
tend that that is no good object. Heaven 
forbid that any violent means should be 
taken to compel them to go! As long as 
they are here, and willing to remain, every 
encouragement should be given to them ; 
and a proprietor who upon abstract prin- 
ciples, or from interested motives, turns 
them off his land, does an act which, 
some day or other, he will deeply regret. 
But, there is no advantage to the country, 
in those persons remaining. Their re- 
maining, indeed, impoverishes the country 
and prevents all agricultural improvement. 
{**No!’’] The same system prevails in 
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France. 
very similar to that which some persons 
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The condition of the French is| with the principles of justice. 
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We gare 
facilities which we thought desirable under 


apparently would like to see the [rish pea-|that Act; but we would not go to the 


santry come to. 


Land in France is held | extent that your tenant-right gentlemen 


by a great multitude of proprietors, who| wished us, because to do so would have 


hold small plots. 


general poverty. [‘*No!’’] The pea- 


santry are reduced there to the lowest | 


level. Their holdings, small as they 
become by the law of equal division, are 
generally mortgaged. They are not even 
clear owners of the small bits of land which 
they hold; and thus they are in con- 
stant difficulties and are obliged to borrow 
money. 
which it is desirable to reduce the occu- 
piers of our soil. I make this assertion on 
general principles. But I contend further 
that the method by which hon. Gentlemen 
would arrive at the result is one incon- 
sistent with every notion of right and of 
property. And, depend upon it, that no 
change is desirable in itself, no change can 
be justified or can be advantageous, if it 
is founded upon a violation of the natural 
rights of property. Gentlemen talk in the 
easiest way possible of the manner in 
which owners of land should be compelled 
to make such and such arrangements with 
their tenants, and should receive only such 
rent as other people adjudge them entitled 
to. I say these doctrines are Communistic 
doctrines, totally at variance with the 
whole fabric of social organization to 
which, in this country, we attach so thuch 
value, and upon which the interests and 
prosperity of our country depend. Let 
the owner and the tenant settle their own 
affairs. Give to each full liberty to do 
so. What right has any tenant to come 
to me and say, *“*I will make improve- 
ments, whether you think them improve- 
ments or not, whether it is convenient 
or advantageous to you or not that they 
should be made ; and then, when I quit my 
tenement; you shall pay for those improve- 
ments, whether you like them or not?” 
That is language totally subversive of all 
the fundamental principles of social order; 
and that is what is called ‘* tenant-right.”” 
For myself, if that be so, I am for land- 
lord-right. I say you should leave the 
landlord and tenant to make arrangements 
between themselves respecting land, as you 
leave the buyer and seller or the hirer and 
letter of any other commodity free to act. 
In the Act of 1860, which was brought in by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, we went as far as I 
think it was possible to go consistently 


Viscount Palmerston 


I say that is not the condition to | 





The consequence is | been to make the tenant, in some cases, 


joint-owner with the landlord; in others, 
owner altogether of that which does not 
belong to him, and to which, under no cir. 
cumstances, can he haveaclaim. [| 

much regret that that Act is not being 
carried further into execution than is stated 
to be the case. But could you expect it? 
What was the intention of that Act? It 
was to enable the tenant to make improve 
ments of the holding in his possession, 
But what improvements can a man make 
who has only five, or ten, or fifteen 
acres? He has not the capital requisite 
for the purpose. All he can do is to 
dig out the stones and make his land 
fit for the plough. Well, no doubt, even 
that would be an improvement. But 
have the last three years been sensons 
in which it was likely that the great 
majority of the Irish tenants—men who 
appear by the Returns to hold but very 
small portions of land, and are necessarily 
very poor—would be likely to take advan- 
tage to any extent of the provisions of that 
Act of 1860% Why, we are told they 
have been so distressed that they could 
not live on the land, even if they had it 
rent free. How, then, can you expect 
they would take advantage of that Act to 
carry out any great improvements? No 
doubt if it should please Providence to 
vouchsafe to Ireland better seasons, we 
shall then see some action—and probably 
a very good action—resulting from that 
Act. I would beg Gentlemen not to 
blame the Government for circumstances 
within the domain of ‘geology and meteoro- 
logy —not to blame the Government be- 
cause there are not coals in Ireland to an 
extent sufficient to support manufactures, 
or because the Irish climate is generally 
wet, and in some seasons peculiarly so. 
We do what we can to enable men to 
make advantageous bargains one with the 
other ; and we resist those inducements 
which are held out to us to interpose 
between man and man, to prescribe what 
terms they ought to make with each other, 
and to give to one man rights which the 
law of reason, of nature, and of man 
equally withhold from him. We say, let us 
remove all obstructions to commerce, even 
to the extent of allowing foreign goods to 
come into competition with the natural 
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cts of Ireland; but do not let us 
interfere in the transactions of men. Let 
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them regulate their own affairs as best 
may seem to them; and I am quite per- 
suaded that is the only course on which the 
welfare and prosperity of the kingdom can 


, GREVILLE said, the Govern- 
ment had now admitted what they had 
before denied, that there had been three 
seasons of great distress in Ireland. He 
asked the House what was to be thought 
of a Minister sent to govern that country, 
who, till the present year, had systemati- 
cally denied the existence of distress? He 
did not think justice had been done in the 
discussion to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lanca- 
ter, who went to [reland with the in- 
tention of devoting his ability, which was 
very considerable, to the service of the 
country, and who went, in the Bill of 
1860, as far as the Government could 
be expected to go. At that time, the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan waived all 
claim to a retrospective clause. If it had 
since failed, it was not the fault of the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced it 
He was of opinion, however, that the re- 
quest for a Commission at this time was a 
fair one, and therefore he weuld support 
the Motion. 

Mr. MAGUIRE asked permission of 
the House to say a few words, and only a 
few words, in reply. The Chancellor of 
the Duchy had described his Motion as 
being without any specific object. No re- 
presentation could be moreerroneous. He 
asked for inquiry into the condition of 
the agricultural classes of Ireland, with 
@ view to future legislation. He had 
aiso given the Government an alterna- 
tive—if they would not grant an in- 
quiry, or if they had sufficient informa- 
tion—which they really had — then they 
were asked to consult with their Attorney 
General as to how they could best amend 
the legislation of 1860, which had proved 
to be a failure. Surely, ne proposition 
could be more distinct, and clear, and 
definite than that. He reminded the 
House, that in successive Sessions, when 
he brought forward the question of Irish 
distress, he had been invariably charged by 
Members of the Government with mak- 
ing false, or exaggerated statements. I 
suited the purposes of the Government now 
to admit the existence of that distress, in 
order to excuse the failure of the Act of 
1860. No doubt, if there were happily a 
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good harvest this year, the Government 
would claim credit for it. They were 
always ready to go into partnership with 
Providence. It was natural for an Ad- 
ministration to seek extraneous support 
when it contrived to exist by the suf- 
frages of the Opposition. It had re- 
pudiated Reform, ridiculed the Ballot, and 
turned its back on its own supporters. 
But if Providenee vouchsafed a bountiful 
harvest to Ireland, no doubt they would 
take credit for it, and say to the people 
of that country, ‘* See what we have 
given you.”’ He was delighted to witness 
the exhibition of vivacity and energy on 
the part of the noble Viscount that night; 
bat in speaking of Irish emigration his 
impulse carried him a little too far. The 
question was not why four millions had 
already quitted their country, but why 
those whe remained behind were anxious 
to go too. No doubt, they wanted to 
become as well off as their fellows in 
America; but why not pass a law to 
make them equally comfortable at home. 
The noble Viscount was accurate in his 
assertion that the time had gone by when 
the wail of the emigrants filled the heart 
with sorrow. They left with joy, be- 
cause there was only despair for them 
at home. Now-a-days young women— 
the future mothers of a sturdy race— 
rejoiced in the prospects awaiting them, 
and in the fine clothes they assumed on the 
eve of the journey; and young men 
exulted in the feeling of independence 
with which they set out fer the land 
where probably they would handle «4 
musket either in a war against England, 
or in the bootless strife at present divid- 
ing that country to which they were soon 
to belong. But where was the limit to 
be? Was it to be five millions or four, or 
two millions. Were they all to go? If 
such was to be the spirit in which legisla- 
tion for Ireland was to be carried on, then 
he did hope that the day might speedily 
come when the present Government would 
find themselves “‘in the cold shade of Op- 
position.”” The noble Lord had spoken o 
the exodus as a bad thing for, landlords, 
but a good thing for the nation. But how 
what was an evil to individuals could be a 
benefit to a nation, he could not under- 
stand. The interests of landlord and 
tenant were identical ; but as long as land- 
lords were told by the Government ‘ Do 
not yield anything,”’ of course they would 
not, and so long there would be bitter war- 
fare between the two classes. Lie ouly 
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asked for inquiry, and he had submitted 
his proposition in as moderate terms as he 
could command, and the decision he left 
to the wisdom of the House. 


Question put :—The [House divided :— 
Ayes 49; Noes 128: Majority 79. 


MALT DUTIES. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Sm FITZROY KELLY rose to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the effect of the malt duties upon 
the cultivation and price of barley ; upon 
the mannfacture and price of malt and 
malt liquor; ‘and upon the application 
of malt to the feeding of cattle and sheep. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, it 
must be admitted that the agricultural 


interest had been little favoured by modern | 


legislation. The Marquess of Chandos had 
in vain called attention to this subject in 
1835. Sinee then Parliament had repealed 
the Corn Laws ; had imposed the sueces- 


sion duty ; had redueed the duties on fo- | 
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of one-half of the duty would not lead to 
a diminution of the revenue. As to the 
use of malt in feeding cattle, whatever 
might be said by theoretical chemists, prae. 
tical farmers said it would be of 
utility, and that it would lead to a complete 
revolution in eattle feeding. The add- 
tional consumption of barley resulting from 
the reduction of the duty would lead also 
to the increased cultivation of poor land, 
and, consequently, to inereased employment 
|for labour. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Government would consent to the appoint 
ment of the Committee. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that although the remis 
sion of the tax would be most beneficial to 
the whole community, the effeet on the 
revenue must be considered ; and in deal- 
ing with a tax which produced £6,000,00 
of revenue, it was difficult to advocate total 
abolition. The agricultural interest would, 
therefore, be satisfied if the Government 
would grant only such a diminution as the 
finances of the country could bear. He 





reign wines and other articles of foreign | thought we ought to have free trade in 
produce ; and especially they had faeilitated | everything. The best barley only fetehed 
importation of foreign eattle ; but the duty | high prices at the hands of the brewers; 
upon malt was undiminished. He thought, | but, with a reduction of daty, inferior lands 
therefore, that the time had come when he | would produce inferior barley at remune- 


might ask them at least to take some steps | rative prices, to be turned into malt and 
to consider the general effect of the malt | ground up for feeding cattle, whieh would 
duties through the means of a Committee. | take the place of other cattle stimulants 
He would be content if his right hon. Friend | now resorted to by feeders, and regarded 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would| as necessary for their purposes, in the 


consent to an inquiry. He did not wish | absence of malt. 


to interfere with the revenue of the present | Motion made, and Question proposed, 

year, but he wished to submit the great! mit a Select Committee be appointed to cen 
question whether or not a very considerable | .ijer the effect of the Malt Duties upon the culti- 
reduction of the duty on malt might not be | vation and price of Barley, and upon the manu- 
effected without material injury to the re- | facture and price of Malt and Malt Liquor ; also 


venue. When the question was before a 
Royal Commission in 1835,severalwitnesses 
gave it as their opinion, that if the duty 
were reduced by one-half, the loss to the 
revenue would net be appreciable, and 
therefore he looked hopefully to the effects 
of reduction. In 1722, when the duty 
was 4s. per barrel, the consumption of beer 
was 6,000,000 of gallons, or just a barrel 
per head per annum; in 1833, when the 
duty was 20s. 8d., the consumption was 
8,000,000 barrels, or just half a barrel per 
head of the increased population, the in- 
crease of duty leading to a diminution 
by one-half of consumption. The tax, in 
fact, fell with great severity on the only 
luxury within the poor man’s means. He 
believed he could adduce evidence which 
would incontestibly show that a reduction 


Mr. Maguire 


upon the application of Malt to the feeding of 
| Cattle and Sheep.” —(Sir Fitzroy Kelly.) 
| Mr. COBBETT said, he was of opinion 
‘that the total remission of the malt tar 
would be most beneficial ; but the Motion 
simply asked for a Committee to inquire 
|whether the duty could not be reduced. 
| With a reduetion of duty, the price of malt 
would not be higher than the price of bar 
ley, as the increase which took plaee in the 
‘malting process paid for the cost. In the 
early part of the Session, the Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer put forward an opinion that 
malt was not more efficacious in eat 
| feeding than barley. In consequence 
‘that assertion of the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, he (Mr. Cobbett) wrote to one 
‘of the most eminent cattle breeders, Mr. 
| Booth, who informed him, in reply, that 
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there was no doubt whatever that malt was 
one of the most ‘ feeding things” that 
could be given to cattle. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might just as well say 
that barley would make as good beer as 
malt, as that malt was not more beneficial 
to cattle than barley. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Fitzroy Kelly), when he ap- 

red to found his Motion on the assump- 
tion that the cultivaters of the soil were 
unjustly and unequally dealt with by receut 
legislation, took a line which he should not 
be justified in following. His bon. and 
learned Friend said, that while many other 
duties had been reduced, the malt duties 
had remained as they were. But his hon. 
and learned Friend should remember what 
had been done for the cultivators of the 
soil before. The duty on barley, in the 
shape of beer, which was double the malt 
duty, was entirely repealed about thirty 
years ago. What the House had to con- 
sider was, whether malt was unfairly taxed 
as compared with other articles. He had 
not the slightest objection to the reduction 
of the malt duty, provided the reduction 
could be effected with due regard to the 
interests of the revenue and to the relative 
rate of the taxes on malt and other articles 
now subject to taxation. The tax on malt, 
in relation to the value, was not higher but 
lower than the tax on spirits, tea, sugar, 
and on those descriptions of wine which 
could alone compete with malt liquor. 
Therefore, though he admitted it would be 
a great benefit to the country if the malt 
tax could be reduced, he was not prepared 
to allow that any case of injustice was to 
be made against the Legislature for the 
course taken with regard to malt. Free 
trade had been spoken of, and he agreed 
that all restrictions should be, as far as 
possible, abolished ; but the necessities of 
the State must be borne in mind. He was 
quite prepared to accede to the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the malt duty; but he suggested an 
alteration of the terms of the Motion, and 
the insertion of certain words which, recog- 
nising the necessities of the State as an 
element of consideration, would direct the 
Committee to inquire how far the repeal or 
reduction of the malt duty was compatible 
with the interests of the revenue. In grant- 
ing this Committee of Inquiry, the Govern- 
ment were desirous to defer to a desire 
extensively entertained in that House and 
out of doors. Moreover, the malt duty was 
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a duty of Excise, and, interfering there- 
fore with the freedom of trade, it was a 
very proper subject for vigilant observation 
on the part of that House, and for careful 
inquiry from time to time, because an Ex- 
cise duty operated asa bar to improvement. 
The use of malt for feeding cattle, and 
the relative claims of the malt duty and 
other duties for reduction, were fair matters 
for the consideration of a Committee. He 
did not object, therefore, to the question of 
the reduction of the mait duty being made 
a subject of inquiry, on the principle that 
the reduction must be effected without in- 
jury to the revenue; but he confessed that 
he was not sanguine in that respect. 

Mr. BENTINCK hoped the Committee 
would not be animated by the same spirit 
as the right hon. Gentleman bad just 
manifested. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to forget that the spirit as well as 
the malt duties were burdens on the soil. 

Mr. DODSON said, he questioned the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that beer was more lightly taxed 
than wine. The duty on the wine which 
came into competition with beer, such as 
the ** Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
Claret ” at 14s. per dozen, or the two gal- 
lons, was Is. per gallon. In that case the 
duty was one-seventh of the value ; where- 
as in the case of beer it was one-fourth or 
one-fifth. As a tax on malt, and not on 
beer, the duty was at least 60 per cent. 

Mr. PACKE said, that one effect of free 
trade had been to introduce disease into 
all the cattle markets of the country. 

Six FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
accept the Chaneellor of the Exchequer’s 
Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Select Committee appointed, 


“To consider whether, compatibly with the in- 
terests of the Revenue, the Laws relating to the 
Excise Duty upon Malt can be amended so as to 
operate more advantageously with reference to the 
cultivation and price of Barley, to the manufac- 
ture and price of Malt and Malt Liquor, and to 
the use of Malt in the feeding of Cattle and 
Sheep.” —(Sir Fitzroy Kelly.) 


And on July 13 nominated. 


WESTMINSTER NEW PALACE 
APPROACHES. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the improvement of the Ap- 
proaches to the New Palace of Westmin- 
ster.” —( Mr. Tite.) 
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Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the Com- 
mittee would only do what was properly 
the duty of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had no objec- 
tion to the Motion, although he confessed 
he should not think it necessary to move 
for an inquiry himself. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was desirous 
of knowing who was to pay the expense of 
this inquiry, if it were entered upon? He 
thought, that if such an inquiry were 
deemed necessary, it should be carried on 
upon the responsibility of the Government. 
Otherwise, be would oppose the appoint- 
ment of the Committee—particularly when 
he saw it promoted by an hon. Gentleman 
who was himself an eminent architect. 

Mr. Ditwyn and Mr. Locke opposed 
the Motion. 

Question put :—The House divided :— 
Ayes 40; Noes 15: Majority 25. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire 
into the improvement of the Approaches 
to the New Palace of Westminster.” 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the several Depositions relative to the burning 
of Queen’s College, Cork, together with any Re. 


ports or Communications to the Government on | 


the subject, from any of the Professors of the Col- 
lege.” —( Mr. Hennessy.) 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the docu- 
ments moved for were part of depositions 
taken with a view to a criminal proceeding. 


{COMMONS} 





It would be contrary to all precedent to 
produce them. 

Mr. MAGUIRE hoped the papers would 
be produced. It had been said that Queen’s | 
College was burnt by a member of the | 
Ultramontane party. A more unfounded | 
or more atrocious statement evuld not pos- | 
sibly be made. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he had stated | 
in the House before, and now repeated, | 
that he had been informed by a Professor 
of the College, whose letter he now had in 
his possession, that he had given informa- 
tion to the Government which ought to 
satisfy them that the person who set fire 
to the building was an official of the Col- 
lege. He had also received a communica- 
tion from the Principal of the institution to 
the same effect. 


Question put :—The House divided :—_ 
Ayes 14; Noes 34: Majority 20. 
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POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOTLAND) (Ppo. 
VISIONAL ORDER) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to confirm a cep. 
tain Provisional Order under the General Policg 
and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relati 
tothe Burgh of Leith, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bruce and Sir Grorez Grer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrrs — 
Private Bill Legislation * [No. 385]. 

Pusuie Buts—First Reading—Poor Law Board 
Continuance * [Bill 163} ; Loan Societies * [Bill 
185). 

Second Reading—Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Act Amendment [Bill 119], negatived ; 
Howth Harbour * [ Bill £75] ; Misappropriation 
by Servants [Bill 156). 

Committee—Post Master General (Sale of Landj* 
[Bill 174). 

Considered as amended—Walmer Vesting * [Bill 
170) ; Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man)* [Bill 
123). 

Third Reading—Thames Embankment (South 
Side) * [Bill 171]; Passengers Act Amend- 
ment *[Bill 143]; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * [Bill 148). 

Withdrawn—Uniformity Act Amendment [Bill 
104}. 


CONVICT PRISONERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAVE rose to ask the Home Se- 
eretary a Question of which he had given 
private notice. About a month ago he 
moved for a Return respecting the dis- 
charges from convict prisons in England 
and Ireland. On showing the terms of 
the Motion to the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department, he was told that the 
Secretary of State wished all such Mo- 
tions postponed till after the appearance 
of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation and Convict Discipline, 
which would contain all the information 
desired, and would be out: very shortly. 
He, of course, acquiesced. Time went on, 
no Report appeared; and a few days ago 
he again made inquiries of the Under 
Secretary with respect to the Report, and 
was told that it was in the printer’s hands, 
and was almost hourly expected. Hesaw 
on the Notice Paper that morning a Mo- 
tion by the hon. Member for Roscommon 
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(Colonel French) for a Return identical 
with the one which he was requested by 
the Secretary of State to postpone. He 
therefore begged to ask, Whether it was 
intended to give the information moved for 
by the hon. Member as an unopposed Re- 
turn; and, if so, whether the Secretary of 
State could explain why a similar Return 
asked for by himself a month ago had been 
refused? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he had 
not refused the information ; he had only 
suggested, through his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary, that it would be better 
to postpone the Motion for the Return 
until it was seen whether the information 
was contained in the Report of the Com- 
mission. It was only that morning that 
he had seen the Notice of the hon. Member 
for Roscommon, and he could not say 
whether he should grant the Return until 
he had communicated with some Members 
of the Commission, and ascertained whe- 
ther the information would be contained 
in the Appendix to their Report, which, 
though not yet presented, had been agreed 


to. 

Mr. CAVE asked whether the right 
hon. Baronet made the same inquiries 
when he asked for the Return. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that at that 
time the Commission was sitting and tak- 
ing evidence. The evidence was now 
complete. 


UNIFORMITY ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
[prt 104.] BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that look- 
ing at the period of the Session, and the 
state of public business, he had thought it 
right to consider whether, even if he was 
supported by a majority, he had any pro- 
spect of carrying this Bill into the other 
House in sufficient time for it to receive 
a proper consideration. He had arrived 
at the unwilling conclusion that there 
was no likelihood that he could do so; 
and therefore he thought it best to ask 
the House to permit him to discharge 
the Order, with the intention of re-intro- 
ducing this measure at an earlier period 
next Session. He did not wish to enter 
into a debate upon bygone matters, 
but he might perhaps be allowed to say 
that the purpose of this Bill, and the mo- 
tives of its promoters in and out of the 
House, had been entirely misunderstood, 
and, in consequence, greatly misrepresent- 
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ed. The object of the Bill had been stated 
by high authorities, and seemed to be un- 
derstood by the Universities, to be to com- 
pel the Colleges to open the fellowships to 
Nonconformists. Its object was nothing of 
thekind. The Billsimply proposed toremove 
a restriction which was imposed upon the 
Colleges two bundred years ago for an en- 
tirely different object, and which had en- 
tirely failed. He should have thought that 
the Universities and the Colleges would 
have been glad to obtain the full freedom 
of action which was so essential to the 
health of educational institutions as well 
as of other corporations. The measure was 
not brought forward in a spirit of hostility 
to the Universities or to the Church. The 
gentlemen who requested him to move in 
the matter were second to none in their 
attachment to the Church, and were most 
eminent members of the great educational 
body at Cambridge. Their motive, object, 
and purpose was to improve the University 
and the Colleges. They thought, and, in 
his opinion, rightly thought, that the ree 
moval of the restriction in question, by 
setting free the action of the Colleges, 
would. tend to improve the educational 
system. That was one of the matters 
which, if he had gone on with this mea- 
sure, would have had to be discussed ; 
but certainly those who had taken an 
active part in preparing hostilities, and 
had signed Petitions against it, had not 
rightly comprehended its purport, scope, 
or effect. He should like them, in the 
cooler moments of the recess, to con- 
sider whether any fairer, more moderate, 
or more reasonable proposition could be 
madé than that the Colleges should be left 
to their free action. At Cambridge, if this 
restriction imposed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment was removed, they would have per- 
fect freedom of legislation. There was 
some doubt whether such power existed at 
Oxford, but he believed that the 39th sec- 
tion of the Oxford University Act gave it 
to the Colleges. Therefore, it was idle for 
those bodies to contend that this restric- 
tion was essential to the welfare of their 
institutions, because they could by their 
own action protect themselves from in- 
trusion precisely as they were now pro- 
tected. One word as to the Petitions 
presented by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Sir 
W. Heathcote). If that University, in 
its corporate capacity, had ever been for- 
ward in promoting the advancement of 
the cause of education and general im- 
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provement, he should have said that a Pe- | which his right hon. Friend had exercise 


tition under its seal was entitled to great 
weight in that House, but the reverse was 
the case. He should be at a loss to dis- 
cover any measure which had been pro- 
posed during the last two centuries for the 
improvement of education and the advance- 
ment of the real interests of religion which 
had not been opposed by the University of 
Oxford, and therefore he attributed no 
weight to its Petition against this Bill. 
He might remind his hon. Friend of a 
couplet with which he was no doubt fa- 
miliar— 

“The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force.” 
That was said the best part of a century 
ago, but he was not sure that the same 
spirit did not animate many of the autho- 
rities of Oxford at this moment. He hoped 
that discussion and mature consideration 
would induce them to think that there was 
no ground for the opposition with which 
his proposal had, on this oceasion, been 
threatened. The Petitions from Cambridge, 
which his right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
had been kind enough to allow him to see, 
were all founded upon an error as to a 
matter of fact. They stated that the re- 
moval of restrictions as to fellowships was 
proposed when the Cambridge Act was 
under discussion by that House, and that it 
was refused. Having had charge of that Bill 
and been present at all the discussions, he 
could state that nothing like his present 
proposal was then submitted to the House. 
‘What was then proposed was to open the 
Colleges compulsorily, and force them to 
open the fellowships, whether they wished 
it or not, to those who were unwilling to 
take any test. That was the very reverse 
of his proposal, and therefore these Petitions, 
founded entirely on a false assumption, were 
of no authority at all. He trusted that 
this question would come before the House 
at an earlier period next Session, and he 
was confident, that whatever prejudice 
might now have been raised against his 
proposal, it was so reasonable, so much for 
the interest of the Colleges and Universi- 
ties, so much for the advantage of religion 
and education, and of the Church of Eng- 
land, the interests of which were bound up 
with the progress of education and reli- 
gion, that he was sure that it must sooner 
or later be adopted. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then moved that the Order for the 

second reading be discharged. 
Sme WILLIAM HEATHOCOTE said, he 
did not rise to question the discretion 
Mr. E. P. Bowerte 


|in withdrawing this Bill, but only to 
|to some observations which he had made 
with respect to the University of Oxford, 
The right hon. Gentleman had quoted , 
| well-known epigram. He would reming 
|his right hon. Friend that there wa 
| another version of the epigram which he 
| had quoted, in which the learning of that 
University formed the prominent feature, 
and in which it was suggested that that 
learning which led them to certain con. 
clusions required to be overborne by the 
foree directed against them by the Whig 
Government of the day. The Petition 
which he had presented from the Univer. 
sity of Oxford were somewhat remarkable, 
One was a Petition from Convocation under 
its seal, and was adopted by a large ma 
jority of the persons present. But that 
Petition did not stand alone. Inasmuch as 
Convocation contained only persons on the 
spot, not exceeding 300 in number, it was 
determined to ascertain the opinions of the 
non-resident members, and nearly 2,000 of 
them signed a document approving the Pe 
tition. In addition, the younger men, who 
were not members of Convoeation, that 
particular stratum in whieh his right hon. 
Friend would look for liberality, had ex- 
pressed the same fear of his Bill. What 
his right hon. Friend had said, in faet, 
increased instead of diminished the autho 
rity of those Petitions. The right hon. 
Gentleman had recommended the House to 
disregard the Petitions because they were 
contrary to the general current of opinion. 
If this had been a direct aggression upon 
the Universities, it might have been right 
to disregard their Petitions; but as his 
right hon. Friend said that he only sought 
to give a certain discretion to the Univer- 
sities, and to confer upon them powers and 
advantages which they did not now enjoy, 
surely they might be trusted when they 
said that they did not want any additional 
powers. If the members of the Univer 
sity, who were alleged to be fettered by 
restrictions and trammels, considered those 
restrictions and trammels safeguards which 
they had no desire should be removed, 
surely the House would be very cautious 
in removing safeguards which those most 
concerned thought to be necessary. He 
wholly denied that the members of the 
University were under any mistake as to 
the character of his hon. Friend’s Bill—- 
he believed its character was fully under- 
stood and appreciated. It was understood 
that its object was to take away the legis 
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lative sanction from the existing state of 
things, and place the Universities in a po- 
sition in which they would find it more 
difficult to resist another day. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that it would 
not be right that he should allow this 
Order to be discharged without saying a 
word or two in explanation of the Peti- 
tions which he had presented from the 
University of Cambridge. He believed 
that no more remarkable Petitions were 
ever presented to that House. The Uni- 
yersities did not in the least degree mis- 
apprehend the object of his right hon. 
Friend’s Bill. When at Cambridge the 
argument was employed that it was a 

rmissive Bill only: the answer was, 
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«“ The fallacy of that is too transparent to | 
deceive us.” That showed that they un- 

derstood the nature of the Bill. A pa 
missive Bill could only be brought forward 

with the intention of creating agitation, on 
the ground that there was some grievance 
which ought to be remedied; and in his 
epinion it was worse than boldly asking 
the House to say to the Colleges, “‘ You 
shall do so and so, because we think it 
desirable.” The two Universities had 


petitioned under their corporate seals 
against a measure which would disturb 
their quiet, and interfere with the nature 
of the education given in them. 


It must 
be remembered that there was considerable 
debate in Convocation at Cambridge, and 
in the Senate House at Cambridge, whe- 
ther or not these Petitions should be pre- 
sented. At Oxford the Petition was carried 
by 182 votes against 51, and at Cambridge 
by 120 to 25 votes. From Oxford a 
Petition had been presented against the 
Bill, signed by more than 1,000 under- 
graduates and bachelors; and he himself 
had presented a Petition from all the 
Heads of Houses at Cambridge but two, 
from almost all the resident tutors, from 
several bachelors of arts, and from a large 
body of undergraduates to the same effect. 
He hoped that his right hon. Friend, hav- 
ing withdrawn this Bill, would seriously 
consider whether it was his duty to dis- 
turb the quiet and repose of Universities 
upon a matter on which they felt strongly, 
and in a way which was not required 
according to his right hon. Friend’s own 
views—because, under the University Acts, 
even those who did not belong to the 
Church of England had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of receiving the benefit of a Uni- 
versity education. There was nothing so 
injurious to great seats of education like 
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Oxford and Cambridge as to leave them 
in a state of agitation and uncertainty 
which prevented them from carrying on 
education in the manner most advantageous 
to the country. He entreated his right 
hon. Friend, between this and next Ses- 
sion, to consider whether he would feel it 
his duty to reintroduce the Bill, either in 
its present or its amended shape, next 
Session. Unless there was some over- 
whelming necessity, he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would not do so, and he was 
convinced, upon reflection, he would per- 
ceive that no such necessity existed. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he greatly re- 
gretted the withdrawal of a Bill which 
was approved of by Nonconformists. He 
wished to correct an error in the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. It was not to suppress 
learning that George I., on his accession 
to the throne, sent dragoons to Oxford, as 
the hon. Baronet supposed, but they were 
sent to put down sedition, which raged at 
the University. In those days the Univer- 
sity was treasonably hostile to the King, 
and favoured the Pretender, whilst Non- 
conformists were unanimously loyal ; and 
to revenge themselves on the Dissenters 
for their well-known fidelity to the Mo- 
narch, High Churchmen, and their mobs, 
demolished their chapels at Manchester, 
Oxford, Birmingham, and other places. Go- 
vernment ordered possession of the city of 
Oxford to be taken by the military, and the 
commanding officer, Major General Pepper, 
declared he would instantly shoot any of 
the students who should appear out of the 
bounds of their own Colleges. It was the 
well- known characterof the Dissenters 
that their loyalty was andoubted ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the University had to be 
kept in order by military power. This 
historical fact, and the bad theology of 
the professors, had, to the present day, 
made many to consider the University to 
be the very seat of heresy and sedition. So 
far from feeling any hesitation in disturb- 
ing the repose of Oxford, as the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Cambridge desired, he would have satisfac- 
tion in supporting the Bill when it came 
again before the House. The intellect of 
the people was opposed, at the present 
time, to those tests, which separated man 
from man; and good men of every deno- 
mination wished to place all classes of Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects on terms of equal- 
ity, for the common welfare and satisfac- 
tion of the country. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he begged to 
tender to the right hon. Gentleman his 
thanks for proposing the discharge of this 
Order. He(Mr. Newdegate) was educated 
at the University of Oxford, which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hadfield) 
declared to be a hot-bed of heresy and se- 
dition. He had been a Member of the 
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; loyal to the present Royal Family, since 
, it was this very resistance to the Declarg. 
| tion of James II., and this very refusal tp 
_do away with the existing restrictions 9, 
admissions to high offices in the Univers} 
and the Church, that placed their loyal 
to the present dynasty beyond doubt. There 
was another portion of the subject 


House for twenty years, and he hoped that which he wished to say a few words. The 
the House had not observed in his conduct | opinions and feelings which seemed to 
any heretical or seditious tendencies in- | actuate the right hon. Gentleman in intro. 
dicating the effect of the education which ducing this Bill had been enunciated jn 
he received at the University. He fully the letter of Professor Stanley to the Bishop 
participated in the feelings of the Uni-|of London, in which it was affirmed that 
versity, and joined in their Petition that the | the present restrictions operated as a bar 
House would not deprive them of those | to candidature for admission to the ministry 
legal directions and restrictions which they | of the Church on the part of some of the 
believed to be essential to the faithful most eminent young men of the present 
discharge of the high duty which they |day. He had asked the opinion of men 
had to perform in preparing men for of the highest eminence, whose names he 
the ministry of the Church of Eng- | was not at liberty to mention, but who 
land. He was quite sure that the right | had watched during long lives the various 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) would | phases of opinion which had become 

allow him to take this opportunity of pre- | dominant in the Church of England, whe- 
senting to him a phase of opinion and | ther they believed that this view was cor- 


feeling which he had overlooked. The | 


right hon. Gentleman quoted an epigram 
which showed that a certain Sovereign 
had been tempted to use force in respect 
to Oxford University. If the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the melancholy his- 
tory of James II., he would find that he 


attempted to use force against Oxford, and 


in what direction? Precisely in the direc- 
tion of this Bill. It was the determina- 
tion of that unhappy Sovereign to force 
upon the governing bodies of the colleges 
in that University certain Roman Catholic 
priests of whom he approved; and this 
proposal was based upon the Declaration 
which he had issued, expressive of his de- 
termination to absolve all his subjects from 
the restrictions, the repeal of some of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was at- 
tempting by the introduction of this Bill. 
If the right hon. Gentleman recalled to his 
mind the historical events of that period, 
he would remember that even the Quakers 
addressed the King on this subject in most 
flattering terms—they even went so far as 
to leave their hats in the anteroom, that 
they might address him bare-headed. But 
the people of England, so far from partici- 
pating in the desire of the King to have 
these legal protections removed from the 
Church and from the Universities, effectually 
ejected that Sovereign from the throne. 
Oxford participated in that sedition against 
James II.; but there was no pretence for 
saying that the University was not most 


Mr. Hadfield 


rect? and they denied that it was so. One 
| in particular says, “‘ 1 remember the pe- 
|riod when the prevailing opinions of the 
| Church of England were condemned as too 
| secular ; yet there was no failure of candi- 
| dates for the ministry. I can remember,” 
| he said, “‘ when what are called Evangelical 
| opinions were predominant; but there was 
then no failure in the supply of candidates 
for ordination. I can remember the period 
when many favoured the Tractarian move- 
ment : at that time there was almost a rush 
of young men to join the ministry.” But 
now, when it was proposed to remove the 
standards by which these young men, after 
admission tothe ministry, were to be guided, 
and with reference to which they were to 
conduct themselves in their sacred calling, 
after being admitted by their ordination to 
the high functions of the ministry—these 
standards resting entirely upon the autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture, which formed the 
firm basis of the whole system of the 
Church of England—they, for the first 
time, found a failure in the candidature for 
the admission to holy orders. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether this 
reluctance was not natural in young men 
who wished to do their duty, and who 
therefore wished to have their duty clearly 
defined ; who desired, by accepting a stan- 
dard and rules of conduct authoritatively 
prescribed, to have before them a specific 
guide for the due and faithful performance 
of their duties in accordance with the pro- 
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mises made in their ordination vows. He 
believed that this reluctance to enter the 
service of the Church might be justly 
attributed to the undue prevalence of spe- 
culative notions in high quarters, which 
shook the very foundations of our Estab- 
lishment and of our religion. Young men 
feared that they might be deprived of the 
legal guidance and protection hitherto 
afforded to the clergy, and it was that 
which had hindered many young men from 
coming forward to discharge the duty of 
the ministry. Let the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider this. All young men were 
not actuated by a presumptuous spirit of 
self-reliance. Those who were not, desired 
that the authority of the Church on doc- 
trinal subjects might continue expressed 
as it was at present, and might thus give 
weight to their ministry, if that ministry 
was faithfully performed in accordance 
with the teaching and discipline of the 
Church. This movement would deprive 
them of that sanction and authority ; and 
it was the conviction of inen as competent 
to form an opinion upon this question as 
any man could be, that it was the fear of 
being launched on the duties of the priest- 
hood without the countenance and protec- 
tion afforded by the present regulations, 
which they called restrictions, that hindered 
young men from presenting themselves in 
adequate numbers for the ministry. He 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
would believe him, when he said that he 
made these observations in the spirit that 
they were called here to consult upon 
matters of deep interest to the country, 
and because it was possible that this par- 
ticular phase of opinion might have 
escaped him; for men were all somewhat 
too apt to judge in accordance with the 
opinions of those with whom they naturally 
came into immediate contact, and often did 
not attach the importance which they 
ought to the feelings and opinions of others. 
He again thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for withdrawing this Bill. They 
were in a period of considerable danger, 
for there were now in this country those 
who were known to be the deadly oppo- 
nents of the Church of England—men who 
adopted all phases, would shrink from the 
use of no means and no obstacle which 
stood in the way of effecting a revolution 
in that great Establishment which, the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) would 
forgive him for reminding him, had been 
for centuries the chief guardian of religious 
freedom throughout the world. Against 
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them the Church of England defended her 
doctrines and her Establishment, and she 
did this by law. He would beg the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield also 
to remember that the leading denomina- 
tionalists among the Protestant Dissenters 
had their standard of doctrine, and that 
any minister who did not regard these 
standards was visited by the penalty of 
dismissal from the ministry—a penalty 
which wasrarely enforced against a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England in the 
present state. of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
There were, indeed, some few classes of 
Protestant Dissenters who had not a dis- 
tinct definition of their doctrinal-faith, and 
among these few were the Independents ; 
but the discipline which they exercised 
over their ministers was all the more 
severe. If the right hon. Gentleman 
inquired of the different Protestant Dis- 
seuting denominations in this country, 
he would find that they almost all had 
standards of belief and a very arbitrary 
system of ecclesiastical discipline. It had 
been almost universally acknowledged by 
the Protestant Churches of the world that 
their discipline must enforce the standards 
of their faith, and that the tender of the 
standards of faith which they made to the 
world must be distinct, for a elear under- 
standing of the tender is essential to 
freedom of choice; whether that freedom 
of choice is exercised by acceptance or by 
rejection. | ; 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he regretted that 
a full and ample discussion of the Bill had 
not taken place, for he was sure it: would 
have served the eause the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had at heart, and assisted that 
large and strong party whieh really did 
exist at both Universities notwithstanding 
what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge. That right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten that a Petition 
had been presented, not from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, but from seventy-four 
Fellows and Tutors of that University in 
favour of the Bill before the House. He 
thought it could scarcely be said, in the 
face of that Petition, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who was proposing this Bill 
was disturbing the repose of the Univer- 
sity. The fact was that that repose had 
been disturbed; and it was not by avoid- 
ing the discussion of the subject in the 
House that that repose could be artificially 
maintained. For his part he was ready 
to assert that it would be unfortunate if 
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repose were the chief characteristic of our 
Universities. He should have thought that 
in the Universities they should rather look 
for continued intellectual activity—that in 
places where men were to be trained who 
were not to be merely learned men, but 
men who had to cope with the world, and 
even in the case of the clergy, men who 
were to be strong enough to defend the 
Church should she be assailed, there should 
be, not repose, but activity. He believed 
there was a strong feeling at the Universi- 
ties in favour of this Bill. He had spoken 
of the Petition of the seventy-four Fellows 
and Tutors of Cambridge in its favour. 
He believed that in the first Colleges there 
was an actual majority of Fellows and 
Tutors in its favour—and he was sure the 
House would see, and the country would 
see, that there was not the objection to 
this Bill which might be supposed from 
the observations of the right hon. Member 
for the University. With regard to Oxford, 
they had not got so far as Cambridge ; but 
he believed that in Oxford also there was 
a strong feeling in favour of this Bill, and 
he saw in the papers that morning that a 
Petition was preparing to be presented in 
its favour. He knew that the Petition 
was so strongly signed as to show that 
the spirit which had animated Cambridge 
also animated Oxford. He regretted that 
they had not had a full discussion on the 
measure, but he was sure the House 
would not think, that because it was de- 
layed for a year, it was therefore dropped. 
If the right hon. Gentleman behind him 
(Mr. Bouverie) were to drop it, it would 
be necessary, from the feeling expressed by 
influential persons at the Universities, 
that the Bill should be brought on again 
by some one else. It was very natural 
that a large portion of such Conservative 
bodies as the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge should be against the Bill; but 
he trusted that when they saw that the 
subject was pursued in a proper spirit, in 
no spirit of hostility to the Church, they 
would withdraw their opposition. He 
would not have approached the subject 
if he had thought it detrimental to the 
Church of England ; but he believed that 
the Church was strong enough to grapple 
with difficulties such as these, that it 
would be more able to fight for the faith, 
if it fought with a free hand, than if its 
arms were tied. He believed that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge had 
recognised the signs of the times, and saw 
that it would be well to fight with the 
Mr. Gischen 
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arms of the day. He believed that the 
Church of England was in more da: 
from those who were so faint-hearted that 
they trembled before every attack, than 
from those who faced the danger. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that he felt as 
acutely as possible the loss suffered by per. 
sons not belonging to the Church of Eng. 
land by being debarred from participating 
to the fullest extent in the education 
afforded by Oxford and Cambridge. There 
it was that the character of their public 
men was formed. But even for the sake 
of obtaining those advantages he would 
not be a party to breaking up the funda 
mental principle on which Oxford and 
Cambridge were formed, which was that 
religious should accompany secular in- 
struction. But was it not possible to ex. 
tend the benefits of the Universities with. 
out any infringement of this fundamental 
principle, by affording facilities to the dif- 
ferent bodies not in connection with the 
Church of England to establish halls or 
colleges in the Universities ? Although he 
did not concur with the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought the 
hon. Member for Warwickshire had mis 
represented him. The difference be- 
tween the proceedings of James II. and 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
was this—the Monarch sought to interfere 
with the Universities in an unconstitutional 
way, and by violating the law ; whereas 
the right hon. Gentleman sought to effect 
his object in a strictly constitutional man- 
ner, by the action of Parliament. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, that 
the object of James was to do without 
Parliamentary authority what it was now 
proposed to do with Parliamentary av- 
thority. The real cause which deterred 
young men from entering the Church of 
England was that recent discussions had 
called attention to the inconsistencies they 
would be compelled to subscribe on enter- 
ing the ministry. There was more unity 
in any body of Dissenters than in the 
Chureh of England. There was scarcely 
an “‘ism”’ that had not its counterpart in 
the Church. They all cared only to go 
their own road without being interfered 
with. 


Mr. HENLEY said, that many curious 
remarks had been made in the course of 
this debate, but none was more curious 
than the assertion of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, that Dissenters 
were always unanimous, remembering the 
litigation which took place not long ag? 
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about Lady Hewley’s bequest. It did not 
seem as if every man only cared to go his 
own road, when the Court of Chancery 
was invoked to settle it for them. He 
rose to express his thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) for the testimony he had given 
to the value of religious education, and to 
assure him that the suggestion he had 
made was one deserving consideration. It 
was, however, a subject of much difficulty, 
and wholly foreign to the present Bill. If 
the measure were re-introduced next year, 
its opponents must only be prepared to re- 
sist it as well as they could. But he entered 
his protest against the supposition that all 
the “ability,” as it was called, was in 
favour of the Bill. Their vauntings re- 
minded him very much of the old fable 
about certain substances floating down a 
stream, which cried out and gave them- 
selves a particular name. Minorities, it 
was well known, always comprised the 
larger amount of good sense; they had 
doneso since the beginning of the world, 
and would to the end: but still, for all 
that, majorities were majorities, and in this 
country we had got a way of adopting the 
view of the majority, and not of the 
minority. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, the ease of Lady 
Hewley was one in which the authority of 
the Court was invoked, not to settle ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical discipline, but to de- 
eide upon the destination of particular pro- 
perty. He had always thought it a system 
repellant to honest minds that those who 
were to act as teachers of religion and 
morality should be obliged to commence 
by putting a gloss, by which they could 
not deceive themselves, on the obvious 
meaning of formularies of the Church, 
slurring over the most material points. 


Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MISAPPROPRIATION BY SERVANTS 
BILL—[But 156.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Seeond Reading read. 

Mr. STANILAND said, that the object 
of this Bill was to ameliorate the law which 
adjudged it to be felony for a servant to 
take his master’s corn for the purpose of 
feeding his master’s horses. The Judges 
of Assize felt great repugnance to sentenc- 
ing servants under the present law, and 
juries not unfrequently found them not 
guilty in the face of the clearest evidence. 
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He proposed to reduce the character of the 
offence, so that it might cease to be a 
felony, and might be summarily dealt with 
by two magistrates in petty sessions. Of- 
fenders were to be imprisoned, either with 
or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding three months, or to be subject to 
a penalty not exceeding £5. Believing 
that the certainty of punishment would 
deter farm servants from the commission of 
this offence, while it would save their 
masters the expense and inconvenience of 
prosecuting at sessions and assizes, he 
moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
objection to offer to the second reading. 
It would be necessary, however, to take 
care that the first clause should not apply 
to the case of servants who might take 
their masters’ corn for the purpose of 
selling it. 


ADMIRALTY BOARD. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th June], 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the constitution of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and into the different departments under 
the control of that Board.”—{ Mr. Dalglish.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
availed himself of the first opportunity of 
resuming the debate on this subject, the 
adjournment of which he had himself 
moved in consequence of the lateness of 
the hour to which the discussion had 
been prolonged. He regretted the ab- 
sence on this occasion of the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, who had on the last 
discussion alleged that the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Dal- 
glish) had some reference to the trade of 
the city which he represented. He re- 
gretted that the noble Lord had permitted 
himself to make such a remark, because, 
as the hon. Member for Glasgow had been 
a Member of the Royal Commission of 
which he (Sir H. Willoughby) was latterly 
the Chairman, he could bear testimony to 
the active, energetic, and useful services 
rendered by the hon. Member to that Com- 
mission—the hon. Member having, in the 
performance of his duty, imposed upon 
himself the trouble of visiting the dock- 
yards of foreign countries as well as those 
of England. The noble Lord (Lord C. 
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Paget) also remarked that the Committee, 
which sat last on the constitution of the 
Admiralty, merely reported the evidence, 
and that the absence of a Report did not 
look as if the Committee came to a con- 
clusion in favour of a change in the con- 
stitution of the Board. But that was one 
of the most erroneous inferences that could 
be drawn. That Committee had been 
smothered by the immense mass of busi- 
ness thrown upon it after its appointment. 
The hon. and gallant Member for the East 
Riding (Admiral Duncombe) occupied the 
anomalous position of obtaining an inquiry 
which he did not, by becoming Chairman 
of that Committee, conduct. Several 
Members of the Committee had formerly 
been at the Admiralty, and the inquiry 
was of the most extensive kind, because 
it took up the administration of statesmen 
who were Members of the Committee. 
Then, when the Committee were in the 
agonies of proceeding with this mass of 
matter, the business of another Committee 
was thrown upon it, new Members were 
added to it, and the inquiry soon became 
a species of stale-mate. The hon. Member 
for West ‘Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) retired 
from the Committee, because he came to the 
conclusion that it would end in nothing ; 
and he (Sir H. Willoughby) was very much 
disposed to follow the example of his hon. 
Friend, and was only induced to continue 
upon the Committee from having been a 
Member of the Royal Commission. -From 
the moment, however, that the labours of 
another Committee were superadded, it was 
impossible for ‘the original Committee to 
report upon any change that might be re- 
quired in the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty. He did not know what hope 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dalglish) had of 
carrying on an inquiry by means of aSelect 
Committee at this late period of the Ses- 
sion; but if the hon. Gentleman went to 
a division, he should vote with him. His 
(Sir H. Willoughby’s) argument, however, 
was that there was plenty of evidence on 
which the Government could and ought 
to act in regard to the reforms which were 
necessary in the constitution of the Ad- 
miralty. The main difficulty appeared to 
be a due regulation of the expenditure of 
the Admiralty — of those £4,000,000 
which were spent in wages, stores, and 
similar objects. The evidence in support 
of the insufficiency of the present system 
in checking this expenditure was to be 
obtained chiefly from the evidence of the 
chief officers of the Admiralty themselves. 


Sir Henry Willoughby 


{COMMONS} 
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In 1851 the noble Lord (Lord Clarence 
Paget) expressed his doubts whether ap 
effective substitute had been discovered for 
the old Navy Board. The fact was thst 
the Lords of the Admiralty, who were 
supposed to control the departments, were 
in such a position that, with the best in. 
tentions, they were unable to do so. The 
evidence of Sir Richard Bromley, the late 
Accountant-General, was most decisive on 
this point. He said distinctly that the ac. 
counts were bad He trusted that the House 
would distinguish between accounts and 
expenditure. What the House wanted to 
secure in the first place was a wise and 
wholesome expenditure. A book of ac. 
counts had been published—not, he was 
happy to say, at the expense of the House, 
but of the Board of Admiralty—which 
showed an expenditure of £1,500,000 in 
the dockyards. It occupied 365 pages; 
and if any one could make head or tail of 
it, he was very fortunate. The question 
which the Commission tried to solve 
was, ‘‘ Who manages the expenditure?” 
Well, if there was one point on which 
the testimony was universal, it was that 
nobody did. They first asked the Ac 
countant General. He said, ‘‘ We know 
nothing of the expenditure.” The Com- 
missioners took what they considered the 
most effective mode of getting at the root 
of the matter. They examined the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. If ever there 
was a First Lord who paid attention to 
the finances of the navy, it was the Duke 
of Somerset. The Commissioners found, 
however, that it was useless to ask the 
First Lord, for he knew nothing about it. 
They then went to the first Naval Lord, 
Sir Richard Dundas. When they asked 
him who managed the expenditure, it was 
like touching a hot coal. He replied, “I 
know nothing of that—you must ask the 
Controller General.” The Commissioners 
always put the question to the witness; 
and when he said he did not know, they 
asked him who could tell them. The 
Commissioners then asked the Controller 
General. He said, ‘‘ We have nothing to 
do with the cost of building and altering 
ships ; you will find it in the dockyards. 
Ask the master shipwrights.” When the 
Commissioners went to the dockyards, they 
examined every master shipwright, and 
one assistant master shipwright. They 
replied that it was no business of theirs, 
and were astonished at being asked the 
question. They said, “‘ We are builders, 
not contractors.’” Every one of them 
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said he knew nothing about the cost; but 
one or two admitted it would be a great 
aid to them if they did know. The Com- 
missioners said they would like to know 
the comparative cost of building vessels in 
each dockyard, and asked the master ship- 
wrights if they did not sign a document 
describing the cost of each ship. They all 
admitted they did, but one said that their 
signatures added no weight to the docu- 
ment, while another said that signing these 
documents was a mere matter of form. 
The Commissioners then asked them about 
the accounts. They said they believed 
they were very inaccurate ; that they were 
kept by the clerks, who were often very 
oung men. That was the present system 
of dockyard management; and if any one 
wanted chapter and verse, he was ready 
togive it. The master shipwrights were 
able men, but the fact remained that a 
vast outlay was incurred without preli- 
minary estimate. When the Commis- 
sioners found this to be the fact, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty said it had 
never been the practice to have prelimi- 
nary estimates. It was his firm conviction 
that it was for the Admiralty itself to 
look into this matter. He was glad that 
the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld) had become a member of the Board, 
because he believed him to be a true 
friend of economical administration ; but, 
whatever the good wishes and good-will 
of the hon. Gentleman might be, under 
the present system he was without power. 
Sir Richard Bromley said that his superior 
officer was the civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
whose initials, even at the foot of his 
papers, took away all responsibility from 
im; and Sir Richard Bromley added that 
the civil Lord had been changed six times 
within eleven years. There was no effec- 
tive check over the expenditure, not from 
want of good-will, but from the want of 
directness in the relation between the 
First Lord and the subordinate officers 
of the Admiralty. The first thing to be 
done was to make the Controller General 
a member of the Board. If he were 
brought habitually to the Board, and if, 
instead of filtering his. authority through 
another Lord, he were made responsible, 
something would be done towards placing 
this vas expenditure under more efficient 
control. It did not require a new Com- 
mittee to investigate these matters, for 
they could not carry the evidence any 
further. He believed, that if an able man 
like Admiral Robinson, the present Con- 





troller General, were brought into direct 
relation with the Board, and if the First 
Lord would say to him, “ What will this 
ship cost, and where are your estimates ?”’ 
the House would at last get a grasp over 
these vast establishments. He had read 
no extracts from blue-books, because he 
knew how tedious they were felt to be; 
but he had not said a word for which he 
could not find ample proofs, and the con- 
clusion to which he came was, that the 
Board of Admiralty might render the in- 
terference of the House unnecessary by 
itself making the changes in its constitu- 
tion that were required. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he agreed with 
his hon, Friend that no practical good 
would result from the appointment of a 
Committee at this period of the Session. 
At the same time, if the hon. Member for 
Glasgow went to a division, he would vote 
for him, in order to mark his sense of the 
neglect of the Government in not under- 
taking to make proper arrangements to 
secure responsibility in the Admiralty. 
The cardinal defect of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, as at present constituted, was the 
want of responsibility that pervaded, not 
only the Board, but every one of the thir- 
teen branches of administration conducted 
by the Board. These thirteen branches 
were :—1. Manning the Navy; 2. Disci- 
pline; 3. Construction, Marine Engines, 
and Dockyards; 4. Public Works, Docks; 
5. Paymaster or Accountant General; 6. 
Storekeeper General; 7. Victualling; 8. 
Ordnance ; 9. Medical; 10. Hydrographi- 
cal; 11. Marines; 12. Court Guard; 13. 
Transport board. It was practically im- 
possible to fix the responsibility on any one 
officer. The officers who really did the 
practical work of the Admiralty in its 
various branches were not responsible to 
the House or the public, and the superior 
authorities, who were supposed to be re- 
sponsible, were shielded by the fact that 
they had no practical knowledge of what 
was done in the different branches. Take 
the manning of the navy. The natural 
course would be for some one to be directly 
responsible to the First Lord. The first 
sea Lord had the manning of the navy in 
his department, but the whole Board took 
the responsibility. The discipline of the 
fleet was nominally vested in the First 
Lord. Ifhe were not asailor, it practically 
passed to the first naval Lord, who was 
not responsible to the House of Commons. 
The hydrographic survey, the ordnance of 
the navy, the storekeeper’s department, 
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the medical department, and all the other 
departments of the Admiralty ought to be 
under one responsible head, who should 
be directly responsible to the First Lord, 
instead of filtering their responsibility 
through individual Members of the Board 
or the Boarditself. The First Lord should 
be the responsible Minister of Marine, and 
should have the power of at once putting 
his finger on the practical officer who was 
really responsible, and making the respon- 
sibility a reality. Most of these changes 
might be made by the Admiralty itself, 
and they ought to be immediately carried 
into effect. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY trusted that the 
Government would resist this Motion. 
There could be no necessity for further 
inquiry, because the evidence was suffi- 
cient. The Duke of Somerset admitted 
that improvements might be made, but 
said that all the necessary minor changes 
and improvements might be made by the 
Admiralty itself, and that no further 

wers were necessary. Sir James Gra- 
a had expressed a very strong opinion 
on the question whether a civilian or a 
naval officer should be at the head of the 
Board, and the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. Pakington) was 
similar. The evidence of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane was also taken, and Admiral 
Bowles stated that the constitution of the 
Board was perfectly satisfactory, that it 
had been found to work extremely well in 
the most difficult and dangerous times this 
country ever knew, and he did not see 
why it should not work well for the fu- 
ture. It was quite clear that the Board 
of Admiralty had power to deal with mat- 
ters of detail without coming to Parlia- 
ment for its sanction. As to the control 
of the dockyards, that most distinguished 
officer, Sir Michael Seymour, lately a 
Member of that House, and who for five 

ears was Dockyard Superintendent, gave 
it as his opinion that it was desirable 
that a naval man should be at the head of 
the dockyards. The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Dalglish) said he would accept 
the evidence in the blue-book, and gave it 
as a reason for seeking for a Committee at 
so late a period of the Session, that they 
might have time to study the evidence of 
that blue-book during the recess. But if 
they did study the evidence, it would be 
found so conclusive that the hon. Gentle- 
man would never have an opportunity of 
carrying his views into effect. He could 
not see that any practical good could arise 

Sir John Hay 


{COMMONS} 
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from the appointment of this Commit 
and he should therefore oppose the Mo 
tion. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that from the 
course which the debate had taken he 
thought he might assume that his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Dalglish) was anxious rather 
to place some views of his own with re. 
spect to naval administration before the 
House than to carry the question tog 
division. He (Mr. Stansfeld) was not sorry 
to be absolved from entering into the gene. 
Fal question, because it was evident he 
would not be entitled, from any long official 
experience, to give expression to any well- 
founded convictions. With respect, how- 
ever, to the constitution of the Board, he 
wished to make a few remarks. The great 
object of the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Wil- 
loughby) seemed to bring the Controller of 
the Navy into direct contact with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and to put more 
work upon the shoulders of an officer whom 
he described as already overpowered with 
work. But anybody at all acquainted with 
the manner in which the business of the 
Board was conducted must be aware that 
all the heads of Departments were in that 
direct relation with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty which the hon. Baronet so much 
desired. The hon. and gallant Officer the 
Member for Wakefield (Sir J. Hay) said 
there was a want of direct responsibility 
on the part of the various authorities of 
the Admiralty. On that point he took 
direct issue with his hon. Friend. The ae 
sertion was founded on an entire mistake. 
The responsibility of the Board of Admi- 
ralty to the Crown and the public, so far 
from being divided, was absolute as far as 
the First Lord was concerned ; and, be- 
sides, there was the accumulated responsi- 
bility of himself as well of the other Mem- 
bers of the Board. He would illustrate 
that by reference to the Department with 
which he was specially concerned. The 
two leading matters with which he was 
concerned were permanent works and ac- 
counts. Now, no First Lord that ever pre 
sided over the Board of Admiralty would 
ever think of coming to that House and 
pretending to shirk any tittle of responsi- 
bility with regard either to works or a 
counts. There was, then, the complete and 
well-recognised responsibility of the First 
Lord, and the further responsibility of him, 
who was called the superintending Lord. 
He (Mr. Stansfeld) held himself respon- 
sible, and he held it to be his duty to form 
opinions with reference to organization 
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the general conduct of affairs, and, in case 
of need, to press those opinions upon the 
attention of the Board. The result of such 
a proceeding would be decisions for which 
the Board and the First Lord would be re. 
sponsible to the House and the public. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Eve- 
sham (Sir H. Willoughby) had referred to 
the state of things which existed at the 
time of the Report of the Commission of 
which he was a Member, and more parti- 
cularly to the accounts. The accounts came 
within his (Mr. Stansfeld’s) Department, 
but the subject was not an inviting one, 
nor was it easy to understand, nor easy to 
make it understood, by those who were not 
familiar with such matters. He would, 
however, try to show what had been done, 
and what was being done, to carry the re- 
commendations of the Commission into 
effect. There was no question that at the 
time the Commission sat there was abun- 
dant need for inquiry. Until 1856 there 
were no accountants’ offices in the dock- 
yards. The storekeeper in each paid the 
wages and kept the expense accounts. Be- 
tween 1856 and the date of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry accountants’ offices were 
opened in the dockyards, and the duty was 
transferred to the accountants, in the first 
place, of paying wages and making other 
payments which it was not necessary to 
specify ; and secondly, of keeping the ac- 
counts in a way upon which so much had 
been said upon other occasions. The ac- 
counts of expenditure upon ships and 
other matters used to be transmitted to 
the Controller’s Office in town, not to be 
dealt with as a system of accounts, but 
with a view to Returns which might be 
drawn up for the information of Parlia- 
ment. But the Commissioners made seven 
recommendations. They suggested, first, 
that the Accountant General should be in- 
structed to frame a new system of accounts 
upon the principle of double entry ; se- 
condly, that the expense accounts should 
be made up in the dockyards every month, 
and transmitted to the Accountant General 
by the 15th of the month following ; third- 
ly, that an annual account should be laid 
before Parliament, giving a detailed state- 
ment showing how the money voted had 
been expended upon ships and services; 
fourthly, that the form of accounts should 
be carefully revised ; fifthly, that the Ac- 
countant General should consult with the 
officers of the several yards, in order to de- 
cide upon a system of classification in those 
yards; sixthly, that the storekeepers should 
be cashiers, aud should pay wages in the 
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yards; and seventhly, that the practice 
of issuing stores without vouchers should 
be immediately changed by the Superin- 
tendent of the dockyard. Now, there was 
scarcely one of those recommendations 
which had not been or was not being prac- 
tically carried into effect. The only ex- 
ception was that with regard to the store- 
keepers being cashiers and paying wages. 
Each yard had now two officers—one of 
whom paid wages, while the accounts were 
audited by the other ; and therefore it was 
unnecessary to adopt the recommendation 
to which he had referred. Now, he wish- 
ed to exhibit this question in two points of 
view—first, to show the form and organ- 
ization of the accountant’s department in 
each yard; and secondly, to go to the of- 
fice of the storekeeper and trace the ac- 
counts from the original vouchers until 
they were shown in the shape of those an- 
nual Reports which were presented to the 
House. In consequence of the recommen. 
dations of the Commission, in the spring 
of 1861 the Board of the Admiralty de- 
termined to establish an Audit Office in 
each dockyard. In the accountant’s of- 
tice wages were paid, and the expense and 
manufacturing accounts of the steam fac- 
tories, but not of the workshops, were 
kept. The first duty of the Audit Office 
was to audit the wages accounts. The ac- 
countants did not act merely as cashiers, 
but ascertained from the muster-roll before 
they paid them the attendance of the men, 
and upon what habour and materials they 
were employed. Besides auditing the 
wages accounts, the Audit Office made up 
the expense accounts monthly, and sent 
them up to the Accountant’s Department 
at Somerset House, and they were there 
posted upon the system of double entry, 
and were finally issued in the expense ac- 
counts laid annually before the House. 
Now, the storekeeper might be defined as 
the officer who purchased for the navy the 
raw materials of manufacture, and sold 
them again to the dockyards at prime cost, 
with the necessary allowance for the labour 
appertaining to his department. Taking 
the simplest case—that of timber—by way 
of illustration:— when the storekeeper 
bought the raw material under contract, 
and issued it unconverted, he issued it at 
contract price. But timber might be con- 
verted by labour, and then the converted 
timber or the manufactured article might 
be returned to the store. He had before 
him an account showing the cost of the 
conversions in the storekeeper’s depart- 





ment. On the debit side was the charge 
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for the raw materials as purchased by the 
storekeeper, and the column for the value 
of the labour bestowed upon them; on the 
credit side were the returns of the uncon- 
verted materials and the converted mate- 
rials, and thus the two sides were made to 
balance. But then the question arose 
whether the converted timber was charged 
to the workshop at the rate which had 
been paid for it. That had not always 
been done. ‘The rate-book had not always 
attained a correct estimate, and Sir R. 
Bromley had shown that to have been the 
case. It was requisite, as a matter of 
account, that there should be some means 
by which the accuracy of those charges 
might be ascertained. He would explain 
the method which the Admiralty proposed 
to adopt. They would introduce on the 
credit side a column in which would be 
inserted the rate-book prices of the articles 
converted or returned. At the foot of each 
balance sheet the total of the rate-book 
prices would be summed up, and that total 
would be compared with the total of the 
value of the conversions and the returns. 
The same would be done with respect to 
the workshops, and his hon. Friend would 
admit that by so doing they would, by the 
end of the year, be able to show by what 
amount the charges differed from the cost 
of the materials, and of the labour bestow- 
ed upon the materials. With respect to 
the item of 10 per cent, intended to cover 
certain general charges upon the produc- 
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But where there was no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the account, it wag 
easy to draw the correct inference with 
regard to it. As to the third recommend. 
ation of the Commission, that an annual 
statement of the expenditure upon ships 
and services should be laid upon the table, 
what would be done was this: —The 
account would exhibit at the debit side in 
the first column the cost of materials 
employed, in the next column the charge 
for labour ; and these two columns would 
be derived from the monthly returns made 
by the audit clerks of the dockyards from 
the original vouchers. It had been said 
that it would be necessary to compare the 
cost of a ship built in one of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards with that of a ship built in an. 
other; and not only that, but with the 
cost of a ship which might be purchased 
from a builder in the trade. Well, accord- 
ing to the new instructions, all the charges 
would be classified according to certain 
stages in the building of a ship, so as to 
show the House, stage by stage, what the 
expenditure was in one dockyard and what 
in another, and also to enable it to com- 
pare that cost with the expenditure in the 
private building yards of this country. 
Now, about the interest upon capital and 
rent of premises. The real point was not 
so much what one chose to include or to 
exclude, as to know without mistake what 
was included and what excluded. They 
| had come, then, to the conclusion that to 





tion of articles manufactired in the dock- | make a charge for rent or interest upon 
yards, the Admiralty were of opinion, and | capital would be to do a mere artificial 
the late Accountant General was also of | thing. They did not propose, therefore, 
opinion, that though occasionally in the | to debit those accounts with any charge 
books of private builders this percentage | for use of premises or plant, but they did 
account might be found, no item of that | intend to charge the cost of maintaining 
kind ought to form an element of account, | or renewing that plant. He did not know 
which should be one simply and abso- | whether he had succeeded in making him- 
lutely of cash expenditure. From these | self understood, for the subject was neither 
expense accounts, therefore, the percentage | easy nor inviting, but it appeared to him 
column would for the future be eliminated. | necessary to state the changes which had 
He wished his hon. Friend to understand | been made or were about to be made, in 
that the instructions were already pre- | order to meet the views of the Commission 
pared, and would be brought into opera-| and the wishes of the country. He was 
tion on the Ist of October next. With | anxious that these accounts should be 
reference to the large items of general | made to tell the truth and the whole 


superintendence, wear and tear, mainte- 
nance of plant, &c., they would be dis- 
tributed pro raid against the ultimate 
accounts for service and ships. It might 
be objected that those intermediate manu- 
facturing accounts might show a less cost 
than they ought, because they were not 
debited with those charges which would 
be made in cases of ordinary business. 
Mr. Stansfeld 


truth about the matter, and he would not 
be satisfied until that was done. He 
would also further say, that if at any time 
any practical suggestions could be made 
by any hon. Members, founded on the 
attention they had given to this subject, 
those suggestions would receive from him 
and the Board of Admiralty immediate and 
respectful consideration. 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON thought that 
the speech which the House had just 
listened to was highly creditable to the 
hon. Gentleman, both individually and as 
member of the Board of Admiralty, and 
indicated great ability and aptitude for 
the office to which he had recently been 
called. He should, moreover, be very 
sorry if any party feeling were to deter 
him from acknowledging, in the most 
open manner, that the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty conducted that 

t Department in a manner deserving 
of the highest commendation. He believed 
that both on the part of that noble Duke 
and the Board generally there was mani- 
fest every desire to consult the interests 
of the public service, and to adopt such 
suggestions as might lead to improvements 
in the Department. He thought it must 
have been very satisfuctory to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) and the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish) to hear that 
the Admiralty had adopted, if not all, 
very nearly all, the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Commission. 
He conceived that the observations of the 
hon, Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had reference more to an improvement in 
the present mode of keeping the accounts 
than to the question whether or not the 
present constitution of the Board of Ad- 
mitulty was satisfactory ; and he believed 
that the House would be carried very far 
from the original object of the Motion if 
the discussion were to be limited exclu- 
sively to the financial points raised in the 
course of that day’s debate, or to any one 
single branch, however important, of this 
great subject. He therefore wished to 
recall the attention of the House to the 
question before them—whether it was de- 
sirable that now, on the 24th of June, 
they should appoint a Committee to revive 
the inquiry which was commenced two 
years ago. The hon. Member for Evesham 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wakefield (Sir John Hay) both admitted, 
that to commence an inquiry of that kind 
on the 24th of June would be a very 
hopeless task ; but, nevertheless, they both 
said that they were prepared to vote for 
the Motion. For himself, he had arrived at 
a different conclusion, and did not think it 
desirable to give a delusive vote in favour of 
the immediate appointment of the Commit- 
tee. At the same time, he must go further, 
and say that he must reserve to himself the 
right of determining hereafter whether or 
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not he would vote with the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, if that hon. Member should be 
disposed at the commencement of next 
Session to move for a Committee; and for 
these reasons :—He was one of those who, 
two years ago, recommended that there 
should be a Committee on the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty, and he gave 
notice of a Motion on the subject, and it 
was only by accident that he did not pro- 
pose the Motion. However, a Motion to 
the same effect was carried, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed which sat for one 
Session, and he confessed that he was 
sorry that the Committee was not revived 
at the commencement of last year. That 
Committee made no Report, not from any 
wish to avoid making a Report, but be- 
cause the Committee broke up at the end 
of the Session under the full persuasion 
that they would be re-appointed at the 
commencement of the next Session. In 
that expectation they were disappointed, 
and therefore no Report emanated from 
them. Nevertheless, it appeared to him 
that it would be inconvenient now, after 
an interval of two years, to appoint a new 
Committee on this subject, and to have 
the question investigated de novo. Though 
he regretted that the inquiry was not 
made more complete at the time, still 
there was no disputing that the blue-book 
did contain abundance of materials from 
which the Government, if so disposed, 
might proceed to make any changes in the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty 
which they might deem advisable. He 
was not disposed to detain the House by 
a repetition at any length of those opi- 
nions which, as a witness, he expressed 
before the Committee ; but he thought it 
right to state that he had seen no reason 
to change those opinions. They were 
given with most sincere diffidence on his 
part, and under circumstances of consider- 
able disadvantage. The Duke of Somerset 
gave evidence before the Committee with 
great ability and with complete knowledge 
of all the details of his office, and no one 
acquainted with the complicated duties of 
the Admiralty could have heard that evi- 
dence without being struck by the com- 
plete mastery of details which it mani- 
fested. ‘The noble Duke was followed by 
Sir James Graham, one of the highest 
authorities on this subject. It was im- 
possible to receive evidence from persons 
entitled to greater weight; and conse- 
quently, when after them he appeared as 
a witness, he did so not only with disad- 
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vantage, because he was unable to compare | opinion of Sir James Graham, as expressed 
his powers with theirs, but because his| to the Committee on Army Organization, 
tenure of office h»d been much shorter. | and extracted from a draught Report draw, 
He then stated, what he still believed, | up by Sir James Graham himself, [The 
that the constitution of the Board of Admi- | right hon. Baronet here quoted a portion of 
ralty was not satisfactory ; and that there | the Report in question, whieh condemned 
was a disadvantage in the absence of that| the proposition to constitute a Board ag 4 
concentrated responsibility which he held | retrograde measure, distributing instead of 
to be essential for the fulfilment of the | concentrating responsibility, and which de 
duties of one of the highest Depart- | clared that a Board would only work we 
ments of the State under a Parliamentary | when the head of the Board acted go fy 
Government. Moreover, the administra- | alone as toassume the whole responsibility, 
tion of the affairs of the Department Those were the words of Sir James Grahag 
fluctuated, more or less, according to the | in 1860 with regard to a Board as a me. 
views of the individual statesmen who | chine for the government of the army, and 
happened to be at the head of it for the) why, then, should this bad machine be 
time being. He believed that in some) bolstered up for the government of the 
eases the Board worked very well, but | navy ? The hon. and gallant Member for 
there were other cases in which it worked | Gloucester (Captain Berkeley),in a very brief 
badly. Whether A or B was at the head | speech, supported the present constitution 
of the Admiralty was a question utterly jot the Board of Admiralty ; and his chief 
unimportant to the public. What they | reason for doing so was, because two naval 
wanted was security for good administra- | officers had declared before the Committee 
tion, and it was no satisfaction to the pub- | their admiration of that Board. But it 
lic, if the system worked badly under one should be borne in mind that only one of 
chief, to be told that it worked well under those two distinguished officers—Adminl 
another. In the mode in which the Board Bowles—had been connected, and that only 
conducted its business, and in the way in | a short time, with the Admiralty ; where 
which it was constituted (it being com- | as Sir George Cockburn, who held the office 
posed of six gentlemen who sat round a/ of Lord of the Admiralty for sixteen or 
table and were all equal), there was obvi- seventeen years, had published his opinion, 
ously danger in the absence of that security that unless the constitution of the Board 
for continuous good administration which were changed, the day was not distant 
the public had a right to expect in every| when some calamity would occur to the 
department of the State, and he strongly country in consequence of the defective 
doubted whether the successive men who constitution of the Board. He knew the 
held the office of First Lord took precisely difficulties of the question, but the ms 
the same view of the power under which chinery of the Board of Admiralty wa 
they acted and of the degree of their respon- so defective that he was sure that they 
sibility. -He owned he would attach much would never dare to apply it in a new 
greater weight to Sir James Graham’s case, and he hoped that the day was né 
opinion in favour of the present constitu- distant when the evils arising from the 
tion of the Board of Admiralty if he had constitution of the Board of Admiralty 
not become aware that Sir James Graham, would be corrected. He had never denied 
within twelve months of the very day that professional advice was essential to 
when he expressed that opinion, had him- any Minister placed at the head of the 
self delivered a directly opposite opinion navy, but it did not follow that that advice 
in reference to the mode of constituting was to be had only under the present 
the War Office and to the government of system. He thought that system might 
the army. Now, he frankly admitted that be very much improved, but he must et 
in consequence of recent experience in press a hope that at the present late periad 
respect to the War Office, there was abun- of the Session the hon. Member for Glasgow 
dant proof that it was far easier to find, would not press his Motion to a division; 
fault with the existing arrangement of a_| but, if he thought there ought to be another 
great Department than to devise how it; Committee, renew his Motion at the com 
should be best altered and re-arranged; | mencement of next Session. 

but this consideration formed no sound| Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he could 
reason why persons should not state their fully corroborate the statement of the right 
opinions on the subject. He wished to re- | hon. the Member for Droitwitch, that the 
call to the recollection of the House the| reason why the Committee did not make 
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a Report was that it felt that it had not 
concluded its inquiry, and expected to have 
been re-appointed at the commencement of 
this Session. It was perfectly idle to 
suppose that the appointment of such a 
Committee as was now asked for at that 
iod of the Session could come to any 
ical conclusion, or produce any good 
fruits in the ensuing year. He should 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman the propriety 
of withdrawing his Motion, and of renew- 
ing it at the beginning of the next Ses- 
sion. He had read the evidence already 
taken on the subject with great care and 
attention. They had had a very import- 
ant inquiry on that subject, and he was 
free to admit there had been shown con- 
siderable neglect and impropriety in the 
carrying out of the accounts at that period. 
The Committee found fault with certain 
arrangements, had suggested remedies, 
and many of those remedies had since been 
applied. Before he had entered office, a 
Committee was appointed, at the sugges- 
tion of the late Lord Auckland, to inquire 
into the state of the dockyards, and several 
valuable recommendations were then made 
by Sir Richard Bromley, which were sub- 
quently adopted. Unfortunately, however, 
ascertain check was omitted, in consequence 


of which some irregularities were com- 
mitted, which were much to be regretted. 
He admitted that many blunders had been 
committed by the Board of Admiralty 


which were very discreditable to it. The 
House of Commons was, no doubt, very 
valuable for finding out any evils that ex- 
isted in the public departments; but when 
they had made those evils obvious, they 
had better allow the matter to rest, merely 
throwing upon the Government the re- 
sponsibility of remedying them. Now, 
the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld) had proved that he had applied him- 
elf with great zeal to perform the dry 
duties intrusted to him. The hon. Mem- 
ber had shown, that as regards the ac- 
counts the recommendations of the Com- 
mission had been carried out. He admitted 
that the blundering and irregularities con- 
nected with them were discreditable to 
the Department, but it had not been shown 
that the system had not been carefully 
devised by the Admiralty. He was glad 
to hear that corrections were to be applied 
to some parts of the system which required 
it; buthe did not think it was expedient for 
Parliament to prescribe remedies for such 
matters. When they had inquired into a 
subject of that kind, and pointed out the 
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faults they had much better stop there, and 
leave to the Government the responsibility 
of correction. With regard to the eonsti- 
tution of the Board of Admiralty, although 
the Committee made no Report, they col- 
lected a mass of valuable evidence, from 
which people might draw their own con- 
clusions. He had often been struck by 
the singular faculty which naval officers 
possessed of misunderstanding the admi- 
nistration of the Board. The arrangement 
was, that each had assumed the superin- 
tendence of a certain branch of business, 
with the advice of the practical officials ; 
and that when he came to a question of 
more than ordinary gravity, instead of de- 
ciding it himself, he took the opinions of 
the whole Board in regard to it. Now, 
that plan was adopted in the Ordnance 
Office by a great man who had a peculiar 
talent for organization—the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and it was strongly recommended 
by a Committee of the House in 1848. It 
was introduced into the Admiralty by Sir 
James Graham, who, he could state, had 
never changed his opinion as to its prac- 
tical utility. Many officers of experience 
had expressed themselves in favour of this 
method ; and although Sir George Cock burn 
had taken a different view, it should be 
remembered, that while he was an officer 
of the highest ability, he had a particular 
dislike to any restriction on his own autho- 
rity, and the plan which he suggested was 
one which nobody would adopt. People 
talked of the Board of Admiralty as though 
it were an unparalleled monstrosity; but 
look at the Treasury—was it not similar 
in its constitution? There were Lords of 
the Treasury as well as of the Admiralty, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer bore 
the entire responsibility of the former, as 
the First Lord did of the latter. Again, 
even the Cabinet was conducted in the 
same way. Each Minister took charge of 
a Department ; but any very serious ques- 
tion was considered by all the Ministers 
in Council, and the responsibility of the 
Premier was akin to that of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. At the War Office it 
was a frequent practice to have meetings 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Commander-in-Chief, at which the leading 
officials were present to advise, and such 
meetings approached very closely to the 
system of a Board. In France the Marine 
was managed not by a Board but by a 
Minister, and yet it excited just the sume 
vague dissatisfaction among French naval 
officers that the Admiralty did among 
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the members of the English service. It 
was one of the great mistakes of modern 
days to throw all the blame of any mis- 
management or irregularity on the system 
instead of on individual officials. Now 
and then a job was committed, and every- 
body at once cried out, *‘‘ Oh, it’s not this 
one or that one with whom we find fault, 
but the system.” In his opinion, it would 
be infinitely better for the House to leave 
the Government to manage their business 
in their own way, and to judge them by 
results, holding them strictly responsible 
for any misconduct. If a private yard 
built a ship, and did the work badly, would 
it be accepted as a valid exeuse that the 
system of the yard was imperfect? Would 
not the answer at once be, “ The system 
is your affair, not ours; we give you a 
certain commission to execute; and if you 
don’t do it to our satisfaction, then we must 
go to some one else.” The same rule should 
be applied to the Admiralty. If they did 
not act efficiently, they should be dis- 
missed, and another set of men appointed. 
Parliament could not commit a greater 
mistake than to force a particular mode 
of administration on the Government, for 
by so doing they furnished a ready excuse 
for any failure. The Government would 
of course say, that if they had been allowed 
to conduct matters in their own way, the 
result would have been very different, 
and that it was not they, but the system 
prescribed by Parliament, which should be 
blamed. 

Sir MORTON PETO concurred in the 
opinion that the hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced this Motion would be acting 
wisely by withdrawing his Motion and 
proposing it anew at the beginning of the 
next Session, when it would have a better 
chance of a full and impartial considera- 
had tion. He (Sir Morton Peto), however, 
had heard nothing that could induce him to 
think that such an inquiry as was asked 
for was useless or unnecessary. On the 
contrary, he was strongly in favour of an 
inquiry. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that having had 
the honour to preside over the Committee 
to which so much allusion had been made, 
he thought it right to confirm what had 
been stated as to the termination of that 
Committee. The Committee was appointed 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. 
In the preceding year a Motion was made 
for a Committee; which was opposed by 
the Government. In the interval, how- 
ever, that occurred between that time and 
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the next Session a Report was made by a 
Commission, of which the hon. Members 
for Glasgow and Evesham were Members, 
and that Report condemned the consti. 
tution of the Board of Admiralty. But 
that was not all. The noble Lord the 
present Secretary to the Admiralty had 
also, in the preceding Session, presented g 
Bill of indictment against the Board of 
Admiralty, which was stronger in it, 
charges than anything said by any one 
else. In fact, the noble Lord took the un- 
usual course of pointing out a definite sum 
of money, which he stated was not ac. 
counted for, which could not be found, 
and of which neither Committees nor Com- 
missions had been able to discover any 
trace. On a second application, the Go- 
vernment of 1861 said that they would 
agree to this Committee being appointed. 
Now he (Mr. Henley) had had great doubt 
as to the advantage of that inquiry, be 
cause it struck him that there was not 
evidence to prove that the nonfeasance or 
the malfeasance had arisen in consequence 
of the constitution of the Board. The 
navy had been passing through a period 
of transition. Sailing vessels had given 
place to steamers, paddles to screws, and 
wood to iron; there was much grumbling 
at the expense which had been incurred, 
and it was very easy, looking back with 
the experience of two or three years, to 
say that things might have been better 
managed. The Committee, however, en- 
tered upon the inquiry, and examined a 
considerable array of First Lords and other 
Lords of the Admiralty. In reference t 
that evidence, he could not pass by a mat- 
ter alluded to by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Portsmouth and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich. He alluded to a quotation from the 
draft Report of Sir James Graham for the 
Committee on Army Organization—a quo 
tation made apparently with a view of in 
some way deprecating the evidence of the 
lamented right hon. Baronet. Now words 
were curious things, and similar words 
might be used at different times meaning 
very different things. He (Mr. Henley) 
thought it impossible that the quotation 
read by the right hon. Baronet could be 
held to apply in any sense at all to 8 
Board constituted as was the Board of Ad- 
miralty. His recollection of the words 
used on the occasion referred to by the 
late Sir Jamas Graham was this :—The 
late right hon. Baronet expressly said that 
such a Board would be a new experiment. 
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Now, it was evident by the use of the word ' 


« new,” that Sir James Graham could not 
have meant to apply it to such a Board as 
that of the Admiralty, which had at its 
head a Cabinet Minister. 

Sr: JOHN PAKINGTON said, it was 
true that in the extract which he had read 
the word “ new”’ occurred as applied to the 
army; but at an ealier period of the Re- 
port the late Sir James Graham referred 
to a suggestion of Lord Grey, that a Board 
should be constituted, to be presided over 


by a Cabinet Minister, on the model of the 


Board of Admiralty, and distinctly advised 


that no such Board should be constituted, 


condemning its machimery in the manner 
he had already stated. 

Mrz. HENLEY said, it was quite 
clear that when the late right hon. Baro- 
net used the words, ‘‘ very much on the 
model of the Board of Admiralty,” he 
might be referring to a thing not at all to 
be worked in the same manner. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Wakefield (Sir 
John Hay) sketched out a curious sort of 
plan. That hon. and gallant Gentleman 
told them that there ought to be thirteen 
departments, the heads of each to be re- 
sponsible to the First Lord, and the First 
Lord to be responsible to the country. Now 
it appeared to him (Mr. Henley), that this 
plan would amount to a system of divid- 
ed responsibility, and that that responsi- 
bility would be shifted from one shoulder 
to the other. He believed that the re- 
sponsibility of the First Lord would be 
greatly weakened and shaken by such a 
system. It would, no doubt, be very gra- 
tifying to naval officers full of schemes and 
crotchets to be able to fasten on one official 
and insist on knowing why he would not 
do as they wanted; but that would be 
very far from advantageous to the public 
interests. The hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby) had told them how 
a whole string of officials did not know 
anything about an account which had never 
been kept; but there was nothing very 
wonderful in that. The hon. Baronet had 
now got the accounts, and rejoiced over 
them; but perhaps he would have to say, 
asanoble Lord had said elsewhere, that 
he could not make head or tail of them. He 
must, however, say that the hon. Member 
the Junior Lord had shown himself master 
of the details of his office by the very able 
and lucid statement he had made with re- 
gard to the accounts. Neither in the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Evesham, 
nor in that of the hon. Member for Glas- 
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gow did he see any guarantee for a more 
economical expenditure. The truth was, 
that the more minute and detailed the 
published accounts were, the more difficult 
| was it to pick holes in the expenditure, 
An independent Member might make a 
stand against an extravagant total; but if 
he entered into small items, the officials, 
who knew the ground much better than 
he did, would be sure to baffle him. He 
had only assented to the Committee over 
which he presided because the Government 
had assented to it—he was therefore a dis- 
passionate Member of it. The inquiry had 
not been exhausted when the Session broke 
|up. The end of the Session arrived before 
| it could take the evidence of officers of the 
' Board, and in the following year neither 
| the hon. and gallant Member who had ori- 
ginally moved for it, nor the Government, 
proposed its re-appointment. For his own 
part he did not feel disposed to take part 
\in the matter, either on one side or the 
other. He did not think that such an in- 
quiry should be institute? unless on grave 
| public grounds, and wit: more definite 
views than appeared to prevail on the pre- 
sent occasion. There had beén ‘much abuse 
of the Admiralty, but nobedy had any 
definite plan to propose in ‘its stead. If 
the Government believed the Department 
as now constituted was capable of perform- 
ing its duties efficiently, they ought to 
come forward manfully and say so, and not 
expose the Board to these constant attacks 
and inquiries. If, on the other hand, the 
result of the investigations had led the 
Government to think that any changes 
would be beneficial, then they ought to 
make them. He quite concurred in the 
observations of the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir. F. Baring) as to the mis- 
chievous consequence of always exculpating 
the officials at the expense of the system. 
It was a mealy-mouthed way of finding 
fault to say it was the system that was 
wrong, instead of boldly collaring the men 
who were the real culprits. In the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee there was 
abundant proof of nonfeasance and malfea- 
sance; he meant evidence that affairs 
might have been better managed, and c.& 
not impute dishonesty of intention. But 
there was no proof that there would have 
been any improvement if the form of ad- 
ministration had been different. With all 
its faults and shortcomings, the Admiralty 
had not broken down when the pinch 
came. During the Russian War our ves- 
sels were in the Baltic at least a month 
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before the French, and Admiral Seymour 
had stated that the crews of our ally were 
much rawer seamen than our own, This 
was the only consolation which he derived 
from that investigation. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not on this 24th of 
June compel the House to divide on the 
Motion, because by the time a Committee 
got upstairs they would have to come 
down again. 

Sir JAMES FLPHINSTONE said, that 
in considering the management of affairs 
at the Admiralty he had always endeavour- 
ed to judge of the tree by its fruits. We had 
now some twenty-two iron-clad ships ; but 
there was not a single man-of-war among 
them. Nor could he help alluding to the 
defective construction of our ships and the 
difficulty experienced in manning them. 
The recent Committee, presided over by 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), stopped short at the very 
threshold of its labours, and further in- 
quiry was absolutely necessary. He 
therefore hoped, that if the hon. Member 
for Glasgow withdrew his Motion now, he 
would renew it early next Session. Let 
the House remember the declaration of Sir 
George Cockburn—one of the very highest 
authorities—that under the existing con- 
stitution of the Admiralty it was perfectly 
impossible to carry on naval affairs with 
any degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, that in com- 
pliance with the general wish he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Motion. He 
would congratulate the Admiralty on their 
acquisition of the hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld). The hon. Gentleman’s 
statement had been clear and intelligible, 
and, up to a certain point, convincing. 
lle begged to suggest, that in addition to 
the other papers about to be produced, 
there should be laid on the table an 
account showing the cost in gross of each 
separate article manufactured in our dock- 
yards. He denied that his constituents in 
Glasgow had urged him to bring forward 
his Motion because the Admiralty had not 
given them any orders for the construction 
of ships during the past year. 
that no hon. Member would ever be de- 
terred from suggesting public improve- 
ments merely because his constituents 
might participate in the benefits resulting 
from them. Some few years ago the 
making of engines for the Admiralty was 
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of houses obtaining orders from the Ad. 
miralty ; and the result had been a redue. 
tion in price from £62 10s. to £50. He 
should be glad to gratify the right hon, 
Member for Oxfordshire by laying a definite 
scheme for the improvement of the Ad. 
miralty before the House ; but he wanted 
in the first instance to get all the evidence 
he could, not only as to where the eyi] 
existed, but as to how that evil could best 
be remedied. Of course, however, it was 
now too late to enter upon such an inves. 
tigation, and in deference to the generally. 
expressed wish of the ilouse, he begged to 
withdraw his Motion, giving notice of his 
intention to renew it at the beginning of 
next Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
[srt 119.] sEcoND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COX, in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill, said, that a clause had 
been inserted in the Act of 1856, for the 
express purpose of depriving Sir Thomas 
Wilson of his power of leasing his settled 
property, a part of which comprised Hamp- 
stead Heath. The object of the present 
Bill was to restore to Sir Thomas Wilson 
the rights possessed by every other Eng- 
lishman, by striking out the clause which 
hadbeen so oppressively introduced. But 
|inasmuch as he (Mr. Cox), as a metropo- 
litan Member, who had always maintained 
the right of the London public to use 
Hampstead Heath, would be one of the 
last persons in the world to permit the 
inclosure of that spot of ground, he had 
inserted in the Bill a clause exempting 
from its operation all open landsused for pur 
poses of public recreation and health within 
seven miles of London and two miles dis 
tant from other towns. The Bill would 
| thus do two excellent things—it would do 
| an act of justice to a gentleman who suffered 
| severely from the present Settled Estates 
Act, and it would secure to the publie the 
enjoyment of Hampstead Heath and other 
| uninclosed grounds in its neighbourhood. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Viscount ENFIELD proposed, as af 














confined to one or two firms. A change | Amendment, that the Bill should be read 
was introduced by the right hon. Member | a second time that day three months. He 
for Droitwich, who increased the number | did so upon two grounds—first, because 


Mr. Henley 
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he thought Parliament should not be asked | be no possible injustice in not giving him 
to reverse its previous decisions on the | a power to which he had no claim. 
subject; and secondly, because it was} Mr. ALCOCK said the House had ten 
highly inexpedient that a public Bill| or eleven times refused to give the power 
should be introduced and passed to serve; now sought for. It was true that the 
a private object. He doubted, moreover, | Bill did not propose to give leasing powers 
whether the Bill would have the effect | over the Heath itself; but if houses were 
that the hon. Member anticipated. If they | built around the Heath, the public would 
were to repeal the clause whereby Sir | be deprived of the lovely views the equal 
Thomas Wilson was prohibited from leas- | of which, except from Richmond Hill, were 
ing Hampstead Heath, of course Sir Tho- | not to be found in the vicinity of the me- 
mas Wilson would exercise that power, | tropolis. 
and he feared the exception would prove} Sm MORTON PETO had voted against 
inoperative. the previous Bills, because under them 
Hampstead Heath would have been in- 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the | closed. But he thought Sir Thomas 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques. Maryon Wilson was unfairly dealt with 
tion to add the words “upon this day | with regard to his other property, and 
three months.” —{ Viscount Enfield. ) this unfairness the Bill would remove. 
Mr. AYRTON said, the House had | Sir Thomas Wilson was not a young man, 
been guilty of an act of injustice to an and at his death the restriction on building 
individual for the benefit of the public. |" the property would be removed. But 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson was possessed by this Bill the public would be protected 
of property at Hampstead Heath and else- | 1" their enjoyment of Hampstead Heath, 
where. He had sought Parliamentary while justice would be done to the indivi- 
powers to deal with the whole of his pro- dual ; and he hoped it wouid be passed. 
perty, and Parliament had refused to give Sm JOHN SHELLEY had never been 


him those powers. He understood, how- able to see the injustice complained of. 
ever, that Sir Thomas Wilson had now The father of Sir Thomas Wilson had 
resolved to treat the question of the leasing | 8'eat respect for Hampstead Heath, and, 
of Hampstead Heath as distinct from that | When dividing his property, he left his 
of the rest of his property. Upon that | Chariton estates to the present Sir Thomas 
understanding, and feeling the injustice | With power of leasing; but he left the 
that had been done, he was prepared to| Hampstead property without power of 
support the Bill. No doubt there was| easing. If property was left to a person 
some inconsistency in the House dealing UP” restrictions, there was no injustice in 
with a private matter by a public Bill; | continuing those restrictions during his 
but that was owing to the peculiar circum- | life. He trusted the House would refuse 
stances of a public Act having been passed | t reverse its former decision. 
to meet the case of a private individual. Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
Mz. DOULTON thought the Bill open | stand part of the Question.” 
to the same objections as previous Bills} The House divided: — Ayes 24; Noes 
which had been brought forward with a} 78: Majority 54. 
like object, and which the House had uni-| Words added. 
furmly rejected. The practical result of| Main Question, as amended, put, and 
the Bill would be the inclosure of Hamp- | agreed to. 
stead Heath. He denied that the hon.| Second Reading put off for three months. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) repre- 
sented the opinion of the metropolis in his} 7008 LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE BILL, 
promotion of this Bill. He would remind : On oe oly a 7 to yar mer 
7 : *oor Law Board for a limited period, ordere 
~ a Re ged that the Metropolitan be brought in by Mr. Vinurers and Mr. Ginprin, 
rd of Works, which might be supposed | Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 163.] 
to represent metropolitan opinion, had 
unanimously decided against any propo- LOAN SOCIETIES BILL. 
sition like the present. On Motion of Mr. Brvcr, Bill to make per- 
Me. HANBURY said, he must remind petual an Act to amend the Law relating to Loan 
the House that Bir Thomes Maryon Wil- Societies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brucz 
son had th : H vad Heath and Sir Georcr Grey. : 
devi € property at Hampstead Heat Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 185.] 
evised to him, expressly debarred from House adjourned at half 





the power of granting leases. There could after Five o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 25, 1863. 


MINUTES.}]— Pusurc Buis— First Reading — 
Land Drainage ( Provisional Orders)* (No. 160); 
Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 161); Thames Embank- 
ment (South Side) * (No. 162); Passengers Act 
Amendment * (No. 163); Pier and Harbour Or- 
ders Confirmation * (No. 164). 

Second Reading—Waywardens’ Contracts [4.1.] 
(No. 148).; Naval Medical Supplemental Fund 
Society Winding-up-Act, 1861, Amendment 
(No. 102); Sale of Mill Sites, &c. (Ireland) * 
(No. 105); Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) (No. 136), and referred to Select 
Committee. 

Select Committee— Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Bill (List of the Committee). 
Committee—Leases and Sales of Settled Estates 
Act Amendment (No. 42 & 158); African Slave 
Trade Treaty* (No. 129); Volunteers (No. 
140); Officers of Royal Naval Reserve * (No. 
131); Inland Revenue* (No. 128); Militia 

Pay *. 

Report—African Slave Trade Treaty * ; Security 
trom Violence * (No. 157); Inland Revenue * ; 
Militia Pay *. 

Third Reading — Thames Embankment (North 
Side) * (No. 151). 





WAYWARDENS’ CONTRACTS BILL [a. 1] 
(no. 148) sEcOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv REDESDALE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, his ob- 
ject was to prevent waywardens from 
contracting for any works within their 
own districts, which were under the con- 
trol of the Board of which they were 
members. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he was informed by the Home Secretary 
that the Bill was entirely unnecessary, as 
the case was provided for in the Highways 
Act, by which such contracts were prohi- 
bited under a penalty, and the Highways 
Act of last Session provided that all quali- 
fications and disqualifications of surveyors 
of highways and waywardens which’ ex- 
isted under the old law should continue in 
force. 

Lorpv REDESDALE was perfectly con- 
vinced the Home Secretary was in error. 
The Highways Act provided that all 
powers, duties, rights, and incapacities 
which formerly attached to surveyors of 
highways should attach to the Highway 
Board, but it did not say that the incapa- 
cities should attach to each individual 
member of the Board ; because, if so, the 
duties would also attach to each member, 





and the whole management would be 
thrown into utter confusion. At all 
events, the Bill could do no harm if jt 
were passed, and it might accomplish 
what was intended but had not beep 
effected. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, there would 
be no objection to read the Bill a second 
time on the understanding that the opinion 
of the Law Officers should be obtained 
before the next stage. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor. 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL [u. 1.]—(No. 42. 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) : The Lord Chancellor. 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD moved the in- 
sertion of a short clause repealing the 21st 
section of the Act of 1856. 


After afew words from Lord Ensvny, 
the Clause was agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR proposeda 
new Clause— 


“It shall be lawful for the Court of Chancery, 
at any time, and from time to time, by an order 
to be obtained on petition in a summary way, of 
any trustees or trustee, or other persons or per- 
son now or hereafter having authority, either by 
way of trust or power, or otherwise, to mortgage, 
sell, exchange, make partition of, or enfranchise 
any settled estate, to extend or vary such autho 
rity in such manner as, having regard to the 
local or other circumstances of the estate, and 
the permanent interests of all persons entitled 
and to be entitled to such settled estate, shall ap 
pear to the Court to be expedient, and so that the 
Court may appoint in lieu of such person or per 
sons any other person or persons to exercise any 
such authority, or to receive the consideration 
money (if any) payable on any such mortgage, 
sale, exchange, partition, or enfranchisement, or 
any part of such money, and may make sucl 
orders for the investment, application, or disposi- 
tion of such money as the Court shall think fit; 
and every order made as aforesaid shall enable 
the donee or donees of such authority to exercise 
the same, as so extended or varied, either with, or, 
if the Court shall think fit, without the approval 
or further sanction of the Court, and shall not 
prejudice the right to exercise such authority in 
its original form ; and any such extension or Va 
riation as aforesaid may include the sale, oF, 
the Court shall approve, the gratuitous alienation 
of portions of the settled estate for the con 
struction of railways by incorporated companies, 
and for the investment of any money received a8 
aforesaid in subscribing for or purchasing ly 
shares in railway companies; provided that st 
railways or railway shall in all cases be so situ 


ated, planned, or constructed as that the preset 
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or fature existence thereof does or will consider- 
ably and permanently increase the value of such 
settled estate.” 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS said, he should 
oppose the clause. Everything in these 
days was to be done by the Court of Chan- 
cery. Now, this Court had its own duties 
to perform ; and if business was transferred 
to it which was not properly within its 

vince, great injury would be done to the 
administration of justice. The clause en- 
abled the tenant for life, or any person 
having an interest in settled property, to 
go to the Court of Chancery, and ask the 
Court to appoint new trustees who might 
have the power to sell the settled estates. 
Where such property was sold, care was 
usually taken that the money should be 
laid out in the purchase of other estates of 
like qualities and settled to the like uses. 
But here the Court of Chancery was to be 
empowered, if it thought fit, to allow the 
trustees to sell, or to give the. settled pro- 
perty toa railway company. Under such 
a power the interests of the remainderman 
might be seriously prejudiced, and he hoped 
therefore that the clause would not be 

to. 

Lorn CRANWORTH said, that expe- 
rience of the working of the Act which had 
been passed while he held the Great Seal 
proved that the only danger to be guarded 
against was any possible injury to parties 
beyond the entail. The proposition of his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was simply, that if the Court of 
Chancery thought it would be for the 
benefit of the parties interested in the 
estate that railways should be made, power 
should be given to the person in possession 
to give or to sell a portion of land for the 
purposes of the railway, the proceeds of 
any sale to be invested in shares of the 
railway. Whether the power to give the 
land should be conferred might be ques- 
tioned, but the amount would be so small 
that no injury could be done to the estate. 
In certain cases the power to assist the 
formation of railways would greatly tend 
to the benefit of the estate. He thought 
the clause would be very useful if modi- 
fied a little, and more happily worded. 

Lorv PORTMAN objected to the clause 
altogether. He thought that the interests 
of the remainderman were not sufficiently 
protected ; and he saw no means by which 
it was possible for the Court of Chancery 
to ascertain how the value of an estate 
would be increased by a particular rail- 


.way ; and he objected to power being given 


to mortgage estates under such circum- 
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stances. If the matter were one which 
should be dealt with at all, it should cer- 
tainly be dealt with by a general Bill re- 
gulating the way in which estates should 
be encumbered for various purposes besides 
making railways. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR defended 
the clause, which had been drawn in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Select Committee. 

Eart GREY said, he was perfectly cer- 
tain that the more this subject was con- 
sidered, the more desirable it. would be felt 
that the power proposed to be given should 
be granted. ‘Experience showed that it was 
perfectly practicable to estimate the in- 
creased value given to land by the proxi- 
mity of railways.. There was so general 
an opinion entertained in the Select Com- 
mittee that the object now proposed should 
be provided for by a public and not by a 
private Act, that he trusted their Lord- 
ships would affirm the principle of the pro- 
posed clause. 

Eart POWIS thought the existing 
powers vested in trustees rendered such a 
clause as this unnecessary. 

Lorv TAUNTON made a few observa- 
tions which were not audible, but was un- 
derstood to support the clause. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
after the discussion which had taken place, 
he thought it would be advisable to with- 
draw the clause, in order that an enact- 
ment having the same object might be 
brought forward in another Session in a 
better and more convenient form. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Report of the Amendment to be received 
To-morrow ; and Bill to be printed as 
amended (No. 158.) 


NAVAL MEDICAL SUPPLEMENTAL FUND 
SOCIETY WINDING-UP ACT (1861) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No, 102.) 
SECOND, READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 
(The Duke of Somerset.) 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, it seemed 
somewhat unfair, there having been a 
trustee appointed two years ago in the 
interests of the annuitants of the fund, 
now to propose, that if the trustee hap- 
pened to be removed in any way, the an- 
nuitants were not to have the power of 
appointing his successor, but that he 
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should be appointed by the Admiralty. 
Such a proposal was, he thought, contrary 
to the understanding on the subject in 
1861. 

Tse Duce or SOMERSET suggested 
that before the next stage of the Bill some 
arrangement might, perhaps, be entered 
into between the parties concerned which 
would obviate the objection of the noble 
and learned Lord. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL—(No. 140.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): (The Earl de Grey.) 
Clauses 1 to 34 agreed to. 


Clause 35 (8 & 9 Vict., cc. 18 & 19 
incorporated). 

Tur Duxe or RICHMOND said, that in 
moving the rejection of this clause he did 
so without any feeling of hostility to- 
wards the great Volunteer movement. 
But if the movement was as popular as 
they were all bound to admit it was, a 
bad compliment was paid to it by asking 
for compulsory powers in order that the 
various Volunteer corps might obtain prac- 
tising grounds. For this purpose it was 
proposed to give Lords Lieutenant an 
arbitrary and unusual power, which few 
of their Lordships would be willing to 
have conferred upon them, and still fewer 
would be willing to exercise. The Secre- 
tary for War might refer to the Defence 
Act; but it was not a parallel case, as it 
ouly related to the coast defences of the 
country. So far as he had heard, there 
was no ground for coming to Parliament 
for such compulsory powers. It had not 
been shown that Volunteer corps were 
less efficient, or that any practical incon- 
venience had arisen from the want of 
them. With regurd to the persons whose 
property was to be taken, he did not think, 
that after the Lord Lieutenant had re- 
commended the taking of the ground, and 
the Secretary for War had certified in 
its favour, the owner would have much 
chance of offering a, successful opposition 
to the measure when it came before Par- 
liament for its sanction. The clause pro- 
vided that the ground should be selected 
with due regard to the “ safety and conve- 
nience of the public; but the owner, to 
whom the target practice might be very 
unsafe and inconvenient, was entirely 


Lord Chelmsford 


{LORDS} 
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overlooked. If there was any evil tore 
medy, which he doubted, it was so small 
that it did not warrant such an interference 
with the rights of private property, and 
he should therefore move the omission of 
the clause. 

Eart De GREY anv RIPON said, he 
was not surprised that this clause should 
have attracted attention, but he thonght 
the noble Duke was in error in supposing 
that the ‘main responsibility would be 
thrown upon the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Lord Lieutenant’s certificate was merely 
required with a view to provide additional 
security that no land should be taken un- 
necessarily. According to an Amendment 
which he had introduced, there was to be 
a certificate— 

* That a safe and convenient ground for shoot. 
ing and drilling cannot be obtained by the corps, 
within a reasonable distance of the head-quarters 


of the corps, unless the land mentioned in that 
behalf in the certificate is taken compulsorily.” 


After the certificate was given a Petition 
would be presented to the Sceretary of 
State, who would make inquiry in the 
same way as in the case of Provisional Or. 
ders under the Local Government Aet. 
Having done that, he would make a Pro- 
visional Order, which would require the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament. The 
object of the clause was to render applica- 
tions for private Acts unnecessary, and 
the question was whether the interests of 
the Volunteer corps required such legisla- 
tion. No doubt, in country districts the 
necessity did not exist ; but in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns it certainly did. 
Thus, in the metropolis there were twenty- 
six corps whose practice range was the 
Government range at Woolwich, which 
they, of course, could only use when it 
was not wanted by the regular troops. 
The consequence was that these corps were 
debarred from proper opportunities of 
practice. Now, Volunteer corps ought 
to have special facilities for the practice 
of rifle shooting; for while Volunteers 
could not attain more than a certain 
amount of proficiency in drill, they were 
able, from their intelligence and the in- 
terest which most of them took in rifle 
practice, to acquire great proficiency with 
that weapon. So important was this profi- 
ciency considered that Parliament, on the 
recommendation of a Royal Commission, 
had lately decided that one-third of the 
grant — 10s. out of 30s.— should be de- 
pendent on the Volunteers undergoing & 
considerable amount of musketry instruc 
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tion practice, involving the firing of a con-| if it should be found necessary, to re- 
siderable number of rounds during the | introduce them at some future time. 
ear. But in a great many cases in large} Tue Eart or DERBY said, he always 
towns it would be extremely difficult for} had entertained a high opinion of the 
Volunteers to obtain this sum, and to sa- | noble Earl’s discretion, but he confessed 
tisfy the requirements of the Government, | he had never seen that discretion more 
unless they had means which they did not | remarkably exhibited than on the present 
now possess for obtaining practice ranges. | occasion. 
Some time ago an Act was passed giving Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
facilities to Volunteer corps to obtain| would not press the clauses, but would 
ranges voluntarily, but it had not resulted } propose Amendments on bringing up the 
in their obtaining them. It appeared, | Report to preserve to the Volunteers the 
therefore, to the late Sir George Lewis, | permissive powers of the existing Act. 
whose opinion ‘cag ew os weight! Clause struck out. 
with their Lordships, that these clauses were ‘ 4 " 
justified by the needs of the Volunteers, of pp rendhet jowe on bn ame 
and were almost a necessary corollary of | | 304) struck out ae > 
the Vote of Parliament, which was made | “© ) atnienk oney 

Remeining Clauses agreed to. 


to depend on the efficiency of the men as 
shots. The rejection of these clauses would, Amendments made: The Report thereof 
he believed, be regarded with much regret | to be received on Monday next; and Bill 
by a considerable portion of the Volunteer | to be printed as amended. (No. 159.) 
foree, who were situated as he had describ- 
ed, and would interfere with their attain-| orrences (soUTH AFRICA) BILL [u.1.]. 
ment of efficiency in the use of the rifle. Commons’ Amendments considered (according 
At the same time, if the general opinion | to Order), and agreed to. 
of the House was adverse to these clauses, 
he should not be disposed to insist upon 
their retention. 

Tue Eant or DERBY hoped the noble 
Earl would consent to abandon the clauses. 


a OD ee F 


ern em we oS ¢ fee 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Read 2* (according to Order); and referred to 
a Select Committee: The Lords following were 
named of the Committee; the Committee to meet 


The powers asked for were unusual and | on Monday next, at Two o’Clock, and to appoint 


extensive, and were an interference with ag qo Oe bv ame E. Lucan, 
he ight of private property of an extra- | E- Belmore E.pundn, Harrow Sad 
ordinary character which did not appear to| 1, Wodehouse, L, Somerhill, L. Dartrey, L. Lyve- 
be justified by any necessity. He would | den, 
wish to know from the Secretary of State 
whether he expected that any great incon- 
venience to the Volunteer force would re- 
sult from the abandonment of these clauses. 
If numerous cases could be shown in which 
it would be impossible for Volunteer corps 
to obtain practice grounds without the as- 
sistance of these clauses, then the House 
might be disposed to allow them to pass, 
objectionable as they were, even in their 
amended form. But if there was no ab- 
solute necessity for these clauses, he hoped C 
they would be withdrawn, or at least post-| pn. Connaen Resusen, ; : 
ly cal be oo P Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Public 
: Works ( Manutacturing Districts) [Advances]. 
Eaxt GRANVILLE thought the clauses ondaabedantaenn Renews (Seccndy®. } 
would be very useful, and would remind ones Oren Toc} clos ant Ma nen 
e > Fviice vemen 
the House that similar powers were pos- (ecatlend): (Provikeal Order) ® [Bill 184] ; 
sessed by the regular army. But he 


- P Costs Security * [ Bill 126). 
would suggest to his noble Friend the 


House adjourned at half-past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 25, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Supr.tr—considered in Committee 


Commiticee—Newcastle upon Tyne (Saint Mary 


Secretary for War to calculate the respec- 
tive forces on either side of the House, 
and under these circumstances he would 
suggest the withdrawal of the clauses, his 
noble Friend reserving to himself the right, 





Magdalen [lospital) [Bill 162]; Howth Har- 
bour * [Bill 175]; Stipendiary Magistrates, and 
re-comm. [Bill 189] ; English Church Services 
in Wales (Lords) [Bill 190], on re-committal ; 
Courts of the Church of Scotland (Lords)* 
[Bill 92), on re-commitial, 
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Newcastle upon Tyne (Saint Mary Mag- 

dalen Hospital) [Bill 162] ; Howth Harbour * 

piu 175]; Stipendiary Magistrates [Bill 150); 

nglish Church Services in Wales (Lords) 

[Bill 81) ; Courts of the Church of Scotland 
(Lords) * [Bill 92). 

Considered as amended— Harwich Harbour * [Bill 
176}. 

Third Reading—Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity * 
[Bill 160); Ruthin Charities * [Bill 161]; Wal- 
mer Vesting *[ Bill 170] ; Postmaster General 
(Sale of Land) *[Bill 174]; Port Erin [arbour 
(Isle of. Man) *[ Bill 123); and severally passed. 

Withdrawn—Poor Removal (No. 2) [Bill 96]. 


FORTIFICATIONS— 
THE EXUIBITION BUILDING. 
NOTICE. | 


Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, my noble 
Friend at thé head of the Government, 
regrets that indisposition prevents him 
from being in his place this evening to 
bring on the subject of Fortifications, 
which is the first Order of the Day. He 
wishes to give notice that he will bring on 
that subject upon this day week, and he 
ae age if time permits, to take the 

ote for the purchase of the Exhibition 
Building at Kensington the same evening. 


THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 
QUESTION. 


Coroyet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, How it is 
intended to appropriate the: balance of 
nearly half a million of dollars of the first 
Chinese indemnity remaining in the Trea- 
sury; and whether any rejected claims 
will be re-consideéred ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, the question 
of those claims had been adjudicated upon 
many years ago, and he did not consider 
it desirable that they should be re-opened. 
The balance of the fund was, as stated by 
the hon. and gallant Member, nearly half 
a million of dollars. He could not say 
precisely how it would be appropriated ; 
but most probably it would be applied to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the war. 


POOR LAW IN IRELAND —INNIS- 
HOWEN UNION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the attention of the Poor Law 
Commission has been called to the con- 
duct of the Board of Guardians of the 
Innishowen Unicn, in refusing to allow a 
sick inmate of the workhouse, named 
Bernard M‘Laughlin, half a pound of 


{COMMONS} 
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bread, which had been ordered by the 
medical officer as extra diet ? 

Siz ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, that 
the attention of the Poor Law Commis. 
sioners had been drawn to this case, and 
they had induced the Board of Guardians 
to supply the diet which the medical 
officer had required. When the medical 
officer first ordered this supply of extra 
food for this inmate of the workhouse, the 
Board of Guardians refused to supply it; 
but the matter coming under the notice of 
the Commissioners, they told the Board 
they would be labouring under a very 
heavy responsibility if they declined to 
acquiesce in the medical officer’s order, 
and thereupon the extra diet was sup- 
plied. 


EDUCATION IN. SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNLOP said, he would beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to issue 
a Commission of Inquiry into the state of 
Education in Scotland; and whether, if so, 
the putting of the Revised Code in opera- 
tion in that part of the United Kingdom 
will be postponed till the result of such in- 
quiry be reported? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
he had made a communication to the 
Government with a view to the issuing 
of a Commission to, inquire into this 
subject; but he was not able to hold out 
any prospect of such a Commission being 
issued. If such a Commission were to be 
appointed, he could not hold out the anti- 
cipation that the Revised Code would not 
be applied to Scotland. 


CASE OF MARY ANNE WALELEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of Mary Anne 
Walkley, deceased, and the wording of the 
verdict delivered by the Coronor’s Inquest 
empannelled to investigate the circum- 
stances of her death ; and if it would not 
be desirable and humane to introduce le 
gislation for the purposes of limiting and 
defining the hours of labour in Millinery 
and other establishments were Females are 
employed? He was perfectly aware that 
the right hon. Baronet had given the 
utmost consideration to this case, but his 


reply to the question which had been put 
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to him the other evening had led to very 

neral disappointment. He would there- 
fore venture to ask the right hon. Baronet 
why these establishments should not be 
placed under proper regulations as to 
hours, and as to registration and inspec- 
tion, as the law now provided in the case of 
Factories, Mines, and even of Bakehouses, 
with regard to which there was a Notice 
on the Paper that evening. He would 
further ask, whether, if the Government 
were not prepared to introduce legislation 
on this subject, they would give their sup- 
port to a Bill for defining and limiting the 
hours of labour, and regulating and in- 
specting workrooms, alike in the interests 
of humanity as for the sake of sanitary 
revaution ? 

Mr. BAGWELL said, before the right 
hon. Baronet replied, he would beg to ob- 
serve that a letter had lately appeared in 
the newspapers from a Mr. Isaacson, who 
it seems is the husband of Madame Elise, 
in which it is stated that this unfortunate 
young woman was an apprentice. He 
would therefore beg to ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether the Government are pre- 
pared to institute any proceedings with a 
view of punishing the guilty parties in 
this matter. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the answer which he had given the 
other evening to a similar question was 
rather of an argumentative character, and 
he feared he must repeat it. He was asked 
to say whether it would not be possible to 
regulate establishments where the work 
was carried on in private buildings in the 
same manner as those in public buildings 
— for particular manufactures. 

ithout expressing a positive opinion, he 
then stated, that however desirable it 
might be to take precautions for the pre- 
vention of evils such as had been dis- 
closed in the present case, he did not think 
it would be possible to establish a system 
of registration and inspection applicable to 
workrooms in private houses. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Dawson) 
now asked him whether the Government 
would support a Bill introduced by a pri- 
vate Member. Before answering that 
question it would be requisite that he 
should know what the provisions of the 
Bill were to be. If the hon. Gentleman 
himself asked leave to bring in a Bill, he 
would willingly acquiesce in its introduc- 
tion. In reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Cicnmel (Mr. Bagwell), he did 


not know whether the girl upon whom 
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the inquest had been held was, as stated in 
the newspapers, an apprentice. But sup- 
posing such to have been the case, the 
question arose whether there was sufficient 
evidence to go before a jury with any 
likelihood of obtaining a conviction. The 
words of the Act declared, that if any mas- 
ter or mistress, being liable to provide 
food, clothing, or lodging for any servant 
or apprentice, willfully neglected to do so, 
and danger to life or permanent injury 
to health resulted from such omission, the 
master or mistress so offending would be 
subjected, upon conviction,tosevere punish- 
ment. The matter here would be entirely 
one of evidence, and he was not suffici- 
ently acquainted with the facts to say 
whether there was enough to go before a 
jury with any reasonable prospect of a 
conviction. 

Mx. BAGWELL : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire ? 


RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he wished to 
inquire, What course the hon. Member for 
Swansca means to take with reference to 
his Motion for inquiry on the subject of 
Religious Endowments in Ireland? His 
hon. Friend and other hon. Members had 
done all they could to induce the Govern- 
ment to give a day, but without success. 
He would suggest that the hon. Gentleman 
should withdraw his Motion, as the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Osborne) upon the Irish Church stood first 
on the Paper for to-morrow. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should not al- 
low his Motion to stand in the way of dis- 
cussion, and he should therefore move that 
the Order for resuming the Adjourned De- 
bate be discharged. 


Order discharged. 


THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COBDEN said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government will lay 
upon the table the Memorial which was 
presented last week from a respectable 
body of shipowners and Merchants in 
Liverpool, praying for an alteration in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he should be pre- 
pared to answer the Question if it were 
put to-morrow. 
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MUSEUM OF IRISH INDUSTRY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN said, he wished to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Privy 


Council, Whether any Correspondence has | 


taken place between the Irish Government 
and the Department of Science and Art, 
or the Treasury, on the proposed abolition 
of the Museum of Irish Industry in Dub- 
lin ; if so, whether in that Correspond- 
ence an opinion hostile to the proposed 
abolition of that institution has been ex- 
pressed on the part of the Irish Executive ; 
and whether he will lay that Correspond- 
ence upon the table of the House? He 
also wished to ask when the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Scientine institutions in Dublin, in 
connection with the Department of Science 
and Art, will be laid upon the table; and 
if he can state by what authority that Re- 
port is at present in circulation in Dublin 
before it has been presented to Parlia- 
iment ? 

Mr. PEEL did not think it would be 
expedient to lay the Correspondence on 
the table of the House. The Report of 
the Committee had already been laid on 
the table. He could not explain how the 
Report obtained circulation in Dublin be- 
fore it was presented to the House. 

Mn. COGAN said, the Royal Dublin 
Society held a meeting that day for the 
purpose of considering the Report, al- 
though it had not been presented to the 
House. He would give notice that he 
should move for the production of the 
Correspondence. 


THE DISPUTE WITH BRAZIL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to know, 
Whether the Government will lay on the 
table the case submitted to the King of 
the Belgians in regard to the difference 
with Brazil, and also a Copy of the award 
which his Majesty has made? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the award was only 
received yesterday. It would be printed 
at once, and laid on the table. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STIRLING said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
If he will state the steps which must be 
taken by the Universities of St. Andrews 
and Aberdeen, in order that candidates for 





direct commissions who have taken the 
degree of M.A. in these Universities may 
obtain the exemption from exainination 
under Clause 4 of the New Regulations, 
which his Royal Highness the Commander. 
in-Chief has been pleased to grant to can. 
didates who have taken similar degrees in 
the University of Edinburgh ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the Universities to which the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question referred, had 
only to make a formal and official applica. 
tion to the War Office, stating their case, 
in order to obtain the same privileges as 
the University of Edinburgh, and they 
would be granted. 


UNEMPLOYED UNMARRIED WOMEN IN 
THE COTTON DISTRICTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he has yet received the Return 
of the number of unemployed unmarried 
women in the Cotton Factory districts of 
Lancashire and Cheshire ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that the only way in which those persons 
were known was by seeking relief, and 
that relief was derived from two sources 
—one, the parishes; and the other, the 
Committees distributing voluntary relief. 
The only Returns which he (Mr. Villiers) 
could order would be from the parishes, 
but the only entry made in the parochial 
books was of unemployed women. ‘There 
was none with respect to occupation, 
With respect to the Relief Committees— 
and there were 170 local Committees—the 
sex of the recipients was not entered in 
their books. ‘The consequence was, that 
there would be great difficulty in getting 
the Return which the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired. He told the hon. Member on 4 
former occasion that he would ascertain 
whether there was any possibility of ob- 
taining that Return from the Voluntary 
Relief Committee ; and, having made in- 
quiries from the secretary, that gentle- 
man said he would try, but the secre- 
tary informed him that up to Monday last 
he had not been able to get the Return 
asked for. 


THE MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA 

TELEGRAPH CABLE.—QUESTION. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, If directions have been sent to the 
Admiral in the Mediterranean to station 4 
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‘gst Steamer between Benghazi and Alex- 
andria, as the Malta and Alexandria Cable 
has ceased working ? 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that the day before yesterday a 
telegram was received from the Com- 
mander in Chief in the Mediterranean to 
the effect that the cable between Benghazi 
and Alexandria had been broken, and that 
application had been made to him to sta- 
tion a steamer between those two points. 
The answer of the Admiralty was, that it 
would be highly inconvenient that a vessel 
should be appointed solely to carry tele- 

ms between Alexandria and Benghazi, 
a distance of between 300 and 400 miles. 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL.—COLONEL 
CRAWLEY’S CASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, subsequently to the Memoran- 
dum of the 18th of December, a second 
Memorandum or Letter embodying the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief on 
the Mhow Court Martial had not been 
issued; also, whether the proceedings 


alleged by Paymaster Smales to have 
taken place on his Court Martial were 
submitted to the Judge Advocate General 
in England for his opinion, and whether 


that opinion was obtained before the Pay- 
master was gazetted out of the service ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that in reply to the first part of the Ques- 
tion he had to state that no second me- 
morandum or letter embodying the opinion 
of the Commander-in-Chief on the Mhow 
Court Martial had been issued ; no public 
memorandum, at least. With regard to 
the second part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, its terms were so extremely 
vague and indefinite that he did not think 
he should be justified in giving any an- 
swer. The hon. Member did not state to 
what “ proceedings alleged by Paymaster 
Smales to have taken place” he referred. 

Mr. Conrnenam: The illegal proceed- 
ings.} The word “illegal,” it would be 
observed, was not upon the paper. If the 
hon. Gentleman wished to have a specific 
answer to his Question, he must be good 
enough to state what the illegal proceed- 
ings were to which he referred, and how 
these had been alleged by Paymaster 
Smales. 

Mz. BENTINCK said, he would beg to 
ask his noble Friend a question on the sub- 
ject. It might be in the recollection of 
the House that a few days before he had 
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asked his noble Friend if he was able to 
state whether there was any precedent for 
holding a Court Martial in this country 
upon proceedings which had taken place 
in India. His noble Friend said he was 
not aware of any precedent on the subject. 
He now wished to ask his noble Friend, 
whether he had in the interval discovered 
that any such precedent existed; and, if 
not, to state whether the proposed course 
of proceeding did not involve a reflection 
upon, if not an insult to, the officers of the 
Indian army ? 

Tue Marquess op HARTINGTON: I 
am not aware at the present moment that 
there is any precedent for the action taken 
by the Government in this case. I cer- 
tainly cannot state as a matter of fact, 
but I can give it as my opinion, that this 
course of proceeding will not involve 
either any reflection or any insult upon 
the Indian army. 

Sr DE LACY EVANS observed that 
the noble Lord had stated that no “ pub- 
lic”? memorandum subsequent to that of 
the 18th of December ‘‘ had been issued.” 
Was the House, then, to infer from that 
that possibly some communication or memo- 
randum not of a public character had been 
issued, which had not been produced ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Commander-in-Chief may have written 
privately to Sir Hugh Rose on this sub- 
ject; but, if so, the communication has 
been wholly of a private nature, and such 
as I am unable to produce. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
ask whether he was to understand that 
the noble Lord did not like the form of the 
question, or whether he declined to state 
whether the proceedings of the court mar- 
tial were submitted for his opinion to the 
Judge Advocate General ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that before he answered the question he 
must beg the hon. Member to state what 
the proevedings were to which he referred 
—either to state what was their purport, 
or describe where they were to be found. 

Cotone, NORTH said, that the ques- 
tion was not one of illegality. He begged 
to call the attention of his noble Friend to 
this, that two verdicts of these courts mar- 
tial had been published. [‘Order!’’] 
He would beg, then, to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. The case was a very 
serious one. He had sat upon a great 
many courts martial; and he wished to 
ask how it was possible, if the proposed 
court martial were held in England, to 
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bring over from India all the evidence 
which they ought to have before them. 
It was a positive reflection upon the of- 
ficers of the Indian service to suppose that 
there could not be found in India a suffi- 
cient number of officers whose honour could 
be depended upon to conduct the necessary 
inquiry fairly. It would be necessary to 
bring over Sir Hugh Rose and the other 
general officers concerned in the case. He 
did not know Colonel Crawley, but he 
must say, he thought the hon. Member for 
Brighton had behaved very unfairly to- 
wards that officer the other evening. The 
hon. Member for Brighton the other even- 
ing produced and read to the House— 

Mr SPEAKER said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member was out of order in referring 
to a past debate. 

Coroner NORTH: He would then 
merely state that there were two versions 
of the proceedings at the court martial on 
Paymaster Smales —one published at Poo- 
nah, the other from the Judge Advocate’s 
notes. He wished to know which of these 
versions was to be laid on the table. He 


hoped, in fairness to Colonel Crawley and 

all concerned, that the proper official pro- 

ceedings would be laid upon the table. 
Mr. HEADLAM said, that the original 


record of the proceedings was in his office, 
and he had no knowledge of any other 
copies. An official copy of that record 
would be laid on the table. 

Mr. CONINGHAM, in seconding the 
Motion for adjournment, said, he wished 
to observe, by way of exemplifying the sort 
of illegality of which Paymaster Smales 
complained, that when he was placed on 
his trial, his witnesses were impounded, 
and he was unable to have access to them 
for the purpose of preparing his defence. 
There were several instances, and he only 
mentioned that as one of them. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’’— 
(Colonel North.) 

Mr. DISRAELI: There is one point 
on which, I think, some explanations are 
due from the Government—I mean with 
regard to the expenses of this inquiry. I 
do not know whether Colonel Crawley is 
to be burdened with these expenses. But 
there is a more important consideration 
with regard to the administration of jus- 
tice than even these expenses—with re- 
gard to the country itself—which I think 
ought to be considered. When these wit- 
nesses are brought over to this country, 
they will be in the presence of each other, 


Colonel North 
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and of many other persons. Probably the 
Commander-in-Chief in India and other 
officers in command will be required, 
This will cause an amount of expenditure 
of which the House has at present no idea, 
I will not say that the trial will last as long 
as that of Warren Hastings, but it wil] 
last much longer than hon. Members sup. 
pose. This is a consideration which [ 
think ought not to be absent from the mind 
of the House. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: The Commander. 
in-Chief has directed that the inquiry shall 
take place in England. I apprehend, that 
if any officer is ordered home by the mili- 
tary authorities from any part of the world, 
he is considered to be on duty and receives 
his pay. 

Srr DE LACY EVANS said, he dif. 
fered altogether from the opinion, that if 
the court martial were held in England, it 
would be necessary to summon the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from India. All that Sir 
Hugh Rose and General Farrell did was 
to make a written communication on the 
subject of the court martial. The Com. 
mander-in-Chief was not one of the actors 
or witnesses, and he saw no valid reason 
for requiring his presence in this country, 
But he felt sure the country would not be 
satisfied unless the trial took place in Eng. 
land. Nor was any considerable expense, 
in his opinion, likely to be incurred. He 
humbly thought that the Government ought 
to commence the matter by ordering the 
regiment home. The regiment was alleged 
to be in a bad state, its term of service in 
India was nearly expired, and the only 
consideration was the expense, which need 
not be very great? 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he re 
gretted that the discussion had been raised 
in so incidental a way. It would be much 
better if hon. Members would give notice 
of such questions, so that the House might 
have an opportunity of expressing an opi- 
nion. He wished to know distinctly, whe- 
ther any communication had been ad- 
dressed by the Commander-in-Chief to Sit 
Hugh Rose through the Adjutant General, 
the purport of which was to qualify the 
memorandum that had been laid on the 
table of the House ? , 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the question 
before the House was more military than 
civil. The hon. and gallant Member (Sit 
De Lacy Evans) proposed that the regi 
ment in question should be ordered home 
for the purpose of carrying on the court 
martial. [“*No!”] Then, for what other 
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? What would be the consequence? 
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a Member of that House, who had served 


ju b - : 
ft would amount to a premium on mis- | in India, stated that it was not the custom 


conduct. 


A regiment would only have to | 


todo so. A great deal had been said by 


misconduct itself sufficiently to give occa- | the public press on the matter, but the 


sion for a court martial, and then it would 
expect to be immediately ordered home. 
That would be a remarkable way of con- 
ducting the affairs of the army. The hon. 
and gullant Member added that the people 
of this country would not be satisfied un- 
less the court martial were held in Eng- 
land. Now, as one of those who had the 
honour of a seat in that House as a repre- 
sentative of the people, he would express 


his belief that all that the people of this | 


country had a right to require, and all 
that they would ask, was that justice 
should be done on both sides. He ven- 
tured to think it would be impossible for 
justice to be done if a tribunal were to try 
in this country proceedings that had oc- 
curred in India. It was obviously neces- 
sary that a hundred witnesses should be 
ordered home, and it would be impossible 
to do justice to both sides. Notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the noble Lerd, 
it was quite impossible that a course which 

peared to be entirely without precedent 
should be adopted without offering a strong 
reflection, if not a positive insult, on the 
officers of the Indian army. 

Corosen DUNNE said, the 8th Regi- 
ment was the first to come home, but that 
only nine months would elapse between 
the return of the 8th Regiment and the 
Inniskillings. As the expense had been 
alluded to, he would remark, that if the 
Government would change the rota, and 
order home the Inniskillings instead of 
the 8th, there would be no difficulty in 
regard to expense. At the same time, that 
kind of interference with the discipline 
of the army was most prejudicial to the 
service. He knew that some of the sto- 
ries which had been circulated in regard 
tothe conduct of Colonel Crawley had been 
extremely exaggerated. The House had 
been told that Seregant Major Lilley was 
confined to one room, and that a sentry 
was put in his room. He believed that 
the sergeant major had a house of four 
rooms, and that the sentry was placed in 
the verandah, because in India sentries 
could not be placed in the sun. He 
thought that Paymaster Smales had been 
most properly dismissed the service for 
writing a most insubordinate letter. It 
was not the practice, he was informed, for 
commanding officers of regiments to muster 

regiments in India. An officer, now 
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House ought to yield, not to the public 
voice, but to the voice of justice. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask 
whether it would be necessary to examine 
any native witnesses before the court mar- 
tial; and, if so, whether any law existed 
which obliged them to come to this country 
for such a purpose against their will. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON was 
unable, without notice, to answer the 
question just addressed to him. It was 
impossible to say what course the court 
martial would take. If the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Bouverie) would put his 
notice on the paper, he would answer it 


, another day. He apprehended, however, 


that he should be compelled to repeat the 
answer which he had given on a previous 
day, that there was no public or official 
memorandum in existence on the subject 
except that which had been published. 
The hon. Member for Brighton had stated 
one portion of the proceedings taken against 
Paymaster Smales which he alleged was 
illegal. If, however, he was expected to 
answer questions of that kind, he must 
request hon. Members to state distinctly 
on the Notice Paper what they wished to 
know. In his opinion what had taken 
place showed the extreme inconvenience 
of discussing topics in this manner. There 
were very few evenings lately on which 
the hon. Member for Brighton had not 
placed some question on the Paper; and 
considering that he had given notice of his 
intention to bring the subject forward on 
the Motion for Supply, and that the Go- 
vernment had promised to lay the proceed- 
ings of the court martial on the table, he 
could not see what advantage could arise 
from these small incidental discussions. 

Mr. D. FORTESCUE said, that what 
he had stated was, that Sergeant Major 
Lilley was at first confined to his own 
quarters, where he had several apart- 
ments; but that when he was ordered 
under confinement, he was removed from 
his proper quarters to others, where he 
was confined to a single room. It was 
in the single room that the sentry was 
posted. On that point he spoke from 
the testimony of two eye- witnesses. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he much 
regretted that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had raised the question, as it was very 
inconvenient to discuss matters of the 
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kind pending the investigation that was 
to take place. He was one of those old 
officers who rejoiced very much at the 
course which the Government were going 
to take in bringing home the persons who 
were to give evidence. 
to take place in this country, otherwise 
public opinion would not be satisfied. 
Sometimes when out of England, and the 
army had not the advantage of the pre- 
sence of the Judge Advocate, everything 
was done in an irregular manner. But in 
this country, where that high officer was 
present, matters were properly and legally 
condueted. He was sure, if his hon. and 
learned Friend had been in India, the case 
would not now huve to be tried in Eng- 
land. But it was because the persons 
who were to conduct such proceedings 
abroad, and who might be very excellent 
officers, were not acquainted with the law, 
that the irregularities which were com- 
plained of occurred. While he agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) that the trial ought to take 
— in England, he did not agree with 

im that the regiment ought to be brought 
home. No doubt, Colonel Crawley and 
other officers, and even Sir Hugh Rose, the 
Commander in Chief, if considered neces- 
sary witnesses, would be ordered home. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
should be sorry the discussion should close 
without noticing a remark which fell 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had just sat down. [If it were true that 
it would be impossible that a court- 
martial— [Sir Freperic Sura : I did not 
say impossible |—well, if it were probable 
that a court martial could take place in 
India without a reasonable prospect of 
justice being done, might not public 
opinion call imperatively many times a 
year for the transfer from India to this 
country of persons whose evidence might 
be considered necessary? It might be 
that the habits and mode of life inci- 
dental to service in India might generate 
scandals and serious inconveniences which 
did not often occur in England; but the 
House would establish a very dangerous 
precedent if it tacitly assented to such a 
doctrine as that such cases should be 
brought home in order that publie opinion 
might be brought to bear upon them. But 
the House would do no such thing. That 
House and the country had confidence in 
the honour of courts martial, and believed 
they would do justice. 

Question put, and negatived, 


Sir Frederic Smith 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question P 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. HORSMAN said, he wished to eal] 
the attention of the House to the delay in 
the presentation of the Papers on the Af- 
fairs of Poland, addressed for on the 15th 
of May ; and to put a Question to the First 
Minister of the Crown as to the probable 
time of receiving and communieating to 
Parliament the Russian reply to the last 
proposals of the Three Powers? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was extremely 
sorry those papers had not been produced, 
but the delay was entirely owing to 
strong pressure of business in the Govern- 
ment printing office. They were in type, 
however, and in a very short time would 
be laid upon the table. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the House 
had been told the other night that the 
notes of the three Powers had been sent 
to Russia, and the House was led to be- 
lieve that they would be received and pro- 
bably answered by the Russian Govern- 
ment at the same time. Since then he 
saw ina paragraph in The Times of the 
previous day the following telegram from 
St. Petersburg :— 

“ St. Petersburg, June 23, 

“The English and French Notes upon the 
Polish question arrived here yesterday. 

“The Austrian Note on the same subject is not 

expected until Friday next.” 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment were aware of that paragraph; whe- 
ther they could etate what was the cause 
of the delay in the receipt of the Austrian 
note; and further, whether, as the Aus- 
trian note was not expected to be delivered 
until four days later than the French and 
Enlish notes, and might not be replied to 
until four days later, such a ciscumstance 
would at all retard the communieation 
to Parliament of the Russian answer to 
the English note? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he did 
not know on what authority the statement 
rested to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred. The note of the English 
Government was sent off on Wednesday, 
last week, and he believed that the French 
note was sent on the same day. The Go- 
vernment also understood that the despateh 
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of the Austrian Government was sent off 
and received at the same time with the 
English and French notes, and it was not 
likely that there was an interval of four 
days before its arrival. He could give no 
assurance as to when the answer to the 
English note would be laid before the 
House until that answer was received. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that with re- 
ference to the recent statement of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government that 
certain propositions had been submitted 
to the Russian Government, he wished to 
inquire when the paper containing those 
propositions would be laid on the table. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, he under- 
stood his noble Friend to have said, that 
when the answer of the Russian Govern- 
ment was received, that paper would be 
laid before Parliament. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY read the 
following paragraph from the French paper, 
the Constituttonnel :-— 

“Tt should be understood, that as the question 
is a European one, it must be resolved by the 
common action of Europe. Should the assertion 
above alluded to mean that England, if, by some 
mischance, and against all probability, the inter- 
vention of the three Cabinets should remain with- 
out result, would refuse to proceed further, even 
if the two other Powers were prepared to march 
with her, then we must lower the praises given to 
a false enthusiasm, the consequence of which was 
to drive the unfortunate Poles to certain death,” 


The article concluded as follows :— 

“ We are convinced that England will dispel ail 
@quivocatien. Her honour and the interests of 
Europe and humanity demand it.” 

He wished to know, whether this country 
was to go on drifting into war? 


EXHIBITION OF THE WELLINGTON 
FUNERAL CAR AT ST. PAUL'S. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, or some 
other Member of the Government, to ex- 
plain the circumstances under which the 
“ Wellington Funeral Car,” with wicker- 
work horses, trappings, &c., is exhibited 
tothe public at 6d. a head by the vergers 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He had no desire 
to make any complaint, either against the 
right hon. Gentleman, or the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Puul’s, or the vergers, who 
he believed received no regular emolument ; 
but he was anxious to know why the Fu- 
neral car, which cost the country £13,000, 
was handed over to the Church, and why 
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the vergers were allowed to charge 6d. a 
head for permission to see it. During the 
Exhibition he understood that the vergers 
made from £120 to £150 a week by 


showing the car, part of which was to 


be appropriated to the decoration of the 
Cathedral by the Dean and Chapter. 
Through the Keclesiastical Commission- 
ers a large sum of money had been given 
to St. Paul’s, and a portion of it could 
be properly applied to the payment of any 
expenses arising from the exhibition, 
which, in his humble judgment, was quite 


| unsuited to a church, though it might be 








suited to Chelsea Hospital. He hoped, as 
the subject had been brought under the 
consideration of the Government, they would 
remove the car, because its exhibition on 
such terms was rather a scandal. The 
same thing had been once done in West- 
minster Abbey. He recollected, when he 
was at Westminster School, that there was 
an exhibition of wax-works in Westminster 
Abbey, but the Dean and Chapter after- 
wards shut up the exhibition, and he hoped 
the same thing would be done with regard 
to the exhibition of the car at St. Paul’s. 

Mr. COWPER believed that for a very 
long time the vergers had been in the 
habit of receiving payment for admitting 
and conducting persons below the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s into what was called the 
erypt. He did not mean to express any 
opinion as to whether the Dean and Chap- 
ter were right or not in authorizing the 
vergers to receive 6d. a head for persons 
going into the crypt. He understood the 
hon. Member to complain that some pro- 
perty belonging to the public had been 
placed in the crypt, and that money was 
exacted from those who saw it; but he, 
on the contrary, thought that the Govern- 
ment had reason to be obliged to the Dean 
and Chapter for having allowed the car to 
be placed in the crypt, where, in connection 
with the tombs of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Nelson, it was an object of much 
interest to the public. They had no cause 
to complain that the Dean and Chapter 
had maintained the ordinary regulations 
in respect to the crypt after the admission 
of the car in it which existed before. The 
hon. Member should remember that there 
were other attractions besides the car to 
induce the public to visit the crypt, and 
that no additional sum was charged for 
the car. The reason for levying a sum of 
money was, that it was necessary that the 
visitors who penetrated those dark subter- 
ranean passages should be accompanied by 
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vergers. These guides, must, of course, 
be paid for their services; and as the out- 
lay could not be thrown on the public 
purse, and as there were no Cathedral 
funds for the purpose, it was deemed fair 
and reasonable that those who availed 
themselves of the privilege of exploring 
the crypt should bear whatever expense 
was thereby incurred. His hon. Friend 
had taken the opportunity of criticising 
the car. He would not, however, enter 
upon that controversy. Some thought the 
ear was a work of decorative art, very cre- 
ditable to its designers, while others took 
a different view. However, that might 
be, it wascertain that, like all other relies 
of one of the greatest of English heroes, 
it possessed much interest for the public, 
who flocked to see it whenever it was ex- 
hibited. 
at Marlborough House, in which the car 
was originally placed after the funeral, 
was no longer available, no place seemed 
more appropriate and fitting for its recep- 
tion than the subterranean vaulted chamber 
in immediate contiguity to the tomb of 
the Duke of Wellington in St. Puaul’s. 
Not merely the car itself, but a large quan- 
tity of trappings, banners, and other fur- 
niture used at the lying in state were also 
deposited there, and gave a very good idea 
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Paul’s, with the trappings, flags, and other 
things which made up the raree show, at 
6d. a head, on the interest of which the 
right hon. Gentleman had expatiated 9 
enthusiastically. It was debasing the 
taste of the country to exhibit such arti. 
cles. The whole affair was perfectly 
ridiculous. The right hon. Gentleman, 
while he was about it, might as well get 
a hurdy-gurdy and play it to the public 
who flocked to see the car. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman in his 
official uniform would draw immensely, 
If such absurdities were perpetrated, at 
least, it ought not to be in the name of 
science and art. He wished that the ex- 
planation which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given them in mumbling tones had 
been more explicit, and that he had told 
where the wicker-work horses were to be 
seen. 


ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Genera PEEL said, he rose to calt 
attention to the account recently presented 
to Parliament, ‘‘ of the Receipt and Ex- 
penditure for Army and Militia Services 
for the year ended 31st March 1862,” 
and to the excess of expenditure on Vote 
2, and the reasons assigned for it; to in- 


of the general decorations of the funeral | quire whether this expenditure includes the 


pageant. Some of the trappings and other 
articles which were of less importance 


Native Indian Troops employed in Chins 
during that year; and, if not, to ask in 


were disposed of, and the proceeds handed | what account and in what shape that ex- 
over to the Wellington College. The fee | penditure is brought under the notice of 
demanded was for admission to see the | Parliament; and to ask whether the pay- 
whole erypt, and there did not appear any | ment of those Troops during the present 
necessity for placing one portion of it| year is a matter of account between the 
under a different arrangement from the | Indian Government and the War Depart 


other. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he was 
very glad his hon. Friend opposite had 
called attention to the matter, for the an- 
swer which his question had elicited really 
showed to what depths “ poor science and 
art” had fallen in this country. 
answer spoke the true genius of the Bromp- 
ton boilers. He did not know whether 
this exhibition of the car, and what the 
right hon. Gentleman had very properly 
termed “ other articles of furniture,” in- 
cluded the celebrated wicker-work horses 
which the right hon. Gentleman had sedu- 
lously excluded from his explanation. He 
had been under the impression that that 
hideous article of upholstery called the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral car had long ago 
been sold off as old furniture; but now 
it turned up actually in the erypt of St. 


Mr. Cowper 


In that | 





ment, or the Indian Government and the 
Treasury? His object in directing atten- 
tion to the subject was to show the total 
want of control on the part of the House 
of Commons over the expenditure of the 
country. Under the present system the 
House did not, in point of fact, receive any 
authentic information as to the prospective 
outlay. The Ministers who were respon- 
sible for the different Departments brought 
forward the Estimates for the coming year; 
and if by any adroit arrangement of the 
figures, they could show an apparent dimi- 
nution as compared with the preceding 
year, they claimed great credit to the Go- 
vernment for economy. Being perfectly 
aware that the Estimates could not be 
brought to the test of actual results until 
a considerable period had elapsed—in the 
case of the Army Estimates about two 
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ears and a half—the Ministers of course 
bad no hesitation in giving a bold denial 
to any criticism on the correctness of the 
Estimates. When the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), some time 
back, complained that the functions of the 
Committee of Supply were a mere farce, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment replied that the reason for the paucity 
of objections was, that the Estimates were 
framed with great care, the money laid 
out in the most economical manner, and 
such full and satisfactory explanations 
were asked for and given that no un- 
reasonable Vote could be passed. How 
far that was true hon. Members could 
judge when they had heard his state- 
ment. In 1861, when the Army Es- 
Estimates were brought forward, he en- 
deavoured to show that the apparent 
reduction of £180,000 in the Votes for 
the Army and Militia was a perfect fallacy. 
He pointed out that it was produced, in 
the first instance, by the Vote for fortifica- 
tions being provided for by a loan, and also 
by an insufficient sum being provided for 
the pay and allowances of the troops. 
There was then in. India a much larger 
number of men than was required, and it 
was almost certain that the Indian Go- 
vernment would not continue to pay for 


them during the whole year, but would 
return some of them on their hands. 
Again, there was no estimate of the nnm- 


ber of Indian troops in China. The Un- 
der Secretary, however, stated that the 
Secretary of State had paid the deepest 
attention to the subject, that the Estimates 
were quite right, and that he (General 
Peel) was quite wrong. Now the accounts 
were produced. He found that on Vote 
No, 2 alone there was an excess of 
expenditure of £361,000, and that ex- 
cess was accounted for in the Return on 
precisely the same grounds as he had him- 
self pointed out to the House. The regi- 
mental charges comprised in that excess, 
amounting to £311,000, arose from the 
return home from India of the Ist battery, 
13th brigade of the Royal Artillery, and 
the 64th and 73rd Regiments, and the 
employment of certain other batteries of 
Artillery in China, for the subsistence of 


which Parliament made no provision ; from | 


the increased charge for good-conduct pay, 
the result of the operation of the Royal 


Warrant, dated 1st March 1860; from the | 


continuance of batta and Indian allowances 
to the troops serving in China; and from 
the saving on the pay of men wanting to 
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complete the establishments. If it had 
not been for the Votes of Credit for China, 
the attention of the House would have 
been called to the subject long ago. There 
had been three Votes of Credit. The first 
and second had been restricted by Act of 
Parliament to the expenditure of the finan- 
cial year for which they were granted ; but, 
unfortunately, that restriction had not been 
extended to the third Vote, and, conse- 
quently, the Government had been able to 
spend money without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. It appeared, from a Return for which 
he had himself moved in the present Ses- 
sion, that of these Votes of Credit there still 
remained in the Exchequer upwards of 
£500,000. He had asked in the simpli- 
city what the Government intended to do 
with that sum, and was told in reply 
that in reality there was no money in 
the Exchequer, but simply an authority 
to spend so much without application to 
Parliament. Surely, however, the time had 
elapsed for these Votes of Credit. The 
House had been assured that the war with 
China was over, that five regiments had 
been brought home from China, and that 
a still further reduction would take place. 
That was neither the time nor the place 
to go into details and figures, but he wish- 
ed to know whether any Member of the 
Government, or anybody else, could point 
to a Paper or Return, showing the num- 
ber of Indian troops employed in China 
from 1858 up to the present moment, their 
charge, and how they had been paid. He 
had sought in vain for any such Return. 
Surely the House had a right to know 
how these Indian troops had been paid. 
Perhaps they had been paid in a lump 
sum out of the Votes of Credit without the 
knowledge of Parliament; but, in that case, 
he need hardly say, there was an end to 
the control of that House over the expen- 
diture. The last question he had to ask 
was, whether the Indian troops were to be 
paid that year by a direct account between 
the Indian Government and the War 
Office, or by an account between the Indian 
Government and the Treasury. If the 
troops were to be paid by the Indian Go- 
vernment, the account could not be render- 
ed within the financial year, and the same 
results would follow as before. He ob- 
served, in the paper before him, that there 
were certain savings which might be used 
to meet excesses of expenditure; that was 
to say, the Government might spend a fur- 
ther sum of money without the authority 
of the House. ‘The so-called savings were 
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mainly on the Vote for Stores, and had 
been effected by the non-completion with- 
in the financial year of the contracts for 
guns, which, however, would have to be 
paid for next year. 

Coronet SYKES said, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in answering a question he 
had put to him that night, had said that 
half a million of dollars of Chinese com- 
pensation money which was in the Trea- 
sury in 1846 had been expended, he sup- 
posed, on the war in China. He (Colonel 
Sykes) wished to know how, when, and 
where it had been expended ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, his right hon. 
and gallant Friend justly complained of the 
want of control of the House over the ex- 
penditure of the country, and in the course 
of his observations he adverted to a former 
discussion which had taken place on the 
subject, in the course of which he (Mr. 
Bentinck) had applied the word “ farce” 
to the voting of the Estimates. He was 
not prepared to contend that “‘ farce” was 
a strictly parliamentary word, but having 
used it he was prepared to abide by it. 
Indeed, there could be no broader farce 
than for a deliberative assembly to under- 
take to perform a most important duty 
without the slightest intention of going 
through with it. His right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had given a case of what he 
considered to be a want of control over 
the expenditure, and he ascribed it to 
the manner in which the Estimates were 
framed and brought forward. But, with- 
out disputing that view of the case, he (Mr. 
Bentinck) was inclined to think there was 
another and far more powerful cause of 
the evil and grievance complained of. The 
real reason why the discussion of the Esti- 
mates was nothing but a farce arose from 
the fact that the House, when in Com- 
mittee upon the Estimates, were never 
willing to deal with any matter brought 
before them upon general principles. 
Everything was pre-arranged, certain 
crotchets were put forward by individual 
Members, and there was a total absence of 
any independent action in the House. This 
arose from the desire of the occupants of 
the two front benches to check all inde- 
pendent action. The result was that they 
were able to force through the House Esti- 
mates of the most objectionable character. 
In making these remarks, he did not apply 
them more to one side of the House than 
to the other. The holders of office and 
the expectants of office were alike interest- 
ed in keeping up the state of things to 

General Peel 
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which he referred. His right hon, and 
gallant Friend the Member for Hunting. 
don (General Peel) was personally exempt 
from the charge, and, no doubt, wanted 
everything connected with the Estimates 
to be treated in the clearest and most 
straightforward manner, but he must pay 
the usual penalty attached to the keeping 
of bad company; and so long as he con. 
tinued to sit on the front opposite beneh, 
he must share with others the blame due 
to those who were responsible for the ab 
sence of independent action. Until the 
independent action of the House could be 
roused—until hon. Members ceased to be 
mere party hacks, hounded into the lobby, 
right or left,as the case might be--until hon, 
Members resumed their rightful position 
of free and independent representatives of 
the people, the system complained of would 
continue to prevail. The House had lately 
witnessed an attempt to exercise independ- 
ent action in defiance of an arrangement 
which had been come to between the 
House and the noble Viscount, the leader 
of the House, whose absence they so much 
regretted. He (Mr. Bentinck) confessed 
he did not think this a happy mode of ex- 
ercising independence; but if he might 
venture to hope that it was a premonitory 
symptom of a more independent course of 
action in the House, he should rejoice at 
what had occurred, for he did not think 
that any one would venture to argue that 
it was a creditable position for the repre 
sentatives of a great country that they 
should, when the most important of all 
their duties was to be exercised by them, 
degenerate into a mere set of what he had 
justly termed party hacks, without inde- 
pendent action or will, and without zeal 
or energy to deliberate, or to defend the 
pockets of their constitutents. He trusted 
that what had fallen from his right hon. 
and gallant Friend, with the advantage of 
his great influence in the House, would be 
a warning to the House not to pursue the 
discreditable course which had been fol- 
lowed in voting the army Estimates, but 
that it would lead a large number of Mem- 
bers to exercise an independent control 
over those Estimates. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
wished to know to what extent Parliament 
had any control over the government of 
India. The Government had lately sub- 
stituted for the Indian navy that of Great 
Britain, and he should like to know how 
far they intended to proceed in that course, 
because he, for one, protested against the 
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maintenance in India of armies and navies 
without the authority of Parliament. 

Mz T. G. BARING said, he would re- 
mind the hon. Baronet that this year, for 
the first time, the whole expenditure for 
the depots of the Indian army in this 
country had been included in the Esti- 
mates; and also that no money could be 

nt upon the navy which had not been 
voted by that House. Against the remarks 
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' quent occasions he repeated that statement- 


He had now said that the accounts corro- 
borated that assertion, and showed that 
£360,000 had been expended in excess of 
Vote 2 for the pay and allowance of the 
army, and he had implied rather than 
stated that that excess had been covered 
in some mysterious manner by the Vote of 


| Credit for the expenses of the Chinese war. 


There was no doubt there was that excess 


of the hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) it did not become him to de- 
fend either the front bench opposite or 
the independent Members upon whom the 
hon. Gentleman reflected when he called 
the discussion of Estimates a farce. 
But he remembered that when on one 
occasion he brought forward the Estimates 
for the War Department, he was subjected 
to a very rigid and painful examination 


/upon Vote No. 2, that the main part of it 
| was caused by the operations in China, 
|and that it had been met to that extent 
| out of the Vote of Credit. There had been 
no secret or mystification about the mat- 
|ter. On several occasions he had stated, 
in answer to questions put by the gallant 
|General, that neither the Staff in China 
| nor the troops which were retained in that 
,country in excess of the ordinary esta- 
upon all points, and that so far were inde- | blishment were included in the Estimates 
ndent Members from exhibiting any which he moved in 1861. The House 
indifference that they showed a disposition | must not, however, suppose that any 
to ask questions and call for explunations money had been appropriated from the 
upon every matter that was involved in | Vote of Credit otherwise than fairly and 
the Estimates. He also remembered that | honestly, under the authority of Parlia- 
in the course of the discussion they had one ‘ment, because the Appropriation Act of 
or two very close divisions, proving that | 1861 contained the following clause :— 
hon. Members were not so ready to follow | “Out of all or any of the aids or supplies 
the Government into the lobby as the hon. | aforesaid, there shall or may be used and applied 
Member for West Norfolk seemed to sup- jany sum or sums of money not exceeding 


0 é 
pose. He would suggest to that hon. Gen- £1,000,000 to defray the expenses consequent on 


rience to bear upon the discussion, rather 


| the naval and military operations in China be~ 


tleman that he should himself study the | 
Estimates, and bring his ability and expe- | 
, Therefore there was a clear and distinct 


yond the ordinary grants for the army and navy 
services,” 


than, after they were passed, try to bring | power to pay the expenses which he had 
the House of Commons into discredit with | always told the House were so to be paid. 
the country—a discredit which, from his | A list of those expenses was given at page 
experience, he could assert that it did not | 2 of the “ Account of Receipts and Ex- 
deserve to have cast upon it. The attack | penditure,” and the total amount applica- 
upon the leaders of the hon. Gentleman, | ble to Vote 2 was £215,637. Therefore, 
if he might presume to call them his | the House would see that the main part 


leaders, had been answered by the course | 


which the right hon. and gallant Officer 
(General Peel) had pursued. He had 
never scrupled to comment upon the Esti- 
mates, or, what was still more valuable, 
upon the accounts which were afterwards 
presented to the House. With the remarks 
which the right hon. and gallant Officer 
had made upon the accounts for the year 
1861, in which he had the honour to 
move the Estimates, he could only concur 
so far as most cordially to admit that 
he had no right to complain of the course 
which was taken when those Estimates 
were submitted to the House. The gallant 
General said upon that occasion that the 





of the apparent excess upon Vote 2 was 
not in reality an excess at all, because 
it was expenditure which was foreseen, 
and for which provision was made in a 
Vote of Credit distinct from the Estimates 
of the year. He did not mean to say that 
the Estimates for 1861 were completely 


; accurate, but they were, as had been shown 


by the accounts, more accurate than any 
which had been presented within the few 
years preceding, including those of the gal- 
lant General himself. He himself had 
nothing to do with their preparation, hav- 
ing gone to the War Department only a 
few weeks before they were laid upon the 
table. He was therefore a fair judge in 


Vote for men would not be sufficient to | the matter; and it was due to the reputa- 
cover the expenditure. On several subse- | tion of Lord Herbert to say that no Secre- 
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tary of State for War had ever introduced 
more improvements into the mode of pre- 
paring Estimates. Up to the autumn of 
1860, the Estimates and the accounts were 
prepared in separate departments. It was 
evident that such a system must have led 
to great inaccuracies in the Estimates. 
That system was altered by Lord Herbert ; 
the preparation of the Estimates was trans- 
ferred to the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment; Mr. Whiffin, one of the assistant 
Accountants General—a very able officer 
—was engaged upon them, and they were 
made unusually accurate. The general 
result was, that including the supple- 
mental Estimate, there was a saving of 
£217,430, which was restored to the Ex- 
chequer. To return for a moment to the 
question of men. The right hon. and gal- 
lant General knew that his whole argu- 
ment depended upon the number of the 
regimental establishments. The regimental 
pay and allowances in the detailed account 
are separated from the rest of Vote No. 2. 
Taking regimental pay and allowances 
alone, there was inserted in the Estimates 
of 1861-2 the sum of £4,212,644 from 
which was to be deducted £127,597, for 
the pay of men ‘‘ wanting to complete the 
establishment,” leaving a total sum of 
£4,085,047 voted for regimental pay and 
allowances. The expenditure for regi- 
mental pay andallowances was £4, 247,211, 
and contrasting this with the amount pro- 
vided, an excess of £162,164 was shown. 
From that excess must be deducted the pay 
and allowances of the troops in excess of the 
establishment in China, which was pro- 
vided for out of the Vote of Credit. That 
amounted, according to the best calcula- 
tion he had been able to make, to £80,000, 
and left an excess, consequently, of £82,164. 
He was quite prepared to admit to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the expenditure for 
regimental pay and allowances, as compar- 
ed with the Estimates, showed an excess of 
£80,000 ; but that amount was certainly 
not considerable out of a total Estimate of 
more than £4,000,000. The excess was 
accounted for in part by the unexpected 
return to this country of two regiments, 
which were sent home by the Indian Go- 
vernment early in the financial year, with- 
out notice, thereby disarranging all pre- 
vious calculations. Recruiting was imme- 
diately stopped, in order that the number 
of men in the army might not rise above 
the proper limits; and that stoppage con- 
tinued till the month of November 1862. 
In order to give the House an idea of the 


Mr. T. G. Baring 
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effect of stopping recruiting, he might 
state, that the number of recruits for in. 
fantry and cavalry of the line raised 

to November in the year 1860-1, was 
13,600; while in the year 1861-2 the 
recruits raised during the same months 
were only 1,730. Had the stoppage of 
recruiting continued, he asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that under ordi 
circumstances the army would have been 
brought down to very nearly the average 
for which provision was made in the Vote, 
and thus there would have been no excess 
whatever. But it became necessary to 
reinforce the troops in Canada, and accord. 
ingly recruiting was allowed again to 
ceed during the month of November. He 
did not think the sum of £6,000 taken in 
the Supplemental Estimate was quite suf- 
ficient to meet that addition to the army. 
He felt diffident in placing his own state- 
ments in opposition to those of so 
high an authority as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, but he would read to 
the House an opinion expressed by the 
lamented Statesman who last filled the 
post of War Minister; and the House 
would feel confident that it was not a 
statement put forward to meet a difficulty 
or to make a point, but uttered because 
at the time he made it the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was convinced of its truth. Sir 
George Lewis, speaking on February 17, 
1862, said— 

“The number of men was in excess of the Vote 
during the earlier months of the year, and there- 
fore it became necessary for the Department to 
take steps for reducing it, in order that the num- 
ber should be short of the Vote in the latter part 
of the year, and in that manner that a balance 
might be established. Accordingly, the recruit 
ing of men was stopped in the summer, and the 
number was allowed to fall below the establish- 
ment.” [3 Hansard, elxv. 404.] 


On the 3rd of March in the same year Sir 
George Lewis again said— 

“It so happened that the alarm of war super 
vened, and from this cause the number voted for 
the whole year might to some extent have been 
exceeded. If the calculations had not been de 
feated by that accident the numbers voted by 
Partiament would have been strictly complied 
with.” [3 Hansard, clxv. 974] 

That was a statement which he ventured 
to think fully equal in authority to that 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
Estimates impugned were more accurate 
than any which in recent years had been 
laid upon the table. So far from there 
having been any mystification in respect 
to the Vote of Credit, the increased ex: 
penditure in connection with the Chins 
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war was distinctly within the cognizance 
of Parliament, and covered by a clause in 
the Appropriation Act. It was impossible, 
st the time, to foresee that security and 
confidence would be re-established in In- 
dia so soon after the mutiny, that the 
Indian Government, without informing 
the Government at Home, should feel 
itself at liberty to send home two regi- 
ments more than had been estimated for. 
He need hardly say, that when Estimates 
were brought forward, it was impossible to 
tell precisely how many men there would 
be during every portion of the course of 
the whole year. Regiments returned 
sooner or later than was expected, and all 
that could be done was to obtain the near- 
est possible average. When the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was Secretary for War, 
he by no means observed ‘that stringent 
accuracy with regard to numbers which 
he required from the present Government. 
He did not complain of that, for there had 
been changes in the system, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had not the same oppor 
tunities as those now charged with the 
preparation of the Estimates and the con- 
trol of the expenditure. 

Gevexat PEEL said, that during the 
whole year he never exceeded the pre- 
seribed number by a hundred men. 

Mx. T. G. BARING challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to deny that at one time 
the numbers were at least five thousand 
above the vote which was taken. In that 
computation, of course, he’ included the 
embodied militia.” The House would un- 
derstand that the remarks which he had 
offered were not in defence of any Esti- 
mates he himself had prepared; no blame 
attached to himself in the matter. But 
he felt bound to say, in defence of those 
who had been charged with the conduct of 
the Department, that he did not think the 
strictures of the right hon. Gentleman were 
at all borne out by the facts of the case. 
_Mr PEEL said, he did not agree with his 
right hon. and gallant Relative that the ac- 
counts of the military expenditure for 1861- 
62—considering that it was a year of war 
and the termination of a war—were al- 
together unsatisfactory. The sum spent 
exceeded the sum voted by about £260,000. 
But £270,000 of the expenditure of the 
year was directly traceable to the China 
war, and was therefore properly charge- 
able on the Vote of Credit taken in that 
very year. His hon. and gallant relative 
would hardly contend that it was in con- 
templation to include the whole expenses 
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of the China war in the Estimates for 1861- 
62. 

Geyerat PEEL observed, that the war 
was over when the Estimates were framed. 

Mr. PEEL said, the sum of one million 
was expressly taken for the purpose of 
meeting the expenses of the China war. 
The question put by his hon. and gallant 
Relative whether the excess of expenditure 
on Vote 2 included: the cost of the native 
Indian troops employed in China, he must 
answer in the negative. It was impossible 
when the Estimates were presented to form 
any probable conjecture as to the cost of 
the Indian native troops. . Those troops 
were paid by the officers of the Indian 
Government, as would appear in the ex- 
penditure of the year when the aecounts 
were ready. The only reason why a de- 
tailed statement had not been laid before 
Parliament was that an examination of the 
accounts for 1861-2 had not yet been 
completed. The money for the payment 
of the Indian troops was obtained from the 
Treasury chest in China. The Estimate 
for the native Indian troops was this year 
included in the Army Estimates; and, al- 
though the money was expended by the 
officers of the Indian Government yet the 
accounts would be presented to Parliament. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend had done good service in bringing 
the question before the House. It was 
important to find out how money voted 
was disposed of, and that could only be 
done by referring to the accounts, which 
were not produced until nearly two years 
after the money had been expended. He 
could not quite concur in the laudation 
the hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. Baring) 
had passed on those accounts; he found 
that there were blots in them; and he 
hoped that the House would be shy of 
voting money on credit, except under 
special cireumstances, and then only for a 
limited period of time. They learned from 
the statement of the hon. Under Secretary 
that there was a discrepancy of £80,000 
in the accounts, and he believed it was 
more. He should like te know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
matter was not so far altered that any ex- 
cess of expenditure must be brought be- 
fore the House in the shape of a separate 
estimate. He believed it was not in the 
power of a Department, except for a limited 
period of time, to take money from one 
Vote and expend it on another. If the 
case in question had occurred this year, 
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he believed that under the change in the 
Appropriation Act it must have been 
brought before the House. He remem- 
bered perfectly well, that when the Esti- 
mates for 1861-2 were brought forward, 
a distinct allegation was made by his hon. 
and gallant Friend that the amount was 
not sufficient; and the Government had 
incurred a heavy responsibility in contend- 
ing that the Vote was sufficient, when it 
was palpably clear, as events had proved, 
that it had not. In the detailed accounts 
there appeared payments that were not in 
the Estimates, and that was a most im- 
portant matter. He should like to know 
by what authority £13,000 or £14,000 
had been paid on account of the German 
settlers at the Cape. There was not a 
single atom of information relating to it in 
the Estimates, nor was there a Vote taken 
for it. It was a grave and serious matter 
when the chief of such an important de- 
partment as the War Department had no 
seat in that House. What right had the 
War Office to spend the money without the 
authority of the House? Any attempt on 
the part of the War Office to spend army 
grants on civil purposes struck at the prin- 
ciple of the power of the House. He hoped 
that when such occasions arose, some severe 
censure would be passed by the House on 
those connected with the War Office, who 
ventured to exercise an authority so 
dangerous to every recognised constitu- 
tional principle. He, for one, was glad his 
right hon. and gallant Friend had brought 
the matter before the House, because it 
had been shown that Votes passed for one 
purpose were still applied to another. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the House ought to be 
thankful to any hon. Gentleman who un- 
dertook the irksome task of challenging 
matters of account. He thought, how- 
ever, that the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon had taken rather a 
gloomy view of the subject, when he 
omitted to refer to the means which the 
House possessed of improving its control 
over the expenditure. He could assure 
the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) of 
that which was matter of notoriety, that 
the Government had no longer any autho- 
rity to sanction the transfer of a sum of 
money from one Vote for the purpose of 
meeting an excess in another direction. 
The demands of the public service were 
so vast and extensive that it was impos- 
sible the exact sum required in each case 
should always be demanded. There was, 
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however, a temptation in every Department 
to call for large sums for Mane Ao that were 
popular, and small sums for others that 
were not popular; and it was therefor 
desirable that the attention of the Hous 
should be directed de novo to any transfer, 
and excesses of the kind when they o¢. 
curred. The Treasury could provisionally 
give their sanction to such transfer, but g 
distinct application must be made to the 
House, and without a distinct Vote of the 
House no such transfer could be allowed, 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, before the con. 
versation terminates, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to recall to the memory of the House 
the exact position which my right hon, 
and gallant Friend has taken on this sub- 
ject. What he wanted was that the au- 
dited accounts for 1861-2 should be laid 
on the tuble, in order that it might be seen 
whether he was justified in the criticism 
he made on the Estimates of 1861, the jus- 
tice of that criticism having been flatly 
denied or impugned by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and I think my right hon 
Friend has entirely succeeded in his object, 
I do not at all deny the truth of the state. 
ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and it is very satisfactory to the 
House that such alterations have been 
made in the manner of conducting the 
financial affairs of the country, but that 
is no answer to the point urged by my 
right hon. and gallant Friend. In fact, 
the hon. Under Secretary has admitted 
that there has been an excess, and he has 
alleged that there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances; but those circumstances have 
really no weight in this instance, because 
all those points were anticipated by my 
right hon. and gallant Friend at the 
time, but were not acknowledged by the 
Under Secretary. For instance, the hon 
Gentleman says the excess is not so great 
as it has been stated to be, and he reduces 
the excess by making a deduction for the 
extraordinary expenditure incurred in the 
return of regiments from India; but my 
right hon. and gallant Friend pressed o 
the Government and the House at the 
time the Estimates were under considera 
tion that a proper allowance had not been 
made for the inevitable return of these 
regiments and he was contradicted. Well, 
but, says the Under Secretary, we have 
done nothing with the Vote of Credit for 
China which we were not justified m 
doing under the provisions of the old Ap- 
propriation Act. No one for a moment 
pretended that the Government would deal 
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with a Vote of Credit except in a legal and 
constitutional manner, but that is not the 

int which was urged at the time by my 
right hon. Friend. He called upon the 
Government and the House to consider 
that there were inevitable expenses which 
must be incurred on account of the pro- 
ceedings in China, and what was the 
answer of the Government? It was, 
“Qh, no, nothing at all of the kind; the 
war in China is concluded.” To-night 
also the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has reminded the House of the re- 
marks he made at the commencement of 
1861 upon the question of men, and the 
Under Secretary has questioned the accu- 
mney of that statement. The Under Se- 
eretary says that— 

“The right hon. and gallant Member antici- 

pated that there would be an excess of the num- 
bers voted, and he founded his statement on the 
roll of numbers on the Ist of February last.” 
That was exactly what my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend did two years ago—he antici- 
pated an excess. Now, let the House ob- 
serve the answer of the Government at 
the time. I read it, that the Under Se- 
cretary may not suppose I am colouring a 
statement. Mr. T. Baring could assure 
the Committee that— 

“The subject had received the careful conside- 

ration of Lord Herbert and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and no difficulty was anticipated in so regu- 
lating the numbers as to bring them within those 
for which provision had been made.” [8 Hansard 
elxi. 1999.) 
Tonight my right hon. and gallant 
Friend has shown that the criticisms he 
made in 1861, the accounts being now au- 
dited and laid on the table, were sound 
and just criticisms, and that the answer 
given this evening by the Under Secretary 
$ unsatisfactory and beside the question. 
There is no occasion to vindicate the eha- 
racter of Lord Herbert, which nobody has 
impugned, or the general ability of the ad- 
ministration of the War Department under 
that eminent statesman. What we wanted 
Was an answer to the statement, if its ac- 
curacy were questioned, of my right hon. 
and gallant Friend. He has really received 
no answer; and he has proved that the 
criticisms he made on the Estimates in 
1861 were accurate, and were distinguish- 
ed by that sagacity and foresight which 
mark the character of his mind. 


SMALL ARMS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he wished 
tocall the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Committee on Small Arms, 
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and to ask Her Majesty’s Government, what 
action they purpose to take thereon? He 
ventured two years ago, upon the ground 
that the arm purchased by the Government 
was not the best which could be had for 
the money, to bring the question of the 
Small Arms employed in the British army 
under the notice of the House, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
promised that the subject should be inves- 
tigated. That pledge had been strictly 
fulfilled, and he wished to call attention to 
the Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the matter. The reply of the 
Committee to the question whether the 
present Enfield rifle, -577 bore, was manu- 
factured on the best possible principles, 
was that it was not. Now, it could hardly 
be considered a satisfactory position to 
have spent £3,000,000 on the purchase of 
arms, and not to have purchased the best. 
The course which the Committee had 
taken had been as follows. They had 
selected five ordinary service muskets ; 
five muskets with five grooves instead of 
three; five with five grooves but with a 
sharper twist; and five with a still sharper 
twist. On experiment it was found not 
only that five-grooved pieces were better 
than three-grooved ones, but that the fur- 
ther they departed from the principle of 
rifling in the ordinary service musket, the 
better the rifle which they produced be- 
came. The elliptical system of rifling of 
Mr. Lancaster, proved itself superior not 
only to the ordinary service Enfield, but 
to the best of the rifles made on other im- 
proved principles. The Committee next 
proceeded to investigate the question of a 
different calibre, and they experimented 
on Mr. Whitworth’s -451 bore, Mr. Lan- 
caster’s small bore, and the breech-loader 
of Mr. Westley Richards; and the con- 
clusion at which they arrived did at length 
that justice to Mr. Whitworth which had 
been so long deferred. Without urging 
its universal adoption in the army, they 
declared his rifle to be the best that had 
yet been invented, even as a military 
weapon. They also expressed an opinion 
that it was not probable there would be 
any material improvement upon it. The 
Committee arranged the small bore rifles 
in order of merit. The Whitworth came 
first, the Lancaster next, the Westley 
Richards next, and then the Enfield regula. 
tion rifle. It appeared then, that after the 
expenditure of large sums of money in the 
production of small arms, the Committee 
at last arrived at the conclusion which 
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might have been easily come to before a 
great expense had been incurred, and he 
wished to know why the experiments 
which were ultimately tried were not 
made sooner. . He believed that the Ord- 
nance Committee had no power to originate 
experiments, but only to experiment in 
respect to matters referred to them; but 
he certainly thought, considering the sim- 
plicity of the experiments with regard to 
small arms, care should have been taken to 
institute them longsince. The Committee 
on Small Arms very quickly established the 
fact that the rifle manufactured by the 
Government was the worst; and, conse- 
quently, it would be satisfactory if the 
Government could inform the. House that 
some tribunal was about to be established, 
which would consider these matters before 
the country was involved in a vast expen- 
diture. With regard to the thinness of 
the barrel, the Committee. had not gone 
into that point; but-it was evident, that 
in small arms of the same weight, the 
strength of those having the least-sized 
bore would be the greatest, because the 
metal would be thickest. The regulation 


rifle was a weak weapon ; the groovings 
were thin and easily worn down by the 
action of the ramrod, and after the firing 


of a comparatively few thousand rounds 
it became inefficient. That was not the 
ease with the Whitworth or the Lancaster. 
But, in his opinion, the Comwmittee had 
not sufficiently considered the question of 
the endurance of rifles likely to be subjected 
to much rough usage... The firirg of 1,000 
or 1,800 rounds could not be a sufficient 
test of endurance, and he should like to 
have seen the rifles exposed to the test of 
real hard usage,: such as they were likely 
to meet with in the field. Considering that 
the Government: were making a great num- 
ber of these weapons every year, and that 
many were continually worn out by use 
in the course of years, if those weapons 
were replaced by a good arm, the error 
which had been fallen into would be 
retrieved. It had been said that the 
Westley Richards breech-loading rifle cost 
£9; but he had ascertained that if made in 
large numbers,the Westley Richards breech- 


loading rifles could be manufactured for a | 


sum not exceeding £5 each. Such an arm 
might be of great advantage in skirmish- 
ing. Another point to which the Com- 
mittee had omitted to attach sufficient 
weight was that of penetration, which was 
increased by the greater hardness of the 
projectile. Defences used for field works 
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were now made of a strength exactly suf. 
ficient to resist the ordinary rifle-ball; bat 
if a hardened ball were employed, with g 
power of penetration three times 

it was clear that the strength of all thos 
defences must be increased three times 
also, In conclusion, he would ask the 
Government what action they proposed to 
take in reference to the Report of the Com. 
mittee on Small Arms. 

Mr H. BERKELEY said, that the detail 
which the hon. and gallant Member had 
brought forward were such as the House 
could scarcely deal with. He could not 
assent to the alleged perfection of either 
the Whitworth or Westley Richards rifle, 
There might be mare correct weapons than 
the Enfield, but he believed that for all the 
practical purposes of a campaign, a better 
rifle was not to be found. He wished how- 
ever, to call attention to a rifle which had 
been in the hands of the 10th Hussars for 
more than two years, and upon which the 
commanding officer had reported favourably, 
He alluded to Terry’s breech-loading rifle, 
Before he (Mr. Berkeley) was aware of that 
debate, he had entered a question for the 
folowing evening with regard to that wea- 
pon. ‘Phat instrament could be used with 
the Enfield barrel; it was very efficient 
in all respects, and it possessed this ad- 
vantage over the Westley Richards, that 
it was half as cheap again. He was in- 
formed, that on a-recent occasion, 1,500 
rounds of ammunition had been fired from 
one of those rifles, and it was found to 
be perfectly clean afterwards. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord whether Terry’s 
rifle had been referred to in the Report 
of the Committee. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
the House and the country were much in- 
debted to the hon. and gallant Member for 
the pains which he had taken in investi- 
gating the subject, and for the Motion 
which he made two years ago, and which 
resulted in the Report of the Com 
mittee before them. He could not, how- 
ever, admit that the Keport showed that 
the Government of the day had taken a 
wrong course, or wasted public money 
the manufacture of the Enfield rifle. That 
manufacture was commenced at a time 
when much alarm and anxiety prevailed 
throughout the country on account of theit 
not being provided with a good rifle for 
the army. Under those circumstances, It 
was incumbent on the Government to 
adopt that rifle, which, although it might 
be open to some scientific objections, 0: 
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the greatest number of advantages for 
tical service in the field. The Re- 

of the Committee distinctly stated 

that the Enfield rifle was introduced at a 
time when there was only limited ex- 
jence in regard to elongated rifle bullets, 
and that the greatest credit was due to those 
who produced a weapon which was be- 
lieved not only then, but still, to be supe- 
rior to any arm adopted by other countries. 
Ifthat were the case, it could not be said 
that the Government had failed to do their 
in the matter. The hon. Gentleman 

had referred to the fact that the Committee 
had reported in favour of the Whitworth 
rifle, but it was most important for the 
House to bear in mind that the trials 
which were conducted by the Committee 
were entirely of a theoretical and not of a 
ical character. The results were, no 
doubt, sufficiently favourable to the Whit- 
worth, and sufficiently unfavourable to the 
Enfield, to justify the Government in mak- 
ing further experiments in regard to these 
arms, Considering, however, that they were 
at that moment in possession of a weapon 
which the Ordnance Committee themselves 
declared to be superior to any possessed 
by other countries, it would obviously not 
be right for the Government to enter into 
a heavy expenditure, such as would be 


required in order suddenly to substitute 
another instrument for the Enfield as the 
rifle of the army, except on the fullest 
consideration and after the most complete 


practical experience. One difficulty of 
changing the Enfield for another rifle of 
smaller bore was, that if before the alter- 
ation was entirely concluded war broke 
out, they would have so many regiments 
armed with the one instrument and so many 
with the other; and two different sorts of 
ammunition would have to be served out. 
That might lead to great confusion, and 
possibly even to the most disastrous con- 
sequences. It was therefore the intention 
of the Government not to desist from the 
use of the Enfield until they had ascer- 
tained, by the most thorough and conclu- 
five trials, the superiority of the Whit- 
worth. With the view of giving a com- 
ete practical trial to the Whitworth 

fle, they proposed to issue that arm to 
the eight battalions composing the Rifle 
Brigade and the 60th Rifles. That rifle 
would then be in the hands of expert 
woldiers in every part of our possessions, 
and would be subjected to every kind of 
Usage or accident which could possibly 
happen to it. On the Report which was 
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made of the performances of the Whit- 
worth under these circumstances, the Go- 
vernment would decide what should be 
their course for the future. As to large 
bores, the Committee had reported more 
favourably of the Lancaster than the En- 
field, and the former could be more easily 
substituted for the Enfield than the small 
bore to which he had referred. Mr. Whit- 
worth did not provide a large bore rifle 
for trial, because he was aware that he 
could not obtain the same advantages with 
a large as with a small bore. The Govern- 
ment, in consideration of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee, had resolved to 
proceed as slowly as possible with the 
manufacture of the present service En- 
fields, and Mr. Whitworth had been re- 
quested to furnish a number of polygonal 
rifles of the large bore size, in order that 
they might undergo competition with the 
Lancasters. Whichever was found to be 
the best for practical purposes would 
gradually be introduced. There would 
not be the same difficulty in the substi- 
tution of an improved large bore for the 
Enfield as in the case of small bores, be- 
cause the issue of different ammunition 
would not be required. The hon. and 
gallant Member who brought forward 
the Motion had gone, in his opinion, a 
little too far in stating that the Ordnance 
Select Committee reported that the Whit- 
worth was absolutely the best rifle. As 
he had already mentioned, the trials were 
theoretical and not practical; but, more- 
over, the Committee themselves pointed 
out several defects in the Whitworth, such 
as breaking of hammers, and the incon- 
venience in some respects of the ammuni- 
tion. These points, small as they might 
seem, were really of more importance than 
any question of extraordinary accuracy at 
long range. Most military men were agreed, 
that however useful a rifle possessing pre- 
cision at a long range might be under 
certain circumstances, and in the hands of 
experienced men, the arm best fitted to be 
used by the general rank and file, was 
that which could most simply be managed, 
which was least liable to derangement, and 
which was generally most useful. There 
was, however, no such extraordinary dif- 
ference between the Enfield and the Whit- 
worth rifles for the purpose of actual ser- 
vice as would justify the assertion that the 
public money had been wasted on the manu- 
factory at Enfield. [Mr. Hussey Vivian 
explained, that he had not said that the 
public money had been wasted.] Neither 
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had anything come out that would justify 
the Government in subjecting the army to 
the great inconvenience of suddenly chang- 
ing the rifle used in the army. Only one 
other point remained. Among military 


men, great difference of opinion prevailed | 


with respect to breech-loaders. No doubt, 
under certain circumstances, these rifles 
possessed great advantages; but some 
authorities believed that the extreme 
facility of loading would induce the men to 
fire away their ammunition with too great 
rapidity, which would counterbalance the 
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voted. Certain Engineer officers accepted 
civil appointments. When the time gp. 
rived at which they would be entitled 
to military retiring pensions, they wer 
obliged either to give up their civil ap- 
pointments or to forego their retiring 
allowances, 
the country in a civil capacity, their re. 
tiring pensions as Engineer officers were 
retained; and, for his own part, he did 
not know whether the money was returned 
to the Exchequer, or applied to some other 
purpose. All he knew was, that to that 


advantages they possessed in other respects. | extent the sum voted by Parliament for 
The question of cost was also one of con-| the benefit of the Engineers was mis 
siderable importance. On the whole, then, | applied. 


| 


the Government did not feel themselves 
justified in ordering breech-loaders to be 
issued to the troops for actual service; but, 
at the same time, the merits of the arm 
invented by Mr. Westley Richards were 
such as entitled it to a further practical 
trial, and the Government had conse- 
quently determined to place 2,000 in the 
hands of men scattered over all parts of 
the world, in order that the weapon might 
be thoroughly tested. Such were the de- 
cisions to which the Government had come, 
relative to small arms, and he hoped they 
would be satisfactory to the House. He 
should be happy to answer the question of 
the hon. Member behind him, on the fol- 
lowing day. In conclusion, he would re- 
peat that the House and country ought 
to feel obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
having paid such attention to the sub- 
ject. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS’ RETIRING 
ALLOWANCES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Coronet DUNNE said, he thought that 
the answer given by the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for War was highly satis- 
factory as to the course the Government 
had taken in regard to the subject which 
had been under discussion. ‘There was, 
however, another subject upon which he 
wished to obtain some information—name- 
ly, with respect to the sum granted for the 
retirement of the officers of the Royal En- 
gineer Corps and the manner of its appli- 
cation. A sum of £16,000 was voted 
every year for the retirement of Engineer 
officers; but since the Vote first appeared 
in the Estimates the corps had been largely 
increased by the amalgamation of the army 
of the East. What he complained of was 
that the whole of the £16,000 was not 
applied to the purpose for which it was 
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The Commander-in-Chief had 
endeavoured to obtain justice for the En- 
gineer officers, but in vain; and hence the 
necessity for calling public attention tothe 
subject. 

Mr. PEEL said, there was a War Office 
warrant of 1858, which granted £48,000 
for pensions to officers of the Artillery and 
Engineer corps, £32,000 for the Artillery, 
and £16,000 for the Engineers. The 
latter sum was to be divided between the 
officers of different ranks in the Engineers. 
The general officers were allowed to retire 
on full pay provided they had a prospect 
of the command of a battalion. Now, 
those general officers made a sacrifice when 
they consented to retire on the full pay 
list. Some of these retired full-pay officers 
were found available for civil service, and 
of course, when so employed by the Go- 
vernment, it was not possible that they 
should receive both their military full pay 
and their civil salaries. Consequently, a 
certain portion of the amount granted for 
the retired full-pay list was undrawn. The 
hon. and gallant Member did not wish t 
deprive the Government of the privilegeof 
employing Engineer officers in civil situa- 
tions in cases where they were likely to 
render service to the country. What he 
wanted was that the military full pay 
of officers engaged in civil employments 
should be assigned to other officers of the 
Engineers. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he did not refer 
to the full pay, but the undrawn retiring 
pensions, which were allowed to accumu- 
late, instead of being distributed amongst 
the other officers. His object was that n0 
part of the £16,000 voted by that House 
for Engineers should be intercepted be- 
cause some of those officers took employ- 
ment in the civil service. a 

Carrars JERVIS said, the complaint 
was that a certain sum was voted by 
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jament to be applied in certain propor- 
tions 80 a8 to produce the greatest number 
of retirements among the Engineer officers, 
gnd thus prevent very old officers occupy- 
ing the places of young and active men 
who could do the work; but that the 
Treasury would not allow it to be so 
ded. Not long since three senior 
ineer officers were in civil appoint- 
ments, when £600 fell vacant. Instead of 
the next Engineer officer getting this, the 
Treasury said that some of these three 
oficers might some day retire from civil 
service; and, until they made up their 
ninds, they would allow no one to have 
the money. One of these had since died, 
but still the money was retained. He 
that the matter would be seriously 
considered, as the sum actually voted by 
Parliament was not distributed. 


THE CASE OF PAYMASTER SMALES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, after the dis- 
cussions which had already taken place on 
the subject of Captain Smales’ court mar- 
tial, he thought he should best consult the 
convenience of the House by postponing 
his Motion until the evidence was printed. 
But as an hon. Gentleman opposite had 
stated that the verdict of the court martial 
was justified by the tone of insubordina- 
tion that pervaded Captain Smales’ letter, 
he (Mr. Coningham) felt himself called on 
to state that that letter was written under 
& feeling of great provocation and irrita- 
tion. He wished also to make a remark 
upon the gross injustice towards Paymaster 
Smales of statements made in the me- 
morandum of Sir Hugh Rose on the pro- 
ceedings of the Mhow court martial. It 
was therein stated that Paymaster Smales 
had been convicted of falsehood and malice, 
whereas the fact was that he was not even 
charged with falsehood and malice; that 
the charge before the court martial was 
confined to insubordination. Falsehood 
and malice were moral offences which 
rendered a man who was guilty of them 
unworthy of society; but insubordination 
Was not a moral offence at all. Paymaster 
Smales had been treated with grievous 
injustice, and had been made the object of 
special slander, and on these grounds he 
(Mr. Coningham) would hereafter appeal 
for justice on his behalf. 


Motion agreed to. 


{June 25, 1863} 
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Surry considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Original Question aguin proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £236,016, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1864, for Public Education in 
Ireland, under the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, in objecting to the in- 
troduction of the English system of edu- 
cation into Ireland on the ground that it 
would facilitate proselytism, by enabling 
wealthy Protestant landowners to establish 
schools where there were no children of 
their own denomination to attend them, 
had entirely misunderstood the character 
of its system. According to a cardinal 
rule of the Privy Council, no one was al- 
lowed to receive a grant unless he could 
show that there were within the area of 
the proposed school a sufficient number of 
children and families of the labouring poor 
of the same religious denomination as 
himself; and in one case, to his knowledge, 
a grant was refused to a gentleman who 
desired to establish a Catholic school in a 
Protestant district, because he could not 
satisfy the requirements of the Privy 
Council in that respect. In short, the Eng- 
lish system was carefully guarded against 
any attempt at proselytism, and no instance 
of its failure in that respect had come to 
his knowledge. The Attorney General 
dwelt very much upon the increase in 
the number of scholars, which had risen 
from 355,320 in 1843 to 812,000 in the 
present year, but he had not referred to 
the cost. In 1843, the sum voted by that 
House was £55,000. This year they were 
asked to vote £305,000. According to 
the rate of expenditure in 1843, that sum 
ought to educate not 812,000 but 2,000,000 
pupils. In Ireland the grant had increased 
much faster than the number of children. 
In England, within the last year or two, 
the grant had declined, but the number of 
children attending the schools had in- 
creased. The decrease of the grant last 
year was £38,000, but there was an in- 
crease of 28,000 in the attendance. In 
Ireland there was an increase of 320 in 
the number of pupils and of £16,000 in 
the grant. The increase in the number of 
schools in Ireland was 180, or one for 
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every two pupils; while in England, with 
an increase of 28,000 pupils, the increase 
in the number of schools was not more 
than 20 or 30. It might be asked why 
Irish Members should complain, as long as 
their country derived the benefit of the 
excessive expenditure upon the system of 
national education. In a debate a few 
night previously, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when asked for money to pro- 
mote works of a practical character, such 
as arterial drainage and the improvement 
of inland navigation, replied that he had no 
money to spare for such purposes, as the 
nation already bestowed £300,000 a year 
upon Irish education. Clearly, therefore, 
it devolved upon Irish Members to show 
in what manner the money which the 
Government was willing to expend in Ire- 
land could be most beneficially applied. 
In the comparatively deserted state of the 
House it would interfere with the progress 
of public business if he were to press to a 
division the Motion of which he had given 
notice for a reduction of the Vote by 
£100,000. He therefore begged to with- 
draw it; but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, before the 
Vote was agreed to, would let the House 
know whether he concurred with the views 
which his Colleague the Attorney General 
for Ireland had expressed. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he felt, that 
after the lengthened debate which had 
taken place on a previous evening, and in 
the present state of the attendance, the 
time was inopportune for bringing forward 
his Motion for such a relaxation of the 
rules of the National Board of Education 
in Ireland as should permit a number of 
schools now in existence and languishing 
for want of funds to partake in the benefits 
conferred by the grant. He begged to 
give notice of his intention to bring for- 
ward that subject early next Session. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, it was not 
for him to state whether he agreed with 
every word of the very full and able 
statement of his learned Colleague the 
Attorney General; but the general views 
expressed by that right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject of National Education re- 
ceived his entire concurrence. It was 
perfectly true that there was a small in- 
crease, about £16,000, over the Vote of 
the previous year; but that, as he 
had explained to the House when intro- 
ducing the Vote, was principally owing 
to the natural increase in the salaries of 
teachers ; and he was sure the Committee 


Mr. Hennessy 


{COMMONS} 
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would feel that those public servants were 
not overpaid for the duties they discharged, 
He should be very glad to see money voted 
for the purpose of improving the arterial 
drainage of Ireland, or the agricultural 
system of that country generally, and al 
efforts in that direction would receive his 
cordial support ; but he should be sorry to 
see the grants for education stopped in 
order to promote works of arterial drain. 
age, on which undertakings large sums 
had been expended within the last thirty 
years. To educate the poor was to con. 
tribute in the best manner to the material 
improvement of the country in which they 
resided. After the ample discussion which 
had already taken place, he hoped there 
would be no objection to agree to the Vote, 

Sin FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
there were only three systems of education 
possible in Ireland—the voluntary, the de- 
nominational, and the mixed systems. The 
voluntary system might succeed in the 
case of the rich, but as regarded the poor 
it was not to be depended upon. The in- 
troduction of the denominational system 
into such a country as Ireland was exposed 
to the great drawback that it brought up 
children from their earliest infancy with 
feelings of hostility one towards the other, 
and taught them to view with suspicion 
and dislike those with whom necessarily 
they had to mingle in after life. The na- 
tional system was by no means perfect, 
but in the present circumstances of Ireland 
no other system appeared to hold out com- 
mensurate advantages. 

Mrz. LEFROY said, he disapproved 
the principle on which the grant was 
made, but he was not prepared to sacrifice 
the practical advantages which would be 
entailed by the adoption of a Motion such 
as that of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County. He would, however, ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to take into account the hard- 
ships which were inflicted on the great 
body of the Protestant clergy and laity in 
that country by excluding them from par 
ticipation in the benefits of the grant. In 
self-defence they had been compelled to 
found at their own charges the Church 
Education Society, which proved its value 
by the increase in the number of its scho- 
lars and the amount of its funds. That 
the education it afforded was widely bene- 
ficial must be evident from the fact that 10 
a single diocese 8,000 Dissenters and 1,600 
Roman Catholics were included in the 
return of attendances. Young men with 
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limited incomes and labourers from their 
santy earnings contributed freely to the 
funds of the society, in order to perpe- 
tuate its valuable labours. He hoped a 
time would yet come when its exertions 
would receive, as they abundantly de- 
gyrved, the recognition of the State. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that to give a 
portion of the grant to the Church Educa- 
tion Society would be to give a premium 
to proselytism. He wished, however, to 
ell attention to a point connected with 
the increase in the salaries paid to masters. 
In 1843 the amount voted for this purpose 
was £34,000 ; in 1863 it had increased to 
£205,000. In the year 1843 the amount 
paid for inspection was £5,000 ; in the pre- 
sent year it was £22,400. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Baronet why the convent 
schools were excluded from the benefit of 
the increase in the grant to other schools. 
That increase had risen from £10 to £42 
in the female schools, or 400 per cent, 
while for the convent schools the amount 
remained the same. All the authorities 
agreed in affirming the value of the secular 
instruction given in the convent schools. 
He believed that no pupil teachers were 
allowed to be taken in the convent schools. 
Some relaxation of that rule was much 
required, 

Sim ROBERT PEEL said, the grant to 
convent schools was between £7,000 and 
£8,000. He could bear testimony to the 
admirable education given in these schools, 
The question of permitting pupil teachers 
of these schools to be teachers in other 
schools was, he believed, about to be dis- 
cussed by the Nationals Board. If the 
Board should determine that the convent 
schools should take pupil teachers, they 
would, of course, receive an increased 
allowance on that account. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought it hard, 
that while the allowances to other schools 
had increased 400 per cent, there had been 
no increase to the convent schools. ; 

Mr. LEFROY said, that the only justi- 
fication for excluding Church schools was 
that institutions like the convent schools 
were also shut out. They were, he be- 
lieved, schools for Catholics exclusively. 
He must also deny that the Church Educa- 
tion Society was a proselytizing society. 
The religious teaching afforded in their 
schools was confined to the reading of the 
Scriptures. The charge of proselytism 
would be more applicable to the convent 
schools, if indeed they had any Protestant 
pupils. 
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Mr. MONSELL said, he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that very many Pro- 
testant children attended the convent 
schools, and that scrupulous care was taken 
against proselytism. 

Tus O’CONOR DON said, he wished to 
ask for an explanation of the Vote of £100 
for a classical instructor for special class 
teachers. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he wished for 
some explanation with respect to the model 
farm at Glasnevin. It appeared that for 
the farm steward an item of £150 was 
asked ; for the ploughman, £31 ; for drain- 
age, permanent live stock, manure, seeds, 
and plants, £500; for wages of servants, 
£80; and for rent, £723. The total agri- 
cultural expenditure—he omitted the ex- 
penditure for teaching—was £1,484, and 
the total probable amount of receipts was 
set down at £1,600, which would leave a 
probable profit of £116. Now, it was ad- 
mitted that any reasonable agricultural 
returns would yield a profit equal to the 
rent. But if the whole net profit in that 
case was £116, and the rent £723, that 
model farm must be a model set up to be 
avoided. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he considered 
the Vote altogether unsatisfactory. Whilst 
there had been a diminution of £38,117 
in the education Vote for England, there 
had been an increase in the Vote for Ire- 
land to the extent of £15,112. He object- 
ed to voting money taken from the taxes 
of the United Kingdom for high-class 
literary schools. Schools maintained at 
the public expense ought to be for the use 
of the children of the working classes. 
There were not less than nineteen agricul- 
tural schools in Ireland, for which it was 
proposed to vote £5,516. Those argicul- 
tural schools were of no benefit to the 
public, though they might be to the land- 
lords in providing stewards for them. [A 
laugh.| His hon. Friend (Mr. Bagwell) 
laughed, but perhaps he would not think 
it unfair to put his hand in his pocket to 
pay for the education of his own stew- 
ard. He begged to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £5,516 for agricultural 
schools. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £230,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1864, for Public Education in 
Ireland, under the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” —({ Mr. Williams.) 
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Sim ROBERT PEEL said, he hoped|the public of the advantages whieh yp. 
that his hon. Friend would not press his | questionably had flowed from the estab. 
Amendment. He was very glad his hon. | lishment of those schools. There had 
Friend had been dining when they were | already been a diminution of £300 in the 
discussing the point the other night. In| Vote in deference to the desire expressed 
that state of the House (about eighteen | last Session, and further reductions would 
Members only were present) he was sure | be made in sabsequent years. Besides, the 
his hon. Friend would not like to gain his system being now in good working trim, 
point. In answer to the question of the | and no new agricultural buildings requir. 
hon. Member for Roscommon (the O0’Conor | ing to be erected, the Vote would of itself 
Don), he had to state that the classical | diminish. 
teacher was required for a special class of Mr. DAWSON said, he thought it of 
pupil teachers and others, and on a former | the utmost importance to the welfare of 
occasion had received the sanetion of the | Ireland, as essentially an agricultural eoun- 
Committee. As to the question raised by | try, that the agricultural sehools should be 
the hon. and gallant Member for Longford | supported. ‘There might be some faults 
(Mr. O'Reilly), it was quite trne that the | connected with them, but they had pro- 
agricultural school at Glasnevin had been | duced very valuable results. The hon. and 
rather an expensive establishment, bat | gallant Member for Longford the other 
expensive only on account of the outlay | evening had referred to some of the better 
necessary for the education of a vast num- | classes in Ireland who had availed them- 
ber of persons who were trained there. It | selves of the schools supported by public 
was well known that private gentlemen | grant for the education of their sons. With 
derived considerable advantage from the | others of his class, he believed the late 
education which was given in those agri- | Mayor of Derry had done so. not to save 
cultural schools. The rent of the Glas- | his pocket, but from the knowledge that a 
nevin farm was rather high,. because it | very superior education was to be got there. 
was close to Dublin, but it grew excellent | He considered that a most laudable exam- 
erops and instructed a large number of ple in supporting a system whieh he be- 
persons. He thought £50 a year was| lieved would be abundantly productive of 
about the outside of the expenditure upon the greatest blessings to all classes in Ire- 
draining, which was done gradually year | land. 
by year, for the purpose of instrueting the} Mr. HENNESSY said, it was alleged 
pupils, who were made to do the work and | by those who supported the system of na 
understand it. Five acres were drained | tional education in Ireland that it was for 
each year, and the whole of the draining | the children of poor parents, bat in truth 
and ploughing was done by the pupils. | the schools were resorted to by the children 
He had a Return of the oceupations of | of mayors of towns, solicitors, and others, 
those who had been edueated in the agri- | who were able to pay for their edueation, 
cultural model school at Glasnevin from | Such a system of education would not be 
1858 to 1861 ; they were 175 in number, | tolerated in England for a moment. He 
and it was not at all true, as stated on a| believed, that if the case of a national 
former occasion by the hon. Member for } school, similar to that just mentioned, had 
Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne), that they | occurred in England, the Privy Council 
were all emigrating. Of the 175 pupils { would have withdrawn their grant. 
who had been educated between 1858 and| Ma. O'REILLY said, he eould assure 
1861, 68 were farming their own land at| the Committee he was as anxious as any 
home, 41 were land stewards or assistant | one for the success of the agricultural 
land agents, 3 agricultural teachers, 9|sehools. He had visited the Glasnevin 
garden assistants, 10 national school teach- | school with great pleasure. But he must 
ers, 9 had gone to Jamaica and Antigua, call attention to the fact of the absence of 
14 were clerks in the offices of land agents, | profit upon them. They could not be model 
5 had gone to the Cape of Good Hope and | farms if they did not show a reasonable 
Australia, and only 16 had withdrawn | profit. The fact was more remarkable i 
from the establishment from delicate health | this instance, because the labour cost no 
and other causes. Glasnevin was rather | thing. 
expensive ; but when they looked to the| Ma. M‘MAHON said, he thought that 
benefits derived, there was, he thought, no | if any one part of the Irish system of edu- 
hon. Gentleman from Ireland, or from | cation was defensible, it was that whieh 
England either, who would wish to deprive | related to the agricultural schools of the 
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country, for there was in Ireland a great 
want of agricultural knowledge. He could 
not understand why the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) should have 
allowed £122,000 to be voted for science 
and art, and yet refused the grant for 
sgricultural schools. If it was fit that 
cheap designers should be had from the 
schools of science and art, why should they 
not get cheap stewards from the agricul- 
tural schools in Ireland? In France there 
were agricultural schools in every district, 
and hence the great progress of agriculture 
in that country. In Ireland, till of late, 
they had been importing Scotch stewards ; 
but these almost invariably ruined every 
gentleman who had employed them. Let 
them ask any English or Irish farmer if 
they ever knew of a Scotch steward who 
had not always failed to attain his end. 
He trusted that the right hon. Baronet 
would not yield to clamour against the 
Vote fer agricultural schools. With regard 
to the Hydrographical and Navigation 
schools, he thought that, instead of there 
being only seven of those institutions al- 
together, there ought to be one established 
in every principal seaport of the country. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS submitted that 
there were no agricultural schools in Eng- 
land or Scotland supported by public grants, 
and did not see any cause for a distinction 
in favour of Ireland. If the Chief Seere- 
tary would promise to make a gradual re- 
duction in the respect pointed out, he 
would withdraw his Amendment, but not 
otherwise. He also wished to call atten- 
tion to the item of £7,500 for mistresses 
to teach the higher branches of needle- 
work, which he thought was very extra- 

nt. 

Mason HAMILTON said, that in an- 
swer to the Member for Wexford he had 
hitherto believed that a great boon was 
granted to Ireland by sending over to that 
country good Scotchmen with capital. The 
hon. and learned Member appeared, how- 
ever, to think they had hitherto been 
sending Scotehmen there with no capital. 
He could tell the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber how that evil might easily be avoided. 
[et him vote with the hon. Member for 
Lambeth that no public money be voted 
for any purpose whatever in Ireland, and 
then he might be certain that no Scotch- 
man without capital would go there. 

Sm ROBERI PEEL said, he had so 
high an opinion of Irish talent that he had 
engaged an Irishman on his own estate in- 
stead of a Scotchman. With respect to the 
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Vote for teachers of the higher branches 
of needlework—a matter which the hon. 
Member for Lambeth could not possibly 
understand—these teachers received only 
£10 a year each, an amount surely to 
which exception could hardly be taken 
fairly. Ifthe hon. Member examined the 
Educational Votes for England, he would 
find items there for agricultural schools as 
well as for instruction in kitchen and laun- 
dry work. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

« That a sum, not exceeding £12,028, be granted 
to Her Majesty. to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Expenses of the National 
Gallery, including the purchase of Pictures.” 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to 
move that the Vote be reduced by £1,400 
in the item of incidental and travelling 
expenses. He regarded the interference 
of the Government for the support of sci- 
ence and art as injurious rather than be- 
neficial. The Vote for the National Gal- 
lery had been immortalized in Mr. May’s 
able work on Constitutional History. For- 
merly an agent was employed, at a salary 
of £300, to travel over the Continent in 
order to purchase pictures for the National 
Gallery. A division was taken in that 
House against the item of £300 for that 
gentleman’s salary, and the item was 
struck off. But an item of £600 remained 
on the Estimates for the payment of tra- 
velling expenses; and there was good 
reason to believe, that although that House 
had struck off the item for the German 
travelling agent, that agent was still em- 
ployed by the authorities of the National 
Gallery, and remunerated out of the sum 
voted for travelling expense. That sum 
stood before at £600; but it had since 
risen to £2,000; and what he wished to 
know was, how that amount was made 
up, what prepertion of it went for travel- 
ling expenses, and how much for incidental 
and other expenses. Unless he received a 
satisfactory explanation as to the mode in 
which the money was applied, it would be 
his duty to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on his Amendment. The authori- 
ties of the National Gallery were in the 
habit of lending pictures to other public 
institutions, but the pictures so lent were 
not of such a character as was likely to 
improve the public taste. In the conclud- 
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ing paragraph of the Report appended to | 
the Vote it was stated that a regulation 

had been introduced providing that ‘ with | 
the exception of dusting and wiping,” no 

operation coming under the description of | 
varnishing, cleaning, or restoring should 

be undertaken without the sanction of the | 
trustees, to be communicated by the keeper. | 
That regulation was the result of constant | 
protests made in that House. He would | 
move, as an Amendment, that the item be 
reduced by £1,400. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Item of £2,000, for Incidental 
Travelling Expenses, Agency, &c., be re- 
duced by the sum of £1,000.”"—(M/r. 
Coningham.) 


Mr PEEL said, the sum of £2,000 was 
not intended merely for travelling expenses 
and agencies, but also for all the tempo- 
rary and miscellaneous expenses connected 
with the National Gallery, such as the 
carriage and framing of the pictures; and 
the amount asked could not, therefore, be | 
considered extravagant. With regard to | 
travelling expenses and agencies, no larger 
sum than £650 was allowed, and the ac- 
tual expenditure did not generally exceed 
£500. 
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. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
total Vote was larger by £4,075 than the 
Vote of last year, and the expenditure 
was principally for the purchase of pic- 
tures. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thanked the hon. Member for Brighton 
for calling attention to the item, because 
the expenditure ought to be more accu- 
rately explained in the Estimates. He 
conceived that the sum allowed to the tra- 
velling agent was too large, when consi- 
dered in connection with the amount dis- 
pensed in the purchase of pictures. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that he origi- 
nally objected to any sum being devoted to 
travelling expenses, for he thought it a 
perfect delusion to send all over Europe 
a travelling agent to purchase pictures. 
When the agent arrived in a continental 
town, it was said that the man with the 
purse of the British taxpayers was come 
to purchase pictures, and the pictures 
rose 100 to 200 percent in value. He 
thought that the gentlemen in charge of 
the national pictures were utterly blind; 
at least, they never saw the merits of a 
picture until it got into the hands of some 
dealer, who asked 500 per cent for his 
bargain. For instance, a picture was pur- 
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chased the other day at Christie’s for £509 
or £600, which was at the sale of the 
former proprietor knocked down for g 
trifling sum. Why did not the trustees of 
the National Gallery get the picture when 
it could be obtained cheap? Nevertheless, 
after the explanation given by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he should withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
was too great a lover of art to make any 
serious objection to that particular item, 
It was perfectly clear, that as the vast 
majority of the Italian pictures would not 
come to the English, the English must go 
to the pictures, and the pictures could not 
be obtained except by means of agents, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, when he went abroad, 
did not raise the price of pictures. That 
gentleman visited all the galleries, ascer- 
tained the value of any pictures that it 
might be desirable to add to the national 
collection, and easily found an agent to 
purchase them whenever the opportunity 
oceurred. He was thus enabled to make 
a good selection at a cheaper rate than by 
publie competition. An example of that 
was afforded by the picture purchased at 
Christie’s, to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded. If the English agent had seen 
that picture in the gallery in Italy, he 
would probably have got it for the sum for 
which it was originally sold—he thought 
£200. If his hon. Friend went to the 
National Gallery, and saw two or three 
pictures there purchased by Sir Charles 
Eastlake last year, he would be satisfied 
that it was fortunate that the country had 
a person of so much tact, judgment, and 
knowledge to undertake the selection of 
the national pictures. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MITFORD said, he would recom- 
mend that greater facilities should be given 
to the public to see the national pictures: 
On the four public days in the week the 
Gallery was so crowded that it was im- 
possible to see the paintings with any 
comfort or advantage, and he would sug- 
gest that on the two remaining days, de- 
voted to students, such of the public as 
chose to pay sixpence or a shilling for ad- 
mission should be allowed to enter. He 
thought the students would probably de- 
rive great advantage from such an arrange 
ment, as many might succeed in finding 
purchasers for the copies they were el- 
gaged in making. 
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Mrz. COWPER said, he concurred with | 
the hon. Gentleman in thinking it was de- | 
sirable there should be some quiet duys, | 
when those who took a special interest in | 
pictures might find themselves in the Gal- 
lery undisturbed by a crowd. He did not, | 
however, believe that that advantage would 
be effected by exacting on certain days the 
payment of sixpence or a shilling, because 
he had observed that exhibitions at which 
such a payment was exacted were frequent- 
ly very densely thronged. The matter, | 
however, was one which the trustees might 
fairly take into their consideration. 

Mr. MITFORD said, those other exhi- 
bitions which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to as being thronged, though 
money was paid for admission to them, 
were not open gratuitously four days in 
the week, as was the case with the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Mr. CONINGHAM contended, that it 
would be perfectly easy, taking the pic- 
tures at the National Gallery seriatim, to 
show that a very large number had been | 
purchased by Sir Charles Eastlake, which 
ought never to have been bought for that 
institution, while others might have been | 
purchased for a much more reasonable | 
amount than the sums given for them. | 
It was, however, to the credit of Sir 
Charles Eastlake that he seemed to have 
profited by the discussions on the subject 
of the National Gallery which had taken 
place in that House. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he thought the 
rules which regulated the class of pictures 
to be bought for the National Gallery 
ought to be made somewhat more elastic, 
and that Sir Charles Eastlake ought to be 
permitted to buy from time to time pic- 
tures illustrative of cotemporary history 
possessing national interest and of intrin- 
sic merit. | 

Mr. PEEL said, there was no rule pre- 
cluding the purchase of modern pictures. ; 
Paintings, the work of Gainsborough 
and Sir J. Reynolds, had, for instance, | 
been bought during the previous year. 


| 


| 


Original Question put, and agreed to. | 

(3.) £1,500, British Historical Portrait 
Gallery. 

Mz. CONINGHAM complained of the 
absence of detailed explanation of the | 
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works of the highest class should be pur- 
chased for the galleries of the nation. 

Mr. PEEL promised to consider whe- 
ther fuller information could not be fur- 
nished. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that it was, in his 
opinion, a complete misapplication of the 
public money to purchase works which 
were a disgrace to the gallery. Only 
works of the highest art out to be bought 
for such institutions. 

Mr. LOCKE said, it was in no degree 
the object for which the gallery was 
formed to elevate art. It would be 
utterly impossible to collect togeher por- 
traits of all sorts of characters, of all sorts 
of appearances, possessing great artistic 
merit. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, his remarks re- 
ferred as well to the previous Vote as to 
that immediately under discussion. 


Service Estimates. 


; Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing: 


(4.) £3,141, to complete the sum for 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations, 
&e. 

(5.) £500, Royal Geographical Society. 

(6.) £1,000, Royal Society. 

(7.) £4,200, Bermudas. 


(8.) £4,288, Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, British North American Provinces, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wanted to know whether the charge was 
in process of diminution, or whether 
vacancies were being filled up as they 
occurred. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
stated that for many years past the Vote 
had been in course of diminution, the 
salaries only continuing for the lives of 
the present holders. 


Vote agreed to ; as was also— 


(9.) £1,438, Indian Department, Ca- 
nada. 


(10.) £17,121, to complete the sum for 
British Columbia. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he noticed 
that there was a reduction in the Vote of 
£9,000 for British Columbia that year. 
The colony, however, was highly pros- 
perous, and therefore he thought it time 
that the whole was at an end. 

Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 





Vote. He knew of pictures of great in- said, that almost the whole of the Vote 
terest being entirely overlooked within the had been incurred in the first starting of 
last few months by the authorities of the the colony; and although only a young 
ery. In his opinion, none but model colony, the time had already arrived when 
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she paid her own expenses. The Royal 
Engineers were about to be recalled. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to ask 
whether it was intended to appoint a 
separate resident Governor. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State was about to bring in a Bill for the 
Government of British Columbia, and he 
did not wish to anticipate the full state- 
ment of the intentions of the Government 
which would then be made. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £2,500, Vancouver’s Island. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked whether the 
Vote was the last payment. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it included the last farthing which 
was to be paid to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. An item of £5,000 was in dispute, 
and, to avoid long and expensive legal 
proceedings, it had been arranged to divide 
the amount and pay one-half. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS asked, 
whether Vancouver’s Island was now the 
absolute property of the Crown. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was so entirely. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £21,745, to complete the sum for 
Governors, &c., West Indies, and other 
Colonies. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he would suggest 
that some means might be provided to re- 
duce the number of governorships in these 
small islands. They might as well pay 
the Chairmen of Vestries of large metro- 
politan parishes, which were of more im- 
portance than some of the Colonies. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked for explana- 
tions as to the Governors of Jamaica. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that last year a very wise arrange- 
ment was made, by which a very old and 
bad debt due by Jamaica was converted 


into a fixed perpetual annuity, out of 


which, after next July, the whole salary 
of the Governors would be paid. As to 
reducing the number of Governors, how- 
ever small and insignificant these islands 
were, they formed separate and distinct 
communities, and must each have some 
officer to administer their affairs. 


Vote agreed to ; as was also— 

(13.) £9,000, Stipendiary Justices, 
West India Colonies. 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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(14.) Motion made, and Question pro. 
posed, 

«That a sum, not exceeding £10,230, 
to Her Majesty, to complete the on 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for the Civil Establishments og 
the Western Coast of Africa.” 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he wish. 
ed for some explanation with regard to the 
Vote, seeing that £2,000 only appeared in 
the items as the cost of the civil establish- 
ments of Lagos. Lagos was a smull island 
of no consequence in itself, but it was im. 
portant from its position in reference to 
the trade with Africa. If they were anx- 
ious to get rid of the iniquitous slave 
trade, the most effectual way was to en- 
courage legitimate trade. They, however, 
had raised the taxation upon the trade of 
that port from £3,000 to £16,000, and 
this proceeding was, he thought, most 
hostile to the best interests of Africa, for 
it placed the trade at Lagos in a most un- 
comfortable position, and indeed trade was 
being driven from that place to another 
port. The governor of Lagos had since 
laid claim to the second port—for which 
claim, however, it appeared there was no 
foundation ; but he could only speak from 
imperfect information upon the matter, as 
the Government had refused to furnish the 
papers in reference to it. He also desired 
to express his disgust at learning that a 
portrait of the Queen had been presented 
by one of Her Majesty’s agents to the 
King of Dahomey, the most notorious 
slave-dealer and murderer in Africa, at 
the very time that he was preparing for 
an attack on Abbeokuta. Other transae- 
tions of a most unfortunate character had 
taken place, which would lead the people 
to believe that we were favourable to the 
King of Dahomey and his barbarities. Our 
object on the coast of Africa was not ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement, but the spread of 
civilization and the stoppage of the slave 
trade. But grabbing at every bit of land 
was not the way to attain that object. 
Our policy ought to be to encourage the 
self-government of the Africans, to sup- 
port those who were willing to make trea- 
ties with us to put an end to the slave 
trade, but not in any shape or in any way 
to exhibit an inclination to take possession 
of all the land we could lay our hands on. 
He concluded by moving the omission from 
the Vote of the item of £2,000 for the 
establishments at Lagos. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £2,000, for the Civil 
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Fstablishments at Lagos, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” —( Ser Francis Baring.) 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORT ESCUE said, 
he fully admitted the right of the right 
hon. Gentleman to draw attention to a 
subject in which he had always shown so 
much real interest, but he hardly expected 
that he would have taken so much pains 
to object to so small a Vote in aid of an 
establishment which was only in its second 
year of existence, and which, if it were to 
extend at all, might fairly apply for some 
small assistance from Parliament. Lagos 
was required for the purpose of putting 
down the slave trade, and of establishing 
a legitimate commerce, and the Colonial 
Office was doing its best to administer 


its affairs in a satisfactory manner, but it | 


was not surprising that the House of Com- 
mons should be asked for some small as- 
sistance in starting the settlement on its 
career. Hitherto, of course, the expendi- 
ture had been of an exceptional kind, and 
was not to be reckoned as the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the local Goverament. There 
was every reason to believe that from that 
time forward Lagos would be able to pay 
itsown way. The accounts now received 
were of the most favourable kind, and 
there could be little doubt that both finan- 
cially and commercially Lagos would turn 
out before long the most successful British 
settlement on the coast of Africa. The 
worst thing to be said of it was, that it 
would necessarily cause a considerable loss 
of European life ; but he hoped that when 
money had been spent in paving and drain- 
ing, the danger to health would be much 
diminished. He had no reason to think 
that the customs duties would be unfavour- 
able to commerce. They were very mode- 
rate in amount, and they would be ex- 
pended in promoting security to life and 
property, which were the very soul of 
trade. He regretted as much as the 
right hon. Baronet the collision that had 
occurred, but it arose in consequence of 
adispute between the establishment and 
some traders who preferred the wild go- 
vernment of a chief who imposed no taxes 
to the government of the British and the 
imposition of moderate customs duties, 
which were expended to the signal advan- 
tage of the colony; and when a peaceful 
mission, consisting of eleven white soldiers 
and a handful of black policemen, was 
sent out, they were set upon by some of 
the native troops and several killed. That 
Was followed up by a great destruction of 
Property, and other warlike acts, which 
tendered it necessary for the Lagos autho- 
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rities to take active steps against the chief 
in question, and make an example of him. 
From the time they had had possession 
they had shown the greatest moderation. 
The chiefs of the place, seeing their mode- 
ration, thought they would tolerate any- 
thing, but they found themselves mis- 
taken. With respect to Abbeokuta, he 
thought his right hon. Friend’s fears were 
exaggerated. The ports of this district 
were blockaded for a time; no lives were 
lost, and in the end Abbeokuta came 
round, and complied with the demands re- 
quired of her. With respect to Dahomey, 
it was not a British Colony, and he hoped 
it never would be. But he had no such 
fears as his right hon Friend had express- 
ed, that the king of that settlement would 
not yield to the representations that had 
been made to him. On the contrary, he 
was inclined to suspect that the concilia- 
tory conduct pursued by Commodore Wil- 
mot would have a better effect than his 
right hon. Friend seemed to anticipate. 
He hoped the Committee would agree to 
the Vote. 

Lorpv ALFRED CHURCHILL said, he 
considered that tle Vote was a very fair one, 
and such as the Committee might very well 
agree to. The effect of the establishment 
of Lagos as a British Colony had been to 
put a decided check upon the slave trade 
on the West Coast of Africa, and he had 
vo doubt that the financial results of the 
step would, before long, be very satisfac- 
tory, notwithstanding the establishment of 
a free port by the French at Porto Novo, 
and their rumoured advances into Daho- 
mey. He was not at all disposed to look 
with jealousy upon the increase of French 
interests in that colony, as he thought it 
would, on the whole, have a beneficial and 
civilizing effect, although the slave trade 
undoubtedly was carried on under their 
auspices. He would add, that he thought 
that the missionaries at Abbeokuta were 
not altogether free from blame in reference 
to the differences between them and Go- 
vernor Freeman. 

Mr. BUXTON said, it would be a great 
mistake to disallow the Vote, as the pos- 
session of Lagos would materially aid in 
stopping the slave trade. ‘he unfortunate 
circumstances which had recently occurred 
with reference to their relations with 
Abbeokuta, he attributed almost, if not 
entirely, to the injudicious conduct of Go- 
vernor Freeman, who, he hoped, would be 
recalled forthwith. He thought that 
Commodore Wilmot had acted rightly in 
adopting a conciliatory tone towards the 
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King of Dahomey; but he could not ap- 
prove the statement in that gallant officer's 
despatch, that it would never do for the 
King to abolish human sacrifices at one 
blow. He also thought his conduct was 
reprehensible, in assisting, apparently 
without any protest, at the so-called 
“human sacrifices” of Dahomey. He 
concurred with the noble Lord (Lord A. 
Churchill) in thinking it would be a mis- 
take to view the French establishment 
with jealousy ; but they must not forget 
that the Emperor of the French had con- 
stituted France one of the slave-trading 
Powers of the world by the free emigration 
scheme on the coast of Africa, 

Mr. CAVE said, the question was, 
whether any means of the kind adverted 
to by the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies would really 
put an end to the slave trade. Nothing 
less would justify the sacrifice of European 
life entailed by that deadly climate. He 
considered that this was hopeless so long as, 
while attacking the slave trade with one 
hand, we gave it the greatest encourage- 
ment with the other. He believed that 
negotiations; with savage chieftains was a 
a waste of time. Two envoys had been 
sent to the King of Dahomey, and one 
of those Gentlemen thought he had made 
a great impression by his statement of 
the value of the palm-oil trade in com- 
— with the slave trade. The King 

eard him very patiently, and then merely 
said that the slave trade was very profit- 
able and that palm-trees took a long time 
to grow. Another envoy, who tried to 
induce the King to put an end to the bar- 
barous massacre which every year took 
place, was promised a good position to see 
them. That was all the good done by 
these missions. With regard to the French 
settlements, he felt no jealousy of them, 
for there was room enough for all, but 
those settlements certainly did not conduce 
to the civilization of the people and the 
stoppage of the slave trade; for it was 
notorious that a virtual slave trade was 
carried on by the French themselves from 
both the West and East Coast of Africa. 
He should not oppose the Vote, for he 
thought that this small sum of money was 
well applied in teaching the natives the 
value of legitimate commerce and free 
labour ; but as long as the price was suff- 
cient to compensate for the risk run, it 
was not likely that the slave trade would 
be put down. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he regretted to 
hear the remarks made upon Commodore 


Mr. Buxton 
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Wilmot, who was an officer of great 
humanity and of strong religious feelin 
and no man could have a stronger detes. 
tation of the slave trade and of the 
horrible *‘customs ” of the King of Da. 
homey. Commodore Wilmot was not 
under instructions from the Government 
when he visited the King of Dahomey; 
but being there, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to urge upon the King to stop 
the slave trade, and put an end to the 
massacres. He was in a very difficult 
position, having either to withdraw from 
Dahomey, and thereby give the King great 
offence, or remain at the capital during the 
performance of these rites, without being 
an actual witness of them. He strongly 
reprobated what took place, but thought it 
advisable to remain, and told the King 
that the British Government would, no 
doubt, enter into some alliance with him 
if he would abolish the slave trade, and 
put an end to these horrible customs, 
The Government intended to follow up 
that attempt by Commodore Wilmot, and 
send another envoy to try to accomplish 
these objects. As to the Abbeokutans, who, 
in defiance of treaty, had again engaged in 
the slave trade, the Government had strong 
ground of complaint against them. But 
there existed at Abbeokuta an influence 
adverse to British interests there, and the 
British Consul who had been sent there 
was sent back with considerable indignity. 
The Abbeokutans had plundered the people 
of Lagos, and Governor Freeman was com- 
pelled to blockade the place. That block- 
ade had now been raised, but the effect had 
been good, and he trusted that the people 
of Abbeokuta would henceforth see the ex- 
pediency of maintaining good relations 
with us, 

Sir FRANCIS BARING, in reply, com- 
plained that not one word had been said 
in explanation of the expenditure at Lagos. 
As to the hostile influence said to exist at 
Abbeokuta, he presumed that the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the mission there, 
and he thought that in justice the defence 
made by the mission should be laid before 
Parliament. It was no wonder that the 
Consul was not graciously received by the 
Abbeokutans. They were well aware that 
Lagos was not taken possession of by our 
Government till after we had sent a Consul 
there; and they were afraid that ifa Consul 
were allowed to remain in Abbeokuta, their 
fate would be like that of the people of 
Lagos. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ex- 
plained that the Vote was in general aid of 
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the civil establishments at Lagos. The 
sum asked was so small that there was 
Jittle reason to object to the amount left 
at the disposal of the Governor. 

Mr WHITE said, that. the revenue 
from Lagos was £16,000, and he should 
like to know how that revenue was dis- 
tributed. 

Mrz. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
know what was the meaning of an item of 
£2,000 for a steamer, when the whole 
salaries of the Governor, Judge, and two 
other officers were only £2,230. 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ex- 
plained, that the steamer was of essential 
service in the public service up the river. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Votes were then agreed 
to:— 

(15.) £5,602, St. Helena. 

(16.) £700, Orange River Territory 
(Cape of Good Hope). 

(17.) £5,000, British Kaffraria. 

(18.) £960, Heligoland. 

(19.) £4,286, Falkland Islands. 

(20.) £4,850, to complete the sum for 
Labuan. 

(21.) £300, Piteairn’s Islanders in Nor- 
folk Island. 

(22.) £26,622, Civil Establishment in 
New Zeuland. 

(23.) £5,000, Buildings at Cape York. 

(24.) £6,720, to complete the sum for 
Emigration. 

(25.) £116,543, to complete the sum for 
the Consular Establishments Abroad. 

(26.) £71,054, to complete the sum for 
Establishments in China, Japan, and Siam. 

(27.) £23,000, to complete the sum for 
Extraordinary Disbursements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad. 

(28.) £30,000, to complete the sum for 
Special Missions, Diplomatic Outfits, &e., 
Colonial Officers and others. 


(29.) £2,825, to complete the sum for 
Salaries of Third Secretaries at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad. 


Mr. DODSON observed, that in 1861 
there were thirty-seven attachés paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund, and now the 
salaries of thirty-two others were asked 
for. He wished to know how many un- 
paid attachés there were, and where those 
others were attached. The Secretary of 
State had unlimited power to appoint un- 
paid attachés; and as long as the House 
was not called upon to vote money, it did 
not matter; but as they were called upon 
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to grant Supply, they were entitled to in- 
formation. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the Vote was the 
consequence of a recommendation of the 
Committee which sat upon the diplomatie 
service about three years since. The new 
system certainly appeared to have contri- 
buted to the public advantage. Unpaid 
services were not generally desirable, and, 
he thought, not economical. The object 
in view was to reduce the number of 
attachés and to bring diplomacy into a 
profession. That could only be done by 
paying the members of the diplomatic 
service; and it had been decided, on ma- 
ture consideration, that after a period of 
four years’ service a salary of £150 should 
be paid to attachés, if they succeeded in 
passing a certain examination. There 
would be no objection to furnish informa- 
tion as to the number of attachés and se- 
cretaries to each embassy. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the value of the diplomatic service 
was very much reduced by the telegrams, 
which anticipated their despatches. 





Vote agreed to. 


(30.) £4,300, North American Boun- 
dary Commission. 

Mr. PEEL, in reply to Mr. W. Writrams, 
stated that the Commission. had returned 
to this country, but they had.not yet made 
their final Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) [ADVANCES]. 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER rose to move the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to issue. out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to an amount not exceeding 
£1,200,000, upon security of local rates, for faci- 
litating the execution of public works in certain 
manufacturing districts.” 

That Resolution was simply a formal 
supplement to the measure introduced 
by the President of the Poor Law Board 
for the purpose of making advances for 
the execution of public works in Lanca- 
shire. The provisions of the Bill had 
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been several times discussed in the House, | financial year any Exchequer bills paid off 
and he believed there was a general con- | within that year. Consequently, their power 
currence in the wisdom and policy of the| of replenishing the Consolidated Fund in 
proposals made by the Government on the | case of need went beyond £2,000,000, and 
subject. According to the best informa-| there would therefore be no difficulty in 
tion which his right hon. Friend had been | providing the £1,200,000 included in the 
able to obtain, it was probable, that if the | Resolution which he now begged to move, 
Lancashire distress should continue — if} Mr. HENNESSY said, he was sure no 
the number of unemployed operatives | one would object to the proposal of the 
should remain as great as it then was, | Government, and certainly an Irish Mem. 
and the prospects of the coming winter | ber would be the last person to do so; but 
should not be improved by a much larger} he wished to take that opportunity of 
accession to the supplies of cotton than} thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
there was then reason to expect—the| what he had said the other night on the 
amount of public money likely to be re-| subject of public works in Ireland, and of 
quired within the next twelve months | expressing his satisfaction at the gratify. 
for useful works in Lancashire might rise | ing account just given of the state of the 
as high as £2,000,000. But in a case of } Exchequer balances. He also wished to 
that kind it hardly ever happened that | direct the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
the full sum estimated to be spent within | to a practical point connected with public 
a certain time was actually spent within | works in Ireland. Mr. Bateman, an officer 
that time; and, moreover, long before the | who had been employed by the Govern- 
twelve months had elapsed Parliament | ment had made a Report on the navigation 
would be sitting, and the Government of the Shannon. Certain works undertaken 
would be enabled to call its attention | some years ago by the Government for im- 
again to the matter. ‘Therefore, without | proving the navigation of that river had, 
wishing unduly to stint the supply of| owing to the mistakes of the Government 
money for the purpose, provided the se- | officers, interfered prejudicially with the 
curity was good and the works cost amdenion and flooded the banks of the 
well considered, he did not think it de-| Shannon. Mr. Bateman calculated the loss 
sirable to ask the House at the present | thus inflicted on the owners of the adja- 
moment to vote a larger sum than was | cent property at £30,000 per annum, and 
likely, as far as they could judge, to be | suggested that the Government should take 
required before Parliament should have | the matter up, and either complete these 
an opportunity next Session of re-con- | works or have them removed. He hoped 
sidering the question. Under the opera- | the Government would give them an as- 
tion of Acts in force, the Government | surance that they would take action on 
had about £300,000 available for public | Mr. Bateman’s Report, and carry out the 
works without any fresh legislation. With | Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remarks the 
the addition of the £1,200,000 which| other night—the only remarks made on 
they proposed to vote, they would thus | the Treasury Bench for a long time which 
have the command of a million and a) had given satisfaction in Ireland. 

half, to be dispensed upon publie works} Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
in the manufacturing districts. By the} QUER suid, he was glad if anything said 
present Resolution, and his right hon. | by himself had given satisfaction in Ire- 
Friend’s Bill, they did not propose to| land or elsewhere, because it was the lot 
provide any money, but only took autho-| of persons who ‘held the office which he 
rity to spend money supposed to be pro-| then had the honour to fill generally to 
vided from other sources. The Exche-| give rise to dissatisfaction. The hon. Gen- 
quer balances on the last quarter-day | tleman, however, would do him the jus- 
were considerably beyond what was ne-| tice to observe that what he said the other 
cessary for the ordinary public expendi- | night had reference to a particular class of 
ture, and the margin had been made use| works. The navigation of the Shannon 
of in the present quarter for the discharge | was not the subject before them; and if 
of a million of Exchequer bonds and some- | the Government proceeded in that matter 
thing more than a million‘of Exchequer | at all, it must be with relation rather to 
bills. They had obtained an Act during | what had been done already than to any 
the present Session authorizing them to| abstract principle. The history given by 
re-issue, in case of need, that million of | the hon. Gentleman himself of these works 
Exchequer bonds, while they had also| showed the necessity for great care and 
statutory power to re-issue within the | caution in such matters. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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1493 Stipendiary 

Resolved, 

That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury be authorized to issue, out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to an amount not exceeding 
Twelve Hundred Thousand Pounds, upon security 
of Local Rates, for facilitating the execution of 
Public Works in certain Manufacturing Districts. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at 
Twelve of the Clock. 


NEWCASTLE- UPON- TYNE (ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN HOSPITAL) BILL. 
[pitt 162.] comMITTER. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Sale of the Advowson). 

Mr. LYGON said, that while he ad- 
nitted that it might at times be desirable 
to sell an advowson in order to augment 
a living, he objected to the sale of the 
presentation to the new district to be 
created under the Bill out of the funds 
of the charity. He therefore moved an 
Amendment, providing that it should 
be placed in the gift of the Bishop of the 
diocese. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he must oppose 
the Amendment. ‘The advowson was to 
be sold to augment the funds of the cha- 
rity. That arrangement had been a matter 
of compromise, and he believed that the 
present scheme met with the general ap- 
probation of the town at large. 

Mr. HEADLAM urged the Committee 
to make no material alteration in the Bill, 
which was the result of a compromise. 

Mr. LOWE said, a municipal corpo- 
ration was notoriously a bad patron. It 
was proposed to sell the advowson, and to 
apply the proceeds in ajd of the medical 
charity. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend would deprive the charity of that 
money. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he believed that 
the patronage would be better placed in 
private hands than in those of the Bishop, 
but recommended his hon. Friend not to 
divide. 

Mr. G. CUBITT contended that the 
arrangement proposed in the Bill would 
introduce an entirely novel principle. 

Mr. LOWE said, he did not think 
mere novelty mattered much if the step 
were right in itself. 

Mr. LYGON said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


| JonE 25, 1863} 
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Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 

Schedule. 

Mr. LYGON said, he would then move 
the omission of section 12, which would 
give a sanction to the odious and improper 
system of pew rents. 

Mr. LOWE said, there were in the 
chapel 100 free seats and 188 seats paying 
pew rents. The proposition was, in effect, 
that the revenue hitherto enjoyed from 
that source should be cut off. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out para- 
graph 12.—( Mr. Lygon.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That paragraph 12 stand 
part of the Schedule.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 11: Majority 48. 


House resumed, 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 
[Bint 189.] comMMITTER. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mx. H. B. SHERIDAN moved that the 
House go into Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. LYGON moved as an Amendment 
that the House go into Committee on that 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
Tlouse will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”— (Mr. Lygon,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, the Bill 
would apply only to places in whieh there 
were 25,000 inhabitants, and he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he enter- 
tained certain objections to the Bill, and 
had prepared Amendments to meet those 
objections. 

Mr. COLLINS suggested that the Bill 
should be committed pro formd, with a 
view to having the Amendments printed. 

Mr. LYGON said, under those cireum- 
stances he should withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill considercd in Committee. | Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
House resumed. jamended, to be considered on Thursday 
Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended | next, and to be printed. [Bill 190.} 
[Bill 189] ; re-committed for Tuesday next. | 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICES IN waLEs | *°0® aoe tat "cae ae Hennaer} 
(re-committed) BILL. (Lords)—[But 190.] [srt 96.] BILL WiTHDRAwy. 


COMMITTEE. Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress| Mz HERBERT said, the Amendment 
22nd June}. carried the other evening destroyed the 
(In the Committee.) Bill, and he should therefore move that 


Coronet, PENNANT: moved to omit | Be order be discharged. 


Clause: 2, and to insert the following Order discharged. 
Clause— Bill withdrawn, 
(Provided, however, That in case the said in- 
cumbent shall fail or refuse to nominate a fit and PRISONERS REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL, 





proper. person as giinister to such chapel,or in} On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, Bill to 
ease any disagreement or dispute shall arise be- | remedy certain defects in the Law relating to the 
tween the persons so applying and the incumbent, | Removal of Prisoners in Scotland, ordered to be 
either in respect of the sufficiency of the said ser- brought ‘in by the Lorp Apvocare and Sir 
vices, or of the provision for the performance of George Grey. 
such services, or for the minister, or in respect of | 
the minister to be nominated, then the bishop of House adjourned at half after 
such diocese (after the expiration of three calendar One o’clock. 
months from the receipt of such application as 
aforesaid, due notice of such application having 
been giving by the persons so applying to the in- 
cumbent,) may signify in writing to the incumbent 
the name of the minister whom it is his intention 
to nominate as the officiating minister of such HOUSE OF LORDS, 
chapel; and in case the incumbent shall not, with- . 
in fourteen days from such last notification, signi- Friday, June 26, 1863. 
fy in writing his dissent to such nomination, it | : 
shall be. lawful for the bishop to nominate and | MINUTES.]—Pvstc Buts—First Reading— 
license such minister : Provided, nevertheless,| Sir Robert [icham’s Charity * (No. 165) ; 
That in case the incumbent shall, within the same! Ruthin Charities * (No. 166); Walmer Vesting * 
fourteen days, signify his dissent therefrom. such | (No. 167) ; Postmaster General (Sale of Land)* 
nomination shall be referred by the said bishop| (No, 168); Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man)* 
to the archbishop of the province in which such | (No. 169). ‘ 
diocese shall be situated, and such licence shall , Second Reading—Inclosure (No. 2) * (No. 161). 
not be granted without the approval in writing of | Committee — Regimental Debts, &c.* (No. 141); 
the said archbishop, )—( Colonel Pennant, ) — roe 4 ad aoe < Sed 
ort— Innkeepers’ Liability * ; Leases an es 
—brought up, and read 1°; 2°. of Settled Estates Act pe ener * (No. 158). 
Mr. LYGON said, he would propose to | Third Reading—African Slave Trade ‘lreaty® 
insert in the new clause words which would 129) ; Security from Violence © (No. 157); 
have the effect of making competency to nland Revenue ® (No. 128); Militia Pay®; 
; ae as and severally passed. 
perform the services in English the only 


thing that should be indispensable in the THE SLAVE TRADE AND SPAIN. 
minister appointed. QUESTION 


the word “ nominated,” to insert the words Lorp BROUGHAM asked, If the — 
“to perform divine service in English.”— of Commodore Wilmot in reference to lis 
(Mr. Lygon.) visit to the King of Dahomey, and whieh ap- 
t ’ d peared in the Papers recently presented to 
Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he must oppose | the House on the subject of Brazil, had been 
the Amendment, on the ground that ability | communicated to the Government of Spain? 
to perform the services in English was not | |f it were not, he trusted that it would be 
sufficient; they should be performed in an | communicated without delay. [e did not 
intelligent manner. think that any Spaniard could read that 
Question put, ‘That those words be | Report without feelings of shame. Com- 





Amendment proposed, in line 6, after 


there inserted.”’ modore Wilmot said the King of Dahomey 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 6; Noes | stated that he did not send the slaves away 
46: Majority 40. in his own ships, but that white men came 





House resumed. for them, and if there was any harm in his 
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1497 Bethlehem 


glling them, they ought to prevent white 
men coming for them. This country had 
jong since given up the odious and detest- 
able traffic, and he was proud to say that 
he gave the finishing stroke to it by bring- 
ing ina Bill making it a penal offence to 
engage in that trade. Since that time, we 
had not been contaminated by a vestige of 
it. Spain had engaged by treaty to forbid 
its subjects from carrying on the trade and 
to aid in its suppression, and she received 
more than £400,000 from this Govern- 
ment by way of compensation for giving it 
up. But she did not fulfil her engage- 
ments, and there were now imported into 
Cuba no less than 23,000 slaves a year. 
He trusted that his noble Friend would 
communicate this document to the Spanish 
Government and remonstrate with them 
on their conduct. There were ways and 
means by which we might compel Spain to 
observe the stipulations of the treaty. He 
had always thought it mistaken policy in 
this country to admit slave- grown sugar 
at the same duty as we admitted free- | 
grown sugar, and one great means of sup- 
pressing the slave trade would be to impose | 
ahigher duty on slave-grown sugar than 
on free. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he had no objec- 
tion to send Commodore Wilmot’s Report | 
tothe Spanish Government. It was not | 
correct to say that the Spanish Govern- 
ment protected the slave trade. On the, 
contrary, they said it was abominable and | 
most inhuman, and they employed means | 
to put it down. | 





BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 
PETITION. PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Tae Eart or SHAFTESBURY, after 
presenting a Petition from residents in 
Newington, Lambeth, Rotherhithe, &c., in 
favour of the removal of this Hospital from 
its present site, said: This Petition repre- 
sents the opinion of the whole mass of the 
population who live on the other side of the 
water; and I bring this question before 
your Lordships because the property is 
public property, and the Governors of the 
Hospital are public functionaries. In doing 
to | wish to point out the necessity for 
taking immediate steps to effect the re- 
moval of Bethlehem Hospital to some place 
better adapted for the care and treatment 
of lunatic patients. Of late years great | 
Progress has been made in the system of 
treatment, and it is found that a cheerful | 


situation, open space, plenty of means of jit is most unfit for the purpose. In har- 
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air and exercise, are absolutely required, 
For a large class of those patients, cultiva- 
tiun of the ground, by the plough or spade 
husbandry, and for others in a more elevated 
condition of life, pleasant walks, and the 
means of practising horticulture and the 
cultivation of plants are of primary impor- 
tance. For these purposes it is impossible 
to find a worse situation than the one occu- 
pied by Bethlehem Hospital ; and although, 
with the enormous revenues which are at- 
tached to the institution, it ought to be the 
model not only in England, but in Europe, 
it certainly is far from being a model, whe- 
ther in site, construction, or treatment. 
The whole site is not more than seventeen 
acres, and it is situated amid a dense and 
rapidly-increasing population. The win- 
dows of adjoining buildings overlook the 
gardens, and exercise in the open air free 
from observation is impossible. As to any- 
thing like agricultural occupation, it is 
manifestly out of the question, and there is 
no sufficient space for gardening. About 
four years ago, so strong was the opinion 


Hospital. 


of the Commissioners of Lunacy on the 


subject of the site, that when an application 
was made by the corporation of London, 
in asserting the right to send their pauper 
lunatics to Bethlehem, they reported as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Having reference to the question of the ree 
ception into Bethlehem Hospital of the pauper 
lunatics of the City, the Commissioners are decid- 
edly of opinion that such an arrangement would, 

ior many reasons, be most undesirable and objec- 
tionable. The site of the Hospital and the limited 
amount of land available for the exercise and occu 
pation of the patients are among the reasons which 
may at once be specified. Entertaining these views, 
the Commissioners, acting consistently with the 
course they have uniformly taken in this matter, 
and with the reasons they have given for suggest- 
ing the removal of the institution from its present 
populous locality into the country, trust that Mr. 
Secretary Walpole will not encourage the expecta- 
tion that the appropriation of Bethlehem Hospital 
to the purposes of a City pauper asylum would ever 
receive the sanction of the Secretary of State. The 
Commissioners are of opinion, that even were the 
Hospital premises in the possession of the City 
authorities, they would be entirely unfit for the 
proper care and treatment of their insane poor.” 


In 1858, the Commissioners (of whom I 
have the honour to be one) told the corpo- 
ration, that the Commissioners would not 
allow them to send their pauper lunatics 
to Bethlehem, because it was not adapted 


| to the care and attention of lunatics which 


was essential to their health. We also 
take exception to the present construc- 
tion of the building. We maintain that 














Bethlehem 


mony with the principles now entertained, 
such buildings should be cheerful, open 
to the sun, and with nothing to depress 
the spirits. Without moral treatment, 
medical treatment will often fail, and moral 
treatment alone will often succeed without 
medical treatment. This building was 
constructed at a time when strait waist- 
coats were in vogue, and every patient 
was immured in a gloomy cell. Though 
not intended for a prison, it was constructed 
upon the same principles as a prison. We 
say— 

“ A most important objection to Bethlehem 
Hospital, as a place for the treatment and cure of 
insanity, remains to be noticed—namely, the un- 
fitness, according to modern opinions, of the build- 
ing, in respect to its construction and arrange+ 
ments. ‘The general aspect of the hospital, exter- 
nally and internally, notwithstanding the efforts 
made within the last few years to enliven the long 
corridors and day-rooms, cannot but exercise a 
depressing influence upon the inmates, whose means 
of outdoor exercise are so limited and inadequate. 
The Commissioners, in the case of asylums for 

uper lunatics, would never sanction plans upon 
the principle of Bethlehem Hospital.” 

We do not deny that at various times the 
governors, in conformity with our recom- 
mendations, have endeavoured to improve 
the hospital ; but the place is utterly in- 
capable of improvement. It is not fit, in 
any sense of the word, for the reception of 
lunatics, and we therefore recommend its 
removal. There is another consideration of 
great importance. The number of lunatics 
is growing greater every year. Whether 
it has actually increased in comparison with 
the increase of population is not determined 
yet. Whether it is that more cases are 
discovered, or that there is a greater readi- 
ness to send them to asylums, I cannot 
say; but the number is certainly increas- 
ing, and it is therefore a matter of great 
importance that we should have the means 
of enlarging this hospital. At the pre- 
sent time, apart from the criminal lunatics, 
who number about 130, there are in Beth- 
lehem more than 200 ordinary patients, for 
whose support the hospital has an income 
a few pounds short of £20,000 a year. 
The average number of ordinary patients 
in Bethlehem is 240. The development 
which the inerease in the number of lunatics 
requires can never take place in this hos- 
pital so long as it remains on its present 
site. There is another development need- 
ed—the development of the system pursued 
at the hospital. At present Bethlehem 
acts upon a most exclusive system, almost 
unknown in any other hospital. A vast 
number of cases —the most distressing cases, 
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which require most careful treatment — 
are entirely excluded. But we must call 
on the governors of Bethlehem to relay 
that system, and that relaxation cannot 
take place until the hospital is removed, 
because the cases now shut out are just the 
eases which require additional facilities for 
air and exercise. On this point we have 
the strongest opinion of nearly all the 
medieal profession. I know but two who 
differ, and you have the opinion of the 
Commissioners, who have now an experience 
of more than twenty-five years ; you have 
the opinion of Dr. Webster, who has tra. 
velled all over the Continent; and you 
have the opinion of Dr. Conolly, who more 
than any other man has devoted himself to 
the scientific treatment of lunatics, and 
who wrote a letter to us full of valuable 
knowledge and experience, which will be 
found in the appendix to our last Report, 
and in which he presses for the removal of 
the hospital. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence, too, that we should seize every 
| possible opportunity of having a body of 
‘medical men skilled in the scientific treat- 
| ment of lunatics. Though there are some 
| very eminent men engaged in this branch 
|of the profession, there are very few com: 
' pared with the great mass of the profession. 
It seems to be a received opinion in this 
country that because a medical man under- 
stands the treatment of the human body, 
he must therefore understand the remedies 
applicable to the human mind ; but we 
know that nineteen-twentieths of the medi- 
cal men of the country understand little 
more of the scientific treatment of lunatics 
than they do of Hebrew and Chaldee. It 
is most desirable, with a view to remove 
‘that evil, that we should found 6 school 
| where men can be trained in this branch of 
the profession, and nowhere could it be so 
well founded as in connection with the great 
Royal charity of Bethlelem, Various ob- 
jections have been urged against the re- 
moval of the hospital. Among other things, 
it has been said that its removal to a dis- 
tance would throw obstacles in the way of 
the visits of friends to patients. In the 
first place, friends are not over-fond of 
| visiting patients, and a short distance of 
ten miles would be no obstacle to those 
who really desired to visit a patient. Again, 
the great bulk of the patients are not me 
tropolitan, but come from the country, 80 
that that objection entirely loses its force. 
The next argument is that to take the 
patients into the country would deprive 
them of the varied amusement they enjoy 
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in looking at the fine shops on Newington 
Causeway. It is very questionable whether 
it is desirable to take lunatics out into the 
bustling streets ; but, supposing there may 
be a few cases in which it is desirable, they 
sre far outnumbered by those who ought 
only to take exercise in seclusion, and who 
at ‘present are deprived of all recreation 
because there is no seclusion in the grounds 
of Bethlehem, which are overlooked by the 
surrounding houses. 





Again, it is said that ! 
the charity ought not to be put to any ex- | 
nse in removing the hospital. I demur 
to that argument to begin with. The} 
hospital is founded with public money, | 
for public purposes; and if the public think 
it would be beneficial for the hospital to be 
removed into the country, the public has a | 
right to decide that it shall be removed. 
But, so far from any expense being in- 
curred, 1 am prepared to show that instead 
of being losers the governors of Bethle- 
hem would, to a certain extent, be gainers 
if they accepted the offer of £150,000 
which has been made to them. I am not 
here to say that they are bound to accept 
it, though undoubtedly it is a large sum, 
and it is an opportunity, perhaps, which 
will not oceur again, for it is not always 
that a rich body like the governors of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital are looking about for a 
site. It is a magnificent sum, and for it 
the governors would be able to build a 
magnificent asylum for at least 50U patients 
on the new principle, and would be left 
with from £10,000 to £20,000 in hand. 
The Manchester Hospital, with fifty-two 
acres of land and accommodation for 100 
patients, cost £30,208, and the Stafford 
Asylum, with thirty acres of land and accom- 
modation for 140 patients, cost £59,926. 
Thus, fora sum of £70,000 you ean pur- 
chase an estate of eighty-two acres, and 
erect an asylum sufficient for 240 patients. 
The offer made to the governors of Bethle- 
hem by St. Thomas’s Hospital is £150,000. 
Taking, as a basis of calculation, what has 
been done elsewhere, at Stafford and Man- 
chester, you might construct an asylum 
capable of accommodating 480 patients for 
£140,000, and have a sum of £10,000 in 
hand. Your Lordships will see that for an 
asylum like Bethlehem you do not require 
as large a quantity of land as for a county 
asylum, because in the latter establishment 
greater number of patients are agricul- 
tural labourers, for whom agricultural oc- 
cupation is required ; while in Bethlehem 
the patients are of various classes. There 
ts auother point which is worthy of some 
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attention. Clinical lectures have been 
established both at Bethlehem and St. 
Luke’s, but there has been little or no 
attendance at those lectures; while, on 
the contrary, the clinical lectures estab- 
lished by Dr. Conolly at Hanwell have been 
largely attended. It is always found that 
where there are facilities for the residence 
of pupils, clinical lectures are better at- 
tended ; and if Bethlehem was removed to 
the country, arrangements might be made 
for accommodating resident students. It 
ie boasted that in Bethlehem there is a 
greater proportion of cures to the number 
of patients admitted, and a smaller mor- 
tality, than in other asylums; but this 
might to a great degree be accounted for 
by the rules under which patients were re- 
ceived. In the first place, the governors 
make it a rule to receive none but recent 
eases, which are those in. which there 


\is the greatest chance of recovery. They 


do not admit any one who has been afflict- 
ed with lunacy longer than twelve months 
previously to the time of admission. By 
this rule a good many hundreds are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of this great 
charity. In the next place, they will not 
admit any one who has been discharged 
uncured from another hospital. They will 
not admit pregnant women, idiots, or pa- 
tients aflicted with paralysis or epileptic or 
convulsive fits. What a mass of human 
suffering is excluded by that rule! Again, 
they reject all whose condition threatens 
speedy dissolution, or requires the perma- 
nent and exclusive attendance of a nurse, 
or who from disease or physical infirmity, 
are unfit to associate with other patients 
My Lords, the persons excluded by that 
rule belong to a class of insane who, per- 
haps, are in the most distressed condition, 
and appeal most strongly to our compas- 
sion. We have been labouring for years to 
establish middle-class asylums for the re- 
ception of patients above the condition of 
paupers, but whose families cannot afford 
to pay the minimum amount charged in 
the private asylums. In these asylums 
there is no accommodation to be had under, 
at least, a guinea a week; but this is a 
very large sum to persons of small income, 
or to a struggling man with a large family. 
We have been endeavouring to establish 
asylums which, by means of sums received 
from patieuts, supplemented by an endow- 
ment or a public grant, would be able to 
admit patients of the middle class, and 
with small means, at 3s., 4s., or 5s. a 
week, This system prevails very much 
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in Scotland, where it has proved a God- 
send ; and wherever such asylums have been 
founded in this country they have realized 
all that have been expected from them. If 
Bethlehem were removed to the country, it 
might be made the means of alleviating the 
sufferings of a large number of the lower 
and middle class insane. I think the pub- 
lic have a right to ask from the Governors 
of Bethlehem the full benefit of the magni- 
ficent revenue in their possession, They 
have a revenue amounting to within a few 
pounds of £20,000 a year, and they have 
property in London which is sure to in- 
crease in value; yet, in the hospital there 
are seldom more than 200 patients, besides 
the criminal lunatics, and for a period of 
years the average number has not exceed- 
ed 240. I believe that with these funds 
the governors ought to be able to maintain 
480 or 500 patients ; and if they adopted 
the system of admitting persons whose 
friends would pay a certain sum towards 
their maintenance, the number might be 
increased to 600. Under these cireum- 
stances, I cannot see on what grounds the 
governors can refuse to accept the offer of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, which is one such 
as may never be made to them again. On 
this question, however, they seem totally 
opposed to the representations which have 
been made, and offer no valid argument 
in support of the course they are taking. 
Dr. Conolly, in a letter which he has writ- 
ten on this subject, says— 

“A new Bethlehem, judiciously situated and 
planned, might be a model, a school of instruction, 
and a benefit for ever. We should then possess a 
publicasylum in which the intentions of the cha- 
ritable founders and the exertions of humane 
and scientific physicians would not be frustrated, 
and where, above all, the amplest possible means 
would be furnished, and their application perpe- 
tuated, for the relief of the most terrible of all 
forms of buman misfortune.” 

My Lorda, I cannot do better than con- 
elude with these words, I do hope that 
you will receive this Petition with favour, 
and will lend the aid of your countenance 
and support to this good and just demand. 
We cannot do wrong to a single individual 
by insisting on thisdemand. On the other 
hand, we may do a large amount of good 
to the most suffering portion of humanity, 
and therefore I do entreat your Lordships 
that you will assure these poor people, who 
are anxious that the hospital should be 
there and that Bethlehem should be remov- 
ed to the country, that your sympathies are 
with them, and that you will do all that 
in you lies for the relief of suffering hu- 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


{LORDS} 
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manity, and the fulfilment of the intentions 
of the noble individual by whose bounty 
the hospital was founded. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving for— 


1. The Annual Amount of the Revenues durin 
the last Ten Years administered by the Autho 
rities of Bethlehem Hospital : 

2. Total Amount of Money received by the 
Hospital trom Parliamentary Payments: 

3. Average Number of Patients in the Hospital 
in each Year for T'en Years, apart from the Cri. 
minal Patients : 

4. The Total Number of Governors of the 
Hospital : 

5. Number of Special Meetings since January 
1863 in reference to the removal of Bethichem 
Hospital, and Number of Governors present on 
each occasion : 

6. The Questions proposed and the Divisions 
taken : 


Eart GRANVILLE: I do not rise for 

the purpose of answering anything which 
the noble Earl has stated. There can be 
no objection whatever to the production of 
the papers for which he has moved, and [ 
should have passed the matter over in 
silence if it were not that it might then 
be supposed that my cordial sympathy 
| was not with the object which he has in 
}view. The statement made by the noble 
Earl, I must say, is consistent with hu- 
|manity, economy, and good sense, and 
| Shows that the Governors of the Hos- 
pital are acting in defiance of any argu- 
ment that can be addressed to them. [ 
cannot help thinking it is very much in 
favour of all that has been urged by 
the noble Earl, that of the Governors of 
| the Hospital who belong to your Lord- 
ponod House not one has attempted to 
controvert the statement which he has 
| made. The only way of influencing them 
}seems to be by the exercise of public 
opinion ; and from the personal experience 
Mm the noble Earl, and his official position 
in connection with this subject, nothing is 
more likely to produce a wholesome effect 
on that public opinion, and thus re-act upon 
the Governors of the Hospital, than the 
speech which he has addressed to your 
Lordships. 


Motion agreed to. 








AMERICAN PRIZE COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that in asking the Question of which 
he had given notice on this subject, he was 
not going to discuss the propriety or the 
justice of the decisions of the Americaa 
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Prize Courts—and specifically, not in the; merce. 
But he thought | interfere in any way, but it was quite com- 


ease of the Dolphin. 
that the proceedings of those Courts 
should be closely watched ; for if doctrines 
were admitted there contrary to those 
maintained in the highest Courts of this 
country, great confusion would be the 
result hereafter. With respect to the 
amount of evidence necessary to condemn 
a ship, he thought no man of common 
sense would support the dicta of the 
American Courts in this respect. The 
principle upon which a sentence of con- 
demnationn and another sentence of con- 
ditional condemnation had been pronounced 
differed entirely from those laid down by 
the English Privy Council during the last 
war, It was now maintained in America 
that suspicion was sufficient to justify the 
condemnation of a vessel—that the onus 
of proving innocence was upon not merely 
the captain and crew, but upon the owner 
of the ship. The owner was called upon 
to prove a negative. Moreover, it was 
held that where a ship was going avowedly 
and confessedly to a neutral port, a strong 
presumption arose of the intention to run 
the blockade, because before the war 
there was no demand in the port for the 
goods which she carried. Now, that was 
amoustrous doctrine. There might be a 
market of goods to be run, or those goods 
might be sent legitimately by land to the 
Conlederate States; but that was not a 
ground on which we ought to permit our 
ships to be condemned, for we had a per- 
fect right to establish a depot for every 
kind of goods at Nassau if we chose to do 
so. It was necessary that not only our 
merchants, but the officers of the Royal 
Navy should clearly understand what 
would suffice for the condemnation of a 
vessel and to constitute an infringement of 
belligerent rights. He had no wish to 
press for a discussion upon the subject now 
that there was a hope of this unhappy war 
coming to an end, in which case the eon- 
fusion and irregularities arising from it 
might be expected to cease. He hoped 
that this horrible and now unnecessary war 
was about to terminate, because it had 
been stated, in what appeared to be an 
authoritative form, that the Emperor of 
the French had made or renewed a propo- 
sal to the British Government to recog- 
nise the existing Government of the Con 
federate States. That was a most im- 


portant step, and he could not but think 
that the time had come when we could not 
permit a continued hindering of our com- 
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He did not desire that we should 


patible with our position as neutrals that 
we should recognise a Government which 
had shown itself to be capable of con- 
ducting its affairs at home and abroad and 
of performing all the functions of a Go- 
vernment. If England and France, and 
he might add Spain, were to recognise 
that Government, he had no doubt that 
a speedy termination would be put to 
this war. He would ask the noble Earl, 
Whether any proposition had been re- 
ceived from the Government of France ; 
and, also, whether any Reports of the 
Proecedings in the Prize Courts of the 
United States of America, especially in re- 
ference to the Case of the Dolphin, have 
been received at the Foreign Office ? 

Eaet RUSSELL: I will first answer 
the Question of my noble Friend whether 
any report of the proceedings of the Prize 
Courts of the United States, especially 
with reference to the case of the Dolphin, 
has been received at the Foreign Office. 
In answer to that Question, I have to state 
that what appears to be an authentic report 
of the judgment in the case of the Dolphin 
was received at the Foreign Office last 
evening. I should think it right, certainly, 
that all these cases should be watched. 
I find the doctrines relied upon in that 
judgment are those laid down by Sir Wil- 
liam Grant and Lord Stowell. Whether 
these doctrines are rightly applied to the 
circumstances of this particular case is 
another question, and one upon which | 
offer no opinion. I shall not re-enter 
upon a discussion which we had upon a 
former evening, but | still think that the 
opinions held upon international law by my 
noble Friend are not in accordance with the 
high authorities upon the subject. As to 
the second Question, whether any commu- 
nication has been made to the Government 
of this country by the Government of the 
Emperor of the French, proposing or sug- 
gesting a recognition of the Southern 
States of America, I have to say that no 
such communication has been received, 
Upon the general subject of recognition, 
I dv not think the circumstances are much 
altered since my noble Friend (Lord Strath- 
eden) brought forward his Motion in this 
House, and I entertain the same opinions 
which I then expressed. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock 
to Monday next, Eleven o’ciock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 26, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Pustre Brrts—Resolution in Com- 
mittee—Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) 
[Advances], reported. 

Ordered — Public Works and Fisheries Acts 
Amendment *. 

Committee—Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts) [Bill 154]; Partnership Law Amend- 
ment * [ Bill 172], on re-committal— r.P. ; Mis- 
appropriation by Servants * [Bill 156]. 

Report—Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) 
[ Bill 192] ; Misappropriation by Servants * [Bill 
193). 

Coneidered as amended—owth Harbour * [Bill 
157]; Newcastle upon Tyne(Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen Hospital) * [Bill 162] ; Removal of Irish 
Poor [Mr. Villiers}* [Bill 140]; Courts of the 
Church of Scotland (Lords) * [ Bill 92}. 

Third Reading—Harwich Uarbour * [Bill 176). 

Withdrawn—Midwifery * [ Bill 180]. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) [ADVANCES]. 


REPORT. 


Resolution reported, 


“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to issue, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to an amount not exceeding 
Twelve Hundred Thousand Pounds, upon security 
of Local Rates, for facilitating the execution of 
Public Works in certain Manufacturing Districts.” 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it was the duty 
of every man to assist in alleviating any 
general distress, and of course he did not 
rise to oppose the Resolution; but he ven- 
tured to think, that on one or two points 
of great importance the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board in introducing this 
subject to the House was deficient. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman should 
have stated somewhat more fully and dis- 
tinctly what was his opinion with respect 
to the causes of the present wide-spread 
distress. It was said by many that a short 
supply of cotton had been the chief, if not 





the sole, cause of the distress in Lanca- 
shire. He was not prepared to argue that 
a short supply of cotton had not mainly 
contributed to the distress; but it had 
been stated also, with great truth, that 
much of the distress had arisen from the 
over-trading and over-speculation which 
had been indulged in by the millowners in 
the manufacturing districts. If the dis- 
tress was partly to be attributed to over- 
trading, it tended to alter the position * 





the case, because it was the bounden duty 
of Parliament, in legislating on a matter 
of this nature, not to give encouragement 
to a recurrence of that over-speculation 
which it was asserted had contributed 
very much to the state of things which 
they all so much deplored. He should 
like to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
his opinion upon this point. Now, as to 
the actual condition of the districts where 
the distress existed, the right hon. Gen. 
tleman made no allusion to the com. 
parative state of the poor rates in the 
distressed districts, and other parts of 
England. If it could be shown that at 
this moment the poor rates were much 
lower in the distressed districts than they 
were in many other parts of England, it 
appeared to him that would form a most 
important element in the case, and one 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
was bound to deal. It was quite obvious, 
that if the country was to be called upon 
to avert the existing distress, this point 
ought to have their most serious consider- 
ation. They had been told that during 
this very distress there had been immense 
fortunes realized by some of the mill- 
owners. He thought that was an im- 
portant element in the question. They 
were also told that at this moment large 
sums were being spent in the erection of 
the same description of mills the stoppage 
of which had been the cause of this dis- 
tress. Now, if great distress existed in an 
agricultural district, and a complaint was 
made to Parliament on the subject, and if 
it could be shown that owners and ocen-. 
piers of the land were in a prosperous con- 
dition, and were laying out their capital 
in the anticipation of revived prosperity, 
the country would be of opinion that jus 
tice was not being done. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made the startling assertion 
that no distress or loss had occurred to the 
agricultural interest in this country from 
the effects of the recent legislation. He 
would not enter into the wide field opened 
up by that sweeping assertion; but he 
would point out, that when the question of 
free trade was under discussion, one of the 
main arguments adopted by the supporters 
of that policy was that it would benefit 
the artisans in the manufacturing districts. 
The spouters and agitators employed by 
the Anti-Corn Law League promised these 
men large loaves and great puddings a8 
the inevitable consequence of free trade. 
He was not going to enter into the ques 
tion how far these promises had been real- 
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jsed; but he would remind the House | of the operatives employed. Was that an 


that after seventeen years’ trial of that 
fnancial policy they were now assembled 
to endeavour to adopt measures for the 
mitigation of a state of extreme starvation 
and distress amongst those very people for 


whose benefit especially this financial | 


icy had been adopted. It was also 
admitted that a large amount of distress 
existed in other parts of the United King- 
dom, and he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to show that this legislation 
was not of a selfish character. It would 
be only just to the other parts of the 
country to show that there were not other 
districts equally distressed, equally entitled 
toassistance. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not show them clearly that the secu- 
rity for the money proposed to be borrowed 
was of the satisfactory kind which it ought 
to be, or whether they might hope that 
the security was of a character which 
would lead to the expectation that the 
money lent would find its way back to the 
public purse. It was ascertained that 
there was amongst the great millowners 
of Lancashire an antagonistic feeling to 
emigration, because they thought that it 
would cause, in the event of the revival of 
the cotton trade, a want of hands. On the 
other hand, persons better acquainted with 
the subject told them that emigration was 
the only remedy, and that they were en- 


titled to hear from the right hon. Gentle- | 


man what were his views and the views 
of the Government on the subject of emi- 
gration. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say whether he thought they must 
ultimately resort to emigration. 

Mr. J. A. TURNER said, he was not 





evil? Employment had been extended 
enormously, and the operatives, who at 
one period in his recollection were in a 
most miserable state of privation, were of 
late years in a state of comparative wealth 
and prosperity ; the operatives had them- 
selves become capitalists, and had put their 
contributions together; and to the for- 
mation of co-operative societies and the 
investment of their earnings the increase 
of manufacturing operations was in a great 
degree to be attributed. Did the hon. 
Gentleman suppose that the great manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and Cheshire were 
the only persons that erected those large 
mills or extended their operations unduly? 
The principal establishments had been 
erected of late years by the operatives 
themselves through means of co-operative 
societies, and he had no wish to say a 
word against anything of the kind. Most 
of the employers of labour in Lancashire 
had risen from the ranks, and in the same 
way the working men of Lancashire had 
been trying to raise themselves ; and if an 
ample supply of cotton had been obtained, 
there was no doubt that there would have 
been ample occupation for them all. The 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in sup- 
posing that large fortunes had been made 
by millowners. No doubt, in conse- 
quence of the dearth of cotton, there had 
been large speculations in that article, but 
there were many other speculators besides 
the millowners. Ladies, clergymen, and 
other persons, impressed with the idea 
that they were going to make their for- 
tunes, gave orders, both at home and 
abroad, for the purchase of cotton. That, 


one of those who thought that the large | no doubt, was a very wise and legitimate 


manufacturers of Lancashire and Cheshire | operation. 


Whoever contributed to the 


and the operatives in their employment | supply of a commodity required, not only 


were entirely free from blame. 


There | might make some profit, but assisted to 


might have been an excessive pushing | provide the means of giving employment. 
forward of manufacturing operations— | He did not think the hon. Gentleman was 


there had been too much pride of class— 
the manufacturers might have been too 
presuming, and fancied themselves of too 
much importance ; and the operatives had 
manifested too much of the same feeling. 
There had been a great increase of mills, 
tnd trade had been pushed to a great 


extent; but that was not altogether an 
evil, nor was the hon. Gentleman opposite 
to attribute it entirely to free trade. Free 
trade had no doubt promoted vastly the 
Increase of prosperity amongst the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 

immensely contributed to the comforts 





entitled to make it a subject of taunt that 
the principles of free trade and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws had failed to produce the 
advantages which its main supporters 
promised would arise from that measure. 
He had himself been blamed frequently 
in his own district for not having been 
one of the great promoters of free trade. 
He certuinly thought the idea was carried 
too far at that time, but he had lived long 
enough to see that he was wrong. He 
believed that free trade had been the 
means of promoting the interests of the 
country and the comforts af the working 
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classes to an enormous extent; and were | that Mr. George Wilson in a public speech 


they now to be told—because an excep- 
tional state of things had arisen, and a 
state of misfortune had come upon them, 
which could not have been foreseen— 
that the principles of free trade had not 
accomplished all that its advocates pro- 
mised? He thought the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman was a wise one; he 
most cordially supported it, and he did 
not see that the hon Gentleman opposite 
had said a word which should, in any 
degree, affect ite passing that House. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that no doubt 
the manufacturers of Lancashire had made 
very large fortunes, and the operatives 
themselves had enjoyed very high wages 
for a considerable length of time; but the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. A. Turner) must also 
remember that the present distressed state 
of things in Lancashire had also resulted 
from free trade. He did not intend, on 
this oceasion, to discuss the question of 
free trade; but he was ready to enter the 
lists on any day with the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, and to maintain the proposition, 
that if free trade had done great good, it 
had also produced many evils, of which the 
present distress was one. The President 
of the Poor Law Board, on the 27th of 
April last, gave the House to understand 
that the present measure would emplov 
70,000 male adult operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts, representing the whole 
of that body. The House had a right to 
know what employment was to be found 





remarked, that with Cobden as traveller, 
with Bright attending to the outdoor de. 
partment, and with Gladstone and Milner 
Gibson doing the work inside, the present 
Government were doing a roaring business, 
He had no doubt, that if the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite would speak the can- 
did truth, he would admit that it was ep- 
tirely owing to Manchester that the mea. 
sure had been so long delayed. He had 
been requested by the factory operatives 
to make a statement with regard to the 
quality of Surat cotton. Mr. Hutchinson, 
of Blackburn, reported to the Central Re- 
lief Committee at Manchester that the loss 
in the spinners’ wages by using Surat eot- 
ton, was not more than 2s. per week. The 
spinners at Mr. Hutchinson’s mill, how- 
ever, had written to state, that for the last 
four weeks previous to the date of their 
letter, their earnings had been less by 7. 
or 8s. per week. They added— 

“If we go so far back as twelve months our 
earnings would be from 10s. to 12s. per full week's 


work less than would have been earned in ordi- 
nary times with working American cotton.” 


These working men added that their en- 
ergies had been more than doubly taxed 
through working inferior cotton, and that 
this statement would apply to all other 
firms in the town and neighbourhood. It 
had been stated that public subseriptions 
for the relief of Lancashire distress were 
at an end. If so, how were the unemployed 
operatives to live? In idleness? The 


for the 400,000 souls who it was said | Corn Laws were repealed by the agency of 
would be in the receipt of relief next win- | tumults and violence, and the fear of tu- 


ter—because they had sinee been told that | mults. 


Sir James Graham admitted the 


only 27,000 adults would find employ-| fact to be so. At that time the operatives 
ment under this Bill, and Mr. Farnall | were told to “go and play” for a month; 


stated that 400,000 persons would pro- 
bably, during the next winter, be de- 
pendent on the poor rates of Lancashire 
and on the Treasury. He wanted to 
know why the Bill had not been intro- 


duced earlier in the Session—or even last | 


year—and why it had been delayed now. 
It was rnmoured—he knew not with what 
truth—that the gentlemen of Lancashire 
had interfered with the Government, and 
that it was owing to them that the House 
was so late as the last week of June going 
into Committee on the Bill. If the Go- 
vernment had done their duty, the measure 
would have been in force last winter. For 
thirty years Manchester had, in fact, go- 
verned this country, and now the House 
saw the result as far as Lancashire was 
concerned. ~It was only the other day 


Mr. J. A. Turner 





they were now told to ‘go and play” for 
a whole winter. Under such circum- 
stances, did the right hon. Gentleman think 
that the peaee of Lancashire was safe. It 
might be too late for the Government to 
interfere at such a time, but it was not 
too late for the House of Commons to 1n- 
terpose at the present moment. The re 
medy proposed by the Government was 
this miserable Bill. The sum of £1,500,000 
was to be raised by the Treasury, but 
only £460,000 of that was to be paid to 
the 400,000 unemployed operatives, the 
rest was to be paid to skilled labourers, 
such as masons &c. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman calculated how much would be 
paid to each of these 400,000 persons ? 
The Bill was in very truth a manufac- 
turers’ Bill, drawn up and settled by the 
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manufacturing interest of Lancashire with- | they would settle there and become our 
out consulting the working population. | best customers. The hon. Member for 
He heard already that some of the Town | Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) had attributed to 
Councils in the distressed districts were | him the advocacy of a wholesale system of 
quarrelling as to the manner in which this emigration. Now, he would admit that 
money was, to be laid out. He believed | he would be liable to this charge if he 
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that not one-third of £1,500,000 would be | 
spent in any kind of improvement. He) 
had endeavoured to divide the expenditure | 
recommended by Mr. Rawlinson into wet | 
work and dry. Under the title wet work 


advocated the removal to the Colonies of 
the whole 400,000 unemployed operatives. 
He did not go so far, but he maintained 
that from 50,000 to 100,000 might be 
safely supplied with the means of emigra- 


he included: - Main sewers, £400,000; | tion at the present time. They would 
house drains, £150,000; waterworks &c., | have to do it eventually, and it was a 
£50,000; cleansing rivers, £20,000; land | mere question of time. It would there- 
drainage, £60,000. Total,, £680,000. | fore be wise to do it while the men had 
Under the designation of dry work he in- | some stamina left. They should also send 
cluded streets, paved with square sets, | with them some agricultural labourers, in 
$250,000 ; ditto, with boulders, £200,000; | order to do some of the heavier agricul- 
suburban roads, £150,000; parks and re-| tural work, which opcratives would be 
creation grounds, £100,000; enclosing | unable todo. Such was the desire on the 
waste land, £10,000 ; baring rock, £10,000. | part of the operatives themselves to emi- 
Total, £720,000. The wet and dry work | grate, that he believed that if sufficient 
made a total of £1,400,000, to which was | emigrant vessels were now in the Mersey, 


added £100,000 for parks, making alto- 
gether £1,500,000. He considered that 
the operatives were, from their previous 
habits and want of skill, unfit to under- 
take the wet work, and in regard to a 
good deal of the dry work, such as paving 
the streets with square sets and boulders, 
skilled labour was imperatively required. 
It was said that the operatives might be 
employed in draining, and it was stated in 
that House that Mr. Tollemache, one of 
the Members for Cheshire, was employing 
a large number of cotton operatives on his 
land at Mottram and Tintwistle, for the 
purpose of drainingit. A gentleman who 
lived in the neighbourhood, however, 
wrote to say, that although a great num. 
ber of operatives were employed at first 
when Mr. Tollemache commenced draining, 
nearly all of them had been compelled to 
give up the work, because they could not 
stand it. Mr. Tollemache found it neces- 
sary to employ regular drainers from the 
south or west of England, for it was quite 
clear the factory operatives could not stand 
the work of draining the land. The fact 
was, that as soon as the sides of the drain 
touched their clothes and wetted them, the 
operatives became liable to be seized by 
theumatism. It was also the fact tiat these 
operatives threw out three times as much 
soil from a drain asa regular drainer. The 
operatives themselves earnestly requested 
to be assisted to emigrate. If the House 
Were to send 100,000 of them (whoif they 
Temained here would be out of employment 
for two or three winters) to the Colonies, 





the whole factory population would go in 
one exodus to the seashore, rejoiced thereby 
to escape the misery that now overwhelmed 
them. He believed that the operatives 
would not endure their privations for an- 
other winter. A letter had appeared in 
The limes which he defied any one to read 
without tears. It was dated from Carlisle, 
and was headed “ Emigration of Cotton 
Spinners.” . The writer stated that seven- 
teen families of spinners, containing seven- 
ty-six individuals, persons of good charac- 
ter, and some of the best workmen in the 
mills, declared to him their earnest desire 
to emigrate. He added, ‘I wish those 
cotton lords, who doubt the desire of these 
people to emigrate, would come down here 
for a while, and witness what I have un- 
happily witnessed repeatedly, stout men, 
with tears in their eyes, imploring me to 
send them ‘ anywhere out of this.’” The 
writer of the letter was Dr. Close, the 
Dean of Carlisle, and no one would doubt 
that his statements were implicitly to be 
believed. There were fifty districts where 
the operatives were equally desirous to 
emigrate. ‘They were weary of this hun- 
ger and poverty, and they only asked for 
emigration purposes for one of the many 
millions which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer boasted the other day had been 
added to the wealth of the country during 
the last few years by their labour. ['l'he 
hon. Member, having read extracts from 
letters and local papers describing the ex- 
treme misery that existed in various locali- 


ties, proceeded: ] Would any one deny the 
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notorious fact that the factory operatives 
wished to emigrate? Who opposed their 
wish ? The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 


Villiers) and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cob- | 
den)—men who were formerly the leaders 


of the Anti-Corn Law League—the men 
who promised the operatives abundance, 
and who were now the representatives of 
the manufacturers, who were leagued to- 
gether to prevent emigration. When the 
philanthropists of Essex recommended emi- 
gration, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) 
as good as told them to mind their own busi- 
ness. Since then the hon. Gentleman had 
appealed to the whole country to subscribe 
a million, and he got it. He might have 
to appeal again, but he would not get it. 
When the manufacturers in 1835 gave a 
dinner to Daniel O’Connell, they boasted 
that they were rich enough to buy up the 
whole House of Lords. Then why did 
they not raise the money among them- 
selves? He believed that at least a quar- 
ter of the cotton manufacturers had not 
subscribed one sixpence for the distress in 
Lancashire, although some of them had 
made large fortunes by their mills. He 


trusted to God that before the end of the 
Session many noble-hearted men in that 
House would say, when the hon. Member 


for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) brought for- 
ward his Motion in favour of emigration, 
that he had made out his case, and that 
they would vote for a grant of £1,000,000, 
if the Government would propose the Re- 
solution. If the Government refused to do 
this, they would have the curses of a 
million factory operatives on their heads 
instead of their blessings. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cobden) told them that the 
operatives were not fit for outdoor labour ; 
and yet he supported the present Bill. But 
he said he was for voluntary emigration. 
The conduct of the hon. Member reminded 
him of an ancient torture, where persons 
were put in iron cages with food placed 
just beyond their reach. When the suf- 
ferers asked for bread, they were told to 
take it. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
had recommended voluntary emigration, 
but he doubted if the funds could be raised 
for removing a thousand operatives by such 
means. If the operatives were kept at 
home during the ensuing winter they 
would eat up the poor rates of the district. 
The interest of the money lent under the 
present Bill would have to be added to the 
rates, and the result would be to bring the 
poor rates of some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts up to 25s. in the pound. The Trea- 


Mr. Ferrand 
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sury, infact, would haveto find £3,000,000 
during the ensuing winter for the relief of 
distress in Lancashire. If the cotton trade 
of England could not be maintained, ex. 
cept by the sacrifice of 500,000 operatives, 
he for one would say, “ Perish the cotton 
trade rather than sacrifice 500,000 of our 
countrymen, country women, and children.” 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN assured 
the House that he did not rise to answer 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Devon- 
port, but to entreat hon. Members not to 
do so. The hon. Gentleman claimed to be 
the representative of the factory operatives, 
He (Colonel W. Patten) was also one of 
their representatives, and he told the hon. 
Gentleman to his face, that if he were 
their bitterest enemy, he could not take a 
course more calculated to injure them. The 
Bill was one for authorizing the issue of 
£1,200,000 to be employed in works of 
local improvement, and a morning sitting 
had been granted to enable the House to 
consider it in detail. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ferrand) had availed himself of the 
opportunity of addressing the House on 
the principle of the Bill upon the second 
reading; and now, when the House as- 
sembled at a morning sitting, and had only 
four hours to discuss the clauses, the hon. 
Gentleman went into a discussion of free 
trade, the cotton trade, and emigration. 
The Bill would be lost altogether if this 
discussion were carried. on. Let hon. 
Members go into Committee, and discuss 
the clauses in a business-like manner. 
Only two hours now remained for the dis- 
cussion of a Bill of nineteen clauses; and 
if the present opportunity were lost, the 
fate of the Bill at this period of the Ses- 
sion would become very doubtful. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that he hop- 
ed they would take the advice of the hon. 
and gallant Coionel. The hon. Members 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) and 
Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) had left the 
House very little time for considering the 
clauses of the Bill. Both hon. Members, 
it seemed, highly approved of the Bill. 
[Mr. Ferrann: As far as it goes.] Well, 
he (Mr. C. P. Villiers) did not go further 
than the Bill on the present occasion. 
This being the case, he hoped it would not 
be thought disrespectful to the House if 
he declined to go back to discuss questions 
that had been raised and decided any time 
for the last thirty years. The only novel- 
ty was to find two hon. Gentlemen who 
avowed themselves as firmly convinced 
as ever of the superior policy of protec 
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tion as opposed to free trade. The hon. 
Member for Devonport had not adduced 
a tittle of evidence to show that the ope- 
ratives were opposed to this Bill. His 
hon, Friend (Mr. Childers) had given 
notice of his intention to bring the subject 
of emigration before the House, and at the 
proper time he should be prepared to state 
the views of the Government on the subject. 
He might state, however, to those who 
were impatient upon that subject, that 
there never was so extensive an emigration 
as that which was now going on from this 
country. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Devonport had stated gratuitously, 
and without a tittle of foundation, that 
this Bill had been prepared in the winter, 
but had been suppressed to please the 
mauufacturers. 1t was prepared after it 
appeared that the trade was not likely to 
revive sufficiently to reinstate the people 
in their employments, and that there ap- 
a general anxiety in the country 
that the operatives should not continue to 
depend entirely upon charity, and after 
inquiries had been instituted to ascertain 
whether it was possible to find remunera- 
tive employment upon works of permanent 
utility. It was upon the report of these 
inquiries that this Bill was framed, with 
a view to give it effect. In opposition to 
what the hon. Gentleman had said, he 
would venture to assert that the operatives 
were anxious to be set to work, and that 
they were not disaffected. They were not 
ungrateful ; they had been treated with great 
consideration, and they were sensible of it. 
Whether by making such addresses as that 
to which the House has just listened the 
hon. Member might not change that feeling 
he did not know. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving that the House 
agree to the Resolution. 
Resolution agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) BILL—[Bux 154.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Charge on Consolidated Fund 
of £ to be at Disposal of Public 
Works Loan Commissioners). 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved to insert 
the sum of £1,200,000 in the clause. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
there ought to be some provision, that when 
these monies were repaid, they should be 
kept separate and used for the discharge of 
the loan, instead of being mixed up in an 
“omnium gatherum’’ of other accounts. 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, that the Trea- 
sury would give every facility for the sim- 
plification of the accounts. The balances 
would be sufficient without calling upon 
Parliament to create any special loan. 


Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 2. 


Clause 3 (Power for Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to lend, and for Local 
Boards and Authorities to borrow, for the 
Purposes and on the Terms specified). 

Mr. GREGSON moved an Amendment, 
to the effect that in case the existing 
blockade of the American ports should have 
ceased before the whole number of such 
instalments had been paid, then the resi- 
due of such loan should be repaid by so 
many equal annual instalments, not exceed- 
ing ten, as the Poor Law Board should ap- 
prove, the first of such last-mentioned 
instalments to be payable on the first an- 
nual day of payment which shall occur 
atter the expiration of twelve months from 
the termination of the blockade. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS opposed the 
Amendment. 

After short discussion, Amendment with- 
drawn. 

Mn. HENLEY felt bound to protest 
against the principle of the clause—namely, 
that of giving power to guardians to tax 
parishes for the purpose of public works 
without the consent of the parishioners. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Additional Powers for Local 
Boards or Local Authorities to execute 
Works of Improvement). 

Mr. HENLEY complained of the vague- 
ness of the wording of theclause. It gave 
to Local Boards the power to “ widen, 
deepen, cleanse, embank, straighten, or 
otherwise improve any river,. stream, or 
brook.” He doubted whether this clause 
would not give the local authorities the 
power of going out of the county. He 
thought that the consent of the owners of 
property ought to be first obtained to all 
proposals for arterial drainage. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he thought 
there was ample security against any mis- 
application of the Act. ‘The suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman should, however, 
be considered, and an Amendment to pro- 
tect the interest of the owners introduced, 
if neceasary, on the Report. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that this was 
the proper time for raising the question 
of aiding emigration; he therefore called 











upon the Government to say, why the re- 
lief that might be afforded by emigration 
had been excluded from the provisions of 
this clause? He by no means wished to 
propose a system of wholesale emigration, 
or of special loans of public money for this 
purpose ; but if there were persons fit and 
desirous to emigrate in the distressed dis- 
tricts, and if a proper body existed for 
judiciously applying these loans, why 
should they be precluded from doing so 
to some extent in this manner? The 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) who was kept away by domestic 
affliction, had requested him to obtain some 
explanation from the Government on this 
point. He had understood the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale to say, on a previous oc- 
casion, that there were no operatives in the 
mannfacturing districts who were either 
fit or willing to emigrate. [ Mr. Conpey : 
I never said so.} He certainly said that 
everybody wished everybody else to emi- 
grate, not himself; and that misfortune 
had followed emigration. The Dean of 
Carlisle, however, had published the fact 
that a great many were anxious to go, 
and that if they had the funds, numbers 
would be very glad to go-to the Colonies. 
In some parts of Warwickshire distress 
existed as in Lancashire, and in that 
county there were many persons emi- 
grating; and if there were funds, there 
would be many more. Several letters had 
been received from those who had gone 
out, and without exception they were all 
prospering and thankful they had gone. 
If emigration had been resorted to at the 
commencement of the distress, perhaps by 
that time many would have been in a state 
of prosperity and becoming customers of 
those at home, instead of swelling the 
numbers of permanent paupers. Of the 
large numbers who had emigrated from 
Warwickshire under the pressure of dis- 
tress, there was not one single instance in 
which the emigrants had not succeeded 
in establishing themselves, and many had 
sent to get their friends to follow them. 
No doubt, there was great difficulty in 
finding sufficient funds, but why were not 
the funds in hand expressly for assisting 
emigration from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts used for that purpose, and why 
should they not be somewhat supple- 
mented out of this loan? Several Colo- 
nies had voted large sums of money to 
enable the distressed operatives of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire to emigrate. . He 
went himself to the Emigration Com- 
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missioners, and asked them whether, if the 
Lancashire people would not employ these 
funds in emigration, there would be any 
difficulty in applying them to Warwick. 
shire? The Commissioners replied, that 
the Votes of the Colonies were so expressly 
made for Lancashire that, in their opi- 
nion, they could not be used for other 
parts of England. They added, however, 
that if Lancashire positively refused to em. 
ploy these funds in promoting emigration, 
then they might be transferred to other 
parts of the country similarly in distress, 
He was not sure that money lent. in aid- 
ing emigration would not be more likely 
to be repaid to the Treasury than the sums 
lent for other modes of aid, especially 
those proposed to be laid out in mere 
pauper works, similar to the works which 
were set on foot in Ireland during the 
famine, and certainly the result would be 
better and more permanent. He could 
not resist the suspicion that. the mill. 
owners were obstructing and discouraging 
emigration. If so, they were acting 
in a most shortsighted manner. It was 
doubtful whether the operatives would 
be found very effective if they .resumed 
their employment in the mills, after being 
engaged in outdoor work ; whereas, if 
they let them go to the Colonies, they 
would prosper and become good customers, 
and the millowners. might depend upon it 
that the rapid increase of population at 
home would be quite sufficient to insure 
a supply of labour for the cotton manu- 
facture whenever it revived. It was in- 
curring a grave responsibility to hold peo- 
ple back from emigration, and to exclude 
this mode of effective aid in preference of 
protracted dependence. 

Coronet WLLSON PATTEN said, that 
his right hon. Friend was labouring under 
a misapprehension if he supposed that the 
Central Relief Committee had received 
funds from the Colonies for the purposes 
of emigration and-had failed to apply them. 
Every sixpence received by the Central 
Relief Committee had been applied, as far 
as possible, in accordance with the wishes 
of the donors, even although they might 
be contrary to the opinion of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee had received large 
sums from the Colonies, but not one far- 
thing had been sent to them with the stipu- 
lation that it should be applied to emigra- 
tion. The Bill provided for the repay- 
ment of a loan over a series of years, be- 
cause it conferred substantial advantages 
on the next as well as the present genera- 
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tion; but if this £1,200,000 were spent 
for the immediate relief of the manufac- 
turing districts by means of emigration, 
the House would incur the just complaints 
of those who, many years hence, would be 
held responsible for the repayment of this 
money. As Lancashire men, too, they 
were too proud to ask for a loan for the 
relief of their own immediate distress, un- 
Jess they had a prospect of giving public 
works of utility to posterity. He had 
pever uttered a word against emigration 
and never intended to do so. But hon. 
Members seemed to forget that boards of 
guardians had at present, under an Act of 
Parliament, the power to give so much a 
head to those who wished to emigrate, 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that he had 
no objection to emigration, but the ques- 
tion of emigration was not germane to the 
measure now before the House. It con- 
tained no machinery for the purpose. They 
were not a Board of Works about to receive 
agrant of public money ; the proposition 
before the Committee was to enable local 
bodies to borrow money for their own pur- 
poses. The Bill provided the means of 
making advances to public bodies. who ap- 
plied for the money, and who could give 
security for its repayment. It might be 
proper for the Government to assist emi- 
gration, but he could not consent to dis- 
cuss the matter on the present clause fur- 
ther than to say that the Government 
would take upon itself a great responsi- 
bility in regard to the fate of those emi- 
grants whom it might assist by free pas- 
sages to the Colonies. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he was told that 
an impression prevailed that not more than 
one-third of the money raised could be ex- 
pended on these works during the ensuing 
winter. If so, he did not see why a por- 
tion of this money should not be allotted 
toemigration. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Colonel W. Patten) had said, that 
if he were the bitterest enemy of the ope- 
tatives, he could not take a course more in- 
jurious to them. He was only sorry that 
such an antagonistic feeling existed ‘be- 
tween the manufacturers and their work- 
men. [Colonel Wison Parren : It is not 
80.) He could only say that he had 
merely endeavoured to place before the 
House the case which the working people 
themselves had contided to his hands. If 
the country were again appealed to for a 
public subscription for the relief of Lanca- 
shire distress, and if money were sub- 
wribed for emigration purposes, he trusted 
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that the Central Relief Committee would 
throw no obstacles in the way. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11 struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved a New 
Clause (Power to abandon the Local Go- 
vernment Act). — 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
before the Bill went through Committee, 
lie wished to express his regret that it had 
not been found possible to disentangle it 
from the Poor Law Board. It would have 
been much more acceptable if it could have 
been kept clear from that Board, and from 
the prejudices and objections which were 
felt to it on that account in many districts. 
At the same time, seeing the. difficulties of 
the subject, he had thought it his duty to 
give the Bill his hearty support. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
Bill, it was true; originated with the Poor 
Law Board; but those who were* repre- 
sented by the hon. ‘and gallant Gentleman 
never ceased to urge the Board to'consider 
and take up the matter. He could only 
say for himself that he should have been 
under deep obligations to any other Board 
or’ Department of the Government that 
had relieved him from the trouble and 
anxicty he had incurred in regard to this 
Bill. -The proper moment for the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to have objected to 
the action of the Poor Law Board was 
when he (Mr. C. P. Villiers) said he would 
direct inquiries to be made, if there were 
not means in his county for furnishing 
independent employment for the operatives 
who were deprived of their occupation 
and were living upon alms; or élse, 
when, holding the office he did, he had 
introduced a Bill founded on the report of 
that inquiry. Instead of which, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had waited till that 
Bill was matured, until all the trouble had 
been taken about it, till all danger as to 
its passing was over, and while morning, 
noon, and night his mind was made 
anxious on the subject, in order then, at 
the last moment, to complain of its being 
connected with the Poor Law Board, and 
thereby to excite mistrust of its operation. 
He must say that it was not a very gra- 
cious address to come from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman just when the Bill had 
passed through Committee, and when it 
was too late to be of use. 

Cotone, WILSON PATTEN would ask 
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whether it was possible the right hon. 
Gentleman could so misinterpret him ? 
Had he said one word of complaint against 
the right hon. Gentleman? In private, 
and long before the second reading, he 
had expressed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man his opinion that it was desirable to 
keep the Bill clear of the Poor Luw 
Board. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS declared so- 
lemnly that he hxd not the slightest recol- 
lection of his hon. Friend ever having 
suid one word of the sort to him. His hon. 
and gullant Friend did, he believed. say 
that he thought it would be better if the 
measure were kept distinct from the Union 
Relief Bill. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had a right, as an independent Member of 
Parliament, to express his opinion on this 
Bill, to which, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion he had expressed, he had given every 
support. 

Mr. FERRAND was glad that all the 
vials of thé right hou. Gentleman’s wrath 
had not been poured on his head, bat that 
the right hon Gentleman had reserved 
some for the hon. and gallant Member. 

Lorv EDWARD HOWARD said, the 
operatives who were employed under this 
Bill ought not to be regarded in the light 
of paupers, but as persons who had suffer- 
ed from misfortune, and who were willing 
to earn a livelihood by honest labour. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Preamble agreed to. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Report on the Bill would be the first order 
on Monday next. 


Rhyl Pier— 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday ucxt, and to be printed. 
[Bill 192 } 


GROWING CROPS IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 


Str FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Seeretary for 
Ireland, Whether the Attorney General 
intends at this late period of the Session 
to proceed with the Civil Bills (Ireland) 
Bill; also, whether, in the event of such 
not being the case, the Government will 
introduce a Bill this Session to abolish the 
ry to seize growing crops under any 
egal process in Ireland ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that it was not the intention of the Attor- 


Colonel Wilson Patten 
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ney General to proceed with the Civil Bills 
Bill during the present Session, but the 
question was under consideration whether 
a clause might not be introduced into 9 
separate Bill for the purpose of abvlishing 
the power of seizing growing crops under 
legal process in Ireland. He would take 
that opportunity of giving notice of hig 
intention to withdraw the Bill, which had 
been read a second time, and he hoped he 
should be able to state on Monday, after 
conferring with the Attorney General, whe. 
ther it would not be desirable to introduce 
a Bill bearing on that more limited ques- 
tion. 


GENERAI. MOURAVIEFF’S INSTRUC. 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has 
reason to think that the instructions given 
to General Mouravieff by the Russian Go- 
vernment, on his appointment to the mili- 
tary command of the Army in the Govern- 
ment of Wilna, contained any such pas- 
sages as the following: ‘* If circumstances 
render it advisable, his Excellency can 
adopt measures against Families who pos- 
sess members in the ranks of the insur- 
gents.” ‘* His Excellency should oppose 
certain demonstrations of the women, and 
for their hindrance will even adopt severe 
measures against them.” 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am quite sure 
my hon. Friend will see that it is quite 
impossible for me to answer such a ques- 
tion ashe has put tome. He asks whether 


‘| I have “ reason to think’’ that the instrue- 


tions given to General Mouravieff contain 
certain expressions. Of course, the Rus- 
sian Government does not communicate to 
us the instructions it gives to its agents, 
and if I were to state merely what I think, 
I should ouly be misleading wy hon. Friend 
and the House. 


RHYL PIER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he rose, in 
the absence of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Rowley), to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade what local inquiry was 
instituted by the Board of Trade, and at 
what date, in respect of the scheme sane- 
tioned by the Provisional Order for the 
Rhyl Pier ; and whether any written Re- 
port was made by the Admiralty to the 
Board of Trade as to the Pier at Rhyl, 
and when made ? 
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1525 Terry’s Rifle— 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 


no local inquiry was made, nor was one 
thought necessary. Accurate charts were 
handed in by both parties, and it was ob- 
yiwus from those charts that the proposed 
Pier would not interfere with the naviga- 
tion. Therefore, no local inquiry was un- 
dertaken. Other questions arose, of a cha- 
racter which it was not for the Board of 
Trade to decide, and the Bill was conse- 
vently referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON : Was there any 
written Report from the Board of Ad- 
miralty ? 


Mn. MILNER GIBSON: No. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS IN DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
js intended by the Treasury to carry out 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Scientific 
Institutions in Dublin, with regard to the 
amalgamation of the Museum of Irish 
Industry with the Royal Dublin Society, 
notwithstanding that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland has expressed his disapprobation 
of that proposal ? 

Mr. PEEL replied, that it was seurcely 
necessary to declare that the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
had received that respectful consideration 
which was due to them. But, after 
consulting the Committee of Council on 
Education, the Treasury came to the con- 
clusion that in the interests of public 
convenience, and also of those institutions 
themselves, it was desirable to carry out 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. 
Those recommendations, he might add; 
would be treated as a whole. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND.—QUESTION, 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 


the hon. Member for the King’s County, | 


Whether, in consequence of the entirely 
altered condition of the Polish Question, 
consequent on the grave disclosures made 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, it was his intention to bring 
forward the subject of Poland on Monday 
next ? 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he believed the 
hon. Member was one of those who on a 
Tecent occasion voted against the Motion 
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attached increased importance to the ap- 
peal just made to him. He believed that 
the Government was in hourly expectation 
of receiving a telegram from St. Peters- 
burg, announcing the reply of the Rus- 
sian Government to their despatch. Under 
these circumstances, he would fix his Mo- 
tion for Monday, and he trusted that the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) would 
enable him to make his Motion on that 
day. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to know whether the House was 
to understand that the Question of Poland 
would be considered on Monday night, or 
whether they were to go on with Supply. 
Sm GEORGE GREY said, the first 
Order of the Day on Monday would be the 
Report of the Lancashire Relief Bill, 
which had gone through Committee that 
day at the morning sitting. Afterwards, 
the House would be asked to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Of course, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the King’s County 
would take whatever course he thought 
right, but he hardly thought he would 
wish to bring on the Motion in the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. As it was uncertain whether 





his (Sir George Grey’s) noble Friend could 
be in his place on Monday, Members might 
'be prepared to expect that on an early 
‘hour on Monday the House would go into 
| Committee of Supply. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, it would be ne- 
| cessary for the noble Lord, if he intended 
‘to move the postponement of the Orders of 

the Day on Monday, so as to bring on the 
Question of Poland, to give notice of his’ 
, intention to do so that evening. 
| Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had 
already intimated that it was uncertain 
whether his noble Friend would be present 
on Monday ; but it was clearly impossible 
| for him to give the notice referred to that 
evening. 
| Mr. HENNESSY said, that after what 
_ had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘he would fix his Motion for Thursday 
next. 


TERRY’S RIFLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
| Whether the Commanding Officer of the 
| 18th Hussars has reported on Terry’s 
| Rifle, now served out to that regiment 


of the noble Viscount, that the subject of nearly two years? 


Poland should take precedence of the Or- 
ders of the Day, and on that account he 








| THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
| reply. said, there was no official Report 
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in the Adjutant General's Office from the 
Colonel of the 18th Hussars upon the sub- 
ject. But he understood that the Com. 
manding Officer was highly satisfied with 
the carbine, with the exception of. a tri- 
fling difficulty as to the blank ammunition, 
If it were used with a greased wad, it 
was somewhat dangerous; if without it, 
it was liable to foul. 


RECOGNITION OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES.—QUESTION. : _ . 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, it would 
next be very desirable to understand from 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
Whether he intends to proceed with his 
Motion on Tuesday, for the recognition of 
the Confederate States of America? 

Mr. ROEBUCK: My answer, Sir, is— 
certainly ; and I am only astonished that 
there should be any doubt upon the 
matter. 


THE MACLACHLAN CASE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACAULAY said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, By what authority 
an oath was administered to John Ritchie, 
one of the persons examined by the Pro- 
curator Fiscal before the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, touching the truth of the statement 
made by Jessie MacLachlan after her con- 
viction for murder, and for what reason 
that person alone was sworn to the truth 
of his answers? 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
the Sheriff was entitled to put on oath any 
one examined before him if it should ap- 
pear desirable to do so. The reason the 
Witness was examined on oath was simply 
this, that it was thought necessary he 
should be so examined. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would beg to ask, When the Vote for 
the purchase of the Great Exhibition 
Building will be taken ? 

Srr GEORGE GREY replied, that he 
had already stated that the Vote would be 
proposed on Thursday, after the Fortifica- 
tions Vote. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he wished to 
know whether on Thursday the Orders of 
the Day will be postponed, for the pur- 

se of allowing the Motion of the hon. 

ember for the King’s County respecting 
Poland to come on ? 


{COMMONS' 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the hon. 
Member for the King’s County was ep. 
titled, if he pleased, to give notice of g 
Motion respecting Poland for Thursday, 
but at. present he. could not say what 
course. his (Sir George Grey’s) noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
would take in reference to that notice, 
At the same time, he had to express his 
obligation to the hon. Member for post- 
poning the Motion from Monday. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That. Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —* 


BOW STREET POLICE COURT. 
"QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department a Question with refer- 
ence to some proceedings at the Bow 
Street Police Court, which were reported 
in The Times. of Wednesday, the 24th 
instant,: Omthe previous day a boy named 
Nicholls, twelve years of age, was charged 
with stealing a herse ‘and eart from Co- 
vent Garden Market. His father stated 
that till about a month ago he was very 
honest, but that then, owing, he believed, 
to getting into bad company, he fell into 
evil courses, and he desired to send him 
to a reformatory. Mr. Corrie asked him 
if he would pay 5s. a week for the lad’s 
maintenance ; and he replied, that although 
he only earned 15s. a week, and had a wife 
and three other children to support, rather 
than the boy should go on as he was doing 
he would pay that sum, The mother stated 
that she was a Roman Catholic, and that, 
althongh her husband was a Protestant, 
the boy had been brought up in that reli- 
gion. Mr. Corrie said that his religion did 
not appear to have done him much good, 
and perhaps the best way would be to 
change it. However, that was for the 
parents to settle. Upon consultation, the 
parents desired to have him brought up as 
a Catholic ; but, being told that it would 
be easier to get him into a Protestant 
reformatory than into a Catholic one, they 
agreed to leave it to the magistrate to 
settle. He wished to know, Whether the 
right hon. Baronet had made any inquiry 
into that extraordinary statement of the 
magistrate; and whetier he was prepared 
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1529 International 
to give the House any information on the 
subject ? 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that he 
knew nothing of the case until the hon. 
Baronet gave him private notice of the 
Question which he desired to put. He 
then looked at the report in.the newspapers, 


and saw nothing in it which would justify | 


him in calling upon the magistrate for an 
explanation. Mr. Corrie had, however, 
forwarded to him a memorandum in which 
he said that a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
a member of the Bar, had called his atten- 
tion to the report, which was understood to 
imply that he had endeavoured to induce 
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for being of so trifling a character and so 
unworthy to receive the attention of the 
House. He presumed the object was to 
discover what inferences affecting the cha- 
racter and reputation of a professional gen- 
tleman employed by the Government might 
bedrawn from that information. It was quite 
true that Mr. Hunt took out the quantities 
| of the new Houses of Parliament for Sir 
Charles Barry—a fact which showed that 
twenty-six years ago he occupied such a 
position'in his profession as entitled him to 
execute so important a work. The hon. 
Member probably wished to ascertain whe- 
| ther the expenditure subsequently incurred 











the boy to change his religion, adding that, ; had been caused, in some measure, by 
from his knowledge of Mr. Corrie, he was | errors in the quantities taken out by Mr. 
sure that he would not have done so. Mr. | Hunt; and if that were his object, he would 
Corrie stated that the facts of the case | answer the question satisfactorily, on the 
were, that a boy twelve years of age was | authority of a document laid on the table 
brought before him for a second time on a| of the House in 1837. The calculations 
charge of felony. Mr. Corrie decided that | made by Mr. Hunt and the drawings of 
it was a case which would justify him in| Sir Charles Barry’ were subjected to a 
sending the boy to a reformatory, and made | very close examination at the Office of 
inquiries as to the religion of his parents} Works, by the surveyor and architect of 
in order to determine where he should be| the Board; and Mr. Hunt’s quantities 
be sent. The parents, of whom one was a were minutely gone into by two surveyors 
Protestant and the other a Roman Catho- | named Richardson and Corduroy. The 
lic, were willing to leave the decision of | result of their investigations was conveyed 
that question to the magistrate; and he,|in the Report of the Commissioners of 
having ascertained that all the instruction | Woods and Forests, who submitted a Re- 
the boy had received was from a Roman | port from Messrs. Seward and Chawner, 
Catholic priest or instructor, decided that ; architects, appointed by them to examine 
the boy should be sent to a Roman Catholic | and report on Mr. Barry’s estimate for the 
That Report 








teformatory at Walthamstow, if there were {| new Houses of Parliament. 


room for him there. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING—MR. HUNT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
Mr. Hunt, who has made the Estimate for 
the repairing, altering, and arranging the 
International Building at South Kensing- 
ton, is the same Mr. Hunt who took out 
the quantities for Sir Charles Barry for the 
New Houses of Parliament, which quanti- 
ties formed the basis of the first Estimate 
of £750,000 for the construction of the 
Houses of Parliament ; and whether Mr. 
Hunt, who has been employed by Govern- 
ment to value the Exhibition Buildings 
belonging to Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, is or 
has been employed for Mr. Kelk as his 
surveyor and valuer ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the difficulty he 
felt in answering the Question was to deter- 
Mine its meaning; the information asked 


| said— 

“In obedience to the commands of the Com- 

missioners of Woods, d&ec., of the 27th of January 
and of the 3rd of February, 1857, directing us to 
report upon the estimate prepared by Mr. Barry, 
of the expense of erecting the proposed new 
Houses of Parliament, amounting to the sum of 
£707,104, we i diately d upon the 
subject of this reference, and after a most careful 
and minute examination of the numerous draw- 
ings of the details prepared by Mr. Barry for this 
building, comparing them with the several mea- 
surements of quantities, checking all the prices 
and calculations for the proposed works, we beg 
leave to Report that in our opinion the new 
Ilouses of Parliament can be satistactorily erected 
according to the said drawings for the sum stated 
by Mr. Barry.” 
It followed, therefore, as far as Mr. Hunt’s 
work went, that it had been carefully ex- 
amined by competent persons and found to 
be accurate; and that the reason why the 
original estimate of £707,000 was exceeded 
was not because there had been any error 
in the original estimate, but because Sir 
Charles Barry disregarded the drawings 
which he had made. 
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Coroxri. FRENCII said, he rose to 
order. Le thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in answering a question, had no right 
to make a speech. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appeared to me 
that the question put by the hon. Gentle- 
man was of a nature to require rather a 
lengthened reply. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was endeavour. 
ing to confine himself to the information 
required by the question. If any blame 
attached to any person, it certainly was not 
to Mr. Hunt, who made accurate calcu- 


{COMMONS} 
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of the House to the painful subject of 
which I have given notice. But having 
obtained these papers, and having given to 
them and the discussions out of which they 
arose my most serious attention, three 
main facts have so strongly impressed 
themselves upon my mind that I should 
be wanting in my public duty if I did not 
seek an occasion of submitting them to the 
attention of Parliament. Sir, to my mind 
these papers and that discussion prove 
three things :—First, that the law of Seot. 
land, as regards an important part of eri- 





lations, but rather to Sir Charles Barry, 
who altered the drawings, and the House, 

which sanctioned the alteration and en. | 
largement of the original plans. With | 
regard to the other Question asked by the 
hon. Member, he found, upon inquiry, that 
Mr. Hunt was employed three years ago 
by Mr. Kelk to make a valuation of the 
land occupied by the Victoria station of 
the Pimlico Railway, on the faith of which 
valuation Mr. Kelk made a_ purchase 
amounting to £500,000. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in framing his Question, took no notice 
of the fact that the object which the Go- 
vernment had in appointing Mr. Hunt was 
to get a man at the head of his profession, 
possessing that amount of ability and ex- 
perience which had given him his large 
practice and general employment. A man 
of that sort must have been employed 
either for or in opposition to contractors ; 
and the only alternative for the Government 
to adopt would be to take a man of so little 
ability or experience that no contractor 
would employ him. If the hon. Member 
meant to draw from the fact that Mr. Kelk 
in particular transaction placed reliance 
on the judgment of Mr. Hunt any inference 
derogatory to that gentleman, he would say 
that such an insinuation was utterly ground- 
less. It was foreign to the habits of pro- 
fessional men to suppose that they would 
allow their judgment to be biassed by pre- 
vious engagements. He would only add, 
as a matter of information to the hon. 
Member, that Mr. Hunt was one of the 
most truthful, straightforward. and honest 
of men; that be had an unblemished re- 
putation. 


TOE GLASGOW MURDER. 
CASE OF JESSIE MACLACHLAN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. STIRLING: Sir, it is with great 
reluctance that I again call the atttention 
Mr. Cowper 





minal procedure, is either very defective or 
at least very uncertain; second, that the 
verdict of a jury, and the judgment of 
Judge have been set aside by a private 
inquiry conducted in an objectionable man- 
ner, and proceeding on evidence of a very 
questionable character; third, that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment has been wanting in due respeet to 
those whose duty it is to administer justice 
to Scotland, and that he has also inflicted 
& serious wrong upon an innocent person 
concerned in this case. First, Sir, as to 
the state of the law of Scotland. So long 
ago as the 14th November, the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State, in his 
letter to Messrs Smith and Wright, reply- 
ing to their request that a judicial inquiry 
might be held on the conduct of old Mr, 
Fleming, stated as the law of Scotland, 
** that a person, having been examined as a 
witness in a criminal trial, cannot after- 
wards be subjected to a criminal prosecu- 
tion in respect of the matter of such trial.” 
This opinion was afterwards, on the 28th 
April, confirmed in this House by the Lord 
Advocate, upon whuse authority it had, no 
doubt, originally been made. ‘* My opi- 
nion,”” said my right hon. and learned 
Friend, ‘* undoubtedly is, that, by the law of 
Seotland, a persou who has given evidence 
on a trial cannot afterwards be tried on 
the same charge.’’ This opinion of the 
Home Seeretary and of the Lord Advocate 
appears to bear a meaning wider than I 
humbly venture to think it was intended to 
convey. I believe my right hon. and 
learned Friend intended us to understand 
—and I speak under his correction—not 
that no witness on a criminal trial could 
afterwards be tried for the crime on which 
he had given evidence, but that no witness 
for the prosecution could be so tried. Hav- 
ing taken every means in my power to 
ascertain the opinion on this matter of 
persons learned in the law of Scotland, | 
must say that I have found no lawyer 
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equa! in authority and eminence to my 
right hon. and learned Friend who shares 
his opinion. The opinion of those learned 
friends whom I have consulted generally 

with that of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bute (Mr. Mure), 
as expressed in this House, that if a per- 
son who is known to be implicated in the 
crime is placed in the. witness-box for the 

ution, he is, supposing him to tell 
the truth, protected from the consequences 
of his evidence; but that if a person 
unsuspected of the crime happens to give 
such evidence, he is not protected in Scot- 
land any more than in England from the 
penalty of any guilt which may afterwards 
be proved against him. The case of Mr. 
Fleming therefore stands thus :—Advised 
by my right hon. and learned Friend, the 
Home Secretary has announced that he 
cannot, by the law of Scotland, try Mr. 
Fleming for the offence of which he has 
also told us he believes him to be guilty. 
Advised by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bute, another Home Seere- 
tary, supposing him to take the right 
hon. Baronet’s view of Fleming’s conduct, 
wuld have caused him to be tried for 
the crime of murder. When I find two 
learned Gentlemen, each standing in the 
foremost rank of his profession, one hold- 
ing and the other having lately held, the 
post of chief law officer for Scotland, and 
chief authority in this House for Scottish 
affairs, and each speaking, after ample 
deliberation, and under the responsibility 
of his position—when, | say, I find these 
two persons propounding across that table 
diametrically contrary opinions as to the 
law of their country, in a matter touching 
the life and character of one of their 
fellow-citizens, I think I have a right to 
say that that law is either very defec- 
tive or very uncertain. Believing with 
the hon, and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Tiverton, that the law of 
Scotland, as stated by the Lord Advo- 
cate, is unworthy of a rational country, I 
most earnestly and respectfully press upon 
the legal Members of this House the ne- 
cessity of obtaining some alteration of a 
law so defective, or a declaration of a law 
© uncertain. I come now, Sir, to the 
tubject of the inquiry by which the right 
hon, Baronet professes to have been guided 
im setting aside the verdict of the jury and 
the judgment of the Judge. I wish to say 
at the outset. to avoid misapprehension, 
that if the right hon. Baronet had merely 
Commuted the capital sentence passed on 
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the convict, without himself passing sen- 
tence on an untried man, he would never 
have heard my voice raised in this matter. 
With regard to the remission of the capital 
sentence, I do not blame, and I never have 
blamed the course which he adopted. In 
dealing with so delicate and difficult a 
matter, the Secretary of State must be 
guided by his own feeling and conscience, 
and not by the feeling and conscience of 
any other man. He is not required by 
law or by equity to give any reasons for 
the view he takes, and it is obviously 
better that he should give none. Accept- 
ing the verdict of the jury and the sentence 
of the Judge without comment and without 
question, he is nevertheless free to insti- 
tute further inquiry, and, if he sees cause, 
to remit the sentence wholly or in part. 
In this trial, however, the circumstances of 
the case itself were so peculiar, the semi- 
public mode of the inquiry so remarkable, 
and the language of the Home Office so 
unprecedented, that public opinion, as ex- 
pressed in this House, has wrung from 
the right hon. Baronet a publication of 
the process by which his course was 
guided, and by which his language must 
be justified. Previons cases had been 
producing great doubt and dissatisfaction 
in the public mind with regard to the action 
of the Home Office in the matter of par- 
dons, and now that we have its ways re- 
vealed to us in a blue-book, I think there 
is good ground for saying that the doubt 
had not arisen too soon, and that the dis- 
satisfaction was by no means without foun- 
dation. Even with these papers before 
me, I have the greatest difficulty in plac- 
ing upon the right shoulders the primary 
responsibility for this inquiry. I say the 
primary responsibility, because of the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the Home Secretary 
there is no manner of question. [Sir 
Georee Grey: Hear, hear!) In the 
matter of pardon, the Crown and this 
House know no more of the Lord Advocate 
than they know of the Under Secretaries 
of State. One part of the inquiry—that 
before the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, which 
began on the 30th of September—was 
commenced for the information of the Lord 
Advocate, and on his instructions. But 
the Sheriff and the Provost of Glasgow 
had already memorialized the Home Se- 
cretary for a ** general investigation,’’ to 
which memorial no specific reply had been 
received at that date. It seems fair to 
infer, therefore, that the Lord Advocate 
ordered the inquiry before the Sheriff, and 
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that the Home Secretary, acting through 
the Lord Advocate, ordered the further 
inquiry before Mr. Young. But our view 
of the relations between them is rather 


obscured than enlightened by their speeches | 


in this House. The Home Secretary dis- 
tinctly informed us that he requested the 
Lord Advocate to direct an inquiry, if he 
thought an inquiry expedient. The Lord 
Advocate, on his side, told us he was no- 
thing more than the agent of his right 
hon. Friend—** the hand,”’ as he expressed 
it, “ of the Home Office in Scotland.”’ It 
is the old story of the bandying of respon- 
sibility between the Lord Advocate and 
the public Departments, amounting to the 
repudiation of responsibility, and which is 
the perplexity and the bane of the public 
business of Scotland. It would be a great 
relief to the Scottish Members if they 
could ascertain what is the relative value 
of this head and this ** hand ’—whether 
the *‘ hand ” is really directed by the head, 
or whether that foree which results in the 
final nod of the supreme head is really 
communicated by the humble and sub- 
ordinate **hand.’’ Taking all the infor- 
mation we have on this matter, I am led 
to the conclusion that the ‘* hand ”’ and 
not the head did the lion’s share of this 
very unsatisfactory piece of work. Now, 
Sir, let us see what was actually done. 
After a trial of four days, the jury of 
fifteen had unanimously found the pri- 
soner guilty of murder and robbery. Her 
counsel then read a statement contra. 
dicting those previous declarations which 
purported to come from the prisoner, and 
asserting that the murder had been com- 
mitted by Fleming, and that she, being pre- 
sent, bad been bribed with plate and clothes 
to conceal the crime. The Judge heard 
this statement ; he characterized it as a 
tissue of falsehoods, and he sentenced the 
convict to death. The jury heard the 
statement, and knowing that a strong 
effort would be made to get the convict 
pardoned, they agreed to hold a private 
meeting and decile as to whether they 
would join or stand aloof from this effort. 
Fourteen jurors attended this meeting. 


They considered that the statement could | 


not be believed, and they determined to 
abide by their verdict. The case was re- 
ferred to the Lord Justice Clerk. He also 
considered the statement, and he, too, 
adhered to the verdict and the sentence. 
The right hon. Baronet was not satisfied. 
He directed the Lord Advocate to com- 
mence an inquiry if he thought it expedient 
Mr. Stirling 
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and an inquiry was accordingly set on foot, 
The conviet was meanwhile told that she 
was reprieved, but no hope of pardon of 
commutation of sentence was held out un. 
less the investigation confirmed the truth 
of her statement as to her share in the 
transaction. It is obvious that the first 
and main question which presented itself 
was, ‘‘Is this statement of the prisoner 
really and truly her statement. When, 
and how, and where, and by whom was it 
drawn up?” The only persons who could 
give any information to this question were 
the agents of the prisoner. . They ought, 
therefore, to have been examined before 
any other witnesses, because upon their 
evidence the value of corroborative evidence 
wholly depended. The 30th of September, 
however, was spent in examining eleven 
other witnesses, whose evidence, if the 
statement turned out not to be authentic, 
was worthless. On the Ist of October the 
three agents of the prisoner, Messrs Wil- 
son, Dixon, and Strachan, were examined, 
From their evidence it appears, setting 
aside points of some importance in which 
they contradicted each other, that the 
woman began to tell them her story as we 
have it in the statement on and after the 
13th of August ; that what she said was 
noted down by Mr. Dixon; that those 
original notes were the subject of long and 
anxious consultations between the agents 
and the counsel ; that the prisoner desired 
that her statement might be used at the 
trial, but that her counsel thought it was 
too hazardous a course—that the notes, 
having been extended into the form of a 
statement, were destroyed—- that this state- 
ment was from this time up to near the 
close of the trial considered and treated 
merely as a memorial for counsel, but that 
as the trial proceeded it was thought that 
it might be advisable to use it after the 
verdict, if the verdict were adverse, on be- 
half of the prisoner. On the third day of 
the trial, therefore, this statement, this 
memorial for counsel, or whatever else it 
might be called, was laid before the prison- 
er, and it was signed by her without having 
been read to her, because, says her agent, 
there was no time to do so This, Sir, 
is the document which the Judge and jury 
were told was the statement of the conviet, 
and upon the authority of which the Home 
Secretary saw fit to order an inquiry to 
be made. I shall not exhaust the patience 
of the House by examining in detail the 
extraordinary history of the creation of 
this document, but | will merely assert,’ 
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without fear of contradiction, that the | because there are threads of fact running 
evidence of these agents, men in all the | through the borders and fringes of its web 
rigour of youth, displays far more re-| of fiction. Now, a few words on the method 
markable lapses of memory than are to be | of the inquiry. When I last addressed the 
found in the evidence given at the trial by | House on this subject, I said it was ru- 
old Mr. Fleming in his 87th year. Such | moured—bat I hope falsely rumoured— 
as it was, whether the work of the woman | that the Lord Advocate, who had been 
or the work of her agents, the statement | responsible for the conviction, had under- 
was accepted by the Home Secretary, and | taken the duty of inquiring whether it 
formed the basis of an inquiry ; and this ought not to be set aside. The frank ad- 
inquiry bas, in the opinion of the right hon. | mission of my right hon. and learned Friend 
Baronet, confirmed the trath of that state- | that he had undertaken, and had actually 
ment as to the convict’s share in the trans- | performed it, took me considerably by sur- 
action. Confirmation of any statement, I | prise. I am quite sure that he was doing 
presume, means, not the corroboration of | no more than he believed to be right ; but 
this or that trivial or non-essential portion | 1 am also sure he did a good deal more 
of it, but the establishment, on clear evi- | than some of the most eminent of his pre- 
dence, of its central and principal part. | decessors would have thought it right to 
Confirmation of this statement, I presume, | have been. Qne vicious principle pervaded 
means that reasonable proof lias been given, | the whole proceeding, that of employing in 
not that the convict went out or came in | the inquiry—avowedly a process by which 
at the time she said she did, not that she | the conviction was to be set aside wholly 
was in this street or that at the time she} or in part—the very persons who were re- 
says she was, nor that this or that incidental sponsible for the conviction, The Procura- 
circumstance of her story has received some | tor Fiseal of Lanarkshire, who, as part of 
fresh support, but that the principal and | his official duty, prepared and arranged the 
cardinal point of her story, the commission | evidence against the prisoner, was employed 
of the murder by Fleming, has been proved. | to cross-examine her agents, with whom he 
If this has been proved, then the statement | had been contending through the whole 
has been confirmed ; if it has not been | case, as to their share in the production of 
proved, the statement has not been cun-| her statement. I am far from saying a 
firmed. The right hon. Baronet will per- | word against Mr, Gemmel’s performance 
haps tell us how it has been proved, and | of this very painful duty, but it was a duty 
how he defends his opinion that the state- | so delicate and so painful that it ought not 
ment has been confirmed. Observe, Sir, | to have been imposed upon any man except 
the right hen. Baronet had a perfect right to | in the impossibility of getting any other 
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pardon the woman without any reason given. 
{Sir George Grey: It was not a par- 
don, but a commutation of sentence only. | 
The right hon. Baronet had a perfect right 
tocommute the sentence passed upon the 
woman without any reason given, without 
astatement, and without an inquiry. But 
he has chosen to give a reason. He has 
chosen to say to the public, as clearly as 
words can express it, ‘1 commute this 
sentence because this statement has been 
confirmed.” He has also produced the evi- 
dence which he says contains the confirma- 
tio, I have now a right to ask him to 
point out to the House the passages which 
form that confirmation. Until I am further 
enlightened, | shall continue to believe, with 
the Judge, with the jury. with the Lord 
Justice Clerk, with the 2,300 memorialists 
who addressed the Prime Minister from 
Glasgow, and I believe the majority of the 
press, and of intelligent men, that the state- 
ment remains a tissue of wicked falsehoods 
not the less false and not the less wicked 
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| competent person to perform it. That no 
} such impossibility existed here is evident 
| from the fact that the duty of conducting 
the inquiry was subsequently transferred to 
|Mr. Young. Mr. Young, the Lord Advo- 
| eate told us, was employed not entirely oa 
| aeccuunt of his eminence at the bar, but be- 
| cuuse the Advocate Depute, who had con- 
, ducted the prosecution, was out of the way. 
If the Lord Advocate could have found an- 
other person who had been previously con- 
nected with the case, and could have set 
him too to review his own proceedings, he 
would have preferred it. But I should like 
to hear, what I have not heard yet, why 
the inquiry at first intrusted to the Procu- 
rator Fiscal was taken out of his hands 
and transferred to another. The prisoner’s 
agent, Mr. Wilson, commenced his evi- 
dence by making a deliberate attack on the 
impartiality of the Procurator Fiscal. He 
said— 


“Courting a full investigation, he protested 
against that investigation being conducted by the 
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Procurator Fiscals, or either of those by whom 
the case against Mrs. MacLachlan had been got 
up, and of whose conduct in the whole matter he 
disapproved.” 


The Sheriff interposed and the evidence 
at last was given, but still under protest 
against the employment of Mr. Gemmel. | 
want to know why this insult to Mr. Gem- 
mel is thus flung on the table of Parliament 
without remark or explanation. Are we to 
gather therefrom that the protest was sub- 
sequently sustained, and that the inquiry 
was therefore taken out of Mr. Gemmel’s 
hands and put into the hands of Mr. Young? 
I want also to know why—the inquiry hav- 
ing been previously conducted before the 
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and can have no animosity against Mr, 
Fleming. He, on the other hand, I am 
sure, will admit, that the mistakes of a 
Secretary of State, involving as they ma 
involve great inconveniences to the publie 
service, and inflicting, as this mistake has 
inflicted, great suffering on individuals, are 
not unworthy of the attention of the House, 
| First, with regard to the disrespect shown 
to those who are charged with the adminis. 
tration of justice in Scotland. I must re 





mind the House that this case caused the 
| greatest interest in Scotland. Long be 
| fore the trial came on, or anything accurate 
| was known, two parties had been formed~ 

those who believed in the guilt of the wo- 


Sheriff and Procurator Fiscal, who had the | man and the innocence of the old man, and 
power to examine on oath—Mr. Young was | those who believed the man guilty and the 
not armed with similar powers? I want| woman innocent. From the very outset 
to know who was employed in the inquiry the newspapers which are the woman's 
under the gentleman already mamed — | supporters indulged in the most violent 
what Sheriffs and what Proeurator Fis- | language and the most scandalous imputa- 





cals examined the witnesses at Dunoon, and 
Hamilton, and Alloa, and Edinburgh? I 
want to know why, at an inquiry in which 
the character, if not the life of Fleming, 
was so clearly at stake, he was not 
represented by agents ; and upon what 
principle of justice a man is to be tried, 
either in Scotland or in England, as Flem- 
ing has been tried, for murder, in the dark 
and behind his back ? Lastly, why, in an 
affair of this importance, were no written 
instructions given to any of the persons 
employed? Without pushing these ques- 
tions farther, I would submit it to the eon- 
sideration of the other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government and to the House, 
whether, if the Home Office is to institute 
at pleasure these arbitrary courts of appeal, 
it ought not at least to frame some general 
code for their guidanee, and issue some 
definite instructions to the functionaries so 
employed. I now come to the most pain- 
ful part of my case—the personal charge 
which I have to make against the right 
hon. Baronet of failing in proper considera- 
tion and respect for the administration of 
justice in Scotland, and of doing injustice 
to an untried and, 1 believe, an innocent 
man. The disrespect shown in the one 
ease, and the injustice committed in the 
other, are so bound up together that there 
is some difficulty im separating them. 
the two, taken together and considered as 
a whole, I beg the right hon. Baronet to 
believe that I impute to him no offence be- 
yond a mistake. I am confident that he 
has intended no slight to those who dis- 
pense justice in Scotland, and that he has 
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tions against those whose duty it was to 
bring her or any one else who appeared 
guilty to justice. Sheriff Strathearn, be- 
fore whom it happened that she was first 
taken, and the Procurator Fiscal Gemmel, 
were accused of everything that was base 
and unworthy. They were, it was said, 
the intimate friends of the Flemings ; they 
were bribed by the Flemings and their 
powerful friends ; they were determined to 
get Fleming off, and they did get him off, 
sending this innocent woman to be tried in 
his place. When the trial came on, the 
Judge himself was assailed with similar 
abuse. Caricatures of the black Sheriff, 
the cruel Procurator Fiseal, and the iron- 
hearted Judge were freely circulated, 
representing them as receiving bags of 
money from the Flemings, and vowing in 
return that the prisoner should be hanged. 
Each day brought forth a fresh scandal 
and a fresh lie. These maligned official, 
nevertheless, did their work honestly, 
calmly, and fearlessly, as it ought to be 
done. The case was submitted to the 
jury, and their unanimous verdict and the 
|sentence were what we know. The ver 
| dict and the sentence were reviewed by the 
| Lord Justice Clerk, and approved by him. 
| Nevertheless the right hou. Baronet, as 
was his undoubted right, ordered a further 





Of | inquiry. Now, what was his language ia 


| doing so? He said, “* Tell the woman that 
her life will be spared only on condition 
that the investigation confirms her state 
ment as to her share in the transaction. 
‘*Her share in the transaction !"” —by 


these words the right hon. Baronet plainly 
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evinced his belief that more than she had 
had a share in the transaction, in which 
the Judge and the jury believed her to be 
alone concerned—that, before the investi- 
gation had been begun, he had made up 
his mind against the verdict and the sen- 
tence. He might not know it, he might 
not intend it, but by the use of these words 
he placed himself at the head of the ribald 

ss and the reviling mob. When the 
matter was last discussed in this House, 
the right hon. Baronet spoke with his usual 
fluent eloquence about the state of public 
feeling in Glasgow, and the inexpediency, 
in the face of that feeling and that interest, 
of carrying out the sentence. Did he say 
a single word in defence of his honest, 
faithful subordinates, who had been for 
months exposed to the most virulent 
calumnies? Not a word! He was oc- 
¢upied in merely defending himse!f — in 
reiterating his assertion that this famous 
statement had been confirmed, and that 
the woman, who had been found guilty of 
murder, was in trath only what he calls a 
particeps criminis. Sir, | think I am justi- 
fied in saying that the right hon. Baronet, 
in his treatment of this case, has not 
treated the learned and honourable persons 
concerned with due respect and conside- 
ration, and that he has not given them the 
support which they deserved at his hands. 
Now, as regards the injustice done by the 
right hon. Baronet to Mr. Fleming. My 
position is, that the right hon. Baronet had 
no right to stigmatize as he has stigmatized 
this untried man. He told the convict and 
the public that she was respited until the 
investigation and inquiry, about to take 
place, had confirmed the truth of her state- 
ment as to her share in the transaction, 
and that: confirmation was made the one 
dondition on which her life would be spared. 
The inquiry ended ; the convict and the 
public were informed, without further re- 
mark, that her life was spared. Was it 
not unreasonable to infer from the language 
of the one letter and the curtness of the 
other, that the condition had been fulfilled 
that the truth of her statement as to 
her share in the transaction had been con- 
firmed? Would any other inference have 
been equally plausible, or, rather, was that 
inference not absolutely inevitable? The 
silence of the right hon. Baronet, in the 
second letter, as to any modification of the 
condition laid down in the first, pledged his 
word as a Minister to the confirmation of 
the convict’s statement. The confirmation 
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of that statement implied the guilt of Flem- 
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ing. The right hon. Baronet, therefore 
informed the public that Fleming was 
guilty. I have heard one excuse for the 
right hon. Baronet, and but one, which I 
dare say I shall hear again to night. It is 
said that this was a case in which it was 
impossible to spare the woman’s life with- 
out throwing some shadow upon the man’s 
character. You could not relieve the wo- 
man of any portion of the guilt withont 
transferring or appearing to transfer that 
postion to the man. I admit that there 
was this difficulty; but I do not consider it 
a difficulty which it was not within the lite- 
rary resources of the Home Office to meet 
and to overcome. But because the case 
presented this difficulty, because it required 
some skill and care so to write on the sub- 
ject as to avoid casting some shadow upon 
Fleming, is that to be made an excuse for 
making the shadow as broad and as dark 
as possible? Assuming for a moment that 
it was the desire of the right hon. Baronet 
—a desire with whieh, of course, I do not 
charge him—to hold up Fleming to public 
odium as a murderer, in what better and 
more skilful and effectual manner could 
this have been done than by using the pre- 
cise form of words which the right hon. 
Baronet did actually employ ? The section 
of the Seoteh press which so outraged 
decency and discredited its country by 
its coarse calumnies and foul accusations, 
might well take lessons at the Home 
Office in the art of dexterous and deco- 
rous insinuation of crime. Sir, I have 
ealled Mr. Fleming an untried man. In 
one sense, the literal sense, this is true. 
He had never been placed at the bar. But 
in another and equally practical sense, it 
is not true, because the suspicions of guilt 
which attached to him had been must 
elosely investigated. He had been in cus- 
tody for eight or nine days, and was releas- 
ed only by the direct order of the late 
Solicitor General of Scotland, now Lord 
Bareaple, than whom a more able and 
learned man does not sit on the bench. 
At the trial a question arising as to the 
propriety of putting a particular interro- 
gation, Mr. Clark, the prisoner's counsel, 
said— . 

“My Lord, one of my defences is that Mr. 
Fleming committed this murder, and I have 
therefurea right to lay before the jury the same 
evidence which would have been laid before them 
had Mr. Fleming stood at the bar.” 

The Judge made no objection, and upon 
this understanding the trial proceeded. By 
this counsel, one of the ablest men at the 
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Scotch Bar, in the full vigour of manhood, 
and all the force of a practised legal intel- 
lect, was this old man subjected to a severe 
eross-examination. I think, I may there- 
fore say, that although Mr. Fleming is in 
one sense untried, he really stood a very 
severe trial, differing in little from the trial 
of the convict except in the fact that he 
had no counsel to defend him. Out of that 
trial he came, in the opinion of the jury and 
the Judge, unstained with guilt, the stigma 
of which was nevertheless cast upon him 
by the Secretary of State. Sir, I can 
quite believe that the right hon. Baronet 
has no idea of the extent of the harm he 
did, or of the suffering he inflicted. Men 
who had been disgusted by the calumnious 
violence of the newspapers, and who had 
read with pain how the old man had 
been hooted and hunted by the mob 
in the streets of Glasgow and Green- 
ock, who believed with the jury and the 
Judge that he was innocent, even they, 
when these letters from the Home Office 
eame out, were staggered in that opi- 
nion. They said to each other—* After 
all, there must be some grave evidence 
against Fleming. Sir George Grey is too 
gvod a man, too fair a man, to calumniate 
with the press or fling dirt with the mob. 
We thought Fleming was innocent—we 
now fear he is guilty.’’ Sir, 1 reasoned 
in this very way myself; and I am sure 
the same thought passed through the minds 
of other men. 1 wavered in my faith in 
this old man’s innocenee, relying on the 
good faith, the sound judgment, the kind- 
liness of the right hon. Baronet ; and I 
believe others did the same. It was not 
until I saw that this cruel imputation was 
not followed by the aetion by which it 
ought to have been followed that I began 
to re-consider the matter, and to revert to 
my original opinion. Icame to this House 
and stated this case of grievous wrong in 
such imperfect fashion as is in my power, 
and I said to the right hon. Baronet, ** You 
are Secretary of State, and you had a 
right to accuse this man, and to bring him 
to trial, if you saw fit; but you had no 
right merely to accuse him, and to blast his 
character and that of his family, by writing 
such words as compelled the public to infer 
that you possessed proof that he was guilty 
of murder. Why, I said, have you not tried 
him? You say the law—or your inter- 
pretation of the law—prevents you from 
trying him for murder. Why have you 
not taken the course which is open to you, 
and placed him at the bar for perjury ? 
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If your stigma is well founded—if he has 
committed a murder from the penalty of 
whieh he is protected by a bad law—he 
has also committed perjury, from the pe- 
nalties of which the law gives him no such 
protection. Why has he not been tried for 
perjury ?”’ To this question the right hon, 
Baronet did not condescend, or did not 
find it expedient, to give any reply. I do 
not now repeat the question. These pa- 
pers enable me to answer it for myself, | 
now tell the right hon. Baronet—with the 
knowledge that he will immediately reply 
to me—that one at least of the reasons 
why he did not try Fleming for perjury 
was, that he dared not. On evidence such 
as this no jury eould have convicted, and 
the discredit of the trial would have fallen, 
not on the prisoner, but on those who 
placed him at the bar. Sir, the right hon, 
Baronet has had several opportunities on 
which he might have withdrawn this most 
unfounded, and I believe, at first, uninten- 
tional imputation. Messrs. Smith and 
Wright, in their courteous and sensible 
letters, twice appealed to him on the sub- 
ject. I made a third appeal in this House. 
All these appeals were in vain. The right 
hon. Baronet prefers to adhere to his ori- 
ginal blunder. He prefers to face the 
difficult task of proving the Home Office 
infallible, rather than to perform the easy, 
simple duty of reealling or explaining a few 
hasty words in a letter. So much for the 
wrong which, it appears to me, that the 
head of the Home Office has inflicted on 
Mr. Fleming and his family. One word 
more with respect to my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lerd Advocate, the 
“hand” of the Home Office in Scotland. 
It is due to my right hon. and learned 
Friend, whose reputation in this House 
and elsewhere is a matter of pride, and 
therefore of solicitude to his countrymen, 
to say, that he has distinctly refused, in all 
this unhappy business, to be the ** hand’’ 
to strike this miserable blow at an unfor- 
tunate and perseeuted old man. The 
right hon. Baronet tells us the conviet’s 
statement has been confirmed by the in- 
quiry, or, in other words, that Fleming is 
guilty of murder. Speaking after him 
in this House, my right hon. and learned 
Friend had the courage and manliness to 
assert the directly contrary opinion. “ The 
result of the inquiry,” said my right hon. 
and learned Friend—and I marked the 
words well—* was not to criminate Flem- 
ing.”” In other words, the inquiry left 
Fleming precieely where he was left by the 
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trial, and the woman’s statement, as re- 
gards its cardinal and primary facts, was 
pot confirmed. It only remains for me to 
say, in conclusion, that I did not move in 
this painful matter until I had ascertained 
that those who were better entitled and 
better qualified than I am to deal with it 
were not disposed to take it up. I have 
been prompted solely by a sense of public 
duty, and in no respect by private feeling ; 
[have absolutely no acquaintance with any 
person concerned in the case, except the 
two right hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose 
proceedings I have been obliged to criti- 
cise ; and that I am well aware how much 
my performauce of what I believe to be 
a duty has needed, as it has certainly 
received, the kind indulgence of the 


House. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he believed that 
the Home Secretary-could not, under the 
circumstances of the case, have done any- 
thing but respite the woman MaeLachlan. 
There was a feeling prevalent at the time, 
not on the part of the rabble merely, but on 
the part of those who had well thought 
over and considered the whole proceedings 
of the trial, and also among the mass of 
the people of Scotland, that if this woman 
had been executed while Mr. Fleming, 
against whom so much suspicion had exist- 
ed, was not even tried, a gross act of un- 
fairness would have been done. To war- 
rant the carrying-out of the capital sen- 
tence it was not enough that the verdict 
itself should have been justified, but it was 
necessary that the sympathies of men of 
right feeling should go along with it. The 
exception he took to the course which had 
been pursued in the case was, that he 
thought the man ought also to have been 
tried. There had been great mismanage- 
ment, and to show that he begged to be 
allowed briefly to advert to some of the 
particulars of the case. The House would 
remember that Fleming was living alone 
inthe House with the murdered woman, 
and his acconnt was—that he had gone 
home to dinner; that he afterwards went 
out to take a walk ; that on his return he 
went down to the kitchen, where the wo- 
man, afterwards murdered, made tea for 
him ; that he went upstairs to bed at half 
past nine o’clock, and was awoke by a loud 
scream, when he looked at his watch and 
found it was exactly four o’clock. Another 
person was awoke by a loud scream—Mr. 
Stewart, who lived next door to Fleming. 
He had gone to bed at eleven o'clock, and 
immediately fell asleep, and the scream 
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which awoke him might, he said, have 
occurred at a quarter past eleven o'clock, 
but could not have been later than one 
o’clock. A sempstress going home about 
a quarter past eleven o’clock had occasion 
to pass Fleming's house, in front of which 
two separate parties were standing, listen- 
ing, and one of whom she heard saying, 
** It came from that house where the light 
is,"” — that is, Fleming’s house. They 
passed on, and her attention was then 
arrested by a moaning or wailing noise, 
tallying exactly with the scream heard by 
Mr. Stewart. Now, he ventured to think, 
if the frightful wounds found on the body 
were commenced at eleven o’clock, the 
murdered woman could hardly have emit- 
ted so loud a scream as to awake Fleming 
at four o'clock. A party coming home 
from a wedding, having to pass the scene 
of the murder at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, stopped opposite Fleming’s house to 
hear the birds singing, and they heard no 
noise whatever in the house. From the 
beginning, therefore, there was reason to 
suspect that Fleming's statement had been 
a mere invention. Fleming went on to 
state, that going to sleep again, he awoke at 
six, and lay in bed till nine o’clock, weary- 
ing for his porridge, which was usually 
brought to him about eight ‘o'clock ; but 
it was clearly proved that he was up at 
half past seven, and had opened the street 
door to the milkman at twenty minutes to 
eight o’clock. He lay in bed, he said, till 
nine, when the murdered woman not com- 
ing with his porridge, he went down stairs, 
and found her door locked. He rapped, 
but received no answer, when he returned 
upstairs and opened the door for the first 
time to a woman who came for a spade, 
In his examination he concealed altogether 
two ringings at the bell—one by the milk- 
man, with respect to which, in his cross- 
examination, he broke down ; but he finally 
admitted that he had got up before the 
milkman came, and opened the door to 
him. The other he did not let out at all ; 
but it was a very peculiar fact that a girl 
had called who had been engaged by the 
murdered woman to * char,” and Fleming 
asked her to come in and scrub part of 
the lobby, where marks had been in the 
floor, for which purpose he brought her 
water and a piece of flannel. Then with 
regard to the various modes of egress by 
which the murderer could have made his 
escape. The back door was locked in- 
side. The front area, 6 feet 3 inches 
high, was covered by an iron grating. 
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The window of the room where the wo- 
man was found had iron stanchions. An- 
other window had also iron stanchions, and 
a wicket, which was kept bolted. By the 
area no person cvuld escape without leaving 
marks. The Superintendent of Police 
was asked as to the state of the area, 
and there were no footmarks, or other 
indications of any attempt to escape. The 
door upstairs old Fleming took great care 
often enough to mention was not locked, 
but merely on the latch or sneck, as they 
termed it in Scotland. Even before he was 
asked the question, he volunteered a state- 
ment to that effect. Fleming appeared 
to be very anxious about that fact, be- 
cause it was quite clear, that if that door 
had been fastened inside, either the mur- 
derer was still within the House or had 
been let out by him. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to order. He submitted that it was 
a piece of monstrous injustice in the hon. 
Gentleman conductinga prosecution against 
Mr. Fleming. 
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that the capital sentence should not be 
carried into execution. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
however inconvenient it might be to dis, 
cuss questions such as that under eon, 
sideration in the House of Commons, he 
was not sorry that an opportunity had been 
afforded of explaining how the facts con. 
nected with the proceedings in the case 
really stood, and therefore he would not 
complain that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Perthshire had deemed it to be his duty 
to ask for information on the subject. In 
doing so he had made certain charges 
against those who took an active part in 
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the proceedings to which it was desirable 
' an answer should be given. Those charges, 
‘so far as he could gather them, were com. 
|prised under three heads—the first being 
| that the law of Scotland was in a very im- 
|perfect and unsatisfactory state—as evi- 
, denced by the difference of opinion between 
|himself and his hon. and learned Friend 
‘the Member for Bute — in regard to the 
power of trying persons who had been wit- 


Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. | nesses in a criminal case in a charge arising 


Gentleman (Mr. Dunlop) was in order, 
Mr. DUNLOP said, he was rather con- 
ducting a prosecution against his right 
hon. Friend below him, because he said 
there were sufficient grounds, not only to 
warrant, but to require that old Fleming 
should be put at the bar with the woman. 
He would not, however, enter further into 
the details of the ease, beyond observing 
that he thought his hon. Friend had taken 
a somewhat erroneous view of the nature 
of the effeet to be given to the statement 
made by the woman, That statement was 
not, of course, to be looked upon as got up 
in the perfeet form which would demand 
that implicit reliance should be placed upon 
it as a matter of testimony. He must, at 
the same time, observe that the careless- 
ness with which its minute details were 
strung together, tended rather tu add to 
than detract from the weight to be at- 
tached to it, inasmuch as he doubted whe- 
ther the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Herts (Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton), with all 
his ingenuity and skill, could narrate so 
minute a story without having a full oppor- 
tunity of devising it, and seeing that the 
various particulars fitted accurately one 
with the other, unless he were giving a 
narrative of facts. But, be that as it 
might, he thought it utterly impossible 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Home Department could have acted 
otherwise than he had done—to advise 
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| out of the same prosecution ; the second, 
‘that while not disputing the right of his 
right hon. Friend the Seeretary for the 
Home Department to institute the inquiry 
which had taken place, the inquiry was 
conducted in a very objectionable manner ; 
the third, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had treated the learned Judge in the case 
with disrespect. and had inflicted a eruel 
injury on Mr. Fleming. The hon. Gentle- 
man, however, although he made aceusa- 
tions under those three heads, did not com- 
| plain of the commutation of the sentence in 
| the case, or of the inatitution of the inquiry 
| which led to it. What, then, became of 
the charge against his right hon. Friend of 
having reviewed the sentence of the Judge 
—a charge to which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite gave countenance and support—if 
it were admitted, as it had been that even- 
ing, that his right hon. Friend was right 
in not allowing the woman to be executed. 
He was glad to have such a confession at 
last, for it showed that in the main point 
involved the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment was beyond question. The mode in 
which the Royal prerogative of mercy was 
‘exercised was different from that in whieh 
‘justice was administered. The jury did 
their duty in the case, and the learned 
Judge his duty, and then the prisoner was 
in the hands of the Executive, and there 
was no power in either jury or Judge to 
tie up the hands of the Home Secretary as 
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to the course which it was his duty to re- 


eommend should be pursued. A Petition 
was presented for mercy, and it was the 
duty of the Home Seeretary to review the 
sentence before he recommended the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the Crown, And 
was not, he would ask his hon. Friend, the 
exercise of the Royal prerogative of merey 
in the case as constitutional a proceeding 
as the verdict of the jury or the sentence 
pronounced by the Judge? It was not the 
reviewing of a sentence, but the exercise 
of an important and independent function 
vested in the Crown. It was not, however, 
after the admission which had been made, 
necessary that he should enter further into 
that part of the question, and he should 
therefore proceed to deal with the first 
charge made by his hon. Friend. He said 
that the law of Scotland was extremely 
defective and not worthy of a civilized 
country, because a witness examined in a 
prosecution in a criminal case could not 
be afterwards tried on the same accusa- 
tion. Indeed, he was informed that that was 
a point on which the greatest authorities 
difered from him, but, while he declined 
to reply to unseen antagonists, he should 
state the reasons for the opinion which he 
held on the matter, and the House would 
then be able to judge what foundation there 
was for that which had been made a ground 
of charge against the Government, but 
which was in reality aimed against the 
Law Officers of the Crown. It was not 
such a technical matter as not to be open 
to those who would take the trouble to 
look into it. It had often been considered 
in the courts of Scotland and in the courts 
of England. In England an accomplice 
who was examined for the prosecution had 
only the hope of receiving a pardon, and 
might be tried afterwards in the ordinary 
way. In Scotland the law took this turn, 
that when a public prosecutor put an ac- 
complice into the box, that person received 
@ perfect immunity in reference to the 
charge as to which he gave evidence. That 
arose in this way. There was a disinclina- 
tion to allow a witness to be examined who 
had an interest in the subject-matter of in- 
guiry. The objection was constantly taken 
that an accomplice had an interest, because 
he could be tried, and at first that was got 
over by procuring a pardon. But gradu- 
ally the law came into a better and far 
more liberal and philosophical state. The 
courts held, that if the public prosecutor 
chose to put a person in the witness-box, 
Whether in point of fact any bargain was 
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made or not, whether the witness turned 
out to be an accomplice or not, whether 
he was supposed to be an accomplice or 
not, the fact of putting him in the box and 
examining him gave him immunity from 
prosecution upon any charge arising out of 
the same transaction, It was all very well 
for the hon. andlearned Member for Tiverton 
(Mr. Denman) to say that was an uncivilized 
state of the law ; but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had paid a little more attention 
to the matter, he would have seen that 
there were two sides to the question. The 
law of England tended to prevent the es- 
cape of the guilty. The law of Scotland 
tended to prevent the conviction of the 
innocent upon tainted testimony ; and, in 
his opinion, that was the truest and best 
view. It was far better that a person who 
had had a« hand in a crime should escape, 
from being taken as a witness, than that 
in every case an accomplice should give his 
testimony with the certainty of being ex- 
posed to the chance of prosecution for the 
same crime, and therefere interested in 
securing by any means the conviction of 
the accused, It was better to procure pure 
testimony, even at the risk now and then 
of the guilty escaping punishment. Burnett 
was an authority in favour of that view. 
“It is a wise and humane indulgence,”’ he 
said, ‘*which, while it seeures impunity 
for those who aid in the discovery of crime, 
insures pure and unconstrained testimony.” 
‘** Our usage is better calculated than the 
usage of England to secure free and un- 
biassed testimony.’’ Hume wrote to the 
same effect. In 1794, in the trial of Watt 
and Downie for high treason, which, al- 
though it took place in Scotland, was con- 
ducted according to English forms under a 
commission of oyer and terminer, it was 
distinetly laid down that the accomplice 
could not be brought to trial for the same 
crime after the prosecution had made use 
of him as a witness. In 1807, on a trial 
for murder committed in the course of a 
military riot, a witness was objected to by 
counsel for the prisoner, on the ground 
that he was interested in convicting the 
prisoner, because he might be tried for the 
riot, and it was held, that if he gave evi- 
dence upon the subject-matter of in- 
quiry, he could not be tried even by the 
military authorities. The decision in the 
case of Burke and Hare, by Lord Meadow- 
bank and Lord M‘Kenzie, and the writings 
of Sir Archibald Alison upon the Criminal 
Law of Scotland, also laid down the same 
doctrine, in words which it was impossible 
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to mistake. 
better state of the law than that of Eng- 
land, and he had never known or read of 
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He held it to be clearly wi ve made on his right hon. Friend, who 


‘ 


a single instance in which justice had been | 


defeated by its operation. He would remind 
his hon. Friend that the law to which he 
referred had been built up by the greatest 
lawyers whom Scotland ever saw, men who 
had given a character to that law anterior 
to the time of Romilly, when the English 
Criminal Law would not allow the services 
of counsel for the wretched prisoner trem- 
bling and shivering in the dock for his life. 

He now came to the second point—that 
the inquiry had been conducted in a very ob- 
jectionable manner. His hon. Friend said it 
might beright to inquire, but it was not right 
to inquire in this way. He had also been 
taken to task by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down because at the trial he 
had not put old Fleming in the dock. There 
was no doubt a great deal of mystery about 
the case, and it was all very well to eriti- 
cise after the event, but it was necessary 
at the time to decide and take a line. 
Persons might write violently ini the news- 
papers, but every one who has really to de- 
cide and to act in criminal prosecutions must 
feel a deep solicitude and sense of respon- 
sibility. The case was originally considered 
very maturely by a very competent autho- 
rity, the late Solicitor General. He him- 
self had nothing to do with getting up the 
materials, being at the time in London. 
The ease stood thus. Whatever remarkable 
features there might be in the evidence of 
Fleming, it was perfectly clear that the 
women MacLachlan was ‘cognizant of the 
events of that night ; and asher statement 
was false, and she had made no statement 
in criminating anybody else, it was impos~ 
sible to come to any other conclusion than 
that she was guilty of the crime. The 
theory afterwards suggested had not then 
been suggested, and the sole case which 
the Law Officers had to consider was that 
MacLachlan was guilty of the murder ; and 
that the statement she made was true. 
There could be no doubt, however, that the 
statement she had made was utterly false. 
Therefore, his learned Friend had declined 
to put Fleming at the bar. As far as he 
himself was concerned, he had done what 
any one else who had held his office would 
have done; he had done just what he felt 
it his duty to do, on views not suddenly 
taken up, but on views which had been 
matured by considerable experience of his 
office. He certainly had never known a 
more unjust attack than that which had 


The Lord Advocate 
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was charged with a most anxious and 
responsible duty. He had read MacLach- 
lan’s statement, for the first time, in the 
Scotch newspapers. At that time his 
right hon. Friend had received a petition 
for merey (along with numberless appli- 
cations), which he forwarded in the usual 
course to the Lord Justice Clerk. He had 
read that statement, not without interest, 
and not without: considerable perplexity ; 
in fact, he was greatly moved by it. Not 
that it necessarily impressed on his mind 
a sense of the woman’s innocence, but 
the theory which it suggested had never 
been before the jury nor the public pro. 
secutor. It was a theory quite consistent 
with the whole course of the evidence, 
which, though it might be utterly false, 
had never before been considered, and 
which pointed out the means by which it 
might be corroborated by naming various 
persons to whom application might .be 
made. Besides that, it contained a direct 
charge against old Fleming, stating that 
the woman was an eye-witness of his guilt. 
His hon. Friend said, that the Lord Ad- 
vocate, as public prosecutor, had nothing to 
do with petitions of mercy. That was true 
only in a sense. The public prosecutor's 
duty ended with aconviction. But would the 
hon. Gentleman say, that if the public pro- 
secutor had reason to think that he had pro- 
secuted an unhappy prisoner to the death on 
evidence which he began to suspect was not 
altogether satisfactory, it was his duty to 
sit still and let the law take its course ? 
Was there a man of ordinary humanity, 
even if he were a private prosecutor, who 
could rest on his pillow if he had reason to 
think that the verdict which condemned a 
fellow-creature to the gallows was founded 
onamistake ? It was impossible to main- 
tain that for a moment. The office of 
public prosecutor was of the nature of a 
Minister of Justice—at least, it was to see 
justice done—and he would have been 
liable to the gravest censure if, having 
reason tothink that the verdict was not 
sufficiently supported by the evidence, he 
had kept that opinion to himself, and had 
allowed the law to take its course. He 
believed all his predecessors would have 
taken the same course which he took. The 
new evidence which was brought forward 
was not before the public prosecutor when 
the case was prepared, and he was entitled 
to ask how it was that it was not before 
him. There was a charge made, too, 
against another man, which might have 
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been made the subject of a serious pro- 
ceeding, and he was entitled to inquire 
jnto that. The hon. Gentleman was under 
§ serious misapprehension when he said 
that he had intruded himself into the mat 
ter unasked, having no function to do so. 
Where petitions of merey depended on 
facts which were before the Judge and 
jery, and where there was no question of 
jaw, it never had been the custom to take 
the opinion of the Lord Advocate officially, 
and still less for him to volunteer it. 
But, in the confidential’ relations which 
ought to prevail between the Home Secre 
tary and the ‘Lord Advocate, the Home 
Seeretary might ask the Lord Advocate 
for his opinion; and when there-was to be a 
new inquiry, he maintained that not only 
was it the right and the duty of the Home 
Seeretary to ask, and for the Lord Advo- 
cate to give his assistance, but there was 
no other constitutional and regular mode of 
proceeding. After reading the statement, 
although he was greatly troubled by the 
state of matters, he did nothing and he 
heard nothing; but a week after, and 
within less than a fortnight of the time 
when the law was to take its course—on 
the 27th of September—he received a 
letter from his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, asking him what means of in- 
formation there were, and what was his 
view of the course to be pursued. Would 
the hon. Gentleman opposite say that it 
was his duty to refuse to give the Home 
Secretary any advice or assistance? He 
did what he conceived to’be his duty in 
the matter, and what he should do again, 
and what he believed no one in his position 
could refuse to do without injury to the 
public service. His opinion was, that if 
the statement turned out to have been 
made, as was said to be the case, early in 
the proceedings and long before the trial, 
if it turned out that it was corroborated by 
the witness named in it, his right hon. 
Friend could not avoid an inquiry into the 
facts. He thought, also, that if it turned 
out that the statement was ex post facto, 
or if the witnesses contradicted each other, 
clearly and explicitly, it was a serious 
question whether any action should be 
taken upon it. The course he took was 
this, and it would explain, perhaps, all 
that his hon. Friend found so mysterious 
in the documents. He happened to be in 
Glasgow on the 29th of September, and 
he delayed answering his right hon. Friend 
until he had seen the Procurator Fiscal, to 
learn something from him as to the nature 
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of this statement. He saw the Procurator 
Fiscal, who informed him the excitement was 
so great that a communication had been sent 
to the Home Secretary asking him to order 
an inquiry. Having arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that if an execution was to take place, 
it ought to take place on the day named, be- 
cause a respite would be calculated to in- 
crease the excitement, he at once gave in- 
structions to the Procurator Fiscal to inquire 
into the origin of the statement whieh had 
been forwarded from the prisoner, and to 
obtain possession of any information he could 
procure with reference to that statement, 
On his return home he found another letter 
from his right hon. Friend the Home Se- 
eretary, which entirely warranted him in 
the step he had taken. The Procurator 
Fiscal made his examination as speedily 
as possible. His hon. Friend did not un- 
derstand why the evidence of the persons ex- 
amined by the Procurator Fiscal should have 
been taken at different places, but all that 
was in regular order. On the 3rd of October 
he communicated to his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary the details forwarded 
to him by the Procurator Fiseal; and ‘on the 
4th his right hon Friend announced that 
an inquiry was to be held, and respited the 
prisoner. His hon. Friend said, that because 
the Home Secretary had stated that unless 
the prisoner’s statement was corroborated 
she was not to expect merey, his right hon. 
Friend had entered into’ a compact. to exe- 
eute the woman-if her statement was not 
proven. That was not the correct inter- 
pretation of his right -hon Friend’s words, 
which only meant that the prisoner was not 
to have her hopes falsely raised. On the 
same day as that on which the respite was 
sent to Scotland, his right hon. Friend re- 
quested him to exhaust the inquiry into the 
statement made by the prisoner. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that the lan- 
guage used by some of the newspapers 
ayainst the Procurator Fiscal, and the 
Sheriff Substitute, was highly disereditable 
to that portion of the press of Scotland 
which had indulged in it. The imputations 
of those newspapers were most calumnious, 
and utterly devoid of the least foundation. 
His hon. Friend complained that on a for- 
mer occasion he omitted to make this state- 
mént. He regretted the omission quite as 
much ashis hon. Friend. He had intended 


to state his opinion with reference to those 
attacks on two public officers ; but, perhaps 
because he was anxious to reply to an 
attack which his hon. Friend had just 
made on himself, he inadvertently omitted 
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Fiscal that he should express his opinion | sary for the ends of justice. 


that a more honest and faithful officer did 
not serve the Crown. His zeal and ability 
were not greater than his integrity. With 
regard to the Sheriff Substitute, it was not 
for him to speak of that officer in the same 
terms; but this he might say, that the 
Sheriff Substitute could well afford to allow 
those attacks to pasa with the silent con- 
tempt which he had hitherto shown them. 
He believed they were totally destitute of 
foundation. His hon. Friend seemed to 
think it was an imputation on the Procu- 
rator Fiscal to send any one else to make 
the inquiry ; but it was not so, His hon, 
and learned Friend the Member for Bute 
would bear him out that on such occasions 
inquiries were made by the officers of the 
Lord Advocate. The Advocate Depute 
was enjoying his holidays at thetime ; and 
wishing to have recourse to the ablest as- 
sistance he could procure in Scotland, he 
asked his hon. and learned Friend Mr. 
Young, who, beyond all doubt was at the 
head of his profession, to undertake the 
inquiry. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Perthshire was right in saying that he had 
given Mr. Young po instructions. He had 
simply placed the documents in his hands, 
and asked him to go to Glasgow and en- 
deavour to come at the bottom of the busi- 
ness. He admitted that in the papers 
the inquiry did not seem to have been a 
very methodical one ; but it was quite as 
much so as were inguiries of a similar cha- 
racter carried on in England, and never 
did any inquiry take place after a verdict 
which was more cautiously and anxiously 
made. It was said that old Fleming ought 
to have had permission to be present at 
the inquiry ; but he must remind those 
who took that view of the matter that the 
question was one between the prisoner con- 
demned to death and the Royal prerogative. 
That being so, could it for a moment have 
been permitted to a third party to come in 
and say he had an interest in the execution 
of the prisoner, aud therefore ought to be 
allowed to step in between her and the 
Royal prerogative? It was quite true that 
there was an inquiry into the conduct of 
old Fleming ; but still the question was one 
between the woman condemned to death 
and the Royal prerogative. It might have 


been a hardship on old Fleming that he was 

not allowed to be present at the inquiry, 

as it was a great hardship on him to have 

been placed in the witness-box without the 

assistance of counsel; but in both cases 
The Lord Advocate 
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He had now 
dealt with the second part of his hon, 
Friend’s accusation. There were those 
who objected that this investigation had 
not assumed the complexion of a judicial 
inquiry. Of course, it did not. It was not 
a judicial inquiry, but an executive inquiry 
to inform the mind of his right hon, Friend, 

In the third place his hon. Friend com- 
plained that a discourtesy had been offered 
to the Judges, and an injustice done to old 
Fleming. He was sorry that his hon, 
Friend should entertain the idea that any 
discourtesy had been offered to the Judges, 
Having said so much with regard to the 
Proeurator Fiscal, he might say that the 
attacks upon the J udges were of the grossest 
and moat improper description. Himself 
and the Solicitor General had considered 
whether they should not be made the sub- 
jects of legal proceedings, but they had 
thought that in this free country the public 
contempt which had attended these attacks 
was a better protection for the reputation 
of the Judge than any more formal pro- 
ceeding. He hoped that that would satisfy 
his hon. Friend. There was not upon the 
bench in any part of the United Kingdom 
a man of greater ability or higher honour 
than Lord Deas. But the abuse was not 
all on one side. It was true that after the 
conviction of Mrs. MacLachlan a storm 
broke out and raged with a fury which 
was only to be accounted for by the fact 
that this became to a certain extent a class 
question, the working classes being in 
favour of Mrs. MacLachlan and the higher 
classes in favour of Fleming ; but, from the 
moment that the sentence was commuted, 
the storm, which had blown with such 
fury in one direction, veered right round 
and blew just as furiously in another. The 
heroine of yesterday became the murderess 
of to-day, and the scapegoat the martyr. 
The gentlemen who had complained so 
much and so justly of the scandalous spee- 
tacle of a public meeting being called to 
impugn the verdict of a jury and the sen- 
tence of a Judge saw nothing unusual and 
nothing improper in signing a round-robin 
in the Glasgow Exchange to the Prime 
Minister, complaining of the equally in- 
dependent conduct of the Secretary of 
State in advising the Crown as to the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, and 
to his astonishment had actually mentioned 
that circumstance with approbation. Ile 
would not enter into the grounds upon 
which the sentence was commuted. Le 
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peed only say that his right hon. Friend in 
one of his communicatiuns explained that 
that step was not taken because it had been 
found that old Fleming was guilty of the 
murder, but because all the evidence was 
not before the jury. His right hon. Friend 
did not say that the prisoner was innocent, 
or that old Fleming was guilty ; he simply 
said that in the doubt and mystery which 
attended the case it was better not to break 
jpto the house of life, but to commute the 
sentence to the next highest punishment, 
and leave it to time to unravel a mystery 
which all his care and patience had not 
enabled him to unveil, 

Sin GEORGE GREY: Before this dis- 
eussion closes, 1 wish to say a few words. 
I have already stated the general grounds 
on which I have aeted in the case when 
the hon. Member for Perth moved for 

pers a short time since ; and my learned 
Friend has so fully gone into the details, that 
] will not travel over the ground again. I do 
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not complain of the hon. Gentleman the | 


Member for Perth tiaving brought this sub- 
ject forward. On the contrary, I am glad 
that he has done so, and I think he exer- 
cised a wise discretion in abstaining from 
inviting the attention of the House to mi- 
nute details of evidence. My hon. Friend 
having said that he had some difficulty in 
finding out with whom the primary respon- 
sibility rested, 1 wish to state that in all 
these cases both the primary and the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests with the Secretary 
of State. My right hon. and learned 
Friend did not act in the matter until I had 
expressed to him my desire that he should 
doso; and I think that his statement must 
have convinced the House that he conduct- 
ed the inquiry in the manner which was most 
caleulated to effect the object we had in 
view. The hon. Gentleman complained that 
when I addressed the House on a former 


oecasion I defended myself, but said no- | 


thing in defence of the learned Judge who 
conducted the trial; that, in fact, I had 


exposed the Judge and jury to the imputa- | 
tion that they had miscondueted the trial. | 


The hon. Gentleman has overlooked the 
fact that I then stated that upon the 
evidence which was before the jury I did 
not think that any other verdict could have 
been come to; and this is the first time 
that I have ever heard it even insinuated 
that the course which I took was held by 
the Lord Justice Clerk to imply the slight- 
est disrespect to men for whom I entertain 
the highest respect. Of Lord Deas I have 
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greatest respect for his learning and cha- 
racter, and | should be deeply grieved that 
any step which 1 might take should be 
thought to imply any disrespeet to him, 
With regard to the Lord Justice Clerk, 
with whom I have a slight acquaintance, [ 
may state that when I had formed my de- 
cision, anxious that he should understand 
the grounds upon which I had acted, I 
wrote to him a letter, marked ‘* pri- 
vate,” in which I stated those grounds, 
and expressly disclaimed any disrespect 
either to him or Lord Deas, I was grati- 
fied by receiving from him a most courteous 
acknowledgment of my letter, with a re- 
quest to be allowed to show it to Lord 
Deas, to which I immediately gave my 
consent, having from the first intended that 
it should be shown to that learned Lord. 
| 1 will not detain the House by entering 
into an explanation of the principles upon 
| which the Secretary of State acts in these 
|matters, except to say that he has in all 
eases the valuable assistance of the perma 
nent Under Secretary, whuse legal know- 
ledge and intimate acquaintance with the 
criminal law is well known, and, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, of the 
opinion of the Judge. I trust that the ex- 
planation which has been given by my right 
hon. and Jearned Friend will remove any 
misapprehension which has existed with 
regard to the course taken in this instanee, 
and I am very glad that he has had the 
opportunity of making that statement, 
Mr. Serseant PIGOTT sail, that no- 
thing could be more satisfactory than the 
explanation of the learned Lord Advocate ; 
but the question as to the powers and duties 
of the Secretary of State in regard to the 
commutation of sentences was one of great 
importance. Nothing could be more ano- 
malous and unsatisfactory than, that where 
a jury had tried a question of guilt or in- 
nocence,the matter should go before another 
and secret tribunal, where, upon a new 
inquiry, the question of guilt should again 
be determined. If capital punishment 
were to be continued, he thought it worthy 
of consideration whether there should not 
| be an appeal ; and if there were a ground 
|of appeal and a question were to be tried 
| again, whether it should not be in public 
jand by a new jury. He believed the Se- 
eretary of State would soon be of this opinion 
rather than continue to be subject to such 
imputations as had been cast upon him that 
evening. The question was one which 
sooner or later must occupy the attention 
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Mr. BLACKBURN aaid, that the sub- 
stance of the Lord Advocate’s speech seem- 
ed to be that it was a question of merey to 
the guilty person, and that there was no 
intention on the part ofthe Government to 
throw a suspicion on anybody else. He 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had not also stated as 
much, because it had ‘been thought that he 
had cast an imputation on old Mr. Fleming. 
It would have been satisfactory, therefore, 
to find that now the Home Secretary agreed 
with the Lord Advocate, and that they did 
not believe one tittle of MacLachlan’s state- 
ment. Having read through the evidence 
which had been published, he confessed 
that he could not find a syllable in it which 
confirmed that statement. 

Mr. MURE ‘said, he felt that the ques- 
tion before them was a very delicate ‘one 
for. the House to discuss, for it was one 
affecting the prerogative of the Crown, and 
perhaps the most important prerogative— 
namely, that of mercy. Therefore, upon 
the conclusion arrived at by the right 
ron. Gentleman the Home Secretary, and 
arrived at upon a careful and an ample 
consideration of all the facts, he did not 
intend to offer a single observation. After 
the explanation which had been given by 
his right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate, he was happy to say that there 
did not appear to be much difference be- 
tween them. But he still disputed the 
broad preposition which appeared to have 
been laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that when a*person had once been 
examined as a witness upon a criminal trial 


in Scotland, that person could not be tried |’ 


upon the charge with reference to which 
he had given evidence, even if it turned out 
that he was actually the person who com- 
mitted the crime. [le knew of no decided 
ease in which the law as thus laid down by 
the Lord Advocate was set forth, nor did 
he believe that any decision could be found 
to establish such a proposition, unless at 
the time the witness was put into the box, 
being a suspected person, there was some 
understanding, expressed or implied, on 
the part of the prosecution, that he was to 
make a full disclosure of all that he knew 
respecting the crime in question. The 
authorities cited by the Lord Advocate 
seem to refer to cases of that kind, in 
which the person was under suspicion at 
the time of his examination, and therefore 
gave evidence under peculiar circumstances. 
Now, he did not know whether anything 
passed between the Law Officers and Mr. 
Mr. Serjeant Pigott 
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Fleming which would bring that person 
within such a category, and prevent his 
being tried for the crime. But in all 
that took place of which the public were 
aware Mr. Fleming appeared to be treated 
as an innocent man, not lying under any 
suspicion, and he did not think any autho. 
rity could be found in the Séotch law for 
saying that a person who had given eyi. 
dence under such circumstances could not 
by possibility be tried. Suppose, for in. 
stance, that a man living next door to the 
house in which a murder took place pro- 
duced at the trial a plan of the house and 
approaches, and gave evidence upon that 
point only. Would it be eontended that, 
according to the law of Scotland, if it were 
afterwards found that he was concerned in 
the murder, he could not be put on his trial 
becanse he had previously been a witness 
in the case? Down to the date of the ver- 
dict he did not see what other course was 


{open to his right hon. Friend than the one 


which he had taken ; but it would, per- 


ihaps, have been more expedient if the 


subsequent investigations had not been 
left in the hands of the Lord Advocate, 
but had been conducted directly from the 
Home Office. 

Tuts LORD ADVOCATE observed, 
that he had been misunderstood as saying 
that a meeting had taken place at the 
Glasgow Exchange, whereas he meant to 
say that a petition had been signed there. 


THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I rise, Sir, 
to move, ** That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present Eccle- 
siastical Settlement of Ireland.”” In com- 
mon with many Members on both sides of 
the [ouse, I cannot but regret the position 
which the question of the Irish Chureh has 
assumed. I am not surprised that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) is disappointed at the somewhat 
Fabian policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in dealing with the question which he 
brought before the House. At the same 
time, the hon. Member should remember 
that great ignorance prevails in this coun- 
try as to the position and prospects of the 
Irish Chureh; and so Jong an interval has 
elapsed since our treatment of this ques- 
tion, which was formerly the stalking-horse 
as well as the stumbling-block of the Whig 
party, that no doubt it finds little favour 
now with the oceupants of the Treasury 
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bench. There is another consideration, It 
js easier to make appeals and read lectures 
to the Emperor of Russia on behalf of the 
Poles than to legislate for the people of 
Jreland. I can well imagine that the ghost 
of Banquo, rising in the midst of the fes- 
tivities, was not more unwelcome to Mac- 
beth than the re-appearance of their long- 
buried associate must be to the noble Lord 
and those of his Colleagues who formerly 
rocked the cradle of the Irish Church agi- 
tation, and who finally stood by, if not as 
murderers, at least as mutes at the funeral 
of their old friend—appropriation, But in 
spite of the apathy of the House and the 
disinclination of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
jn the face of the Returns moved for by my 
hon. Friend, and in the face of the Census 
of 1861, it will not be possible for any long 
period for this House to avoid dealing with 
the question of the ecclesiastical settlement 
of Ireland. That question is not whether 
we wish the Irish Church to remain as it 
is, but whether it will be possible to main. 
tain that Church without extensive reforms 
and new adaptations. 

I have said that great ignorance prevails 
in England upon this subject, and I cannot 
but think that more knowledge is displayed 
here of the concerns of China than of the 
affairs of Ireland. Deceptive statements 
are so often put forward by people in high 
places that the real question is but imper- 
fectly understood by the people of this 
country. From time to time the Viceroy 
draws a flattering but delusive picture of 
the prosperity of Ireland, to the astonish- 
ment of the residents in that country, but 
to the admiration of a brilliant and believ- 
ing staff. My right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary for Ireland, taking his cue from 
his vice-regal master, denies all statements 
of Irish distress in this House, and it is not 
until the expiration of three years that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, urged by 
financial pressure, acknowledges a wide- 
spread distress, aluost unparalleled in his- 
tory. The fact is, that Ireland is now much 
in the same position as it was twenty years 
ago, when Lord John Russell, in opposition, 
described the country as occupied, not go- 
verned. The Ireland of to-day is occupied, 
not governed. I will grant there is the 
tranquillity of exhaustion on the surface, 
but discontent, if not disaffection, remains 
beneath. It may be said that there are so 
few Irishmen connected with the Govern- 
ment that they have no means of informa- 
tion of the circumstances of Ireland. But 
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subject of Ireland, and especially the Irish 
Church, that I will not weary the House 
by reading all the opinions of Whig secre- 
taries and Whig Lords Lieutenant ; but 
there are three Gentlemen immediately 
connected with Ireland whose opinions I 
feel bound to read to the House. The first 
opinion I will read is that of a noble Lord 
who has run a purely Irish career—I mean 
the noble Lord who now presides over the 
destinies of that country. As Lord Mor- 
peth he was Secretary for Ireland in 1835; 
and what was then his opinion of the Irish 
Church ? He deseribes it in a way I would 
not venture to describe it—*tas a Church 
without a flock, and a clergy without con- 
gregations ;” and he said ** that the worst 
gains of the sinecurist were kept up by the 
worst principles of the bigot.””. That was 
the opinion of Lord Morpeth, but the Earl 
of Carlisle now dispenses the patronage of 
that Church to the satisfaction of his old 
opponents, the Orangemen. Then, again, 
we have a high authority saying, in the 
year 1843, but upon the other (the Oppo- 
sition), side of the House— 

“] will venture to say, that you will not find in 

any country in the world a state ot things, with 
regard to religious sects, such as you find in Ire- 
land. Take the case of Austria—a Catholic 
country. If I am not misinformed, there are 
parts of Austria in which the entire population of 
a parish are Protestants, and there, I believe, the 
Protestant clergy are provided at the expense of 
the State. In Bavaria the same rule exists, and 
in Belgium also. In Prussia, a Protes- 
tant country, the same rule obtains : 
say that in no country in the world will you find 
a population like that of Ireland. . . . . . 
That is a grievance of an enormous character ; but 
it is a grievance which it is in the power of the 
Government to remedy, and for which, therefore, [ 
hold that the Government are bound to provide 
aremedy.” [3 Hansard, |xx. 1070-1.) 
I do not wonder that an hon. Friend near 
me asks who said that. That speech was 
made by the noble Lord the Prime Minis- 
ter, who now presides over this Honse and 
the destinies of this country. That was 
Lord Palmerston’s opinion in 1843; and 
here is the opinion of the Home Secretary 
of to-day. They were all acting together 
—a most unanimous body ; but then they 
sat there, opposite, not here, in office. In 
February 1844, Sir George Grey said— 

“Tt is impossible for any one who knows what 
the feelings of human nature are to suppose that the 
Irish people can look upon the present state of the 
ecclesiastical system in Ireland without the deepest 
dissatisfaction. It is not a mere question of 
money, it is one which concerns the feelings of a 
people. Among all the nations of Europe, we find 
that in Ireland alone there exists in that coun- 


there are such numerous opinions upon the | try an exclusive Church Establishment for the 
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Episcopalian minority. . . On this subject 
I certainly entertain very strong feelings. . . . 
Nothing appears to me worse, nothing more hazard- 
ous than for Parliament to declare that they will 
hot entertain the question as to the state of the 
Church in Ireland, because it involves, and must 
necessarily involve, considerations of a difficult 
and complicated nature. - The Union must 
be maintained, but a complete Union never could 
be effected so long as an established and endowed 
Church of the minority exclusively existed.” 
{3 Hansard, \xxii. 841, 843.) 

The Gentleman who used those glowing 
words is now Home Secretary, and, as 
such, is in intimate connection with Ire- 
land. After those opinions, let us see what 
are the remedial measures proposed by 
these men for preserving the Union and 
redressing grievances. I have searched 
the records of Parliament, and I find a 
compulsory measure for the vaccination of 
infants. I find also another Bill, though 
its fate is still tn nubibus, and that is the 
measure for the preservation of Irish sal- 
mon, and this exhausts the list of the 
Ministerial reforms for Ireland. Is this 


disgraceful state of things to be allowed, 
by what is called—I almost think in de- 
rision—the Liberal party, to continue ? 

In the outset | wish to be perfectly can- 
did on this subject, and to declare that in 


any remarks which I may make, or in any 
gnome which I may hereafter make, 
do not contemplate to destroy or upset 
the Irish Church. [‘‘ Hear, hear!) Though 
I believe that no man in his senses, not 
even my right hon. Friend who gave me 
that cheer, would now contemplate to erect 
or endow such an Establishment ; yet, at 
the same time, I do not think that it would 
be either prudent or politic to uproot that 
Establishment, which has been interwoven 
for 30U years with the civil policy and the 
property of Ireland. Therefore, I expressly 
state that I do not wish to uproot that Es- 
tablishment or confiscate its funds; but if 
it can be shown that the working of the 
system as it is, is not only prejudicial to the 
interests of religion, but contrary to the 
true principles of Protestantism, and most 
mischievous in its tendencies, then I say 
we are necessarily bound to enter upon 
some plan for the reform and re-adaptation 
of the present monstrous Establishment. 
In discussing this question 1 wish alto- 
gether to keep apart the religious and po- 
litical elements; and I will read to the 
House the actual view of the case embodied 
by Dr. Arnold in one of his lectures— 
“In speaking of Christianity the word‘ Church’ 
is rather to be used as distinct from religion than 
as synonymous with it, and that it belongs in 
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great part to another set of ideas, relating to 
things which we call political.” 


I mean to discuss the question in that sense 
alone ; but, first, let me call the attention 
of the House to the nature of this Chureh, 
which in some people's minds has the cha. 
racter of being the United Chureh of Eng. 
land and Ireland. I shall attempt to prove, 
that so far from being united, the Churches 
are totally dissimilar in all respects. The 
Chureh of England has always been iden. 
tified with the civil and religious liberties 
of the people of this country. It has struck 
deep root into the affections of the people, 
and the clergy of the Church of England 
in this country are as tolerant and as edu- 
cated as any race of clergymen on the face 
of the globe. But what is the case with 
the Church of Ireland? Can any one say 
that the Protestant Establishment in Ire- 
land is identified with the civil and religious 
liberties of the Irish people? We all know 
that the Established Church in Ireland was 
founded by Tudor violence, and perpetuated 
by Puritan tyranny. As a political insti- 
tution the Church of Ireland is a blunder, 
and as a national religion it isa fraud, though, 
I am ready to admit, of a pious description, 
But the matter does not end here. Any 
person who is acquainted with Ireland, 
and has had the misery to listen to Irish 
sermons, must know that the great bulk 
of the clergy of Ireland are of a Puri- 
tanical and Calvinistie tendency. That 
is not the ease with the clergy of the 
Church of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman who represents the University 
of Dublin, and who in that capacity 
speaks for the Establishment in Ireland, 
claims for the Irish branch of the English 
Church a higher title than is claimed for 
the Church of England itself. He speaks 
very much in the same spirit as that 
in which I could have imagined that 4 
Churchman of the Tudor dynasty would 
have spoken. He not only objects to any 
discussion, but he deprecates all reform; 
and putting aside the lawyer for @ time, 
and becoming a firm ecclesiastic, he would 
have the House believe that the Church 
of Ireland, so far from being created by 
Act of Parliament, is the sole depository 
of religious truth, and was the creation 
of St. Patrick himself. We have all 
heard the words of an old song, written 
by a countryman of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, “ St. 
Patrick was a gentleman ;"’ but it was 
left to the right hon, Gentleman to prove 
that St. Patrick was not only a gentle 
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man, but a Protestant! The right hon. 
Gentleman, who has great admiration 
for Queen Elizabeth—and even goes so 
far as to think her virtuous—exclaimed, 
“Did not the Irish bishops of that day 
conform and assent to the Reformation? ”’ 
Bat the right hon. Gentleman forgot to 
jnform the House that those Irish bishops 
were Englishmen sent over to Ireland by 
Queen Elizabeth. They were English 
bishops of the Pale, and the Pale ex- 
tended twenty miles from Dublin. Quit- 
ting this preposterous argument, which is 
more suited for a society of antiquarians 
than the House of Commons, I would 
ask, is it not notorious that the priests 
and congregations of Ireland of that day, 
so far from agreeing with the bishops, 
refused to abandon their creed at the ex- 
pense of their convictions? Is not that 
the ease, according to every historian who 
has written on the subject. I was sorry 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman sneer 
at one of the most learned authorities in 
the country, Mr. Goldwin Smith ; but he 
might have remembered that the Earl of 
Derby, who made him Attorney General 
for Ireland, also appointed Mr. Goldwin 
Smith as Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. However, I will not quote Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, but I will give the right 
hon. Gentleman two historians of his own 
kidney. What does Plowden say on this 
subject? Plowden, speaking of the Eliza- 
bethan era in Ireland, says— 
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“The people were provoked by the violence 
offered to their religious prejudices. . The 
clergy, who refused to conform, abandoned their 
cures; no reformed ministers could be found to 
fill their places. ‘The churches fell to ruin, the 
people were left without any religious worship, 
and the statutes lately made were evaded or neg- 
lected with impunity.” 

Here is another historian, whom the right 
hon. Gentleman will reverence very much, 
the old Recorder of Kinsale, Cox. [An 
hon. MemBer: Cox?] Yes; bat no rela- | 
tion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. | 
Cox, the Recorder of Kinsale, who wrote | 
in the time of William and Mary, said— | 


| 


“As for religion, there was but small appear- | 


ance of it—the churches uncovered and theclergy | 
scattered, scarce the being of a God known to 
those ignorant and barbarous people.” 

So much for that period which the right 
hon. Gentleman greatly eulogized ; and I 
deny that he represents the opinions of 
the Irish Protestant clergy on this sub- | 
ject. That clergy is not opposed to the 





discussion of matters connected with the 
Irish Church, and to the reform of that 
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Church, I hold in my hand a letter ad- 
dressed to the right hon. James Whiteside 
by the Archdeacon of Meath, and what 
does he say? The Archdeacon of Meath, 
who has even the confidence of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, has 
stated that the clergy of Ireland are 
anxious to see abuses reformed, and that 
they are even ready to undertake the work 
themselves. On that point, therefore, the 
archdeacon, a man of great ability and 
high standing, is directly at issue with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University. 

But be that as it may, I come to another 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He tells us we are all under a delusion 
in imagining that the Irish Church is a 
wealthy institution ; because it is, on the 
contrary, a poor one. If all its revenues 
were justly divided, of which I mast say I 
do not think there is much chance, they 
would only give £200 a year to each 
clergyman. Is that a fitting provision, the 
right hon. Gentleman asks, for an educated 
gentleman? Well, Sir, in all these matters 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, the question 
is the same. Do these men earn their 
£200 a year? Have they duties which 
require a salary of £200 a year? £200 
a year may bea poor pittance for a gentle- 
man ; but if a gentleman cannot earn £200 
a year of public money, he ought not to be 
in possession of it. Let us see, then, how 
these duties are performed, and what claim 
a great portion of these clergy have to any 
salary at all? I will come to the Census 
of 1861. Let us see what was the condi- 
tion of the Church of Ireland at the time 
of this census, The population of Ire- 
land at that date was 5,764,543 of all 
creeds. Of these, the Roman Cathuwlic¢s 
were 4,490,583, being some thousands 
more in number than the population of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, of which we 
have heard so much lately. The Estab- 
lished Church amounted—not to 691,872 
as erroneously given in the Returns of his 
hon. Friend—and this was material—but 
to 678,661; whilst the Presbyterians 
amounted to some 528,992. For all this, 
for a great majority of these Roman Catho- 
lies there is no State religion, no provision 
is made for their clergy. The State hard- 
ly recognises them, except by the trumpery 


| grant for Maynooth, which is voted grudg- 


ingly, and not without much abuse from 
some hon. Members of this House. There 
is also a small grant called the Regium 
Donum to the Presbyterians. For the Ee 
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tablished Episcopal Church, however, a| be found in the pages of the New Testa. 
Jarge spiritual staff is maintained, includ-| ment. In 1850 there appeared an adver. 
ing, besides deans and chapters, two arch- | tisement in the Dublin Evening Packet, 
bishops and ten bishops, whose net united in- | which is or was a highly Conservative 
comes amount to something under £80,000 | paper, concerning the sale of a bishop’s 
a year. Comparing Ireland with England, | effeets, which showed how comfortably the 
we find that there are seven English dio- | good man had lived. The announcement 
ceses, each of which has a much larger | is of a peremptory and unreserved sale at 
population than the whole of the Episco- the Palace Clogher, and it sets forth that 
palians in Ireland. These dioceses are Lon- ; ** the wines, of which there were about 100 
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don, Winchester, Chester, Exeter, Lich- 
field, Manchester, and Ripon, each of which 
is presided over by one bishop, while no 
less than twelve bishops are required for 
the 678,000 of Episcopalians in Ireland. 
Therefore, it appears that one bishop in 
this country does the work of twelve in 
Ireland. Is the House content that that 
state of things should go on, and that the 


dozen, principally consist of very superior 
maderia, claret, old port, champagne, &e, 
There is an enormous stock of cattle, and 
'a herd of about 200 fallow deer.” The 
| bishop had under 5,000 souls in his dio- 
| cese, which has since been united to Armagh, 
but he died full of wealth and worldly 
honours. Such an advertisement as that 
of itself impugns the existence of the Irish 





right hon. Gentleman the Member for |Chureh. To make it more striking, it ap- 
Dublin University should be successful in! peared during the famine year, and the 
setting himself tooth and nail against all | luxury of which it spoke offered a strong 
reform? In England there is one bishop | contrast to the prevailing misery and desti- 
to 410 benefices, comprising congregations ' tution of the people. 

of 1,500,000 souls. In Ireland there isone| I may be asked what I would recom- 
bishop to 118 benefices, comprising congre- | mend as a remedy for this state of things, 
gations of 5,000 souls, A small parish in | In my opmion, it would be no great stretch 
England with a population of 5,000 is looked | of the authority of the House if it were 
after by a rector, and probably a coupleof cu- | to extend the provisions of the Act which 
rates. In Ireland 5,000 people make a dio- | was brought in by Earl Derby when Lord 
cese with a bishop, receiving about £5,000 a) Stanley. What is Archdeacon Stopford’s 
year, and a dean and chapter. The united | opinion of that Act? Writing to the right 
diocese of Kilfenora and Kilmacduagh, in | hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside), the Arch- 
which there are about 686 Protestants, | deacon said, ‘‘ Allow me to call your atten- 
have a bishop and the usual staff, and the ‘tion to the fact, that when a measure is 
bishop actually receives £4,000 a year for | proposed, peopleery out that is a destruction 
looking after those 686 people. In the | of principle; but when it is passed, they 
dioceses of Waterford and Lismore, with | always say the principle remains untouch- 
which I am intimately acquainted, there is|ed.”” No Tory of the present day pro- 
@ population of 134,336, of whom 5,000 | bably will say that the British constitution 
belong to the Established Church. The | is ruined by the passing of the Reform 
bishop receives £5,000, and he has two | Bill. The Archdeacon of Meath says that 











deans and chapters, two cathedrals, two 
archdeacons, and sixty parochial clergy. 
Attached to Waterford and Lismore are 
Cashel and Emley, in the South Riding of 
Tipperary, with a population of 139,030, 
of whom 4,900 are Protestants ; and there 
are two more deans, two more archdeacons, 
and another staff of clergy there. Be- 
tween these united dioceses there are about 
110 parochial clergymen. Is there any 
other country on the face of the earth 
where you can show a similar state of 
things? Dr. Paris, in a well-known work, 
has observed that the original type of the 
cabbage and the cauliflower are not to be 
found in animated nature. Sir, I think I 
may almost go further, and say that the 
original type of an Irish bishop is not to 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 


| the Irish Chureh Temporalities Bill has 
been of the greatest value. In his opinion, 
it has been the salvation of the Church of 
Ireland, and he suggests the completion of 
the arrangement, which it established, in 
certain respects where it is defective. By 
that Act the number of Irish bishops was 
reduced from twenty-two to twelve, the 
income of the Archbishop of Armagh from 
£14,500 to £10,000, the income of the 
Bishop of Derry from £12,000 to £8,000 
and all the other bishops were not to have 
less than £4,000 per annum. Vestry cess 
and first-fruits were abolished, leases of 
bishops’ lands were converted into per- 
petuities, a tax was put upon livings, and 
the money arising from these soarces was 





| placed at the disposal of a Board of Com- 
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missioners to be applied to the augmenta- 
tion of small benefices, the building of 
churches and glebe-houses, and other pure- 

ecclesiastical objects. What I would 
urge on the Chief Secretary, who at heart 
js a good Church reformer, whatever he 
may say to the contrary, is to reduce the 
number and incomes of the Irish bishops. 





You cannot be surprised at it. How 
are they ordained? Clergymen in Ire- 
land are ordained by the bishops in nu- 
merous instances without any University 
education at all. I know, at all events, 
that the Bishop of Cashel requires no 
University education, and he has ordained 
in my diocese many most objectionable 


Surely there can be no necessity, in the | men, whose only claim was that they had 
present condition of Ireland, for keeping | spouted abuse of Roman Catholicism at 
up twelve bishops where six might do the | Exeter Hall. The senior divinity class in 
work, and still less can there be any | the University of Dublin is rapidly falling off. 
necessity for these bishops receiving the | Where there were a hundred students there 
enormous salaries they do. Why should | are not now fifty, and you have great 
these bishops, with only 5,000 people difficulty in getting men to enter into the 
in their dioceses, get from £4,000 to| Irish Church. Lord Westbury has lately 
£6,000 a year? A Judge receives only | brought forward in another place a Bill 
£3,000, and yet he has something to do for the augmentation of benefices in Eng- 
for his money; whereas an Irish bishop | land, and his principal reason for it was the 
has very little to do. Let the bishops} impossibility of getting men to enter the 


have £1,500 apiece. [A laugh.] Hon. 
Gentlemen laugh, and I suppose their idea 
ofa bishop is a man who rides in a car- 
riage with patent springs, who gives good 
dinners, and has a large income. But 
my proposal is not new; it was made 
years ago by one of the best friends of 
the Church who ever sat within the walls 
of this House, one whose opinion is not 
to be laughed at. The present Vice 
Chancellor Wood told the House in 1849 
that he did not think it necessary for a 
bishop to have £4,000 a year, and he 
suggested that the Irish bishops should 
have £1,500 each; adding that he would 
go lower than that if necessary. Such 
was the opinion of Sir Page Wood, and 

I think it was founded on good sense 
and good policy. I urge my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Seeretary, at least, to 
consider whether the state of the Irish 
Church, as regards its bishops, is satis- 
factory—whether it would not be just to 
the Church itself to reduce the number 
of bishops from twelve to six, and to 
cut their incomes down at any rate one- 
half. The measure may be a strong 
one, but I believe it to be necessary, 
and that if you do not do that in time, 
you will see the whole bench of bishops 
swept away in Ireland. So much for 
the state of the Irish bishops ! 

I now come to the condition of the 
parochial clergy. No man acquainted with 
Ireland can say that the state of the 
clergy is satisfactory. No doubt there 
are many distinguished and exemplary 
men among that clergy, but there are also 
many of the most inferior description, 
both as regards learning and manners. 
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English Church. That difficulty is twice 
as great in Ireland, and why? A cure 
of souls in England is given with refer- 
ence to the number of parishioners exist- 
ing in the parish; bat in Ireland a cure of 
souls depends upon extent of territory. 
There may not be ten Protestants in a 
parish, but the cure is given for a great 
acreage. The Archdeacon of Meath says, 
in his pamphlet on Church reform, that 
the position of ordained and settled minis- 
ters where they have no opportunity for 
the exercise of their ministry, as is the case 
in many places in Ireland, is an ‘ ano- 
maly,’” and the subject which requires to be 
dealt with first in legislating for the Church 
of Ireland. He says— 

* That to ordain ministers and settle them in 
a place where they have no opportunity for the 
exercise of their ministry—no books, no means of 
study—no society suited to cultivated minds, or to 
exercise the faculties of scholars or ministers, was 
an evil to the ministers themselves and to their 
Church.” 

He also says— 

“That on looking to the position of many of 
the ministers, he cannot vindicate it on moral, 
religious, or ecclesiastical grounds, or even on the 
low ground of political expediency.” 

That is the deliberate opinion of a dis- 
tinguished Churchman, and I think this 
House will concur in it. 

But to proceed—in England there is one 
clergyman to every 2,612 people, whereas 
in Ireland there is one clergyman to every 
325 persons. A clergyman of my own 
acquaintance—an Englishman, who was 
anxious to be active in the cure of souls 
—on obtaining a living some time ago was 
surprised to find that his congregation con- 
sisted of five individuals, for whom he 
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received £500 a year ; but he was consoled 
by a relative, who remarked to him, ** Well, 
you know, there is one great convenience in 
it—when you pay me a visit, you can not 
only come yourself, but you can bring your 
congregation along with you.”” I have said 
that there are some bishops with £6,000 a 
year. On that point I can give some infor- 
mation from a book which was cited by 
the right hon. Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity. Itis the Trish Church Directory for 
1863, and it contains a good deal of curious 
and interesting statistics. It gives not only 
the means of the bishops, but their Church 
accommodation. It does not, however, 
supply any information as to the numbers 
who attend the protestant worship, but I 
shall be able to give some information on 
that point. First of all, I will commence with 
the diocese of Meath. That diocese is in 
a peculiar state. There is neither chapter 
nor cathedral there; but the bishop has 
£4,308 a year. By the bye, Archdeacon 
Stopord isin that diocese. The population 
of Meath is 110,609, of whom 103,489 are 
Roman Catholics, and the members of the 
Established Church 6,584. The facts re- 
lating to the church accommodation there 
are excessively curious. I am not so much 
surprised at the Arehdeacon of Meath 


writing these letters, and calling for Chureh 
reform in Ireland ; for the first thing that 
I find is that he has the living of Kells, 
the value of which is £1,151 a year; that 
the population of the town is 3,225 ; that 
the number of Protestants there is 31 ; 
and that there are sittings in the ehurch 


for 500 persons. In the town of Navan 
the value of the living is £566 per annum, 
the church accommodation is for 290 per- 
sons, and the number of Protestants who 
attend is only 154. In Trim the living is 
£559 a year, there is church accommo- 
dation for 300 Protestants, but there 
are only 230 in the parish. In the 
diocese of Limerick there is the parish 
of Castle Island, with a living worth 
£531, and sittings for 20 people. In 
Killarney the living is £534 a year, the 
number of Protestants is 120, and there 
are sittings in the church for 300. New- 
castle living is worth £717, the sittings 
are 350, and the attendants 90. I now 
come to the diocese of Cashel, of which I 
can speak from my own knowledge. There 
are 145 bencfices there, and the gross 
value of the see is £5,334, the net value 
being £4,691. In the city of Water- 
ford the Roman Catholics number 20,465, 
and the Protestants 1,900. In the county 
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and the Roman Catholies 107,354. At 
Dungarvan the Protestants are 124, and 
the Roman Catholies 5,743; and the in- 
come is worth £487, while the church. 
room is for 300. At Cahir, diocese of 
Liamore, the members of the Established 
Church are 93, and the Roman Catholics 
2,953 ; while the church-room is for 130, 
and the income is £321. At Carrick-on- 
Suir the Protestants are 140, and the 
Roman Catholics 4,831 ; the income being 
£436, and church sittings 300. In the 
church of Killaloan there are 150 sittings, 
and the number of Protestant families in the 
parish, besides the clerk, amounts to eight, 
In Kileash there are no duties attached to 
the living, which has been given by the 
bishop to a gentleman who never comes 
near the place. 
Kelshelan the income is £15V. The rector 
resides in Wexford, and I have never seen 
him. Iam told that I need not pay him 
his tithe rent charge unless he has had 
leave from his bishop to live at a distance ; 
and I cannot think that so excellent a 
man as the Bishop of Cashel would give his 
permission to a clergyman to reside away 
from so remarkably Protestant a district. 
At Kilronan there is church accommoda- 
tion for thirty Protestants, and the services 
are attended by three policemen, who are 
migratory in their habits, the wood-ranger, 
and the housekeeper employed by Lord 
Stradbroke, and the elergyman’s own 
family, which is rather large, consisting 
of ten members. In Lisronagh, very near 
which I myself reside, the living is worth 
£206; the number of sittings is 100, 
jand one policeman attends the church! 
| Still, proceeding with the diocese of Water- 
| ford and Lismore, I find that at Mora, the 
| living of which was lately given to a gen- 
| tleman who resides thirty miles off, the in- 
| come is £195, and there are no Protestants 
at all in that parish. At Mothel, again, 
the income is £535, the chureh-room is for 
forty, and the number of Protestants is 
seven. Go to the diocese of Ossory, Ferns, 
and Leighlin. The gross income of the 
see is £4,605, there are 70 benefices 
and 37 curates, and two of the richest 
livings in Irelands exist there. In one 
ease the income of the clergyman is 
£1,845, while there are but 88 Protes- 
tants, with sittings for 160. In Powers- 
town the salary is £359; there are sit- 
tings for 100, but there are only two Pro- 
testants besides the clerk, and one of these 
has been bedridden all his life. At Kil 
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beacon the income is £214; there are 100 
sittings, and only one Protestant family 
and three policemen attend the church. I 
might go on indefinitely with these details 
were | not afraid of wearying the House. 
But let me refer for a moment to Con- 
panght. There the population is 911,339, 
andthe members of the Established Church 
ouly 40,605, or only 4 per cent of the 
whole. In the diocese of Tuam, Killala, 
and Achonry, the value of the bishoprie is 
£5,080 per annum. At Athenry the living 
is worth £80U ; there is church-room for 
300 persons, and the attendance, I am 
told, is very poor indeed. At Ballinrobe 
the value of the living is £410, the number 
of Protestants 121, and the sitt'ngs are for 
400. At Castlebar there are 202 Protest- 
ants, with accommodation for 400, and the 
. income is worth £614. At Headford the 
living is worth £830, and there is church- 
room for 200. At Westport there are 211 
Protestants, and chureh-room for 900, the 
living being valued at £661. At Tuam, 


the seat of the bishopric, there are 257 
Protestants, and church accommodation for 
450, the value of the living being £623. 
Allthese are very large livings, of £400, 
£600, or £800 a year ; but the congrega- 
tions are extremely small, the number of 


Protestants in no case amounting to more 
than about one-tenth of those for whom 
church accommodation exists. Then, take 
the diocese of Killaloe. In the town of 
Killaloe itself the Protestants number 184, 
and there are sittings for 250. A friend 
of mine visited the cathedral the other 
evening, and found publie worship so thinly 
attended that service was being performed 
in the vestry to fifteen persons. At Kil- 
rush the Protestants number 222, and the 
sittings are for 500. At Loughrea there 
are sittings for 200, but there are only 89 
Protestants, and the value of the living is 
£444. I think I have adduced enough 
from the Irish Church Directory, which 
the right hon. Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity pointed out to me as a book to be 
relied upon, to prove that the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland have searcely any congre- 
gations, that their own number almost ex- 
ceeds the number of their flocks, and that 
they ought to be dealt with as I propose to 
deal with the bishops, giving them some 
duties to perform as well as salaries to re- 
ceive. But does the evil end here ? My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land lately appointed an excellent man to 
Cork—I mean Dr. Gregg. That I think 
was my right hon. Friend’s own peculiar 
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appointment, and I believe the only differ- 
ence he has had with the Earl of Carlisle 
arose out of that appointment. In Mallow, 
agreeable, nice Mallow, there reside— 

“Rev. A. Baldwin, vicar of Rahan; Rev. 

J. Coghlan, rector of Mourne Abbey, salary of 
£427, church-room for 90; Rev. W. John- 
son, rector of Clenore, salary £596, church- 
room for 80 (he resides away from them); Rev. 
H. Ormsby, vicar of Carrigamleary, salary £99, 
no church ; Rev. A. Todd, vicar of Clonmeen. 
In Midleton there are 186 Protestants, 3,155 Ro- 
man Catholics, income of rector £708, no church. 
Rev. S. Halloran, vicar of Clonmult, salary £175, 
sittings for 20. Rev. J. L. Robinson, rector of 
Templenacarrigan, salary £394, sittings for 80. 
Rev. W. Williamson, rector of Lisgoold, salary 
£760, sittings for 70. Rev. J. A. Bolster, rector 
of the hardest name in Ireland, Killaspugmullane, 
with a salary of £522, and sittings for 450; he 
resides at Glanmire, some miles off. Rev. R. St. 
Laurence, rector of Murragh, salary £547, sittings 
for 150; he resides at Brussels.” 
This is the picture of the non-residence in 
the diocese of Cork. I might multiply 
instances of non-residence, but I want te 
know whether the laity are bound to pay 
their rent-charge if the clergymen do not 
reside. I hope my right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel) will give a distinct answer to that 
question. Such, then, is the pieture pre- 
sented by this book, in nothing hostile to 
the Chureh, for it is reeommended by the 
right hen. Gentleman. I have taken my 
facts from that book, and I lay them before 
the House. The book sums up in this 
way— 

“ The church forms 20 per cent of the inhabit- 
ants of Ulster—the largest percentage in Ireland 
—12 per cent in Leinster, 5 per vent in Munster, 
and 4 per cent in Connaught.” 


And it concludes in these terms— 


“In conclusion it may be observed, that the 
position of the Church in Ireland in respect of 
numbers and distribution, as disclosed by the 
Census of 1861, cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than satisfactory.” 

Sueh is the book recommended by the right 
hon. Gentleman, 

Now then, Sir, I would press on my 
right hon, Friend to consider, whether, 
as a great proportion of these livings with 
very large revenues in Ireland have very 
small congregations, it would not be possi- 
ble to transfer the revenues of large livings 
without flocks to the town districts where 
there are flocks and very small emoluments, 
For example, there is the living of Louth, 
in the diocese of Armagh ; it has an in- 
come of £1,638, church.room for 250, and 
I do not think thirty people attend. [An 
hon. Mempgr: Not quite twenty.] I 
have been there when the attendance was 
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not quite ten. Belfast has 30,000 Epis- 
copalians, and but one vicarage of £400 
a year. Why should these twenty Protes- 
tants of Louth ‘* erying in the wilderness” 
have this large revenue of £1,638, while 
30.000 in Belfast have only one vicar of 
£400 a year? Really we ought to insist 
on taking this matter out of the hands of 
the Government, and send them to the other 
side of the House, in order that they may 
agitate this question. In fact, it comes to 
this—the parochial system in Ireland is 
merely nominal. It does not exist, and 
we should substitute for it the congrega- 
tional system. The territorial system is 
the natural one where the great populations 
of the country belong to the Chureh ; but 
in the circumstances of Ireland, where the 
great populations do not belong to the Esta- 
blished Church, the congregational is the 
right, proper, and fitting system. Am I say- 
ing anything not supported by names of high 
authority? In 1837 a Bill was brought 
into the House, with the approbation of 
Archbishop Wheatley, to make the system 
congregational instead of territorial. And 
what said Members of the present Govern- 
ment in regard to that Bill? Here is the 
opinion of Lord John Russell—I am sure 
he is of just the same opinion now ; and if 
he were at the head of a Ministry, he would 
no doubt again agitate this question. But 
Ear! Russel! is now in an unfortunate po- 
sition. On February 13, 1844, Lord John 
Russell said— 

* I concur in the plan propounded, as it is said, 
by Dr. Wheatley, the Archbishop of Dublin, for 
making it a Church of congregations, and not of 
ag as it is under the present system. . . . 

‘he Protestant Church ought to be fully provided 
for, but at the same time I do not believe that 
anything like the amount at present allotted to 
it is necessary.” [3 Hansard, Ixxii. 720.] 


There is another most important opinion, 
it is that of one on whose accents this 
House always hung, and whose judgment 
it always respected—I mean Sir George 
Lewis. Ile wrote considerably on the Trish 
Church, and gave most important evidence 
in regard to it, 
Irish Church question— 


**So long as the penal laws were in force, and | 


Government held that every Irishman ought to be 
a Protestant, it was quite consistent to maintain 
a Protestant Establishment, which should be suf- 
ficient for the wants of the entire population ; but 
now that principle is abandoned, there can be no 
excuse for néf reducing the State provision for the 
Protestants to a level with their actual, not their 
possible, numbers. .. . The number of clergy 
required for 852,000 Episcopalians might be con- 
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| siderably reduced if a congregational instead of a 
territorial system were adopted, and if as many 
persons were assigned to each minister as could 
conveniently attend the church at whieh he would 
| officiate. . . . When the number of clergy had 
| been thus reduced, there would be no necessity for 
| keeping up the Episcopal Establishment of two 
| archbishops and ten bishops ; probably four bishops, 
| one for each province, would be an ample provision 
| for the government of such a Church.” 





I ask for six, but he says four bishops 
would be enough for the sustentation of the 
Irish Church. But, it may be said, ** These 
are the opinions of Lord Russell ; we are 
not followers of Lord Russell.’’ Well, but 
my right hon. Friend is a follower of the 
noble Lord, whose opinion I am going to 
quote, as expressed on the 12th of July 
1843— 

“IT would ask the Government, are there not 

parishes in Ireland in which there are not twenty 
Protestant parishioners—are there not parishes 
in Ireland in which there are not fifteen Pro- 
testant parishioners—in which there are not ten 
—in which there are not five—nay, in which there 
is not one Protestant parishioner ? If there are 
such, then I say that nothing would be more just, 
nothing more fair, than that, after the expira- 
tion of existing interests, the revenues of those 
parishes should be suspended, and applied to other 
purposes connected with the general interests of 
the mass of the people in Ireland.” [3 Hansard, 
Ixx. 1068.] 
This is the opinion of Viscount Palmerston, 
speaking, it is true, in opposition ; but, no 
doubt, if properly supported by my right 
hon. Friend, he would be ready to act on the 
sentiments he so eloquently expressed in 
1843. 

But it has been said that the Irish Es- 
tablishment, though with large ehurch 
accommodation and few attendants, is a 
missionary Church. Let us see how far 
that is so. And here, I must say, the 
popular delusion has been fostered by mea 
| of high authority and great mark in this 
‘eountry. The Irish Chureh Mission Soei- 

eties have been in existence since 1852. 
They have spent upwards of £30,000, and 
they claim to have made 30,000 converts ; 
but the effect has been to deceive the 
'publie mind. A monstrous deception has 
been and is practised on the old ladies of 
this country who have more money than 
wit, with regard to these Missionary Soci- 
'eties. Here is an extract from a sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 
preached in Westminster Abbey on the 
| 29th of August 1852. Now, I must say 
| that Dr. Wordsworth is, in some measure, 
| open to reprobation, inasmuch as he has 
, been the innocent means of deceiving my 





| right hon. Friend the Secretary of Ireland. 
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But, be that as it may, Dr. Wordsworth 
says— 

“We refer with thankfulness to the fact, that 
within the last few years thousands and tens of 
thousands in Ireland have renounced the errors of 
Romanism. A work is now going on unequalled 
in importance since the 16th century. The num- 
ber of converts within the last two years is stated 
as 30,000, in page 40 of the Report for the present 
year of the Society for Irish Church Missions.” 
Thus, Dr. Wordsworth gives it out from 
the pulpit that there is a work going on in 
Jreland in the way of reformation, which is 
uexampled since the 16th century, and 
computes the number of converts made at 
30,000. Now, I hold in my hands Good 
News from Ireland, and I find that this 
society, called “The West Connaught 
Society,”” is only two years old. It ap- 
pears, nevertheless, to have been very 
active in getting together a good deal of 
money, although I do not perceive that it 
is in reality much weighted with converts. 
The society, at all events, held a meeting 
recently at—if I mistake not—the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Myright hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland will be able to correct 
me if lam wrong, Mind, I find no fault 
with him for going there, because | know 
he isa man of strong Protestant feeling. 
No one, at any rate, has a right to complain 
of his attendanee at the meeting, be- 
cause we learn from Good News from Ire- 
land that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, from whom he received 
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his appointment, and who made such fine 
speeches when in Opposition, now sub- 
seribes £20 a year to the West Connaught 
Society. The right hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, attended the meeting, having been | 
taken in by the sermon of Dr. Words- | 
worth. [Sir Ropert Peet: I never read 
it.}] Yes, but he told us he read Good 
News from freland, and it is to be found 
in that. But, however, the right hon, 
Gentleman stated that an immensity of 
good was done by those missionary agents, 
and that declaration is so far important 
that it goes down to ‘i'amworth with his 
Imprimatur, and may help to aid the 
funds of the society, as holding it up as 
& great missionary success. He added 
that since 1847 there had been a large 
inerease in the church accommodation in 
Ireland—I let you into the secret of that 
accommodation—and that the Irish was a 
true missionary Church. Well, it is cer- 


tain that Dr. Wordsworth tells you that 
there are 30,000 converts as the result of 
its labours, and these it appears have been 
made chiefly in Galway. Now, the popu. 
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lation of the county of Galway is, I believe 
—-my hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
will correct me if I am wrong—254,256 ; 
out of that number there are, I find, 7,500 
members of the Established Church. Well, 
then, what becomes of those 30,000 eon- 
verts? Are they included in the 7,500? 
I can nowhere discover them, and yet this 
is the success of which Dr. Wordsworth 
and my right hon. Friend talk so loudly. 
Now, if anybody, after what I have said, 
gives assistance to the West Connaught 
Society, that person must, I think, be held 
to be bereft alike of intellect and judgment. 

Let me institute a comparison which was 
made by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Dublin for a different purpose, when he 
read a quotation to show that of the Roman 
Catholic emigrants who went to America 
the greater portion had become Protestants. 
Where, let me ask, was the missionary 
Church in that case; and if this be true, 
of what further argument in favour of the 
reform which I advocate do I stand in 
need? If you wish to convert the people 
of Ireland to Protestantism, it is clear that 
you had better do away with this missionary 
Church. Then you will stand some chance 
of having more than 30,000 nominal con- 
verts, I think the House will not be slow 
to draw from the faet to which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman called our 
attention an inference unfavourable to the 
conclusion at which he wished us to arrive. 

But, says the right hon. Gentleman—I 


| am anxious not to pass over any of the ar- 
| guments which he advanced —‘‘Laying aside 
altogether the cireumstance of its being the 


depository of religious truth, the fifth ar- 


| ticle of the Union forbids you to meddle 


with the Established Chureh in Ireland ;" 
as if it were not meddled with .by the Earl 
of Derby on the occasion to which I have 
already referred. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is entitled to his opinion on the 
point, and I will now give him: the opinion 
of a man who is his equal, whether as an 
orator or a lawyer. What was the opinion 
of Lord Plunkett, a steadfast supporter of 
the Established Church, and opposed to 
any scheme of abolition? These were his 
words — 


“He had heard a great deal of vehement decla- 
mation and energetic denunciation, but not a single 
argument to show that this [that is, the partial ap- 
propriation of Irish Church property to educa- 
tional purposes] would be in the slightest degree 
a violation of the principles of Protestantism, or 
of the Act of Union. By the Act of Union the 
Churches of England and Ireland were consoli- 
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dated. By the fifth article of that Act they were 
identified in doctrine, worship, and discipiine ; but 
was there anything in that article which identified 
the temporal possessions of the Church of Ireland 
with those of the Church of England? There was 
nothing of the kind. ‘he Irish temporalities were 
altogether distinet from those of the Church of 
England. If they were not so, they had been 
violating the articles of Union ever since they were 
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passed. The whole system of composition of tithes 
in Ireland was a violation of these articles. But, 
when they looked to the temporal p ions 0 





the Church of Ireland, they were not to throw out 
of their consideration that Ireland was a nation 
of Roman Catholics, and that they were bound to 
apply the same principles with regard to the tem- 
poral concerns of that nation which they con- 
sidered themselves justified in applying to the 
interests of this great Protestant country.” 

That is the opinion of Lord Plunkett, but 
1 have likewise the opinion of the estimable 
and illustrious father of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
this article of the Act of Union, which is 
now, as always, thrown in our faces in such 
discussions as the present. The late Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1844, said— 

“It may be asked, are compact and authority 
to be conclusive and decisive? If we are now! 
ourselves convinced that the social welfare of Ire- | 
land requires au alteration of the law, and a de- 
parture from that compact, and a disregard of | 
that authority, are our legislative functions to be 
so bound up that they must maintain the compact | 
in spite of our conviction? I, for one, am not | 
prepared to contend for such a proposition.” | 
[8 Hansard, xxiii. 244.]} 

Having given you the opinions of Lord | 
Plunkett and of that Sir Robert Peel, who} 
did not attend meetings of the West Con- | 
naught Society, I will now give you that 


— 





of another noble Lord, because I am anx- | 


ious to be fortified by the views of those 
who are the great friends and bulwarks o 
Protestantism. This is the opinion of Vis- 
count Palmerston when in O 
1856— 

“TI do not, however, go so far as those who 
would argue that that article prevents you from 
dealing with the Irish Church. .  Par- 
liament is competent todeal either with the Church 
of England or the Church of Ireland according 
to varying circumstances.” [3 Hansard, clxii. 

67. 

Varying circumstances very much depend, 
no doubt, on the side of the House on 
which a man happens to sit. He adds— 

“ Undoubtedly, the property of the Church be- 

* longs to the State, and the State, represented by 
its proper organ, the Legislature, has the power 
and the right of dealing with that property as 
the circumstances of the time may require.” 
[3 Hansard, clxii. 768.] 

After the extracts which I have read I 
need, I think, delay the House no longer 


| 
pposition in 


with any arguments about this fifth article. 
‘ 
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If the Reform for which I contend be ne 
cessary, the fifth article cannot be allowed 
to interfere. But, suppose it were held to 
do so effectually, what better handle ean 
you give to those who advocate a repeal of 
the Union than by saying, that as matters 
stand, it prevents justice being done in this 
respect to the people of Ireland ? 

I have entered at great length into this 
subject, and I thank the House sincerely 
for the attention with which they have 
listened to me; but | wish to say a few 


| words before I sit down with respect to 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have 
the management of the Church property 
in Ireland. That Commission was insti. 
tuted in 1833, and consists of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Chief Justiee being 
a Protestant, the Lord Chancellor, and 
‘three other proper and discreet persons,” 
I find that there is under its control 132,701 
acres of land, which the Commission- 
ers deseribe as profitable. It produces, 
however, under their management, only 
£42,770, which is, I contend, a sum totally 
inadequate. The Commissioners, I may 
add, spent one million sterling in the last 
thirteen years for the repairs and — 
of churches—and what is the cause, 

would ask, that while the churches are 
most excellent, and their numbers on the 
increase, their congregations are growing 
‘*small by degrees and beautifully less?” 
What have the Ecclesiatical Commissioners 
done in my own neighbourhood? There was 
‘a very commodious church in the town of 
Clonmel, and a considerable Protestant 
population. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were asked to improve and enlarge 
ithis church. They expended £4,000, and 
now the church is finished they discover 
that it holds 200 less people than before, 
and they are actually about to lay out 
£800 to enlarge the church which they 
have reduced in size at the expense of 
£4,000. That is a fair specimen of the 
management of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. What is the expense of this Com- 
mission ? The only three persons who re- 
ceive salaries are the three proper and 
discreet men. The expenses of the Board 
are very large indeed. There is no chureh 
rate in Ireland, and everything is found 
for the country gentlemen for nothing out 
of the funds of the suppressed sees. The 


requisites fur Divine service cost £7.438. 
|The clerks ‘and sextons for these 600,000 
Protestants, cust £23,529. Yet, 1 have 
seen cobwebs in the fonts, no parochi 
duty whatever, marriages at a stand-stil 
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for want of people, and funerals likewise. 
Jn many instances the sextons are wo- 
men. In my own church the sexton was a 
woman, and a Roman Catholic, because 
they cannot get a Protestant. Organists, 
organ-blowers, and tuners for the 600,000 
Protestants, £1,020; fuel for the churches, 
£3,540; ceremonials alone, £36,118 
syear. [Sir Gore Bowrer: What cere- 
monials ?| The organ-blowing, clerks, and 
sextous. The salaries of the three proper 
and disereet Commissioners are £6,097 
12s. 8d. a year. They lately paid to soli- 
citors, £2,365 ; rent and coals, £998 a 
year. They have done an extraordinary 
thing lately, and I call for an explanation 
of it. A vacancy occurred ia the deanery 
of Ardagh, which has no cure of souls. In 
their Report, dated April 10, 1862, the 
Commissioners say — 

“The Commissioners being apprised of a va- 
gancy in the deanery of Ardagh, appointed a day 
to consider the propriety of recommending the 
Lord Lieutenant to suspend the appointment. 
This intention was not able to be carried out, for 
they learnt that your Excellency had filled up the 
vacancy.” 

Looking with some confidence to the right 
hon. Baronet to keep the Lord Lieutenant 
in order, I want to know how he accounts 
for the Lord Lieutenant having, in the teeth 
of an Act of Parliament and in the teeth 
of the Report, filled up the deanery of Ar- 
dagh without any cure of souls? And I 
hope he will give me an answer. So much 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
s0 much for the Ecclesiastical Commission ! 

I cannot think that this debate will be 
altogether unprofitable. However liberal 
you may be to volunteer suggestions and 
reforms to foreign States, [ think you will 
be of opinion that some time ought to be 
given to domestic policy. It is very true 
that, with the Treasury Bench, * ’tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” 
But while they are endeavouring with such 
assiduity to pull the beam from the eye of 
his Holiness the Pope, I think they might 
find sufficient time to remove the Irish mote 
from their own vision. This I know, that 
a noble Lord in another place has lately 
kindly offered a palace and an asylum to 
his Holiness at Malta. I think it may be 
suggested to the noble Lord, that if the 
people of Ireland were consulted, they 
would not object to see the Protestant pri- 
mate of the Irish Church removed to a 
smaller mansion, and a more circumseribed 
meome. I know that where the Pope is 


concerned the people of England are apt 
to lose their reasoning powers. At the 
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same time, there is a strong analogy be- 
tween the position of the Pope and the 
situation of the Prime Minister. Both 
the Minister of England and the Pope of 
Rome have been heads of the liberal party 
in their respective countries. Both, at one 
time, have been ardent Reformers. Both 
have produced Reform Bills, and both have 
abandoned them. The Pope is supported 
at Rome by French soldiers. The Prime 
Minister of England is kept upon the Trea- 
sury Bench by Conservative votes. Both 
are inclined at present to do little or no- 
thing. Non possumus is as much the motto 
of the Pope of Rome as of the Minister in 
Downing Street. I regret that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers do not sometimes look at 
home ‘‘and see ourselves as others see 
us.” If they did so, they would see four 
and a half millions of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland who would gladly accept some of 
the six points which are offered for four 
millions of Roman Catholics in Warsaw. I 
think they would not object to see men who 
have the confidence of the Irish people 
sitting in the noble Lord’s Cabinet. The 
noble Lord can recommend to the Czar in 
suggestive lectures that there should be no- 
thing but Poles having the confidence of 
Poles in the administration of Poland, but 
he sedulously excludes every man who is 
an Irishman and enjoys the confidence of 
Irishmen from filling a public office in Ire- 
land. It is because I am not content to 
masquerade as a reformer in a foreign 
country, and act as an obstructive at home, 
that I, for ove, who prefer contentment in 
Ireland to unity in Italy, am opposed to 
these projects of the noble Lord ; and I 
think that if the Liberal party pretend to 
have any claim to the name, they will not 
be content for ever to rest in their present 
torpid state, but will unite upon this ques- 
tion, and insist upon the measure which I 
have so inefficiently and so lengthily ad- 
vocated, 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
present Ecclesiastical Settlement of Ireland,”— 
(Mr. Osborne,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. CARDWELL: I will not aspire to 
continue the animated and amusing tone 
which has pervaded the speech of my hon. 
Friend; but I trust the House wili be 
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willing to listen to a few practical and 
serious remarks upon a subject of great 
importance to the welfare of Ireland and to 
the interests involved in the ecclesiastical 
settlement of Ireland. My hon. Friend, who 
has made the Motion with his accustomed 
ability, began with very large propositions, 
but narrowed his argument as he went on, 
till at last it seemed to me directed rather 
to a reform of the Church than to the 
question which really engages our atten- 
tion. But with regard to the proposal 
the hon. Gentleman makes, he has pur- 
sued exactly the contrary course. He be- 
gan with a narrow one, and he has ended 
with a very broad one. On the 19th of 
May he gave notice of a Motion which was 
limited to a Committee to consider how far 
it may be expedient to carry out further 
reductions in the Establishment in Ireland 
on the principles of the Act of William 
IV.; but in the Motion he now makes he 
invites us to appoint a Committee to con- 
sider the general question of the ecclesias- 
tical settlement of Ireland. We all know 
what is meant by a proposal to consider the 
ecclesiastical settlement of Ireland. It is 


not to consider whether three gentlemen sit- 
ting in Dublin as Ecclesiastical Commission- 


ers shall have a larger or a smaller salary ; 
nor whether the Act of 1833 shall be 
carried further in its spirit and provisions ; 
but it is to re-open that great question of 
Irish and British polities which agitated 
Parliament, governed parties, and disor- 
ganized Ireland before the hon. Gentleman 
and I had seats in this House. The 
course which the Government intends to 
take is to ask the House to resist this Mo- 
tion, and proceed with the ordinary business 
of the evening. My hon. Friend began 
his speech by an eloquent reply to an elo. 
quent speech made in this House on a 
former occasion. It is not necessary for 
me, in the course which I have to recom- 
mend to the House, to uphold the arrange- 
ments of the Church of Ireland as they 
now exist ; it» is: not necessary for me to 
contend, that because it is ancient, there- 
fore it cannot be changed ; or because it 
is English, therefore it is to be maintained ; 
or because the Act of Union contains stipu- 
lations with regard to the Church, there- 
fore it is not within our province or power 
to re-consider those provisions. Neither is 
it necessary for me to contend, that because 
we have confidence in the truth of the 
principles of our Church, we should there- 
fore impose it on a people who do not 
choose to receive it. The argument which 
Mr. Cardwell 
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I shall venture to Jay before the House is 
of a practical character, founded on the 
state in which we find this question, and 
on the state in which we should leave it 
by acceding to the Motion of my hon, 
Friend. I am not without high authority 
when I say that we ought not to disturb a 
question of this sort, touching the founda- 
tion of the moral, social, and political 
interests of the people, without grave eause, 
and without a well-founded hope of bring- 
ing it to a safe and satisfactory conclusion, 
My hon. Friend himself told us that the 
Chureh of Ireland was founded by Tudor 
violence—that politically it was a blunder, 
and ecclesiastically a fraud ; but, if he so 
thinks, what is the conclusion we should 
naturally expect from such premises? | 
was astounded to hear him say in his next 
sentence that he would not uproot a sys- 
tem which had existed for three centuries, 
which had been intimately connected with 
all the deepest social and political interests 
of Ireland. He will excuse me if I also 
have. my own opinion with regard to the 
original establishment of a Protestant 
Charch among a Roman Catholic people, 
and who have never denounced it in such 
language. [ Mr. Bernat Osporve : It was a 
quotation. | Yes, but a quotation endorsed 
by the hon. Gentleman. THe will excuse 
me, I say, if I point out that it is a very 
different thing to overturn an institution 
when you find it firmly established, and 
that it is a very serious matter, for those 
who are responsible as the Members of 
this House are for the good government 
and the well-being of the country, to appoint 
a Committee to unsettle a question with- 
out a prospect of bringing it to a safe 
and satisfactory conclusion. My hon. 
Friend has quoted from speeches made by 
high authorities in former times, strong 
speeches in favour of Motions stronger 
than his own. But if the statesmen whom 
he has quoted, and the great parties by 
whom they were supported, were unable 
to accomplish their object, what does he 
suppose would be the result of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee selected equally, 
or nearly equally, from both sides to con- 
sider this question? This is not merely 
a matter of argument, we have experience 
upon it. In 1833, when this question 
was bronght forward by one of the most 
powerful Governments we ever had, before 
the flood-tide of reform had begun to ebb, no 
sooner had they brought in the appropria- 
tion clause than they found it necessary to 
withdraw it. In 1834 the appointment of 
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a Committee to consider this question dis- 
solved that strong Government, and was 
almost immediately followed by the retire- 
ment of Earl Grey from office. In 1835 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel was 
expelled from office on this very question. 
From 1836 to 1838, this House was in 

rpetual conflict with the House of Peers, 
and in 1838 the broad proposal which this 
House had placed on its records had to be 
surrendered by the House, and a settlement 
was made in direet defiance of that abstract 
Resolution. What is the proposal of my 
hon. Friend? It is not really the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. He would 
think I was trifling with him if I were to 
argue that it was too late this Session to 
appoint a Committee to go into all the 
details of this question. What he really 
means is an abstract Resolution of this 
House again condemning the Irish Chureh 
—that is to say, he means now once more 
to enter on that course for which we 
have so little encouragement from experi- 
ence. Twenty-five years have elapsed 
since 1838, when this question was finally 
settled without the aduption of that eele- 
brated clause, and during that period there 
has been almost uninterrupted silence upon 
the subject. The hon. Gentleman has 


quoted speeches made in the debates of 
1856; he says that circumstances alter 
eases, and that when Gentlemen change 
their seats they are apt to hold different 


opinions. My hon. Friend has not told us 
where he was at that time. Tle then had 
the honour of a seat on this bench, and I 
do not remember, nor do I find it recorded, 
that we had then any of those animated 
and pointed sallies and brilliant sarcasms 
which have enlivened the debate to-night. 
My hon. Friend referred to the plans which 
have been brought forward at various times, 
but I do not know that he identified him- 
self with any of them, nor did I gather which 
of them he intends to bring before the Com- 
mittee. Ile spoke with particular praise 
of the plan of my right hon. Friend whose 
loss this Session we have all had to deplore. 
That plan, I believe, was to place all the 
tithes in one common fund, and then to 
make a congregational Church, and to re- 
distribute the money to Protestants, Pres- 
byterians, and Roman Catholics according 
to the number of their respective congre- 
gations, There must be a Concordat with 
the Pope, and arrangements made with the 
Roman Catholic bishops. However wise 
these provisions may be, if you argue this 
as an abstract question, I need scarcely 
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ask what would be the result if it were 
proposed to refer them to a Select Com- 
mittee of this House. I believe this House 
will not surrender the principle of an 
Established Church. [I believe it will not 
alienate the property of the Church from 
the ecclesiatical uses to which it has been 
devoted. With regard to the payment of 
Roman Catholic priests, I have yet to learn 
that the priests themselves desire that 
payment. [Sir Grorce Bowyer: Hear, 
hear!] By that eheer my hon. Friend 
confirms my belief that that part of the 
plan is not likely to be accepted by either 
party. That isthe ground which I take. 
I do not at all wish to be understood as 
sharing in those arguments which would 
recommend the original institution of a 
Protestant Chureh in the heart of a Roman 
Catholic people. I have no wish to dis- 
guise the opinions which I entertain, nor 
do I wish to put forward any argument. in 
the foree of which I do not sineerely believe. 
The ground I take in opposing the present 
Motion is this. It is praetical ground, and, 
as I submit, thoroughly sufficient fer the 
occasion. The question is, whether you 
ought toappoint a Committee to inquire into 
the general question of the ecclesiastical 
settlement in Ireland. I think those who 
think that settlement wise, and those who 
think it unwise, must concur that it would 
be a mischievous day when we should 
appoint a Committee to make such an 
inquiry without there being any probability 
that it would lead to a satisfactory result. 
The result of such a proceeding would 
uecessarily be to disturb and unsettle the 
question, without there being on your part 
any prospect of bringing it to a complete 
and satisfactory conclusion. I have refers 
red to the history of the question, I have 
touched on the various stages through 
which it has passed, and I ask the House, 
whether, seeing that great statesmen and 
powerful majorities were unable to effect a 
settlement of it at a time of tithes, a time 
of pluralities, a time when the whole of 
Ireland was disturbed by matters connect- 
ed with the Established Church, thisis a 
moment at which there is any hope of the 
labours of such a Committee as that pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend being attended 
with a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion. I think the House will agree with 
me that it is not. There are other ecclesi- 
astical endowments in Ireland besides those 
of the Established Church, There is the 
Regium Donum, which receives the consist- 
ent support of many hon. Members of this 
[First Night. 
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House, on the ground that it is a part of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland. 
Then there is the Maynooth endowment, 
which many hon. Gentlemen vote for on 
the same ground, who would not support it 
on its abstract merits. The same reason- 
ing applies to the endowments of the Es- 
tablished: Church ; and therefore, when a 
Motion of this kind, which, while it is not 
likely to be attended with any good, may do 
a great deal of harm by exciting a strong 
feeling throughout the country, is submitted 
to the House of Commons, in my humble 
judgment the House will do wisely to meet 
that Motion with a direct negative. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE observed, that the 
fact of the Motion having been made 
showed that all the people of England did 
not think it fair that the Chureh of the 
small minority of the people of Ireland 
should monopolize the whole ecclesiastical 
revenue of Ireland. The arguments put 
forward by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside), when the sub- 
ject was under discussion on a former 
evening, consisted in the assertion that the 
Established Church in Ireland was right, 
and that, therefore, she was entitled to 
monopolize the ecclesiastical revenues of 
the country. If that was the point which 
it was necessary to argue in dealing with 
the question, the subject would afford the 
present generation matter for discussion, 
and leave a reversion of discussion to their 
children. It wos time that the question 
of the Irish Church should be discussed in 
that House. For a long time the Roman 
Catholic Members had not moved in it; 
and, perhaps, those Englishmen who would 
wish to see the present system put an 
end to, had thought to themselves that 
it was not for them to make the first move, 
as they were only indirectly affected by it. 
His constituents had frequently urged him 
to take the earliest opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to the misap- 
SS of ecclesiastical revenues iu 

reland, and he entirely recognised the 
grievance of which they complained. Could 
there be a greater infringement of national 
rights than to have a Protestant Church ina 
Roman Catholic country supported by funds 
provided by Roman Catholics? Was it not a 
mockery to say that religious equality pre- 
vailed so long as the Established Church 
continued in its present forw? He con- 
scientiously believed that the Protestant 
Established Church, as it existed at present 
in Ireland, was an anomaly unparalleled and 
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unprecedented. He helieved the justicg 
of the complaint of the Roman Catholies 
clear and self-evident. If he had hesi- 
tated to take the course which his consti- 
tuents wished him to take, it was because 
he knew that their opponents, though they 
defended no great principles, were the 
advocates of great interests, which were 
sustained by mighty influences, and to a 
certain extent by popular prejudices, and 
that the justice of a cause was not suff. 
cient to insure its success. According to 
the last census, the Episcopalian Protes- 
tants in Ireland were, in round numbers, 
600,000, and the Roman Catholics 
4,500,000. In this ¢ountry the ecclesi- 
astical State revenues were appropriated to 
the Church of the majority. According 
to that rule, they ought in Ireland to be 
devoted to the support of the Roman 
Catholic Church. For that, however, he 
did not, nor did the Catholics of Ireland, 
ask, In a clear and accurate Report of 
the Committee of the National Association 
of Ireland, in the year 1840, which was 
drawn up by Mr. O’Connell, it was dis- 
tinetly stated that they did not claim that 
the ecclesiastical revenues should be 
applied to the support of the Chureh of 
the majority, but that, as existing inte- 
rests dropped off, they should be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the community, 
to the support of the poor, the promotion 
of education, and in works of charity, 
without distinction of sect or persuasion. 
The people of England would not endure 
such an application of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues in this country as existed in Ireland. 
The Irish people did not sanction, and 
never had sanctioned, that application Ou 
the contrary, all the 4,500,000 Catholies 
and many Protestants felt that it was 
monster grievance, He should lay down 
two propositions. The first proposition 
for which he contended was that Ireland 
was a Catholic nation. The second was 
that it was unjust to compel her to contribute 
to the support of a Church in whose doe- 
trines she did not believe, and whose teach- 
ings she bad emphatically rejected. In 
support of the first proposition, he appealed 
to the Returns of the last census. In 
support of the second, he appealed to the 
common sense of mankind. Was it pos- 
sible to name any nation in which the 
State Church differed from the religion of 
the majority? In England the establish- 
ment was Protestant, because the majority 
of her people were Protestants; in Scot- 
land it was Presbyterian, in conformity 
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with the religious views of the majority ;! religious animosities, they were not to be 


jn Ireland it was Protestant, though the 
majority were Catholics. According to 


the Return made to the House, there was in | 


1861 a decrease of 16,000 and upwards in 
the Protestant population of Ireland, as 
compared with 1834; and in some div- 
eeses the Protestants could all be conveyed 
in a few omnibuses, in others they could 
not fill a single Catholic chapel. In eleven 
dioceses of Ireland there were fewer 
Protestants than there were Catholics in a 
single parish in the city of Dublin. In 
the county of Cork there were nearly as 
many Catholics as there were Protestants 
in the whole island. The existing state of 
things was felt by the Irish nation to be 
an intolerable grievance, and he hoped 
that the House of Commons would not, by 
refusing the Motion for inquiry, show that 
they were determined to maintain a sys- 
tem of injustice, and a policy of repression 
towards I[relatid wholly inconsistent with 
that fair and liberal system of Government 
which they advocated in all other parts of 
the world. His belief was that many Pro- 
testants would be found in Ireland who 
were not anxious to uphold the existing 
monopoly, and he maintained that Parlia- 
ment had as much right to dea! with the 
question as with any other. No doubt the 
House would be told of a compact entered 
into at the Union to uphold the Irish 
Church. Now, if there was a compact, it had 
been already violated ; but the Irish people 
were no parties to the compact, and were 
not in any way bound by it. Atthe Union 
the contracting parties were on the one 
hand England, and on the other a small 
place-hunting minority ; and it was mon- 
strous to say that euch a contract was bind- 
ing on the present and on all future genera- 
tions, no matter what the interest of Ireland 
might be. It could not be said that the 
maintenance of the Established Chureh 
was necessary for the preservation of the 
Union. The example of Scotland settled 
that point. The simple question was as to 
the distribution of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues of Ireland ; and was it reasonable that 
the Protestants of that country, numbering 
only 500,000, should monopolize all these, 
to the exclusion of the rest of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in that country. No doubt 
an attempt would be made by their adroit 
opponents, through lack of argument, to 
array against the Motion the Protestant 
prejudices of the House and of the country ; 
but while the supporters of the Motion 
would do all they could to avoid exciting 


debarred from pointing out the grievances 
and anomalies inseparable from the mainte- 
nance of a Protestant Established Church 
in Ireland, through any pusillanimous fear 
of irritating those champions of Protestant 
ascendancy who had never shown the Catho- 
lies any quarter. All they sought to estab- 
lish in Ireland was religious equality. They 
had no intention to assail the doctrines of 
the Protestant Church ; but their case was 
one of grievous hardship, and they appealed 
with confidence to the sense of justice of 
Englishmen. He was anxious to stand 
well with his Protestant fellow-countrymen 
and to unite with them in furthering the 
common interests of their country. But he 
belicved there never could be a sincere and 
cordial or lasting union of Irishmen till the 
great principle of religious equality was 
established on a sure, firm, and eternal 
basis. In conclusion, he would quote the 
opinion of Lord Macaulay that no good 
defence could ever be made for the Irish 
Church till it was shown that, like the 
English, it deserved the name of ** the poor 
man’s Church ;” that it had trained the 
great body of the people in virtue, consoled 
them in affliction, commanded their reve- 
rence, and attached them to itself and to 
the State. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired to 
draw attention to the peculiar position of 
this debate. The debate was practically a 
renewal of the debate raised by the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn). To this an Amendment was pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Ker Seymer), which he had the honour of 
seconding. The hon Member for Swan- 
sea, by withdrawing his Motion, compelled 
the withdrawal of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Poole; and now the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, taking advan- 
tage of the forms of the House, which en- 
abled any Member to bring on a Motion 
as an Amendment to the Motion to go 
into a Committee of Supply, renewed in 
substance the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Swansea, after the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Poole had been got rid 
of, on an evening when he (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne) knew that the great body of the 
Conservative Members would not be pre- 
sent, having an engagement elsewhere, 
from which it would be highly inconve- 
nient for them to be absent—[{Mr. Bernat 
Ossorne: I knew nothing about it |—and 
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when he knew the Prime Minister would 
be absent from indisposition. He then pro- 
ceeded to dress up that old doll of the Ap- 
propriation Clause with such tinsel as his 
wit could furnish ; he pressed it on the at- 
tention of the House at an hour when he 
well knew that it was impossible that the 
discussion could be concluded that night. 
Well, the hon. Member for Liskeard had 
explained in very few words the nature of 
his Motion—it was to turn out the Go- 


vernment, and agitate against the Church 
ot Ireland. That was the solution of this | 


Motion, though the hon. Member pre- 
tended that all he wanted was reform. 
But he had avoided the means of obtaining 
the information necessary for reform, 
which his acceptance of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member-for Poole would have 
furnished. Why was this new phase of the 
agitation gotup? It was because the Pro- 
testant community of the country, having 
become aware that in the West of Ireland a 
considerable number of Christian congrega- 
tions had been formed by missionary cler- 
gymen in places where the means of 


supplying them with the ministrations of | 


the Church were wanting, had ventured 
to meet together and subscribe their own 
money for that purpose—it was because of 
this that the present attack was made on 
the Church of Ireland. On a recent oc- 
casion, the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Maguite) used expressions with re- 
gard to this movement which ought no 
longer to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, and remind- 
ed the hon. Member that it was irregular to 
refer to a previous debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in the 
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character. Lord Plunket, the Bishop of 
Tuam, who was not only a bishop but a 
gentleman of high character, the chief 
promoter of the movement, had stated to 
him that he knew the conversions in the 
West of Ireland to be real. If further 
evidence were needed of this, he would state 
that he (Mr. Newdegate) had in his hand 
a letter from the Bishop of Chichester 
which fully supported his statement. 
With such testimony as this the House 
had palmed upon it a statement that this 
missionary undertaking was simply a trap 
for credulity and fanaticism. They had 
heard an eloquent speech from the hon, 
Member for Tipperary (The O’ Donoghue), 
who virtually prayed for the abolition of 
the Church in Ireland. It was not for him 
(Mr. Newdegate) to interpret the obligation 
that that hon. Member had taken upon 
himself when he entered that House, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member’s understand- 
ing of it; but it seemed to him that ac- 
cording to plain English he, as a Roman 
Catholic Member of that House, was bound 
not to seek to disturb or weaken the Es- 
| tablished Church in Ireland. He regret- 
|ed that the opinions of the hon. Member 
on the subject of property, if they might 
judge by his recent speech on the subject 
of tenant- right, seemed as lax as those 
which he now avowed on the subject of 
the Church in Ireland. The House was 
mistaken if it supposed that the affections 
of the people either in England or Ireland 
towards that Church were weakened. Al- 
though in a great community like this 
there might be members of the Church 
| of England who spoke of the Irish branch 
of the Church of England in the spirit of 





course of his speech the hon. Member for | a purse-proud man easting off a poor rela- 
Liskeard had made constant reference, | tion, yet he had had the pleasure of being 
without objection being taken, to the speech , present at a meeting at which the Arch- 
of the right hon. Member for Dublin .Uni- | bishop of Canterbury supported the Arch- 
versity, which had been made in a pre- | bishop of Armagh in the movement that 
vious debate some days before. He (Mr. | had been spoken of in the House of Com- 
Newdegate) had contributed his mite to| mons in terms of derision. ‘They were 
help his co-religionists in the West of Ire- | asked to abandon the parochial system in 
land; and he might be pardoned if he al- | [reland, and to substitute for it a congre- 
luded to the fact that in this House—he | gational system. But the policy of the 


would not say when—expressions had been | 


used to the effect that a certain pamphlet, 
written by the Rev. Mr. Garrett in aid 
of this movement, was a mere trap to 
catch the credulous and the fanatical in 
England. It happened that he had known 
this gentleman for some time, and he knew 
him to be a gentleman of veracity ; and he 
knew also several Members of the Com- 
mittee, all of them men of the highest 


Mr. Newdegate 


Church of Rome in England was quite 
different; for, in defiance of law, that 
Church was endeavouring to divide Eng- 
land into foreign dioceses and parishes. 
The House was also appealed to upon 
the ground of equality; but it appeared, 
from a recent number of Zhe Zablet, that 
the Pope, in dealing with the South 
American Republics, had acted upon the 
great principle of inequality. All the 
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animosity which the House had seen, was 
excited by the simple attempt to supply, 
by means of their own money, their co- 
teligionists in Ireland with religious in- 
struction ; and yet the House was appealed 
toagainst this movement; on the ground of 
religious freedom. Where was the viola- 
tion of religious freedom in the people of 
England endeavouring to supply the reli- 
gious deficiencies of the people of Con- 
naught from their own private resources ? 
If the House was prepared to reconsider 
the 5th article of the Union, he trusted 
that they would reconsider the Union 
altogether; and then perhaps the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Os- 
borne) might see his own property, and 
that of other Irish landlords, dealt with 
by an Irish Parliament. There had been 
repeated attempts to injure the Establish- 
ment in Ireland, but they had all failed 
from the direct opposition of public opi- 
ni. He (Mr. Newdegate) denounced 
the cowardice of those Members of the 
Church of England who shrink from the 
duty of tendering to Roman Catholics the 
means of accepting the religion which they 
themselves enjoyed, no less than from the 
duty of placing the Sacred Volume in the 
hands of the Irish people. He thanked 
the House for having allowed him to 
defend the endowment, which, if succes- 
ful, would ensure society having among 
the Irish people guardians from whom the 
House would hear if persecution reached 
the people, and who would be ever ready 
tomake them remember that they were 
the subjects of a Christian and a Pro- 
testant Sovereign. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, it was im- 
possible that the debate could close that 
night, and he therefore hoped the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate would 
be agreed to. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS remarked that 
the Motion for adjournment would be 
illusory unless the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to its continuance were made 
known. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that as the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
was made as an Amendment to the Ques- 
tion that the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply, of course upon 
the next Supply. day that Amendment 
would stand upon the paper, and he an- 
ticipated that it would come on early on 
Monday. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 





PUBLIC WORKS AND FISHERIES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pest, Bill to amend, as far 
as regards Advances for the purposes of “ The 
Harbours and Passing Tolls, &c., Act, 1861,’ 
certain of the Acts authorizing the Advance of 
Money out of the Consolidated Fund for carrying 
on Public Works and Fisheries, and Employment 
of the Poor, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Pzxrt and Mr. Cuance.ior of the Excarquer. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 29, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Buits—First Reading— 
Courts of Conciliation (a.u.) (No.171); Juris- 
diction of Justices * (No. 172); Harwich Har- 
bour * (No. 174). 

Second Reading — Metropolis Turnpike Roads 
Acts Amendment * (No. 145); Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 2)* (No. 154) ; District 
Parochial Churches (Ireland) * (No. 126). 

Committee —Waywardens Contracts (H.u.)* (No. 
148 & 173); Inclosure (No. 2) * (No. 161). 

Report—Officers of Royal Naval Reserve * (No. 
131); Inclosure (No. 2)*. 

Third Reading—Leases and Sales of Settled Es- 
tates Act Amendment * (No. 158), and passed, 

Withdrawn—Suitors Conciliation [u.u.] (No. 120), 

Royal Assent—Inland Revenue (26 & 27 Vict., 


c. 33) ; 
Militia Pay [26 & 27 Vict., c. 37]; 
London, &e. Dioceses [26 & 27 Vict., ¢.36]; 
Offences (South Africa) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 35]; 
African Slave Trade Treaty [26 & 27 Vict., c. 34]; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amendment 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 38); 
Local Government Supplemental [26 & 27 Vict., 
ec. $2]. 


SUITORS CONCILIATION BILL [a..]} 
(No. 120.) BILL WITHDRAWN. 


COURTS OF CONCILIATIQN BILL [u.1.] 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorp BROUGHAM in moving to dis- 
charge the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill and presenting another Bill 
slightly different, for the purpose of effect- 
ing similar objects, said, that the measures 
which had been passed during the last 
quarter of a century for simplifying law 
procedure had been attended with the 
happiest effects. The establishment of 
the County Courts especially had been 
productive of the greatest possible good 
in preventing tedious and expensive liti- 
gation to both parties. He wished it to 
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be understood that his anxiety to stop 
useless litigation was by no means an 
attack on the profession of which, for 
above sixty years, he had been a member. 
Against lawyers he was far from quoting 
the divine saying, that * they load men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, which 
themselves touch not with one of their 
fingers.” Of neither branch of the pro- 
fession did he so speak. Nur did he say 
that they alone were to blame for needless 
litigation. Their clients must share the 
blame with them. But that such litigation 
was a great evil to the parties and to the 
community w&s plain ; and this evil he was 
anxious by all means to remedy. When 
bringing in the first County Conrts Bill in 
the other House, he stated, with Sir James 
Scarlett’s concurrence, that at the preced- 
ing assizes for Laneaster, including, of 
course, Liverpool and Manchester, the fifty 
verdicts returned were for sums averaging 
less than £14. Though five or six actions 
were to try rights, yet forty out of the fifty 
were for debt and damages. Although the 
sums recovered were under £7 (0, the cost to 
the parties was above £5,000. The estab- 
lishment of County Courts and the Act re- 
cently passed on bills, notes, and bonds, 
had considerably reduced the amount of 
litigation in the Superior Courts. In Seot- 
land, from which both measures were bor- 
rowed, 22,000 suits yearly were brought 
in the local courts ; in this country above 
400.000, for sums exceeding two millions. 
The benefits derived from these courts were 
unspeakable ; but they left much litigation, 
which, either in the inception of suits or 
their needless continuance, was a grievous 
matter, and could be effectually remedied. 
It required no argument to prove the in 
evitable tendency of parties going before a 
person wholly impartial and well qualified 
to advise. In the bulk of cases his advice 
would be followed, and hopeless actions or 
groundless defences would be stopped. Ex- 
perience had abundantly shown that such 
was the actual result of Conciliation Courts. 
Whenever they had been fairly tried, they 
had greatly lessened the amount of litiga- 
tion. In France, where the system was in- 
troduced from Denmark, thongh with un- 
fortunate alterations, the greater part of the 
suits brought had been settled without trial. 
In Switzerland a larger proportion ; in 
Denmark, where this law had existed for 
above a century, out of 30,000 suits com- 
menced, 3,000 only eame to trial, the other 
27,000 being either settled under the 
Judge's advice, or dropped before trial. A 
Lord Brougham 
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eode of procedure had lately been framed 
by Sir B. Pine, Governor of our island 
of St. Christophers, and he had intro. 
duced Conciliation Courts with the entire 
assent of his law officers, who had no 
doubts of their success. He had taken it 
from the neighbouring settlement of St, 
Thomas, the great emporium of trade with 
the Spanish Main. In that island, as in 
Santa Cruz, he had learnt from the Go. 
vernor (himself like Sir B. Pine, a lawyer), 
that the effect of the Courts of Conciliation 
had been almost entirely to extinguish hos. 
tile litigation. Could it be wondered at, 
that he should feel most desirous to intro- 
duce this institution, of which the effect 
would be to substitute the incalculable 
blessing of peace for angry contentions? 
If he sueceeded in obtaining this end, he 
should believe, that long as his life had 
been, he had not lived in vain. He pre- 
sented this Bill for establishing Courts of 
Conciliation. The chief change made from 
the former measure regarded the mode of 
paying the Judge. In preparing this Bill, 
he had had the inestimable benefit of the 
assistance and advice of his learned Friend, 
Mr. M. Maleolm Kerr, the able Judge of 
the Sheriff’s Court, where above 14,000 
cases were tried in a year, and where the 
want of conciliation proceedings was con- 
stantly felt. 


Motion agreed to. 

Order for Second Reading To-morrow 
discharged ; and Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Then a Bill to enable Persons between 
whom Disputes have arisen to settle their 
Differences without resorting to Litigation, 


presented, and read 1*. (No. 171.) 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Lorp LYTTELTON presented a Pe 
tition from Taranaki, New Zealand, on the 
Subject of the Distress brought upon them 
by the Native War ; and to call the Atten- 
tion of the House to the Subject, and to 
that of the Military Defence of the Colo- 
nies. The noble Lord proceeded to say, 
that the world had perhaps seen the two 
extremes of policy as to the relations be- 
tween a country and its Colonies. The 
first was the old Greek system. The Greek 
colonists could hardly be called so in our 
sense of the word ; for while they carried 
with them their household gods, and 
a great part of the civil and political 
system of the country in which they had 
lived, there was no political dependency, 
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and there were scarcely any political; now found Colonies; but we allowed our 
relations between the Colony and the! people to found them. No doubt, his noble 
mother country. There were friendly Friend (the Duke of Neweastle) had re- 
relations, which continued for very con- | cently had an application made to him, 
siderable periods between them, and / respecting the formation of a Colony in 
sometimes produced very striking effects ;| Northern Australia. It was according to 
—but that was all. That was one ex- right principle for the persons who in- 
treme. The other was our modern Eng-| tended that undertaking to make inqui- 
lish system, of monopoly and restrictions, | ries for themselves, not only with regard 

tection and obedience even in very to the climate and the eapabilities of the 
minute particulars to an office at home. | soil, but also with regard to the enemies 
But that was not our earliest plan, that | they might have to encounter and to in- 
jan bore a considerable resemblance to the | clude that among their other preparations. 
old Greek system. The charters granted to | It was therefore with great pleasure that he 
the North American Colonies gave them | had read in a recent despatch sent out to 
almost complete independence. But those ' New Zealand, by his noble Friend the Seere- 
charters were infringed upon at a very | tary for the Colonies, that the Government 
early period. The cupidity of the mother, had disclaimed the responsibility of reliev- 
country introduced commercial restrictions, | ing the inhabitants from the duty of self- 
as by the Navigation Laws. That system defence as a matter of right which the 
went on till it reached its climax just before | colonists could demand. The first, the 


the American War of Independence. This 
plan used to be called emphatically the 
Colonial system, as if there could be no 
other; and even a man of the large and 
liberal views of Burke, at the very moment 
when he was pleading for the Colonies, 
had not the slightest seruple in speaking 
of the monopoly of our Colonial trade 
as the system that of course prevailed, 
and that ought to prevail; as when he 
assumed that the Colonies ought to be 
compelled to send us everything we 
wanted in a raw condition, and should 
be compelled to take everything we sent 
them in a perfectly manufactured state. 
This commercial system had of late been 
so completely abandoned, that a distin- 
guished writer, Mr. Herman Merivale, was 
able to say, that whereas formerly we gave 
great political independence to the Colonies 
provided we could benefit by commercial 
restrictions on them, now we were willing 
even to pay large sums for the pleasure of 
governing them, For concurrent with the 
disuse of the commercial system there 
had sprung up the system of governing the 
Colonies by ** Mr. Mother Country ’’ from 
an office at home. That system, in its turn, 
bad also come to an end, with one single 
exception. We now gave them constitu- 
tions and great powers of local self-govern- 
ment, and we had removed all the commer- 
tial restrictions we formerly imposed upon 
them : the exception was the organization 
of the colonists for their own defence. 
There could be no doubt that this exception 
involved a great anomaly, for in every 
other respect the colonists had the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. We did not 





second, and the third lesson which settlers 
in @ new country ought to learn, was the 


lesson of self-reliance; and among its most 


important points was the responsibility 
which, in the first instance, rested upon 
themselves to take charge of their own 
defence. Whatever modifying circum- 
stances there might be in New Zealand 
with regard to that primary respun- 
sibility, it was useful to keep the general 
principle in mind — a principle which he 
found enunciated in the despatches of his 
noble Friend, in terms which met with his 
(Lord Lyttelton’s) most complete approval. 
The two cases which had given must dis- 
satisfaction were New Zealand and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and of those, New 
Zealand was the one that offered the 
most favourable opportunity for applying 
this principle. Unlike the Cape, it had no 
enormous frontier, on which there were 
powerful native tribes; and in many re- 
spects it reproduced the leading features of 
the mother country. There were, in faet, 
grounds for believing that the sneer of 
Gibbon, and the more earnest and oft- 
quoted expression of Lord Macaulay, 
might be realized, and that New Zealand 
might hereafter represent England in the 
Southern hemisphere. It was at our very 
antipodes. It was not very dissimilar to 
England in point of size and shape; and 
it resembled the mother country in climate 
and natoral productions.. Moreover, any 
dangers that could arise to the colonists 
were internal, Therefore, the case of New 
Zealand was one admirably adapted for 
enforcing the policy for which he was con- 
tending. But he had hitherto spoken in 
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the abstract. With regard to the present 
generation of colonists in New Zealand, 
there were two strong points in favour of 
their claim to be aided by us in their 
Native wars at present. He could not, 
indeed, admit all that had been urged on 
their behalf; as, that the war had been 
for Imperial, and not for colonial objects, 
or had not been entered into with their 
approval. But the first of those points was, 
that the colonists had been sent out with the 
ideas and under the regulations of the old 
system, and they were on that account enti- 
tled to every consideration before any new 
principle was adopted. The second point 
in their favour was, that we had abso- 
lutely withdrawn from them all effective 
— over legislation with regard to the 

atives, In reference to the latter point, 
it had been stated in another place by Mr. 
Adderley, a gentleman who spoke with 
considerable authority on colonial ques- 
tions, that the colonists had had a consti- 
tution given to them, and that the Crown 
acted in New Zealand, as it did here, 
in all matters affecting the Natives as 
well as any others. But the question 
was, in what way the Crown acted. In 
the mother country the Crown acted 
through its responsible ministers; while 


in the colony of New Zealand on this 
single question of dealing with the Na- 
tives the Governor was not responsible to 
the Parliament of the colony, but to the 


Colonial Office at home. On the one hand, 
he (Lord Lyttelton) thought that the Go- 
vernment of this country should see the 
Government of New Zealand out of their 
present difficulties; but, on the other hand, 
he thought it desirable that there should 
be a speedy termination of the present 
system, and that the people of New Zea- 
land should have the entire control over 
every subject relating to their own internal 
affairs. With regard to the particular 
case of Taranaki, he admitted it was diffi- 
cult todevise a remedy for the unhappy state 
of affairs referred to in the Petition, and it 
would be idle to expect that Parliament 
should make a specific grant for that pur- 
pose. The Colonial Legislature had voted 
a large sum—he believed not less than 
£250,000—for the relief of the distress 
that had arisen in that settlement. But 
a colony like New Zealand would necessa- 
rily experience great difficulty in raising 
such an amount at once, and it had been 
suggested that the Home Government 
might assist the colony by guarantee or 
otherwise in raising the whole or a portion 
Lord Lyttelton 
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of that amount without difficulty, and g9 
as to be immediately available. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, my noble Friend, in presenting 
Petition, seems to me to have gone round 
the whole subject of colonization, and yet 
not to have touched the special point re. 
ferred to by the Petitions. My noble 
Friend was, no doubt, placed in a very 
difficult position, for in presenting a Petition 
containing sentiments in which he does not 
concur, and ending with a request of which 
he does not approve, he had no doubt 
some difficulty in making a speech which 
would call for a reply from me ; and ae. 
cordingly I do not find very much in his 
speech to reply to. In fact, he appears to 
me, as far as principles are concerned, 
to go beyond anything which I have ex- 
pressed in the despatch to which he has 
referred, in respect to the liability of the 
colonists for the expenses of the war; for 
he said most emphatically, that though he 
is unwilling to lay down any general 
principle, yet he thinks there is one rule of 
universal application—that all Colonies are 
bound to bear the expenses of their own 
defence, which includes the control of the 
natives within their borders. Now, I am 
not prepared to go quite that length, and 
I have been misunderstood upon that point 
both by my noble Friend and by the colo- 
nists. During the time that I have held 
the seals of the Colonial Office, I have 
always felt it objectionable to lay down 
general principles to apply to varying 
circumstances. But it must be borne in 
mind under what circumstances this des- 
patch was written. A year ago! wrotea 
despatch to the colony of an essentially 
practical character ; and in answer to that 
the two Houses of Parliament of New Zea- 
land sent over a memorial to Her Majesty 
of the most extraordinary character I 
ever heard of as coming from a Crown 
Colony. Though I have laid it down as 
a general principle that the Colonies should 
provide for their own defence, I have never 
said that all assistance from the Home Go- 
vernment should be withdrawn from New 
Zealand, and that the colonists should be 
left to fight out their own battles with 
the Natives. On the contrary, in the des- 
patch of May 1862, although I said that 
that principle would be in future maintain- 
ed, yet that it would not be enforced in the 
present circumstances; and I said expressly 
that the troops would not be withdrawn for 
the present. Now, with regard to the 
Petition immediately before the House, 
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your Lordships will not hear from me any 

ression other than of commiseration for 
the inhabitants of Taranaki; but, at the 
same time, I must in justice say that they 
pave a good deal to answer for them- 
gelves in connection with the present 
condition of things in that province. Their 
Petition begins by denying—and it has 
been denied by the agent of the Colony 
in this country—that this war arose 
from any wish or desire, any motive or 
object, on the part of the settlers. To 
that assertion I distinctly demur. I say 
that the war, whether right or wrong, 
justifiable or unjustifiable, originated with 
the settlers; that the war was for the 
benefit of the settlers; and that the war 
was carried on for the advantage of the 
settlers—for their benefit and by their 
desire. How did it begin? There had 
for some time been much difficulty in ob- 
taining those large tracts of land from the 
Natives which had been obtained in the 
earlier days of the Colony. The colonists 


had increased greatly in numbers; in ten 
or eleven years from 25,000 to over 
100,000. Of course, the demand for land 
became greater every day; and the Native 
chiefs, apprehensive of the land falling 
entirely into the hands of the settlers, 
formed leagues with a view of preventing 


the sale of land. The settlers complained 
that under the system that prevailed in the 
Colony the difficulties of ‘obtaining land 
were much increased. The inhabitants of 
Taranaki were prominent among those who 
made that complaint. In consequence of 
the representations of the colonists, the 
Governor held interviews with the settlers 
and with the Native chiefs in 1859 for the 
purpose of bringing about an arrangement. 
Iam bound to say that the language 
which the Governor held was most fair, for 
he expressed his determination not to in- 
terfere in any Native quarrels, and offered 
to mediate between the contending parties, 
but he strongly represented to the Natives 
that it would be for their own advantage to 
sell land at a fair price. A bargain was 
made with one of the chiefs, who promised 
to sell land—two other chiefs refused to 
allow that bargain to be carried out—and 
it appeared that things were merging 
into getting this bargain carried out by 
force. The proceedings adopted on the 
oecasion were not taken on the recommen- 
dation of the Native Council, but on the 
recommendation of the Executive Council. 
The order so much commented on before 
now for enforcing martial law was signed 
by the Chief Minister connected with the 
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Executive Council. The settlers presented 
addresses to the Governor thanking him 
for what he had done, and asking him to 
prosecute the measures he had begun 
uutil the object in view was obtained. 
Under those cireumstances, how can it be 
said that this war—whether right or 
wrong, justifiable or unjustifiable, I am 
not now saying—was not carried out for 
the benefit of the settlers, and for their 
benefit alone? In what way were Imperial 
interests to be promoted by the hostilities ? 
Without doubt, anything that leads to great 
expense must be prejudicial to Imperial 
interests ; and when it is said that this 
war was waged for the Queen’s supremacy, 
it ought to be remembered that this su- 
premacy had to be defended only in order 
that the object of the settlers might be 
earried out. I do not deny that the pro- 
vince of Taranaki has suffered severely ; 
but that does not involve the question 
of compensation from the Imperial Trea- 
sury. The sum voted for the inha- 
bitants of Taranaki by the inhabitants of 
New Zealand is £200,000, of which 
£25,000 has been paid from money which 
was raised in this country two years ago. 
There is at present an agent of the Colony 
in England with the view of raising a loan 
of from £500,000 to £600,000, to be 
applied in payment of the balance of the 
sum voted to the inhabitants of Taranaki, 
and about £200,000 to the English Go- 
vernment. Mr. Sewell, the Commissioner 
appointed to inquire into the matter, esti- 
mated the compensation to the inhabitants 
of Taranaki at £158,000; and the colonists 
are prepared to pay a larger sum than that, 
£200,000 having been voted by the Legis- 
lature, of which £25,000 has been actu- 
ally paid to the claimants. But my noble 
Friend says the Colony is too poor to pay 
this compensation. I am happy to say the 
Colony is so prosperous, that notwithstand- 
ing the war, the revenue of New Zealand 
has, during a period of three years, in- 
creased from £230,000 to £460,000—or 
just double—and the imports and exports 
more than doubled between 1861—the 
year in which the war commenced—and 
the following year. I therefore hold that 
there is no justification for asking this sum 
from the Imperial Parliament. I now 
come to another point which I wish to touch 
upon lightly. I may remind the House 
that in 1852, by the Act giving a Consti- 
tution to the Colony, the islands of New 
Zealand were divided into six provinces. 
The present Governor of New Zealand, 
Sir George Grey, expressed his regret 
3 F 
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that this Taranaki was constituted a pro- 
vince ; he thought it would give rise to 
difficulties. 1t contains very considerably 
Jess than 1,000 adult male settlers ; yet 
this small body has a Superintendent and 
a Legislative Council of its own, to deal 
with its legislative, municipal, and admini- 
strative affairs, and it returns three mem- 
bers to the General Legislative Assembly 
of New Zealand. The consequence is that 
the province exercises upon the central 
Government a pressure, which is most mis- 
chievous, though I give the Government 
credit for resisting it to the utmost of their 
power. In Taranaki there is—I will not 
say a large body—but a fair proportion of 
individuals who are at this moment declar- 
ing that the only good result for which 
they can look is a renewal of the war 
with the Natives, and something like the 
extermination of that unfortunate people. 
As long as such language is held, the Go- 
vernment must be placed in much difficulty 
in restoring peace and tranquillity ; but I 
do trust that they will support the humane, 
yet determined action of the Governor, and 
will refuse to sanction anything which will 
tend to such a frightful result. Let me 
remind your Lordships that we are discuss- 
ing these matters without any very recent 


papers upon the subject; but other and more 


recent papers are now preparing. It is 
necessary to be careful what papers are 
produced, because, while it is the duty of 
the Governor to keep Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment informed upon all that is going on, 
there is a dangerin printing speeches reflect- 
ing on the Natives or measures contem- 
plated by the Governor, since these are 
speedly carried back and translated into 
Maori, and there are plenty of people ready 
to place a false construction upon them, 
and instigate the Natives to deeds of violence 
which, if they were properly informed, 
they would not be inclined to commit. My 
noble Friend said that things were looking 
no better than they were looking many 
months ago. But I am happy to say that 
despatches received by the last mail show 
a very considerable improvement. There 
are two blocks—that is, districts of land 
which are bought from the Natives—which 
have been in dispute ever since the war 
concluded, or was suspended, two years 
ago—it is impossible to say which is the 
ease. Following their own customs, which 
existed before Englishmen ever touched the 
islands, the Natives consider that these 
blocks belong to them by right of conquest. 
The settlers having been driven out of 
them, and not having re-occupied them, 


The Duke of Newcastle 
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the Natives maintained that they bel 

to them, and refused to give them yp, 
Now, I need not not say that Sir @ 
Grey has not allowed the Natives to believe 
for a moment that he would recognise 
such aclaim. And I will draw this moral 
from what has taken place—that it js 
most important when you have a Governor 
of the knowledge, discretion, and humani 
which characterize Sir George Grey, to place 
confidence in him, and not be too hasty in 
condemning him because we do not see im- 
mediately the results from his poliey whieh 
we should all desire. For the last two years 
Sir George Grey has been pursuing a quiet, 
steady, but resolute policy, of which we are 
now reaping the fruits. He began, asa 
statesman and a soldier would begin, by 
making roads through this difficult country, 
intersected by morasses and jungle. After 
doing this, General Cameron, at the head 
of a few troops, took possession of both 
those blocks, established a redoubt on each, 
and had done this without shedding a drop 
of blood ; while, instead of the resistance 
with which he was threatened by the 
Natives—but still more by those who for 
their own purposes and objects profess to 
speak on behalf of the Natives—the Go- 
vernor, with the General and the troops, 
were received with the utmost cordiality 
and good-will. By the last accounts—and 
I have a private letter from the Governor 
dated three or four days later than the 
last despatch—he informed me that the 
Natives, who had so lately been fighting 
against us, were bringing in potatoes and 
other commodities for sale for the use of the 
troops. Now, this is a very hopeful sign, 
and looks like the beginning of the end. 
Under such circumstances, I hope that in 
this country and in the colony patience 
will be shown, and that in New Zealand 
the voices of those men whose object is war 
will be extinguished. In conclusion, | 
cannot help repeating my high approve: of 
the manner in which Sir George Grey has 
conducted the affairs of the Colony ever 
since he returned to it; while nothing can 
be more admirable than the assistance 
rendered to him by the distinguished 
General who was sent out by the illus- 
trious Duke (the Duke of Cambridge) to 
take charge of the military operations at 
the commencement of the war. Sir 
George Grey always speaks in the highest 
terms of the aid which General Cameron 
has given him, and of the discretion and 
good sense shown by that officer on every 
occasion; and I rejoice that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has requested the General 
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io continue his services there for some time 
r. I earnestly hope that nothing will 

be said with reference to the Natives in 
this country, whatever may be said in the 
Colony, tending to instigate them to mea- 
gures which will end in a renewal of the war. 
Bart GREY said, he could not allow 
the discussion to close without expressing 
his entire dissent from the views expressed 
by his noble Friend (Lord Lyttelton), and 
also his regret at the principles of policy 
which he feared the Government had de- 
termined upon pursuing with respect to 
this matter. His noble Friend had not 
exaggerated the distress which had been 
brought upon a portion of New Zealand 
the Maori war. He had heard with 
satisfaction from the Secretary of State 
that by the last account appearances were 
more promising, and that we were not im- 
mediately threatened with a renewal of the 
war. But he could not help thinking, that 
though the danger of a renewal of the war 
might be averted for the present by the 
ability of Sir George Grey, unless a more 
decided policy was adopted, New Zealand 
would remain a slumbering volcano, ready 
at any moment to break out and involve not 
Taranaki alone, but other settlements, in 
ruin. He held this opinion because, when 
they considered what was going on, it was 
impossible not to see that the late war arose 
from the just discontent on the part of the 
Maoris. His noble Friend laid it down as 
a general principle that this country ought 
never, under any circumstances, to inter- 
fere for the internal defence of Colonies ; 
that this ought to be left exclusively to the 
colonists, even when they were placed in 
the midst of numerous and savage enemies ; 
and that, on the other hand, we should not 
attempt to interfere with the measures 
which they thought it right to pursue for 
themselves, Now, he differed entirely from 
his noble Friend, believing it to be neces- 
sary both to contribute to their defence 
under such circumstances, and also to 
exercise some control over the measures 
which they adopted. What would be the 
consequence of doing otherwise? Some 
time after the colonization of New Zealand 
a war broke out with the Natives, and Sir 
George Grey was sent out with large power. 
Sir George, by a judicious use of his powers 
and a pradent display of military force, put 


an end to the war, and subsequently sanc- | 
tioned many laws of great benefit both to | 
break of the war. 


the settlers and to the natives. From 


1846 to 1852 peace continued, the Colony | 
enjoyed complete tranquillity, and made | 


great progress in wealth and prosperity ; 
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while the natives were conciliated, and were 
becoming attached to the Queen’s rule. 
In 1852 Parliament thought fit to grant 
representative institutions to New Zealand, 
and had they been framed in a judicious 
manner would probably have been of great 
service. But, unfortunately, the Act which 
was passed for the purpose of creating 
these institutions contained provisions 
which left the Governor no executive 
authority in the Colony, The Superin- 
tendents of the different provinces were 
made elective; and afterwards Colonial 
Acts were passed which established the 
system of what has been styled respon- 
sible Government, but might more correctly 
be described as party Government, He 
had always held, that until a Colony had 
made considerable progress in wealth 
and population, such a Government was not 
one calculated to promote its real interests, 
and that the more simple form of repre- 
sentative institutions which wasalone known 
in our Colonies twenty years since, was 
more calculated to advance their prosperity. 
But whatever opinions might be held upon 
the general question of poliey, no one, he 
thought, would believe that such a system 
of government was fitted for a Colony where 
British settlers were mixed up with large 
numbers of a Native race in a very low 
stage of civilization. The consequence of 
such a system was simply this—that an 
educated minority obtained all the powers 
of Government, and almost necessarily ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Colony with- 
out any reference to the interests or feel- 
ings of the Native population. Thus in the 
case of New Zealand the immediate conse- 
quence of the change of system was, that 
the Natives, who had become loyal and at- 
tached to the British Sovereignty, were 
rendered discontented by seeing all power 
transferred from those whom they regarded 
as their friends and protectors to the hands 
of a party whose expressed views were 
opposed to the interests of the Natives. 
They found that their interests were neg- 
lected, that measures which had been 

appropriating for their benefit a portion of 
the revenues to which they largely contri- 
buted were discontinued, and that those in 
whom they had confidence were dismissed 
from the public service through party mo- 
tives. Those circumstances produced feel- 
ings of disaffection ; and then occurred the 
events at Taranaki which led to the out- 
He had always held 
the belief, that whatever might be the 
truth on the much-disputed question as to 
the technical right to the land in question, 
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the act of taking possession of it at that 
time was an act of extreme imprudence, for 
which the colonial Ministry were solely re- 
sponsible. It led to war, in the course of 
which a dreadful waste of life and property 
occurred, which were ultimately stopped 
mainly by the cessation of attempts to en- 
force the obnoxious measures. Peace had 


since continued, owing to the judicious mea- | 


sures adopted by Sir George Grey. But still 
there remained this state of things. There 
was an Assembly of fluctuating opinions, 
upon which the authority of the Ministers 
depended, and except through these Minis- 


ters the Governor could do nothing. There | 


were elected Superintendents, who were 
practically exempt from all control of the 
Governor ; and there still remained among 
the natives feelings of jealousy and suspi- 
cion, which might at any time lead to an 
outbreak. That was not a state of things 
which should be permitted to continue. He 
must confess that he had read the despatches 
with some surprise, because he found in 
them no suggestions of a remedy for the 
“pps unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 

f it were desired to prevent a renewal of 
the war, sooner or later there could be no 
doubt, that we must to some extent retrace 
our steps. 
Zealand was, the mother country should 
deal more generously with the colonists, 
and ought not to call upon them to bear 
the whole burden of defending themselves 
before they were in a condition to under- 
take the task. He had always held that as 
a Colony became prosperous and populous it 
should be required to take upon itself a 
share —and even a large share—of the 
burden of self-defence ; but he could not 
approve of the doctrine of the duty of 
Colonies to defend themselves being pushed 
to an extreme, and that in circumstances 
of difficulty and danger like those of New 
Zealand and the Cape we should throw the 
Colonies upon their own resourees. What 
would be the consequence of doing so? It 
was well described in that memorial which 
the noble Duke had referred to, and which, 
among some easily-refuted arguments, also 
contained some just complaints, which had 
not been dealt with in the despatches. In 
the memorial it was truly pointed out, that 
if the colonists were left entirely to their 
own defence, any future war must degene- 
rate into a guerilla war—a life-and-death 
struggle between the contending races. 
That statement was perfectly true—if there 
were no impartial authority to control the 
war, and to prevent abuses, any future war 
must become one of extermination, The 


Earl Grey 


{LORDS} 


With Colonies situated as New | 
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‘noble Duke thought it would be unjust to 
the colonists to expect they would act upon 
such extreme principles; but they would 
not be able to avoid it, and all past experi- 
ence proved that it was almost inevitable 
under such circumstances. The ease of 
North America had been referred to : —byt 
in North America the process of coloniza. 
tion was a process of the gradual extermina- 
tion of the natives—a process disgraceful 
to Europe, although in those days these 
_matters were less understood than at pre. 
|sent. But in New Zealand that was not 
necessary. The Maoris had shown them. 
selves capable of government, and anxious 
to submit toa fairand impartial government; 
‘and it had also been shown, that by the 
_ authority of the Crown, properly supported 
and exercised, a state of peace and pos i 
might be preserved which, in the course of 
| few years, or perhaps he should rather 
| Say generations, might lead to the amalga- 
| mation of the two races and the formation 
, of a happy and contented community, If 
the present state of things were allowed to 
| go on, the war of extermination predicted 
, by the Assembly might result ; other set- 
| tlements besides Taranaki would be involved 
| in similar calamities. That was a state of 
things which they were not justified in 
allowing to arise. The measures to avert 
these consequences were not difficult to 
discover. It was not necessary that the 
| war should be revived, or to deprive New 
Zealand of the benefits of representative 
institutions. What was necessary was 
that they should have such institutions as 
formerly prevailed in the Colonies ; that the 
executive authority of the Crown should be 
re-established ; that what was called re- 
sponsible Government should be got rid of ; 
that the Governor should be responsible to 
the Crown and the British Parliament for his 
executive administration, and that while the 
Colonies should have, through their repre- 
sentatives, the power of making known both 
to him and to the Imperial Government their 
wants and wishes, the executive authority 
should be wielded by the Governor, as- 
sisted by Ministers who were servants of 
the Crown, holding their places technically 
during pleasure, but virtually during good 
behaviour. He was perfectly persuaded 
that the Colonies were not able to provide 
such forces as were necessary, and that it 
was necessary that this country should 
take on itself the charge of maintaining 
for some years to come a considerable 
military force in the Colony. By these 
measures, while the European settlers 





would enjoy all the real benefits of repre- 
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sentative Government, they would, on the 
other hand, conciliate the Maoris, and 
secure to them a just and impartial go- 
yernment. He did not want to go further, 
except to say this—he deeply lamented to 
observe, from the despatch of the noble 
Duke, that Her Majesty’s Government had 
a totally different notion of the principles 
which ought to be acted on, not only in 

rd to New Zealand, but in other 
Colonies. They seemed to think that they 
should abdicate all authority in the affairs 
of the Colonies, and throw them entirely 
on their own resources. He totally dis- 
sented from that policy. He was as much 
opposed as any of their Lordships to a 
system of vexatious interference in the 
internal affairs of the Colonies; but, he 
sid, if the British Colonies were to 
continue to form part of a great Empire, it 
was absolutely necessary that the Impe- 
rial authority should be maintained, in 
order to insure that the government of 
every part of the Empire should be carried 
om in such a manner as to promote the 
general interests of the whole. The de- 

of interference that was required in 
diferent Colonies varied greatly, according 
to their several circumstances. As they be- 
eame more advanced, the interference of 
the mother country in their administration 
might be gradually relaxed ; but in none of 
them, not even in the most advanced, ought 
the reins to be thrown down altogether. If 
they were to abdicate all control, let them 
get rid of the mere name of sovereignty. 
If the Imperial Government is to exercise 
no authority over the Colonies, it ought to 
be relieved from all responsibility on their 
account—they ought to cease to form 
part of the British Empire and to use 
the British flag. But he was of opinion 
that the abandonment of our Colonies would 
be a mean and unworthy policy, and he 
was one of those who should most regret 
to see it adopted; but, mean and un- 
worthy as he regarded that policy, still 
worse and still less to be defended on any 
principle of reason was that policy which 
should retain possession of the Colonies, 
and shrink from the performance of the 
obligations and the fulfilment of the duties 
which their connection with us involved. 
That was a policy which England could 
hot pursue without deep disgrace. Such 
were the views he entertained. He could 
not read the despatch of the noble Duke, or 
listen to his speech, without entering his 
protest against the doctrines laid down in 
them. He entirely concurred with the 
noble Duke as to the propriety of exercis- 
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ing great discretion and judgment in 
choosing the despatches from New Zealand 
which, in the present state of things, should 
be laid on the table and published. He, 
for one, should never find fault with the 
noble Duke for exercising a large discre- 
tion in withholding any documents he 
thought it dangerous to publish; but, on 
the other hand, he must complain that 
they had been kept so long in ignorance 
of the policy which the Government in- 
tended to pursue. He found this des- 
patch which the noble Duke wrote to 
New Zealand, containing an exposition 
of what the policy of the Government 
was in future to be, bore date February 
26, and it had only been laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed on the 
10th of the present month, so that it 
had been in their hands only a few days. 
They had thus been kept these three or 
four months in absolute ignorance as to 
the policy of the Government in a mat- 
ter of vital importance. For his own 
part, had he known earlier of the exist- 
ence of that despatch, and if no other 
noble Lord had done so, he should have 
felt himself called on to bring it under 
their consideration. At the present pe- 
riod of the Session, however, he felt 
that the subject was one to which jus- 
tice could not be done. He deeply re- 
gretted that despatch had been so long 
withheld. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE wished to 
explain. His noble Friend complained that 
the House and the public had been kept in 
ignorance of the policy of the Government 
by the delay which had taken place in the 
production of this despatch ; and primd 
facie his noble Friend was quite correct in 
saying that the despatch was ordered to be 
printed on the 10th of this month. But 
the despatch had been laid on the table of 
the House of Commons within a week after 
it was written; and it was entirely a mis- 
take that it had not been delivered to their 
Lordships. It was only when his noble 
Friend at the table, who intended to use 
it, stated that although he had seen a copy 
of it, it had not been produced, that his 
attention had been called to the fact, and 
it was then laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. The despatch, however, he 
repeated, had been laid before the House of 
Commons three months ago. 

Eanxt GREY must say that these were 
mistakes that ought not to occur. That 
despatch he had never heard of. They 
did not habitually get the papers of the 





House of Commons, and the despatch had 
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not been noticed in any of the newspapers 
of the day, so far as he had seen. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN said, he entirely ap- 
proved of the last despatch of his noble 
Friend, and could not coneur with the noble 
Earl as to the expense incurred for the de- 
fence and government of our Colonies. The 
real history of all the wars was, that the 
settlers, confiding in an immense force being 
sent out from this country in case of hos- 
tilities, were always ready to pursue an 
oppressive course towards the Natives. No 
doubt there were remedies for this evil ; 
but he hoped the Government would never 
resort to the course of retracing their steps 
by upsetting responsible government in the 
Colonies ; for if they did so, the whole 
Colonies would revolt against it. As re- 


garded the treatment of Native races, he 
feared that wherever the Anglo-Saxon race 
obtained a permanent settlement there was 
& tendency to the gradual extermination of 
the aborigines. 

Lorp LYTTELTON made a few re- 
marks in reply, which were not heard. 


POLAND.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I desire 
to make an appeal to my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) who has given 
notice of his intention to move for certain 
papers connected with the affairs of Poland. 
The first two—the Circular Note of Lord 
Castlereagh to the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Congress of Vienna, dated 12th January 
1815, and the reply to that Note of Prince 
Metternich and Baron Wessemberg, of the 
2lst of January 1815—are contained in 
the papers which I laid on the table by 
command the other night. The third, the 
note of Prince Talleyrand to Prinee Metter- 
nich upon Poland, dated 19th December 
1814, is printed in the State papers, and 
was not included in those documents. If 
my noble Friend likes to move for it, it 
ean be presented, and will then be regularly 
before the House. I have understood this 
morning that it is the intention of my noble 
Friend to raise a debate upon this question. 
I must ask him not to bring on that dis- 
cussion at the present moment, because I 
feel convinced that it would be likely to be 
very injutious to the public interest, and 
that it would certainly seriously aggravate 
the responsibility of those who are charged 
with the management of public affairs. 
The present state of the matter is this :— 
Notes, or rather despatches, have been 

sented at St. Petersburg by the Am- 
arene to of England, France, and Austria. 

Earl Grey 


{LORDS} 
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Those despatches were only presented to 
Prince Gortschakoff on Friday or Saturday 
last—I think on Saturday. Princh Gor. 
tschakoff said that he would take the orders 
of the Emperor ; but no opinion has yet 
been expressed by the Russian Government, 
Now, I cannot but think that under these 
circumstances a discussion in this House 
might seriously prejudice the consideration 
of the proposals of the three Governments, 
and I hope that my noble Friend will wait 
at least until we hear further from St. Peters- 
burg. If his object is to prevent any action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
there is no action which is likely to be taken 
until a reply is received, and therefore my 
noble Friend will run no risk of allowing the 
Government to adopt any measure of whieh 
the House is not informed. Of course, my 
noble Friend is aware, that when the reply 
is received, it will immediately be produced, 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, [ shall cheerfully and gladly 
comply with the request of my noble Friend, 
and I shall not think of saying anything at 
all upon the subject to which he refers, 
When the proper time comes, I shall ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. I must say 
that I use the word “ gladly” advisedly. 
My noble Friend and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must feel that independent Mem- 
bers of Parliament are now relieved from 
that responsibility which I, for one, think 
rested on them, to notice the propositions 
which have been stated in Parliament to 
have been made to the Russian Govern- 
ment, together with the intimation given 
in the other House of Parliament that no 
injury would arise to the public service 
from a discussion of these propositions. [ 
should have thought, if the House had been 
silent after what I have now stated had 
taken place, we should be held in honour 
and good faith to have considered ourselves 
more or less bound by that silence here- 
after. I can assure my noble Friend that 
no man could more gladly leave the question 
in the hands of my noble Friend and of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment than I do. But I do think that the 
position of the Government, after what 
has occurred, is so very novel that the 
question must be diseussed. Feeling re- 
lieved from all responsibility in the matter, 
I shall most gladly withdraw my Motion. 
Tne Ear, or DERBY: My Lords, I 
cannot at all object to the course which the 
noble Marquess has pursued. I think that 
after the request made to him by the noble 
Earl it was impossible that he should take 
any other course than that of postponing 
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the discussion which was intended to be) especial invitation and at the request of the 


brought on this evening. At the same 
time, [have a very strong impression, that 
if injury would be done to the public ser- 
vice by a discussion in this House, there 
might have been as much chance of injury 
being caused by a debate in the other 
House of Parliament. It would bea great 
convenience if the principal Members con- 
nected with the management of Foreign 
Afairs in the two Houses had some little 
eoncert with each other as to what is and 
vhat is not likely to be injurious to the 

ie service; because the noble Earl 
must be aware that a Motion was made for 
the purpose of postponing a discussion on 
Poland in the House of Commons on the 
ground that it might be prejudicial to the 
publie service, when up gets the Prime 
Minister, informs the House that there is 
not the slightest chance that difficulty will 
be eaused by entering upon the discussion, 
setually himself votes against the postpone- 
went of the discussion and for continuing 
it; and, being left in a minority, and the 
question not coming on, goes so far as to 
take the unusual course of explaining in the 
House all the propositions which are at this 
moment waiting the consideration of the 
Emperor of Russia. In this House I sup- 
pose we must accept the authority of the 
noble Earl, and therefore we must suppose 
that this is a subject which it is very dan- 
gerous to the public interests to discuss in 
the House of Lords ; while, upon the au- 
thority of the Prime Minister, it is one 
which the House of Commons may discuss 
with perfect impunity and without the 
slightest danger to the public service. 
I confess, I am at a loss to reconcile the 
diferent views taken by these two high 
authorities. In this House we are bound 





by the authority of the noble Earl ; but, at | 
the same time, I must be allowed to say | 


that I entirely coneur with the view taken 
by the noble Marquess, that if we keep 
silence on this occasion, it is at the request 
of the Government, and we are relieved 
from responsibility for any course which 
may be taken, or for not having objected 
to that course at an earlier period. I 
will not enter upon the question; but I 


cannot help saying that the circumstances | C: 


of the present time appear to me to be 
likely to be productive of so much embar- 
rassment, likely to lead to so much difficulty, 
and so little likely to tend to any useful 
result or to any satisfactory conclusion of 
this great difficulty, that I do not think 
this House would have done its duty if it 





Secretary of State, who is himself mainly 
responsible for the conduct of the business. 

Eart RUSSELL: I take entirely upon 
myself the responsibility of asking my 
noble Friend not to bring on his Motion , 
and he may, if he thinks it necessary, at 
a future time plead my having requested 
him to do so on my own responsibility, 
peing charged with the special direction of 

oreign Affairs. Ido not think it at all 
necessary to defend the course taken by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in another place. It might not be 
inexpedient to allow that discussion to 
come on in the House of Commons a week 
or ten days ago, but it may be very in- 
expedient that it should come on here to- 
night. I do not think that it is absolutely 
necessary, that if one Minister says a thing 
one week, another Minister should say the 
same thing the next week under different 
circumstances. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The difference 
in the course pursued by the two noble Lords 
may be reconciled in this way. It may be 
that it is thought much more attention is 
paid to anything which passes in your 
Lordships’ House than in the other House 
of Parliament. 

Eart GREY : I hope that is the proper 
interpretation to be put upon the matter, 
and that it is not supposed your Lordships 
are so wanting in diseretion that you can- 
not be trusted to discuss a question with 
which the House of Commons might be 
safely permitted to deal. 

On the Orders of the Day being read, 
the Notice of Motion was accordingly with- 


drawn. 
House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 29, 1863, 
MINUTES.}~Surrry—Resolutions (June 25th) 

ed. 
Pustic Burs — First Reading — Removal and 
Punishment of Prisoners * (Bill 194). 
onsidered 


as amended—Public Works (Manu- 
facturing Districts [Bill 192). 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 


ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will lay upon the table of the 


had kept entire silence, except on the | House a copy of the second Letter or Me- 
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morandum of the Mhow Court Martial, 
signed by the Adjutant General, a portion 
of which letter has been read out to Cap- 
tain Smales at the Horse Guards, wherein 
it was said that in the opinion of His Royal 
Highness the statements contained in the 
Paymaster’s letter of the 26th of February 
were not considered by him as false, though 
they were in part malicious? He would 
also renew the question he had formerly 
put, whether the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate General has been given on the 
legality of the proceedings at the Mhow 
Court Martial before Captain Smales was 
gazetted out of the service ? 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he also 
wished to ask the noble Lord whether a 
subsequent communication or memoran- 
dum, signed by the Adjutant General, has 
been sent to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, modifying the opinion on the pro- 
ceedings of the Court Martial at Mhow 
contained in the Memorandum of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army upon the same subject, now upon 
the table of the House, or in any way 
relating to the same subject ; and whether 
such first-mentioned communication or me- 
morandum has been read to the assembled 
Officers of Her Majesty’s Enniskillen Dra- 


goons in India as publicly as the Memo- 
randum now upon the table ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
shall, perhaps, be able most easily to ex- 
plain the position in which the War Office 
stands with regard to these papers if I 
first answer the Question of my right hon. 


Friend (Mr. Bouverie). I will therefore 
state that the only document which at all 
answers the description given to it by my 
right hon. Friend is a communication or 
memorandum which was last March for- 
warded by the Adjutant General to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and which 
was covered by private letters to Sir 
William Mansfield and Sir Hugh Rose. 
The private letters that covered the memo- 
randum were marked ‘* private,” and they 
were addressed *‘ My dear Mansfield,” and 
** My dear Rose.”” The memorandum en- 
closed was particularly described as being 
private, and particular directions were 
given that it should not be read to the 
troops in the same way as the former one, 
or published in any way. Iam not aware, 
and cannot suppose it possible, that it 
should have been read in India in the pub- 
lie manner stated by my right hon. Friend. 
I hope I have made it sufficiently clear to 
the House, that when I stated there was no 
** public memorandum” on this subject, I 


Mr, Coninghem 


{COMMONS} 
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was perfectly correct. And I think the 
House will see, that that memorandum 
being covered and guarded so carefully 
as a private communication, the Honse 
has no claim whatever to have the me. 
morandum published. [Mr. Coyinenay; 
Was it signed by the Adjutant Gene. 
ral?] I am not sure whether it was 
signed by him or not. The circum. 
stances under which it was sent out were 
these :—His Royal Highness the Com. 
mander-in-Chief had received several pri- 
vate letters from officers in India on the 
subject of this court martial. The Com. 
mander-in-Chief requested the Adjutant 
General, who was acquainted with his 
views, to draw up a private memorandum 
embodying those views for the information 
of Sir Hugh Rose and Sir William Mans. 
field. In that memorandum his Royal 
Highness stated that he fully appreciated 
the motives which prompted the officers in 
India in what they had done, but he dis- 
tinctly declined to modify any of the opinions 
to which he had given expression in the 
memorandum publicly read to the troops 
in India. Although, therefore, there is, in 
the opinion of the Government, no neces- 
sity or obligation to lay this private memo- 
randum on the table, still, at the special 
request of his Royal Highness, who wishes 
that no step which he has taken in this 
matter should be kept back from the pub- 
lic, and who apprehends that after the 
questions which have been put, and the 
public mention which has been made re- 
specting this memorandum, a false impres- 
sion might go forth to the world if it were 
not laid on the table—at the special re- 
quest, I say, of the Commander-in-Chief, 
this second memorandum, as well as the 
private letters of his Royal Highness will 
be laid upon the table. 

With respect to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Coningham), I 
have to state I cannot lay any such letter 
or memorandum as that to which he refers 
on the table of the House, because no such 
paper is in existence. As, no doubt, the 
hon. Member had some grounds to go upon 
in asking the Question, I will state what 
did occur, and what gave rise to the sup- 
position that such a paper existed. Ina 
conversation at the Horse Guards between 
the Adjutant General and Mr. Smales, the 
Adjutant General read to Mr. Smales 
portion of a departmental or office Minute 
which he himself had written to the Mili- 
tary Secretary embodying his own views 
upon the court martial. That Minute was 
read by his Royal Highness the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, but he did not concur in 
it. The Minute was read by the Adjutant 
General to Mr. Smales by way of explain- 
ing to that gentleman what the ideas of 
the Adjutant General himself were upon 
the court martial. The passage that was 
read was to this effect—that in his (Sir 
James Scarlett’s) opinion Mr. Smales’s 
charge against Colonel Crawley was mali- 
cious, but perhaps not intentionally false, 
as Colonel Crawley, though in cantonments 
and on parade, was not at the time in 
actual command of the regiment. When 
the Adjutant General read this Minute to 
Mr. Smales, he was explaining to the 
latter, that in his opinion, although he 
might have expressly proved that Colonel 
(rawley was not present in command of 
the regiment on parade, still being present 
in cantonments and in actual charge of 
the regiment, the statement was essentially 
false, though Mr. Smales might not have 
made an intentionally false charge. But 
this opinion of the Adjutant General was 
never confirmed or adopted by the Com- 


mander-in-Chief ; it never took the form of | 


a memorandum or letter, and therefore 
cannot be laid upon the table. If, how- 


ever, the hon. Gentleman should ask me 
whether I will lay on the table the Minute 
of the Adjutant General, my reply would 


be that it is contrary to all precedent that 
adepartmental or office minute should be 
laid upon the table, and it cannot be pro- 
duced. With respect to the Question 
whether the proceedings of the court 
martial on Mr. Smales in India were 
submitted to the Judge Advocate General, 
every Member of the [louse knows, that 
assoon as they arrived in England, they 
wete submitted to him, and he gave it as 
his opinion that the sentence passed by 
the court martial was a legal sentence. 
Mr: CONINGHAM : What I asked was, 
were the proceedings submitted for the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General ? 
Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The proceedings were submitted to the 
Judge Advocate General ; and as he gave 
his opinion that the sentence passed was 
legal, Paymaster Smales after a time was 
_ out of the regiment. I believe I 
ve now answered all the Questions. 
Mr. CONINGHAM : | shall to-morrow 
ask a further Question on the subject. 


NEW CIRCUIT ARRANGEMENTS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, What progress is 
making in the arrangement of new or ad- 
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ditional Circuits, and when a Report will 
be made to the House; and whether any 
and what measures are taken to relieve the 
Judges from the excessive toil now impos- 
ed on them, by means of creating additional 
Judges or otherwise ; and, if not, what 
causes prevent the correction of an incon- 
venience to the public in the administration 
of justice ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, his hon. Friend seemed to sup- 
pose that a Commission had issued to 
inquire into the subject of Circuits, and 
that the Government were waiting for their 
Report ; but no Commission was in exist- 
ence, and therefore no Report was being 
waited for. With regard to the number of 
the Judges, it was not at present in the 
contemplation of the Government to pro- 
pose an increase. But it was hoped that 
such changes as might be proposed would 
have the effect of relieving the unequal 
pressure of judicial business which new ex- 
isted, and of enabling the Judges in their 
present number, without being unduly press- 
ed, to administer justice satisfactorily in 
their respective Courts. Some changes 
seemed desirable and expedient, and for 
such as could not be effected without the 
aid of Parliament a Bill would be brought 
forward during the present Session, should 
there appear any reasonable prospect of it 
passing into law. 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
certain negotiations said to be pending be- 
tween the Hudson’s Bay Company and an 
Association called the International Cre- 
dit Company for the sale of a large 
portion of British North America; and 
whether the Government have recog- 
nised or sanctioned the bargain; and, if 
so, with what reservations or restrictions ; 
also whether any Correspondence has taken 
place with the Government of Canada on 
the subject, and whether any steps have 
ever been taken to ascertain the legality 
of the powers claimed and exercised by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in respect to ter- 
ritory, taxation, trade, and government, 
by a reference of the same to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as ad- 
vised by the Law Officers of the Crown in 
1849, in compliance with an Address voted 
by the House of Commons in that Session 
of Parliament ? 


Bay Company. 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that with respect to the proposed sale, 
not of a large portion of British North 
America, but of the stock of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Government had no 
official information which went beyond that 
which had appeared in the public prints. 
That information consisted only of a letter 
from the Chairman of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; but his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies had had inti- 
mation that in the course of the present 
week he would be put in possession of further 
and complete information, which he would 
have before him when he made his intended 
statement on British North America. If 
his hon. Friend would repeat his Question 
in the course of a few days, he would be 
able to give him ananswer. With respect 
to the last Question, if the hon. Gentleman 
referred to the Parliamentary Paper of 
1850, he would find what took place in 
pursuance of an Address of the House of 
Commons. Earl Grey, then Colonial Mi- 
nister, called on the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to furnish the Colonial Office with 
a statement of their claims with respect to 
territory and other matters. That state- 
ment was furnished, and submitted by Earl 
Grey to the Law Officers of the Crown— 


Sir John Jervis and Sir John Romilly. 
They reported that in their opinion the 
Hnudson’s Bay Company was in legal pos- 
session of the powers and rights they 
claimed, and that the proper mode of test- 
ing the validity of their Charter would be 
by petition addressed by private persons to 


the Crown. The parties interested in the 
matter did not think right to take that 
course, and Earl Grey did not think it was 
the duty of the Government to institute 
such proceedings on their behalf. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING DIS- 
TRICTS) BILL—[Bu 192.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it might be in 
the recollection of the House that on a for- 
mer stage of the Bill he had asked some 
questions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board, with- 
out obtaining any answer, and that sub- 
sequently on the same day the House 
went into Committee on the Bill. If he 
were asked why he did not then repeat his 
questions, his answer would be that an 
appeal was made to the House by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lancashire, setting 
forth that any further discussion at that 

Mr. Arthur Mills 
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time would interfere with the progress of 
the Bill, and in deference to that appeal 
he abstained from pursuing his inquiry, 
The questions to which he called the atten. 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman were—first, 
whether he considered that the security to 
be given for the money to be advanced 
under the Bill was of such a nature as to 
render it quite certain that the money would 
be ultimately repaid, as otherwise the 
result would be, that portions of England 
in which, judging from the comparative 
state of the poor rates, still greater 
distress existed, would be virtually taxed 
for the relief of Lancashire. Secondly, 
whether, in his opinion, the distress exist- 
ing in Lancashire was not to be attributed 
quite as much to overtrading as to the defi- 
cient supply of cotton. If that were so, 
the whole position of the case would be 
altered, and the House, though they might 
be prepared to come forward in times of 
great distress to relieve a portion of the 
population which might be suffering in con- 
sequence, were bound to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they had taken steps to 
prevent a recurrence of the evil. The 
third question was, whether the Bill would 
be a permanent source of relief; or whe- 
ther it would be merely a temporary mea- 
sure, and that the House would be called 
on in the end to resort to emigration? To 
the latter question, the only answer he ob- 
tained was, that in a later stage the hon. 
Member opposite would bring forward the 
subject of emigration, and that on that 
occasion he would express his opinion upon 
it. He (Mr. Bentinck), however, thought 
the House was entitled to information on 
all three points at an earlier period of the 
proceedings. The only answer he did 
elicit from the right hon. Gentleman was 
a somewhat—he would not say discourteous 
—but a somewhat supercilious taunt di- 
rected against his hon. Friend the Member 
for Devonport and himself, that they were 
the only two men left in the House, or 
perhaps in England, who still advocated 
the principles of protection. As the right 
hon. Gentleman had thought proper to 
throw out that taunt, he would not pro- 
bably think he (Mr. Bentinck) was going 
out of his way if he offered an ob- 
servation in reply to it. The right 
hon. Gentleman must have studied very 
little of the history of his own country 
not to know that during the last few 
months there had been two most remark- 
able converts to the principles of protec- 
tion. Why, in the last eight or nine 
months the hon. Member for Birmingham 
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(Mr. Bright) and the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) had publicly, 
avowedly, and advisedly advocated the 
principles of protection. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham boldly advocated the 
exemption of the cotton fields of India 
from all taxation till such time as they 
should be able to supply English manufac- 
wrers with eotton at remunerative prices. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale recom- 
mended that the cotton mills of Lanca- 
shire should be exempt from taxation till 
they were again at work with profit. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) claimed, then, these two 
hon. Members as converts to the doc- 
trine of protection ; and he would re- 
mind the House that the protection which 
these hon. Members asked for was of a 


widely different kind from that which he | 


himself advocated. The protection that 
he advocated was protection against fo- 
reign competition ; the protection which 
those hon. Members asked for was pro- 
tection of the most mischievous and ob- 
jectionable kind—namely, protection of 
one class of their countrymen against 
another. For one,he had always been 


of opinion that protection would be again 
ealled for, and that the first ery for it would 
come from Manchester ; but he must con- 


fess that he had never been so sanguine as 
to expect that the cry would be raised so 
early as 1863, and, above all, that it would 
be raised by the hon. Members for Bir- 
mingham and Rochdale. But did the 
right hon. Gentleman, who taunted the hon. 
Member for Devonport and himself with 
standing alone in their belief in protection, 
himself believe in the existence of the large 
number of sincere free-traders that he 
talked about? Giving the right hon. Gen- 
tleman perfect credit for sincerity, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
he(Mr. Villiers), and not the hon. Member 
for Devonport and himself, that formed the 
exception. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had described 
the whole position in the happiest manner. 
Afew years ago in discussing the Treaty 
of Paris, he told the House that every man, 
without exception, was a free-trader, but 
that there was no free-trader without his 
exception, for that every man was a free- 
trader except’ in the commodity in which 
he himself dealt. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman believe that the sudden conversion 
to the principles of free trade that occurred 
in 1846 were sincere conversions? Did 
he believe that the still more sudden and 
remarkable conversions that occurred in 
1852, when noble Lords and right hon. 
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Gentlemen voted that to be wise, just, and 
beneficial, which they had always thereto- 
fore denounced as unwise, unjust, and pre- 
judicial to the welfare of the country, were 
honest conversions in half a dozen hours ? 
No. Those noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen were converted by the threat 
of expulsion from office ; and there was no 
kind of conversion that such threat would 
not produce. [A laugh.] The right hon. 
Gentleman laughed ; but he knew that the 
term ‘‘ free trade’ was a rank absurdity, 
and for this reason—it never did, it never 
would, and never could exist. He knew 
that it meant nothing more nor less than a 
national bankruptey. Believing the sub- 
ject to be of vital importance, he felt him- 
self justified in asking of the right hon. 
Gentleman clear and distinct answers to 
the three questions which he had that even- 
ing asked a second time. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he did not rise 
to discuss the question of free trade, and, 
indeed, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made a great mistake in intro- 
ducing it. He rose to express a wish that 
some Member of the Government would 
tell them what was to be done with the 
unemployed factory operatives in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire during the ensuing 
winter, and who was to be responsible for 
their condition? A fortnight ago the Cen- 
tral Committee met in Manchester, and Mr. 
Farnall, the special Commissioner employed 
by the Government to inquire into the dis- 
tress, made a statement of a most alarm- 
ing character. He stated that during the 
ensuing winter about 400,000 men, wo- 
men, and children would be out of employ- 
ment in the cotton districts of Lancashire 
and Cheshire alone, and that, by the Public 
Works Bill then passing through the House, 
not more than 27,000 adults would find 
employment, giving the means of subsist- 
ence to 82,000 men, women, and children. 
As many as 318,000 would therefore have 
to be kept out of the poor rates or by the 
aid of the Treasury. He (Mr. Ferrand) 
had, on four different occasions, asked the 
President of the Poor Law Board to give 
him the number of unemployed unmarried 
women in the factory districts who had for- 
merly gained a living at the mills. The 
right hon. Gentleman said at first that he 
would try to get Returns on this head, then 
that it would be some time béfore they 
were ready, next that there was some diffi- 
culty in procuring them, because a great 
number of single women had never received 
parochial relief but had been maintained by 
private subscriptions ; and lastly, that the 
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clerk to the Central Committee at Man- 
chester had undertaken to see whether the 
information could be obtained. Now, he 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman had 
done all he could to get those Returns, and 
that he would produce them if he had 
them; but he was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman had been deceived in the mat- 
ter. He received, on Saturday, a letter 
from an active Member of one of the relief 
committees, stating that there was no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the number of the un- 
employed single women, because sewing 
schools were established in nearly all the 
manufacturing towns, where young women 
in receipt of relief either from the com- 
mittees or the Poor Law Guardians, are 
obliged to attend; and at all such schools 
registers of the names, ages, &c. were 
kept, as well.as whether the attendants 
were married or single. If this Return, 
his correspondent added, were not in the 
hands of the Central Committee, it could 
easily be procured by them from the dis- 
trict committees — from such towns as 
Blackburn, Burnley, Ashton, &¢, — and 
would give a good idea of the percentage 
throughout the whole of the manufacturing 
districts. He understood, from private 
information, that the number of single 
women out of employment in the manufac- 
turing districts was immense, and he sus- 
pected that it had been concealed, in order 
that the public might not learn the present 
alarming state of affairs in Lancashire. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale informed 
the House the other day that the next 
winter would be worse than the last, that 
the Bill before the House would not remedy 
the evil, that the savings of the people were 
gone, that the credit of the people was 
stopped, and the public subscriptions were 
atanend. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when asking for the £1,500,000 to 
be expended under the Bill, told the House 
there was no present prospect of a supply 
of cotton from America; and he further 
said that next February an application 
would be made for a further £1,500,000 
of money ; but he did not add one word as 
to what was to become of the unemployed 
during the coming winter. Not only had 
they 318,000 persons on the books of the 
Poor Law Guardians ; but they had an im- 
mense number of single women kept by 
private subscriptions from being starved to 
death. The money to be expended in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire under the Bill amount- 
ed to only about £1 a head, and there was 
no chance of a further national subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Rawlinson, in his Report to the 


Mr. Ferrand 
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Poor Law Board, warned them that the 
present system was most demoralizing to 
the able-bodied men who were out of work. 
What, then, was to become of that | 
population if Parliament were prorogued 
without any further steps being taken to 
provide for them? It was not his wish to 
hold out any threat, or to utter a single 
word that might excite ill-feeling in the 
country. He had been repeatedly request- 
ed to attend meetings of operatives in 
Lancashire, to hear what they had to say 
for themselves, and had always declined, 
He had told them plainly, that if they broke 
the laws, they must take the consequences; 
and he repeated now from his place in 
Parliament what he had often said out of 
doors, that he was prepared to do his duty 
as a citizen if any violence were attempted 
in Yorkshire, as in 1842 and 1848. But 
he earnestly begged of that House, know- 
ing as they did how nobly and how patient- 
ly the unemployed people had borne their 
sufferings, to take their case into conside- 
ration; for if those poor factory operatives 
were to remain in their present state of 
distress for another winter, thousands and 
tens of thousands of them would be sent to 
their graves. He, therefore, entreated that 
House, whatever were the consequences,t 0 
do their duty, to act honestly, mercifully, 
and kindly to these poor factory operatives, 
to give them the means to a certain extent 
of emigrating, to enable them to work at 
their daily labour, and not to keep them in 
a state of semi-starvation—in short, to act 
in such a way towards the factory opera- 
tives that the whole working population of 
England might feel, that when they brought 
their distresses before that House, they 
would not only be listened to patiently, 
but that they would meet with the redress 
they deserved. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS, in reply to the 
remark made by the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), begged to say, 
that nothing could have been further 
from his intention than to show a want 
of courtesy towards that hon. Gentleman. 
The fact was, he did not rise to reply to the 
hon. Gentleman on a former occasion be- 
cause he understood that the principle of 
the Bill was approved of by him, and that 
as regarded the policy of free trade, on 
which he and the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Ferrand) had largely descanted, 
he collected from what fell from the 
hon. Member for Devonport that he in- 
tended, on an early day, to bring on & 
discussion on the policy of protection 
free trade. He did not dispute the right 
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of the hon. Member to adhere to his 
views in favour of protection; but he 
thought, that as time was precious, the 
soouer this Bill was permitted to become 
law the better; he would therefore pro- 
ceed to answer the questions put to him by 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk. The 
first was whether he (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
considered the security offered upon these 
loans was ample, and whether it was pro- 
pbable that they would be repaid. That 
was a matter for the Public Works Com- 
missioners to consider, and it would be 
their duty not to advance any money un- 
less it was so ; but the Commissioners had 
already stated that the security would be 
ample. He had not, indeed, prepared the 
Bill without consulting with them on that 
point, and he had not, indeed, himself 
the least doubt that it would be adequate. 
He believed, that if the hon. Gentleman 
would only take the trouble himself to ex- 
amine into the subject, he would find the 
security more than sufficient. The money 
to be advanced was never to exceed one 
year’s assessable value of the property in 
the place where it was to be applied; and 
the district itself, where these advances 
would alone be applicable, included an area 
inwhich there were 2,000,000 of popula- 
tion, and the ratable value of the pro- 
Ample 


perty was £5,000,000 annually. 
powers were given by the Bill to recover 
the amount lent upon the rates: there 
would be power to levy a rate if none 
were made; and if the rates were not 
paid, the property itself could be made 
available for their payment: the security, 


therefore, was unquestionable. The next 
question was, whether he (Mr. C. P. Vil- 
lies) had made inquiry as to the cause 
of the distress, and whether he had not 
satisfied himself that it arose, in great 
measure, from overtrading on the part of 
the millowners ; and whether, if it was 
caused mainly by overtrading, the Govern- 
ment was prepared to take some steps to 
prevent the recurrence of overtrading in 
future. He might say that he did not 
think it was especially his duty to in- 
quire into the cause of the distress. Ilis 
particular province was rather to satisfy 
himself as to the fact whether there 
was a great mass of our fellow-coun- 
tymen in a state requiring relief. Even 
if he had penetrated further, and found 
there was such a thing as overtrading, he 
should not have been prepared to say that 
the unemployed operatives should not be as- 
tisted. It was sufficient for him to know the 
proximate cause of the distress—namely, 
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that the mills where the people used to find 
employment had suddenly ceased to work, 
or were not working full time, and which 
had been caused not by any fault of the peo- 
ple, but from the want of the raw material. 
But what did the hon. Member mean by 
overtrading? Ile ought to have been more 
explicit—he used the word as if it ex- 
plained itself—but he (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
hardly understood what it meant, or what 
the hon. Member thought it meant. Be- 
fore the Civil War in America stopped 
the cotton supply, he could see nothing 
that could be objected to. The mills were 
all working full time, and a vast popula- 
tion were all in full employment in con- 
sequence ; there was a great demand for 
labour, and good prices were paid for it ; 
the markets at home were good, and 
abroad they never were better. As an 
invariable consequence of this state of 
things, the agricultural interest was pros- 
perous, the well-employed operatives be- 
coming, as usual, better consumers of 
their produce. There was no anticipation 
of mischief till the raw cotton ceased to 
arrive in the quantity and at the price it had 
done ; when, of course, from the prices 
rising, the markets were everywhere af- 
fected, and the consumption of goods di- 
minished. What, then, was meant by 
overtrading ? The hon. Gentleman al- 
ways seemed to have in view some body 
or corporation of men whom he did not 
like, and who he thought were doing all 
the mischief. He (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
believed he meant the millowners. They 
seemed to the hon. Member to be the in- 
carnation of mischief. They were always 
doing something rash or oppressive. They 
never seemed to be conducting their busi- 
ness to the hon. Member’s satisfaction. 
What were the hon. Gentleman’s opinions 
about trade? If the merchant gave the 
manufacturer an order, was he to refuse to 
execute it for fear of overtrading? He 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) had heard the expres- 
sion used before now in relation to agri- 
culture. Sometimes it was that there had 
been too much corn grown, and that food 
was too cheap; and sometimes that there 
had been too much game preserved, which 
possibly might be the case. For his (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers’) own part, he disbelieved 
in mach that was said about this over- 
trading. He saw no proof of it. The only 
cause of the distress was the absence of 
the raw material ; and when it was again 
imported in sufficient quantity, the trade 
would revive. He looked forward to its 
revival. He should not object to a revival 
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of what the hon. Gentleman called over-! works were positively required for health 


trading, if it was attended with the same 
prosperity as before. The third question 
asked of him was whether this was to be a 
permanent source of relief. It was never 
intended to be permanent ; it was simply a 
temporary measure intended to meet a 
temporary distress ; it was not introduced 
to put an end to the distress, but to mitigate 
it, and he hoped it would prove successful. 
With respect to the relief the measure might 
afford, there was some uncertainty in the 
mind of the hon. Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Ferrand), who was, however, not quite 
consistent in his criticism. The burden of 
his speech was that they had not done 
enough in the measure, but yet he had said 
on several occasions that he was satisfied 
the Bill would be inoperative, and that the 
money would not be employed. He (Mr. 
Ferrand) wished that money might be 
granted for emigration, and said that not 
half the amount proposed to be lent would 
be taken up for works. There might 
be a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject; but taking the views of gentle- 
men well entitled to confidence, he 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) thonght it more 
likely that the whole of the money 
would be applied for to execute works, 


and that a great number of operatives 


would be employed. That very day 
he had received an intimation from the 
town of Blackburn that they intended to 
apply for £104,000, to carry out works 
which had been long needed, and which 
would give great employment to unskilled 
labour ; and that was only one town in a 
district comprising twenty-seven unions, 
and containing a population of two millions. 
If the hon. Gentleman had wanted to com- 
plain of something, and had said that the 
whole of the money would be speedily used 
up, and that there would not be enough, 
he would have been nearer the mark. The 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of what work 
the operatives would undertake, and what 
they would not undertake ; but there was 
reason to believe that they would readily 
engage in the work in question, and that 
though somewhat rougher than that which 
they had been used to, a great many 
would be employed. The hon. Member 
for Devonport sought to impute to him 
some inaccuraey as to the number of per- 
sons who would find employment. Now, 
he could, of course, give no accurate cal- 
culation of that number ; all he could give 
was the opinion of competent authorities, 
who, having looked at the state of the 
towns of Lancashire, and ascertained what 


Mr. C. P. Villiers 





and convenience of the inhabitants there, 
came to the conclusion that enough might 
be advantageously done to find employ. 
ment for every operative out of employ- 
ment. But if only a certain number 
would be employed on these works, others 
would seek work out of the district, and 
he believed that at once their labour 
would be much needed for the coming har- 
vest. At present, the number of the un. 
employed was decreasing. About 4,000 
a week had been taken off the lists lately 
and got into employment ; and when 

haps it was seen, as he firmly believed it 
would be, that the people were willing 
and able to work, whether in the street 
or in the field, he hoped and believed 
that some of the proprietors would ¢ 

out operations in drainage and other im- 
provements which were much required 
to give their property additional value, 
and afford work for the unemployed. That 
would account for a very large num- 
ber. The hon. Member for Devonport had 
tried to alarm them; he had not exactly 
threatened, but warned the Home Seere- 
tary about what might occur in the winter 
if some greater provision were not made, 
he seems to be expecting that the peace will 
be broken. He did not know what people 
might say under excitement and the in- 
fluence of inflammatory addresses ; but as 
for there not being sufficient funds to keep 
the people from starving, he ventured to 
say that there was no ground whatever 
for that apprehension. This was not 
the only measure by which the distress 
was to be met. He meant also to pro- 
pose the continuance of the Act enabling 
the guardians of the poor to borrow money 
if the rates exceeded three shillings in the 
pound. Again, there was no limit to the 
eharge which the guardians might make 
upon the common fund of the union, for 
purposes of emigration, if they thought 
proper to resort to that mode of relief ; and 
it was also known that there was a large 
balance remaining from the contributions of 
all parts of the country. There was, there- 
fore, not the smallest ground for alarming 
the people as to the existence of means 
for their support. The great object was 
that they should be supported by wages 
rather than by alms, and he believed that 
he was proposing a measure by which that 
would be done. It was far better, in his 
opinion, that work should be procured for 
them here, and if possible in their own 
neighbourhood, and that would also be more 
economical, than sending poor creatures out 
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to Colonies of which they knew nothing 
themselves, and of which some of their 
friends did not know much more. He had 
never said that this Bill weuld do more 
than remedy a portion of the evil ; but he 
trusted that if the House would now allow 
the experiment to be made, it would 
realize the favourable expectations which 
had been formed of it. 

Mr. FERRAND explained that he had 
not made a single statement, except upon 
the authority of Mr. Farnall, and therefore 
it was most unfair for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to charge him with making alarm- 
ing representations. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
gladly assented to the principle of the Bill. 
It proposed to give the operatives work and 
not the workhouse. He remembered asking 
the Government of the day, when the New 


’ Poor Law Act was under discussion in 


that House, whether it was meant, that if 
distress should at any time fall upon the 
manufacturing districts, the operatives 


must go inside the workhouse before they 
could get relief, and the answer given was 
that such was the intention of the measure. 
He was glad to find that that rule was not, 
in the present case, to be adhered to. He 
did not object to the present Bill, but it 


behoved them to see that it was accom- 
panied by proper safeguards. Among other 
precautions which it was desirable to adopt 
for the due repayment of these loans, he 
thought there ought to be a clear and 
separate account kept of these transactions. 
He regretted that there was no provision 
to that effect in the Bill. Again, the chief 
responsibility for granting these loans and 
carrying out the Bill ought, in his opinion, 
to rest with the Finance Minister. The 
Poor Law Board was too often mentioned 
in the measure, and it was something new 
to trust that Department with the handling 
ofthe money of the nation. He thought 
the various relief committees in Lancashire 
had done their work admirably ; yet he 
hoped they would take care not to inter- 
fere with the organized bodies of the 
country, otherwise they might paralyse 
the action of the boards of guardians and 
other local boards. He did not think the 
Bill placed the security for the loans quite 
clearly as it ought to do. It was put 
alternatively upon the rates or the property. 
It should, in his opinion, be upon both the 
rates and the property; otherwise, if the 
rates fell through, the public might lose 
the foundation of its security for repay- 
ment. Another important point was, that 
the measure introduced the novel and 
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somewhat dangerous principle of lending 
money to private individuals for private 
improvements. He wished to know, there- 
fore, whether the local boards were to give 
the first security, and the private persons 
to whom the money was lent to give the 
second security. He thought that ought 
to be the case, because great caution was 
needed in this matter. If the capital of 
the nation was to be advanced for such 
works, every care ought to be taken to 
guard the nation against loss. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was quite true that the Bill 
contemplated, very wisely, as he thought, 
large grants of outdoor relief for the peo- 
ple of Lancashire. It would have been a 
great misfortune, in his opinion, not only 
to Lancashire, but to the country at large, 
if an emergency like the present, requiring 
to be met by a great deal of outdoor relief, 
had occurred at a time when the new Poor 
Law Act was passed—a time when the 
people had been demoralized by a vicious 
system, and when the application of a 
stringent corrective was necessary. Now, 
however, that the principles of that mea- 
sure had been well established, and were 
thoroughly understood in the country, re- 
laxations of those principles, under great 
pressure, which might before have been 
dangerous, might now very well be both 
wise and safe. With regard to the accounts 
connected with pecuniary transactions, the 
Government had two objects to keep in 
view—first, that any transactions of the 
kind proposed should be carried out in the 
most economical manner; and secondly, 
that all the information connected with 
them should at all times be at the command 
of Parliament. The Government did not 
propose to commence by contracting any 
loan whatever, for, like the Vote for forti- 
fications, proposed three years previously 
by his noble Friend, the whole charge 
would be thrown, in the first instance, upon 
the Consolidated Fund, and the loan would 
only be taken to replenish the Consolidated 
Fund when it had been too largely drawn 
upon by draughts for Lancashire. He was 
sure his hon. Friend (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) did not wish the Government to 
go into the market for money which they 
did not want, or until they had ascertained 
that the public balances would be insuffi- 
cient. Separate aceounts would be kept 
of the advances, and it would, therefore, 
be competent for any hon. Member of Par. 
liament to obtain all the information he 
thought fit, regarding the application and 
payment of the money. The hon. Baronet 
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thought there was one usurpation on the 
part of the Poor Law Board of the fune- 
tions of the Treasury. In point of fact, 
there was a combination of several autho- 
rities under the Bill. The Treasury had 
to satisfy itself of the general wisdom of 
the proposal, and the Poor Law* Board to 
regulate the details and method of its ap- 
plication. After the Treasury had given 
its assent, the most important portion of 
the financial duties would devolve upon the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners, and the 
House, he was sure, would continue in the 
hands of that body the duties which they 
had discharged with so much prudence and 
advantage for the last thirty or forty years. 
It would be satisfactory to the hon. Baro- 
net to know, that as far as the Government 
was concerned, the security was really 
upon rates and property. The local Boards 
were responsible to the Government for the 
entire amount, although, as between them 
and private individuals, there might be a 
different understanding. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, he did not 
think the discussion one of a very practical 
character ; but as it merely had the effect 
of deferring another discussion, initiated 
with a view of robbing the Irish Chureh, 
he was not disposed very strongly to object 
to it. The right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sideut of the Poor Law Board, he thought, 
had rather misrepresented the observations 
of his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Norfolk. His hon. Friend was sceptical, 
not about the ability of Lancashire to repay 
the loan, but about her willingness to do so. 
A few years ago large sums were advanced 
for the relief of Irish distress. No one 
doubted the ability of the Irish proprietors 
to repay those advances, but they preferred 
not to do so, and the House remitted the 
debt. If the House agreed to grant small 
loans, larger ones would be asked for ; and 
he feared that the precedent of the Irish loan 
would be remembered and acted on in Lan- 
eashire. [Colonel Witson Patren: No, 
no!] His hon. Friend said ‘* No, no!” Bor- 
rowers always said that, but he entertained 
a different opinion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked what was meant by over-trading. 
The answer to that question was exceed- 
ingly easy. The manufacturers had glut- 
ted the market by providing a far greater 
quantity of cotton goods than they could 
reasonably suppose would be sold ; and if 
the cessation of the cotton supply had not 
taken place, there must have been a crisis. 
The same results took place in agricultural 
operations when a greater amount was ex- 
pended on the production of crops than 
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the return which they could be expected to 
yield. 

Mr. SCULLY said, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite was mistaken in supposing there 
was any intention to ‘‘rob the Irish 
Church.”” The Irish Church had been 
robbed long ago, and it was only the 
English garrison in Ireland that was un- 
dergoing revision, The hon. Gentleman, 
not satisfied with that erroneous assertion, 
also had a fling at Irish distress. But if 
a loan of £1,200,000 or £1,500,000 had 
been proposed for Ireland, all sorts of lee- 
tures would have been delivered about 
Irish jobs. It was true that six millions 
were sent to Ireland, but that amount 
had been more than repaid. Ireland suf. 
fered to the extent of six times six millions 
by the repeal of the Corn Laws, and daring 
the famine years she had to pay fane 
prices for the Indian meal and breadstuff 
sent into that country. Their Lancashire 
Chancellor of the Exchequer talked a great 
deal about remitting the Consolidated An- 
nuities, but he had taken good care to 
repay himself fivefold by his handling of 
the income tax. He (Mr. Scully) had no 
objection to grant any assistance to Lan- 
eashire which might be required. He 
would rather give five times the amount 
which was asked for than throw away 
money on that great job at the West End 
which was being perpetrated in the interests 
of the aristocratic classes. But there was 
no check upon expenditure. Parliament 
had degenerated into a debating club on 
foreign affairs—and a miserable debating 
club into the bargain. It discussed every- 
thing, and did nothing. Why was nothing 
done for Ireland? Because there were 
no Irish representatives in the Government. 
There were Lancashire men in the Cabinet 
who felt and acknowledged the distress. 
But Ireland had a Chief Secretary who 
knew nothing of the country and cared 
less, who contradicted all the evidence of 
distress in it, ‘and who did his best to 
add insult to the misfortunes of Ireland. 
He, for one, had no wish to rob the Irish 
Chureh ; it was such a hideous scandal that 
it was the interest of Irish Roman Catholic 
Members to keep it. The Lancashire 
weavers were unfit for emigration; and if it 
were to be tried, it should be in Ireland. 
They were all agreed in that, except 
right hon. Gentlemen on the front row on 
that side of the House, and the sooner they 
were removed the better. 


Amendments made. 


Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 
SEIZURE OF BRITISH VESSELS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Resolutions reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Resolutions be now read a 
second time.”’ 

Mz. PEACOCKE said, he rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call attention to the 
stoppage of the trade between Great Bri- 
tain and Matamoras. Ile wished to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
repeated seizure of British vessels by 
American cruisers, and the decisions of 
the American Prize Courts upon those 
seizures. He hoped to be able to elicit 
from the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
rala definition of what British merchants 
said they had not been able to elicit from 
the Foreign Office—a definition of what 
the Government considered to be legal and 
lawful traffic. Free pratique, as he under- 
stood it, was when a vessel, without any 
relation to the nature of her cargo, was 
going from one neutral port to another 
neutral port, under a neutral flag, and 
bond fide shaping her course to the port to 
which she was destined. He believed that 


that was so clear and unquestioned a prin- 


tiple of international law that he should 
not have thought it necessary to call atten- 
tion to the subject, but for the extraordi- 
nary language used by the Foreign Minis- 
terin another place. Earl Russell on the 
26th of April last said— 

“It may be that complaints have been made in 
this country which are not without foundation ; 
it may be that United States officers have not 
observed these rules, but have gone beyond the 
directions that they have received ; it may be that 
they have seized vessels that were really going to 

oras or some neutral port without sufficient 
evidence that the cargo was of a contraband cha- 
racter.”” 
He (Mr. Peacocke) repeated that no neu- 
ttal vessels sailing from one neutral port to 
another were liable to be captured, what- 
ever the nature of their cargo might be. 
They were only liable to be captured if 
their papers were fictitious, and if the ucu- 
tral port described as the port of destina- 
tion was not the real one. If he under- 
stood the noble Earl, however, the position 
of the Government was that they could not 
enter into the particular case of each indi- 
vidulal vessel, but that each case must rest 
® its own merits, and be decided by the 
American Prize Courts. It was there- 
fore the duty of the House to see how the 

W was administered in those courts. He 
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confessed that he greatly distrusted these 
Prize Courts as they were at that time 
constituted ; and when he had stated the 
facts of one or two cases, the House would, 
he thought, consider that he had grounds 
for his distrust. He would first take the 
case of the Adela. The Adela belonged 
to a Liverpool firm. She was seized and 
taken before the Prize Court at Key West. 
The Judge asked both sides if they would 
appeal. They said they would. He then 
said, that though there was no case, he 
should send it to a higher tribunal, and so 
condemned the vessel, after having detained 
it nine months and opened the mail-bags 
and letters. He (Mr. Peacocke) had been 
informed that those facts had been verified 
before a public notary, and a copy of the 
statement sent to the Foreign Office. In 
the case of the Pearl all the ship’s papers 
were in order, and there was no ground of 
suspicion to justify the detention. The 
Federal officer who boarded the ship and 
inspected her papers declared to the cap- 
tain that the same were in due order, that 
he should hoist a signal for him to proceed, 
instead of which, after returning to the 
Tioga, a crew was sent on board which 
took possession and conveyed the Pearl 
to Key West, the captain and crew being 
kept under restraint for three weeks, and 
not permitted to communicate with the 
shore. They were then taken and sepa- 
rately examined before the Prize Commis- 
sioner, and the pilot, on his arrival at 
Nassau, stated that he was offered 600 
dollars if he would swear that he saw a 
Confederate flag on board the Pearl. The 
ease was brought before the Prize Court at 
Key West, when the Judge refused to 
adjudicate for want of sufficient evidence 
to condemn f1e vessel, and the mate and 
portion of the crew, at that time in Liver- 
pool, would affirm that he openly stated 
that there was no case against the vessel, 
though it would be better for the Federal 
Government to pay double the value for 
her, as she was so fine a vessol. The 
master and crew were all turned out of 
the vessel, and she was left at Key West 
without any one in charge to keep the ma- 
chinery from injury, which would suffer 
very material damage. Had the vessel 
arrived in Nassau in due course, she could 
have been sold for a large sum. The 
House might wonder why the Federal Go- 
vernment were so anxious to keep the 
The reason was because she was 
the swiftest vessel in the Clyde, and could 
make twenty knots an hour. The state- 
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ment made by Messrs. Johnson, her 
owners, in regard to the Pearl was borne 
out by the proceedings before the Prize 
Court itself. He would not trouble the 
House by reading the whole of the judg- 
ment, but he would call attention to one 
portion of it. The Judge said— 


“Tt does seem to me that the testimony as it 
stands, taking all the facts together, does raise a 
very strong presumption that the owner was send- 
ing out this vessel to Nassau with the settled pur- 

- pose that she should be employed in running be- 
tween that port and the ports of Charleston and 
Wilmington, in violation of the blockade. There 
is not a fact or a tittle of testimony in the case to 
rebut that presumption. But the vessel being 
captured when really going from one neutral port 
to another, I am unwilling to pass a decree of 
condemnation without giving to the claimant the 
time and all the facilities he may desire to pro- 
duce evidence to rebut the powerful presumptions 
against him. He has it in his power, if innocent, 
to clear up the whole matter by his own oath and 
by the oaths of others connected with the contem- 
plated business of this vessel. If she was going 
out to Nassau for an innocent and Jawful purpose, 
he can show it. He can state on oath and show 


what trade or business he intended she should be 
engaged in.” 

Now he (Mr. Peacocke) wished to ask 
whether it was not introducing a new prin- 
ciple that a vessel should be condemned 


upon what the Judge acknowledged to be 
not conclusive but only strong presumptive 
evidence, and that the defendant should 
be called upon to prove a negative, or run 
the risk of his vessel being condemned. 
He now came to the case of the Dolphin, 
and to the extraordinary law which was 
Jaid down by the Judge of the Prize Court 
in her ease. The Judge said— 

“Now, it is hardly creditable that this vessel 

was to end her voyage at Nassau. For what was 
she going, and how was she to be employed there ? 
It is not suggested that she was going there for 
sale. Was she to be employed in making short 
voyages suited to her capacity to and from block- 
aded ports, in like manner as so many or all the 
other steamers of about her size which have lately 
come out from England to Nassau have been em- 
ployed in making until captured? Except such 
voyages, it would be difficult to think of any trade 
she could engage in at Nassau or at any other 
port in the West Indies by which she could defray 
the expenses of running. What was to be done 
with the cargo ? 
He (Mr. Peacocke) wished to call the at- 
tention of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General to that question, and to ask whe- 
ther a vessel could be condemned on the 
destination and nature of its cargo— 

“It was to be delivered to Chambers and Karr. 
But what were they to do with it? Nassau 
furnishes no market for any such cargo as this. 
It is a small town ; the adjacent islands possess 
but a small population dependent on it for sup- 
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plies. Probably not three merchant steamers 
ever arrived at that port from any part of the 
world until after the present blockade was es. 
tablished, except the regular Government mail 
steamers. Was her cargo to be sold in Nassau, 
including the 920 rifles and the 2,240 swords? 
These are questions which it is not unreasonable 
that a Prize Court should ask, and expect some 
reasonable solution of, in a case like this,” 
Such were the principles upon which that 
vessel was condemned. There was no 
evidence that those vessels were going to 
run the blockade ; they might have been 
going to sell their contraband of war else- 
where—to Mexico, for instance, or to the 
South American States, where hostilities 
were being carried on. The Judge went 
on to say— 

“ But there was a third letter, which was not 
intended to be shown to the cruisers, dated four 
days later, and addressed to Messrs. Chambers 
and Karr. Its contents were probably unknown 
to the master ; for had he known the contents, it 
is quite likely it would not have fallen into the 
hands of the captors. It reads as follows :— 

* Per steamer Dolphin. 
* Liverpool, Feb. 10. 
* Messrs. Chambers and Karr, Nassau. 

‘Dear Sirs, —I addressed you on the 6th of 
February, for a certain reason. I now beg to 
cancel those instructions entirely, and, of course, 
my vessel is not to be sold to any one, I shall be 
sending you a power of attorney for certain pur- 
poses by next mail this week. I hope you wili be 
able to get some more goods on, instead of taking 
any off at good rates. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘W. J. Grazeproox. 

*P.S.—I send various letters to forward,’ 

So it appears that Mr. Grazebrook did not intend 
that his vessel should be sold at Nassau, nor that 
she should end her voyage there. She was to go 
from Nassau somewhere. More goods were to 
be put on instead of taking any off. The studied 
effort to conceal the ulterior destination, the 
swords and rifles found on board and denominated 
in the freight list ‘ hardware’ ”—just as if the 
United States herself did not always do some- 
thing of the kind—* the almost certain impossi- 
bility of employing a steamer of this class and 
size in any trade in this part of the world by 
which she could earn her expenses even, other 
than in the trade and business of violating the 
blockade, all point with unerring certainty to 
Charleston or Wilmington as the ulterior destina- 
tion of the vessel and cargo. Condemnation of 
the ship and cargo follow of course.” 

Well, the condemnation of the ship and 
the cargo followed. New, he would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman what evidence 
there was on the face of that judgment 
that that vessel was intended to run the 
blockade. She might have been intended 
for some other places where war was being 
carried on. The House would see, when 
law of that kind was administered by the 
Prize Courts of the United States, what 
distrust of those Courts must prevail im 
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the mercantile world. There could be no 
better touchstone of that feeling than the 
rates of insurance at Lloyd’s ; and when 
they found those rates raised from two 
to twenty guineas, he thought it showed 
the amount of confidence which the Prize 
Courts of the United States inspired, and 
also the degree of confidence inspired by 
the vigorous action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment in guarding the interests of the 
eommerce of this country. He had been 
assured by an eminent mercantile firm who 
had recently had to insure £10,000 on a 
steam vessel, that, in addition to the ordi- 
nary risk, they had to pay a further war 
risk of six guineas, although the ship was 
going to a neutral port and their goods 
were warranted British goods and not con- 
traband of war—to s2h a condition had 
the conduct of Her ajesty’s Government 
depressed the trade of this country. Un- 
der those circumstances, the House would 
not be surprised to learn that the trade of 
this country was being transferred to other 
Powers. They found from a letter ad- 
dressed by Earl Russell to Mr. Adams 
how much better Spanish and Danish 
vessels were treated by the United States 
Government than our own. Earl Russell, 
writing to Mr. Adams on the 19th of 
April 1862, says— 

“The course taken by the United States Go- 
vernment in the case of the Labuan is all the 
more to be regretted, since it appears from papers 
which have been communicated to Congress that 
in the case of two neutral vessels, the one a 
Spanish the other a Danish ship, which had been 
unjustifiably captured, the United States Govern- 
ment has not only released such vessels without 
sending them before a Prize Court, but has also 
consented to pay compensation to those interested 
therein.” 

Mr. Adams did not contradict that state- 
ment. Quite the contrary; he admitted 
it He says— 

“It comes presented to me in so many forms 
of evidence that I cannot avoid the painful con- 
Vietion that a systematic plan, founded on the 
intent to annul Her Majesty’s Proclamation by 
steady efforts to violate the blockade, through 
vessels either actually British or else sailing under 
British colours, has been in operation in this 
island for many months, and becomes more 
rather than less extensive with the progress of 
time. If, therefore, it happens that a Spanish or 
a Danish ship, when seized, is more readily re- 
leased than a British ship, the reason must be 
found not in any disposition to be more partial to 

nations, so much as in the fact that they 
have been incomparably less involved in the sus- 
rw of attempting illegitimate methods of 


If the case rested upon that admission of 
American Minister, it would be very 
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strong ; but he (Mr. Peacocke) would call 
attention to an Act of Congress passed in 
the year 1862-3, cap. 86, section 1— 

“ Be it enaeted, &c., That whenever any prize 
property shall be condemned in any district or 
circuit court, or shall at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings, be found by the court to be perishing, 
perishable, or liable to deteriorate or depreciate, 
or whenever the costs of keeping the same shall 
be disproportionate to its value . 7. 8 
shall be the duty of the Court to order a sale there- 
of, and no appeal shall operate to prevent the 
making or execution of such order.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL: That 
is the law in this country also. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that might be, 
but the Act he had quoted allowed the 
district Judges to decide in those cases ; 
and as in many of them the goods were 
contraband of war, and what the Ame- 
ricans stood most in need of, they hada 
direct interest in selling articles of that 
kind in such a place as Key West, where 
no possible competition could exist, at 
prices ruinous to the owners and most 
advantageous to themselves. There was 
but one way of proceeding in such cases, 
and that was by enforcing against the 
American Government very heavy damages. 
But he was surprised to find that Her 
Majesty’s Government had in limine ut- 
terly repudiated the doctrine of damages. 
In the case of the Magicienne, which even 
an American Prize Court could not con- 
demn, the owners claimed £500 damages 
for the seizure, which was pronounced by 
the Court of Key West to be illegal, and 
their total claim for seizure, loss of time, 
stores consumed, d&c., was £2,220. But, 
in a letter from the Foreign Office, signed 
by Mr. Hammond, the owners were in- 
formed that Earl Russell 
“ cannot instruct Lord Lyons to put forward, 
on your behalf, a claim for £500 as ‘damages for 
the seizure of the vessel;’ neither can his Lordship 
instruct Lord Lyons to claim on account of de- 
murrage (under which term would be included 
the wages of the men, their provisions, and the 
loss of interest to the owners) more than £161, 
with the addition of £65 for stores consumed by 
the prize crew, making in the whole £226.” 


The Foreign Office, therefore, distinctly re- 
pudiated the doctrine of damages. The 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) 
also the other evening stated that the 
British Government would not attempt to 
enforce damages against the United States. 
Having proved to the House that by reason 
of an Act of Congress the cargoes of vessels 
not yet adjudicated on were placed at the 
absolute mercy of the Judge of a local court, 
that the Government of the United States 
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had a direct interest in the sale of the car- 
goes at prices ruinous to the shipping mer- 
chants, that the only check for these 
proceedings was the enforcement of dam- 
ages against the Government of the United 
States, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment totally repudiated that doctrine of 
damages, he thought that he had shown 
enough to convince the House, the natural 
guardian of the interests of British mer- 
chants and of the honour of the English 
flag, that they ought to watch with a vigi- 
lant and jealous eye the acts of the Ame- 
rican Government. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, any Papers which Her 
Majesty’s Government may have received from 
the British Consul at Key West, or from elsewhere, 
touching the proceedings of American Prize 
Courts,”—(Mr. Peacocke, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that if the hon, Member had moved for 
papers connected with the case of any par- 
ticular ship, Her Majesty’s Government 
would willingly have considered how far 
such papers could without inconvenience 
be produced during pending communica- 
tions; but when a Motion in terms so 
general as that of the hon. Member was 
made, it would be quite impossible for the 
Government to accede to it without interfer- 
ing in the most inconvenient way with ex- 
isting negotiations. The hon. Gentleman 
commenced his observations by referring 
to a passage in one of Earl Russell’s 
speeches, in which the noble Lord spoke 
of a case of contraband as a case which 
might be a ground of seizure, though the 
ship was ostensibly bound to Matamoras, 
or a port of that description. The hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think, that accord- 
ing to the existing law of nations, there 
could be no sufficient ground for taking 
and adjudicating upon a ship having an 
apparent destination, according to its papers, 
to Matamoras. The hon. Gentleman seemed 


not to be entirely aware of the precise po- 
sition of the port of Matamoras, and it was 
essentially necessary, in order to under- 
stand the bearing of all these questions 
which they repeatedly heard about the 
trade of Matamoras, that they should know 


what the position of Matamoras was. It 

was a frontier town in Mexico, lying on 

one side of the river, on the other side of 

which was Texas. A ship putting into the 
Mr. Peacocke 
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river of Matamoras, and lying in the river 
roadstead, would, in consequence of the 
state of the tide and wind, be constantly 
obliged to lie on the Texan side. It was 
perfectly clear that the crew of such a 
ship, having the destination of Matamoras 
in its papers, would, if they had any in. 
structions to land their cargoes, whether 
consisting of arms or other descriptions of 
contraband articles, whenever opportunity 
occurred, on the Texan side of the river, 
have great facilities for obeying their or- 
ders. At the same time, when there was 
nothing in the ship’s papers to show that it 
was intended as a matter of course to land 
the goods on the Texan side of the river, 
it was perfectly impossible to say that the 
contraband on board the ship bound to the 
river Matamoras was not intended for the 
neutral side. The doctrine of law was, 
that if it was intended to land the cargo 
on the neutral side, and even if the cargo 
might afterwards by other means find its 
way to the Confederate States in the course 
of trade, that could be no ground for con- 
fiscating the veasel which originally brought 
it. That, however, was a doctrine ad- 
mitted most distinctly by the Prize Courts 
of the United States, in which the hon. 
Gentleman had so little confidence. They 
had had up to that time no proof of the 
bad faith of those Courts, while in one case 
the good faith of the Prize Courts of the 
United States was distinctly shown—the 
ease of the Will-o’-the- Wisp. That ship 
was lying in the port of Matamoras in the 
American waters. She was taken because 
it was found that munitions of war, pow- 
der and arms, were being discharged from 
the ship. They were, however, discharged 
into a lighter sent from the Mexican side, 
and the evident presumption consequently 
was that they were intended to be landed 
on the Mexican side. The captain pre- 
varicated grossly, and that circumstance, 
according to prize law, was sufficient to 
place the ship in great danger. Another 
thing was that the gunpowder was con- 
cealed, and that led to the suspicion that 
it was meant that the powder, after being 
landed at Matamoras, should find its way 
across the border. Nevertheless, the Prize 
Court acquitted the vessel and released her. 
It was perfectly true that the Prize Court 
did not give costs and damages, and that 
was one of the matters to which the hon. 
Gentleman objected. All he could say was, 
that as far as damages were concerned, 
there never was a case of that kind where 
the suspicion was so great in which costs 
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and damages had been given by the Eng- 
jish Courts ; and therefore, if the English 
Government were to insist on damages in 
such a case, they would be laying down a 
rule never acted upon by Lord Stowell 
under similar circumstances. Of course, it 
was very easy for persons on this side of 
the water to apply to the House of Com- 
mons without first carrying their case to 
that tribunal to which, by the law of na- 
tions, recourse should first be had. If a 
Prize Court gave a sentence not acquiesced 
in by the interested parties, the next course 
was to go to the Court of Appeal ; and after 
that the Government of the neutral country 
might consider whether there was apparent 
injustice in the sentence pronounced ; and 
in such case only was it consistent with the 
law of nations for the neutral Government 
to interfere. The Court of Appeal in 
America was the Supreme Court, which 
held a very high rank indeed, both for 
learning and impartiality, in the opinion 
of the world. He must remind the hon. 
Member, that among other inconveni- 
ences incident to a discussion like that in 
which they were engaged, there was the 
risk that he might, if the facts were within 
his knowledge, give utterance to state- 
ments prejudicial to cases under investi- 
gation, and with respect to which there 
existed the right of appeal. 

It was right that the House should know 


that the mode of procedure in Prize Courts | 


was the same in America as in this country, 
the American system being, in fact, bor- 
rowed from England. Not long after the 
Declaration of Independence the American 
authorities received from Lord Stowell a 
description of the practice pursued in the 
English Prize Courts, and that practice 
had been adhered to by the Americans 
ever since. It gave, in the first instance, 
great advantage to the ship, for the evi- 
dence, in the first place, must be obtained 
from the ship. The papers on board, and 
the statements of the officers and crew, 
were the only evidence on which the ship 
could be brought before a Prize Court ; 
and if there was not in the ship’s papers 
matter to raise a primd facie case against 
her, no collateral evidence would be re- 
ceived, and she would be acquitted. On 
the other hand, as a sort of counterpoise to 
the advantage he had just mentioned, the 
Usage prevailed, that if there were disco- 
vered on board the ship any circumstances 
of a grossly suspicious character, raising a 
strong presumption that there was some- 

g wrong, something disguised or irre- 
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gular, the Judge was entitled to ask further 
proof from the ship to negative that pre- 
sumption ; and, if it were not produced, to 
condemn it. And more than that, in some 
cases where the circumstances were very 
much against the character of the vessel, 
the Judge might even proceed to condemn 
without hearing further evidence. That 
was undoubtedly the practice of Lord 
Stowell throughout the war, and the Re- 
ports of proceedings in the Prize Courts 
abounded with proofs of it. Therefore, 
when the hon. Member said, that in those 
eases where the evidence must be derived 
from the ship or her crew it ought to be 
as direct and conclusive as was required in 
other ships, he submitted a proposition 
which, however plausible it might sound, 
was entirely opposed to the practice in the 
Prize Courts of this country. Evidence 
not direct and conclusive in the ordinary 
sense, had been accepted in this country 
during the last war, as sufficient to invert 
the onus probandi, and to throw on the 
ship the necessity of exonerating herself 
by evidence, at the penalty of being con- 
demned if such evidence was not forth- 
coming. Even when the ship, complying 
with that condition, did clear herself from 
the suspicious circumstances, yet it had 
been held that the very existence of those 
circumstances was enough to justify the . 
capture and detention of the ship, and to 
deprive her of any claim to costs and da- 
mages. 

He did not intend to enter into the 
question of this or that ship, because, as 
he said before, if he were to accept what 
the hon. Gentleman had said, he would be 
accepting an ex parte statement ; while, on 
the other hand, if he were to mention any- 
thing to the contrary, he would be preju- 
dicing the case of the owners before the 
legal tribunal. He would therefore make 
only a few general observations on some of 
the cases, without going into details. And 
first, as to the case of the Adela. That 
was, he believed, the only case in which a 
judgment had been given which was open 
to exception. All that they knew about 
the case was, that the Judge, in condemr- 
ing the ship, did not give his reasons for 
that decision. It had been said that the 
Judge had himself stated that there was no 
case against the ship, but that nevertheless 
he was determined to condemn her; and 
if that were established, it would be, of 
course, a very important circumstance. 
At present, however, it required confir- 
mation. It appeared, however, (and this 
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looked very like an arrangement between 
the parties,) that an order in that case was 
made by consent for the sale of the ship 
pending the appeal ; and that circumstance 
led him to doubt the correctness of the 
representations made to the hon. Gentle- 
man. It was, he owned, to be regretted 
that no reasons were given for the judg- 
ment. That was not a commendable prac- 
tice; but when they were dealing with in- 
ternational law, it was impossible to plead 
as a violation of that law that which, he 
was sorry to say, had happened in the 
Prize Courts of all nations from time to 
time. The cause of no reasons being given 
might be because the case was already so 
clear as not to require them, or because 
the Judge, knowing there was to be an ap- 
peal, was unwilling to assist it by any 
statement of the grounds of his decision. 
Until they had seen the evidence—and it 
was not yet before them—they could not 
say that there was no case. It might 
turn out that the judgment was perfectly 
justifiable. 

With regard to the Pearl, the Judge 
held that the testimony raised a strong 
presumption that the vessel was intended 
by the owners only to touch at Nassau 
and then go on to break the blockade at 
Charleston. Now, if the owners imagined 
that the mere fact of the vessel touching 
at Nassau, when on such an expedition, ex- 
onerated her, they were very much mis- 
Whether the Judge was right or 
wrong in his view of the evidence, he would 
not discuss. He had not the means of 
doing so, and, even if he had, he would 
not avail himself of them. The next case 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman was the 
Dolphin. On board of that ship was 
found a large quantity of arms, which were 
entered, not as such, but as “* hardware.”’ 
She was consigned to a firm at Nassau, 
but a letter was discovered on board which 
was deemed by the Prize Court to mean 
that the owners did not wish the cargo to 
be landed at Nassau ; that they would, in 
fact, prefer that something should be added 
to it rather than anything taken from it ; 
and it was supposed that the letter contained 
an indication of a destination which was not 
avowed. The court held that there was a 
fair and sufficient presumption that the 
destination was either to a blockaded port 
or to some other port of the Confederate 
States, for the purpose of introducing con- 
traband. With regard to that case, 
again, he would not go into the evidence. 
He would only say that the principles of 


The Solicitor General 
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the judgment were to be found in every 
volume of Lord Stowell’s decisions. If 
the view of the Judge were borne out by 
the evidence, it was impossible to say that 
the case of the Dolphin was not a case 
which must be left once and for all to the 
consideration of the Prize Courts of the 
United States. 

The hon. Gentleman also complained of 
the high rate of insurance on British ves- 
sels going to Nassau. Now, it was well 
known to everybody that there was a large 
contraband trade between this country and 
America by way of Nassau, and it was 
absurd to pretend to shut their eyes to it, 
There were many vessels which went there 
on legitimate trade, but then there were 
many which were engaged in illegitimate 
enterprises, and it was not at all surprising 
that the rate of insurance should be raised, 
He was rather astonished that any surprise 
should be expressed at the fact. The in- 
surers probably knew better than other 
people what was the destination of the 
vessels, and what cargoes they carried, 
If the ships were perfectly clear and inno- 
cent of anything that was liable to just 
condemnation, although it might happen 
now and then that one was taken for adju- 
dieation on improper grounds, yet as a 
general rule the terms of insurance would 
not be affected to the degree which had 
happened. The trade with Nassau and 
Matamoras had become what it was in con- 
sequence of the war. Although part of it 
was conducted on the safe side of the law, 
yet the fact that part of it was also con- 
ducted on the other side influenced the 
repute and risks of the whole trade. As 
the trade was almost entirely in the hands 
of their countrymen, it was not unnatural 
that British ships were not insured on such 
easy terms as those of other nations which 
were not engaged in the traffic. The Act 
of Congress as to the sale, without con- 
demnation, of a ship supposed to be liable 
to detention, to which reference had been 
made, was the same as the law of this 
country. It might, however, be some 
consolation to hon. Members to know that 
in one instanee, when the Government of 
the United States wished to possess itself of 
an uncondemned vessel for its own conve- 
nience, the Prize Courtinterfered, and would 
not allow it to be sold. The hon. Gentle- 
man had concluded with the extraordinary 
statement that Her Majesty’s Government 
repudiated the doctrine of damages. Her 
Majesty’s Government did no such thing. 
When owners had represented that their 
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ships had been seized without warrant, Her 
Majesty’s Government had invariably in- 
formed the Governmentof the United States, 
that if such should turn out to be the case, 
they would expect that full compensation 
jn the shape of damages would be made. 
But the hon. Member had mentioned two 
eases, in one of which damages only to a 
small amount—some £156—were obtain- 
ed, while in the other none were got at all. 
The reason was, because it would have been 
unwise and undignified for Her Majesty’s 
Government to insist diplomatically upon 
that which they knew they were not likely 
to get, and which they also knew they 
could not demand consistently with the 

tice of their own courts under similar 
circumstances. When a ship had been 
brought into court under circumstances of 
strong suspicion—by which he meant sus- 
picion excited by its own papers, or by the 
depositions of its own officers and crew— 
it had always been the practice of the 
courts of this country, in their discretion, to 
refuse both costs and damages. A case in 
which there was no disguise, no prevarica- 
tion, nothing to justify the seizure, would 
be a case in which exemplary damages 
ought to be given, or at least claimed by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but to de- 
mand damages where the captain prevari- 
eated as in one instance, or where articles 
of a contraband character were found on 
board as in another, would be to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government should insist 
upon other countries doing to them what 
they never did to other countries, and what 
they would not concede if demanded from 
them. The principle upon which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had acted was this— 
to endeavour strictly to apply against 
themselves and in favour of the United 
States those same principles of law which 
they applied against other nations and in 
favour of themselves in former times. The 
eode was certainly severe enough, but they 
ought not to relax it in their own favour 
as neutrals, its severity having arisen from 
the decisions of their own courts at a time of 
war in which they were engaged as princi- 
pals, especially as the United States had 
followed the law of England to the letter, 
and embodied it into their own. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he could 
not understand why the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had entered so largely into the 
case of Matamoras, because the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maldon had abstained from any 
mention of that port. Probably, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had a speech ready 
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on the subject of Matamoras, and did not 
care to address the House on two occa- 
sions. For his own part, he should not 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
into that matter, but should confine him- 
self to much more damaging cases against 
the American Government, and against 
the English Foreign Secretary, and the 
Law Officers who pleaded the cause of 
the American Government — namely, the 
cases of the Dolphin and the Pearl. Prize 
Courts, where the captor was at once plain- 
tiff and judge, had always been watched 
with wise and suspicious vigilance ; but 
the American Courts were not free from 
circumstances of suspicion attaching to 
them peculiarly. It might be that in old 
times Judges had sat on the American 
bench who enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion, but within the last two or three 
years the American tribunals had delivered 
their judgments under the pressure of fixed 
bayonets. The Supreme Court of Ame- 
rica, which the Solicitor General had 
praised so highly, two years ago was ap- 
plied to for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of the American Constitution ; 
but the Judges were unable to pronounce 
the judgment which their consciences 
would have prompted them to deliver, 
beeause the soldiers of President Lincoln 
appearing at their doors in arms so terri- 
fied them, that they perverted the law to 
suit the design of the Executive. What 
they had done against their fellow-coun- 
trymen he believed they were equally 
ready to do against foreigners. In the 
ease of Don Pacifico Lord Palmerston 
refused to wait for the decision of the 
Greek Courts, because, as then consti- 
tuted, justice could not be expected from 
them. The same principle must be ap- 
plied to the American Courts, which were 
notoriously acting under the pressure of 
military foree. It was to be remarked 
that the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral had flinched from the statement of in- 
ternational law, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maldon invited him. No person 
eould doubt that the Americans were tak- 
ing an unfair advantage of our indul- 
gence. In itself, the blockade was a thing 
which, considering the obligations of the 
Treaty of Paris, the world could never 
have expected to see again. About 40 
per cent of the vessels which tried to run 
the blockade succeeded in doing so, and 
yet the doctrine laid down by the Proto- 
col of Paris, which was assented to by the 
American Government, was that noblockade 
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was to be held good unless there was a force 
sufficient effectually to prevent access. 
The blockade was kept up mainly owing 
to the ingenious special pleading of the 
Solicitor General two years ago. But his 
chief complaint was that the American 
Prize Courts were not only unjust in the 
case of single ships, but they made two 
tremendous strides in their interpretation 
of international law. First, they laid it 
down that it was lawful for their cruisers 
to make prizes of the vessels of peaceful 
traders. The law laid down by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was no doubt 
correct, that a vessel which merely made 
an ostensible visit to a neutral port did 
not thereby put an end to the continuity 
of its voyage. But the American Courts 
said, that if a vessel left England and went 
to a neutral port, and if in that neutral 
port the vessel were sold, the cargo un- 
laden, and the crew paid off, and the vessel 
subsequently used for running the block- 
ade, or rather if these things were intended 
to be done—then they said their cruisers 
might seize the vessel and sell her. Some- 
thing very like that had been laid down in 
the fullowing passage in the decision in the 
cease of the Pearl :— 

“T think the law is, that if an owner sends his 
vessel to a neutral port with a settled intention to 
commence from such port a series of voyages to a 
blockaded port, he thereby commences to violate 
the blockade, and subjects his vessel to capture, 
notwithstanding he may also intend to unload the 
vessel at the neutral port, discharge the crew, 
and give all other external manifestations of an 
intention to end the voyage at such port.” 

That was a new doctrine in international 
law, and he defied the Solicitor Gene- 
ral to find a case from Lord Stowell 
to justify any such proceeding. The 
whole trade of England would be pre- 
judicially subjected to assumptions based 
on that principle. Nassau was as much 
part of the British Empire as London, 
and they might as well stop a ship coming 
from Calcutta to London as a vessel sail- 
ing from London to Nassau. The doctrine 
was not affected by the fact that Nassau 
was a port conveniently situated for run- 
ning the blockade, and they must prepare 
themselves for all the consequences to 
which the logical application of the prin- 
ciple would lead. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were guilty of a neglect of the in- 
terests of British merchants in not pro- 
testing against such a doctrine when it was 
authoritatively laid down in the American 
Courts. The other presumption was more 
monstrous still, It was that the Ameri- 
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cans had a right to confiscate a vessel 
because they believed that her cargo, when 
landed, sold, transferred, and re-shipped, 
would be carried into the Confederate 
States. Here was the argument of the 
judge. He asked, ‘‘ What was to be 
done with the cargo?” What on earth 
had the Judge to do with that? No doubt 
it was to be landed at Nassau, and re. 
shipped. The judge said ‘it was to be 
delivered to Messrs. Chambers & Karr,” 
and he continued, ** But what were they to 
do with it?’’ What right had the Judge 
of a Prize Court to inquire what consignees 
on British ground intended to do with the 
goods that might be delivered to them. 
‘** Nassau (he added) furnishes no market 
for any such cargo as this; it is a small 
town.”’ Surely that was no business 
of his. British merchants had a per- 
fect right to convey Armstrong guns 
or other munitions of war in any quan- 
tity into Nassau; and provided they 
were intended to be landed there, no Ame- 
rican cruiser had a right to stop them, 
Of course, if an attempt were made to 
break the blockade, the American cruisers 
might do their best to prevent it. The 
Judge proceeded— 


‘“‘The adjacent islands possess but a small popu- 
lation, dependent on it [Nassau] for supplies. Pro- 
bably not three merchant steamers ever arrived 
at that port from any part of the world, until 
after the present blockade was established, ex- 
cept the regular Government mail steamers. 
Was her cargo to be sold in Nassau, including 
the 920 rifles and the 2,240 swords ?” 


Now, he would ask—was Her Majesty's 
Government prepared to submit to that 
doctrine? It was not merely the loss 
of the Dolphin that was concerned. Of 
course, one sympathized with the mer- 
chant, and would be glad to save his 
property. But it was an enormous prin- 
ciple of international law that was laid 
down by that Court—the principle that 
such Courts might inquire what was to be 
done with the cargo, what market it was 
intended for after being taken to a British 
port, and that they might condemn the 
cargo because it might be subsequently 
used for an illegal purpose. In such mat- 
ters as that it was difficult to call the Go- 
vernment to-account, because it was not 
easy sufficiently to gain the attention of 
the House. But he felt that they hada 
right to protest against the nature of the 
defence which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had set up. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been telling them that he 
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had no information on the most important 
ints connected with the subject, and 
therefore he declined to answer. Why, 
it was the greatest condemnation of the 
Foreign Office that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not furnished with the ut- 
most information. The decisions of those 
Prize Courts were vital to British com- 
merce. Upon them the very existence of 
many of the mercantile houses depended. 
Everything which affected the rights of 
British merchants ought to be the subject 
of careful and unceasing vigilance on the 
of our Foreign Office. And yet the 
Foreign Office was so neglectful, that not 
only did it make no representations when 
illegal determinations were made by the 
American Prize Courts, but it did not even 
take any measures to ascertain what those 
determinations were. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman professed to be perfectly 
ignorant about those decisions, and, so far 
as the Foreign Office was concerned, he 
night remain ignorant of them till the day 
ofhis death. He did not take in the New 
York Herald, and there was no reason 
why he should. But if the Foreign Office 
did not take steps to know how these 
American Judges, acting under the ear of 
their own Executive, were dealing with 
British claims and British property, it 
seemed to him that it was neglecting one 
of its first functions for the protection of 
British interests. 

He could not help contrasting that re- 
missness towards the treatment given to 
British merchants on the other side of the 
Atlantic with certain recent proceedings of 
the Government at home. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was fresh from certain 
great efforts of legal acumen, in which it 
was to be regretted for his sake that he 
had been unsuccessful, but in which the 
object was to do the work and the bidding 
of Mr. Adams and to bring an English 
merchant under the pressure of the law. 
Well, as to that alone, they might com- 
plain in that House that it had been done, 
as seemed to have been the case, upon in- 
sufficient justification. Yet, if it had stood 
by itself, he should not have been prepared 
to mention it again. But there was a 

uliarity in the suit which the hon. and 

Gentleman was the instrument of 
bringing forward—namely, that the costs 
inflicted on the defendant must be enor- 
mous. The Crown paid no costs; and 
therefore, if it chose to appeal from Court 
to Court, it could absolutely crush a defend- 
ant, because the Government’s purse was 
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boundless, while the purse of a private 
individual was limited. Yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in carrying out the 
decrees of the American Minister, resolved 
not to be content with the decision which 
had been given against him, but—not, it 
was to be presumed, from his own disposi- 
tion, which they know to be amiable, but 
from the instructions of the Foreign Office— 
it was his intention to wear out the defend- 
ant by carrying him up to the Courts of Ap- 
peal, and so to try to gain by the boundless- 
ness of the Government’s purse what he 
was unable to gain by a fair interpretation of 
the law. There was a good deal of animus 
in that. But they had seen no such animus 
with respect to the Federal enlistments 
going on in the south of Ireland. He be- 
lieved that the emigration thence to New 
York had increased from 10,000 to 30,000, 
or 300 per cent, within a very limited 
period ; and yet there was no effort made 
by the ‘Government to apply against the 
Federal agents any of that legal machinery 
which it was so ready—nay, eager to put in 
force against the Confederates. But before 
he sat down he wished to call attention to 
a case of attempted partisanship which, if 
true, seemed to him far stronger than any 
other, and which he thought that even 
some Members of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would be unwilling to adopt as their 
own. He had seen the following paragraph 
in the leading journal, and he would like 
to know whether it had any foundation in 
fact :— 

“THREATENED DETENTION OF ANOTHER SHIP AT 
Liverroot.—lIntimation having been given that it 
is intended to export two of Blakeley’s large guns 
on board the steamship Gibraltar bound for Cal- 
lao, notice, we believe, has been served on the 
owners of the vessel by the Custom-house au- 
thorities at Liverpool to the effect, that if the guns 
are put on board, the ship will be detained on the 
suspicion that they are destined for a Southern 
Confederate American port. This proceeding is 
deemed extraordinary, as the guns, from their vast 
size, each weighing about twenty-one tons, and 
being capable of carrying 700 lb. shot, it is con- 
sidered perfectly clear that they cannot be used 
in the armament of ships. It is further deemed 
singular, from the fact that arms are shipped, and 
the ships cleared almost daily for Northern Federal 
State ports. It is alleged that the interference 
in the case of the Gibraltar and Captain Blake- 
ley’s guns has been made in consequence of the 
a  aenana of the United States Minister in 
London.” 


That statement had appeared in The 
Times, and no contradiction of it having 
been put forth, he assumed that there was 
some foundation for it. But, if so, it 
seemed to him to complete that case of 
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unblushing partisanship on the part of the 
Government under which British merchants 
were so deeply suffering. He had no doubt 
that the vast acumen and learning of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
always enable him to make a plausible case 
on behalf of the Federal Government, 
which he was instructed to serve and de- 
fend. But it was not to be supposed that 
the people of this country would long put 
up with such open and unblushing partisan- 
ship in favour of one particular side in a 
contest with regard to which Her Majesty’s 
Government had professed a strict and 
eareful neutrality. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I find myself in a 
rather novel position in appearing, even by 
implication, to be taking a side in opposi- 
tion to the interests of merchants and ship- 
owners, while the noble Lord who has just 
spoken appears as the advocate and cham- 
pion of those interests. With respect to 
commercial blockades extending over a 
coast of 2,500 miles, it is well known that 
I have no sort of sympathy with such a 
proceeding. I maintain that such a mode 
of warfare can be objected to on the ground 
of natural justice. I do not think that 
two nations ought to be allowed—and I 
have no hesitation in using that word—lI 
do not think a couple of belligerents should 
he allowed to carry on war by such a mode 
as will inflict upon innocent neutrals, 3,000 
or 4,000 miles distant, a greater injury— 
a greater injury in an economical sense— 
than they inflict upon each other. That is 
the case in the present war in America. 
There is greater injury and suffering in- 
flicted by this blockade on the manufac- 
turing towns of England, such as Rochdale, 
Oldham, Stockport, and others, than upon 
any townin the United States, apart from 
the loss of life and limb upon the battle- 
field. I speak not now of those sufferings 
with which what is termed military glory 
is associated, but of the misery of hundreds 
of thousands of innocent people deprived of 
the means of earning their daily bread by 
honest industry, by means of this war. 
But who are chiefly responsible for this 
system of warfare? Undoubtedly the pub- 
lic men of this country, and those who up- 
hold commercial blockades as a mode of 
warfare. I can appeal to a resolution, 
agreed to by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool within the last six months, adopt- 
ed on the Motion of Mr. James Spence, 
the well-known defender of the Confederate 
eause in England, which approves this 
mode of carrying on war. That reso- 
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lution was moved in a speech in which it 
was argued that it was for the interests of 
England that the principle of commereial 
blockades should be maintained. He ar. 
gued that such blockades were essential 
to our maritime superiority ; and to that 
view the Chamber of Commerce of Liver. 
pool has expressed its adhesion. Under 
those circumstances, I cannot say a word 
in opposition to the blockade now en. 
forced by the United States. It is only 
our own principle, carried out with dreadful 
severity against ourselves — the principle 
which we have cherished in the belief, 
that when we become belligerents, it 
would be of advantage to ourselves, 
The noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) has 
spoken of this blockade as being ineffee- 
tive, and in proof of that adduces facts, 
which are, however, a complete fallacy. He 
says that 40 per cent of the vessels which 
attempt to break it succeed; but he for. 
gets that the great ports of the Southern 
States are sealed up altogether. Take 
New Orleans ; there is no contraband trade 
going on there. [Lord Ropert Ceci: Be- 
cause the Northerners have got hold of it. } 
The North has got possession, and there- 
fore contraband trade cannot exist there. 
The noble Lord alluded to some small 
places and some small vessels which carry 
on a contraband trade. But does the noble 
Lord suppose, that if there were anything 
like an extensive trade with those Southern 
ports, we should have cotton at its present 
price ? I take it that the blockade is clearly 
effective as against the Southern States of 
America. The noble Lord has referred 
also to the right of searech—I think that 
neither he nor I can claim to be authorities 
in that matter; but the noble Lord has 
laid down a doctrine which, I believe, I can 
quote the highest authority to correct. He 
says that the American cruisers have no 
right to stop a vessel going from a port of 
this country to Nassau, no matter what its 
cargo may be, provided its ostensible desti- 
nation be to Nassau. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL: If I said that, 
I did not express myself correctly. What 
I meant to say was that a vessel going 
bond fide to Nassau could not be seized, 
whatever her cargo might be. 

Mr. COBDEN : The noble Lord used the 
word “‘ stopped,” and it is certainly of great 
importance in these discussions to be strictly 
accurate and definite in the terms which are 
used. Now, Lord Stowell, it is well known, 
has laid down the principle that the osten- 
sible destination of a vessel must be its real 
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destination. Well, supposing a vessel starts | for those vessels and merchandise a fair 
from Liverpool for Nassau, and that her | trial in the Prize Courts ; but the decision 
ship’s papers are regularly made out for} we must leave to those Courts, for they 
that destination. But suppose, too, that} are the only tribunals which international 
there are verbal instructions, or secret | law recognises as competent to decide in 
written instructions on board to the super-| those cases. The noble Lord has said a 
cargo or officer, that if a convenient oppor- | great deal against the character and admi- 
tunity should offer, the vessel, instead of | nistration of the Admiralty Courts of Ame- 
going to Nassau, should make for Charles- | rica. I do not think that upon that subject 
ton. Now, evidence of these intentions} his opinion coincides with the opinion of 
would be sufficient to ensure the legal con-| more competent judges. I could quote one 
demnation of that vessel in a Prize Court} given by Lord Lyndhurst in a debate in 
of the United States; but how can such | the House of Lords. [Lord Roser Ceo: 
evidence be got at if the vessel itself be not | How long since ?| Some five or six years 
liable to be stopped? Of course,such a} since. [Lord Ropert Cercm: Hear, 
state of things must produce great incon-|hear!] Yes; but the noble Lord must 
venience and loss, and it is of that incon-| know that opinions and decisions given 
venience and loss that the noble Lord is| many years ago are what guide the tribu- 
now making a grievance. But has the; nals now. Well, in that debate on mari- 
noble Lord taken the trouble to go to| time law to which I have referred Lord 
the Board of Trade to ascertain what| Lyndhurst quoted American authorities 
were our exports just now, to the West} much more frequently than English autho- 
India Islands and the Mexican ports, of|rities. For instance, the noble Lord will 
goods notoriously destined for the Sou-| find that so good an authority as Lord 
thern States? Has the noble Lord taken | Lyndhurst quoted Kent and Story more 
the trouble to examine into the extent and | frequently than even Lord Stowell. Such 
character of our trade with the ports in| being the case, what right has the noble 
that part of the world? Why, every one Lord to assume that justice will be admi- 
knows perfectly well that there is a large | nistered in the American Courts with less 
contraband trade now carried on, and it| impartiality than in our own. The noble 
does not become us to utter such complaints | and learned Lord talks of the Supreme 
as those made by the noble Lord. I think | Court at Washington having given a de- 
Ihave a right to say this without being | cision under duress—with soldiers at the 
suspected of indifference to the interests of | doors. I ask the noble Lord for his proofs 
our commerce, for my whole life, I may | of that—I will not accept the noble Lord’s 
say, has been devoted to the task of free- | allegation without his proofs. I follow the 
ing commerce from restrictions and extend- | course of events in America with as close 
ing its operations. But I know that the ‘an interest as’ the noble Lord, and I have 
contraband trade to the South is all from | not seen any proofs of what he has stated. 
England, that it iscarried, not only largely,|1 have not read of such a case as the 


but exclusively from England ; and when we Supreme Court at Washington being sur- 
all know this,is it not something like affeeta-| rounded by soldiers while deliberating 
tion to come down to this House and utter| upon judgment. Then, the noble Lord 
complaints as if we were innocent parties ? | has alluded to the judgment in the case 
It is not merely affectation. I call it very; of the Alewandra. I am not going to 
wreasonable on our part to pretend that|/say a word about the law, or as to 
there are any great grounds of grievance | whether the learned Judge who tried 
to our merchants engaged in this trade. I} the case is right in his interpretation 
do not say/that capitalists may not carry|of the Foreign Enlistment Act ; — but 
on this contraband trade; but they must this I venture to tell the noble Lord, 
carry it on| at their own risk, of course. | and I tell him as a better friend to the 
The Queen, in her Proclamation, warns her | commercial interests of this country than 
subjeets fram engaging in it, and tells them, | he is—if he will allow me to say so—I 
that if they) do, they will incur the penalties | Venture to tell the noble Lord, that if the 
of internatignal law. All this inconvenience | judgment in the Court of Exchequer be 
follows as a matter of course, because Eng- confirmed by the Judges, and the House of 
lish subjects will engage in this trade; and | Lords—if the law there laid down be 
it does not become us to stand up in this | established as our municipal law—it will 
House and talk as if we were an aggrieved prove far more injurious to the interests 
nation in the matter. Of course, I claim of our commeree than to those of all the 
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other commercial nations of the world. 
The House, I believe, will soon have proof 
that some of the most extensive and intel- 
ligent shipowners of Liverpool are awaken- 
ing to a sense of the danger such a law, 
if it be decided to be law, would prove to 
the commercial interests of this country. 
It comes to this—that a neutral Power 
may build ships of war for a belligerent, 
provided only that the ship and its arma- 
ment be kept apart until they get to a 
distance of three miles from the shore. 
These ships, having then received their 
armament, may take the sea as armed 
ships of war, and carry on operations of 
war against a Power with which the neu- 
tral country is at peace; and the other 
belligerent will have no cause of complaint 
against the shipbuilder, or the country in 
which the ship is built. The law, as laid 
down by the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
amounts to this:—That if this country 
were at war, say with Brazil—or with Ire- 
land, if she were acknowledged as a belli- 
gerent—and I claim the attention of the 
Ilouse to this matter, for it is one of vast 
importance—a shipbuilder at Boston or some 
other port of the United States may build 
a vessel of war, tow her out to sea, and to 
the same tug-boat that draws her out to 
sea may have attached another vessel full 
of arms and munitions of war; and pro- 
vided only that the vessel is not armed in 
port, but at a distance beyond three miles 
from the shore, then that is a vessel which 
ean be sent to cruise against you, you 
being at war with Brazil ; and you have no 
ground of complaint against the shipbuilders 
at New York or Boston. Now, will any 
lawyer tell me I have exaggerated the 
scope of that decision of Chief Baron 
Pollock? I have under-stated it. If 
this principle be acceded to and acted 
upon, you invite America to come and 
blockade your coasts, to wait four miles 
out at sea, until these vessels which you 
are equipping get beyond the three miles, 
and then pounce upon them. What is it 
but inviting that state of anarchy which 
existed in the Middle Ages, when every 
war became a universal war—when a 
war between two countries became a 
battle royal for all the nations of Europe. 
But I had thought that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act was intended to put an 
end to that state of things, and to prevent 
the citizens of a neutral Power committing 
the Government by those acts of hostility, 
and thereby drawing neutral Powers into 
war, But if you allow this recent decision 
Mr. Cobden 
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to be good, then you may rest assured that 
you will lose all safeguards for the future ; 
and this will be a most serious thing for 
England, for there is no country in the 
world that is to one-fourth degree so vulne. 
rable in that kind of warfare as ourselves, 
The noble Lord has touched upon another 
point, which I am obliged to correct. J 
admit that this was a divergence into 9 
subject which has nothing to do with the 
one before the House, but the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford has been s0 
illogical as to go into it, and it would not 
be right to allow the noble Lord’s state. 
ments to go unanswered. The noble Lord 
has stated that we are not impartial ; that 
we are not dealing in the same manner 
towards the Federals as towards the Con- 
federates ; that we allow the Federals to 
enlist recruits in Ireland. I again ask the 
noble Lord for his proofs. I believe that 
& more gross misrepresentation—uncon- 
siously so I, of course, mean, for I do not 
accuse the noble Lord of intentional mis- 
representation—a more ignorant misrepre- 
sentation—I must say ignorant—has never 
been made. The noble Lord shakes his 
head ; but I must say that a more ignorant 
representation has never been made; be- 
cause if the noble Lord will read the blue- 
book, he will see that Earl Russell, having 
most injudiciously made this charge of re- 
cruiting in Ireland against the United 
States Government, Mr. Adams challenged 
him to prove it, and the noble Earl was 
obliged to admit that he had no proofs, 
I thought the accusation was most indis- 
ereetly made by Earl Russell. What 
proof has the noble Lord? He may find 
some stray newspaper paragraph. | Lord 
Rosert Ceci.: I have no spies in my 
service.| But the noble Lord spoke of 
emigration going on from Ireland —of 
30,000 emigrants from that country. 
Why, have we not had in the House, with- 
in the last few days, a discussion which is 
quite sufficient to account for that great 
emigration from Ireland. Has it not been 
admitted, by the highest authority in this 
House, that emigration is desirable? Iv 
is necessary these people should go away 
from Ireland, because there is not sufli- 
cient employment for the people there. 
Probably it is unknown to the noble Lord 
that there is, at the present moment, an 
especial reason why there should be an 
emigration from Europe to the United 
States. It may not be extensively known, 
but it is probably better knowa in Ireland 
than it is in this House—that one of the 
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t reasons of this exodus to America is, 
at within the last twelve months a law 
has been passed in America of a most im- 
portant character—a law that had been in 
agitation for ten years, and had been 
always resisted by the South. It was an 
act of legislation that was vetoed by Mr. 
Buchanan, the last President, It is an 
Act called the Homestead Law, which gives 
160 acres of land to every head of a family 
who emigrates to America, for the mere 
of the surveying, which is 3d. an 
acre; so that every head of a family gets 
160 acres of land for 40s. The Americans 
tell us they have, in different latitudes, a 
thousand million acres of cultivable land, 
which would support the population of Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom ; 
and as they offer 160 acres to every head of 
afamily for 40s., is it to be wondered at that 
there isa great impetus given to emigration 
from Ireland? And as the United States 
Government has a thousand millions of 
acres of uncultivated land, not Ireland only, 
but all England, France, and Germany 
might be entered into it. That is one of 
the great reasons. I challenge the noble 
Lord to give his proofs that the hand of 
the American recruiting sergeant is at all 
engaged in this matter. I contradict the 
assertion, and I do so not merely on Mr. 
Adams’s statement, but virtually on Earl 
Russell’s admission. Mr. Adams chal- 
lenged that noble Lord to the proof, and he 
was in the same position as the noble Lord 
opposite is in now—he had no proof at all. 
Isay these vague, declamatory statements 
and aspersions ought not to be repeated in 
this House. I beg pardon for having wan- 
dered from the question before the House, 
which I should not have done, had not the 
noble Lord been so illogical in his obser- 
vations as to lead us away from the real 
westion. With regard to the question of 
e Prize Courts, I leave that in the hands 
of the Law Officers of the Crown. The 
House has heard what the Solicitor Ge- 
neral has said on the point, and I am satis- 
fied to have the law expounded by that 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he regretted very much the continual dis- 
cussions upon the questions raised on the 
capture of British vessels by American 
cruisers. He regretted them because the 
result was this—that English Ministers, 
and English Law Officers, were present- 
ed to the House in the very unenviable 
position of defending every step taken by 
the American Government, and of doing 
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everything they could, by speeches in that 
House and in other places, to injure the 
cause of British merchants, and ignore the 
rights which those merchants possessed. 
Those discussions placed the hon. Member 
for Rochdale in an equally curious and, as 
he ventured to think, unfortunate position. 
That hon. Gentleman had always declared 
himself the advocate of every proposition 
for the amendment of international and 
maritime law that was in favour of the mer- 
chant class; but on these occasions he 
felt himself obliged to run counter to the 
feelings of that class, and to ignore the 
grievances of which it complained. The 
hon. Gentleman had always avowed him- 
self anxious to see belligerent rights re- 
strained, modified, and controlled, but 
now he was obliged to come down to that 
House to defend the conduct of the Ame- 
rican Government and of their own Govern- 
ment in upholding principles which, if 
carried out, must do much to fetter the 
commerce of this country. If men engaged 
in speculations, and endeavoured to break 
a blockade, they did so at their own risk, 
and deserved no sympathy. The com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for Maldon was 
not that contraband and illegitimate trade 
was repressed, but that legitimate and fair 
trade was repressed by acts of American 
cruisers for which he held there was no 
justification whatever. He must point out 
that the hon. Member for Rochdale was 
met at once by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Foreign Office with a direct 
denial of the doctrine which he had laid 
down. The position of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale was, that we were engaged 
in trade with Matamoras and Nassau, that 
it was notorious to the world this trade had 
increased to an enormous degree, and that 
goods conveyed to those places were in 
reality sent there to be conveyed thence to 
the Confederate States. He believed that 
the hon. Gentleman had said that was a 
disreputable trade. [Mr. Coppen: I said 
it was not a reputable one, as it is in viola- 
tion of the Queen’s Proclamation.] The 
hon. Gentleman had argued that this trade 
was in violation of the Queen’s proclama- 
tion, and that the merchants engaged in it 
must put up with the inconveniences re- 
sulting from their being engaged in what 
he believed he (Mr. Cobden) had called a 
‘‘ contraband trade ;’’ but what did Earl 
Russell say on the same subject in a recent 
despatch written to Lord Lyons? It was 
to be wished that that despatch, which had 
only reached the hands of hon. Members 
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that morning, had been written long ago. 
Earl Russell said— 

“It is an impression widely spread and deeply 
felt that it is the intention of the American Govern- 
ment, by captures without cause, by delays of ad- 
judication, by wanton imprisonment of the master 
and part of the crew of captured vessels, to put a 
stop to the British trade to Matamoras altogether. 
The trade to Matamoras is, however, a perfectly 
legitimate trade. It is carried on from New York, 
as it is from London and Liverpool. To pretend 
that some goods carried to Matamoras may be 
afterwards transported across the frontier to Texas 
does not vitiate the legitimate character of that 
trade. Nor is it possible to say beforehand that 
certain goods will be consumed in Mexico, and 
certain other goods will be carried into the so- 
called Confederate States.” 

He believed the hon. and learned Solicitor- 
General approved that statement. [The 
Sortcrror-GeneraL: Hear, hear!] The 
Solicitor-General cheered, but the state- 
ment which he approved was in direct oppo- 
sition to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale. The doctrines laid down by the 
Solicitor General were in the main singu- 
larly clear and correct; but, at the same 
time, he took good care not to apply them 
to the cases before him. He justified the 
proceedings of the American Courts with 
respect to the Dolphin, by saying that evi- 
dence less than conclusive was often admit- 
ted by Lord Stowell. That might be per- 
fectly true, but the ground of complaint 
here was that the Prize Courts of the 
United States had proceeded to condemn 
both the vessel and the cargo upon the 
purest presumption—a presumption so thin 
and naked that to any unprejudiced mind 
—he would almost say to any one who 
was not the Judge of an American Prize 
Court—it would amount to no presump- 
tion at all. For what was that presump- 
tion. A vessel was consigned to a neutral 
port, with regular papers, and nothing on 
board except a single letter which would 
lead to the suspicion that she was going to 
run the blockade. [The Soricrror Gene- 
RAL: There were arms.] That did not 
alter the question in the slightest degree. 
If her destination was Nassau or Mata- 
moras, she had a right to have munitions of 
war on board, and they might be called 
** hardware,” taking the word from the 
Northern vocabulary ; for of the munitions 
of war shipped at Liverpool for New York 
probably not more than a fiftieth part was 
not shipped under this description. The 
sole piece of evidence on which sentence of 
condemnation was pronounced consisted of 
a letter in which the owner told the master 
that he was not to land the goods at Nassau, 
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and that, instead of diminishing the 

additional cargo was to be added toit. But 
was there no port of destination after touch- 
ing at Nassau except Charleston or Wil- 
mington ? The vessel might have been 
going to the Havannah, to Vera Cruz, to 
Matamoras, to some of the ports of Vene- 
zuela, or even to New York. Grant that less 
than conclusive evidence might be admitted 
in the English Courts, that doctrine was not 
applicable in the case of the Dolphin, be- 
cause that had been admitted as a presump. 
tion which in no other Court in the world 
would be held by any reasonable man to 
raise a presumption at all. Again, in the 
ease of the Pearl, the ship and cargo were 
condemned solely because the cargo was 
such as was not likely to be consumed in 
Nassau. Well, nobody ever supposed it 
was, and there could be no doubt that it 
was consigned to Nassau with a view to run 
the blockade from that port. A swift 
vessel drawing little water was likely to 
run the blockade with success. But to 
condemn ship and cargo on such a ground 
was contrary to those principles of inter- 
national law which had been laid down by 
Lord Stowell, by Chancellor Kent, and 
others ; and what he complained of was 
that Her Majesty’s Government were al- 
lowing doctrines to be introduced by these 
decisions by which in the long run England 
and her commerce would be the first to 
suffer. Why did not the Government at 
once remonstrate and call for explanation, 
or say, ‘If this be your new doctrine of 
international law, we give you fair notice 
that England will not submit to it ?’’ Mr. 
Seward had communicated to the Govern- 
ment a letter addressed by him to the 
Secretary of the United States navy, 
and Earl Russell had referred to it as a 
document reflecting great credit on Mr. 
Seward, and justifying great confidence in 
the course taken by the American Govern- 
ment. But what was the doctrine set forth 
in that letter? Mr. Seward said that ves- 
sels were not to be captured unless their 
eargoes had adirect or indirect destination to 
Southern ports. Surely Earl Russell ought 
immediately to have said, ‘* Here is some- 
thing novel—something which international 
law does not ratify, and I will call on Mr. 
Seward to explain what he means by in- 
direct destination to Confederate ports.” 
By practice they knew well enough what 
was meant—namely, that vessela were to 
be captured not where there was an inten- 
tion to break the blockade, but to land the 
goods at Nassau and Matamoras for the 
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se of being sent across the frontier by 
vessels of light draft. Such a statement 
ht to have challenged the attention of 
the British Government, but it did not ; 
and the result was that at that moment 
British commerce was suffering, and British 
merchants were put to the greatest incon- 
yenience and loss. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General said he did not wonder 
that the rate of insurance had risen ; and, 
in point of fact, the insurance between 
Liverpool and Nassau was six or seven 
jneas per cent, even on such goods as 
Jeather and cloth ; but if, as Earl Russell 
declared, that was a legitimate trade, and 
the American cruisers had no right to stop 
it, the rate of insurance ought not to rise. 
The fact was, that the American Govern- 
ment knew the English Government were 
not likely to find fault with any of their 
dings, and they were determined, at 
all hazards, to put down the trade between 
Liverpool and Nassau and Matamoras, al- 
though Earl Russell had characterized it as 
legitimate and honest. Another despatch 
from Mr. Seward, in answer to Earl Russell, 
published that morning, threw considerable 
light on the question. He said— 
“Tt is only very recently that this especially en- 
Matamoras trade has come to our notice. 
Suddenly and quickly as palaces, cities, states, or 
empires rise in the tales of the Arabian Nights 
uader the waving of a wand or the utterance of a 
spell, that trade rose from a petty barter to a 
commerce that engaged the mercantile activity of 
Liverpool and London. Simultaneously, roads 
across the interior of Texas were covered with 
caravans, the cotton of disloyal citizens in the in- 
surrectionary region became all at once the pro- 
perty of the treasonable conspiracy against the 
Union, and was hypothecated by its agents for a 
foreign loan to satisfy obligations contracted by 
them in the fitting-out and equipping and clearing 
from British ports of steam naval expeditions to 
destroy the commerce of the United States. The 
Peterhoff was about the first discovered of the 
vessels engaged in this expanded trade.” 


That was the real secret of what was 
going on. The American Government 
knew perfectly well that the trade described 
by Earl Russell as legitimate and fair was 
becoming of great importance to the Con- 
federate States, and therefore they said— 
“We don’t care in the least for English in- 
terests; we don’t care for remonstrance ; we 
will put down the trade with a high band, 
and run the risk of all consequences.’” Earl 
Russell, speaking in another placa, stated 
the other night, that as long as he was at 
the Foreign Office, no British subject should 
ever, in any part of the world, be insecure 
tither as to person or property. The sen- 
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timent was one which did him honour ; but 
the noble Earl would deserve still greater 
honour if he made that principle of general, 
impartial, universal application. He could 
not understand the noble Earl using such 
language with regard to men shipwrecked 
in Brazil and yet permitting the property 
of British subjects to be seized and confis- 
cated, while the crew and passengers on 
board the Peterhoff were taken to New 
York, and for three weeks were not al- 
lowed to write or communicate with a 
single friend ashore, or even with the re- 
presentative of their country. If the noble 
Earl had determined, that so long as he 
held the seals of the Foreign Office, no 
British subject should suffer unjustly in 
person or in property, it was an honour- 
able sentiment; but he felt bound to 
condemn a course of policy which in all 
these events had exposed British subjects 
not only to loss of property, but also to 
indignities such as he had mentioned 
in the case of the crew of the Peterhoff’. 
One word more, and he should have 
done. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government last year, when his atten- 
tion was called to cases similar to those 
now under discussion, used one pecu- 
liar argument which the hon. Member for 
Rochdale would do well to consider. The 
noble Lord deprecated discussion upon 
these subjects, because, he said, no Power 
in the world was more interested than 
England in extending rather than con- 
tracting belligerent rights. But he (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) could not admit that argument 
to be sound or just. He believed that 
England ought to stand by the acknow- 
ledged principles of international law ; but 
he did not believe that it was the interest 
of this great commercial country to have 
those principles extended one whit beyond 
what the absolute necessities of the case re- 
quired as laid down according to the necessi- 
ties of the case during former wars ; and he 
was sure, that if they permitted those prin- 
ciples to be adopted as against themselves 
by the United States or by anyother Power, 
the moment they, in their turn, attempted 
to enforce them when they became a bel- 
ligerent, they would find the other Powers 
leagued together to prevent them—regarded 
as they were by all the world with jealousy 
and distrust — from applying those prin- 
ciples, and the result would be that they 
would have exposed their fellow-citizens to 
losses and indignities without obtaining the 
object which they had in view in the exten- 
sion of belligerent rights. 
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Question ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he was far from 
being satisfied with the answer that had 
been given by his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State respecting the answer 
to the notes recently sent to St. Peters- 
burg. The hon. Gentleman had stated, no 
doubt quite accurately, that the Government 
was not aware that any answer had been 
received, and that no such answer had 
been communicated to his Department. It 
was, however, generally believed that an 
answer was received in London on Satur- 
day, and it was considered remarkable that 
the Government should have allowed forty- 
eight hours to elapse without having as- 
certained whether any such answer had 
arrived at the Russian Embassy. As the 
close of the Session was approaching, he 
wished to point out to the House the 
danger they were in of finding themselves 
in a similar position to that in which they 
were placed in the same month ten years 
ago. In June 1863 they found them- 
selves in the same relations towards Russia 
as in June 1853, with this difference— 
that then they were negotiating in favour 
of Turkey, and now they were negotiating 
in favour of Poland. But the negotiating 
Powers were the same. Russia, on the 
one hand, France and England on the 
other, and Austria playing her own game 
between them. Austria played her game 
successfully in 1853, when she managed to 
protract negotiations through the Parliamen- 
tary Session, which closed before the House 
could have the discussion for which his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs then so vehemently pressed, 
and for which the Government was in vain 
asked to fix a day. The Queen, in pro- 
roguing Parliament, was advised to say 
that there were the best prospects of the 
maintenance of peace, and when Parlia- 
ment met again it found there was a state 
of war. What had been the course 
now? The negotiations had been pro- 
longed throughout the whole of the Ses- 
sion by the instrumentality of Austria. 
The Russian answer to the notes of the 
three Powers was received in May, and 
it was seven weeks before the replies of 
England and France were sent off, because 
it appeared from the public papers that 
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they had to wait six or seven weeks for 
the reply of Austria, and even after that 
the friends of Austria in this coun 

managed to obtain a further postponement 
of discussion. But the analogy between 
the two periods was not yet complete, 
Every one remembered the Vienna note, 
and the famous four points, which were 
accepted by Russia and rejected by Tur- 
key, because the latter discovered in them 
a trap, which France and England also 
perceived when pointed out by Turkey, 
But Russia, having accepted the four 
points, insisted that the Powers should 
enforce their acceptance upon the Porte, 
and then it turned out that Russia had 
accepted these points upon a construction 
of her own—one different to that adopted 
by France and England; and it also turned 
out that Austria, who was professedly acting 
with the Western Powers, had all the timea 
secret understanding with Russia. At the 
present time, Austria proposed, not four, but 
six points ; and it was generally believed 
and stated in journals of high authority 
abroad, that while professedly acting with 
France and England, Austria had separate 
communications with Russia. It was also 
said that Russia was about to accept the 
six points, and, if so, she would only accept 
them again in a dishonest sense ; but if 
she did accept them, she would call upon 
England and France to enforce their ac- 
ceptance upon the Poles. The move would 
be a dexterous and safe one for Russia, but 
it would be an embarrassing one for Eng- 
land. We should be placed in a twofold 
difficulty—first, of assuring the assent of 
the Poles to those conditions; and next, 
of guaranteeing the faithful observance of 
them by Russia. Ile did not believe that 
Parliament would sanction such obliga- 
tions ; but the present situation confirmed 
the truth of what he had often maintained, 
that Parliamentary discussion should pre- 
cede, and not follow, negotiation ; and if 
that rule had been acted on, the Ministry 
would have been saved from rushing head- 
long into a quagmire by following an Aus- 
trian will-o’-the-wisp. They might be placed 
in a discreditable and embarrassing position, 
and it was necessary Parliament should 
have time to discuss the matter and tv 
extricate themselves. He believed that a 
peaceful and safe extrication was possible 
if they acted with promptness and deter- 
mination, and insisted that no more time 
should be lost in waiting for papers or the 
printing of documents. They had papers 
enough if they were earnest and deter- 
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mined to do their duty; and therefore, 
with the warning of 1853 before them, he 

d they would not allow the Session to 
close without having had a full and satis- 
factory discussion ; and they should also 
insist that not a day should be lost before 
the answer of Russia to the notes should 
be communicated to the House, which 
should set its face against any further en- 
deavours of postponement, that cannot be 
otherwise than degrading to Parliament and 
damaging to the interests of the country. 
Ieonelusion, he wished to give notice that 
he would ask the Under Secretary, on the 
following day, to state distinctly whether 
the Government had ascertained whether 
any answer had arrived in London to the 
notes of the three Powers communicating 
the six points to Russia. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said. he 
wished to take that opportunity of making 
a few remarks upon the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. It was quite unnecessary for him on 
that occasion to go at any length into the 
evidence taken before the Diplomatic Com- 
mittee which sat two years ago, or before 
the Consular Committee which sat in 1858; 
but he should like to know from the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether it 
was the intention of the Government to act 
on the Reports of those Committees. It 
seemed strangely inconsistent with the wel- 
fare of the service, that when Reports were 
made expressing the strongest opinions 
with regard to important points in relation 
to that service, these Reports were not at- 
tended to. He wished to direct the special 
attention of the House to paragraphs 6 and 
Tof the Report of the Select Committee 
o the Diplomatic Service, which were in 
these words — 


“That whenever it is practicable and fit a resi- 
dence for a term of years should be secured for 
the British embassy or mission, the rent and re- 
pairs to be defrayed at the public expense. ‘That 
the attention of the Sccretary of State be directed 
to the salaries and allowances of the larger mis- 
tions, with the view of considering whether they 
are adequate to meet the greatly increased ex- 
penditure of living at the principal European 
capitals.” 


Such was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee — that the ambassadors and 
ministers occupying the highest diplomatic 
posts were not sufficiently paid, and that it 
was impossible for noblemen and gentle- 
men to occupy such situations and fill them 
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adequately without drawing on their own 
resources. The fact was also admitted by 
several members of diplomatic experience, 
and he must say it was most injurious to 
the public service that such a state of 
things should go on from year to year. 
Who were the witnesses examined before 
the Committee? Lord Stratford de Red- 
eliffe, Mr. Elliot, Lord Wodehouse, Sir J. 
Crampton, and Mr. Hammond. Mr. Ham- 
mond stated that the expense of living in 
many of the European capitals had in- 
ereased from 50 to 100 per cent, and that 
the members of the diplomatic service con- 
sequently had great difficulty in making 
their official monies cover their expenses. 
Sir A. Buchanan while at Madrid lost 
nearly £1,000 a year by his appointment. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in giving evidence some short time 
ago before a Committee, stated that it was 
impossible that an Ambassador could live 
properly in Paris under £15,000 a year. 
At St. Petersburg the salary was £8,000, 
and Lord Wodehouse, speaking from per- 
sonal experience, said it was impossible to 
live there for £10,000. At Berlin £6,000 
was allowed, and it was impossible for an 
Ambassador upon an allowance inferior to 
that given by other countries to maintain 
the same appearance. It was a strange 
circumstance, in connection with the diplo- 
matic service, that it was the only service 
of which the cost was diminishing while 
the circle of its operations was extending. 
In 1825 the annual amount voted was 
£300,000 ; in 1830 it had fallen to 
£230,000; now it was only £180,000. 
For a long time past several thousands a 
year had been paid to the Treasury, and a 
sum of £130,000 had been accumulated, 
which was practically due to the diplomatic 
service, and might be expended for its bene- 
fit without trenching on the amount voted 
by Parliament. Then, again, the consular 
service had been neglected; nothing had 
been done to place its salaries and emolu- 
ments on a proper footing. It was impos- 
sible that a man at a place like Cherbourg, 
| which was growing into first-rate impor- 
tanec, could live and maintain a proper 
position on £500 a year. Marseilles, on 
what principle he failed to discovtr, en- 
titled the consul to £1,200 a year. He 
wished to urge upon the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary, who, he was quite 
}sure, had the interests of the service at 
| heart, to devote his attention to the sub- 
ject ; and he hoped it would be in his power 
to state that the Government meant to 
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carry out the unanimous recommendations 
of the Committee. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the only occasion 
on which the Government was blamed for 
not paying its servants enough was when 
the Vote for the service which he had the 
honour to represent was brought forward. 
The speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Honiton completely answered the 
speech his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sussex (Mr. Dodson) had made a few 
nights ago, in which he felt inclined to 
quarrel with the rate of pay to the diplo- 
matic service. It was perfectly true, that, 
on the whole, it was an underpaid service. 
But his hon, Friend was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Government had done 
nothing to carry out the recommendations 
of the Select Committee. They made 
seven recommendations, of which six had 
been carried out. Those recommendations 
were—first, as to the constitution of a 
second class of candidates for admission ; 
that had been carried out. Secondly, that 
a probationary term of six months should 
be passed in the Foreign Office, and that 
a further period of four years should be 
spent at some mission abroad ; that had 
been carried out. Thirdly, they recom- 
mended, that at the expiration of this 
period of probationary service, a certain 
rate of pay should be given to attachés, 
and that had also been carried out. 
Though these recommendations were una- 
nimously adopted by the Committee, and 
acted upon by the Government, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sussex objected to 
the small additional sum which they en- 
tailed. For his own part, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for Honiton that 
pay onght to be given to the attachés. It 
was very hard that men should be called 
on to serve their country perhaps for fifteen 
or sixteen years without receiving any 
equivalent ; and the proposal of the Com- 
mittee, that after four years service £150 
a year should be paid to them, he regarded 
as very moderate. The fourth recom- 
mendation of the Committee was, that 
there should be exchanges of clerks with 
the Foreign Office; and the fifth, that 
leave of absence should be granted to the 
Ambassadors and Ministers, as it previ- 
ously was to Secretaries of Legation, 
without deduction from their pay. These 
had also been carried out, and they had 
every year two months’ leave without any 
diminution of their pay. The sixth was, 
that, whenever it was practicable and fit, a 
permanent residence should be secured for 
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the embassy ; that recommendation had 
likewise been carried out in some cases, 
and he thought it would be very desirable 
if it could be carried out in all. The only 
recommendation which had not been ear- 
ried out was the seventh; and that was a 
question, not for the Foreign Office, but 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
point to be determined was, whether the 
House would be willing to sanction an in- 
crease of a grant which, as his hon. Friend 
was aware, was fixed on the Consolidated 
Fund, and could not be increased or di- 
minished annually. It was perfectly true, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Honi- 
ton had stated, that the cost of the service 
had diminished instead of increasing, and 
he ventured to assert that the same could 
not be said of any other branch of the 
service. Some years ago, the amount 
voted under that head was nearly double 
the present amount. Out of the £180,000 
provision, moreover, had to be made for 
the pensions for diplomatic services. The 
missions to China and Japan had arisen 
since the former settlement of the diplo- 
matic service, and their cost was not in- 
cluded in the £180,000; but the only 
other exception lay in the small sum of 
£2,000 or £3,000, which it had been his 
duty to ask on behalf of attachés, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Committee. Notwithstanding that the 
diplomatic servants were as a class under- 
paid, and were compelled to contribute 
from their private fortunes to the ex- 
penses of the public service, he frequently 
heard complaints, both in and out of the 
House, that they were not sufficiently hos- 
pitable to travellers. Under the cireum- 
stances, he thought it hard that persons 
should grumble because publie servants 
did not inerease their expenses ; but, in 
point of fact, he believed they did enter- 
tain more hospitably than the country had 
a right to expect. No doubt, as was stated 
by Sir Hamilton Seymour, one of the du- 
ties of diplomatists was to give good din- 
ners. The object, however, was to enter- 
tain, not travellers and British subjects, 
but persons in high station in the country 
to which those diplomatists were accre- 
dited. If they performed their duty in 
that respect, they were entitled to credit, 
and not to be exposed to reflections in 
that House. His hon, Friend was further 
mistaken in thinking that nothing had 
been done to improve the position of the 
consular service. He held in his hand a 
list of no less than seventy-one consuls, of 
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whose salaries some had been nearly 
doubled, and all materially increased. The 
Government, notwithstanding that addi- 
tion, had been able to reduce the annual 
Vote for the consular service, as he would 
proceed to explain:—In 1859 the Vote 
taken on that account was £156,404, 
which was an excess over that for 1858 
of £10,920. After the recommendations 
of the Committee had been issued, the 
Government determined to pay the consuls 
in future by salaries instead of fecs, which 
should thenceforward be levied on account 
of the Government. In 1861 the net 
charge to the public for consular services 
was £143,156. In 1862 it was £142,241, 
being a reduction of only £1,000 be- 
tween 1861 and 1862. In the year 
1861 there was paid into the Exche- 
quer, however, for fees received, £10,935, 
and in 1862 £13,000. So that not only 
had the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee been carried out with vast suc- 
cess, but with increased efficiency to the 
public service. He feared that it would 


be impossible to come to Parliament for 
un inereased grant without interfering 
altogether with the arrangements for the 
diplomatic service, and incurring the op- 
position of several Members of the House. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he would beg 
leave to remind the hon. Under Secretary 
that there was one mode by which the 
limited sum apportioned under the Con- 
solidated Fund for the remuneration of di- 
plomatie services might be increased —by 
being more judiciously distributed. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the sum 
was limited, and that these public servants 
could not be more adequately remunerated 
without applying to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now, he did not wish to en- 
ter into the question as to whether those 
gentlemen were adequately or inadequately 
remunerated ; but he would repeat that if 
the sum was limited, there was a mode of 
distributing the fund which would allow 
more ample compensation to be given than 
was the case at present. Let the House 
consider the practice which prevailed of 
sending out persons on special missions. 
The House would be presently asked to 
vote a sum of £1,500 to be paid to Mr. 
Elliot for his special mission to Greece. It 
was true that was not paid out of the 
diplomatic fund. But that was not the 
point to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House. What he wished to 
know was, why a gentleman should have 
been sent on a special mission to Greece 
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when Her Majesty had a Plenipotentiary 
at Athens, receiving an adequate salary, 
paid out of the special sum to which the 
Under Secretary had referred ? The House 
had every right to suppose that the perma- 
nent Minister at Greece was able to dis- 
eharge the duties of his office ; if not, he 
ought not to be there. He was, he believ- 
ed, a diplomatist of considerable experience 
and ability, yet the moment any business 
of importance occurred the Foreign Office 
sent out a special envoy to transact that 
business, the country paying the special 
envoy when it was also paying for the per- 
manent Minister. No reason had been given 
why that practice was continued, and why 
two salaries were paid to two diplomatists 
that ought to be paid to one. When the 
House was told that only a certain amount 
of diplomatic expenditure was permitted, 
it would perceive that the cost of their 
diplomacy was increased by the practice to 
which he had alluded. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was clearly under 
the impression that the expenses of the 
special missions to which he referred were 
paid out of the sum appropriated to the 
diplomatic service, and were consequently 
in diminution of the ordinary salaries. 
Such was not the case. The sums for 
special mission were voted by Parliament. 
Special missions had been. spoken of as if 
they were a common practice. They were 
not common, and it was clearly undesir- 
able that they should be frequently resorted 
to. But occasions might occur when a 
special mission intrusted to a person of 
eminence, accurately instructed as to the 
most recent views of his Government, be- 
came absolutely necessary. Such occa- 
sions had arisen when Lord Ashburton was 
sent to America and the Earl of Elgin to 
China. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that his right hon. Friend did not coutend 
that there ought not to be special missions 
on special occasions. Lord Ashburton was 
sent out because he had special relations 
with America, and Lord Elgin because he 
had a particular knowledge of China. Mr. 
Elliot was, however, first sent on a special 
mission to Naples. [‘‘No!”’] Yes, there 
was a balance of a Vote that night for Mr. 
Elliot’s special mission to Naples. Mr. 
Elliot had been twice selected for special 
missions when no great emergency existed, 
and when, as in the case of Greece, Her 
Majesty had a very able and faithful ser- 
vant at the capital to which he was sent. 
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The objection to such special missions was, 
that when once the permanent Minister 
was superseded in that way, his Govern- 
ment virtually told those to whom he was 
accredited, that although he did very well 
for ordinary affairs, yet when matters of 
importanee arose they were obliged to send 
out some one else. That was a most un- 
fair thing to a Minister, besides making 
the diplomatic expenditure more extrava- 
gant than it need be. 

Mr. DODSON said, the hon. Member 
for Honiton was quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the expense of the diplomatic ser- 
vice had diminished. In 1831 the whole 
expenditure of the effective diplomacy was 
£179,000 ; in 1862 it had increased to 
£336,000. The hon. Member said that 
the members of the Diplomatic Service 
Committee were unanimous. That was 
not surprising, as the Committee consisted 
of fifteen members, ten or eleven of whom 
were cither officials or ex-officials. They 
called before them a number of witnesses 
connected with the diplomatic or consular 
service, and the question they put to them 
virtually was, ‘*‘ Would you like an increase 
of your salary?’’ The answers of the 
witnesses and the report of the Committee 
were such as might be expected. It did 
not follow, because other foreign Ministers 
at different Courts reccived larger salaries 
than those of Great Britain, that they were 
to run a race of expenditure with those 
foreign Governments. It was quite enough 
that France should frame the Army and 
Navy Estimates, without haying the diplo- 
matic expenditure governed by that of 
another country. The House of Commons 
ought to have its own standard, and vote 
as much as was necessary for the effective 
discharge of the duties of the office. He 
was sorry to hear the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs express an approval of the 
proposal to have leasechohl residences for 
the diplomatic servants, and say that in 
some instances it had been adopted. He 
had hoped that the Icasehold house of their 
ambassador at Madrid, which had turned 
out a very bad bargain, would have ope- 
rated as a warning against their having 
leasehold houses elsewhere. That house 
was purchased at a high price, an architect 
was employed for many years running 
backwards and forwards to look at it, there 
was a permanent clerk of the works at it, 
and he saw one report which stated that 
the house was a heap of ruins, and that 
there was the greatest possible difficulty in 
preventing it tumbling down. The hon. 
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Gentleman had alluded to an inercase of 
pay in the case of the consuls. The con. 
suls were an efficient body of men, but he 
believed their efficiency as well as their 
pay might be increased without necessarily 
adding to the expense of the consular ser- 
vice. The fact was, they had got a num. 
ber of unnecessary consuls in different 
places, and the savings that would be 
effected by the abolition of useless consul. 
ships might be applied to increase the pay 
of the others. A beginning had been 
already made ; useless consulships at Mos- 
cow, Milan, and other places, had been 
abolished, and still more might be done 
in the same direction. The Tlouse should 
watch with great jealousy any proposition, 
direct or indirect, made by independent 
Members for an increase of the pay of public 
servants. 

Sire MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
had always understood that Committees 
formed in that House were composed of 
persons of some experience of the ques- 
tions with which they had to deal, and 
likely to come to a proper and impartial 
decision. The Secretary of State, the 
Under Secretary, the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead, and the hon. Member for 
IIorsham, and other hon. Gentlemen who 
had diplomatic experience, were members 
of the Committees on the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and the evidence which was brought 
before them was fully sifted. In fact, a 
fairer Committee could not have been 
formed. The hon. Gentleman objected 
to the evidence given by the witnesses 
who were called before the Committee, 
but he would ask the House merely to 
read that evidence. There was not a sin- 
gle member connected with the service who 
did not in the most distinct manner show 
that the necessaries of life had increased 
from 25 to 100 per cent, and that in every 
cease their salaries were entirely inadequate. 
Ile was glad the subject had been brought 
forward by his hon. Friend, because he 
had elicited from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Layard) the fact that the attention of the 
Government was turned to the subject. 
But it was too bad, when a Committee 
made a Report, that hon. Members should 
come forward and say that its recom- 
mendations ought not to be carried out. 
A gentleman formerly, upon entering the 
diplomatic service, was often six or seven 
years unpaid ; but now, as the Committee 
had recommended, after four years he 
reecived £150 a year, and after a certain 
time he would receive £250 upon becoming 
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second Secretary. A man might be in 
South America for four or five years, and 
in coming home he would have to spend 
£60 or £70 out of his own pocket, un- 
less he was sent to another place. The 
Seeretaries of Legation had very important 
duties to perform, for they had not only to 
assist the Ministers, but regularly every 
ear to make a full Report upon all mat- 
ters connected with trade, and both the 
public press and the House always ad- 
mitted the ability with which those Re- 
ports were drawn up. It would bea much 
better plan than that pursued at present 
to have recognised mission-houses abroad. 
He had had experience when at Vienna, 
of the inconvenience arising from the re- 
moval of papers from one house to an- 
other, and he could not conceive anything 
more open to objection. It was said that 
British Consuls were in the habit of 
charging excessive fees ; but the Commit- 
tee inquired into that matter; they sent 
letters asking for information to all the 
Chambers of Commerce in England, and 
the result was, that the accusation fell to 
the ground, and the Consuls of this coun- 
try earned the highest praise it was pos- 
sible to bestow. And the same was true of 


the diplomatic corps. Under those cireum- 


stances, he could not believe that the House 
or the country would grudge an increase 
of salary to a body of men who so well 
deserved it, sufficient to enable them pro- 
perly to represent IIer Majesty and the 
power and wealth of the country. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
Committee in question was composed of 
officials, or those who had been officials, 
with two or three who were officials ex- 
pectant ; and all the witnesses were of 
the same kidney. Foreign Ministers were 
paid, in the smaller capitals of Europe, 
at a much lower rate than their own. 
Many of the smaller embassies might be 
dispensed with altogether, as either useless 
or injurious. The means of communication 
by telegraphs and railways would enable 
them to do that and save money, while 
the service would not suffer in the slightest 
degree. 


MISSIONS TO GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to put 
a Question with regard to the special mission 
to Greece ; but as he had not given notice 
of it, he would, if necessary, repeat it to- 
morrow. The House would recollect that 
when Greece became independent, a treaty 
was entered into between England, France 
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and Russia for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing a loan which was then raised to meet 
the financial exigencies of the new State 
of Greece. That treaty was in the usual 
form of all treaties in which the responsi- 
bility of Parliament was involved in favour 
of a foreign State. Under that treaty 
England had from year to year been called 
upon to pay her share of that guarantee— 
that was to say, the interest and what was 
necessary for the sinking fund. They all 
knew that the financial condition of Greece 
was then, and continned to be, of a most 
deplorable character, and that no money 
had been contributed by Greece towards 
the payment of either interest or principal. 
But three years ago a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the financial con- 
dition of Greece, and it reported that the 
time had arrived when Greece was able 
out of its resourees to contribute annually 
900.000 franes, which was equal to about 
£36,000, towards the principal and inte- 
rest. Ile observed, however, from the 
papers laid on the table, that France, Rus- 
sia, and England had agreed to a protocol 
containing a proposition that £12,000 a 
year should be appropriated out of the 
sum which Greece was to pay on account 
of that loan for the benefit of the future 
King of Greece. That was a protocol 
and not a treaty, and it was not in the lan- 
guage used when the Crown undertook to 
make a convention with a foreign Power 
dealing with funds under the control 
of Parliament. Upon this an important 
constitutional question arose, because the 
assumption of the protocol was, that if 
Parliament appropriated funds for the spe- 
cific purpose of a foreign Power, and that 
foreign Power agreed torepay them, those 
funds should not necessarily come back to 
the Exchequer, but that the Crown could 
make a charge on them and grant out of 
them a pension to a foreign Prince. He 
apprehended that was an assumption which 
the Crown was not warranted in making, 
and that when an Act of Parliament con- 
firmed a treaty and regulated the disposal 
of funds to arise under it, it was not com- 
petent for the Crown to enter into any 
treaty at all as to any change in the dis- 
position of those funds. All that the Crown 
could do, using the language ordinarily 
employed in such cases, was to engage to 
recommend to Parliament that the funds 
should be appropriated to the object stated 
in the protocol. He therefore wished to 
know, whether the Government intended to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament to the 


Question. 
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grant of £4,000 a year from England to 
the King of Greece, and in what mode the 
sanction of Parliament was to be obtained ? 
Mr. LAYARD said, he would have to 
answer a similar Question on the following 
day of which the hon. Member for Horsham 
had given him notice, and perhaps that 
would suit his hon. Friend Mr. Ayrton. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions read 2°, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[26th June], ‘* That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”’ and which Amendment 
was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed to inquire into the 


present Ecclesiastical Settlement of Ireland,”— 
(Mr. Osborne,) 


— instead thercof,. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. SECOND NIGHT. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, Sir, I think 
it is quite natural that hon. and right hon, 
Members on the Treasury bench should 
feel towards my hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea pretty much as Cornelius 
Agrippa may be supposed to have felt 
when, on returning to his laboratory, he 
found that his idle apprentice had raised 
the Devil in his absence. There is, how-- 
ever, this difference between the case of 
the enchanter’s pupil and my hon. Friend— 
namely, that he and those who are acting 
with him have raised the devil not wan- 
tonly, but of set purpose. We are per- 
fectly aware that we are stirring the gravest 
of all our internal questions. Weare per- 
fectly aware that many of our opponents 
will treat this not as a political, but as a 
religious controversy, and use every wea- 
pon of sectarian animosity to keep what 
they have. We know all this; but we 
also know that the present state of Ire- 
land is, I will not say a disgrace to the 
Liberal party, but almost a negation of 
the existence of any Liberal party, in the 
true sense of the term ; and we take com- 
fort from the words of the First Napoleon, 
when a clamour was raised against him 

Mr. Ayrton 
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for infringing revolutionary equality by in- 
stituting the Legion of Honour— 

“We have reason on our side; and when one 

has reason on one’s side, one should have the cou- 
rage to run some risks.” 
Sir, the Irish question was stated with 
singular foree and perspicuity by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire in 1844. After describing the 
state of the country, he asked what was 
the remedy. Lis answer was, ‘ A revo- 
lution.” ‘*But you cannot,”’ he said, ** have 
a revolution, because the strovg grasp of 
England makes it impossible.’ What, then, 
is the duty of an English Minister? To 
effect by his policy all that a revolution 
would do by foree. The continued exist- 
ence of the Irish Church for a period of 
nearly thirty years in undiminished power 
and prosperity, after having been condemn- 
ed by many of our foremost statesmen, is 
a sad, though, alas! not an unusual pheno- 
menon in the history of politics; and it 
is the more monstrous and intolerable, be- 
cause during these thirty years we have 
been everywhere busy in exposing the 
scandals of other Governments. Like the 
Americans of the once United States, we 
have been boasting of the perfection of 
our own institutions in spite of this great 
unredressed wrong, which may, if we are 
not wise in time, one day be to us what 
slavery has been to them. We have been 
assured, again and again, that Catholic 
emancipation has been a failure ; that it 
has not realized the vision of those who 
thought that it would inaugurate a period 
of perfect peace and prosperity. Of course 
it has not. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hertfordshire said in 
1835— 

“You have no right to stop short of any con- 
cession to the Irish people, as long as you leave 
them one hardship which is not shared by the 
people with which they are united.” 


Catholic emancipation was the beginning 
of a reform which should have been ended 
ere now, but in which we have hardly yet 
had courage to take a second step. Butit 
is said that the Irish people care little 
about this question of the Irish Church, 
since the tithe grievance has come to an 
end. Those who think so, need only be 
reminded, in the words of Mr. Charles 
Buller, “‘ That in almost all cases national © 
revolts have had their immediate cause in 
some offence to the feelings, not to the 
interests of a people.” The truth is, that 
for some years Ireland has seen no hope of 
effecting anything in this direction, and 
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she has been playing her old game, wait- 
ing for our necessity, which, alas! she has 
often had too good reason to know, is her 
opportunity. When this subject was last 
discussed in this House, if I omit the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Miall in 1856, which came at 
an unlucky time, too soon after the fever 
fit of 1851, the alarm which resulted from 
the repeal agitation of Mr. O’Connell had 
not yet died away.. Times have now 
changed. No one can accuse the states- 
men who, obedient to the voice of justice, 
seal the fate of the Irish Establishment, 
with yielding either to internal clamour, or 
to the fear of foreign foes. But this state 
of things will not always endure. The day 
ean hardly fail to arrive when you will 
again have differences with France, and 
differences with America ; and again, Ire- 
land, if her just demands are unsatisfied, 
will absorb and neutralize a great portion 
of your force. Now is the time to yield 
peacefully ; to take those precautions which 
may allow you to be *‘ calm in danger, be- 
cause you have trembled in repose.’’ We 


have heard from the hon. Mover and others 
that many of the startling statements with 
which the country became familiar thirty 
years ago, are still applicable, and that, on 
the whole, the position of the Irish Chureh, 


in respect to its hold upon the population 
of Ireland, is no better. Is there any 
country in the whole wide world where so 
few people have so much expended upon 
their religious instruction? And with 
what result? I never heard that the 
members of the Church of Ireland were, 
morally, either better or worse than their 
English neighbours. If they were as 
much a better as they are a more costly 
product than English Churehmen, Ireland 
would obtain a new right to the title of 
“Island of the Saints.’ But perhaps it 
will be said, that this Irish Church is doing 
some special work, which entitles her to 
being paid at a higher rate than other 
churehes. Well, let us hear what she is 
doing. It has been asserted that she 
is a missionary Church ; that she exists 
for the purpose of extending Protestantism. 
I grant that she was founded to be a mis- 
sionary Church. We shall hear something, 
I hope, before the debate ends, about 
those gentlemen who stop travellers in 
search of the picturesque at Achill, to dis- 
euss the number of the beast, but these 
missions are not specially Irish Church 
Missions ; indeed, the good man who cir- 
culates pamphlets about them is, [ am 
informed, a Cornish vicar. A German 
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political poet of our own day has described 
the great Frederick gathering around 
him in the other world the most famous 
warriors of the Prussian monarchy, and ad- 
dressing to them some uncommonly strong 
observations upon the state of Germany. 
I think, Sir, that if Queen Elizabeth could 
summon around her once more her wise 
counsellors, they would be rather surprised 
by the failure of their missionary experi- 
ments, and would, I am afraid, in the re- 
action of their surprise, be very likely to 
advise that the Irish Church should be im- 
proved off the face of creation. A Church 
whose action is governed and limited by 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, has, 
it appears to me, neither the faults nor the 
merits which are requisite to enable it to 
deal with a Celtic people, as Celtic peoples 
now are. Look at Wales; look at Corn- 
wall; look at Brittany; look at North 
Western Scotland. Is there not in the 
religion of all these districts an impulsive, 
passionate element which is quite alien to 
the religion of a Church which has almost 
taken for its motto—for it is the motto of 
its typical work—*‘ In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength.’ I never 
will believe, Sir, that the united Church 
of England and Ireland ean conquer Con- 
naught. I beg pardon, Sir. I do believe 
it; and I will tell you when it will conquer 
Connaught. It will conquer it on the day 
on which the freeholders of Buckingham- 
shire are converted, by the study of not 
the least characteristic work of the most 
brilliant living advocate of the Church of 
England, to the worship of—the Syrian 
Venus. But perhaps she is a learned 
Church, We have heard that there are 
many clergymen in Ireland whose leisure, 
judging from the smallness of their flocks, 
must be nearly unbroken. Do these men 
occupy themselves with literature or theo- 
logy? If so, why do we not hear more 
about them? Have the great works of 
Biblical criticism, and ecclesiastical history, 
and religious philosophy come to us from 
the west or from the east? But perhaps 
she is particularly famous for the examples 
of extraordinary holiness of life which she 
exhibits in her high places. She has, I 

resume, a whole roll of Leightons and 

enelons and Paseals, and men like the 
author of the IJmitatio Christi to show. 
Although many of us have met the type of 
Irish clergymen whom Mr. Kingsley has cele- 
brated as Mr. O’Blareaway, far be it from 
me to say that the Chureh which is illus- 
trated by the names of Archbishop Wheatley 
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and Bishop Fitzgerald is no better than the 
Chureh of Stone and of Boulter. Still, as 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin, or some equally fervent partisan, 
will, I dare say, rise in this debate and cele- 
brate the pure apostolic succession of the 
children of that Protestant gentleman, St. 
Patrick, I may be allowed to prepare the 
House by reminding it of the forcible lines 
in which Swift, himself thought good 
enough for an Irish Dean, described the 
Irish Bishops of his day— 
“ Of whom there are but four, at most, 

Who know there is a Holy Ghost ; 

The rest, who boast they have conferred it, 

Like Paul’s Ephesians, never heard it. 

And when they gave it, ’twas well known 

They gave what never was their own,” 


But perhaps she is a Church associated 
with great historical recollections. If so, 
what are they? Those which come back 
most easily to the mind are the atrocities 
of 1798, which a recent English historian, 
after comparing with the proceedings of 
Robespierre, Couthon, and Carrier, decides 
to have been rather the more diabolical of 
the two, But, Sir, if the wrong is esta- 
blished, what is to be the remedy? Not, 
I say, a half remedy like that-whieh finds 
favour with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Poole. The only remedy which meets 
the case is that which Cato proposed for 
Carthage. 1am quite aware of the argu- 
ments that can be brought against the 
voluntary system ; and a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago they were powerful enough to in- 
duce Sir George Lewis to give his verdict 
in favour, not of general disendowment in 
Ireland, but of endowing all sects alike, 
But whatever may have been the case then, 
the set of the current of the age, the 
stream of tendency is now distinetly the 
other way. I have no wish to exchange 
for a voluntary system the arrangements 
of any Established Chureh which is work- 
ing reasonably well; all I say is that the 
future of Christian societies belongs to the 
voluntary system. In the words of a great 
religious writer ‘* Our religion will beeome 
less and less Jewish, more and more it will 
tend to reject everything like political or- 
ganization in the concerns of the soul.’ 
Of course, I would respect all vested inter- 
ests. Of course, I would preserve all Irish 
Church property for Ireland; but I would 
remember, that while the State has a deep 
interest in the people being moral and re- 
ligious, she has no interest whatever in 
their being taught this or that doctrine. 
The same measure that I meted out to the 
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Church of Ireland I would mete out to the 
Roman Catholics, and to the Presbyterians 
of Ulster. Slowly and gradually, with 
scrupulous respect for vested interests, the 
Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum 
should be diminished, till at last they van. 
ished away. England and Ireland, Sir, 
have many mutual injuries to forgive, and 
I verily believe at this moment England is 
more prepared to be just and reasonable 
towards Ireland, than she is to be so towards 
us ; but if so, it is only what is to be ex. 
pected from our much higher civilization, 
Let us do this great and righteous act, 
which will benefit us and Ireland enor- 
mously. In doing it, we shall not have 
settled the Irish question, but we shall 
have settled incomparably the most difficult 
part of it, and ere long we shall have a 
country as loyal as Scotland, and we shall 
have done more to increase our power for 
good in the councils of Europe than we 
could do by twenty victories over any foreign 
foe. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he thought he 
could take no better opportunity of express- 
ing his deep regret that the attention of 
the House had been latterly so much taken 
up with discussions bearing upon polemical 
questions, which, though often originating 
in the best intentions, might probably set 
man against man, and bring even the very 
name of their holy religion into disfavour 
and disrepute. He was much averse 
to these debates, for though he greatly 
preferred his own religion, he had invari- 
ably given support to the endowment of 
other religious bodies. It was no doubt 
impossible to deny that anomalies existed 
with regard to the different religious en- 
dowments in Ireland ; and, indeed, that ne- 
cessarily arose from the fact that there 
was no country where there was a more 
complete divergence of religious opinion, 
and where there was a more complete dis- 
inclination to agree in a uniform advocacy 
of a religious system. He felt, however, 
that all these anomalies were so indisso- 


lubly bound together, that if they touched 
one of them, the rest would fall, and in 
that fall would be involved the whole reli- 


gion of the land. Believing that no pre- 
sent alteration would meet the require- 
ments of Ireland, he would resolutely resist 
such propositions as had been made, whe- 
ther they came from the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), or the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. G. Duff). 
He would beg to remind the House that 
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the position of the Church was secured by 
the Act of Union ; and so long, therefore, 
as the United Kingdom remained there 
should be one undivided Church. The 
Church had accepted the provisions of the 
Church Temporalities Act, by which its 
four archbishops were reduced to two, and 
its twenty-one bishops to ten, and by which 
afourth part was withdrawn from the re- 
eeipts of every clergyman. The nominal 
Church revenue was £580,418, but it was 
subject to certain deductions, which reduced 
it to £370,681, or about 12s. and not £1, 
as had been erroneously stated, per head 
of the Church population of Ireland. There 
might be disproportions which ought to be 
redressed, but he could not admit that 
Church benefices ought to be measured out 
on the same Procrustean bed. He would 
never consent to the alienation or appro- 
priation for other purposes of the property 
of the Church, which belonged to it up- 
on the faith of the Act of Union, con- 
firmed by repeated Acts of Parliament. 
That there was a surplus could hardly be 
maintained when it’ was considered how 
many poor livings there were, and he 
thought that some of the larger emolu- 
ments should be retained for the purpose 
of attracting men of character and ability 
to the service of the Church. He felt cer- 
tain from the first that the groundwork of 
thedebate would be a numerical calculation, 
yet such a foundation was fallacious when 
itwas borne in mind, that though the po- 
pulation of Ireland had much decreased, 
the numbers of the Church of England 
had relatively increased ; for whilst the di- 
minution of the numbers of Roman Ca- 
tholices was nearly one-third, that of the 
Church of England was less than one-fifth. 
He submitted that the position of the Chureh 
in Ireland was stronger now than in 1834, 
or than at any time between then and now. 
It had gained in the character of its clergy, 
for the clergy were almost all resident, 
and in the disastrous years following the 
potato famine of 1846 the clergy of the 
Church set an example of sclf-sacrifice that 
secured for them the appreciation and 
gratitude of the whole country. Until the 
subject was recently disinterred from obli- 
tion, he did not think that there was any 
disposition in Ireland to re-open the ques- 
tion of Irish endowments. They all wished 
to prevent the landlords, who were mostly 
Protestants, from living out of Ireland ; 
but would that end be promoted by attempts 
to weaken their Church? The advantage 
of having in a parish a resident clergyman 
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and his family who would be always acces- 
sible to the claims of charity was self-evi- 
dent ; but it certainly would not diminish 
absenteeism to deprive landlords of the 
presence of the clergy. In his opinion, the 
question of the integrity of the Irish Church 
involved the whole structure of society, 
and the very existence of Ireland as a 
component part of our established nation- 
ality. That the feeling in favour of 
the Church was strong in Ireland, was 
shown by one or two facts that had come 
under his observation during the last year. 
In Londonderry the time-honoured ca- 
thedral had recently been restored, chiefly 
at the expense of local subscribers; only 
six weeks ago the parish church of Lur- 
gan was re-opened for the accommodation 
of a double supply of attendants, who now 
numbered 1,600 people; and lately, in 
Belfast, a sum of £7,000 was promised 
in one day for the purpose of building 
and endowing five new churches. Those 
facts afforded abundant and tangible evi- 
dence of the vigour and vitality of the 
Church in the north of Ireland. The 
older Members of the House would not 
have forgotten the movement, extraordi- 
nary for its non-results, which induced 
so many Members of the present Go- 
vernment to force the resignation of the 
first Administration of Sir Robert Peel 
in 1835. The House had a right to 
require, notwithstanding the able speech 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, a more thoroughly explicit decla- 
ration of the policy of the whole Cabinet 
on this question. By a reference to 
Hansard, he found that in 1835 the re- 
solution for the secularization of Irish 
Church property was supported by no 
fewer than six Members of the present 
Government. The names were — the 
Duke of Somerset, Earl Russell, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and the right hon. 
Members for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers), and 
Halifax (Sir Charles Wood). The pre- 
sent Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
right hon. Members for Hertford (Mr. 
Cowper) and Gateshead (Mr. Hutt) voted 
on the same side. Again, in 1856, the 
position of the Irish Church was similarly 
assailed by Lord De Grey, the right hon. 
Member for Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson), 
the noble Lord the Member for Kerry 
(Viscount Castlerosse), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue). 
He could only hope that the influence and 
example of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
[ Second Night. 
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Lancaster, who was himself free from 
any inconsistency on this subject, had 
been sufficient to convince and convert so 
many of his noble and right hon. Col- 
leagues. An assurance to that effect 
would be received with satisfaction by all 
the friends of the Irish Church. The 
Presbyterian Chureh had been indirectly 
attacked by the last speaker, but it was 
a notorious fact, that wherever Presby- 
terianism flourished, there the people were 
distinguished for their intelligence and en- 
lightenment. The condition of the north 
was superior to that of any other part of 
Ireland, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that the Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
churches had been the chief instruments 
in effecting this local superiority. Re- 
garding Protestantism as the sheet-anchor 
of British power and prosperity, knowing 
that it had always inculeated principles of 
loyalty and patriotism, he trusted that de- 
spite such attacks as the present it might 
long be sustained, with vigour unimpaired, 
and with a sphere of usefulness undimi- 
nished for the advantage and consolation of 
remote posterity. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Sir, before this 
debate closes I am anxious to address a 
few observations to the House. I thoroughly 
concur in the remark which has been made 
by a previous speaker with reference to the 
importance of the subject now under dis- 
cussion, and I hope that in dealing with it 
I shall say nothing calculated to give um- 
brage—such, at least, is not my intention 
—either to those who agree with me or to 
those who may differ from me in religious 
opinion. There can be no doubt that cir- 
cumstances have greatly changed since this 
question used formerly to be discussed. 
Then it too frequently led to strong party 
demonstrations, or it was the signal for 
stirring up in the minds of all classes the 
most serious religious differences. It is 
recorded that at one period Ministers them- 
selves were terrified at the approach of 
such discussions as the present, and we 
know that the debate on Mr, Ward’s Mo- 
tion had to be postponed in order that the 
places of four Members of the Government, 
who had resigned, might be filled up. 
What are the circumstances now? The 
tone and temper in which such questions 
as this used to be treated are completely 
altered ; indeed, so strong is the influence 
in soothing religious animosities and pro- 
ducing harmony among opposite religious 
communions which has sprung up, that this 
subject can be debated in these days with 
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hardly any excitement, except such as js 
the result of the ability of those who take 
part in such discussions. 1 must, however, 
say that I think my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Liskeard hardly did justice to the 
question he brought under the notice of the 
House. He made, undoubtedly, a very 
clever speech. We all know he is pos. 
sessed of superior parts, but I cannot help 
thinking that the general tenor of his re. 
marks was too jocose for the gravity of the 
subject. As for his facts, they were so 
voluminous that he positively overdosed us 
with their superfluity. I hope, at the same 
time, presently to show that he drew to 
such an extent on his imagination that he 
almost altogether spoilt the effect which 
he intended to produce. I do not find 
fault with my hon. Friend for the length 
to which he went, but I cannot help say. 
ing—looking upon him as | always shall 
with a warm feeling of regard, so far as 
political sentiments are concerned—that | 
thought he was somewhat unfair towards 
me in introducing into his speech a matter 
of private feeling which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Motion before the 
House. I do not think, for instance, that 


my hon. Friend had any right to operate 


on me in the way he did for attending the 
meeting to which he alluded. I had, how- 
ever, one satisfaction in listening to his 
speech, because, although he drew a most 
terrible picture of the state of the Irish 
Chureh, although he endeavoured to show 
that it was prejudicial to the interests of 
the Protestant faith and most mischievous 
in its tendency, as a political institution a 
blunder, and as a national religion a pious 
fraud, still he expressed no desire that it 
should be uprooted. Now, I thank my 
hon. Friend when he tells us he does not 
intend to destroy the Church, and 1 must 
confess that he would not, in my opinion, 
even if he did intend to do so, succeed. I 
may, however, remark, that as I sat upon 
the bench behind watching the pious tears 
chasing one another down his theological 
cheeks as he wept over the position of the 
Irish Chureh, I could not help looking on 
in wondering admiration. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who addressed the House last but 
one spoke of the Hottentot Venus. [An 
hon. MemBer: The Syrian Venus. 
Well, I suppose all Venuses are pretty 
much alike; but the hon. Gentleman, 4s 
you say, talked of the Syrian Venus, 
and also of Carthage, and I can well figure 
to myself Dido weeping over the ruins of 
her deserted city, or Niobe lamenting ac- 
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cording to the fiction of the antique ; but 
wy hon. Friend, with the Rev. J. Bolster, 
rector of Killaspugmullane, and the cobweb 
fonts of which he spoke, standing around 
him, present a tableau vivant worthy of the 

of Punch or the department of Sci- 
ence and Art. 

My hon. Friend entered very largely into 
the debate on this subject, which some 
nights previously took place, and criticised 
at considerable’ length the observations 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin. In- 
deed, he not only criticised his observations, 
bat said hia history was bad, and threw 
some doubt on his opinions at to the virtue 
of Elizabeth. Now, I am not at this mo- 
ment going to deal with that question; but 
Iask the indulgence of the House if I refer 
toa debate which my hon. Friend—inas- 
much as it took place only about three 
weeks ago—touched upon somewhat in 
violation of the rules of the House, carrying 
out, no doubt, the doctrine of what he calls 
a“ pious fraud.’’ My hon. Friend, in the 
course of his remarks, was constantly al- 
lading to the Liberal party. He asked 
why the Liberal party did this, and why 
they did that? He said this question was 
the stumbling-block or the stalking-horse 
of that party. [Mr. Bernat Osporve : 
I referred to the Whigs.] Well, that 
isthe Liberal party. [**No,no! ’’) We 
are all Liberals in these days. There are 
no party distinctions of that kind. Be that 
as it may, my hon. Friend contended that 
this question was the stumbling-block or 
the stalking-horse of the Liberal, or, if 
be likes it better, of the Whig party. But 
the fact is, they could not proceed with 
itt The sense of the country was against 
them, and then they wisely gave it up. 
The question has often been made a battle- 
field. After being quietly interred in 
1833, it was revived in 1856 to no purpose. 
Mr. Ward brought forward his Motion on 
the subject, and so did Mr. Miall; but 
neither was an Irishman, and as to the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), he 
told us he never was in Ireland ; and, in- 
deed, there was no necessity for his doing 
80, because everybody who listened to his 
speech must at once have secn that he 
knew nothing whatever of the country, one 
remark of his being, that the Irish Church 
was supported by an army of 21,000 sol- 
diers and 12,500 police. The question, 
however, has at last been taken up by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard, who 
no more an Irishman than St. Patrick, 





and I would place him in the same cate- 
gory of Protestants. 

Now what, let me ask, is the Motion 
before the House? My hon. Friend asks 
for a Select Committee—a Select Commit- 
tee in the month of July. That, in my 
opinion, is hardly the way to treat a great 
question of this kind, If you want a Select 
Committee, you cannot limit its inquiries 
to the Established Church in Ireland, whieh 
is only part and parcel of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. If you deal with 
the one, you must deal with the other, and, 
indeed, with all endowments—with the 
Chureh established in Scotland, and with 
the endowment to Maynooth. To enter 


}into an inquiry so extensive, after the 
great labours and abundant legislation of 


the Session, would, 1 contend, be impos- 
sible. My hon. Friend, indeed, says that 
we only passed a Vaccination Act for 
adults, but he evidently has not read the 
Bill, because it was a measure for the 
vaccination, not of adults, but of babies. 
Indeed, I think the only inducement which 
my hon. Friend could, with any success, 
hold out to hon. Members to sit on the 
proposed Committee would be that he 
should himself take the chair. At all 
events, the House will, Iam sure, admit 
that there has been on the part of the 
Government no hesitation in affording the 
fullest information on this subject. Nume- 
rous Returns have been moved for, and I 
have been always anxious that they should 
be as soon as possible produced. It should, 
I may add, be borne in mind, in dealing 
with this question, that our Parliament in 
1828 consisted exclusively of members of 
the Protestant Church; whereas now it 
admits indefinitely gentlemen hostile to the 
Establishment. The discussions on the 
question stand now, therefore, upon a very 
different footing from that which they did 
formerly. I approve the liberal measures 
which have been passed of late years, and 
to those hon. Members who differ from the 
Church I give every credit for the benefits 
which they have conferred in promoting 
sound religious instruction. But it is not 
inconsistent with the respect which I feel 
for those bodies to assert, that in the in- 
terest of the country and the feelings of 
the country, it is right that we should have 
a State establishment. There are three 
different establishments—one in England, 
one in Seotland, and one in Ireland. The 
Church establishment in Scotland, as in 
Ireland, is in the midst of a population 
differing from a great part of the population. 
[ Second Night. 
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The Church establishment of Ireland is 
united to the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and I contend that when 
the question is considered it must be by 
concert and combined action by the mem- 
bers of the Church establishment in both 
countries, not with a view of opposing wise 
reforms, but of preventing and parrying 
measures of a novel and dangerous cha- 
racter. 

I think it is an error to attribute the 
state of society in Ireland to the state of 
the Established Church. I think the Church 
Temporalities Act of 1833 did a vast amount 
of good, and, I frankly admit, 1 shall be 
very willing to see the action of that mea- 
sure judiciously extended by the House, 
though not by a Select Committee upstairs, 
to which I am opposed. Let me briefly 
show the vast benefit that Act was to the 
Church establishment. It abolished two 
archbishoprics, suppressed eight sees, and 
reduced the income of the remaining 
bishops. All sinecures were abolished ; 
livings in which no duties were performed 
for three years were not filled up; first- 
fruits were suppressed, and Church cess 
levied on Catholics and managed by Pro- 
testant vestries were discontinued. The 


repairs of the churches were provided for, 
and provision was made for the augmenta- 
tion of small livings, under the superin- 


tendence of a Commission. Nothing could 
be wiser than those arrangements for the 
amelioration of the Established Church ; 
and I entirely differ from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Liskeard in his observa- 
tions on that Commission. He spoke in 
strong terms of the Commission, but I do 
not think, that considering the large sums 
which they have disposed of for the benefit 
of the Chureh, they are in any way open 
to the aceusations which were brought 
against them. The hon. Member for Swan- 
sea made an extraordinary statement the 
other night. He said that the disturbances 
in Ireland were to be traced to the exist- 
ence of the Church establishment ; that, 
instead of producing harmony, it prevented 
unity, and destroyed all chance of peace 
and goodwill. That statement alone is suf- 
ficient to show how utterly ignorant the 
hon. Gentleman was of the country and 
the people with whom he was dealing. 
What said Sir George Lewis, that pro- 
found thinker, whose loss we all deplore ? 
He wrote a book on this subject, and he 
said, ‘* The disposition to outrage in Ireland 
springs from causes wholly independent of 
religion, and it cannot be said that Roman 
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Catholicism leads to crimes and disturb. 
ances.” What said Mr. O'Connell? Ip 
1825 he made use of a remarkable expres. 
sion to show that persons of different re. 
ligious persuasions could live together jn 
peace and amity. ‘I always perceive,” 
said Mr. O’Connell, ‘‘ that when Catholies 
and Protestants of a liberal class come to 
know each other personally, animosity di- 
minishes by their personal knowledge,” 
What said Bishop Stanley? In a pam. 
phlet which he wrote he said— 

“ How often has it been asserted in England 

that by the entire Catholic population of Ireland 
Protestants are held in abhorrence, so that their 
very lives are in jeopardy. But I am certain no- 
thing is more fallacious. On the contrary, left to 
their own warm-hearted feelings, they are inclined 
to live on the best of terms with their Protestant 
brethren.” 
Those are the opinions of three distin- 
guished men, and they entirely confute the 
remark of that stranger to Ireland—the 
hon. Member for Swansea. The hon, 
Member for Tipperary (The O'Donoghue), 
in the course of the remarks which he ad- 
dressed to the House the other night, said 
that the people of England would not en- 
dure such an application of ecclesiastical 
revenues in this country as was made in 
Ireland. Many Protestants felt it to be a 
monstrous grievance, and he went on to 
say that the proposition for which he con- 
tended was, that Ireland being a Roman Ca- 
tholic nation, it was unjust to compel her 
to contribute to the support of a Chureh in 
whose doctrine she did not believe, and 
whose teachings she practically rejected. 
If the complaint were well founded, I should 
agree that it is well worthy the serious 
consideration of the House. But what said 
Sir George Lewis, who was so much re- 
ferred to the other evening by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard ? 

“It is commonly said that the Catholics feel 
aggrieved at being compelled to contribute by the 
payment of tithes to the support of a Church 
from the creed of which they differ. But, in fact, 
the Roman Catholics contribute nothing, inasmuch 
as in Ireland the tithe is of the nature, not of a 
tax, but of a reserved rent, which never belonged 
either to landlord or tenant.” 

The argument of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, then, falls tothe ground. As I 
understand the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
he wishes to apply the surplus revenue of 
the Established Church to all classes of 
Her Majesty’s Irish subjects, and, in fact, 
to open up that wide question which was 
settled when the Appropriation Clause was 
abandoned in 1838. It is quite evident 
that no Committee would agree to such a 
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proposal, and there is therefore no use in jis rather important that I should go a little 
having a Committee. into the statistics of the matter, for so much 

The hon. Member made certain state- | has been said of the dying-out of the Pro- 
ments the other night which are really un- | testant religion in Ireland. In 1834 the 
founded, and I wish to call his particular | population of Ireland was 7,941,000, but 
attention to them, because I am sure he! in 1861 it had sunk to 5,770,000—that is, 
vill regret having used them. [Ile said the | there was a diminution of 2,165,000 in 
income of the Irish bishops was £80,000 ‘that time. But it is a singular fact that 
a year. [Mr. Bernat Osporne: This|the great diminution took place in the 
book says £79,000.] That book is not} numbers of the Roman Catholics. The 
correct. [Mr. Bernat Osporne: It is | numberof Protestauts, of course, diminish- 
the Church Directory.| It is as well we} ed also; but the great falling-off was in 
should state fairly what the case is. The/ the Roman Catholics. In 1834 the Roman 
Irish bishops receive a net income of | Catholics were 80 per cent of the whole 
£57,604 2s. Gd., and the hon. Member | population, and in 1861 they were only 77 
makes that into £80,000 a year by adding | per cent. The Established Church in 1834 
the £21,621 which they pay to the Com- | was but 10 per cent of the whole, but in 
mission. I will not enter on the question | 1861 it was nearly 12 per cent, showing a 
whether they receive adequate payment, | relative increase in favour of the latter of 2 
but the truth is that the bishops do not) per cent. I do not think that that is any 
receive £80,000 a year, but £57,604. | argument for interference in a question 
Another statement made by my hon. Friend | which we settled in 1834 and 1838. My hon. 
according to the report of his speech in | Friend referred to thenumber of bishops. In 
The Times, was that the united dioceses | 1834 there were twenty-two, and the whole 
of Kilfenora and Kilmacduagh had a bi- | amount of their incomes was £150,000 ; 
shop with £4,000 a year, and only 686 | but by the action of Lord Stanley’s mea- 
Protestants. There is no united diocese of | sure the number was reduced to ten, and 
Kilfenora and Kilmacduagh. The former | their income is £57,000. My hon. Friend 
has been joined to Killaloe and the latter also referred to church accommodation, and, 
to Clonfert from time immemorial. Clon- | quoting from that book of his, he endea- 
fert and Killaloe and their subdenominations | voured to show that there was a great deal 
are united in one bishopric. The income is| more Church accommodation than was re- 
£3,310 year, and this bishopric extends | quisite. I have gone most carefully into 
over all Clare, one-third of Galway, and parts | this point, and I find that while you have 
of Tipperary, King’s County, and Roscom- | in Ireland 691,000 members of the Estab- 
mon, having a population not of 686, as | lished Chureh, you have only accommoda- 
the hon. Gentleman alleged, but of 15,906 | tion for 372,427—that is to say, there is 
Protestants. There is another statement | really not church accommodation for half 
of my hon. Friend which I will notice. He | the population. My hon. Friend said also 
held up the Commissioners to the contempt | that the clergy in Ireland were too highly 
of the House, and he told us that their! paid, and he drew a comparison between 
pay was £6,000, but the fact is that there | the clergy and their respective congrega- 
are two paid Commissioners at £1,000, | tions in the two Churches of England and 
and the £4,000 goes in paying the secre-| Ireland. In England, he says, there are 
tary, treasurer, architect, and clerks. | 2,612 people to every clergyman, while in 
[Mr. Bernat Osporne: No, no!] Thatis| Ireland there are only 325 people to a 
the fact, but my hon. Friend by his re-| clergyman. But the truth is that my 
marks intended the House to infer that! hon. Friend, in taking the English popu- 
these Commissioners received for their own | lation, included the Protestant dissenters 
sole purposes this sum of £6,000. [Mr. | of all denominations, who are more than 
Bernat Osporne: I did not.] Thereare|a third of the population; and the real 
many other mistatements, which, if I had | state of the case is this:—In England, 
spoken earlier in the night, I should have | you have 10,620 parishes, and the num- 
been able to refute. I am quite sure my | ber of persons to each parish is 598, while 
hon, Friend made them unintentionally. | in Ireland it is 431. Therefore, in reality 
r Bernat Osporne : No, intentionally. || the difference is not so great as my hon. 

know enough of my lon. Friend to| Friend would lead the House to infer. 








be assured, that if I showed him he was| But he says the clergy in Ireland have 

wrong, he would be the first man to say | toolarge revenues at their command. The 

that he regretted having made them. It/ total sum given to the working clergy of 
[Second Night. 
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that country is £320,000 a year. Your 
armour-plated Warrior cost you from 
£360,000 to £400,000; and surely it 
is not too much to give to the ministers 
of your establishment in Ireland a less 
sum than one of your vessels of war costs 
you. You must recollect, too, that in Scot- 
land where the voluntary system prevails, 
the clergy are absolutely paid more than 
in Ireland. [Mr. Haprrerp: Hear, hear ! } 
I am not an advocate of the voluntary 
system—far from it; but it is a fact 
that under it in Scotland the clergy get 
more than the clergy of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland. Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman know what the revenues of the 
Establishment in England are? The re- 
venues of the Established Church in Eng- 
land exceed £4,000,000, and that for 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 of worshippers 
is certainly a large sum to expend. It 
is unjust, therefore, to urge this charge 
against the Establishment of Ireland. 


You cannot separate the two branches of 
the Established Church ; and if you wish 
to deal with the endowments and with the 
revenues of the Irish Church, you must, 
enter into a wider ficld, and deal with all 
endowments given by the State. 


It is very desirable that in a matter of 
this kind you should endeavour to obtain 
the opinions of those who, from their posi- 
tion, are best able to give an opinion upon 
it. We have had the opinions of hon. 
Members of this House. We have had 
the opinions of gentlemen in Ireland, and 
i wish to draw the attention of the House 
to the opinion of those who are at the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. On 
the 6th of May, the chief authority of that 
Church in Ireland, Dr. Cullen, published a 
letter to his clergy in reference to this 
debate. After stating that the Protes- 
tants have dwindled away since 1834, 
whereas in reality they were more in 1861 
with reference to the entire population, he 
goes on to make this remarkable state- 
ment— 

“ The income set apart for this declining church 

is probably ten times as large in proportion as 
what is allowed at present for the maintenance of 
the clergy in any country on the continent of 
Europe.” 
Ile goes on to say that both Earl Russell 
and the Earl of Carlisle have denounced 
the existence of the Establishment in Ire- 
land as a standing insult to sense and 
reason ; and farther on he says— 

“Can we reconidile ourselves to the existence of 
an establishment which proclaims the Bible and 
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nothing but the Bible as its rule of faith, and 
grants to every one the right of thinking and aet- 
ing as he wishes in religious matters ?” 

Now, that is precisely the ground on which 
we stand by the establishment. I know 
no stronger answer that can be given 
to this observation of Dr. Cullen on the 
Protestant Chureh than the language of 
the late Prince Consort. In one of his 
addresses, His Royal Highness said — 

‘* Thave no fear, however, for her (the Chureh’s) 
safety and ultimate welfare, so long as she holds 
fast to what our ancestors gained for us at the 
Reformation — the Gospel and the unfettered 
right of its use. I feel persuaded that the same 
earnest zeal and practical wisdom which has made 
her political constitution an object of admiration 
to other nations, will, under God’s blessing, make 
her Church likewise a model to the world,” 

I set the opinion of the late Prince Con- 
sort against that of Dr. Cullen, and I am 
quite sure that the Prince Consort’s is the 
correct one. Dr. Cullen attacks the 
Church Establishment in Ireland, because, 
as he says its revenues are ten times 
greater in proportion than the sum allowed 
for the maintenance of any clergy on the 
continent of Europe. Directly I heard 
that statement I sent to Rome, and I sent 
to Naples, to ascertain whether it was 
founded on fact. The result is most re- 
markable. I find that the population of 
the Neapolitan State is 7,060,618, ond 
to watch over the spiritual welfare of 
this population, there are twenty arch- 
bishops and seventy-seven bishops. This 
is exclusive of Sicily. I find also that 
there are 1,020 establishments for men, 
containing 13,611 monks and laymen; 
that there 276 convents; and, in fact, 
from authentic information which I have 
received, I find that the Neapolitan 
Church in 1860 had in its service 70,000 
individuals, And yet Dr. Cullen tells 
us that the Church in Ireland has 1 
revenue ten times larger than any chureh 
on the Continent. But I will take the 
ease of Rome itself, which is still more 
remarkable. I have not been able to 
obtain information of a later date than 
1840, since which, as we all know, 
three-fourths of the Pope’s subjects have 
thrown off his temporal authority and 
transferred their allegiance to King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. Bat in 1840 the popula- 
tion of Rome was 153,000. The number 
of ecclesiastics, monks, nuns, and semi- 
narists, was 5,273, or one ecclesiastical per- 
son to every twenty-nine of the population; 
while, in what were then the States of 
the Church, there were 1,824 convents 
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fr monks and 612 convents for ‘nuns. 
In fact, when Archbishop Cullen made 
that statement, evidently with the in- 
tention of lowering the Irish Church 
Establishment in the eyes of the world, 
he could not have been aware that in 
the Neapolitan States, as they were then 
called, and in the States of the Church, there 
was such a state of things as these facts 
disclose. 

Iam unwilling, Sir, to prolong my ob- 
servations, and I apologize to the House 
for having taken up so much of its time ; 
but there is one other remark which fell 
fom the hon. Gentleman to which, with 
the permission of the House, I am desirous 
of adverting for a moment. I refer to his 
allusion to my attendance at a meeting in 
London with respect to the Church in 
Ireland. I trust I-shall always be pre- 
pared, frankly and fairly, to give explana- 
tions as to my personal and political con- 
duet, whenever they are Jegitimately called 
for. I consulted my noble Friend at the 
head of the Govermment as to whether he 
thought I had done wrong in taking the 
course T then pursued, and he assured me 
that in his opinion I had not. I may fur- 


ther tell my hon. Friend, and other hon. 
Gentlemen who may agree with him, 


that when I went to that meeting, with 
respect to which he sought to throw 
blame upon me, accusing me of going 
there for the purpose of making converts, 
I went solely to listen to the speakers 
whose names had been announced. And 
when I saw in the list sent to me the 
name of one of the most eminent Mem- 
bers of this House, who certainly would 
not have Jaid himself open to the charge 
of being a bigoted and intolerant man 
—I mean the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns), coupled with 
the names of the primates of England 
and Ireland—I felt that there could be 
no possible harm in my attending a 
meeting in which such men were to take 
apart. What I did on that occasion | 
am prepared to stand to, What I then 
said had more particular reference to the 
working clergy of Ireland, and I remarked, 
that although, as my hon. Friend ob- 
served, there are many of the clergy of 
that country who have not sufficient scope 
for their abilities, yet, nevertheless, as 
every man must acknowledge, there are 
among them many shining lights, ond 
many who are doing that missionary work 
out of which the Church has grown, and 
that will be admitted by all who are con- 
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versant with the efforts of the Irish clergy. 
But I must say that I would infinitely 
prefer to sit below the gangway or in any 
other part of the House in order that I might 
advocate, according to the true feelings 
which I entertain, that which I believe to 
be for the interests of morality and the 
prosperity of the country, rather than that 
by occupying a place on these benches I 
should be supposed to surrender one iota of 
that legitimate influence and independence 
in regard to politics which every man in 
this country is free to hold and exercise, 
and whieh our Parliamentary system of Go- 
vernment was never intended to diminish. 
I will not, however, further allude to the 
subject than to say, that I aim sure that the 
feeling of the House will be with me when 
I say that my going to listen to that which 
{ thought might be for the benefit of Ire- 
land can in no way be construed into an 
offence against the Government or the 
country with which I am politically con- 
nected. 

Sir, in my humble judgment, the reve- 
nues of the Irish branch of the United 
Chureh: are not more than sufficient. I 
think the clergy of Ireland are not less 
deserving thau they used to be either of 
the consideration of Parliament or of the 
revenues they possess. I feel, therefore, 
satisfied that the House will concur with 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor for 
the Duehy, when he asserted that the Go- 
vernment could not give its assent to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. It is impossi- 
ble upon public grounds—to say nothing 
of the time at which it is made—to agree 
to that proposition. But I must tell my 
hon. Friend, if he be in earnest, and I 
presume he is, that he is dealing with a 
subject the magnitude of which he does 
not appear to have sufficiently contemplated. 
In dealing with the Established Church of 
Ireland you are not dealing with a mere 
excrescence or a growth of yesterday, but 
with an institution which has existed for 
ages in that country. We all know that 
you may transplant the tender sapling, and 
it will still thrive in the soil to which it has 
been removed. But to upheave the deep- 
rooted oak, or to lop it of its fair propor- 
tions and giant limbs without detriment to 
its vigour, is a work to which the skill and 
ingenuity of man cannot easily attain. So 
it is with the Established Church of Ire- 
land. It was founded by the zeal and the 
piety of our ancestors ; it has been sane- 
tioned by Parliament and by the Corona- 
tion Oath of the Sovereign ; and, above 
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all, it has been confirmed by the attach-| sides the House so full that night? Why 
ment and veneration of many generations. | was it that, as had been said in the 
But I will tell my hon. Friend, in conclu- | course of the debate, a warfare was 
sion, that an attack upon the Church Es- | springing up between the two great reli- 
tablishment in Ireland is but a necessary | gious bodies in Ireland. The Chief Se. 
preliminary to an attack upon the Chureh | cretary attended that meeting, and moved 
Establishment in this country ; and I/a resolation of thanks to the chairman 
maintain that any successful attempt to|and the committee who conducted the 
divide the revenues of the Irish Church | operations of that society in London. Let 
among all classes of Her Majesty's Irish | the House remember that that chairman 
subjects ought to be immediately followed | was Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, and bear in 
by a Motion for the alienation and secular-| mind what was the language in which 
ization of the revenues of the Church Es-| that friend of peace, speaking in Exeter 
tablishment in England. Indeed, to be| Hall, addressed the people of Ireland. In 
consistent, you ought to go further and do| his speech the gentleman, using a mili- 
away entirely with Church Establishments. | tary phraseology, said, ‘We must have 
You ought to adopt that voluntary system | a plan of the campaign, a regular scheme, 
which prevails in America, but which I| munitions of war, and, above all, strong 
would not prefer to the system which has | places from which to march, and on which 
so long flourished in this kingdom. And|to fall back again.” Te spoke of the 
I must say, that if this question is to be | artillery which would be required for the 
agitated again, either in the present Ses-| work in which they were engaged, and 
sion or in the next, it is time for us, no| described the work as a great scheme of 
matter on what side we sit, frankly to| controversy against the Chureh of Rome. 
declare our opinions avd to choose our | [le said that the Irish Church, from being 
party for this struggle. I, for one, unhesi- | passive, had taken the field of controversy, 
tatingly affirm, that if that moment has| and the result was that a “ furious war- 
come, I shall be found—ay, and acting| fare was now going on between the 
under the advice and guidance of the noble} Church of England and the Chureh of 
Lord at the head of the Government—1/|Rome.”” But in epite of the military 
shall be found contending on behalf of | language of the chairman, and in spite 
those principles which for two centuries and | of the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
more have ever been—and God grant they | the West Connaught Society was a doomed 
may long continue to be !—the centre of | one. No less an authority than the Irish 
loyalty to the Throne and the bulwark of | census had struck it a blow from which 
civil and religious liberty. its balance-sheet showed that its funds had 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the right hon.| not recovered. In a book called Good 
Gentleman had just made a statement} News from Ireland, Mr. Garrett, the Se- 
which would attract great attention in| cretary of the West Connaught Society, 
Ireland, and which ought to be of some| gave an account of its progress, which 
interest to the House. He had told| account was of itself a condemnation of 
them, that when he attended the recent| the whole system. Speaking of a place 
meeting, about which he had said very | called Palnathomas, Mr. Garrett said that 
little, but which was an event of some| it had been “a painful scene of uncertain- 
importance in his political career, he had| ty.” The same remark applied to the 
consulted the noble Lord at the head of| various missionary stations to which that 
the Government before doing so. gentleman referred. Making an appeal 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: What I said| for Bullnahinch, he said, that even if 
was, that after I had seen my attendance | £50,000 were required for the mission 
at that meeting called in question, I asked | there, he must call on his friends to come 
my noble Friend if I had done wrong, | forward with an endowment quickly, s0- 
and he said ‘ Certainly not.” lemnly, and generously. He could imagine 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he presumed, | the right hon. Baronet coming forward 
then, that the noble Lord gave the right | quickly, the hon. Member for North War- 
hon. Gentleman absolution. The noble} wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) coming forward 
Lord and the Government generally, then, | solemnly, and his hon. Friend the Member 
were responsible for the conduct of the} for Chippenham coming forward generously 
right hon. Baronet on that oecasion.| with the £50,000 to endow Bullnahinch. 
What had been the result of that con-| That book showed nothing but wreck and 
duct? Why were the benches on both/ruin, empty churches, and dilapidated 
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school-houses. The question of Irish 
Church missions, banished for some years 
from the arena of that House, was re-in- 
troduced on account of the support given 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland to that 
which was worse than an imposture, and 
which led to breaches of the law and of 
order. It was said that the schools were 
full, but how were they filled? Lord 
Plunket, the president of the West Con- 
naught Mission, established missionary 
schools on his property, and compelled 
his tenants, on threat of eviction, to send 
their children. And Mr. Townsend stated 
at the trial which took place that the 
object of these schools was to bring up 
these children as Protestants. To justify 
himself, Lord Plunket published a list of 
tenants evicted, and the reasons for evicting 
them ; and among them were the names 
of several persons evicted fur assaulting 
Scripture readers. [** lear, hear!”] The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) cheered that statement ; 
but had he read the severe condemnation 
passed on Lord Plunket for his conduct 
on that occasion, by the leading organ of 
public opinion? All these missionary 
schools were failures, and had led to vio- 
lence. He had never joined in any attack 
upon the church of England, and he re- 
joiced to say that on one occasion, when 
the Speaker gave a casting vote against 
the Chureh Rates Abolition Bill, one 
Roman Catholic Member did not vote, and 
that was the hon. Gentleman who was 
then addressing the House. At the meet- 
ing which had been alluded to, it was said 
that the converts might be counted by tens 
of thousands, and Dr. Wordsworth, in his 
Irish Mission, spoke of 50,000 converts in 
West Connaught. Now, what was West 
Connaught? It comprised the western 
part of the counties of Galway and Mayo, 
and part of the diocese of the Bishop of 
Tuam. He found, however, that in that 
district the Returns showed that the Pro- 
testant population had fallen off 25 per 
cent, from 22,765 in 1834, to 17,156 in 
1861, while the total diminution of the 
Protestant population, in all Ireland, in the 
tame period, was but 19 percent. Again, 
the Protestant marriages in the counties of 
Galway and Mayo had fallen from 203 in 
1851, to 104 in 1861, or nearly 50 per cent. 
During every year that these missionary 
societies had been at work, the Protestant 
population had fallen off ; and how could 
that fact be reconciled with the astounding 
statements of conversions by tens of thou- 
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sands? The Protestant gentry of Kil- 
kenny had shown their opinion of those 
societies by addressing a memorial to the 
Bishop of Kilkenny, praying him to have 
the missionaries withdrawn from the town 
of Kilkenny, because their presence created 
ill blood and provoked disorders. The 
operations of these societies had been de- 
scribed in the Church Review, a review 
edited by a distinguished dignitary of the 
Church of England, as tending to religious 
rows and broken heads—that placards 
headed ‘* Rome the Babylon,”’ ** Rome 
the Mother of Harlots,” d&c., necessarily 
provoked retaliation, and the usual result 
of a missionary appearance in a town was 
the calling-out of the military, while the 
crowning triumph was the condemnation 
of a certain number of Roman Catholics to 
fine and imprisonment. He appealed to 
the common sense and justice of Englaud, 
whether it would maintain a system that 
resulted in figures, fighting, and a shrick 
for money. 

Str HUGH CAIRNS: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (The O’Donoghue), 
in the course of his observations on Friday, 
deprecated the idea that a speech upon this 
question should provoke the laughter or ex- 
cite the amusement of the House. I could 
not help thinking that the hon. Gentleman 
directed his observations to the speech that 
immediately preceded his own—that of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne). 
But I must say I entirely agree that the 
question is one of gravity and importance, 
and that it should be treated with all the 
seriousness that such a subject deserves. If 
I must mention another important ingre- 
dient which I think is required in the con- 
sideration of the subject, I should say that 
ingredient was precision and accuracy as to 
facts. If the House will indulge me with 
as much of its time and patience as the 
importance of the subject deserves, I will 
satisfy them, that conspicuous as the speech 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 
Osborne) was as a fund of hilarity, it was 
still more conspicuous for the absence of that 
precision and accuracy which such a sub- 
ject demands. The first point is to ascer- 
tain precisely what is the end aimed at by 
the different propositions that have been 
made. The hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), whose Motion on this subject was 
withdrawn in order that the House might 
proceed with that now under consideration, 
proposed to affirm that there was a surplus 
of revenues belonging to the Church of Ire- 
land, and that it ought to be appropriated 
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to secular purposes or to the general pur- 

ses of the State. The hon. Member for 

iskeard said that he did not wish to take 
away any part of the revenues of the 
Church, but only to re-adjust or re-adapt 
those revenues ; but he had scarcely sat 
down, when the hon. Member for Tipperary 
got up, and returned thanks to the hon. 


{COMMONS} 
| £510,000 a year. 


formerly a Member of this House, Mr, 
| Serjeant Shee, whose name should always 
| be mentioned with respect for the many 
‘excellent qualities he possesses, wrote on 
| this subject, and he said, ‘*I do not wish 
‘to despoil the Established Chureh, I wish 
| to pay every beneficed clergyman and bishop 
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Now, a gentleman, 


Member for Liskeard for rendering such | a proper remuneration,’’ and he laid down 
effective service towards the overthrow of | the scale on which he would pay them, 


the Irish Church, because the Irish people 
would not be satisfied without perfect 
equality in regard to all endowments in 
that country. An hon, Gentleman also on 
the other side (Mr. Grant Duff) has to-night 
reminded us of the saying with regard to a 
celebrated city of antiquity, and he wanted 
to apply the same rule to Ireland. 

Now, it is important for the House to 
know the real facts of the ease, and | will 
take the view of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, who says that the revenues of the 
Church in Ireland are excessive in amount, 
having regard to the duties the clergy have 
to perform. [Mr. Bernat Ossporve: Hear, 
hear !] I am glad, as there are so few points 
of agreement between us, that, at all events, 
we agree on the basis of the argument. 
With reference to the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland, let me remind the 
House that a Return laid on the table, on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, would very much mislead the House. 
It says that the revenues of the church 
amounts to £580,000 in round numbers. 
But from that sum a great number of de- 
ductions have to be made. The Return in- 
cludes the taxes which the various benefices 
and bishoprics have to pay to the Commis- 
sion, and which are laid out in other parts 
of the various dioceses. In this way the 
Return is some £30,000 or £40,000 over- 
stated. There are some minor deductions 
to be made besides, and the effect of these 
deductions we shall see in a moment. I 
will illustrate this by two statements, nei- 
ther of which admits of dispute. With re- 
ference to the financial state of the Church 
of Ireland the hon. Member for Liskeard 
quoted the authority of Archdeacon Stop- 
ford ; and what does he say? In his larger 
work on the Irish Church he made a eal- 
culation in this way—he takes the whole 
revenues of the church, the whole value of 
glebe lands, of the rent-charges, and the 
income of the various bishoprics, and after 
making the proper deduetions, he comes to 
the conclusion that the net sum from every 
possible source available for expenditure 
on the part of the Church in Ireland is 


Sir Hugh Cairns 





What will the House suppose was the total 
to which the payments Mr. Serjeant Shee 
would make to the various clergymen and 
bishops of the Irish Church amount to? 
The total was £589,000 a year—exactly 
£78,000 a year more than the whole net 
income of the Established Church of Ire- 
land. Therefore, on these two calculations 
—one coming from a gentleman whose ac- 
curacy the hon. Member for Liskeard justly 
extols, the other from Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
whose authority cannot be disputed—in- 
stead of their being a surplus of revenue 
beyond what is adequate for the remunera- 
tion of the ministers of the Established 
Church in Ireland, there is a deficiency of 
£78,000 a year. 

I will give you another calculation. The 
number of incumbents in Ireland is 1,530, 
and the net parochial income of all the 
clergy in Ireland is exactly £370,000 a 
year ; and without deducting the sums paid 
for curates, the sum given to each incum- 
bent is exactly £210 a year. That is not 
the whole of the case. Referenee has been 
made to England ; but if you take the 
number of square miles in England, and the 
parishes in which there are incumbents, 
there is an average for every benefice of 
five square miles; but in Ireland the ave- 
rage is twenty square miles to each benefice. 
So that you pay in Ireland an average of 
£210 a year toa clergyman for doing duty, 
not over five square miles, as in England, 
but over twenty square miles. 

The hon. Member for Liskeard says 
£210 is not a large sum for a clergyman, 
but what he objects to is that this clergy- 
man has noflock. Now, what are the facts 
of the case? Let me compare England 
and Ireland in that respect. You have 
not a Census for 1861 of religious denomi- 
nations in England, and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite know very well to whom we are 
indebted for that. Sufficient is known, 
however, for the purposes of this discussion. 
But what is the number of Episcopalians 
in the towns of Ireland. In 17 towns in 
Ireland there are over 10,000 inhabitants ; 
the Episcopalian population is 114,299. 
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72 parishes out of 1,572 belong to these 
towns. That gives 1,590 Episcopalians 
toeach parish. As far as these towns are 
concerned, it is incorrect to say that there 
js not in each parish a sufficient number 
of Episcopalians to require the services of 
aminister. In the rural parishes of Eng- 
land, by the Census of 1851, out of those 
attending public worship on a particular 
given day, 9 out of 19 were Episeopa- 
jians ; in Wales 6 out of 25 ; and apply- 
ing this ratio, we get for each country pa- 
rish in England 387 Episcopalians ; in 
Wales 248. In Ireland there are 1,500 
rural parishes for 564,576 Episcopalians, 
or 376 foreach parish. Ireland, therefore, 
stands middle between England and Wales, 
very far lower than England, and higher 
than Wales. That puts an end to the 
argument of the hon. Member for Liskeard ; 
but he says that may be the average ; but 
there are individual parishes in which 
there is a very much smaller number of 
Episcopalians. Then I say you find the 
same thing in England. The hon. Mem- 
ber is very fond of looking at clergy lists. 
Let him go to the English Clergy List. 
He will find 500 parishes where the gross 
population is just over 100 souls, and, taking 
three-fifths to be members of the Church, 
between 50 and 60 Episcopalians. 

The House should understand, that be- 
ing anxious for the well-being of the Church 
of Ireland, I do not desire to resist altera- 
tions in the finances of the Established 
Chureh in that country. I say, where there 
are inequalities to redress—where, from 
change of circumstances, a different adjust- 
ment of ecclesiastical property is desirable, 
just as you do every day in England, the 
same rule ought to be applied in Ireland. 
The same rule has been applied in Ireland 
since 1833 or 1834, and I do not see why 
the same principle should not be continued. 
But as the hon. Gentleman talks of in- 
equalities, I ask you to go further than the 
right hon. Baronet has gone, lest the in- 
accuracies he has overlooked should be con- 
sidered as facts. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard stated that the archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland have an income amount- 
ing to £80,000. The House will find 
their net income falls very far short of that. 
[Mr. Bernat Osporne: I said their gross 
imcome.} The hon. Member says ‘* gross” 
now, but the hon. Member did not say 
*‘ gross’’ on Friday night. The difference 
between their gross and their net value is 
exactly £22,000 a year. Upon the same 
principle, he might as well say that the 
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Bishop of Durham receives £25,000 or 
£28,000 a year. The Bishop has a gross 
revenue of that amount, but he pays more 
than half of it to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; and the incomes of the Irish 
bishops are subject to deductions of exactly 
the same kind. [Mr. Bernat Osporne : 
Where do the deductions go to?] I will 
tell the hon. Member where they go to ; 
and I am very glad he puts the question, 
because the hon. Member is in the act of 
acquiring information which otherwise he 
would never have obtained. The deduc- 
tions go to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, and are by them applied to the aug- 
mentation of small livings. I put it to the 
House whether, in their judgment, it was a 
fair representation to hold up the arehbi- 
shops and bishops of Ireland as dignitaries 
who were receiving and spending £80,000 
a year. Thatis notall. Thehon. Member 
said, ‘‘ Look at the thousands to whom 
every English bishop attends, who are un- 
der his jurisdiction and under his care, and 
contrast that with the case of Ireland.”’ 
What did the hon. Gentleman do? There are 
in England twenty millions of inhabitants ; 
it is not exactly ascertained how many 
of them belong to the Church of England. 
Some say twelve millions, some ten, and 
some even less. The hon. Member took 
the whole twenty millions, and divided the 
bishops of England into that ; he then di- 
vided the bishops of Ireland not into the 
gross population, but into the Episcopalians 
of Ireland, and he instituted a comparison 
between one and the other. I pass to an- 
other inaccuracy of the hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
referred to the point, but I must ask the 
House to look at it a little more closely. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard said, ‘* The 
united diocese of Kilfenora and Kilmac- 
duagh, in which there are about 686 Pro- 
testants, have a bishop at £4,000 a year and 
the usual staff.”” The Chief Secretary has 
told the House that no such diocese exists ; 
it is the name of some former diocese which 
has been united with Clonfert and Killaloe ; 
and the total number of Episcopalians in 
the diocese for which the Bishop receives 
£4,000, are not 686, but 15,907. As the 
hon. Gentleman is deriving great informa- 
tion from these facts, he must allow me to 
give him one or two more. He went on to 


say :—‘‘ In the diocese of Waterford and 
Lismore, with which I am intimately ac- 
quainted, there is a population of 134,336, 
of whom 5,000 belong to the Established 
Chureh ;” and he asked, ‘“‘ Why should 
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receiving £5,000 a year?” This is the 
hon. Member’s own diocese, and surely he 
ought to have some personal knowledge of 
the facts. But what dol find? Water- 
ford and Lismore are united to Cashel and 
Emly, for which the bishop receives £4,600 
a year, the Episcopalians being in number, 
not 5,000, but 13,853. Let me go alittle 
further. Ile said—and this was a striking 
statement— in England you have a clergy- 
man for every 2,612 persons ; in Ireland 
one for every 325. Let me first correct 
him as to Ireland. I have shown the House 
that in towns the number is one for every 
1,590, and in the country one for every 
376. But how did the hon. Member eal- 
culate with regard to England? I com- 
mend it to the House as an aritlimetical 
exercise of the most ingenious description. 
There is a gross population of 20,000,000, 
and there are in the Church in England, in 
round numbers, 18,000 clergymen. The 
hon. Member divided 18,000 into the 
20,000,000 ; but even that was not enough, 
for it would only bring out a quotient of 
somewhere about 1,000 ; so he doubled the 
quotient, and added 600 more to it. I 
commend that to the House as the most 
wonderful feat in arithmetic that was ever 
performed for its enlightenment. I cannot 
conceive how the hon. Member, having the 
Returns before him, can ever have arrived 
at such a result. 

I come next to a statement, which, pro- 
ceeding as it did from an hon. Gentleman 
having some acquaintance with Ireland, 
surprised me very much. In the diocese 
of Meath, he said, the population is 110,000, 
of whom but 6,500 are Episcopalians. Now, 
will it be believed that he has made this 
mistake. Tle has taken the county of 
Meath, and he is under the impression that 
it is co-extensive with the diocese. If he 
had looked at the Return of the diocese, he 
would have found that the Episcopalians 
were not 6,500, but 16,300, being a slight 
difference of nearly 10,000. These are 
the data upon which that very interest- 
ing and amusing statement was founded, 
which delighted the House so much, and 
must have given to many hon. Members 
who were not aware of the real state of the 
case a very singular impression with re- 
gard to the state of the Church. But I 
have not done yet. The hon. Member 
said he would go into detail with regard to 
the see of Meath. He took the living of 
Kells, held by Archdeacon Stopford, and 
he made out, from the Jrish Church 
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Directory, that the parish church contained 
500 sittings, that there were only thirty-one 
Episcopalians, and that the living was of 
£1,151 a year. I will own I was a little 
startled by that assertion. It seemed to 
me not very probable ; but, of course, I 
thought the hon. Member looked into the 
Returns. Will the House believe the series 
of blunders which are involved in this 
statement ? In the Return made to Parlia- 
ment, which deals with towns in Ireland 
having more than 1,500 inhabitants, the 
hon. Member finds Kells mentioned—not 
the parish of Kells, but the town of Kells, 
Even then he cannot quote the Return ac- 
curately, for he puts the number at 3] 
Episcopalians, whereas the Return says 
331 Episcopalians. But that is not all. 
The town of Kells has nothing to say to 
it. The church is the church of the 
parish of Kells, and the parish of Kells 
goes round the town for square acres or 
square miles, and every one knows that 
in Ireland the places where the Protes- 
tants live are in the town parks and green 
fields, upon property immediately adjacent 
to the town, not in the houses of the town, 
where the numerical majority is always in 
favour of the Roman Catholics. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not what does the town 
of Kells, but what does the parish of Kells 
contain? and that point the hon. Member 
never touches at all. Then, as to the value 
of the living. The hon. Member said this 
was the living of Archdeacon Stopford ; 
and he praised his works, and said they 
were most instructive to any one who read 
them. I wish to goodness the hon. Mem- 
ber had read them—because he would have 
found that the living of Kells was one of 
those upon which the Archdeacon com- 
mented, and not without a little bitterness 
of feeling, for he shows very clearly, that 
although returned as being of the value of 
£1,151, after making the deductions which 
have to be paid the value is exactly £491 
a year, and out of that he has to pay a 
curate besides. 

I now come to a nucleus of errors. The 
hon. Member takes Cavan, Cahir, Carrick- 
on-Suir, Ballinrobe, Westport, Killaloan, 
Kilrush, and other towns; and he goes 
to the Trish Church Directory and says, 
** I find in each of these towns so many 
sittings, 300, 400, or 500, and so many 
Episcopalians, sometimes 50, sometimes 
60, and sometimes 150, but in every case 
the number of sittings quite disproportion- 
ed to the number of Episcopalians.” He 
has fallen into the same error in every one 
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of these cases of taking the town or place 
for the parish, though, of course, it is for 
the parish that the churches are built. I 
will give the House one instance I have 
been able to lay my hand upon in the short 
time which has clapsed since the hon. 
Member’s speech, and it will illlustrate the 
inaccuracies of the whole of his statement. 
I take the case of Tuam. The hon. 
Member said it contained 257 Protestants, 
the value of the living being £623. The 
fact is, that in the parish of Tuam, where 
there is church accommodation for 300 or 
400, there are 640 Episcopalians; and 
the net value of the living, in place of 
being £623, is fixed by the Commission at 
£320 a year. I have yet another mistake 
to point out, and, as it has been alluded to 
to-night, I am bound to set it right. In 
the diocese of Cork he takes five cler- 
gymen—the rectors of Rahan, Mourne 
Abbey, Clenore, Carrigamleary, and Clon- 
meen, and he says he finds all these living 
in pleasant, nice Mallow, away from their 
parishes. To use his own words, ‘* That 
is the picture presented by this book.” 
Let us see what are the facts. Mallow is 
down in the Directory as the post town of 
these five parishes. As to four of these 
parishes, there is no glebe on which the 
rector could live, and so he lives in the 
town ; and that is the great case of non- 
residence which the hon. Member found in 
the diocese of Cork. Then there was the 
ease of Mr. Bolster, of a place which I 
hardly like to trust myself to pronounce— 
Killaspugmullane. The hon. Gentleman 
said, it was the hardest name in Ireland, 
and that was almost the only correct 
statement in his speech. He said Mr. 
Bolster resides at Glanmore, which is a 
great way off. The fact is, that Glanmore 
is the post town; it is only a mile and a 
half distant, the parish has no glebe, and 
Mr. Bolster lives in the nearest house to 
his parish. The hon. Gentleman said, ** I 
agree to your averages.”” He does not 
deny that every rector has only £200 a 
year, and that he has a certain number of 
Episcopalians in his parish; but he says, 
it is ridiculous to suppose that there is any 
call in Ireland for a Church at all. I 
believe I am right in saying, that nine 
out of ten of the hon. Gentleman’s alleged 
facts are erroneous, and I do not doubt 
that the tenth is erroneous too. 

The hon. Gentleman, assuming that 
there are changes in the population of 
Ireland, asks us why we oppose ~*~ 
Motion? I will tell him exactly why. 
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say his Motion is not made to amend or 
improve the Church of Ireland. The other 
day the hon. Gentleman had a Motion to 
destroy the parochial system of the Irish 
Church, and change it to a congregational 
system. Let me point out the powers 
which now exist for the reform of this 
Church. The Lord Lieutenant in Council 
has two remarkable and important powers. 
When a sinecure falls vacant, he may 
suppress it ; and when any parish of more 
than £800 a year value is vacant, the 
Lord Lieutenant may divide it. That is 
the kind of measure the Church requires. 
In the parish of Belfast there are 30,000 
Episcopaltans—about one twenty-third of 
the whole number in Ireland—and what 
are the parochial endowments of that 
parish 2 They do not exceed £500 a 
year, or one eight-hundredth of the whole 
endowment of the Church. That is not 
an excessive endowment, and I should be 
very glad to see a proper method of deal- 
ing with such cases. But the proper way 
of doing so is with the advice, the co- 
operation, and the assistance of the heads 
of the Church, and they are anxious to 
give their co-operation. It might be done, 
also, by means of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and their powers might be 
advantageously enlarged for this purpose. 
I must not leave the hon. Member for 
Liskeard until I have corrected his state- 
ment about the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, who are very respectable men, and 
who have done their work exceedingly well. 
The right hon. Baronet referred to the 
salaries of the Commissioners. There is a 
Return of their salaries before the House. 
There are only two Commissioners in the 
receipt of salaries, and they receive £1,000 
each. The hon. Member for Liskeard, 
who had the Returns in his hand, said 
there were three Commissioners who re- 
ceived salaries, and that they were proper 
and discreet men. He told the House 
they received £6,000 in salaries, and that 
they managed the Church property under 
their control in the most expensive and 
extravagant way. But what does the 
Return, which the hon, Gentleman had in 
his hand, say? It shows that this sum is 
for the salaries of the Commissioners, the 
secretary, the treasurer, and all the clerks 
of the establishment. [Mr. Bernat Os- 
BORNE : I read that.] No, I beg pardon, 
the hon. Member did not read that. He 
must excuse me. He could not have read 
it even to himself, for he said they received 
I| £6,000 in salaries. Did he read the next 
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Return? He said that for rent and coals 
the Commissioners paid £909 a year. I 
was astonished that this sum should be 
paid for the rent of a house in Dublin, and 
I looked at the Return, and what did it 
say? That this sum of £909 covers rent, 
coals, supernumerary clerks, repair of 
house, taxes, insurance, and other incidents. 
In fact, the establishment expenses of the 
Commission, which manages nearly 150,000 
acres of land, spread over the whole of Ire- 
land, are £7,000 a year in all—a sum as 
moderate as I have ever known spent by a 
Commission of the kind. Then the hon. 
Member said, “ Just look at the next 
item, £36,000 for the ceremonials of 
the parish churches.’’ Some one asked, 
** What are these ceremonials?”’ And the 
hon. Member for Liskeard replied, ‘* Organ- 
blowing and things of that kind.’’ What 
-is the fact? There are nochurch rates in 
Ireland, vestry cess is abolished, and the 
eare and working of the organ and the fuel 
are thrown upon the central fund in the 
hands of the Commissioners. The ex- 
penses are £36,000 in all, and this gives 
an average of £22 10s. a year to each 
parish to pay the sexton, the clerk, the 
eare and working of the organ, and the 
fuel. I should like to know in what church 
in England all this is done for so little 
money. 

The hon. Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant 
Duff) tells us that the Church of Ireland 
has not answered the purpose for which it 
was established, and ought therefore to 
be abolished. But what is the test of a 
Church having answered the purpose for 
which it was established ? I will not indalge 
in any flights of imagination ; it is by facts 
this matter should be judged. We have 
got a Return moved for by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin University 
in regard to population. Weare told that 
the numbers of the Episcopalians have 
diminished, and we are asked to accept 
this as a proof that the Church has not 
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increase of 72,000 members of the Estab- 
lished Church. In the Census of 1834, 
40,000 Methodists were reckoned as mem- 
bers of the Established Church. Add 
them to the calculation, and you have re- 
latively 110,000 more Episcopalians than 
you had in 1834. The hon. Member says 
that the Church of Ireland has failed as a 
missionary Church. But does the hon, 
Gentleman mean to say that all the endow- 
ments of the Irish Charch ought to be 
taken away, because she has failed to con- 
vert the Roman Catholics ; and then that 
in due time all the endowments are to be 
taken away from the Roman Catholies if 
they do not convert all the Protestant popu- 
lation? If the Church endowments are to 
be taken from one religion and given to 
another, accordingly as they succeed or 
fail in this respect, let us understand it 
clearly, and then the various bodies will 
know what they have to do. 

I was very much surprised to hear this 
House made the field of diseussion of the 
merits of the West Connaught Society ; 
but I will say that those who object to the 
operations of the Society could not have 
done it a more beneficial service than to 
bring it under the notice of the House of 
Commons. I am sure it will do the Society 
more good than twenty meetings in London, 
even though the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary were to attend all of them. 
But what are the facts? I do not care 
about the 30,000 converts. West Con- 
| naught is 100 miles long and 30 broad, and 
| twenty-five years ago there were in it 13 
congregations, 7 churches, and 11 clergy- 
|}men. There are now in it 57 congrega- 
tions, 27 churches, and 35 clergymen. 
|[Mr. Berna, Osporne: What are their 
numbers? }] The numbers of some of the 
congregations are 50, of some 100, 200, 
and 300, and they meet regularly in the 
week and on the Sunday from one end of 
the year to another. The hon, Member 
for Liskeard, though he did not challenge 











acted up to itsduty. But this Return puts, the purity either of life or doctrine of the 
the matter very shortly and very clearly | Irish clergy, said they were inferior in 
before us. According to the Census of| manners and learning to the English. I 
1834 there were 100 Roman Catholics to/ do not know what opportunities of asso- 
13} of the Established Church. In 1861 | ciating with the clergy in Ireland he had, 
to 100 Roman Catholics there were 15} | for he said he had never seen the clergy- 
of the Established Church. So that the; man of his own parish. [Mr. BERNAL 
members of the Established Church are; Osporne: He has never been near it.] 
relatively a larger body than they were in| Has he got a house? [Mr. Bernat Os- 





1834. 
1834 had continued, there would be 70,000 
fewer Episcopalians than there actually are, 
or, in other words, there has been a relative 
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If we suppose that the ratio of| BORNE: 


No.j] I have no doubt, if the 
hon. Member provides one, he will live 
there. [Mr. Bernat Ossorne: I will, 
if he pays for it.} But the hon. Member 
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aceounts for the Irish clergymen not being 
on a par with the English in this way— 
that the Irish bishops ordain men who have 
not received a University education. But 
js that the rule, or the exception? I know 
it is a matter of frequent occurrence in 
England ; and when it cannot be avoided, a 
man who has not got a University educa- 
tion is ordained just as often in England as 
in Ireland. The hon. Member had the good 
taste to refer to the schedule of the effects 
of a bishop who died fourteen years ago, 
and who held one of the sees that have 
been since suppressed. But that bishop 
was a gentleman of large private fortune. 
The hon. Gentleman said, when he saw 
that schedule, it was in one of the famine 
years, and it made a deep impression on 
his mind. But I wish he had referred to 
the case of the head of the Irish Church, 
who, for upwards of fifty years, deriving 
a large income from the Church, and pos- 
sessing a princely fortune in his own pro- 
perty, expended both upon the Church of 
which he was the head, and which will 
never cease to mourn his loss. And if 
matters connected with the famine are re- 
ferred to, I wish the hon. Gentleman had 
thought of the part taken by the members 
of the Established Chureh—how they shared 
to the last shilling with their countrymen, 
and created a bond of affection among the 
people around them which will last long 
after the memory of the famine has passed 
away. 

Some who support this Motion would 
desire to see the Established Chureh 
transfer, either the whole or a part of her 
revenues, to the Roman Catholie Chureh. 
[The O’Donoenue: No, no!] The hon. 
Member for Tipperary says ‘‘ No!” but 
he said on Friday night that he would 
never be satisfied, nor would the people 
of Ireland, until something of the kind 
was done. [The O’Donocuvz: I said no- 
thing of the kind; I said I never would 
be satisfied, nor would the people of Ire- 
land, until there was religious equality. ] 
Of course, I cannot ask what he means by 
religious equality ; but I want to know what 
symbol of religious inequality is there in 
Ireland except the Establishment, and what 
is the sign of that inequality except the 
— of property? Iam not going 
ack now to the age of St. Patrick, al- 
though the hon. Member for Liskeard has 
something to learn about him ; but, putting 
aside the question of antiquity, I say that 
Church has got the title of prescription, 
which is as good as the title of the Church 
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of England, or as good as that by which 
any hon. Gentleman holds his property. 
I would ask Gentlemen connected with the 
Nonconformists, upon what grounds do they 
support this Motion? Upon what principle 
did the House pass the Dissenters’ Chapel 
Bill, when a far less period than 300 years 
sufficed to make a title to which Parliament 
felt bound to give effect? There is a pas- 
sage in the speech of Lord Macaulay at 
that time which I would like to read to the 
House. He says— 


“T could never have imagined,” said he, “that 

in an assembly of reasonable, civilized, and edu- 
cated men it would be necessary to offer a word 
in defence of prescription, as a general principle. 
I should have thought it as much a waste of time 
of this House as to make a speech against the im- 
propriety of burning witches, or of trying a right 
by wager of battle, or of testing the guilt or inno- 
cence of a culprit by making him walk over burn- 
ing ploughshares. It isin every known part of 
the world, in every civilized age ; it was familiar 
to the old tribunals of Athens ; it formed part of 
the Roman jurisprudence ; it was spread with the 
Imperial power over the whole of Europe ; it was 
recognised after the French Revolution ; and when 
the Code Napoléon was formed, that very principle 
of prescription was not forgotten. We find it both 
in the East and inthe West; it is recognised by 
tribunals beyond the Mississippi, and in countries 
that had never heard of Justinian, and had no 
translation of the Pandects. In all places we find 
it acknowledged as a sacred principle of legisla- 
tion. We have found it among the Hindoos, as 
well as the Mexicans and Peruvians; in our own 
country we find it coeval with the beginning of our 
laws. Itis bound in the first of our statutes ; it is 
close upon our great first charter ; it is consecrated 
by successive Acts of Parliament ; it is introduced 
into the Statute of Merton; it is found in the 
Statute of Westminster; and the principle only 
becomes more stringent as it is carried out by a 
succession of great legislators and statesmen down 
to our own time. Is it not clear that 
the principle of prescription is essential to the 
institution of property itself, and that if you take 
it away, it is not some or a few evils that must 
follow, but general confusion ?” 
I repeat that the title of the Established 
Church of Ireland by prescription, even if 
we go back no further than the last 300 
years, is as good as the best title by which 
any estate in this country is held. But the 
hon. Member appeals to Lord Plunket. 
He was no bigot, he was not hostile to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and his name 
would be remembered with gratitude by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland as long as any 
name can be borne in mind. Well, Lord 
Plunket said— 

“With respect to the Protestant Establishment 
of Ireland, he considered it necessary for the se- 
curity of all property. He thought that there 
should not only be an established Church, but that 
it should be richly endowed, and that its digni- 
taries should be enabled to take their stations in 
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society with the nobles of the land ; but speaking 
of it in a political point of view, he had no hesita- 
tion in stating that the Protestant establishment 
was the great bond of union between the two 
countries ; and if even that unfortunate moment 
should arrive when they should rashly lay their 
hands on the property of the Church to rob it of 

f, 


its rights, that moment would seal the doom of, | 


and separate the connection between, the two 
countries.” 


And what did Mr. Serjeant Shee say on | 


the same subject ? These are his words— 


“ The Church by law established is the Church | 


of a community everywhere considerable in re- 
spect of property, rank, and intelligence ; it is 
strong in a prescription of three centuries, and in 
the support which it derives from the supposed 
identity of its interests with those of the Church 
of England. Nothing short of a convulsion 
tearing up both Establishments by the roots, 
could accomplish its overthrow.” 


The hon. Member for Elgin, and those who 
think with him, desire that establishments 
should be put anend to. But I desire the 
House to observe that that is not a question 
that concerns the Irish Church, but the 
Established Church of England and Ire- 
land. And though I quite agree that there 
is nothing in the articles of Union to pre- 
vent you from amending the Irish Church, 
yet if you go upon the abstract principle 
of endowments, you will be obliged to deal 
with both Churches on the same footing, 
and that was what Lord Castlereagh meant 
when he pointed out the advantages to be 
gained from uniting the two Churches. He 
said that the Church of Ireland was a 
colonial Church; but once the two Churches 
were united, the Irish Church was put 
beyond attack, except upon grounds upon 
which the Church of England might be 
attacked also. The hon. Member for Swan- 
sea told us the other night that he had 
observed in the history of British parties, 
that when once the Whigs ceased to at- 
tack the Irish Church, they became a fail- 
ing party. He perceived that there might 
be an attack on the Irish Church, and he 
thought that it would be very inconsistent 
to make that attack, when his party should 
be in Opposition, unless they made it while 
their party was in office. That was as 
refreshing a frankness and as candid a 
confession as I ever heard. The hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the Appropriation Clause, 
and we cannot help going back for one 
minute to that measure, and contrasting 
the present state of Ireland with its con- 
dition at that time. Then you had distur- 
bance, riots, and I might also say rebellion 
in Ireland, if not caused, directly connected 
with the state of the law as it stood with 
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respect to the revenues of the Established 
Church. You altered the law, and where 
| are the riots in Ireland? You have occa- 
sionally agrarian disturbances, but there is 
| not an instance for twenty years of distur. 
| bance in Ireland which you can connect in 
any way with the revenues or existence of 
the Established Church in Ireland. I will 
tell the House why. The House commuted 
the tithe charge in Ireland, which may be 
taken in round numbers at £400,000 
year, and a calculation has been made 
| which shows that the amount of the rent 
charge payable by Roman Catholies in lieu 
of tithes is under £30,000. With regard 
to the tenants of Church lands and glebes, 
a wise and mild legislation was introduced 
in 1833 and 1834, in pursuance of which 
two-thirds of the tenants of Church lands 
have bought out their farms. They hold 
them in fee simple, having paid the pur- 
chase-money to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. That money is in the bank, and 
the income is applied to the benefit of the 
Church, and there is no grievance attach- 
ing to Roman Catholics in connection with 
the Church. We are now at the last day 
of June, and this discussion was begun on 
the 19th of May. An hon. Member, in 
moving the adjournment of the debate, 
said, wait a fortnight and see what Petitions 
on the subject would flow in from Ireland. 
Here we are at the end of six weeks, and 
il find that the number of Petitions from 
ithe beginning of the Session to the pre- 
}sent day, complaining of the existence of 
the Established Church in Ireland, is 
twenty-two, and the number of signatures 
7,000 from 4,500,000 people. The war 
of the Appropriation Clause has answered 
its purpose, but I feel satisfied that the 
Irish Church would never deprecate or 
shrink from any attempt at amendment or 
re-adjustment for the purpose of improve- 
ment ; but I hope the House will always 
resist any proposal which, under the trans- 
parent cloak of aiming at improvement, 
seeks to destroy and overthrow an insti- 
tution which I believe to be indissolubly 
connected with the best hopes of Ireland 
and the true principles of Christianity. 
Sir GEORGE GREY : The noble Lord 
the Member for Leicestershire on a former 
evening desired, after the speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, that some other Member 
of the Government should declare what 
course the Government intended to take in 
reference to the present Motion; but I should 
have thought that the declaration made by 
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the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was explicit and clear enough to render 
any statement from me unnecessary. He 
stated that the Government felt it their 
duty to oppose the Motion, and in that 
declaration I cordially concur. The noble 
Lord said that my right hon. Friend 
jn announcing that decision showed but 
little enthusiasm in his defence of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, and I am afraid 
Ishall be subject to the same reproach if 
the noble Lord expects me to rise to any 
high pitch of enthusiasm in defending a 
system, by which in any country an exclu- 
sive Establishment is maintained for the 
benefit of a small minority only, while at 
the same time no provision is made for the 
clergy of the great majority. That is an 
opinion which I have before expressed, and 
to which I deliberately adhere. ‘At the 
same time, I have never said or given 
countenance to the opinion that the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland should be sub- 
verted, and it is because I concur with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down, that the present Motion, though 
clothed in vague and indefinite terms, aims 
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at, not the reform or Amendment, but the | 
destruction of the Irish Established Church, | 
| the feeling of hostility among the people 


that I give my opposition to it. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) 
said that he merely wished to remove some 
of the anomalies in the Irish Establishment, 
and to transfer the Church revenues from 
parishes where there are no Protestant 
inhabitants to other parishes, or to inquire 


‘nto the operation of the Ecclesiastical | 
| Established Church of Ireland, and, I be- 


Commission in Ireland. To a proposition 
of that kind there might be no reasonable 
objection, if brought forward in a practical 
§ ; but what has been tle course of 
this debate? The hon. Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Grant Duff) did not conceal the fact 
that in supporting the Motion his intention 
was to destroy the Church of Ireland, and 
declared that the doctrine and liturgy of 
that Church were unsuited to any people 
of Celtic origin. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary, in an able and temperate speech, 
put the same construction as the hon. 
Member for Elgin on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, and supported 
it on the ground of the right of all persons 
in Ireland to religious equality. As he 
disclaimed any desire to appropriate any 
portion of the revenues of the Church in 
favour of the Roman Catholics, the only 
alternative which the hon. Member had in 
view must be that which the hon. Member 
for Elgin aleo aimed at—the sweeping 
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away of the Protestant Establishment, 
The Motion before us, ambiguous and vague 
in its terms, has been supported by two 
hon. Members in speeches which clearly 
indicate that it is directed to the total 
abolition of the Church. Whatever I may 
think of the wisdom and policy of estab- 
lishing an exclusive Church of the religion 
of a minority in a country, without making 
any provision for the religion of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, it is impossible 
to get rid of the fact, that this Church 
has existed for centuries, has become 
interwoven with the institutions of the 
country, and could not be subverted with- 
out a revolution. That revolution I, for 
one, am not prepared to recommend. [ 
deeply regret that at the beginning of the 
century, at the time of the Union, the wise 
policy proposed by Mr. Pitt and those who 
acted with him was not carried into effect, 
and that when the Irish branch of the Esta- 
blishment was incorporated with the Eng- 
lish some provision was not made for the 
clergy of the mass of the people. I be- 
lieve it would have been accepted at that 
time, although the time appears to have 
gone past for itnow. There are now these 
two great obstacles :—First, the progress of 


of this country to any such measure, which 
would prevent any Government from pro- 
posing it, and would lead to its rejection 
if it were proposed ; and secondly, the re- 
peated declarations made on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics that they would repudiate 
any such provision. We now have an 


lieve, it has been the means of effecting 
much good. I fully concur in what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has said as to 
the learning, piety, and devotion of the 
clergy, who relieve suffering without re- 
gard to creed. At the same time, I cannot 
agree with him in saying, that because the 
tithe rent-charge is on land, which is 
chiefly held by Protestants, there is no 
ground for complaint. I can understand 
that there is ground for dissatisfaction, 
notwithstanding that beneficial change in 
the law which prevents the clergyman from 
coming into cvllision with his parishioners 
in the collection of tithe, because this ques- 
tion is, after all, one of feeling rather than 
money. I think good may be done by such 
reasonable reforms in the Church as may 
be deemed practicable. As to the ap- 
peal made to myself and some of my Col- 
leagues who voted twenty-five years ago 
for the Appropriation Clause, on that 
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aceount to support this Motion, I may say 
that the Motion is of a totally different 
character. It goes far beyond the object 
of the Resolution supported by majorities 
of the House at the time I have mentioned. 
The party with whom I acted then, as I have 
done during the rest of my political life, 
with the view of removing some ground for 
dissatisfaction in Ireland, proposed that if a 
surplus should be found to exist in the eccle- 
siastical revenues after providing for the rea- 
sonable wants of the Protestants, it should 
be applied to the general education and im- 
provement of the Irish people. I believe 
that was a sound and salutary principle. A 
controversy arose regarding it between the 
two Houses of Parliament, and after it had 
been repeatedly affirmed by this House, the 
Government, with the consent of the leaders 
of the Irish party, abandoned the clause, in 
order to remove an obstacle to practical 
legislation. The Tithe Act was then 
passed, which has been productive of 
great advantage to Ireland. Afterwards 
the Whig party, then in Opposition, in- 
stead of attempting to reverse that decision, 
gave their cordial support to the Bill of 
Sir Robert Peel, then at the head of the 
Government, the object of which was to 
provide fur greater equality in the religious 
institutions of Ireland, by supplying the 
means of education for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. That was, I believe, only an act 
of justice, and we have always, at the loss 
of some popularity and the sacrifice of 
some friends, given it a hearty and consis- 
tent support. Now, to revive the discus- 
sion is only to excite acrimonious feelings 
without the possibility of any satisfactory 
result. I feel myself totally free from the 
obligation to support the Motion, on account 
of the part I took a quarter of a century 
ago. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard has himself justified me in that 
course. For several years he sat on this 
bench as one of my Colleagues ; and when 
Mr. Miall brought forward his Motion, he 
acted the part of a mute, and neither by 
his voice or his vote expressed his dissent 
from the policy of the rest of the Govern- 
ment. For these reasons I cannot sup- 
port the Motion of my hon. Friend. 

Cotonst GREVILLE moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would appeal 
to the House to give fair play to advo- 
cates of the Motion, and, by adjourning 
the debate, to permit of a reply to the 
three defenders of the Chureh—the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the right hon. and 
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learned Member for Belfast, and the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he rose to order, 
He submitted that the Speaker had never 
put the Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Greville), who had moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would proceed at 
once. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Colonel 
Greville.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
228: Majority 161. 


Original Question and Amendment again 
proposed. 


Mr. LANIGAN said, he would move 
that the House should adjourn. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he should 
offer no opposition to that Motion, because 
its effeet would be to put an end to the 
debate by getting rid of the Amendment 
to the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that as so large 
a majority of the House were anxious to 
terminate the debate, it would be unwise 
not to accede to their desire. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, was sufficiently answered by 
the cheers which greeted it from the Op- 
position, and the indignant silence with 
which it was received on that side of the 
House. The right hon. Baronet said the 
object of the Motion was to destroy al- 
together and to abolish the established 
Chureh of Ireland, but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard had distinetly stated 
that he only desired to have a Committee 
to investigate the present ecclesiastical 
establishment of Ireland, and he did not 
even say how the surplus revenue, if there 
was any, should be applied. He (Mr. 
Monsell) disclaimed all idea of supporting 
the Motion from a desire to overthrow 
the Established Church in Ireland. That, 
he admitted, could not be accomplished 
without a revolution, and he was not pre- 
pared to face a revolution for such an 
object ; but, without being overthrown, its 
revenues might be reduced, and the surplus 
appropriated to other purposes. Every 
argument in favour of the Established 
Church in England told against the 
Establishment as it now existed in Ire- 
land. Would the English people submit 
to the exclusion of the large majority of 
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lishmen from a participation in the 
fds dedicated by the piety of their an- 
cestors to provide for the spiritual wants of 
the whole people. If neither England nor 
Seotland would endure the appropriation 
‘of their ecclesiastical revenues to a small 
and rich minority, could they expect the 
Jrish people to be contented so long as the 
nt ecclesiastical settlement there re- 
mained unchanged. The Secretary of State 
as not accurate in saying that the subject 
had slept since 1834, because in the debates 
of 1843 and 1844 the leaders of the Whig 
ty condemned the Church of Ireland, 
and attributed to it most of the evils from 
which that country suffered. Did the right 
hon. Baronet forget the strong language 


wed by Lord John Russell, Lord Grey, and | R 


Lord Macaulay, the latter of whom declared, 
notwithstanding his respect for the rights 
of property, that the Church of Ireland 
was an intolerable abuse, and ought to be 
swept from the face of the earth. Did he 
forget the emphatic words of the noble 
Lord now the Prime Minister, that it was 
impossible that the present ecclesiastical 
settlement of Ireland could be permanent ? 
What had caused the difference between the 
opinions of right hon. Gentlemen at that 
time, and their opinions in 1834? The 
only difference was, that there was then in 
Ireland a powerful agitation headed by a 
powerful man, and they yielded to fear 
what they now denied to justice. In every 
other respect, every change of circumstance 
had been unfavourable to the Irish Church. 
The course pursued with regard to the 
question by the Government would be most 
injurious to their own party and could not 
fail to strengthen their opponents. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he must protest 
against the debate being closed that night. 
The House had had no opportunity of hear- 
ing the Prime Minister, who would, no 
doubt, adhere to his already expressed 
opinions ; nor was the leader of the Oppo- 
sition present, who had himself strongly 
condemned the Irish Church. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That this 
House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Lanigan,) 
—put, and agreed to. 


REMOVAL AND PUNISHMENT OF PRISONERS 
BILL. 
Bill for remedying certain defects in the Law 
relating to the Removal and Punishment of Pri- 
soners, presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 194.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 30, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl Brownlow, after the Death of his Grand- 
father. 

Serect Commirrer — Report — Railway Com- 
panies Borrowing Powers. 

Pustic Birs—Second Reading—Sheep and Cat- 
tle (Scotland) * (No. 144); Postmaster General 
(Sale of Land) * (No. 168). 

Select Committee—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Bill— Viscount de Vesci and 
Lord Silchester added.* 

Committee—Sale of Mill Sites, &c. (Ireland)* (No. 

105); Oaths Relief in Criminal Proceedings 

(Scotland )* (No. 72) ; Local Government Sup- 

plemental (No. 2)* (No, 154). 

‘eport — Volunteers* (No. 159); Regimental 

Debts, &e.* (No. 141). 

Third Reading—Waywardens’ Contracts * (No. 
148) ; Inclosure (No. 2)* (No. 161) ; and seve- 
rally passed. 


POLAND—GENERAL MOURAVIEFF. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that some time ago the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had stated, 
on the authority of the Russian Govern- 
ment, that the rumour that General 
Mouravieff had ordered certain ladies in 
Poland to be flogged for wearing mourning 
was devoid of foundation. He perceived 
from the papers of yesterday that this 
order of General Mouravieff was somewhat 
modified in its terms. It was now stated, 
that in the first instance the order im- 
posed a penalty of from twenty-five to 
one hundred roubles for wearing mourning; 
but it went on to say, that if the penalty 
was not paid, the wearers would be sub- 
ject to punishment by the knout. It was 
also stated that this punishment had been 
inflicted in some instances, and that there 
had been an insurrection in Wilna in conse- 
quence. He wished to know, then, from 
the noble Earl, Whether he had received 
any confirmation of the statement that 
General Mouravieff had issued such an 
order ; and, if so, whether it had ever been 
earried into effect ? 

Eart RUSSELL was understood to say, 
that our Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
had been instructed to make inquiries on 
this subject, and he reported that General 
Mouravieff had imposed a penalty upon the 
wearing of mourning ; but the account con- 
tained no statement, that if the fines were 
not paid, the ladies would be subjected to 
the knout. 
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AMERICA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL desired to ask the | of his business to vindicate any 
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Foreign Secretary gave us notice last 
night that he does not consider it any part 


course 


noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo-| which the noble Viscount at the head of 
reign Affairs, if the public interest permit-| the Treasury may think fit to pursue, 


ted him to reply, Whether, since he an- 
swered a similar Question asked by the 


| 


That certainly seems a new doctrine for 
a Secretary of State towards the head of 


noble Marquess (The Marquess of Clanri- | the Government of which he is a Member ; 
earde) three or four days ago, he had re-' hut still, when I consider the noble Kar!’s 
ceived from the French Government any | antecedents, I can hardly doubt his entire 
communication, documentary or verbal, | sincerity in making that statement, or that 
designed, or calculated, or showing any | jt will be adhered to with the most seru- 


disposition to promote a common line of | pulous fidelity. 


action between the two Governments with 
a view to the termination of hostilities 
in America? That very day the Paris 
Correspondent of Zhe Times had asserted, 
with the greatest emphasis and exactness, 
that such a document as that to which he 
referred was in existence; an assertion 
which derived support from statements 
made in other quarters. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it was desirable 
their Lordships should have some infor- 
mation from the Government on the sub- 


ject. 

. Eart RUSSELL: The only answer [ 
can give to my noble Friend is that the 
French Ambassador called on me about an 
hour ago at the Foreign Office, and stated, 
that having heard many rumours to the 
effect that he had been ordered by his 
Government to show a communication on 
this subject to the British Government, he 
wished to say that he had received no such 
order. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 
QUESTIONS. MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, in 
rising to make the Motion of which I have 
given notice—for, Copy of the Proclama- 
tion issued by Sir Henry Storks for the 
Annexation of the Ionian Islands to Greece 
—it is not my intention to enter at any 
length into a discussion with regard to the 
policy of the contemplated cession of the 
Ionian Islands. At the same time, I desire 
emphatically to protest against the lan- 
guage reported to have been used by the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment in another place, to the effect, that 
as it is not a proposal to cede any part 
of the British possessions, but only the 
Protectorate of those Islands, it was a 
matter with which Parliament had nothing 
todo. Now, my Lords, I do not think I 
shall hear that language repeated in this 
House. Fortunately, the noble Earl the 








Now, I lay down this 
position—and I do not think that the 
noble Earl will contradict me—that whe- 
ther a question of cession of territory or 
not, every act done by the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown having any poli- 


| tical significance is a fit subject for com- 





ment, and, if n ry, for censure, in 
either House of Parliament. I said | 
would not enter into a lengthy discussion 
of the proposed cession of the Protecto- 
rate. At the same time, I must say I have 
a very strong opinion as to the inexpe- 
diency and impolicy of that measure, [ 
think it is a measure likely to be disad- 
vantageous to this country. I do not think 
it is likely to confer any benefit on the 
people of Greece. I feel certain it will be 
eminently disadvantageous to the Ionian 
Islands themselves, and not likely to con- 
tribute to the general good understanding 
of European arrangements. The noble 
Earl has expressed himself with romantic 
generosity upon this subject. He says “it 
is not for us to consider what may be the 
selfish interests of this country—the object 
of the Protectorate was exclusively to 
benefit the Ionian Islands—and it would 
be monstrous for this country to refuse to 
do that which is desired by the Ionian 
Islands themselves merely because it is 
the interest of England to retain that Pro- 
tectorate ;”’ and in the despatch addressed 
by the noble Earl to Lord Bloomfield, which 
has been laid on the table in the last day 
or two, the same representations are made, 
The 5th article of the Treaty of Paris of 
the 5th November 1815 is quoted, and the 
noble Earl goes on to say— 


“« It appears clear from these provisions that the 
intention of the high allied Powers was to found 
in the Seven Islands a free, independent State, 
which, by the protection of so powerful a country 
as Great Britain, might develop its resources 
without fear of external aggression or internal 
anarchy.” 


No doubt that is one object of the treaty ; 
but the 5th article states another object— 
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“Jn order to insure without restriction to the 
johabitants of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands the advantages resulting from the high 

tion under which these States are placed, as 
well as for the exercise of the rights inherent in 
the said protection, His Britannic Majesty shall 
have the right to occupy the fortresses and places 
ofthose States and to maintain garrisons in the 
same.” 


Now, if there is one thing clearer than 
another it is that, as mutual jealousy pre- 
vented the other European Powers under- 
taking the protectorate, their object was to 
place the Ionian Islands under the domi- 
nion of a great Power like Great Britain, 
and to enable Great Britain to fulfil the 
trust by giving her the military possession 
of those States. Assuming that the object 
of the other Powers was exclusively to 
benefit the Ionian Islands, the noble Ear] 
ean hardly suppose that Great Britain 
accepted the protectorate merely for love 
of the Ionian people, and not for any ad- 
vantage which she might politically or 
in a military point of view derive. No 
doubt the object of Great Britain was to 
secure herself against the military occu- 
pation of those Islands, and more especially 
of Corfu, which for a considerable time 
she had been vainly attempting to capture, 
and to occupy herself a position esteemed 
by both naval and military authorities 
to be of great importance at a time 
of European war and especially of 
naval war. It has been said that cir- 
cumstances have changed, and that, in 
consequence of the introduction of steam, 
the possession of a fort and harbour at 
Corfu is of less importance than before. I 
am inclined to think that the introduction 
of steam has rendered it of greater im- 
portance, because we require close to the 
seene of operations a constant supply of 
coal and of the materials of war, and it is 
of consequence that we should have a port 
in that quarter, where ships can refit and 
prepare for action, much more than it was 
when war was only carried on by sailing 
vessels, We know the importance which 
the first Napoleon attached to the posses- 
tion of Corfu by knowing how resolute he 
was to retain it, and how perseveringly and 
successfully it was defended against us for 
& period of two years ; and whatever value 
and importance were attached to its pos- 
session in former times, the importance 
and value must be as great, if not greater, 
tnder the circumstances of the present 
time. Then, I say, this uncalled for ces- 
sion of the protectorate is unnecessarily and 
gratuitously weakening our power in the 
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Mediterranean, and exposing us to serious 
loss, while positively conferring great ad- 
vantage on some other Power. To Greece 
the possession of these islands will not be 
of importance or advantage. It will be 
very convenient, no doubt, to have the 
finances of Greece recruited by the surplus 
revenue which, under the management of 
Great Britain, has been obtained from the 
Ionian Islands, more especially as, by the 
arrangement to which I shall have a word 
or two to say presently, a considerable por- 
tion of that revenue is to be devoted to the 
civil list of the new monarch. I will as- 
sume that the Kingdom of Greece is sin- 
cerely anxious to carry out the programme 
sketched by the noble Earl as the sine qué 
non of the cession. The programme is :— 
To establish a constitutional monarchy ; 
that is done. To accept a Prince against 
whom there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion ; that also is done, because they have 
certainly selected a Prince to whom no 
reasonable objection can be made, except 
that from his great youth and inexperience 
it is impossible to foresee what kind of a 
ruler he will make, and how he will be able 
to maintain his authority and make head 
against popular feeling. It is also stipu- 
lated that Greece shall abstain from all 
foreign aggression and all ambitious de- 
signs to obtain territory at the expense of 
neighbouring Powers. Now, I cannot but 
think that in giving Greece a numerous 
and restless population, who avow their 
admiration of the aggressive principle, the 
abandonment of which on the part of Greece 
is a sine gud non of the cession, political 
disadvantages will accrue which will more 
than overbalance the benefit derived from 
the revenue received from the Ionian 
Islands. With regard to the Ionian Islands, 
I have not the slightest doubt that they 
will themselves be material sufferers by the 
change. I do not deny that there is a 
strong feeling among the more restless 
and more disorderly portion of the popula- 
tion in favour of being united to the King- 
dom of Greece ; but reflecting men in those 
Islands are well aware that in losing the 
protection of a great and powerful country 
like Great Britain, and being attached to 
a country in such a state of disorganization 
as Greece now is, they forfeit material ad- 
vantages, and are placed in a much less 
advantageous position than that they have 
hitherto held. It may be quite true that 
there is a feeling of nationality among a con- 
siderable number of the Jonian Islanders ; 
but it is equally true that under the pro- 
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tectorate of Great Britain they have enjoy- 
ed a large amount of material prosperity, 
and that life and property have been as 
secure in those Islands as in any part of 
the world, at a time when on the adjoining 
coast, in the country to which they are 
now to be attached, the insecurity of life 
and property has been a matter of no- 
toriety for years. Again, they have been 
under the protection of a well-organized 
and well-disciplined body of soldiers. 
Those soldiers are to be withdrawn, and if 
any portion of the army of Greece is to be 
substituted for them, I wish the Ionian 
Islands joy of the change. I firmly be- 
lieve that the feeling is gradually and 
surely growing among the more intelligent, 
the more educated, and the more wealthy 
of the people of these Islands, and that 
before long they will express firmly and 
openly their sense of the mischief which is 
about to befall them. Again, I do not 
think that the union of the Ionian Islands 
with Greece is likely to be permanently for 
the advantage of Europe. I know not 
what arrangements have been made, or in 
what position it is contemplated to place 
this new kingdom—whether its possessions 
or its neutrality are to be guaranteed—but 
I know this, that unless some arrange- 
ments of the sort are made—if the Govern- 
ment of Greece is encouraged to place a 
false confidence in the support which it 
would receive from other Powers—in the 
event of a quarrel with a powerful nation, 
the very first step that powerful nation 
would take would be to seize on the 
strong post of Corfu, in spite of all that 
we could say, and it would be very dif- 
ficult afterwards to induce that nation 
to give up the” possession. I suppose 
there is no man ivsane enough to believe 
that we should have spent enormous sums 
in the fortification of that post, and that 
we should have gone to the expense of the 
military protection of those Islands, unless 
we had some direct interest in doing so. 
That we should have done so for pure 
love of the Ionian people is a supposition 
so absurd, that unless it had been seriously 
put forward by the noble Earl, I should 
not have thought it possible that it would 
enter into the imagination of any states- 
man. I do not wish to introduce anything 
personal into this discussion, otherwise I 
might say that I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the opinions which I have ex- 
pressed are or where up to a very recent 
period shared by some of the most con- 
siderable Members of the Government. I 


The Earl of Derby 
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might quote the strong language used by 
the noble Duke the Colonial Secretary as 
to the impossibility of this country under 
any circumstances surrendering so impor. 
tant a position ; and I might quote also the 
language of the Chaneellor of the Exche. 
quer. Still I cannot help thinking that 
the change of opinion which must have 
taken place in many Members of the Go. 
vernment has been somewhat sudden — 
rather more sudden, perhaps, than on a 
question of this importance is likely to be 
followed by the people at large, or b 
those who have paid much attention to the 
subject. The prineipal point, however, on 
which I wish for some explanation is the 
position in which this country stands at 
the present moment, and the course of 
proceeding which the Government pro 

to adopt with regard to it. The Greek 
revolution broke out in the month of Octo- 
ber, and on the 12th of December, there 
being then no regular Government in 
Greece, and everything being in confusion, 
the noble Earl takes the opportunity of 
writing thus to Mr. Elliot— 


“If the new Assembly of the representatives 
of the Greek nation should prove faithful to this 
declaration, should maintain Constitutional Mo- 
narchy, and should refrain from all aggression 
against neighbouring States, and if they should 
choose a Sovereign against whom no well-founded 
objection could be raised, Her Majesty would see 
in this course of conduct a promise of future free- 
dom and happiness for Greece. In such case Her 
Majesty, with a view to strengthen the Greek 
Monarchy, would be ready to announce to the 
Senate and Representatives of the Ionian Islands 
Her Majesty’s wish to see them united to the 
Monarchy of Greece, and form with Greece one 
united State ; and if this wish should be express- 
ed also by the Ionian Legislature, Her Majesty 
would then take steps for obtaining the coneur- 
rence of the Powers who were parties to the 
treaty: by which the Seven Ionian Islands and 
their dependencies were placed as a separate 
State under the protectorate of the British 
Crown.” 


In pursuance of those instructions Mr. 
Elliot proceeded to Athens, where he made 


known the mission with which he was 
charged. I pass over the long and fruit- 
less endeavours of the noble Earl to finds 
Sovereign for the Greeks ; but at last he 
was fortunate enough to find a young 
Prince who, not without some demur, 
though more on the part of his elders than 
of himself, was willing to accept the respon- 
sibility of the Greek throne, but on con- 
ditions. Those conditions, to my surprise, 
I find embodied in a protocol, which anti- 
cipates the whole decision which the noble 
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Barl had wisely left for future consideration 
and deliberation. The acceptance of the 
throne of Greece by Prince William of Den- 
mark is there made conditional on the 
cession of the Ionian Islands, and on the 
transfer of a certain amount of their re- 
yenue to the civil list of the King. That 
js recorded in the protocol. It states that 
Prince Christian William of Denmark ac- 
cepts the hereditary sovereignty of Greece, 
but on the express condition that the Ionian 
Islands shall be effectively united to the 
Hellenic Kingdom. Then comes a depu- 
tation from Greece ; the King of Denmark 
accepts for Prince Christian William the 
throne, and the new King actually accepts 
the homage of his new subjects—yet du- 
ring the whole of this time, however, the 
preliminary condition was not complied 
with, that we should not make any cession 
of the Islands until the inhabitants should, 
through their representatives, specially 
elected for the purpose, give their consent 
to that arrangement. I have no doubt 
that the Parliament to be convened will be 
ready to give to it their sanction, but that 
sanction should surely have been demanded 
before the arrangement was concluded. 
And now let us see in what position this 
mode of proceeding places the Powers 


which signed the original Treaty of 1815, 
establishing the British protectorate of 


the Islands. France was not one of them, 
bat she subsequently gave to the treaty 
her assent ; and it is quite true that France 
and Russia were parties to the arrange- 
ment under which the throne of Greece was 
accepted by the Danish Prince. But the 
two remaining parties to the Treaty of 
1815—namely, Austria and Prussia, were 
not taken into the counsels of the protect- 
ing Powers in that matter; and Austria 
at all events may have considerable objec- 
tions te urge to the proposed cession of 
the Islands. Turkey was not consulted 
in the case ; but although Turkey was not 
aparty to the original treaty, she gave to 
it her subsequent adherence in the same 
way as Frauce ; and her interests are more 
at stake than those of any other Power in 
the proposed addition to the territory of 
Greece. I say that this course of proceed- 
ing is not consistent with good faith to 
Austria, Prussia, and Turkey; neither is 
it consistent with the programme which 
the noble Earl himself not long since laid 
down. There are one or two other points 
tomnected with this matter which are of 
some importance, and to which I desire 
to direct your Lordships’ attention. I find 
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the noble Earl undertakes, on the part of 
the Ionian Parliament, that they shall make 
over to the civil list of the new King a 
certain amount of their revenues. Of 
course, that will have to be submitted to 
the Ionian Parliament, and their assent 
will be necessary. I wish to ask the 
noble Earl one important question. We 
are going to make over these Islands with 
the assent of the protecting Powers and 
the Ionian Parliament to a foreign Prince 
who is to take possession of the Greek 
throne; and I wish to know from the 
noble Earl whether he has taken any pre- 
caution in the arrangements he has made 
for securing the payment of those pen- 
sions and allowances which, on the faith of 
the British Crown, have been charged on 
the Ionian revenues for the benefit of 
certain persons who have served this 
country faithfully during the Protectorate ? 
I am not aware that any such arrange- 
ment has been made. You are going to 
sell the estate; but you cannot sell it 
except subject to the mortgages upon it. 
It can hardly be argued that you have a 
right to cede these Islands, and leave it 
entirely to the consciences of those who 
come after you whether they will maintain 
tho engagements which have been entered 
into on the part of the British Crown. I 
hope I shall have a distinet declaration 
from the noble Earl, that in any cession of 
the revenues of the Ionian Islands to the 
new King of Greece he will require an 
obligation in the strictest terms that the 
payment of the pensions and allowances 
granted to those persons who have served 
this country faithfully shall be made a first 
charge on those revenues prior to the 
civil list or any other claim. There is 
another point of minor importance on which 
I should like some information from the 
noble Earl. I presume, that when we 
cede the Islands, we shall not hand over 
the extensive works which we have eon- 
structed at Corfu at so much expense, 
Those works will probably be demolished ; 
for it is obvious that the Greek army, 
which I am told consists of 8,000 men and 
4,000 officers, will find it rather difficult 
to garrison those extensive works, I pre- 
sume, therefore, that these works will be 
demolished; but I want to know what 
you mean to do with the guns, the ammu- 
nition, and the military stores of all kinds 
which have been placed there, not by the 
Ionians, but by ua, and whieh are, in every 
sense of the word, the property of the pro- 
tecting Power. What are you to do with 
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them ? I do not want to put this forward 
as a very important part of the case; but 
I think it requires an answer. There 
is another question, respecting which I do 
not know whether it has escaped the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl ; but in a constitu- 
tional point of view it is worthy of atten- 
tion, and I should like to know whether 
the noble Earl has consulted the Law 
Officers with regard to it. Some years ago 
a loan was made to Greece by this country. 
The interest of that loan was not regularly 
paid; but after some time an arrange- | 
ment was come to, whereby certain amounts | 
were to be paid at particular periods. | 
Now, the money so lent to Greece was 
advanced out of the public funds of this 
country ; it was raised in this country, it 
belongs to this country. My Lords, this 
money was raised with the sanction of Par- 
liament, and the interest of the loan, and 
the repayments of the loan, are as much 
the property of this country and as much 
subject to the control of Parliament as any 
peory of the revenues of England. Yet 

find the noble Ear! contracting with the 
other protecting Powers to endow the 
King of Greece with a sum of £4,000 a 
year for his civil list. This is a portion of 
the arrangement upon which it will be 
impossible to take steps without the con- 
sent of Parliament. The Legislature must 
be asked to sanction this portion of the ar- 
rangement, if not any other, and there- 
fore I think it is one on which the noble 
Earl should give us some information. I 
do not wish to enter further into this 
discussion, but I should not have been 
satisfied without recording my own con- 
viction of the impolicy and inconvenience 
of the proposed cession. I think it will 
be advantageous to none of the parties 
concerned ; and I further think that the 
mode in which it has been carried out— 
for I suppose it must be considered as un 
fait accompli—has not afforded to the 
other parties concerned a fair opportunity 
of stating their opinion and recording their 
objections. I first of all wish to ask the 
noble Earl, Whether he has made any pro- 
vision to secure the rights of those en- 
titled to charges on the Ionian revenue, 
guaranteed to them on the faith of the 
Crown? I next wish to ask what ar- 
rangements have been made with regard to 
the fortifications of Corfu? I would then 
ask him to explain to your Lordships what 
is proposed with regard to the Kingdom of 
Greece—whether it is proposed that its 
neutrality and integrity shall be guaranteed 
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by this and the other Powers; and, lastly, 
I ask him to state whether the engage. 
ment to endow the King with £4,000 a 
year has been entered into without any 
understanding as to the payment of the 
interest of the loan made by this country ? 
And to move for, Copy of the Proelama. 
tion issued by Sir Henry Storks, for the 
Annexation of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the noble 
Earl is, no doubt, perfectly right in saying 
that this or any other act of the Govern. 
ment of the day is open to the opinion, 
control, and if necessary, to the censure of 
Parliament. The noble Earl did not say— 
what almost every one else of his party has 
said—that the Ionian Islands are a mere 
possession of this country, a part of the 
dominions of Her Majesty, and may be 
eeded, but not without the consent of Par- 
liament. My noble Friend did not contend 
for such a position as that, because, no 
doubt, he was aware that a reference to 
the treaties which have reference to the 
Ionian Islands would dispel any such notion. 
Before I come to the questions put by the 
noble Earl, I must refer to some of the ob- 
servations which he made in the course of 
the speech which he has addressed to your 
Lordships. He seems to think it strange 
and utopian that the Powers which met 
at the Congress of Vienna should have had 
regard to the welfare of the people of the 
Ionian Islands. 


Tue Eart or DERBY : 


I did not say 
that ; I said *‘ regard them exclusively.” 


Eart RUSSELL: Well, I would sup- 
pose that these Powers did mainly consider 
the welfare of the people of those Islands. 
I do not think that | at all exaggerate when 
I say that it does not appear that the 
British Government were anxious to acquire 
the Protectorate. The Emperor of Austria, 
however, was anxious on the subject, and 
the result was that the Ionian Islands were 
assigned by treaty, as an independent State, 
to the Protectorate of the Sovereign of 
Great Britain. At the same time, it was 
provided that they should have a constitu- 
tion, and that the language of the Islands 
should be Greek. These, and others, are 
provisions which would appear to have heen 
made mainly in the interests of the people 
of the Ionian Islands; and it can be no 
disgrace to Her Majesty’s Government 
that they wish to provide for the welfare 
of the Ionian Islands according to the views 
and sentiments entertained by the people 
themselves. The noble Earl thinks that 
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this proposal to unite the Ionian Islands to 


Questions. 1730 


as a reason which should prevent us from 
Greece, was a very precipitate one on the | ceding those islands, that as a naval 

t of this country. But the House will|and military station they are extremely 
remember, that the recent revolution in| valuable to this country. Ido not wish 
Greece completely changed the state of |to depreciate their value in that point ; 
things with respect to those Islands. In ‘but, at the same time, I am apt to think 
1832 Greece was constituted by treaty | that a country may have possessions indis- 
an independent kingdom, and Prince Otho tant quarters which in time of war it 
of Bavaria was placed on the throne of that | would not be very convenient to defend. 
country ; but in the autumn of last year | There may be distant possessions of Her 
that arrangement entirely fell to pieces. | Majesty which, owing to the circumstances 
The opinion of the Greek people was uni-| under which they became connected with 
versally that the sovereignty of King Otho this country, and owing to the fact of their 
ought to cease ; and the King himself felt being occupied by Englishmen or the de- 
it was so useless to struggle against the | scendants of Englishmen, it may be a point 
popular will that he left his kingdom and | of honour with us not to abandon, and the 
retired to Bavaria. The protecting Powers | surrender of which would not be unattended 


agreed, I believe without any sort of hesi- | 


tation, that it was not for them in any way 
to attempt to restore him; they thought 
that as he had fallen in accordance with the 
wishes of the Greek peuple, they ought not 
to interfere to disturb or reverse that de- 
cision. Much anxiety was naturally felt 
by the protecting Powers that the kingdom 
should not lapse into anarchy and dis- 


with danggr ; but the Ionian Islands are 
not in that position, because, though under 
our protectorate, they are an independent 
State. They wish to join the Kingdom of 
Greece ; the Kingdom of Greece wishes to 
_join them ; and therefore the uceasion pre- 
sented itself when, without any objection 
| of principle, and without any real diminu- 
tion of strength, we might make a settle- 


order. Her Majesty’s Government were | ment based on the separation of the Ionian 
I do not profess 
to be any authority on military subjects ; 
| but I confess I think it would be rather 
terms of amity with all her neighbours, | an advantage in time of war to have only 
and they thought that these objects would one great station in the Mediterranean 
be best secured under a constitutional waters for our ships, stores, and coal. 
monarchy. That being the state of affairs, When you consider the army which this 
Her Majesty’s Government interested them- | country keeps up in time of peace, how 
selves in the choice of a Prince, and in the | utterly inadequate that army would be at 
maintenance of order and freedom in that | the commencement of a war, and what 
country ; and Her Majesty’s Government an immense strain it would be upon the 
informed them, that in case they appointed resources of this country if we were called 


not ashamed to say that they wished for | Islands from this country. 
the prosperity and freedom of Greece ; | 
they wished to see her at peace, and on 


@ constitutional monarch, they would be 
willing that the Ionian Islands, should form 
a part of their State. The noble Earl 
seems to imagine that the union of the 
Ionian Islands with Greece had never been 
thought of before; whereas, in the first 
place, the Minister of Greece had informed 
me some years ago that the Greek nation 
and Parliament were desirous that the 
people of the Ionian Islands should be 
united to them ; and, in the next place the 


Ionian people, in their Parliament, had | 


more than once expressed their wishes for 
aunion. I confess that appears to me to 
be a natural desire on both sides, and this 
is the view taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; for, as I ventured to state in my 
despatch, ‘‘ a love of independence in union 
with a kindred race has in itself claims to 
regard from a nation which prides itself on 
its love of freedom.”” The noble Karl states, 
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| upon to send out 50,000 or 60,000 men to 
| defend a position which we could not defend 
at less cost, I own I do not think we are 
diminishing the strength of Great Britain 
by giving up these islands. The main con- 
sideration, however, is that if a country 
connected with Great Britain is desirous of 
severing that connection—if it is likely to 
be free and happy when joined with an- 
other Power—it is not unworthy of this 
country to exhibit a disinterested spirit, and 
show to the world that it has not that 
grasping spirit, that craving after dominion, 
which so ill becomes a great nation. We 
should not be in a better position if there 
came from the Ionians repeated requests 
to join with Greece, and from Greece con- 
stant agitation and intrigue in order to 
obtain these Islands, until at length, finding 
the position difficult to maintain, this coun- 
try from mere lassitude, and a feeling that 
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we were too much troubled by these appeals 
and intrigues, at last gave up the Islands, 
It is far better, in my opinion, that you 
should do this when you are not in any way 
forced, when you can say that you are act- 
ing voluntarily, when there is no Power in 
Europe which asks for this cession, and when 
Greece does not and could not attempt to 
foree it from you. The noble Earl blames 
the Government for not having formally 
consulted the Powers who were parties to 
the original treaty. Why, as soon as the 
Cabinet had intimated their opinion upon the 
subject, the very first thing I did was to 
send to the representatives of the Powers 
who were parties to that treaty, and re- 
quest them to inform their respective Courts 
that such a measure was in contemplation, 
and that in the course of time I proposed 
that there should be conferences upon the 
subject. Austria certainly did not like the 
proposition, and would have been glad if 
we had kept the Ionian Islands as they 
were ; but Austria was never so unreason- 
able as to say, that if it suited us to part 
with the Islands, and Greece to accept 
them, still she, for the sake of what she 
supposed to be Austrian interests, would 
insist on England retaining them. Nei- 
ther Austria nor any other of the pro- 
tecting Powers has said anything so pre- 
posterous ; and in all the conferences with 
the Powers most interested in Greece— 
because this question mainly concerns 
Greece—in all my interviews with the 
Ambassadors of France and Russia, I 
have found them most ready to consider 
and agree to any plan which should be for 
the benefit of Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
From the commencement, the Emperor of 
the French declared that he had no ecan- 
didate for the throne of Greece, and when 
the candidature of Prince William of Den- 
mark was proposed the Emperor of Russia 
favoured that arrangement with all his in- 
fluence. From the other protecting Powers, 
also, Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived every assistance in making a set- 
tlement of Greece and of the Islands, which 
would render those countries free and happy, 
and at the same time make them an ele- 
ment of order and not of disturbance in 
Europe. I beg to observe, that although 
order has been preserved in Greece, yet 
that the question itself was one of very 
considerable anxiety. The sudden dis- 
appearance of King Otho, whose dynasty 
had been guaranteed by the great Powers, 
the possibility that a republic would be pro- 
claimed, the danger that Greeee would be 
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split up into ten or twenty different com- 
munities, and the chance that the ambition 
of one of the Powers of Europe might in- 


| duce it to favour one Prince rather than 


another gave rise to considerable apprehen- 
sion. These dangers are, I hope, in the 
way of being removed ; but noble Lords 
must not, because they have been success- 
fully got over, suppose that there has been 
no danger, and that it was not possible that 
the Greek revolution should have been the 
source of much evil. However, by the 
harmony of the different Powers and their 
willingness to consider everything in a 
fair and friendly spirit, these dangers 
have been. to a great extent, averted. 
The great Powers, having been consulted 
in this way, though all did not approve 
of the change, consented to come to a 
conference, and the next thing was to ob- 
tain the requisite power to treat. That 
was obtained, and the terms are recorded 
in the protocol. Prinee Christian, the 
father and guardian of Prince William, 
thought that the union of the Ionian Is- 
lands to Greece was a necessary condition 
before his son’s acceptance of the throne, 
The consequence would be, that if the peo- 
ple of the Ionian Islands through their 
Parliament declared their repugnance to 
join with Greece, and their determination 
to remain under the English protectorate, 
and if the Powers who were parties to the 
treaty also expressed their desire that the 
Islands should so remain, Prince William 
would not, after all, ascend the throne of 
Greece. In such a case it would be open 
to the Prince to say, ‘* The condition under 
which I accepted the throne has not been 
fulfilled, and I must therefore decline to 
continue King of Greece.’’ But I imagine 
that the Ionians will consent to the union 
with Greeee, and that the great Powers 
will adhere to the plan of union when it is 
proposed. As the noble Earl says, there 
are various questions to be considered ; 
and first come the engagements made on 
the part of the Ionians—the various debts 
contracted, and pensions and annuities 
granted. All these engagements must be 
fulfilled, and of course the Lord High Com- 
missioner will receive directions to make 
the necessary statement to the Jonians on 
this point—because it would be impossible 
for the Government to consent to abdicate 
their protectorate unless these engage- 
ments are kept with fidelity. The next 
question is as to the forts, the guns, and 
the stores. That, again, must be a matter 
of arrangement. With regard to all those 
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eannon and stores which we have placed 
there, and which have been paid for out of 
the British Treasury, they no doubt might 
be removed, and would be removed by us 
if we thought it necessary to do so. With 
regard to the fortifications, it is doubtful 
whether some of them should not be de- 
stroyed, because Greece maintains a very 
small army, and therefore large fortifications 
in the Ionian Islands would be only a tempta- 
tion to a foreign Power totake them. The 
next question is with regard to this £4,000 
ayear. Of course, anything which requires 
any Vote in Parliament will be submitted 
to Parliament by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But the nature of the arrangement 
is this: —Sir Thomas Wyse, with the re- 
presentatives of Russia and France, made 
an arrangement at Athens by which a 
part of the interest and a part of the ca- 
pital owing should be paid from year to 
year by the Greek State. Before that 
time nothing whatever was paid by Greece, 
and it would therefore have been useless 
toask the consent of Parliament to a Vote 
of the money which the Greeks did not 
pay. Our portion of the sum to be paid 
by Greece is more than £12,000 a year— 
it was at least three times that amount ; 
but the arrangement was that a smaller 
sum should be paid, and that as Greece 
became more wealthy the payments should 
be increased. The Minister of Greece as- 
sented to that arrangement with the three 
Powers. What we now propose is, that as 
long as £4,000 a year is paid to the King 
asa personal dotation, so long the three 
Powers will be eontent to receive £8,000 
a year, instead of £12,000. The original 
agreement rests upon protocols of the years 
1860 and 1861, by which they pledged 
themselves to maintain a strict execution 
of the treaty. The arrangement now pro- 
posed is, that instead of receiving £12,000 
a year, we shall only receive £8,000 du- 
ting the life of the present King. This 
sum is not a large one under any cireum- 
stances ; but if these monetary arrange- 
ments should tend to the establishment of 
a stable monarchy in Greece, to make that 
country happy, to enable the King of that 
State to maintain undisturbed peace, and 
if by it we shall give encouragement to the 
eapacities of the Greek people for order 
and well-being, I do not think £4,000a 
year is a great sacrifice for us to make to 
obtain such results. The noble Earl has 
very properly asked for inquiry upon these 
points. I have not a word to say in objec- 


tion to the questions he has asked, nor to 
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the inquiries which he proposes to make. 
But at the same time he and others ought, 
in regard to this subject, to make some 
allowance for the difficulties attending it. 
They should reflect that the Greek revo- 
lution was not made by the agency of the 
British Government, nor in consequence of 
any suggestion from it. As a general 
principle, I eonsider it would be unbecom- 
ing in us to undermine the stability of any 
foreign Government or to promote disaffee- 
tion among the subjects of any monarchy 
or State ; but when a country has shown 
an unmistakable desire to be free and in- 
dependent—when it has formed a State 
which is likely to maintain a character for 
loyalty and good faith and freedom—then 
I do not think it is unbecoming in this 
country to lend our aid to maintain that 
State ; and, for my own part, I ean only 
say, that if such be the result in the present 
ease, I shall always be happy to think that 
1 have been able in any way to contribute, 
not to the formation, but to the reformation 
which makes Greece free and independent. 

Tre Eart oF DERBY said, that his 
notice was for a copy of the Proclamation 
of Sir Henry Storks for the annexation 
of the Ionian Islands to the Kingdom of 
Greece ; but when he gave notice, he was 
told that no such Proclamation had been 
issued. He should therefore wish to amend 
his Motion by asking for ‘‘ Copy of the 
Proclamation issued by the Lord High 
Commissioner respecting the annexation of 
the Ionian Islands to Greece.’’ He must 
observe that assertions were still made that 
such a Proclamation as he had referred to 
had been issued, and he should be glad, if 
there were any such document, that it 
should be laid on the table, so that they 
might see precisely what it was. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, 
it would be impossible to produce a Pro- 
clamation which had no existence. When 
the noble Earl gave notice of his Motion, 
he had ventured to question the fact of such 
a Proclamation having been issued ; but 
he felt it to be his duty to telegraph imme- 
diately to Sir Henry Storks, requesting 
him to furnish him with information with 
regard to this supposed Proclamation. Sir 
Henry Storks, in reply, telegraphed that 
the statement was untrue, and that he had 
sent a despatch containing an account of 
the events which occurred on the day when 
the Proclamation was said to have been 
issued. That despatch arrived yesterday, 
and the facts appeared to be these: —That 
when the intelligence of the new King of 
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Greece having been proclaimed reached 
Corfu, a deputation waited upon the Arch- 
bishop, who ordered a Te Deum to be 
performed in the principal church upon a 
subsequent day. In the mean time, some 
persons, wishing to make a demonstration, 
went round the town to invite the inhabit- 
ants to illuminate. Sir Henry Storks, 
knowing the excitable nature of the people, 
and being aware of the enthusiasm which 
such a demonstration would produce, wrote 
to the Archbishop, warning him to take 
precautions for the preservation of order, 
as he would be held responsible for any 
disturbance that arose in consequence. 
The Archbishop, in reply, undertook that 
no disorder should arise, and expressed his 
confidence that no evil result would follow ; 
nnd he invited Sir Henry Storks, as the 
representative of a Sovereign and a country 
to which Greece owed so large a debt of | 
gratitude, to attend the celebration. Sir 
Henry Storks, having received no official 
information of the event they were about 
to celebrate, felt that it was impossible for 
him to attend ; but, in order to mark the 
interest which England felt in the welfare 
of the Greeks, he directed the Secretary, 
Sir D. Woolff, and his aide-de-damp to 





attend. They did attend, in plain clothes; 
and so far from any demonstration hostile 
to England taking place, they were received 
by the whole population with loud vivas for 
the Queen of England and for the Lord High 


Commissioner. In the church, where the 
air of ** God save the Queen ”’ was played, 
the whole congregation rose and cheered 
enthusiastically ; and upon the return of 
the procession the same demonstrations 
were renewed. That was what really took 
place upon the day when it was alleged a 

roclamation of annexation was issued, and 
it showed how favourably the action of 
England had been viewed in the Islands. 
He would also take an opportunity to 
correct a mistake of the noble Earl oppo- 
site, who imputed to him a statement, that 
“not under any possible circumstances 
would he consent to the abandonment of 
the Protectorate.” The occasion upon 
which he had spoken upon that subject 
was in reply to a question of a noble Mar- 
quess. He had referred to the report of 
his speech, and his words were — 

“T tell him distinctly we are prepared to up- 
hold the Protectorate, and the Government does 
not shrink from the responsibilities attaching to 
them under the Treaties of 1815.” 

The noble Earl, surely, could hardly con- 
tend that that was a statement that under 
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no possible cireumstances would he consent 
to the abandonment of the Protectorate, 
He said this in answer to questions put by 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Normanby). Subsequent to that he 
stated that there existed no intention, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
withdraw from the responsibilities imposed 
by the Treaties of Vienna. That was 
very different to the declaration that had 
been imputed to him; and, in fact, he 
could not have made such a declaration, 
because for some years he had been of 
opinion that the time would come when 
Greece would be in a better state, and 
when the Ionian Islands might be given 
up, although he felt there would be for- 
midable difficulties in connection with the 
fortress of Corfu. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he did not desire to protract 
the debate ; but having been connected 
with the affairs of that part of the world to 
which tlie noble Earl had called attention, 
he wished to say a few words. He could 
hardly understand what induced his noble 
Friend (Earl Russell) to enter upon the 
scheme which was to end in the surrender 
of the Ionian Islands ; but he supposed 
that, with the noble Earl, he must regard 
the surrender as a fait accompli. It was 
impossible not to admire the sentiments 
which had actuated his noble Friend upon 
this occasion, and he sincerely hoped that 
both with regard to the population of the 
Ionian Islands and to Greece his generous 
anticipations would be fulfilled. He must 
say, however, that what experience he had 
had did not justify him in supporting the 
propositions of the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary, but led him rather to concur 
with the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) ; and he must say that he thought 
the noble Earl had rendered great service 
by expressing those opinions in the pre- 
sence of Parliament. He very much ques- 
tioned whether we were rendering a service 
to Greece in making this premature addi- 
tion to her territory. Up to this moment, 
owing either to her fault or her misfortune 
—and rather, he believed, to her misfor- 
tune than her fault—she had not justified 
the confidence which was reposed in her by 
Europe at the time that the Greek king- 
dom was established. If the fault was with 
King Otho, he had paid dearly for that 
fault; and if there were among the Greeks 
those remains of their ancient character 
which he was willing to believe, it would 
depend upon them to obtain the good opi- 
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nion of Europe, and redeem the time which 
had been lost. But he must say, that at 
the present time he did not think that it 
was either to the advantage of the Ionian 
Islands to be annexed to Grecce, or that 
it was likely to be for the benefit of the 


Greeks themselves to have such an exten-— 


sion of territory until their Government had 


given proofs of greater capacity for its ma- 


nagement than it had hitherto displayed. 
He thought that we were bringing the 
Jonians and the Greeks into more imme- 


times. 


mixed up, except by wars and rivalries, 
with the population of the Greek continent. 
It was true that they had their origin from 
Corinth ; but that was all. They were 
often opposed in war to the country which 
gave them birth, and they were at all times 


separate, except when under the Macedo- | 
nian, Roman, or Byzantine rule. They all: 
knew, that for four centuries anterior to the | 


period at which they were formed into the 
Ionian Republic, these islands were under 
the government of Venice, and that the 
manners, the laws, and all but the religion 
of that State were introduced into them. 
These circumstances were not calculated to 
produce any concert or intimate relation- 
ship between the Islands and the Kingdom 
of Greece—on the contrary, it might lead 
us to expect that difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in realizing the union of the two 
States, and to fear, that notwithstanding 
the demonstrations of enthusiasm at the 
present moment, the time would arrive 
when they would repent the connection. 
There were other considerations connected 
with this cession. He would not enter into 
the question of form, which had been so 
completely dealt with by the noble Earl 
opposite—more especially as he understuod 
that the Foreign Secretary admitted the 
correctness of the noble Earl’s position as 
to what was due to Parliament, and to the 
Powers which were parties to the settle- 
ment of 1815. No doubt interest in the 
prosperity of these Islands had something 
to do with the measures which were adopted 
with regard to them ; but he believed that 
the real and main object of the Powers who 
were represented at the Congress of Vienna 
was to provide for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity in that part of the world; and he 
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| was not surprised to hear from his noble 
| Friend that Austria showed some reluct- 
ance to consent to the arrangement which 
| was now proposed. Austria, above all other 
Powers, was interested in having that part 
‘of the world protected. At this moment 
he acknowledged with gratitude that ap- 
pearances in the immediate neighbourhood 
of these islands were favourable to peace ; 


, but such was not the case in many other 


parts of the world. The evidences of con- 


| fusion were everywhere, and we knew not 
diate connection with each other than the | 
history of other countries either in ancient | 
or in modern times would justify. The Re- | 
public of the Seven Islands was of recent | 
construction, and did not exist in ancient | 
The peoples of the several islands | 
formed separate States, and were never 


what might happen from one month to an- 
other; and he must say, that if there was 
to be a war, of which the seat was to be 
in any degree the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the present state of Italy and 
the views of France, we should greatly miss 
Corfu as a naval station. The loss which 
we should incur in giving up the results of 
| our expenditure on that island was of com- 


| paratively little importance, although the 


fortifications had been greatly augmented 
since the period when they were held by 
the French, despite our great naval ascen- 
dancy, and one portion of them, at least, 
was so efficiently and beautifully con- 
structed as not to escape the attention 
even of an unlearned person like himself. 
No person could feel a deeper interest in 
the stability of Greece than himself. He 
might say that he had at one period of his 
life a considerable share in averting the 
calamities that overshadowed it, and laying 
the foundations of the kingdom which had 
just transferred its allegiance. His hand 
| was the first to write on paper the scheme 
| for its establishment, and to bring it into 
‘such a shape as met the approval of the 
| Government of that day. He did not re- 
pent that act, because he believed, that if 
attention had been paid systematically to 
that part of the world, and if there had not 
been an unfortunate choice of a governor, 
Greece would at this moment have been in 
avery different position from that which 
she now occupied, not by an enthusiastic 
aspiration threatening the peace of Turkey, 
but advancing steadily from the basis of 
her own prosperity, developing her re- 
sources, and acquiring the confidence of 
Europe by the integrity of her transactions 
and the steadiness of her pursuits. These 
things would be done still, and his voice, 
feeble as it was, and his heart, which 
strongly beat for the Greeks, would ac- 
company every step of their progress; but 
he did not wish that progress to be gained 
at the expense of an unnecessary sacrifice 





of the interests of this country, or the 
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diminution of our influence in the Levant, 
which had hitherto been employed to keep 
together the remains of the Turkish em- 
pire. That that influence must be to some 
extent diminished by these transactions, 
there could be no question. By the 
abandonment of these islands we opened 
the flank of the Turkish empire, and 
should likewise incur the risk of increas- 
ing the national inclination of the Greeks 
to outstrip the progress of nature, and to 
arrive at their object by illegitimate means. 
This was not a mere fancy of his own. 
There had been proofs of it during the last 
few years, even during the Crimean war. 
On one oceasion a commander of the 
Turkish troops, who had been sent to de- 
fend the southern provinces of the empire 
against invasion, obtained from the gene- 
rosity of the Governor of Corfu the means 
of giving effect to the instructions of his 
Government. He might address their 
Lordships at greater length on the subject, 
but he had, he trusted, said sufficient to 
show that there was in the proposed ar- 
rangement that which might occasion re- 
gret, and, at all events, required in carry- 
ing it into effect the adoption of adequate 
safeguards against evils which were but too 
obvious to call for any more detailed ex- 
planation on his part. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, his attention 
had, during the time when he presided at 
the Colonial Office, been very much directed 
to the consideration of the connection sub- 
sisting between England and the Ionian 
Islands, and that he had then come to the 
conclusion that this country ought to omit 
no honourable opportunity of relinquishing 
the duty she had undertaken in reference 
to those islands. He heartily rejoiced, 
therefore, to find that the Government had 
seized upon what appeared to him to be a 
singularly favourable occurrence totake that 
step, and in doing so they had, he thought, 
rendered an important public service. 
When we originally became connected with 
these islands, Greece was under the Turk, 
and it was therefore comparatively easy to 
govern them; but from the moment that 
there was a free Greece it was natural that 
the affections of the Ionians should be 
turned towards that Government. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
had observed that he was convinced the 
Ionian Islands would be better governed 
under England than by the new Greek 
Government ; but he should remember that 
mankind, in choosing who should be their 
rulers, were not always influenced by their 
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material interests, but were often guided 
by feelings and aspirations which had as 
great an effect upon the human heart. He 
might add, that though he felt satisfied 
that suecessive English Administrations 
desired to govern these Islands well, yet 
that great difficulties stood in the way, as 
was always the case when the wishes of 
the great body of the people were opposed 
to any particular rule. He did not feel at 
all sure, therefore, that in the circum- 
stances in which we were placed, we had 
not made oecasional mistakes to the pre- 
judice of the Ionian Islands. It had, 
indeed, been said that the feelings of per- 
sons of property in those Islands were 
favourable to the English connection ; but 
having taken a good deal of pains to ascer- 
tain what was the actual state of things 
in that respect, he was induced to think, 
that except those who expected good 
places, there prevailed among the Ionian 
people no warm sentiment of loyalty to 
English rule, while the mass of the popu- 
lation was the prey of every demagogue 
who sought to arouse their passions. For 
his own part, he used to read with humi- 
liation the despatches which constantly 
came from those islands, intimating that 
the Assembly had met and passed an Ad- 
dress requesting that the connection with 
England might be severed, and had then 
been adjourned. He could not, under those 
circumstances, conceive how any English 
Government could sit down quietly and not 
feel anxious to get rid of the relationship 
between the two countries ; and he thought 
it therefore most fortunate that the pre- 
sent opportunity had arisen, and that the 
Government had taken advantage of it. It 
was said that a diminution of England’s 
power would be the result of the proposed 
cession. He, for one, doubted the sound- 
ness of that view. It would be, he thought, 
in the event of a war waged in the Medi- 
terranean, a most unfortunate thing if we 
were obliged, as we should be while we 
held those islands, to maintain in Corfu 
a very large military foree—for a small 
one would not answer our purpose—and at 
the same time to provide for Malta and 
Gibraltar. He, at all events, was glad that 
we were likely to be extricated from the 
difficulties consequent upon such a po- 
sition. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY, re- 
ferring to the explanation given by the 
noble Duke the Colonial Seeretary as to 
certain words whieh he had on a former 
occasion used, quoted some passages to 
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show that he had made a statement which 
amounted to an assurance that the English 
Government were determined to maintain 
the Ionian Protectorate. 

Tus Duxe or NEWCASTLE repeated, 
that nothing he had said would bear the con- 
struction that had been put upon his words. 

THe Eant oy HARDWICKE said, it 
had always been held that the defence of the 
Jonian Islands meant the defence of Corfu ; 
aud it was understood that in the event of 
war the orders were that all the troops 
in the Ionian Islands should retire to Cor- 
fu, which place the Government had laid out 
a large sum of money upon, so as to make 
it almost impregnable. It had always been 
considered of advantage to have more than 
one post in the Mediterranean ; and when 
the Foreign Secretary said that it was de- 
sirable to have only one post there, which 
one were we to keep? Was Gibraltar a 
post in the Mediterranean? Malta was; 
and no doubt it was regarded by military 
and naval men as a most important centre 
for western operations; but Corfu had 
been considered equally important in the 
East. If the fortifications at Corfu were 
destroyed, the island would be more easily 
taken, especially by Turkey in any mo- 
ment of disturbance; for the Turks would 
have no difficulty in crossing over seven 
miles of water, and the Greeks would re- 
quire a very large foree to stand against 
any military attack from Turkey. King 
William had now been declared King of 
Greece, but he had declared that he would 
not aceept the crown unless the islands 
were ceded; but now the Parliament of 
the Ionian Islands was to say whether the 
Danish Prince should be King of Greece, 
for if the decision should be in favour of 
remaining with England, it was understood 
that such decision was a veto on his ac- 
ceptanee. He thought that the Ionian Par- 
liament ought not te have been placed in 
such an invidious position. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IONIAN JUDGES—CASE OF SIR G. 
MARCORAN AND SIR A. XIDIAN. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD rose to call the 
Attention of the House to the Papers 
laid upon the table as to the Removal of 
the Two Ionian Judges of the Supreme 
Council of Juatice of the Ionian Islands ; 
and to put a Question to the Seeretary of 
State for the Colonies upon the Subject 
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of the Pensions to whieh Persons may have 
become entitled in those Islands. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that some 
time ago he called attention to the subject, 
and his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies made a statement in 
answer to him, which did not, however, eon- 
vey the information which he required. 
The papers which had been laid on the 
table gave no insight into the reasons or 
motives for the course which had been 
adopted, and he felt that the public were 
entitled to the fullest information of the 
circumstances connected with the transac- 
tion. On the former occasion, exception 
was taken to his expression that these 
Judges were ‘‘ removed” from their office, 
and it was said that it was not a removal, but 
only a non-re-appointment. But he pointed 
out at the time, that since the introduc- 
tion of British Judges, and the maxims 
and principles of British jurisprudence, the 
necessity of keeping the Judges in depend- 
ency through a precarious tenure of office 
had ceased, and the practice had been vir- 
tually abolished. He stated then, and he 
now repeated it advisedly, that from the 
date of the Charter in 1817, down to the 
year 1862, there was only one instance of 
the removal of a Judge of the Supreme 
Council of Justice, and that was in the 
year 1834. On that oceasion, the English 
Judge who was removed appealed to the 
Secretary of State, and was reinstated, 
and the two Jonian Judges did not appeal, 
they being both above the age of eighty 
and entitled to retiring pensions, There- 
fore, although the Judges were liable to 
be removed, they were regarded as prae- 
tically irremovable. The two Judges 
whose case was before the House had 
been on the Beneh, one twenty, and the 
other twelve years. One had been four 
times and the other twice re-appointed ; 
they were men of great ability and un- 
blemished character ; yet, without any 
reason assigned, they first received intima- 
tion that they had ceased to be Judges by 
the official announcement of the appoint- 
ment of their successors. This being so, 
he thought he was entitled to an explanation 
of the circumstances. On the former oe- 
easion when he brought forward the subject, 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) 
said he did not mean to insinuate anything 
against the character of these two Judges, 
but the Senate had formed a strong opi- 
nion that their removal would be eondu- 
cive to the ends of justice, that the admi- 


nistration of justice was complained of, and 
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that a change was necessary, with a view 
to create confidence in the minds of the 
people. The noble Duke went on to say 
that the Ionian Islands suffered from the 
action of demagogues, the worst of whom 
professed to be the fast friends of England 
and the protectorate, and that the two 
Judges were not the only persons removed 
on this occasion. If the noble Duke did 
not mean to insinuate anything against the 
character of these two gentlemen, he was 
singularly unhappy in his choice of lan- 
guage, for nothing could more seriously 
affect the character of a Judge than to 
have it said that his mode of administering 
justice was such as to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people. From the vague and 
ambiguous insinuations of the noble Duke, 
it might be assumed that there were two 
grounds upon which they were removed— 
firstly, faulty performance of their judicial 
duties; and secondly, having played the 
part of political demagogues. With re- 
gard to the first charge, he sincerely wished 
his noble Friend had reflected before he 
adopted the suggestions which were made 
to him on the subject. The Court was 
composed of two British and two Ionian 
Judges. It was impossible that corruption 
of the two Ionian Judges could prevail 
unless it was participated in by the Eng- 
lish Judges, and they both expressed them- 
selves in the highest terms with regard to 
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as to declare, within a month of their 
removal, that he approved of the manner 
in which they had conducted their business? 
He thought he was entitled, therefore, 
to say that the charge of dereliction of 
duty was entirely without foundation. The 
next ground given was that they were po. 
litical demagogues. Now, that was an 
epithet which was often used by an adver. 
sary without any meaning ; but the noble 
Duke on this oceasion probably meant that 
they had acted as factious loaders of the peo- 
ple; butforthat charge also, if there were any 
truth in the statements which had reached 
him, there was not the slightest foundation, 
Let them speak for themselves. Sir A, 
Xidian said that from the earliest period of 
his life he had been in favour of consti- 
tutional progress and reform ; that from 
1843 to 1849 he was Attorney General 
under Lord Seaton and his successor, and 
was instrumental in bringing in the great 
measures for the freedom of the press and 
the trial by jury ; and that from 1850, 
when he was raised to the bench of the 
Supreme Council of Justice, he had ceased 
to be a political man, unless so far as he 
was of the party of constitutional govern- 
ment. Again, Sir George Marcoran said 


| he had never belonged to any political co- 
| terie or party, never harangued the people, 
‘never published any political pamphlets or 
‘inserted any political paragraphs in any 


the character and conduct of their late journal, and that he had always observed 


colleagues. Only a month before the re- 
moval of these Judges the Lord High 
Commissioner expressed to the Chief 
Justice his satisfaction at the mode in 
which justice was administered in the 
court ; and it would be derogatory to the 
high character of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner to suppose that he was dissembling 
his real sentiments for the purpose of con- 
cealing the blow which was intended. Mr. 
Gladstone, who was sent on a mission to 
the Islands in 1858, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what abuses prevailed, and 
who received complaints from all quarters, 
expressed a very strong opinion that this 
Court was one of the best and soundest of 
Tonian institutions, and reported that the 
British as well as the Ionian Judges had 
obtained the favour and confidence of the 
whole community. Was it possible, if this 
were the character given of the Court in 
1859, that the same persons who composed 
it should in 1862 have so degenerated as 
to forfeit the confidence of the public ; and 
that the Lord High Commissioner should 
have been so far deceived in these Judges 


Lord Chelmsford 








the greatest reserve since he was raised to 
the bench. Let their Lordships look to 
the character given to them by Mr. Lush- 
ington, one of their colleagues. Mr. Lush- 
ington, who sat on the bench with them 
for many years, said he had always con- 
sidered it to be an honour to sit on the 
same bench with them ; and, with regard 
to Sir George Marcoran, he said that a more 
ingenuous, high-minded man, more exelu- 
sively devoted to his own proper duties, or 
more alien from any taint of political ma- 
neuvre, never sat on the English bench. 
But if they were political demagogues, how 
was it that they had been permitted to 
remain on the bench, one twenty, and 
the other twelve years? The true secret 
of their removal was to be found in the 
speeches of the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Newcastle) and the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer in the other House. The 
noble Duke said that the worst demagogues, 
and those who misled the people most, were 
those who professed to be fast friends of 
the British protectorate ; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that Sir George 
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Marcoran made no secret of his being in 
favour of the British protectorate. The 
only inference to be drawn from that lan- 

age was that these two gentlemen, lovers 
of their country, and sincerely apprehen- 
sive that its separation from England would 
be productive of evil consequences, were 
removed from the bench because their opi- 
nions did not coincide with those of the 
Government of the day. If this principle 
were to be acted on, Judges who wished 
toretain their seats would find it very diffi- 
cult to keep pace with the Government 
in its change of views. Their Lordships 
would perhaps recollect that in 1861 the 
noble Duke, in approving Sir Henry Storks’s 
prorogation of the Ionian Assembly, which 
bad declared the British protectorate to be 
atthe root of all the evils under which 
they groaned, said, ‘I believe that before 
long the Ionian people will separate them- 
selves from their demagogue theorists who 
have misled them so long.’’ Who were 
the demagogues of 1861 ? 
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sioner to prevent the removal of those gentle- 
men by refusing to appoint their successors ; 
and therefore he must be held accountable 
for their removal. He was sorry to say that 
from a perusal of the papers one must 
come to the conclusion that the proceeding 
had also received the sanction of his noble 
Friend at the head of the Colonial Office. 
He regretted this, because he believed a 
more fatal blow had never been struck at 
the independence of courts of justice. He 
trusted that their Lordships would not think 
lightly of this matter because it was pos- 
sible that the tie which united us to the 
Ionian Islands might soon be severed. He 
trusted we should not act as careless and 
bad tenants were in the habit of doing 
when their lease was about to terminate, 
regardless of the obligations which we had 
undertaken, and of the waste that might 
be committed. He hoped we should think 
that our responsibilities increased more and 
more as the term of our protectorate drew 


Why, those} to an end, and that we should feel the 


who were hostile to the protectorate. And | strongest anxiety to deliver up the trust 
who were the demagogues of 1863 ? Those | that had been committed to our protection 


who were—[The Duke of Newcastie: | 


Professed to be]|—professed to be the fast 
friends of the protectorate of England. A 
Judge, to preserve his seat under such a 


régime, must be a chamelion, and must 
change his opinions with every varying 
change of colour in the opinions of his 


Government. From one end of these 
papers to the other there was not a hint 
that those Judges had been corrupt, or 
had failed in the performance of their 
duties. But in Sir Henry Storks’s letter 
tothe Secretary of State there was a rea- 
son given for their removal which he could 
hardly approach with sufficient gravity. 
Sir Henry wrote that the Senate considered, 
that after forty-eight years of public service 
—twenty of which were in the lucrative 
post of member of the Supreme Court— 
after having reached the very advanced 
age of seventy, and after a longer enjoy- 
ment of public employment than any other 
titizen, it was time to make a change in 
the person of Sir George Marcoran. Their 
Lordships would remember that the aban- 
donment of the protectorate was now the 
order of the day. The Senate was in the 
hands of the Lord High Commissioner. 
He appointed the President, who held office 
for two years and a half, and he appointed 
two members of the Supreme Court from the 
community at large, and two who must be 
taken from the Legislative Assembly. It 
was in the power of the Lord High Commis- 





not only unimpaired, but improved. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
was at a loss to see what object was to 
be effected by bringing this subject again 
before the House. Such a course was 
certain to do no good to those in whose 
behalf the noble and learned Lord had 
addressed their Lordships. His noble and 
learned Friend did not seem to aim at 
any particular result, for he had not con- 
cluded with a Motion or a Question. He 
regretted, too, the different tone in which 
his noble and Jearned Friend had treated 
the matter on the occasion from that 
which had characterized his speech on a 
former evening. The quibbles of the noble 
and learned Lord on words which he had 
used were such as might frequently be 
heard in Nisi Prius Courts, but such as 
their Lordships very seldom heard in that 
House. The noble and learned Lord said 
that in 1817, at the commencement of 
our protectorate, the tribunals in the 
Ionian Islands were so corrupt that the 
provision for the removal of the Judges 
might have been necessary, but that things 
had so changed since then there was no 
longer any occasion for it ; and he repeat- 
ed what he had said on a former occa- 
sion—namely, that though the law autho- 
rizing the removal of those Judges was in 
existence, it had been virtually repealed. 
He must tell the noble and learned Lord 
that there was no ground for this latter 
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assertion. In the year 1834 three Judges 
were removed. [Lord Cnetmsrorp: One 


Questions. 1748 


was distinctly confirmed. It was com. 
plained that he had spoken harshly of 








of them was reinstated.] It was true 
that the English Judge, who appealed to 
the Secretary of State, had been rein- 
stated—perhaps he had been improperly 
removed ; but that did not show that 
the case was not one in point. The two 
Ionian Judges did not appeal, and they 
were not reinstated ; and what made the 
ease one in point was that those Judges 


these gentlemen, but what he had aaid 
was only true. What he desired was to 
see justice done, with as little pain as pos. 
sible to the parties concerned. It was 
very well to quote Mr. Gladstone’s Report, 
and to say it was altogether ineorreet ; but 
those who instructed the noble and learned 
Lord, and Mr. Lushington among them, 
had lost no opportunity of misrepresenti 


the right hon. Gentleman. However, it 
appeared that upon one point these Gen- 
tlemen agreed in the Report of Mr. Glad- 


were removed without their consent. On, 
two recent occasions attempts were made 
to alter the law, and to render the Judges | 
irremovable. In 1838 the Lord High | stone, and, from their constant reference to 
Commissioner of the day made a propo- it, the public might be led to imagine that 
sition to that effect, and his proposal was | they regarded the right hon. Gentleman as 
met with a refusal by the Secretary of | the very greatest authority. It was pos- 
State. Again, in 1844, another Lord | sible that Mr. Gladstone might have been 
High Commissioner made a similar pro- {deceived as to the state of the Supreme 
posal, and he met with a refusal from the | Court, as those were who had longer 
noble Lord opposite, who was then Colo-' experience and more intimate acquain- 
nial Secretary. | tanee with those Islands. It was insin- 

Tue Eart or DERBY: He did not uated that Sir Henry Storks was sent 
apply to me in the first instance, but ap-| to carry out Mr. Gladstone’s Report ; 
plied to the Senate. but he was taken from a public office at 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: That, home by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
was true ; but when the Bill to render the | of Derby) and sent to the Ionian Islands 
Judges irremovable was brought under the to undertake a most arduous duty. He 
notice of the noble Earl, he did not sanc- | went out at a time when affairs were ata 
tion it; on the contrary, he gave the Lord | dead lock, and he was sent out because he 
High Commissioner orders to withdraw it ; | was a man to be trusted. The admirable 
and therefore there was no pretence for| manner in which Sir Henry Storks had 
saying that the law had been repealed. It | performed his duties, and the state into 
was not correct to say that the Senate was | which he had brought those Islands, last 
in the hands of the Lord High Commis-| year gave him a elaim to the indulgent 


sioner because he appointed those five 
officers. There were person in the Ionian 
Islands whose constant habit it was to 
make deceptive statements to others in 
this country. Thus a statement was made 
in the other House of Parliament, upon 
the authority of such persons, that the 
Senate had to attend every morning at the 
office of Sir Henry Storks ; but he had 
the assurance of Sir Henry Storks that 
the statement was quite untrue, and fur- 
ther, that the idea of appointing two new 
Judges originated with the Senate, and 
that all the Lord High Commissioner did 
in that matter was, as the constitution 
prescribed, to approve and earry into effect 
the suggestion. Reverting to the argu- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord, that 
the Act was virtually a dead letter, he 
would remark, that if that were so, then 
the constitution itself could not be main- 
tained. The letter of the law was clear, 
and the question was calmly discussed 


upon a former oceasion, when the principle | 


The Duke of Newcastle 


consideration of the party which had ap- 
pointed him. Sir Henry Storks did not 
go to carry out Mr. Gladstone’s report ; but 
after two years’ experience, and upon fully 
investigating the subject as regarded the 
Supreme Court, he came to the conclusion, 
that as far as the two gentlemen were in 
‘question and another appointment, Mr. 
| Gladstone’s views were correct. Com- 
| plaint had been made that he had applied 
to the removed Judges the term “poli- 
tical demagogues ;” but what he (the 
Duke of Neweastle) meant was, that the 
| party to whieh they belonged, while they 
| professed great affection for the protecto- 
rate, were in reality the worst political 
demagogues in the Islands; and he ad- 
hered to that opinion. That party was 
really friendly to the protectorate up te 
1848, because until then the whole patron- 
age of the Islands was in their hands, and 
they fattened upon it. In that year great 
changes were made, which deprived that 
| party of power, and from that time they 
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became what was termed reactionists, and 
gombined with those who had always been 

to the Protectorate, with a view 
to bring the Government to a dead lock. 
In that object they nearly succeeded upon 
more than one occasion, and the first two 
years of Sir Henry Storks’s administration 
were occupied with a series of struggles 
with that party. His experience led him 
to perceive that great changes must be 
made, and that it was necessary to get rid 
of these gentlemen. The noble and learned 
Lord had quoted the statements of those 
gentlemen, as he had a right to do; but 
be had no right to argue that every other 
evidence which differed from their state- 
ments was therefore false. There was the 
opinion of the Lord High Commissioner, 
and the general belief throughout the 
Islands that the administration of justice 
by the two gentlemen whose cases were 
under discussion had been such as to create 
an entire want of confidence. Under these 
circumstances, was it not right to exercise 
the powers given by the constitution? He 
did not think that anything would be gain- 
ed, either in the interests of the public or 
of those individuals, by stirring the mud in 
this case. Sir George Marcoran was, he 
believed, personally a man of high honour ; 
but he had allowed himself to be drawn 
into political intrigues, which made it cer- 
tain that as a Judge on the bench he would 
lose his character in publie estimation. To 
Sir A. Xidian he was willing to give credit 
for no evil intention, and for innocence of 
the corruption with which he had been 
charged by many persons in the Ionian 
Islands. But he had placed himself before 
the public in a position which was sure to 
lad to such imputations. On a former 
oeeasion he (the Duke of Newcastle) had 
woided going into this question, but he 
had now been forced to speak more plainly. 
The noble and learned Lord probably 
meant to base upon his present statement 
ademand for further papers ; but, though 
the boxes before him were full of papers, 
he should certainly, in justice to the public 
service, decline to produce any others than 
those which had been placed on the table. 
What he had now said had been extorted 
from him by the imprudence of bis noble 
tad learned Friend, and he had been com- 
pélled to make this statement in justice to 
others ; but the same conditions made it 
impossible to produce other papers. The 
noble and learned Lord alleged that there 
wuld be no eharge of —_ without 
impugning the two English Judges. But 
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that was not the case. He had never 
heard of any charge affecting the character 
of those gentlemen ; but he had heard it 
frequently stated that for two English 
gentlemen to be associated with Ionian 
Judges, in courts with the practice of 
\which they were totally unacquainted— 
never, probably, having before heard the 
language—and being brought into contact 
with individuals of a totally different cha- 
racter from that to which they had been 
aecustomed, was a great inconvenience, 
the result being that they were necessarily 
under the influence and control of the 
native Judges. The noble and learned 
Lord said he had discovered the real secret 
of the whole proceedings, which was, ac- 
| cording to him, that the English Govern- 
| ment, having determined to abandon the pro- 
 tectorate of the Ionian Islands, were anxious 
| to get rid of the functionaries who were at- 
‘tached to the protectorate. Now, so un- 
fair and so utterly unfounded a charge he 
had never heard. If he could use stronger 
words to convey his meaning, he would do 
so, for it was an unfair and uncandid 
charge ; and waa not only unsupported by, 
but was entirely contrary to the fact. 
What he had said was that the pro- 
fessed friends of the protectorate, by which 
he meant those who falsely professed to be 
its friends, were in reality the worst political 
demagogues of the day, for they encouraged 
the demagogues. In contradicting his state- 
ment, that the dismissal of the Judges met 
with approbation in the Ionian Islands, Sir 
A. Xidian had instanced the election of 
his son as being a compliment to himself, 
and as showing the feeling of the people. 
The fact, however, was that the son had 
been for years a municipal officer, and he 
was not re-elected in compliment to Sir A. 
Xidian, who held himself out to be the 
friend of the British protectorate, for the 
son had always been an avowed enemy of 
the protectorate. The fact was, that these 
gentlemen had fallen into their present 
dilemma because they were enemies of the 
protectorate. Reverting now to the asser- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord, that 
the Government wished to get rid of the 
protectorate, and therefore removed these 
Judges, was his noble Friend so ignorant 
of the facts, as not to know that at the 
time when this took place, it was the object 
of the Government, and especially of Sir 
Henry Storks to preserve the protectorate ? 
The annexation with Greece was never 
mooted by the Government until the Re- 


Questions. 








volution took place, which was late in the 
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autumn, while this decision was come to 
in July. It was not fair, then, to unite 
the two things together. He denied that 
this was, as the noble and learned Lord 
said, the real secret, and the charge was 
an unfair and uncandid one, unsupported 
by evidence, and contradicted by facts. 
With regard to Sir Henry Storks,. that 
officer had done his duty,-and it would be 
unjust if, at this or at any future time, the 
House of Lords ignored his great services, 
and, with a view of supporting any private 
friends, condemned him or reflected upon 
him for a course which he had pursued 
with the best intentions. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he would 
be the last man to say anything derogatory 
to Sir Henry Storks, for he knew the sacri- 
fices which that officer had made in accept- 
ing his present appointment, and believed 
that his intention was to discharge his duty 
honestly and faithfully, and he thought that 
he had done so for the most part with 
considerable skill. At the same time, 
he thought that in the removal of these 
Judges Sir Henry Storks had acted under 
influences which had overpowered his bet- 
ter judgment. The noble Duke had, he 
thought, misapprehended the statement of 
his noble and learned Friend as to the 
reasons which had influenced the Govern- 
ment in desiring to get rid of these Judges; 
though, if his noble and learned Friend 
had intended to make use of the expres- 
sion attributed to him, it would not have 
been far from the mark in point of date. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, 
that the Greek revolution occurred in Sep- 
tember, and the actual removal of the 
Judges took place in August, but that 
removal was decided on some time before. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, because 
those Judges were known to be friends of 


the British protectorate, the party in| 


power in the Islands were desirous of ob- 
taining their removal; and, acting under 
the influence of this party, Sir Henry 
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in office, which would justify their removal, 
The course which the noble Duke pursued 
was unfair and unjust. He repeated the 
charge with increased strength, and then 
he said that he had a box full of papers; 
but that if they asked for the evidence on 
which he founded the charges, they should 
not have it. Was that acting fairly to 
public servants, who had done their best 
to discharge their duty, and whose main 
offence had been that they had honestly 
endeavoured to support and maintain the 
existing Government and the protectorate 
of this country. The noble Duke said that 
the Senate had acted only from honest, 
conscientious, and patriotic motives, ‘and 
from a desire that no one should sit on the 
bench who was a person of strong political 
feelings. If that was so, would it not have 
been better that they should not haveelected 
one of their own body who had never sat on 
the bench before, and who had for many 
years been a prominent leader of a political 
party? It would have been all very well 
if the noble Duke had said that this matter 
rested altogether with the discretion of the 
Lord High Commissioner — though that 
would have been a strange perversion of 
the practice, if not of the law; but when 
he said that he did not remove the Judges 
without cause, but that they were active, 
meddling, political intriguers, and that 
one, at all events, laboured under suspicion 
of corruption, that was at variance with 
all the evidence which their Lordships pos- 
sessed. The noble Duke had not pro- 
duced — he ventured to think that he 
could not produce—a tittle of evidence to 
establish those charges. If he could, it 
was due to the Judges that he should do 
so. He was sure that the noble Duke 
would, on reflection, see that he could not 
maintain the ground whieh he had taken up. 
The noble Duke said that the dismissal of 
these gentlemen had long been determined 
upon. [The Duke of NewcastLe: I said, 
it had been determined on before August. } 


Storks was induced to lend his authority | If it was determined upon some time be- 


to an act which rested on no satisfactory 
basis. His noble and learned Friend was 
justified in bringing this question forward 
again, because, on the last occasion, grave 
insinuations were made against the charac- 
ters of these Judges, as if they had been 
removed for causes so discreditable that 
they had been concealed. 





fore, how was it that within a very short 
period Sir Henry Storks addressed to one 
of these Judges language of the higest ap- 
probation for the manner in which he had 
performed his judicial duties, and, in giving 
him leave of absence, expressed a hope that 
he would speedily return to carry on the 


The Judges | business of the judicial bench in the same 


wished to know for what cause they were| admirable manner in which he had pre 
removed, and were ready to meet and con- | viously fulfilled his functions. 


front any charge of malversation or cor- 


Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, 


ruption, of political intrigue or misconduct | that he had, since the last debate, commu- 


The Duke of Newcastle 
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nieated with Sir Henry Storks upon this 
subject, and he was informed by him that 
the letter addressed to Sir Anastasio 
Xidian was the ordinary stereotyped an- 
swer which was given to every one who 
applied for leave. It contained no expres- 
sion of satisfaction. Ile only gave him 
Jeave, and hoped that he would be ready 
tocome back at its expiration. 

Tae Eart or DERBY said, that it 
might be the stereotyped answer which 
was given to persons who were to return 
to their duties ; but it was not a proper 
letter to be addressed to a Judge whom 
the Government had at that moment made 
up their mind to dismiss. Again, if there 
were charges against these Judges, why 
was not notice given to them before they 
were remaved, and why were they not heard 
in their own defence? Why did not Sir 
Henry Storks send to the Judges and in- 
form them that he regretted to find that 
they were taking so active a part in politi- 
cal matters, that such a course was incon- 
sistent with the dignity and independence 
of their position on the bench; and, that 
if they did not abandon it, it would be ne- 
cessary for him to adopt strong measures ? 
That would have given them an opportu- 
nity of vindicating themselves. Where 
did Sir Henry Storks obtain evidence of 
the misconduct, and still more, of the cor- 
ruption? Was there ever such a thing 
heard of as that charges of this deserip- 
tion being entertained in the mind of the 
Lord High Commissioner against two im- 
portant functionaries, they should be with- 
drawn from their offices for political con- 
venience—and the truth was they were 
removed for political convenience and no- 
thing else—and that afterwards when they 
complained of the extraordinary manner 
of the removal, fresh charges should be 
insinuated against them; and then the 
Secretary of State should say that he 
believed these charges, but at the same 
time he would not produce the evidence on 
which they were founded ? It was impos- 
tible that the case could rest here. No 
honourable man could expect that these 
Judges would be satisfied with what had 
cecurred ; he hoped that no Parliament 
would sanction such a proceeding. If these 
gentlemen were dismissed for misconduct, 
they ought to have been informed of the 
charges before they were dismissed ; and 
if after their dismissal charges were made 
in that House, they ought to be and they 
must be substantiated or retracted. 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR regretted 
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to learn, that some observations which he 
made in that House on a former occasion 
on this subject had been misunderstood, 
and had given pain to gentlemen who were 
entitled to great respect. While depre- 
eating the making of that House a court 
of appeal, he said or intended to say, hy- 
pothetically, that a case might arise in which 
charges might be brought forward which 
could not be met or adequately discussed 
in that House. It had been assumed that 
in making that observation he had referred 
to actual cases, That certainly was not so 
—he could scarcely have been apprehended 
as insinuating a charge, because he spoke 
with great sympathy for these Judges ; 
than one of whom, Sir George Marcoran, 
he had been assured by friends who were 
acquainted with the Ionian Islands, there 
was not a more upright or honourable man 
in the world. He was afraid that the dis- 
cussion of that evening, which he was sure 
had been raised from the best of motives, 
would be attended with nothing but unfor- 
tunate results to these gentlemen. He re- 
gretted the position in which they were 
placed, and he was extremely sorry that 
any words which had fallen from him should 
have given them one minute’s pain. 


MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS. 
ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
rising to move for a Commission to inquire 
into the moral and physical condition of 
milliners and dressmakers, said: It will not 
be necessary that I should enter into any 
lengthened statement in support of the 
Motion which I am about to make. Some 
time ago an inquiry was made into the 
condition of dressmakers and milliners, 
and some most fearful evidence was re- 
ecived. An association was formed, and 
the evils were in some measure mitigat- 
ed. That Commission consisted of three 
Gentlemen who were most competent to 
carry on the inquiry, and he thought it 
would be extremely desirable to refer the 
question to them, in the hope that they 
would be able to devise some means by 
which the evils of the present system might 
be redressed. The season, he might add, 
was now drawing to a close, and the pres- 
sure on the establishments in which those 
milliners and dressmakers were employed 
would be in a great measure diminished, 
and the effect he hoped of a reference of 
the subject to the Commission would be to 
keep those establishments within the limits 
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of decency and order. The noble Earl | “ shall” in the fifth line. These words 
then moved— ‘shall abate and remove all fixed nets 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give Directions that an Inquiry should 
be made into the physical and moral Condition of 
the Milliners and Dressmakers by the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting on “the State of Children 
and young Persons in Trades and Manufactures 
not regulated by Law.” 


Eart GRANVILLE aaid, he found, on 
consulting his right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary for the Home Department, that it was 
competent for him to refer the subject of 
the noble Earl’s Motion to the Commission 
suggested. It had, he added, been already 
referred to them. Under those circum- 
stances, an Address to Her Majesty was 
unnecessary. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 30, 1863. 


MINUTES.)]—Pusuic Brts— Resolution in Com- 
mittee—Metropolis Main Drainage (Guarantee 
of Repayment of Money). 

Ordered — Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 
land)*, 

First Reading—Militia Ballots Suspension*; Pub- 
lic Works and Fisheries Act Amendment * [Bill 
198}. 

Phen Reading—Poisoning [Bill 181] oat’ ; 
Corporal Punishment in Schools [Bill 169] 
negatived ; Poor Law Board Continuance * [Bill 
163}; Loan Societies * [Bill 185]; Prisons (Ire- 
land) * [Bill 178). 

Committee—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert Peel] 
Bil}l 137}—2.r. 

Third Reading—Public Works ( wey oo | 
Districts) * [ Bill 192]; Howth Harbour * [Bi 
175]; Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen Hospital) * [Bill 162]; Removal of Irish 
Poor [Mr. Villiers] * [Bill 140]; Savings Banks 
Act Amendment [Sir Henry Willoughby] * [Bill 
183] ; Courts of the Church of Scotland (Lords)* 
[Bill 92]; and severally passed, 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL [Sie R. Pest). 
[sprit 137.] commrrres. 


Bill considered in Committee (Progress 

19th June). 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 6 (Commissioners to inquire as 
to fixed Nets). 

Mr. HASSARD moved to leave out 
the words from ‘‘ Commissioners’ to 
The Earl of Shaftesbury 





erected or used for catching salmon or 
trout in Ireland, that are in their judg- 
ment injurious to navigation,” would, he 
said, add a fourth set of Commissioners to 
the three existing jurisdictions, and would 
be most inconvenient to the navigation of 
the rivers. In the correspondence between 
the Treasury and the Admiralty on the 
subject, the opinion of the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland and the authorities of 
the Admiralty was clearly expressed that 
obstructions in rivers should be dealt with 
by the Admiralty as general guardians of 
the navigation of the country, and the 
addition of a fourth body would rather 
impede than promote their efforts. There 
was another objection, and that was, 
that any persons creating obstructions in 
rivers would be able to demand that dis- 
putes relative to the obstruction to navi- 
gation should be tried by jury, instead of 
being settled as now—by the Admiralty 
acting through the Board of Trade. 

Mr. LONGFIELD opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that the three juris- 
dictions already in existence had paralysed 
each other and neglected their duties. It 
would therefore be well that there should 
be added a new jurisdiction competent to 
deal with this particular branch. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that it would 
take from the Commissioners the power 
to remove nets that might be injurious to 
navigation. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, that it 
would be very hard that parties who had 
nets which were stated to be obstructive 
to navigation should be put to the expense 
of going through all the courts on appeal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srrm HERVEY BRUCE moved an 
Amendment, “ but this and the forego- 
ing clauses shall not apply to bag-nets 
erected and in use before 1848.” He 
proposed this Amendment for the purpose 
of making the Bill really and fairly a com- 
promise, and not one that would lead to 
a vast destruction of property. If the 
bag-nets near the mouths of rivers in the 
open sea operated to stop the fish going 
up, there would be some ground for the 
restrictions imposed by the Bill; but they 
did not. It was by nets and weirs across 
the rivers that the fish were prevented 
from ascending. He complained that the 
Bill interfered with the private rights of 
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the owners of salmon fisheries, and there- 
fore, unless some relaxation of thefclause 
was made, he should feel it his duty to 

the measure at every stage. He 
admitted that the bag-nets might prevent 
fish getting to the upper waters when 

at the mouths of narrow estuaries, 
but the real injury done to the fisheries 
was done by the weirs, the owners of 
which were continually breaking the 
law, and it was almost impossible to 
detect them. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL appealed to the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Amendment, 
and accept thé compromise the Government 
had proposed with the concurrence of the 
great majority of the Irish Members. The 

t Amendment would undo what had 
been done at a former morning sitting after 
afull discussion. He was quite aware that 
the hon. Member might, by protracting the 
discussion, defeat the Bill; but he hoped, 
that inasmuch as it was generally admitted 
that the measure would be a great boon to 
Ireland, he would not adopt that course. 

Tue CHAIRMAN stated that the 
Amendment was inconsistent with the 
former clauses, and therefore had better 
be postponed until the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Certificate as to certain fixed 
Nets). 

Mr. M‘MAHON moved an Amendment 

to the Proviso, to the effect that the certifi- 
eate of the Commissioners shall not prevent 
any net which shall be deemed injurious 
to navigation or contrary to law from be- 
ing removed as a common nuisance, and 
any person fixing such net to be liable toa 
penalty. 
Mx. BUTT objected to the Amendment, 
on the ground that after the legality of 
any fixed nets had been established as 
respected the fishery laws, on appeal it 
would still be open to any person to indict 
the owner for the infringement of the 
navigation laws. The consequence would 
be to give the clause a one-sided effect—it 
would be binding on one side, and not con- 
clusive against the other. 

Mr. LONGFIELD agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Butt), and 
thought that the certificate of the Com- 
missioners (subject to appeal) should be 
conclusive evidence of the legality of the 
nets, both for and against the public. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE admitted that there 
Was some force in the objection; but the 
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view of the Government was that the legis- 
lation of 1842 was an invasion of the rights 
of the public ; besides which, what was not 
injurious to navigation in 1843 might be in 
1863. 

Mr. LONGFIELD suggested that the 
Commissioners should be made the abso- 
lute judges of the question. 

Mr. O’HAGAN thought that it would 
be better to postpone the clause, and bring 
it up on the Report. 

Mr. M‘MAHON expressed his appre- 
hension that such a course would endanger 
the Bill altogether, and he complained that 
the time had been wasted in this discussion. 
He did hope the Government would stand 
by this clause. If not, they had better 
give up the Bill altogether. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BUTT denied that the time of the 
Committee had been wasted, and said that 
if the House had been occupied three times 
as long in preventing the passing of a 
clause which would be a disgrace to their 
legislation, they would not be wasting 
their time. He should therefore, in order 
to test the opinion of the Committee, pro- 
pose to move the omission of certain words, 
in order to insert the words “ and at the 
time of granting such certificate such fixed 
engine was in accordance with law.” This 
would have the effect of declaring the 
legality of the net on all points at the time 
of issuing the certificate. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 24, to leave out from the word 
“given” to the end of the Clause, in order to add 
the words, “ and that at the time of granting such 
certificate such fixed engine was in accordance 
with law.” —(Mr. Butt.) 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 63; 
Noes 4: Majority 59. 


Mr. M‘MAHON moved to add the 
words ‘or any Act of Parliament” at 
the end of the clause. The effect of this 
Amendment would be, that the certificate 
of the Commissioners would not render 
any net legal which would be illegal under 
any existing Act of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words “ or any Act of 
Parliament.” —(Mr. M‘ Mahon.) 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 38 ; 
Noes 37: Majority 1. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Commissioners to inquire as 


to Fishing Weirs) was also agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Compensation in certain cases, 
to Owners of Fishing Weirs). 

Mr. M‘MAHON moved the omission 
of the clause, with the view of inserting 
in lieu thereof the following provisions in 
respect to the free gap to be left— 


“ 1, The free gap shall be situate in the deepest 
part of the stream, between the points where it 
is intercepted by the weir. 2. The sides of the 
gap shall be in a line with and parallel to the direc- 
tion of the stream at the weir. 3. The bottom 
of the gap shall be level with the natural bed of 
the stream above and below the gap. 4. The 
width of the gap in its narrowest part shall be 
not less than one-tenth part of the width of the 
stream ; provided always that such gap shall not 
be required to be wider than forty feet, and shall 
not in any case be narrower than three feet ; an 
provided, also, that no existing gap in any weir 
shall be reduced in width, or a gap of less width 
substituted in lieu thereof, or any alteration made 
therein, so as to reduce the flow of water through 
such gap.” 


The hon. and learned Member said, that | 


if this Amendment were carried, he in- 
tended to propose additional provisions 
with the same objects. 
were, with very little alteration, taken 
from the English Salmon Fisheries Act 
of 1861. 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that in 
that case the proper way would be to in- 
troduce the new clause at the end. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Mr. R. HODGSON said, he wished to 
raise the question whether compensation 
should be given to the owners of stone- 
weirs for making free gaps in order to 
allow the fish to pass through them. It 
had been held by Parliament in its recent 
fishery legislation that what was right to 
be done in regard to the improvement of 
fisheries should be carried out without 
compensation. He would move to leave 
out all the words after the words “ Com- 
missioners,” in order to provide that the 
expense of making any free gaps should 
be undertaken by the Commissioners, and 
not by the owners. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the House 
had refused the bag-net proprietors any 
compensation, and now they were going 
to give the stone-weir proprietors every- 
thing, and to ask for nothing in return. 
The clause now proposed was entirely 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
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English Act, although the same rights 
that were now set up existed in England. 
He could mention several instances—the 
case of Mr. Philip Howard, of Corby 
Castle, for example, and that of the Earl 
of Lonsdale. There were two separate 
Acts of Parliament which conferred the 
rights on Lord Lonsdale. Those rights 
had subsisted for eighty years; but the 
English Bill was passed, and Lord Lons- 
dale was compelled to make a gap in his 
stone-weirs without compensation of any 
description. Why should Parliament 
adopt a different law for Ireland? The 
House was going to give these stone-weir 
proprietors an enormous increase of fish, 
and were they to give nothing in return? 
He trusted that the House would refuse 
| this compensation by a large majority. 


, Ms. H. A. BRUCE said, that by far the 
greater portion of the Irish stone-weirs 
‘would be unable to show a charter, and 
‘when they failed to prove a valid legal 

right, the gap would be opened without 

compensation. He had no doubt that 
| the operation of the Bill would be to cause 
| the voluntary construction of gaps in the 





| large majority of rivers in Ireland The 
‘right of the proprietors to weirs which 
|they held by charter or by usage from 
| time immemorial, was as indefeasible as 
' the right of any gentleman to his private 
| estate. [Mr. Monsett: I do not propose 
to take away the right, but to regulate it.] 
| Yes; but the effect would be to injure 
the jvalue of the fishery. At the same 
time, he admitted — and the Committee 
generally agreed with him—that the Act 
|of 1842 was a grievous interference with 
‘common law rights for the benefit of 
| private proprietors as against the public. 
fen o!’”] That, at any rate, was his opinion. 
Parliament, therefore, had a right to re- 
consider the Act of 1842. It was said 
that the opening of the gaps would in- 
crease the supply of fish and the value of 
the fishery. But had the House ever ad- 
mitted that principle in its railway legis- 
lation? It was easy to show that rail- 
ways benefited private property, yet Par- 
liament gave compensation to the owners 
of property, and always refused to enter 
upon the question whether the value of 
the property might not be ultimately in- 
creased. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the Report 
of the Lords’ Committee on Railways gave 
as a reason for giving compensation “ be- 
cause the immediate motive was the gain 
of speculation.” _ 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it was quite true 
the English Act provided that a large gap 
should be made in every weir, and that 
no compensation was granted. But that 
was because no opposition was raised to 
the proposal. If, however, any English 

prietor had appeared and opposed the 
Bill, he doubted whether it would have 
been carried in its present shape. No in- 
vasion of the ancient rights of proprietors 
should be made without compensation. 

Lorp NAAS could assure the hon, Gen- 
tleman that very great objections were felt 
by the English proprietors to the English 
Bill. He knew a case in which the pro- 

ietor of a Derwent fishery thought him- 
self unjustly affected by the Bill, and he 
would have organized a very determined 
opposition to the Bill if he had thought it 
was likely to succeed. Public opinion in 
favour of the Bill was, however, so strong 
that he declined to urge his claims. The 
truth was, that the Bill carried compen- 
sation with it to the proprietors of stone- 
weirs; andif they consulted their own 
interests, they would not oppose the open- 
ing of gaps in their weirs. He defied 
any instance to be adduced in which a 
gap in a weir had materially injured the 
fishery. He knew a case in which the 
proprietor of a stone-weir near Galway 
spent £3,000 in opposing the Board of 
Works in the exercise of a power which 
they claimed to open a gap in his stone- 
weir. That gentleman had since told him 
he never made a greater mistake in his 
life, and that if he had known then 
as much of the matter as he knew now, 
instead of spending £3,000 in opposing 
the gap, he would rather have given 
that sum to make the gap, and allow the 
fish to goup the river. The fact was, 
his fishery had since enormously increased 
in value. The Bill swept away a great 
number of methods of taking the fish be- 
low these weirs, so that it gave the owners 
an enormous compensation in the addi- 
tional supply of fish. If it were shown 
that the opening of these gaps would in- 
jure the fishery, the Committee might en- 
tertain the question of compensation. The 
reverse, however, was the fact. The Bill 
would benefit the public enormously, yet, 
as it would also confer immense advan- 
tage on the owners of stone-weirs, he, for 
one, would not consent to pay them for 
rendering them this service. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
that if the Committee were not about to 
benefit the owners of stone-weirs by the 
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be of very little use. He denied that it 
was to the advantage of these proprietors 
that the Committee should adopt the prin- 
ciple of compensation proposed. Look at 
the complications it would cause—the in- 
vestigation of books, of profits and losses, 
both in present and preceding years. If 
he were the owner of any of these stone- 
weirs, he would get rid of these compensa- 
tion clauses if he could, and accept the 
Bill without them. It was proposed by 
the clause to keep up the precise amount 
of ‘‘ catch” which the owner might have 
had for a certain number of years, so that 
if in any one year there should be a 
failure in the fishery, the same amount 
would still be paid to the owner. But 
how far were these investigations to go? 
Ile believed, that if there had been 
abuses in regard to bag-nets and stake- 
nets, the abuses of stone-weirs had been 
tenfold greater. Formerly they were 
made of wicker-work, and then they 
were not a complete obstruction to the 
passage of the fish. Gradually, however, 
they had been raised higher and had in- 
creased in size, and in some cases the 
owners had even supplemented them by 
iron railings over the weir to prevent 
any of the fish from going up the river. 
He never gave a clearer vote than that 
which he should give against this clause. 
So far from doing an injury to these 
owners, he believed the omission of this 
clause would essentially benefit them, and 
that if the clause passed, they would be 
the first to regret it. He would advise 
the owners of stone-weirs to accept thank- 
fully the good offered to them by the 
Bill. 

Mx. LONGFIELD said, that if this 
clause were adopted, the Committee would 
have legislated solely for the benefit of 
the proprietors of stone-weirs of Ireland. 
He should certainly vote against giving 
these gentlemen any compensation ; for 
nothing could be more objectionable than 
securing them a perpetual rent-charge, to 
be measured by the degree of obstruction 
which they had succeeded in giving to the 
fishery. 

Mr. F. L. GOWER thought that the 
House ought not to destroy these fisheries 
without compensation. If confiscation 
were practised in England, it ought not to 
be extended to Ireland. He trusted that the 
Government would maintain the clause. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN would vote 
for the omission of the clause. 


3 L 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it was clear 
that the owners of stone-weirs had no 
friends in that House. In the face of the 
opposition which had been raised to the 
clause he would not press it. 
agree to withdraw the clause, in order that 
the hon. and learned Member for Wexford 


(Mr. M‘Mahon) might propose his clauses | 


on the Report. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause withdrawn. 
Clauses 9 to 15 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Weekly Close Season). 

Mr. HASSARD moved an Amendment, 
to insert — 

“Tn any tidal waters between the low water 
which shall happen next before six o’clock on Sa- 
turday evening, and the low water which shall 
happen next before six o’clock of the succeeding 
Monday evening, and in all other waters.” 


Loxp NAAS opposed the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. MONSELL proposed that the 
weekly close time should not terminate 
till twelve o’clock on Mondays. After a 
short discussion, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 17 read. 

Str ROBERT PEEL stated that the Bill 
would be fixed for further consideration in 
Committee on Friday next at a morning 
sitting. 

House resumed, 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday at Twelve of the clock. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LANIGAN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he will introduce any Bill this Session to 
facilitate the execution of Public Works 
in those parts of Ireland where the want 
of employment has placed the working 
elasses in as destitute a condition as the 
operatives are in the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts in England? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, 
the Government did not contemplate the 
introduction during the present Session 
of any Bill relating to the execution of 
Public Works in Ireland similar to those 
proposed for Lancashire. 


THE “ GIBRALTAR,.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he wished to 
Str Edward Grogan 
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ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo. 
reign Affairs, Whether the British ship 
Gibraltar, bound for Nassau, has been 
refused a clearance by the Customs autho- 
rities at Liverpool; if so, on what ground 
‘the refusal is based, and whether it is 
done at the instigation of Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he must remind 
the House that the Gibraltar was another 
|name for a very well-known vessel—the 
| Sumter. She was sold at Gibraltar under 
peculiar circumstances, and came to Liver. 
pool, where it became known to the Go- 
vernment that she was shipping guns of 
very large calibre. It was true that Mr. 
Adams called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the fact, but the Government 
were previously aware of it. It was also 
true that the clearance of the vessel had 
been stopped by the Custom-house officers, 
and not at the instigation of Mr. Adams, 
It had since been found that these guns 
were of a kind not fit and proper for the 
armament of the vessel itself, and there- 
fore probably were intended for exporta- 
tion. The Law Officers of the Crown were 
of opinion that the fact that guns had been 
put on board was not sufficient to autho- 
rize the withholding of the clearance, and 
it would therefore be granted in the ordi- 
nary course. 


Afterwards, 


Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to put a Question with respect to the two 
Blakeley guns on board the Gibraltar, 
stopped by order of the Government, as 
the answer would be of great importance 
to private interests. In the first place, he 
would read the following passage of a note 
written to Captain Blakeley :— 

“ We are informed by the Collector of Her Ma- 
jesty'’s Customs for this port, that if we permit you 
to ship the two large fort guns on board the steam- 
ship Gibraltar, that vessel will not be allowed to 
clear, thus preventing us performing our charter 
party with you. ‘This action on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government is based upon the suspicion 
that ultimately your fort guns may find their way 
into the Southern Confederacy ; the Collector, in 
reply to our question, having informed us, that if 
the fort guns were for the Federal, or Northern 
Government, no obstacles would be placed in the 
way of their being shipped, stating at the same 
time that such shipments to New York were of 
common occurrence.” 

He wished therefore to know, Whether there 
is any objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to lay on the table all official Corte- 
| spondence addressed to the Liverpool Col- 
| lector of Customs with regard to the stop- 
' page of vessels ? 

} 
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Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in tion of the rights of the public in the 
reply, that the letter from which an extract | navigation of the Stour. Oyster-beds were 
had just been read by the noble Lord ought | formed in a part of the Stour which was 
to be a warning to hon. Members how they independent of the conservancy of the 
adopted suggestions of that description. As | river. 

far as the Government were concerned, | 

they had no reason for believing that there | NAUTICAL SCHOOL, GREENWICH 


was a particle of truth in the statement HOSPITAL.—QUESTION. 


read by the noble Lord. Indeed, it was; giz MORTON PETO said, he wished 
impossible to believe that there should be, ito ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
or that any officer in the Port of Liverpool | Whether it is intended to erect an ad- 
should so wilfully misrepresent the instruc- ' ditional wing to the Nautical School Build- 
tions he received. The following were the | ings at Greenwich which would not be 
facts with respect to the ship now called | in keeping with the new wing lately erected 
the Gibraltar, but formerly known as the | a¢ a considerable cost to the funds of Green- 
Sumter, the well-known Confederate mau- | wich Hospital ; and whether there would 
of-war. She had been in the port of Gib- | be any objection to an outline plan of the 
raltar, and was there watched by a Federal proposed wing being laid before Parliament 


man-of-war, but a sale of the ship took | pefore j : furth diture 
place, the validity of which sale the United on protien we BY ee REMI 


Btates never recognised. However, Her! Mp. §TANSFELD, in reply, said, no 
Majesty’s Government did not think that plan had been adopted by the Board. The 
they were called on to decide with respect subject had been partly considered, and he 
tothat point. The vessel then came over | had received a Report upon it that day. 
to this country, having been purchased by | There would be no objection to lay this 
an Englishman, and arrived at Liverpool, Report upon the table; and, in the mean 


when the Government, being informed that | time, he should be happy to show the plans 
she was being armed with two guns of ex- | to his hon. Friend. 


traordinary weight and power, felt it their 
duty to satisfy themselves whether those 
guns were ra tie to be used as armament apoyo od tam Os ROE OF 
for the ship, and whether the ship was in- ADBTIN FRIARS.—QUESTION, 
tended to return to the high seas as the} Mr. D. FORTESCUE said, he would 
Sumter, the Confederate man-of-war, or | beg to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether there had been a bond fide sale,| Whether he is aware of the intended de- 
As soon as it was ascertained that the guns | molition of the ancient Church of Austin 
were not fit to be used in the ship for the | Friars in the City, the appropriation of 
purpose of war, but were meant for expor-| one part of the site to an Ambassadorial 
tation, that moment all ground for com-! Chapel, and the conversion of the re- 
plaint ceased, and an order was issued for | mainder to purposes of profit; and whether 
not longer detaining the ship. he has no power to restrain the parties 
Lorp ROBERT CECIL: My Question | claiming the exercise of such rights from 
has not been answered. The question was | effecting the destruction of one of the finest 
whether the Papers would be laid on the | remains of antiquity in the City? 
table. Mz. COWPER, in reply, said, he had 
no information upon the subject referred 
CONSERVANCY OF THE RIVER STOUR, |to. He should certainly sympathize with 
QUESTION. his hon. Friend in his regret at the pos- 


Coroxzt ROWLEY said, he would beg to | Sible demolition of so interesting a work 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether = a = i * dio a 
ay negotiations are being entered into |A¥St#m Friars ; but he had no authority 


with any private individual or individuals | 7 Power to stop the proceeding to which 

to let the 3 oreshore claimed by the Crown his hon. Friend had alluded. 

near the entrance of the Stour for the 

purposes of an Oyster Fishery, there being TES NEGF CONE? MARTE. 

4 Bill at present before the House to place —- 

the conservancy of the Stour under a} Mr. CONINGHAM said, that before 

Board? putting the Questions to which he desired 
Mr. PEEL replied that negotiations | to receive an answer, he wished to make a 

were pending, with a view to the protec- | brief statement in order to place the facts 


3 L 2 
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clearly before the House. Captain Smales Judge Advocate, or both, as to the legality 
was informed by the War Department in | of the proceedings on the trial? He wish- 
January that an official notification had | ed also, to add that Captain Smales had 
been addressed from the Horse Guards to| been informed by the Adjutant General 
the War Office, to the effect that he had, | that he had recommended a modification of 
on the 13th of July 1862, ceased to belong | his sentence. 

to Her Majesty’s Army, and his name in| Tar Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
consequence had been removed from the | in reply, that the hon. Member for Brigh- 
Army List, although that removal appear-| ton had entered into a somewhat long 
ed in the list only in the January of 1863. | statement with respect to the Mhow Court 
Captain Smales further stated that in ad- | Martial, which he was sorry to be obliged 
verting to the illegality and irregularity | to confess had not tended to make clearer 
which he had brought under review, he 'to him the Questions of which the hon, 
asked whether these matters had been | Gentleman had given notice. Before reply. 
brought under the consideration of the | ing in the fewest possible words to the 
Judge Advocate General—that is, the / Questions which the hon. Member had 
proceedings and not the sentence—and if) placed on the Paper, he hoped the House 
so, whether after such consideration Her would allow him to correct an error which 
Majesty had been pleased, upon the re- appeared in the report in the newspapers. 
commendation of His Royal Highness the | It was stated that he (the Marquess of 
Commander-in-Chief, to confirm the find- | Hartington) promised to lay on the table 
ing of the sentence recorded against him | the second memorandum of His Royal 
on the trial. Captain Smales further} Highness the Commander-in-Chief, toge- 
stated that no notice had been conveyed to | ther with the private letters which covered 
him of removal other than the order of Sir | it. Now, he referred to the private letters 
Hugh Rose, and he was further advised | merely to show that the memorandum was 
that under no circumstances could an | a private one, and he believed he stated, 
officer be deprived of a commission unless | or intended to state, that the letters being 
such deprivation were confirmed by Her | private could not be produced. He had 
Majesty upon the recommendation of the | referred to the letters, not because they 
Commander-in-Chief. [‘‘ Order, order !’”} | had any bearing on the subject, but as 
He should be obliged to move the adjourn- | showing that the memorandum was a pri- 
ment of the House if he were not allowed | vate one. He, therefore, only stated, or 
to proceed. He begged further to point | intended to state, that the memorandum, 
out, that although the statement had been | and not the letters, would be produced. 
made that those proceedings were submitted | Now, in reply to the Question of the hon. 
to the Judge Advocate General on the 4th | Gentleman, he had to repeat what he had 
of June 1863, Captain Smales received a | stated on several occasions in reply to other 
letter from the Judge Advocate General’s | questions, that the whole of the proceed- 
office, saying that if he called at the office, | ings with respect to the Court Martial 
the Judge Advocate must decline to see | were laid before the Judge Advocate Ge- 
him, because all the papers had been sub-|neral, and his opinion upon them was 
mitted to the Judge Advocate General, and | taken. [Mr. Conixcuam: As to the legal- 
were under consideration. On the 8th of | ity of the proceedings?) He had also stated 
May previous, General Forster stated that | that certain allegations had subsequently 
no further steps should be taken until fresh | been made by Captain Smales, and these 
information was received from India. Hejalso had been submitted to the Judge 
should now, therefore, ask the Under} Advocate General. With regard to the 
Secretary of State for War, If the whole | latter part of thehon.Gentleman’s Question, 
of the facts and proceedings connected | it must be evident to the House that it was 
with the Mhow Court Martial were nei- | impossible within the scope of an answer to 
ther in possession of the authorities at the | a Question to go into a long detailed state- 
Horse Guards, nor submitted to the Judge | ment of the additional facts. And as to 
Advocate for his opinion, prior to Pay- } theireffectupon the opinion of the Comman¢- 
master Smales being gazetted out of the | er-in-Chief or of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
Service; then, in that case, what are the | ral, he was sorry to have to reply that the 
additional facts which have subsequently | communications which take place between 
transpired, and are they of such acharacter | the Commander-in-Chief and the Judge 
as to have altered or modified the opinion | Advocate General are of a confidential 
of either the Commander-in-Chief, or Be nature, and it would be most irregular 


Mr. Coningham 
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and prejudicial to the service that such 
communications should become matter for 
discussion in that House. He trusted, 
then, that with the assent and approbation 
of the House, he should be permitted to 
decline entering upon any statement as to 
the opinions of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Judge Advocate General. The 
Government had promised to lay upon the 
table the proceedings of the Court Martial, 
and he could assure the House that would 
bedone with as much despatch as possible. 
He understood it was the intention of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Coningham) 
tocall attention to those proceedings, and it 
would be perfectly competent for him then 
to make any statements he thought proper. 
But, until that time, he submitted to the 
House that it was most inconvenient that 
apremature debate should take place, for 
those Questions did constitute a debate, be-- 
cause the hon. Member replied to answers 
which he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
gave one evening by Questions involving 
an argument the next. 


RECOGNITION OF THE SOUTHERN CON- 
FEDERACY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any communica- 
tin has been.received by the Foreign 
Office from the French Government relat- 
ing to the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy ? He would also beg to ask, 
in consequence of certain remarks which 
have appeared of late in the public jour- 
nals, Whether any recent communication 
has passed between this country and the 
French Government with regard to an offer 
of mediation or a proposal for an armistice 
between the contending parties in America? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, it is very import- 
ant that I should give a clear and definite 
auswer to my hon. Friend. No communi- 
cation whatever, cither as regards an offer 
of mediation or a proposal for an armistice, 
has been received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from France up to this moment. 

Mx. W. E. FORSTER: Or recognition ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Neither recognition, 
nor armistice, nor mediation, nor any sub- 
ject of that nature. 


PRECEDENCE BETWEEN EDINBURGH 
AND DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BLACK said, he would beg to ask 

the Secretary of State for the Home De- 

partment, in regard to the printed corre- 


{June 30, 1863} 
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spondence relating to the corporations of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, If the deliverance 
of Sir Charles Young, Garter King at Arms, 
is to be held as authoritative in the ques- 
tion of precedence between Edinburgh and 
Dublin in presenting addresses to Her Ma- 
jesty ! 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, that 
he knew no higher authority on the subject 
of precedence than Garter King at Arms, 
and he should feel himself quite justified 
in acting upon that authority. 


IONIAN ISLANDS—REMOVAL OF JUDGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACAULAY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What are the “‘ Lists” referred to 
in the Despatch of Sir Henry Storks, of 
September 20th 1862, as evidencing the 
practice of ‘‘removing or not re-appoint- 
ing’’ Judges of the Supreme Council of 
Justice at Corfu ; why they are not printed 
with the Despatch; and whether there 
is any objection to their being produced ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
in reply, that those “ Lists” were not 
printed with the Despatch because they 
were not sent with the Despatch ; and the 
reason why they were not sent with the 
Despatch was because the information 
had already, in great part, been laid be- 
fore Parliament. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to put to the Government the 
Question of which he had given notice 
yesterday. By the Protocols arranging 
the accession of a Danish Prince to the 
Throne of Greece, it is stipulated that 
£12,000 a year should be surrendered by 
the three protecting Powers as a provi- 
sion for the young King; and as £4,000 
out of the £12,000 is to be surrendered 
by this country, he wished to know, In 
what form this sum of £4,000 became 
due to this country ; whether, if paid by 
Greece, it will be paid into the Conso- 
lidated Fund; and if the surrender of it 
by this country is to be effected by the 
authority of the Crown, or whether any 
application is to be made to the House 
on the subject; and, if so, in what 
form, and when? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the sum of £4,000, 
to which reference had been made, was 
a portion of a very much larger sum due 
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to this country, as its share of interest 
on the loan made by the three protecting 
Powers at the foundation of the Kingdom 
of Greece. Portions of the interest 
during the last three years had been re- 
ceived ; and, when received, were paid 
into the Exchequer, and formed part of 
the Consolidated Fund. With respect to 
the latter part of the Question—namely, 
in what way the Government proposed to 
give effect to the surrender, his reply 
was, that that point was still under con- 
sideration, and he would give a precise 
answer in a very few days to that part 
of the Question. 


UNITED STATES—FEDERAL RECRUIT- 
ING IN LEEDS—QUESTION. 

In answer to Mr. Ferranp, 

Str GEORGE GREY stated, in reply, 
that he sent to the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury the papers respecting the alleged 
Federal recruiting in Leeds, in order that 
that officer might see whether, in the 
opinion of counsel, the statements con- 
tained in them were sufficient to serve as 
the foundation for legal proceedings. He 
had not yet received an answer on the 
subject. 


UNITED STATES—RECOGNITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK, after presenting a Pe- 
titon praying the House to enter into nego- 
tiations with the great Powers of Europe, 
with the object of recognising the indepen- 
dence of the Confederate States of Ame- 
riea, said: I am well aware of the gravity 
and importance of the question I am about 
to bring before the House; and I well 
know, also, the sort of obloquy which will 
be directed against me for so doing by 
those persons who deem themselves the salt 
of the earth, and who think that every 
opinion of theirs ought to be the opinion of 
all other men, or that all other men ought 
to bow to their opinions. In spite, how- 
ever, of that obloquy, believing the course 
I shall take to be for the interest of my 
countrymen, I now appeal to the House— 
to its honour and duty—to ask the Crown 
to enter into negotiations with the great 
Powers for the purpose of acknowledging 
the independence of the Southern States of 
North America. I must, in the first place, 
be permitted to lay before the House a very 
short history which I think necessary for 
the full understanding of my argument. 
Though I do not suppose that any Gentle- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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man in this House is ignorant of what [ 
am about to state, yet, in order to render 
my argument complete, I must lay this 
groundwork, About two centuries and a 
half ago England prepared to colonize the 
newly-discovered continent of America, and 
proposed to establish the Colony partly as 
a refuge for persons who wished to leave 
England, and partly with the view of lay- 
ing the foundation of a great nation, and 
of thus creating a great purchasing Power 
for the commodities of this country. These 
Colonies were begun about 1606. The 
last Colony, Georgia, was founded in 1732, 
They owed nothing to the English nation 
as a nation, or to the Government as a Go- 
vernment, but they owed everything to the 
English people. From them they derived 
their language, their institutions, their 
manners, their literature, their laws, and 
their character. Thus they grew up, in 
fact, to be a great nation. Inspired and 
governed by the feclings of Englishmen, 
they took offence at what they deemed to 
be oppression. They resented that oppres- 
sion, and determined to throw off the yoke 
of England. At that time England had 
the misfortune to be governed by a narrow- 
minded bigoted monarch, who resolved to 
crush the discontent of the American peo- 
ple. He waged a war which excited ani- 
mosity between us and them. Instead of 
allowing them to separate peaceably from 
this country, they were divided from us by 
arms, and hatred was the consequence. 
Now, not only did the American people 
establish their independence, but they also 
established two points of international law, 
which I think of very great importance at 
the present time. The first was, that any 
body of people, determining to throw off 
their allegiance, were justified, if they had 
the power, in so doing ; and we acknow- 
ledged that to be a principle of interna- 
tional morality by the treaty which we 
made in 1783. The second point was very 
remarkable. France interfered in that dis- 
pute, and France then bore the same rela- 
tion to our revolted Colonies that we do 
now to the Confederate States of America. 
In making peace with France we assented 
to another rule of international morality 
sometimes called international law. Al- 
though we had declared war against France 
for recognising the rebellious Colonies as 
independent States, we admitted, when we 
made pence, that France was justified in 
acknowledging them before we ourselves 
did so. These two points of international 
law are, as I think, of the highest import- 
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ance at this time, and I bring them to bear 
against the Northern States of America ; 
for though other nations may dispute them, 
at least they cannot. Then began that great 
race of prosperity which the nation called 
the United States of North America ran 
after it became independent. There is one 
very curious thing in the history of this 

ple, which is generally passed over 
with too little notice. After the war in 
1816, the North American States enter- 
ed on their course of Protection. The 
Northern States of the Union resolved to 
make the Southern States, the great pro- 
ducers of the continent, subservient to 
themselves. They established a tariff which 
threw the whole carrying power of the con- 
tinent into their own hands and compelled 
the Southern States to be the purchasers 
of all manufactured commodities from the 
North. Henceforth, there grew up a dis- 
pute between the Northern and Southern 
portion of the Union. In 1827 an attempt 
was made by the South to relieve them- 
selves from the yoke of the tariff, which 
failed by a very small number in the House 
of Representatives and a still smaller num- 
ber in the Senate. Then sprang up in the 
mind of the Southern States a hope of 
making slavery the means of relieving 
themselves from that burden. They deter- 
mined in every case to make slavery and 
slave States the point to which they would 
direct their attention, their object being to 
free themselves from the thraldom of the 
North, and to acquire the rights of free 
trade. This grew from day to day, from 
month to month, from year to year, till at 
last Secession came. At first some were 
misled by the talk of the North. In spite, 
however, of the literature of the North, in 
spite of the obloquy which they made 
Europe believe attached to the Secession- 
ists, in spite of the boasting of the North 
that she had only to put forth her arm to 
crush the South, the truth became appa- 
rent. ‘* Ninety days” was the talk, and 
men in England and in Europe believed 
the truth of the assertion that the war 
would be over in that time. Ninety days 
went past, and no conquest took place. 
Ninety days were added to that, and at last 
two years have rolled over us. That is the 
real, true history of the Secession and its 
results at the present moment. Now comes 
the question—What are we todo? I say 
atonce we ought to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the South ; and why ? First, 
because they have a right to claim it. They 
are a gallant people, who, with a very small 
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force, have resisted and conquered the 
North. They have rolled back the tide of 
invasion. It is not Richmond that is now 
in peril, but Washington ; and if there be 
terror anywhere, it is in the minds of the 
merchants of New York, I see my hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
in his place, and I ask him if he can refute 
this statement of international law, that 
when a people, having determined to be 
free, have proved their power of resistance, 
we are justified in acknowledging their in- 
dependence ; and that, as Sir James Mac- 
kintosh said, there would be no casus belli 
in our doing so. Well, then, shall we 
acknowledge the South? I say aye—first, 
because in point of fact they have vindi- 
cated their freedom ; and next because it 
is our interest. At the present moment 
there is exhibited a phenomenon never seen 
in the history of mankind. Ten millions of 
civilized men, producing three of the great 
necessary commodities of Europe—cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco—are thrown upon the 
world for customers, They have cut their 
connection with the North. They have 
said to England, ‘‘ We are here producing 
all you want in the shape of cotton, pro- 
ducing nearly all you want in the shape 
of sugar and tobacco. Thousands—nay, 
nearly a million, of your people are suffer- 
ing from the want of these very commo- 
dities which we can supply. We offer 
ourselves to you as customers.”” Are we 
not prepared to accept that offer ? What 
is it that prevents our recognising these 
States? I look at the Treasury bench, 
and sorry am I to observe the absence of 
the noble Lord who is really the Go- 
vernment. I ask those hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen what is it that is in 
the minds of those who want us to re- 
frain from accepting this great boon to 
England and doing this great justice to 
America? We are met by the assertion, 
‘* Oh, England cannot acknowledge a State 
in which slavery exists.”” Indeed, I ask, 
is that really the case, and is any man 
so weak as to believe it? Have we not 
acknowledged Brazil? Are we not in con- 
stant communication with Russia? And 
is there not slavery in both those countries ? 
Moreover, does anybody believe that the 
black slave would be at all improved in his 
condition by hing placed in the same posi- 
tion as the free black in the North? I ask 
whether the North, hating slavery, if you 
will, does not hate the slave still more ? 
[A few “Noes!” drowned in cheers.| I 
pity the ignorance of the Gentleman who 


Resolution. 
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says “No.” The blacks are not permitted 
ta take an equal station in the North. 
They are not permitted to enter the same 
earriage, to pray to God in the same part 
of the church, or to sit down at the same 
table with the whites. They are like the 
hunted dog whom everybody may kick. 
But in the South the feeling is very dif- 
ferent. There black children and white 
children are brought up together. [** No!”’] 
I say it without fear of contradiction from 
any one whose contradiction is worthy of 
notice. In the South there is not that 
hatred, that contempt of the black man 
which exists in the North. There is a 
kindly feeling in the minds of the South- 
ern planters towards those whom England 
fixed there in a condition of servitude. 
England forced slavery upon the Southern 
States of America. It was not their doing. 
They prayed and entreated England not to 
establish slavery in their dominions ; but 
we did it, because it suited our interests, 
and the Gentlemen who now talk philan- 
thropy, talked the other way. [ Laughter, 
and a cry of ‘‘ They were not living then.””} 
No, but their ancestors were, and we have 
the same class now-a-days, with the same 
sort of cant and hypocrisy. Every man 
who has studied the question will distinctly 
understand the difference between the feel- 
ing of the Northern gentleman and that of 
the Southern planter towards the black. 
There is a sort of horror, a sort of shiver- 
ing in the Northerner when he comes 
across a black. He feels as if he were 
contaminated by the very fact of a black 
man being on an equality with him. That 
is not the case in the South. I am not 
now speaking in favour of slavery. Slavery 
to me is as distasteful as it is to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham; but I have 
learnt to bear with other men’s infirmities, 
and I do not think every man a rogue or a 
fool who differs from me in opinion. But, 
though I hate slavery, I cannot help seeing 
the great distinction between the condition 


of the black in the North, and his condition 


in the South. I believe, that if to-morrow 
you could make all the blacks in the South 
like the free negroes in the North, you 
would do them a great injury. The ery in 
the North in favour of the black is a hy- 
pocritical ery, and to-morrow the North 
would join with the South, and fasten 
slavery on the necks of the blacks, if the 
South would only re-enter the Union. But 
the. South never will come into the Union, 
and—what is more—I hope it never may. I 
will tell you why I sayso. America, while 
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she was one, ran a race of prosperity unpa- 


ralleled in the world. Eighty years made 
the Republic such a Power, that if she had 
continued as she was a few years longer, 
she would have been the great bully of the 
world. Why, Sir, she 

“ bestrode the narrow world, 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 

Walked under her huge legs, and peeped about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 





As far as my influence goes, I am deter. 
mined to do all I can to prevent the re-con- 
struction of the Union, and I hope that the 
balance of Power on the American conti- 
nent will, in future, prevent any one State 
from tyrannizing over the world as the Re- 
public did. Could anything be more insult- 
ing than her conduct towards us? Yet we 
who turned upon Greece—we who bullied 
Brazil—we crawled upon our bellies to the 
United States. They could not treat us 
contemptuously enough to raise our ire; 
but at last, when the secession took place, 
we plucked up courage, and resented the 
outrage upon the Trent. I say, then, that 
the Southern States have vindicated their 
right to recognition. They hold out to us 
advantages such as the world has never 
seen before. 1 hold, besides, that it would 
be of the greatest importance that the re- 
construction of the Union should not take 
place. Then comes the question—has the 
time arrived for recognition? 1 want hon, 
Gentlemen to tell me why the time has not 
arrived. At the present moment, a large 
portion of our population are suffering in con- 
sequence of the cotton famine. That is one 
reason why the time has come for the recog- 
nition of the South. Next, I say the time 
has come, because the Southern States 
have vindicated their right to be reeognised. 
Moreover, they offer to us a boon such as 
the world has never known, but they are 
being driven to be a manufacturing people. 
They are making their own guns; and if 
you keep them much longer in their pre- 
sent condition, they will produce their own 
cotton and woollen goods. Thus interests 
will grow up which they will be obliged to 
protect, and we shall have the protective 
system introduced into the Southern States 
of America. That is a matter deserving 
of attention—a matter which any states- 
man, if I could see one, would take into 
his consideration. Such is the state of 
things at the present moment. The South 
offers to us perfect free trade ; but if we 
allow this contest to go on—if we cower, as 
we have done’ hitherto, before the North, 
the Southerners will soon become a manu- 
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withdrawn from us. 
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facturing population, and the boon will be | bassador to deny the truth of it. 
But, if they ought to more, I instructed him to say that my feel- 
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Nay 


be recognised, and if the time has come, is ing was not, indeed, exactly the same as it 
the mode I propose aright one ? The mode | was, because it was stronger than ever in 
] propose is, that this House should pray favour of recognising the South. I told 
the Queen to enter into communication | him also to lay before the British Govern- 
with the great Powers of Europe with a | ment my understanding and my wishes on 


view to the recognition of the South. Now, 
the great Powers of Europe really mean 
France. No other Power, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, has a fleet that we need think 
about ; and we know that Russia is not at 
present in a position todoanything. France 
js the only Power we have to consider ; 


and France and England acknowledging | 


the South, there would be an end of the war. 
Here I am obliged to enter into a sort of 
personal history. 1 hope the House will 
excuse me for doing so. What I am going to 
say is, that I know certain things about the 
state of the mind of the great French ruler 
which I am authorized, that is, I am_per- 
mitted to lay before this House. I was 





1 


met in the lobby outside some days since | 


by an hon. and learned Friend of mine, 
who said to me, ‘* You propose that the 
House should address the Queen, to ask 
her to enter into a negotiation with the 
great Powers of Europe. Now, I have 
heard to-day, on very good authority, that 
the mind of the French ruler has changed; 
and if Lord Palmerston can come down to 
the House and say so, what becomes of your 
Motion for the recognition of the South ?”’ 
I acknowlged to my hon. and learned 
Friend the foree of his statement, though, 
like the Scotchman about the fish, I doubt- 
ed the fact ; therefore I wrote to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland, know- 
ing that he had obtained authority to write 
to the French Emperor whenever he want- 
ed to see him, and I said to him in effect, 
“Suppose, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether this rumour be true, we go across 
and ask at once for an audience.’’ For, 
Sir, I know the Treasury bench right well. 
I know they are wonderfully expert at cir- 
culating rumours; indeed, when they have 
an object in view, there is hardly any ru- 
mour they will not circulate. My letter to 
the hon. Member for Sunderland got to 
Paris, and subsequently we had the audi- 
ence asked for. I am now going to make 
a statement which the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs may think somewhat sur- 
prising, but it is true for all that. The 
Emperor of the French said, and he gave 
me authority to repeat it here, “‘ As soon 
as I learnt that that rumour was circulating 
in England, I gave instructions to my Am- 








this question, and to ask them again whe- 
ther they would be willing to join me in 
that recognition.”” Now, Sir, there is no 
mistake about this matter. I pledge my 
veracity that the Emperor of the French 
told me that. He told me that instructions 
had been sent to Baron Gros. And to tell 
me that the British Government does not 
know that that has occurred must mean 
some evasion, some diplomatic evasion. It 
cannot be the truth. And if there be con- 
tradiction between the witnesses, I pledge 
my veracity for what I state. I do not 
believe the world will doubt my word, and 
I pledge my word that that is thetruth as far 
as Tam concerned. And—what is more— 
1 laid before His Majesty two courses of eon- 
duct. I said, ** Your Majesty may make 
a formal application to England.” He 
stopped me and said, **No; I can’t do 
that, and I will tell youwhy. Some months 
ago I did make a formal application to 
England. England sent my despatch to 
America, That despatch getting into Mr. 
Seward’s hands, was shown to my Ambas- 
sador at Washington. It came back to 
me; and I felt that I was ill-treated by 
such conduct. I won’t,’’ he added—* [ 
ean’t subject myself again to the danger 
of similar treatment. But I will do evéry 
thing short of it. I give you full liberty 
to state to the English House of Commons 
this my wish, and to say to them that I 
have determined in all things’’—and I will 
quote his words—*‘I have determined in 
all things to act with England; and more 
particularly I have determined to act with 
her as regards America.”” Well, Sir, with 
this before us, can the Government be 
ignorant of this fact? Ido not believe it. 
With this before them, are they not pre- 
pared to act in concert with Franee? Are 
they afraid of war? War with whom ? 
With the Northern States of Aucrica ? 
Why, in ten days, Sir, we should sweep 
from sea the every ship. [“Oh, oh!’"] Yes, 
there are people so imbued with Northern 
feeling as to be indignant at that assertion. 
But the truth is known. Why, the Warrior 
would destroy their whole fleet. Their 
armies are melting away ; their invasion is 
rolled. back ; Washington is in danger; 
and the only fear which we ought to have 
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is lest the independence of the South 
should be established without us. There 
is another observation which I haveto make, 
and which I wish again to present to the 
minds of such hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
are capable of understanding it. It ia this: 
A large portion of our manufacturing popu- 
lation have been forsome months living upon 
charity. Now, there is very soon acquired a 
habit of idleness, and I have learnt from 
Lancashire that at the present time an un- 
willingness to labour is creeping upon the 
people ; and if we carry them through the 
coming winter in idleness, we do not know 
what may be the consequence to our manu- 
facturing population. Again, Sir, I will 
quote the words of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, and they are very re- 
markable words. He said, ‘‘I am afraid 
of the coming winter with respect to my 
manufacturing population.” And my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland said, 
‘* Sir, we do not dread the winter, although 
we know that great misery must of neces- 
sity be entailed upon our manufacturing 
population if the cotton famine continue ; 
but we, Sir, desire to avert from our coun- 
trymen the calamity that must arise from 
the continuation of that famine.” Now, I 
wish the noble Lord were here, for I want 
to make this suggestion. Hitherto, the 
sufferings of the Lancashire operatives have 
been borne with wonderful patience and 
fortitude. They have believed that the 
misery entailed on them has not been 
caused by any conduct of the Government, 
It was inevitable. It came upon them in 
spite of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with it. An im- 
proved knowledge and civilization have led 
to this result as far as they are concerned, 
that seeing that the Government was not 
to blame, they have not, like ignorant peo- 
ple in former times, turned their anger 
against the Government. But, Sir, if the 
origin of their misery was not the work of 
the Government, will they not come to 
think that the continuance of it may be the 
work of the Government? Their patience, 
because the Government was not to blame, 
will no longer endure, when they find, as 
they will now find, that the continuance of 
their suffering is the result of the folly of 
the Government. I have to day had letters 
from Lancashire which say that in thirteen 
of the great towns there have been large 
meetings in favour of the recognition of the 
South—that that has been carried by an 
immense majority of ten to one, and that 
there will be no end to the Petitions sent 
Mr. Roebuck 
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up to this House for that measure. When 
these working men look around their deso. 
late homes and see that they have no labour 
wherewith to support their children, and 
when they can point their finger to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
and say, ‘‘ He is the cause of our misery,” 
do not mistake the result upon the English 
mind. That popularity which has con- 
quered all things will sink at once into the 
dust ; and, like that amazing fabric of com- 
mercial prosperity in America which was 
immediately broken to pieces by secession, 
the popularity of the noble Lord will topple 
down a gigantic ruin, and he and his small 
friends will be swept from their seats. I 
have no doubt that I have now well-nigh 
exhausted the patience of the House. I 
have stated as shortly as I could the 
reasons which have induced me to make 
this application to the House. And now 
I will briefly review what I have said. At 
the present moment there is offered to us a 
great advantage. If we take time by the 
forelock, that advantage will be given to us, 
and we shall be a much greater people, and 
London will be the Imperial city of the 
world. But if we abstain from availing 
ourselves of this opportunity, it will go away 
at once to France. The ery about slavery 
is hypocrisy and cant. We shall do no 
harm to the black man if we adopt my 
Resolution. And I pray the House in all 
calmness to consider this question, and, as 
they are men of honour, justice, and bene- 
volence, to grant me the Motion which I 
now make. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

« That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to enter into negotiations with the Great 
Powers of Europe, for the purpose of obtaining 
their co-operation in the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederate States of North 
America.” —( Mr. Roebuck.) 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the hon. and learned Member(Mr. Roebuck) 
who had just resumed his seat, had stated 
that he expected to be covered with obloquy 
by those who opposed him, because that they 
considered themselves as the salt of the 
earth, and far superior to every one else. 
He (Lord R. Montagu) took this expres- 
sion as an allusion to himself; and as he 
thought that this criticism might be founded 
in some reason, he had determined to study 
the mind of the hon. and learned Member, 
and learn humility from his example. 
What, then, was his surprise when he heard 
the many proofs which the hon. and learned 
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Member had let fall, of his pride and 
scorn of others. He (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) had collected afew of these acroamata. 
The hon. Member for Brighton had chanced 
tosmile while the hon. and learned Member 
was speaking ; then the hon. and learned 
Member suddenly turned upon him, and 
said, ‘“‘Ah! that is the laugh of igno- 
rance.”” Presently, he broke out with some 
acerbity and fierceness against the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield, saying that ‘‘ he 
pitied him for the slough of ignorance in 
which he was sunk.’’ As he proceeded, 
he enlarged the sphere of his sarcasm 
and obloquy; and, attacking the whole 
Treasury bench, he had said that ‘* the 
noble Viscount was the Government, and 
that all his Colleagues were absolutely of 
no account.” He had still acquired courage 
as he went on, or else had opened his mind 
with less caution and reserve ; from the 
Treasury bench his eye glanced round the 
House, and he said that ‘* there was not a 
statesman in the House—he could not see 
any.”” Noteven content with that, he had 
asserted that *‘ any one who contradicted 
him was not worthy of notice,” and that 
hon. Members ‘‘ never thought properly of 
anything.” But of himself the hon. and 
learned Member had stated that he spoke 
the mind of the Emperor of the French ; 
that there was only one great Power in 
Europe, and that he (Mr. Roebuck) was 
the exponent of it. He (Mr, Roebuck) 
had been dazzled by the brilliant diadem 
on Imperial brows; he had crooked the 
knee to Imperial majesty, and caught the 
honeyed accents from Imperial lips; he 
had searched the inmost recesses, and been 
admitted to the mysterious depths of an 
Imperial breast, and had now come forward 
to reveal to an ‘ignorant House of Com- 
mons ’’ the dark seerets which he had 
found hidden there. He (Mr. Roebuck) 
despised hon. Members as degenerate Eng- 
lishmen. Degenerate ? He thought, then, 
that they had descended from some high 
standard of morality. But the hon. and 
learned Member did not think that he, too, 
had so descended, or was so degenerate ; 
for if so, his opinion would not be better 
than the opinions of those whom he de- 
spised ; his judgment could not be more 
depended on than theirs. No: the hon. 
and learned Member regarded himself as 
the pure primeval pattern of man ; as the 
genuine original type of Civis Britannicus. 
Yes : from the clear, cold empyrean of his 
virtue—from the topmost pinnacle of his 
superabundant excellence, he had looked 
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down on hon. Members, and smiled sarcas- 
tically at them as they were groping in the 
darkness of ignorance, as they grovelled in 
their crimes, and were lost in the mazes of 
error. He (Lord Robert Montagu) could 
not, however, forbear to congratulate the 
hon, and learned Member on the aristocratic 
tendencies and despotic predilections which 
he had just evinced. The former he (Lord 
Robert Montagu) confessed that he shared, 
the latter he utterly repudiated. Not less 
than the hon. and learned Member was he 
partial to the South ; not less than the hon. 
and learned Member did he sympathize with 
the noble struggle which the Southerners 
were carrying on for their independence ; 
nor did he yield to the hon. and learned 
Member in a desire to see that independence 
accomplished. His despotic predilections, 
however, he (Lord Robert Montagu) did 
not share; he did not run to an Emperor 
at Vienna, nor did he bow the knee to an 
autocrat in France to know what he was 
to do in the British House of Commons. 
There were many in the House who were 
both able and willing to give better ad- 
vice; he had often found them ready 
to give counsel, and had profited by their 
suggestions. He had come down to the 
House, armed in the cause of truth, 
and prepared to pay a just tribute to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
He had now found that these two things 
were utterly inconsistent and incompatible. 
For he had looked for demonstration, 
but had been given vapid declamation ; 
he had expected arguments, and had 
been foisted off with sneers, sarcasms, and 
rhetorical tropes. In fact, he had hoped 
that the hon. and learned Member would 
have sueceeded in making out a good case 
for the South; he had trusted that his 
own Amendment might be beaten, and 
that the House would have been shown 
that it was both their duty and their in- 
terest to recognise the Southern Confede- 
racy. What was the speech (he could not 
eall it argument) of the hon. and learned 
Member? He began by sketching a his- 
tory of the first settlement of the Colony in 
America, prior even to the year 1732. 
Then, passing to the War of Independence, 
he uttered plenty of the cant of revolution, 
ealling our own King, George III., “a 
narrow-minded bigoted monareh.’’ Then 
eame his logic. Because that the United 
States had been successful in achieving 
their independence, the hon. and learned 
Member had said that they had “‘ establish- 
ed a great point in international law,”’ 
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—namely, that a state may throw off the 
rule of its constitutional governors when- 
ever it likes, and may separate from the 
mother state whenever it can! He pro- 
ceeded to say, in like manner, that because 
the French had assisted them in obtaining 
that independence, ‘‘ therefore another 
great principle had been established in in- 
ternational law,” —namely, that all nations 
have a right to do the like! Had ever 
such logic been heard in that House? In 
the next place, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had vouchsafed certain all-sufficient 
reasons for recognising the Confederate 
States—namely, because they had them- 
selves almost attained their object! Be- 
cause the prize was almost within their 
grasp, therefore we must step in and 
snatch it from them! The hon. and learn- 
ed Member had said, “It is not Rich- 
mond that is threatened now, but Wash- 
ington ;”’ therefore let us step in and screen 
Washington from danger. Was that 
friendly to the Southern States? Would 
it be generous on our part? Much rather 
would he (Lord Robert Montagu) imitate 
Edward III., who had refused to come 
down and help his son in the battle, be- 
cause that the Prince was likely to gain 
the victory alone, and the noble-minded 
King would not defraud him of a serap of 
the glory. Moreover, this would take 
from the South all the weight, the stabi- 
lity, the security which they would enjoy, 
if they achieved their independence alone. 
The Federal States would always feel 
that the South had not been able to gain 
freedom for itself, and might therefore be 
again re-conquered whenever a fitting op- 
portunity offered itself. There was another 
point in the speech of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member to which he must advert. In 
private life they always endeavoured to 
get rid of feelings and divest themselves 
of prejudices, in order that their judgment 
might be clear and unbiassed ; they sought 
to sever themselves from their passions in 
order that the eye of reason might not be 
blinded. Was this not much more neces- 
sary on an important occasion like the 
present, which involved the fate of millions, 
which concerned our own honour and in- 
tegrity of conduct? And yet, what had 
the hon. and learned Member done? He 
had come down with irritating topics, and 
had endeavoured to stir up their feelings, 
to arouse passions, to create prejudices, to 
blind their minds and pervert their judg- 
ments, and prevent them from arriving at 
any just conclusion. He had exclaimed, 
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| ** Could anything be more insolent than 
the conduct of the North to us?” This 
| was the old sophistical notion— Justice 
| consists in doing to others as they have 
done to us,”"—so long ago refuted ; this 
| was the doctrine ‘‘ an eye for an eye, and 
/a tooth for a tooth,”—so long ago con- 
|demned. Should we then really do wrong 
| because we had been insulted? If so, we 
| should thereby ‘establish another new point 
in international law.’”” Then again, he 
had told a long story about a despatch 
which had been shown to Mr. Seward, 
and had said that for this reason the Em- 
peror Napoleon would not condescend to 
communicate directly with our. Govern- 
ment. He (Lord Robert Montagu) had 
heard of this a year ago, and had been 
told that the truth was this :—The French 
had been playing a double game, pretending 
a friendship for the North, and asserting 
that it was England who had kept them 
back from proving their friendship. Lord 
Russell therefore, to prove the duplicity 
of the French Government, had ordered 
the despatch to be shown to Mr. Seward. 
The Emperor, no doubt, refused to make 
to the British Government the communica- 
tion which the hon. and learned Member 
had borne for him ; for the Emperor knew 
very well what sort of answer he would 
get. The Emperor had, however, found a 
ready and willing tool, and had determined 
to make a catspaw of the hon. and learned 
Member. ‘The Emperor dreads the 
coming winter,” said the hon. and learned 
Member! Just so; and therefore the 
hon, and learned Member may pull for 
him the chestnuts he so much desires, out 
of a fire too hot for Imperial hands to bear. 
He (Lord Robert Montagu) felt himself in 
rather an awkward predicament—he was 
somewhat like General Hooker after cross- 
ing the Potomac ; he found an army and 
fortress in his front, but on looking round 
he found another army with the river in 
his rear, so that he was forced to fight, 
and could neither advance nor retreat. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan had 
heaped up an enormous Amendment in his 
(Lord Robert Montagu’s) rear ; a regular 
stockade of a Motion, which it was impos- 
sible for him to cut his way through. It 
referred ‘with the deepest regret,” to 
“the terrible waste of human life which 
has characterized the lamentable strug- 
gle ;” it is ‘‘desirous to prevent the fur- 
ther effusion of blood ;”’ it ‘calls on Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the name of 
humanity (whatever the ‘name of hu- 
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civilization,’’ to ‘* recommend an immediate 
armistice ;"” and so forth. Now, he mis- 
trusted any sudden desire to stop the 
effusion of blood, or the hasty adoption of 
this humanity argument, when he remem- 
bered that our own civil war had lasted ten 
years 5 and that the War of Independence 
with our North American colonies had 
lasted seven years, even though they were 
assisted by France ; and that the War of 
Independence of the Spanish South Ame- 
riean Colonies had lasted no less than four- 
teen years: Was it, moreover, a duty to 
interfere in order to stop the effusion of 
blood ? If it be a duty, then it was always 
obligatory upon us, whether against Rus- 
sia, or France, or China. In reading 
Canning’s speeches the other day, he had 
been struck by an expression of that great 
statesman which bore directly on this point 
—namely, that the “golden rule” of private 
life was the golden rule of politics also. 
For as in private life he that never swerves 
from the rule of doing to others as he would 
like them to do to him, is thereby kept free 
from all those vexations and worries, and 
quarrels and bickerings, which are always 
besetting others; so also the State which 
observes the same rule with regard to 
other States will escape wars, and costly 
interventions, burdensome taxes and the 
weight of loans, distress, hardship, and 
searcity of provisions. The case of the 
United States to-day might be their own 
to-morrow ; it was actually our own con- 
dition but yesterday, Had they not a 
Sepoy rebellion? What would they have 
said if the United States, or Russia, or 
France, or some other Power had interfered 
to assist the Sepoys against them? Would 
they not have denounced the nation that 
thus intermeddled, and have told them, 
with a feeling of just indignation, that it 
was no business of theirs. Some years 
ago there were fears entertained about Ire- 
land, and it was merely surmised that 
America was going to help the Irish ; the 
whole of this country was indignant and 
agitated by a most excusable rage and 
anger at the bare suspicion of such a thing. 
But now they were called upon to do that 
which they had denounced on the mere 
supposition that it was about to be done 
by others. They had then recorded a 
curse in Heaven against any who should 
do what they now were asked to perpe- 
trate. True humanity would urge them 
to promote the welfare of the whole Anglo- 
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gratifying their passions because of bygone 
insults. They should endeavour to estab- 
lish peace so that every point should be 
settled which might render possible a re- 
newal of the civil war in future years. He 
believed that an armistice would perpetuate 
feelings of rancour and preserve seeds of 
discontent; it would reserve points of 
quarrel which would otherwise be spent ; it 
would keep latent various matters now at 
issue. Those parties at war must be judged 
like the rest of humanity ; and they all knew 
from their schooldays, that when combatants 
fought out their quarrel, they soon shook 
hands again and were friends ; while those 
whose quarrel was repressed, bore deadly 
hate and nourished a feud. Besides, how 
was an armistice to be enforced? Did the 
hon. Member mean to say that they should 
have a war at once to carry that armistice 
into effect 2? It would, moreover, be little 
use to proclaim an armistice, unless a basis 
of mediation were definitely agreed on. 
Had such a basis been suggested ? Daring 
an armistice the two parties keep their 
arms in their hands ; how could they define 
the limits within which those parties should 
confine themselves? The limits now were 
most uncertain; the north held New 
Orleans and the Mississippi; the South 
held parts of Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Maryland. The South claimed the States 
to the west of the Mississippi, but yet the 
authority of the North still prevailed there. 
He did not see, therefore, how they could 
address themselves to the proposal of an 
armistice. And would such a course really 
stay the effusion of blood, and not rather 
increase it? If we recognised the South, 
the North would infallibly declare war upon 
us ; our own blood would then be shed in 
addition to that of the South, and also of 
the many recruits who had left this country 
forthe North. But if the hon. and learned 
Member meant war, then Jet war be de- 
liberately declared ; let them not profess 
to recognise merely, let them not deceive 
the people of the United States and our 
own nation also, by copious professions of 
amity and friendship. Why should the hon. 
and learned Member not say what he really 
meant ? Because he knew that war would 
be unpopular, because he and all the world 
were aware that war meant heavy burdens 
and onerous taxes. The hon. and learned 
Member would, indeed, do well to beware of 
war; not because we should have to ope- 
rate at a distance of 3,000 miles ; nor be- 
cause our shipping in every nook and cor- 
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ner of the world would have to be protected 
from American privateers; nor yet be- 
cause the Guards, so sparsely scattered 
over Canada, would be taken prisoners ; 
but because in such a war we should be 
arrayed against our own flesh and blood. 
The suffering and distress caused by the 
war in the cotton districts of this country 
had been alluded to by the hon. Member ; 
and the remedy and prophylactic, the 
nostrum and antidote of the hon. Member, 
for all the want and hardship in Lanca- 
shire, was the recognition of the Southern 
States ; but could any man believe that 
the mere recognition of the Southern 
States, without a war, would bring over a 
single bale of cotton ? or that recognition 
with war would lessen the hardship, di- 
minish the taxes, or stop the effusion of 
blood ? Before entering on the discussion 
of any matter, it was always of primary 
importance to have a clear conception of the 
terms that were used; unless these were 
defined, confusion was sure to pervade the 
whole discussion, and no conclusion could 
possibly be arrived at. There were only three 
ways in which a foreign State could be 
said to interfere between two conflicting 
parties, First, when it was with the full 
and free consent of both parties to the con- 
flict ; it was then called either mediation or 
arbitration. Secondly, when it was made 
against the wishes of both; and thirdly, 
when it was made with the consent of only 
one belligerent. First, with respect to 
mediation and arbitration. A mediator 
merely gave advice and offered counsel ; 
and both parties had agreed to listen ; al- 
though they did not pledge themselves to 
follow it; and it was known that good 
counsels were generally spurned where lis- 
teners were prejudiced. An arbitrator, on 
the other hand, pronounced a decision 
which both parties had previously bound 
themselves to carry out ; they had pledged 
themselves to abide by his judgment. The 
right to interfere, whether as a mediator or 
an arbitrator, did not rest with the inter- 
vening party ; but he must be selected by 
the parties to the conflict, who had confi- 
dence in the known justice and integrity of 
the arbitrator. Secondly, when it took 
place contrary to the wishes of both parties, 
it was called intervention. Intervention 
meant to come between, tointerpose by 
foree ; and therefore was an act hostile 
to both. Thirdly, where it took place with 
the consent of one and against the wish of 
the other, it amounted, in fact, to espous- 
ing the side of one and declaring war 
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against the other. The word “ recogni- 
tion” was not mentioned by any of the old 
writers on international law; it was the 
manufacture, or rather the phantom, of mo- 
dern times. Mr.Canning had stated, in 1823, 
that ‘‘ the law of nations was entirely si- 
lent on this point ;’’ yet he attached the 
general meaning to the word and defined 
the two senses of it very clearly. He 
said— ' 

“If the colonies say to the mother country, 
‘ We assert our independence,’ and the mother 
country answers, ‘ I admit it,’ that is recognition 
in one sense, If the colonies say to another State 
‘ We are independent,’ and that other State re- 
plies, ‘ I allow that you are so,’ that is recognition 
in another sense of the term. That other State 
simply acknowledges the fact, or rather its opinion 
of the fact.” 


This latter he treated as worth nothing, 
except there accompanied it ‘‘ a treaty o 
alliance and co-operation,’’ For, he con- 

tinued — 
“ The simple recognition by any neutral Power 
could have no such effect as tranquilizing 


the State, and establishing and confirming its in- 
dependence.” 


Sir James Mackintosh had likewise said— 


“ The first [sense of the term recognition], 
which is the true and legitimate use of the word 
‘ recognition,’ as a technical term of international 
law, is that in which it denotes the explicit ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of a country 
by a State which formerly exercised sovereignty 
over it. Such recognitions are renunciations of 
sovereignty—surrenders of the power, or of the 
claim to govern.” 


With regard to the other meaning of the 
term, which he ealled ** virtual recognition,” 
he had said— 

** It implies no guarantee, no alliance, no aid, 
no approbation of the successful revolt, no intima- 
tion of an opinion-concerning the justice or the in- 
justice of the means by which it has been aceom- 
plished. These are matters beyond our jurisdic- 
tion. It would be an ursurpation in us to sit in 
judgment uponthem. Asa State, we can neither 
condemn nor justify revolutions which do not 
affect our safety and are not amenable to our 
laws.” 

The Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield amounted, therefore, to a desire for 
an alliance to go to war with the North. 
He hoped to show, on the contrary, that 
we had no right to recognise the South, 
or to intervene in the quarrel in any way ; 
further, that alliances such as the hon. 
Member proposed had always been produe- 
tive of mischief and misunderstanding be- 
tween the allies themselves ; and lastly, 
that intervention would be injurious both 
to this country and to the Confederate 
States themselves. An expression of thanks 
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was due to the writer in The Times, well 
known to be a lawyer of repute and autho- 
rity, whose letters, signed ‘“ Historicua,’’ 
had placed in a clear light what otherwise 
would have been a matter of doubt, mys- 
tery, and perplexity. According to that 
gentleman, while the contest for govern- 
ment, or, in other words, rebellion, was 
going on in a country, there were only 
two possible courses open to other nations 
—either to remain neutral, in which case 
the mother country was to be regarded as 
the sovereign State, while belligerent rights 
were possessed by the other side, but no 
other rights whatever; or else war must 


be declared, which might be either a 


forcible intervention against both parties, 
or else (as is more generally the case) it 
consisted in espousing the cause of the 
one party and waging war on the other. 
Wheaton, in his standard work on inter- 
national law, had laid down that— 

“ Until the revolution is consummated, while the 

civil war involving a contest for the government 
continues, other States may remain indifferent spec- 
tators of the controversy, still continuing to treat 
the ancient Government as Sovereign, and the 
Government de facto as a society entitled to the 
rights of war against its enemy ; or may espouse 
the cause of the party which they believe to have 
justice on its side.” 
But some hon. Members perhaps might say, 
“Why not remain neutral and yet recog- 
nise ?”” He thought he had already shown 
that these two things were incompatible ; 
yet he would inquire further into the ob- 
jection. Let him ask what was the mean- 
ing of neutrality. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1859 gave a definition so concise and clear 
that he would take the liberty of quoting 
his words. Speaking of Mr. Canning, he 
had said— 

“ The impartiality of his neutrality would have 
been violated if he had offered suggestions in the 
spirit of party ; the impartiality of his neutrality 
would have been violated had he interposed by any 
underhand means.” 

And speaking of the neutrality on which 
Her Majesty’s Government had acted, he 
added— 

“Tts limit is that we should refrain, not from 
entertaining our own opinion, but from giving 
effect to it, either by manifestations in this House 
or by diplomatic action, otherwise than the public 
law of Europe may permit, or opportunities shall 
be fairly opened.” 

And now, with regard to recognition, he 
would quote a writer on international law, 
astatesman of this country, and a states- 
man of the Southern States. Dr. Philli- 
more (vol. ii., p. 15) had declared that— 
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“ Two facts should oceur before this grave step 
be taken, whereby the neutral power becomes the 
ally of one of the hitherto belligerent parties—(1), 
the practical cessation of hostilities on the part of 
the old State ; (2), an absolute bond fide 
possession of independence.” 


And quoting the very precedent to which 
the hon. and learned Member had referred, 
the recognition by France of the indepen- 
dence of our American Colonies, that writer 
said, never was there a war declared on 
juster grounds than that commenced by 
George III., on the recognition of the 
independence of those Colonies by the 
French, Lord Liverpool had held lan- 
guage much to the same effect. He said— 

“ With regard to the question of the recognition 

of independence, they both agreed that it was to 
be considered on two grounds—the first, of right ; 
the second, of expediency. That where no right 
existed there could be no expediency, was an in- 
ference in which they bothagreed. . . There 
could be no right while the contest was actually 
going on The question ought to be, 
‘Was the contest going on?’ He, for one, could 
not reconcile it to his mind to take any such steps 
so long as the struggle in arms continued unde- 
cided.” 
President Jackson, a native of South Ca- 
rolina, to whose opinion the Confederates 
would probably attach importance, had laid 
it down, in his Message of December 21, 
1836, that— 

“The acknowledgment of a new State as inde- 
pendent and entitled to a place in the family of 
nations is at all times an act of great delicacy and 
responsibility, but more especially so when such 
State has forcibly separated itself from another 
of which it had formed an integral part, and which 
still claims dominion over it. A premature re- 
cognition under these circumstances, if not looked 
as a upon justifiable cause of war, is always liable 
to be regarded as a proof of an unfriendly spi- 
rit.” 

These quotations, although but a tithe of 
what might be given, would suffice to show 
that recognition, where it was not the mere 
acceptance of an independence already 
acknowledged by the mother country, 
amounted to intervention and an act of 
hostility and war. Lawyers attached much 
weight to precedents ; he supposed, there- 
fore, that he must discuss all the prece- 
dents which bore upon this matter. First, 
there was the recognition of Hungary, at- 
tempted by the United States, in 1849. 
The rebels were in full possession of all 
the territory. Every one of the Aus- 
trian troops had been driven from Hun- 
gary, and Austria had not a man left to 
govern the country. The United States 
thereupon sent over Colonel Dudley Mann 
to Kossuth, with full powers to recognise 
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ITungary as an independent State. Yet 
the whole of Europe, with one consent, 
reprobated the action of the United States, 
and the Americans themselves had not at- 
tempted to justify theirconduct. Thenext 
case was that which the hon. Member had 
referred to. On the 13th of March 1778 
the Marquis de Noailles informed King 
George that the French Government, deem- 
ing our Colonies to be virtually indepen- 
dent, had recognised them as such, and 
concluded with them a treaty of amity and 
commerce. It was quite true that at the 
time a treaty of alliance offensive and de- 
fensive had been concluded ; but the fact 
was not known then, and was a secret till 
long afterwards. Four days after that 
communication, on March 17, King George 
III. recalled his Ambassador from France, 
and sent the French Ambassador his 
passports ; and Parliament was informed 
by the Crown that this step had been taken 
in consequence of the French Ambassa- 
dor’s communication. The ‘* justifying 
memorial’’ drawn up by Gibbon, and pub- 
lished in the Annual Register for the year 
1779, stated the gravamen to be, that 
France— 

“ Ts content to maintain that the revolted Colo- 
nies enjoy in fact that independence they have be- 
stowed on themselves. Under such 
circumstances it is impossible, without insulting 
in too gross a manner both truth and reason, to 
deny that the declaration of the Marquis de 
Noailles ought to be received as a true declaration 
of war.” 


United States — 


The memorial also quoted the expression 
of King George III., that this recognition 
was ‘‘an act of hostility, a formal and 
premeditated aggression.”” The next pre- 
cedent occurred during the war of the 
Spanish American Colonies with the mother 
country. That war had begun in 1810, 
and after it had continued for eight years 
the people of Buenos Ayres, who had then 
an extensive trade with the United States, 
applied to the United States Government 
to be allowed to send a Consul to Wash- 
ington, seeing that there was an American 
Consul at Buenos Ayres. But President 
Adams replied that he could not permit it, 
because it would amount to a recognition 
of their independence, whereas the con- 
tinued residence at Buenos Ayres of a 
United States Consul, who had been ac- 
eredited to Spain before the Revolution, 
implied no recognition of any particular 
Government. There was another pre- 
cedent on the same occasion, which was 
furnished by our own conduct. At the 
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United States protested against the right 
of the allicd Powers to interfere between 
Spain and her Colonies. Mr. Canning 
went even so far as to declare that he would 
consider it a cause of war if any Power 
ventured to recognise them. In the year 
1824, after the contest had been going on 
for fourteen years, and every Spanish sol- 
dier had been removed, Mr. Canning wrote 
to our Minister in the Peninsula stating 
that His Majesty’s Government would not 
anticipate, in the matter of recognition, the 
mother country herself, and that they had 
no right to recognise the revolted Colonies 
before the mother country should lead the 
way in that recognition. Yet at this time 


and Buenos Ayres ; and had nearly given 
up the contest in Chili and in Mexico. On 
the 15th of January in that year a case 
had occurred very like what had just taken 
place in that House. .Sir J. Mackintosh 
presented a Petition for the recognition of 
the South American Republics. That Pe- 
tition was from the merchants of London ; 
while the Petition presented by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield was only 
from a few people gathered in the market- 
place at Oldham. The Petition of Sir J. 
Mackintosh was presented after a fourteen 
years’ struggle, and when every Spanish sol- 
dier had been drivenout of the country ; that 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
presented after a two years’ war, and when 
the resources of the South were straitened 
to the utmost by the Northern arms. Sir 
J. Mackintosh’s Petition, moreover, recited 
the fact that two years before, in 1822, an 
Act had been passed by the House of Com- 
mons to permit and legalize a trade with 
the South American States. And therefore, 
even apart from the great difference between 
the two men, Sir J. Mackintosh’s case was 
infinitely stronger than that of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield. Mr. Can- 
ning, in his reply, stated that twice had 
Spain proposed a Congress to treat on the 
subject, but that he had twice refused, hold- 
ing that it would be “ neither just nor gene- 
rous’’ to recognise them until Spain had done 
so beforehand. In 1825 Buenos Ayres and 
| Chili were recognised on the ground, ac- 
‘eording to Mr. Canning’s speech on the 
Address, that for many years there had 
| not been a Spanish soldier on the territory 
‘of Buenos Ayres; and that ‘‘ the first 
‘necessary condition of recognition by a fo- 
reign Power had long existed in that state ; 
its soil was free.’” Columbia was in a like 





Congress of Verona, Great Britain and the | condition ; yet Mr. Canning had refused to 
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recognise her, becauseshe had sent an armed | to expel the Turks. 
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And then from 1828 


Resolution. 


force against Peru, which might have the to 1833 the patriots quarrelled among 


effect of bringing back the Spaniards into 
the heart of Columbia. She therefore 
could not yet be recognised as independent. 
He passed now to the second point—name- 
ly, that an alliance to intervene always 
ends in quarrels between the allied Powers 
themselves ; that union and association 
for such purposes, always resulted in dis- 
union and bickering. This was a truth 
which could be proved only by actual 
facts and events. That was the case in 
regard to Belgium. In the year 1830 
that country did not pretend to have 
achieved its independence; in fact, the 
Dutch were about to re-occupy Brussels, 
when the Conference of London proposed 
tocreate a kingdom of Belgium. Whea- 
ton stated that the King had invited a Con- 
ference of the five Powers to determine 
“how the future independence of Belgium 
could be combined with the stipulations 
of existing treaties.’’ They met on the 
20th of December 1830, and signed a 
protocol determining the basis of the in- 
tervention, and proclaiming an armistice. 
But both the revolutionary Government 
and the King of the Netherlands repu- 
diated the settlement proposed by the five 
Powers. The five Powers then immedi- 
ately quarrelled among themselves. Eng- 
land and France sided with the Revolu- 
tionists ; while Russia and Prussia took 
part with the King of the Netherlands. 
Thereupon the Prince of Orange fought a 
battle, and defeated the Belgians. In- 
stantly, France and England came to the 
rescue. But Russia and Prussia threaten- 
ed us with war; and thus nine months of 
war was the result of intervention in the 
cause of Peace. In October 1831, a * fi- 
nal settlement ’’ was agreed upon ; which 
proved, upon trial, to be by no means final. 
A year afterwards, in October 1832, a con- 
vention was concluded, between France 
and England, to force the evacuation of 
Antwerp ; we sailed into the Scheldt, while 
France invaded Belgium. Russia and 
Prussia menaced us with war; but peace 
was eventually concluded in May 1833. 
Then take the case of Greece. The in- 
surrection broke out in 1821. Greece 
had fought for six years and had by no 
means achieved her independence; nay, the 
Turks were about to reduce them to sub- 
mission, when England, France, and Rus- 
sia resolved to intervene. Then occurred 
that intentional accident at Navarino. In 
1828 the French invaded Greece, in order 
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themselves, flew at each other, cut each 
other’s throats, and the whole land was a 
scene of blood and carnage. All this time 
Russia was playing her own game, and 
advancing on Constantinople. But England 
entered into a secret treaty with Austria 
(against her ally, Russia), to protect the 
integrity of Turkey. Ie had the authority 
of Alison for asserting that orders had 
been sent out to the English Admiral in 
the Levant to attack the Russian fleet, 
when the Treaty of Adrianople was con- 
cluded and peace established. Thus this 
alliance to intervene in the cause of peace, 
had been the origin of twelve years of blood- 
shed. He need not mention the alliance 
to intervene in Syria, for the House re- 
membered the bad blood which was stirred 
up, and the reports which were current 
that the French had sent over rifles tu the 
Maronites, and printed an incendiary pa- 
per, vilifying us, which they disseminated 
throughout Syria. Neither need he allude 
to the jealousies which were engendered 
by the alliance in China. Then, again, 
there was the case of Mexico. We inter- 
vened, together with France and Spain ; 
but before long we found the only thing we 
had to do was to get out of the matter as 
quickly as possible ; so we had retired with 
more speed than dignity. It might be said 
that in the case of Mexico France had pur- 
sued a selfish policy. But how did they 
know whether France was not pursuing a 
selfish policy in this case also, and that the 
hon. Member for Sheffield was only the tool 
of that policy? France might be intending 
to throw in that very case of Mexico, into 
the settlement of American affairs ; or else 
she might intend to revendiquer the an- 
cient colony of Louis X1V—namely, Loui- 
siana, which had been ceded to Napoleon 
by Spain, under the Treaty of San Ildel- 
fonso ; and given by Napoleon in 1808 to 
Monroe, because of the British cruisers. 
The proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber therefore, though bad enough before, 
is rendered doubly bad and dangerous by 
this proposed alliance to intervene. But even 
if we did associate ourselves to intervene, 
where was the common basis of action? 
How could we define the boundaries of the 
South 2? Intervention, to be successful, 
must exhaust every point in dispute, and 
embrace every subject in controversy. Take 
now that one point of slavery ; what should 
be said on that onc point? Besides, we 
had to take into account that the North is 
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now 2 great military power, while we had 
but few troops, widely scattered over 
Canada, and an easy prey to an invader. 
The capture by the North of our seattered 
garrisons there would make us look rather 
small in the eyes of the world. Our 
eommerce would also certainly have some- 
thing to fear from the Alabamas aud the 
Floridas which the North could put upon 
the seas. He was not appealing to the 
fears of Englishmen, but was simply 
pointing out some of the consequences 
that would inevitably follow from our 
intervention in this contest. There 
was another point. We imported large- 
ly of grain, our two chief sources of 
supply being Poland and the North West 
States of America. Wasit likely that we 
should be able to get much from Po- 
land under her present circumstances? No. 
Then we must rest mainly upon supplies 
from North America. But how would war 
affect that? Would not the distress in 
England be aggravated by a war with 
America? From the Northern States of 
America we received 5,500,000 quarters of 
corn, whereas from the north of Europe we 
received only 2,000,000. The total im- 
ported into England in 1861 was 16,094,914 
quarters, of which more than one-third 
came from the North Western States— 
namely, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin—whose yearly available produce 
was not nearly exhausted by their exports. 
At least, this was the statement contained 
in the memorial of the Illinois Commis- 
sioners. If those states could find a 
market for their corn in England, it would 
promote a good feeling between them and 
Canada ; but if this country went to war 
with America, that good feeling would be 
prevented, In fact, a desire for alliance 
with us was already growing up in 
those States. By holding back from war 
those North Western States will force a 
trade with us, through Canada ; and per- 
haps, with that object, enter into close 
alliance with us, while the transit of the 
goods would be of material benefit to 
Canada: while by running the risk of war 
we should be injuring ourselves commer- 
cially in the greatest degree. It would be 
no less baneful to the Confederate States 
themselves. Every alliance to intervene 
had been ostensibly for the good of the 
suffering country ; yet every such inter- 
vention had only served to increase their 
misery and distress. ‘‘ Pacifieation '’ had 
always resulted in internecine struggle ; 
** Well-being” had ever caused poverty and 
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wretchedness. The South was now doing 
well. Why, then, interfere and spoil their 
ehance? The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man had spoken of the recent invasion of 
the North, and said that Washington was 
now in danger, and that the South had 
nearly achieved their object. Why, then, 
in the name of common sense, not leave 
them alone to achieve it themselves? To 
intervene now, when the South was de- 
scribed as all but successful, in order to 
receive a share of the glory of the conquest, 
would be both unfair and ungenerous. To 
proclaim an armistice would give a breath. 
ing time to the North ; and when recruited 
she would recommence the struggle with 
redoubled fury, and carry it on with in- 
creased energy. The only chance of peace 
was when every one shuddered at the name 
of war. Above all things, he recommended 
the South to avoid being protocolled ; di- 
plomatic ability was the ruin of States. In 
conclusion, he trusted he had shown that 
it was not our duty to thrust ourselves 
into every struggle ; but that we should 
oberve the *‘ golden rule’’ in politics as 
much as in private life. That by such » 
fratricidal war the effusion of blood would 
not be stopped, but increased; that the 
hardships of Lancashire would not be 
lightened, but that the burdens of the 
people would be augmented, and the 
sources of food for this country would be 
cut off. Nay, worse ; these alliances to 
interfere in America would end in years 
of quarrels and bickerings in Europe, 
and would effectually ruin the South, and 
deprive it of that stability and confidence 
whieh would result from achieving its own 
independence. Why, then, should we 
risk our good. name and fame, and en- 
danger our very peace and quiet, where 
there is no rivalry of opposing churches, 
nor ancient feuds of race tocombat? Much 
more did he concur in the words spoken on 
the 5th of February last, by the Earl of 
Derby, in the presence of the future King 
of England. That noble Earl had then 
said— 

“TI confess I cannot bring myself to the con- 
clusion that the time has arrived at which it is 
either wise, politic, or even legitimate to recog- 
nise the South.” 

And with regard to recognition, while the 
struggle was still continuing, the noble 
Earl had said— 

“But in that case [when the war is not at an 
end] recognition is always followed by something 
further; for it means nothing unless the Powers 
who join in it are ready to support by foree of 
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arms the claims of the State which they recog- 


nise. 
The noble Earl then came to this conclu- 
sion— 

“I fear that the war must go on until both of 
the combatants see the necessity of coming to 
some settlement.” [3 Hansard, clxix. 24, 26.] 
On these grounds he begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given no- 
tice— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House earnestly desires that an impartial 
neutrality should continue to be maintained by 
Her Majesty’s Government during the present 
unhappy contest in the States of North America,” 
—(Lord Robert Montagu,) . 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. CLIFFORD said, he should give 
his cordial support to the Amendment, for 
he thought that if any precipitate act 
plunged this country into hostilities with 
the United States, a new feature of horror 
would be added to those now to be wit- 
nessed in America. But whilst he fully 

ed in the conclusions to which the 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) had 
come, he did not wish it to be supposed 
that he coincided with the sentiments by 
which those conclusions were prompted. 
He thought that hon. Members should 
abstain from all violence of language, such 
as had been used by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield ; and, for himself, he 
should carefully abstain from applying 
strong language to either of the parties 
engaged in this miserable contest, for he 
believed it was a struggle in which both 
parties had acted from conscientious mo- 
tives. It was only natural that those on 
the one side, who had been taught from 
their youth to consider America as a 
united nation, should be loath to see its 
dismemberment; whilst he knew that the 
other side, who had been trained to be- 
lieve in the sovereignty of their States 
against the Northern Federal principles, 
believed they were standing up for the 
defence of their ths and homes, and 
gallantly did they Maintain the principles 


they had been taught. There was nothing 
in this struggle which justified the com- 
parison which the noble Lord had made 
between the Confederates and the Sepoys, 
and nothing which made it analagous to 
an insurrection in Ireland, a province of 
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they wished to trace the origin of the 
disastrous scenes now passing in America, 
they must go back to an early stage of 
history. The Southern States could not 
be said to be waging a war of rebellion, 
for the Constitution which bound the 
States together distinctly acknowledged 
that for all purposes, except for such 
matters as Customs, Indian treaties, coin- 
age, the Post Office, and external relations, 
the States were separate sovereignties. 
So strong was the feeling against the 
Federal system, that when Calhoun was 
on his deathbed, and his chaplain was 
praying for the welfare of the American 
nation, the dying statesman interrupted 
him to assert that there was no such 
thing in reality as an American na- 
tion. ‘* We are not,” he said, ‘‘a nation, 
but a confederation of States.” The 
Northern States had no more right to in- 
terfere with the Southern States on the 
question of slavery than the Emperor of 
Russia would have a right to interfere 
between us and our West Indian Colonies 
in a similar question before we granted 
negro emancipation. The slave trade was 
stopped ; but as far as regarded the slaves 
on the lands in certain States, the other 
States were forbidden by the Constitution 
to interfere with them. He did not wish 
it to be supposed that he was ut all in 
favour of the institution of slavery, for he 
thought it equally degrading to the master 
and the slave; but he did not believe that 
the majority of the Southern masters were 
cruel masters. Cruelty on the part of the 
masters was the exception, and not the 
rule; and when the exception occurred, the 
law forbade any inquiry to be made in 
respect to the relations existing between 
master and slave, if the master, in inflict- 
ing punishment, stopped short of the ex- 
treme punishment of death. The law could 
take no notice of stripes, mutilation, or 
torture, as long as life was spared. ‘That 
was not a state of things which an English- 
man could regard with anything like ap- 
probation. Hitherto, however, slavery 
had derived its chief support from the fact, 
that when any question as to the slave 
trade arose with this country, the power 
of the whole Federation was employed to 
uphold the institution. Some years ago 
he visited the prisons at Charleston, in 
company with an American friend, and 
found several black sailors there who were 
incarcerated for no other offence than being 
negroes, and who were liable to be sold as 
slaves to pay the expenses of their main- 
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tenance, if the captain of the ship to which 
they belonged did not pay the money for 
their keep. He asked his conductor whe- 
ther, if these happened to be English sub- 
jects, we could apply for redress to the 
Federal Government. The reply was that 
we might make the application, but that 
the Federal Government had already de- 
cided that the case was one with which 
the authorities at Washington could not 
interfere, and that it was simply a State 
regulation. Upon that, he (Mr. Clifford) 
suggested that England might take them 
at their word, and declare war, not against 
the Federation, but only against the State 
of South Carolina; but his friend replied, 
that if we touched a single State, we com- 
mitted an act of hostility against the whole 
Union. So that, in reality, the whole power 
of the North was engaged to support the 
system. Even Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
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| who never interfered. In Illinois the 
' whites, jealous that the negroes should dare 

to compete with them in honest labour, had 

burnt their houses over their heads ; in fact, 

the blackman was as unhappy as the 

flying fish, which had its enemies both in 

sea and air, and could find refuge on nei. 
ther side. General M‘Neil had shot six in- 
 nocent men in cold blood ; but the Govern- 
‘ment had not ventured to punish him or 
any of the other malefactors who had com- 
, mitted similar atrocities. Nor had they 
| tried to arrest the devastations of Blenker, 
| That the end of all this must inevitably 
| be the separation of the two groups of 
| States was the conviction of almost every 
| thinking man in Europe, and even in Ame- 
‘rica. Already there were signs that the 
_ struggle was drawing to aclose. A con- 

siderable peace party was growing up in 
‘the North, and these, added to the people 








tion was admitted to be an illegal act, and | of the South, gave a majority against the 
to be justified only as a war measure.‘ continuance of the war. He was sorry 
Looking at the question broadly, he would | for the disappointment of those who, with 
say that he was himself the friend of both | the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
North and South; but it would be idle to! Bright), contemplated the establishment of 
disguise the change of feeling which had | a vast empire stretching from the pole to 
occurred during the last two years. Into! the tropics; but he could not resist the 
whatever society one went, high or low, | belief, that if peace were not soon con- 
one found that the general impression was cluded, the North would be apt to fall 
that the South was making progress, and under a sheer military despotism. Even 
that its efforts would ultimately be crowned | at the present an approach to that result 
with success. That revulsion was attri-| had been made, as was shown in the arrest 
butable partly to the insolence of the of Mr. Vallandigham for having spoken in 
Northern press, and to the aggressive and | favour of peace. The President’s argu- 
insulting conduct of one of the Federal | ment that the man who dissuaded a recruit 
commodores; but also, in no inconsider- | from joining the army did as much harm 
able degree, to the wanton barbarity with | as he who killed a soldier was very re- 
which the Federal Government had al-| markable, and implied that peace ought 
lowed its officers to wage the war. They | never to be advocated or war terminated. 
read, not of victories gained by the Fede- | In conclusion, he would remind the House 
rals, but of the desolation which they | of the emphatic warning that Mr. Everett, 
spread over countries which were lately |a good and able man, uttered ten years 


blooming with fertility, as though they 
sought to emulate the ravages of Attila 
or Genghis Khan. Who could read with- 
out horror of lands as wide as the whole 
of Scotland being submerged beneath 
the flood of the Mississippi, and of the 
burning of Jacksonville, and of the de- 
struction of churches, houses, and private 
property of all kinds? And these things 
were done, not for military objects, which 
would afford some excuse for them, but 
out of such sheer wanton malice that even 
the negroes looked on disgusted and 
aghast. Again, had the condition of the 


ago, against the spirit of military aggran- 
disement, which, as he showed, had been 
‘the ruin of Greece and Rome, and might 
‘also be fatal to America, if, instead of 
‘trusting to natural and peaceful progress, 
she resorted to conquest. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am desirous, at the com- 
mencement of such rgmarks as I have to 
offer to the House, to’ take a lesson from 
| the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
| (Mr. Roebuck), who told us he had learnt 
| to bear with the opinions of others when 
| they differed from his own. I wish to 














negroes been at all improved by the war?) record my adhesion to that sentiment; ‘I 
Why, they had been shot down by Federal | may go, indeed, a step further, and say 
soldiers, under the eyes of their officers, | that I think it is the duty of every Mem- 
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ber of this House, and most of all of every| gence that usually characterizes them. 
adviser of the Crown, in approaching this| I may venture also to say for my own 
question, to use his best endeavours to| guidance, because here I differ from the 
suppress within his breast everything like | hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
passion—I would almost say to lay aside | that I think we ought to be cautious as 
every vestige of feeling even in regard to | to giving what are termed British inter- 
it. Our duty is to treat this matter as/| ests a prominent place in our arguments 
one of dry fact, and, however passion and/on this question. I never have agreed 
feeling may tend to intrude themselves | with those who thought it was a matter of 
into the arena of reason, to strive to hold | high British interest that the old American 
the balance even, and to deliver our judg- | Union should be torn in pieces. Nor do I 
ment with as much impartiality, as much | agree with the hon. and learned Member 
abnegation of all selfish prejudices, and of | for Sheffield when he says that the Ameri- 
all angry emotion, as if we were sitting | can Union had become so vast and so me- 
on the bench of justice, or in the box of | nacing to the world, that we were in danger 
jurymen. It is impossible, if we look at | of dwindling beside it, or of experiencing a 
the matter as one of feeling, not to see | defect of power to maintain our rights. I 
that the feelings with which we must re-; do not think that territorial extension 
gard it are very mixed. If we take the | necessarily adds to the vigour of a State. 
ease cf the Southern States, there can only I do not admit that either England or 
be few who do not sympathize with a re-| France, or any other country of Europe, 
sistance as heroic as ever has been offered | had lost, or was relatively losing, strength 
in the history of the world on the part| in comparison with the United States of 
of a weaker body against the overpower- | America, or was less able than before to 
ing and vastly superior forces of a stronger. | assert every just claim and every legiti- 
But, on the other hand, if we look at the | mate interest in the face of the great 
cause of the South from that point of view ; Republic. I have always been of opinion, 
in which it stands so intimately connected | that involved as England is, not so 
with at least professions of strict adherence | much as a matter of mere interest, but 
to slavery, a strong counter-current of feel- | on considerations of duty and honour, 
ing must arise in the mind. I mention | with respect to the British North Ameri- 
those circumstances because I think that, | can Colonies, the balanced state of the old 
upon the whole, we are without excuse | American Union, which caused the whole 


if, in a case where different considerations 
tend so powerfully in opposite directions, 
we suffer our judgments to be bewildered 
by strong sentiments of partisanship either 
on one side or on the other. So, likewise, 
with respect to the North. I agree with 
the last speaker in thinking it impossible 
for any Englishman, whatever may have 
been his prejudices against American in- 
stitutions, not to have a very strong feel- 
ing of sympathy with those who had 
formed in their own minds exalted visions 
of the great future of their country, 
stretching from one end of a great con- 
tinent to the other, and who see those 
visions now threatened with destruction. 
There is no stronger or more legitimate 
instinct than that instinct of nature 
which revolts against disruption; and 
it is easy to understand the feelings 
which have governed the ple of the 
North, not only in entering into this war, 
but even in pushing it on after it seems to 
us to have passed all bounds of reason and 
of hope, however much there may be in 
their measures and language which appears 
difficult to reconcile with the high intelli- 








of American politics to turn upon the 
relative strength of the slavery and Nor- 
thern interests, was more fuvourable to us, 
more likely to insure the continuance of 
peaceful relations in America, as well as 
the avoidance of all political complications 
arising from the connection between this 
country and its Colonies, than the state 
of things which would exist if the old 
American Union were to be divided into 
a cluster of Northern, and a cluster of 
Southern States. The cluster of Northern 
States, having lost all connection with the 
slavery interests that were formerly adverse 
to extension northwards, would have, of 
course, every motive—I do not say by 
violent or illegitimate measures—to en- 
deavour to re-establish their territorial 
grandeur by uniting themselves with the 
British Colonies of North America. But, 
whether that be a sound opinion or not, 
I cannot help stating, with some confidence, 
that if we strongly put forward the con- 
sideration of British interests in this mat- 
ter—if we found an argument for recog- 
nition of the South, on the plea that 
British interests require the separation, 
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and that British greatness was threatened 
by the former condition of the American 
Union—by that very fact you stamp upon 
your argument for recognition, upon every 
expression even of a wish for peace, a cer- 
tain character of hostility to our brethren 
in the Northern States. I am sure the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield will 
feel I am warranted in alluding to this 
subject in a pointed manner, after he has 
declared in emphatic terms, in connection 
with his Motion for recognition, that he is 
determined to do all he can on the ground 
of British interests, to prevent the recon- 
struction of the American Union. With 
respect to the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member, the first objection which I shall 
feel it my duty to take to it I must take 
also to the Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord; for either the Motion or the Amend- 
ment would involve the assumption by the 
House of Commons of that which it is 
perfectly entitled to assume, if it thinks 
fit, in point of right, but which it has not 
yet thought it expedient to assume, and 
which I do not think it should assume— 
namely, the function of determining by a 
positive declaration, the course which 
should be pursued by the executive Go- 
vernment, when it is the executive Go- 
vernment alone, and not the House of 
Commons, that can have close and minute 
cognizance of every circumstance from day 
to day bearing upon the progress of the 
American contest, and the position of 
England in regard to it; and when, there- 
fore, prudence dictates that the House 
should continue to leave in the hands of 
the executive Government that discretion 
which it has heretofore exercised to the 
satisfaction of the country. There is no 
merit to be claimed by the executive Go- 
vernment for that which it has done, or 
omitted todo; but this I may say, that 
setting apart all reference to this or that 
question of international or maritime law, 
which may have arisen in the course of the 
last two years, and looking to the general 
policy which has been pursued—a policy 
not of indifference, not of unobservance, 
not of blindness, but of faithful and strict 
neutrality up to the present moment— 
there can be no doubt it has been the only 
policy which would have answered to the 
convictions and desires of the country. I 
therefore hope the House will not be dis- 
posed to entertain either a Motion or an 
Amendment which would have the effect 
of determining beforehand, by rules laid 
down in set phrases, from which there 
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would be no power to depart, either ong 
way or another, whatever the variations 
of circumstances, the course which the 
Government is to be bound to pursue; but 
will rather leave the Government to act in 
the spirit in which it has hitherto acted, 
and with that regard which it has hitherto 
endeavoured to show to the claims both of 
justice and of policy. But if there be one 
moment more inconvenient than another 
for the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will himself confess 
that this is that moment. The Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
is peculiarly inconvenient at the present 
moment, I do not say that the main result 
of this contest is, humanly speaking, in , 
any degree doubtful; but certainly there 
has not been a single epoch during the 
whole period of the war, which has now 
been raging for more than two years, at 
which there were pending military issues 
of such vast moment, both in the east and 
the west—issues so important with refer- 
ence to the future position and interests 
of either or both belligerents. But if the 
Motion is exceptionable upon principle, 
and if the particular moment at which it 
is made is in some respects unfortunate— 
and I admit, that in regard to time the 
fault is not entirely his, because he is placed 
between the necessities of the ballot-glass, 
which stands upon our table, and the arrival 
from day to day of the packets from 
America—yet there is another matter upon 
which he must be held responsible, and 
that is for the speech with which his Motion 
was accompanied. My hon. and learned 
Friend began with pathetic complaints 
of the obloquy to which he knew he was 
about to expose himself. He came in almost 
a lamb-like spirit to offer himself as the 
willing recipient of all the violent vitupe- 
ration which he saw he was about to bring 
upon his head. At the same time, I own 
I rather pity those who undertake in a 
contest of that nature to compete with my 
hon. and learned Friend. But, Sir, these 
are small matters. In this land of free 
speech, and on this floor of free discussion, 
we perfectly understand each other in re- 
gard to the occasional interchange of mere 
hard words. But the speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend had an importance far 
beyond the epithets which he may have 
launched against this or that man, or which 
may be launched against him in return. 
He cannot disguise—he will not disguise 
—he is much too candid, sincere, upright, 
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and manly to disguise—that the whole of 
that speech from beginning to end was 
couched in the spirit of the strongest par- 
tisanship for the South—in a spirit, I may 
almost say, of passionate partisanship for 
the South. Nay more; in the first place, 
a speech made for recognition in the spirit 
of determined partisanship at once bears 
upon the character of the very measure 
which it recommends. It is not a very 
easy matter to separate between recognition 
and intervention; but if it were an easy 
matter to separate between them, then if 
at the very fountain head from which the 
proposal proceeds the proposal itself is as- 
sociated throughout his whole argument 
with undisguised hostility to one of the 
parties, what chance or hope is there for 
recommending that recognition should take 
place, and at the same time that the ap- 
pearance, much less the reality, of true 
neutrality should be maintained? But it 
was not even to this that my hon. and 
learned Friend limited himself. He went 
astep further. He argued upon our duty 
to the men of Lancashire. What was the 
meaning of that portion of his speech? 
Recognition does not relieve the men of 
Lancashire. Recognition does not bring 
one single bale of cotton to Lancashire. 
“But,” said my hon, and learned Friend, 
“we have heretofore been in the condition 
in which the workmen have been patient, 
because they have known that the Govern- 
ment were not to blame; but we have now 
reached the point at which they will know 
that it isthe Government, and the Govern- 
ment alone, which prevents the restoration 
of the raw material on which their industry 
depends.” Now, I am the last person who 
would accuse my hon. and learned Friend, 
of all the men in this House, of using words 
without meaning. That is a charge which 
I must say can never fairly be brought 
against him. Moreover, he deserves this 
praise—that his meaning for the most part 
is unusually clear. Well, these words are 
as clear as any words which ever fell from 
him; and their meaning is that we are 
not to stop at recognition, but are to follow 
it up with those other measures which 
alone will satisfy that which he thinks is 
the necessity of the case, and what is the 
clear necessity of his argument—namely, 
that upon the adoption of his Motion was 
to follow the restoration of an abundant 
supply of the raw material of our cotton 
manufacture for the industry of Lancashire. 
Such being the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend, and such being his Motion, 
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I confess that I should find in either the 
one or the other ample reason for objecting 
to its adoption by the House. But Her 
Majesty’s Government I do not think have 
ever professed to feel indifferent on this 
question. It is impossible for any one 
with the feelings of a man within him to 
be indifferent upon it. Moreover, I believe 
that a very general union of sentiment and 
opinion exists in this country—not upon 
every matter relating to the present war, 
but upon this great question—whether we 
wish that this war should continue or 
should cease. My belief is that at least 
nineteen out of every twenty men in this 
House, perhaps I might say ninety-nine 
out of every hundred—I do not know, 
indeed, that there is a single exception— 
earnestly and fervently desire that it should 
terminate. Why, Sir, was there ever a 
war of amore destructive and more de- 
plorable—I will venture to add, of a more 
hopeless—character? Measure it by the 
enormous absorption of human life, which 
counts not by thousands, nor by tens of 
thousands, but by hundreds of thousands. 
Was there ever a more deplorable absorp- 
tion of human treasure, which has brought 
debts upon countries which heretofore were 
happily in practice free from them, such as 
not only threaten to depress permanently, 
or for a long course of years, the condition 
of the population, but even perhaps to in- 
volve the greatest political difficulties 
throughout the whole of what was once 
the flourishing and happy American Union? 
Well, if these are common to both parties, 
is it possible that we as Englishmen should 
regard otherwise than with deep pain the 
special consequences entailed by this war 
upon each party severally? Look at the 
embittering and exasperations of the rela- 
tions between the black man and the white 
man in the South. Look again at the sus- 
pension of constitutional liberty in the 
North—the utter confusion of all the land- 
marks that separate between right and 
power—the danger into which the very 
principle of freedom has been brought in 
that which used to boast itself the freest, 
and which we, perhaps most of us, ad- 
mit to have been at any rate one of the 
freest nations of the earth. Look at 
the discredit to liberty abroad — the dis- 
credit, not only to democratic, not only to 
popular, but I venture to say to all liberal 
and constitutional principles—which has 
been caused in the eyes of the rest of the 
world by the contemplation of the transac- 
tions of the last two or three years, and 
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especially of the last twelve months, in 
North America. I trust there are few of us 
here who have ever suffered narrow unwor- 
thy jealousies of the American Union to 
possess our minds. But I believe, if there 
be such a man—if there be those who have 
taken illiberal or extreme views of what 
was defective in the American character, 
or in American institutions, who closed 
their eyes against all that was great and 
good and full of promise to mankind in 
that country—surely all alike must now 
feel sentiments of compassion and concern 
absorbing every other sentiment. And the 
regret and sorrow which we feel at the 
calamities brought to our own doors by 
this miserable contest are almost swallowed 
up when we consider the fearful price— 
more fearful, I believe, than in the history 
of the world was ever paid, I do not mean 
in money, by a nation in a state of civil 
war—a price not alone in the loss of life, 
not alone in the loss of treasure, but in the 
desperate political extremities to which the 
free popular institutions of North America 
have been reduced. Why, Sir, we must 
desire the cessation of this war. No man 
is justified in wishing for the continuance 
of a war unless that war has a just, an 
For 


adequate, and an attainable object. 
no object is adequate, no object is just, 


unless it also be attainable. We do not 
believe that the restoration of the Ameri- 
ean Union by force is attainable. I believe 
that the public opinion of this country is un- 
animous upon that subject. [‘‘No !””] Well, 
almost unanimous. I may be right or I 
may be wrong—I do not pretend to in- 
terpret exactly the public opinion of the 
country. I express in regard to it only 
my private sentiments. But I will go one 
step further, and say I believe the public 
opinion of this country bears very strongly 
on another matter upon which we have 
heard much—namely, whether the eman- 
cipation of the negro race is an object that 
can be legitimately pursued by means of 
coercion and bloodshed. I do not believe 
that a more fatal error was ever committed 
than when men—of high intelligence I 
grant, and of the sincerity of whose phi- 
lanthropy I, for one, shall not venture to 
whisper the smallest doubt—came to the 
conclusion that the emancipation of the 
negro race was to be sought, although they 
could only travel to it by a sea of blood. I 
do not think there is any real or serious 
ground for doubt as to the issue of this 
contest. I admit that we ought to desire 
—I believe that the bulk of Englishmen 
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do desire—that it should come to a close, 
But does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
think it therefore follows that we ought to 
adopt his Motion? Or does he think that 
the recognition which he proposes would 
bring the contest nearer to a close? [Mr. 
Rozsvck: Hear, hear!] No doubt my 
hon. and learned Friend thinks it would 
terminate it, or he would not have made 
this Motion; but I must venture to join 
issue with him on that point. What is 
that recognition to be? Is it to be are- 
cognition with intervention or without in. 
tervention? Now, it is quite true that in 
argument recognition and intervention are 
perfectly separate. I cannot agree with 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) 
who said that the war between France and 
England which broke out in 1778 was due 
to the recognition of the American Colo- 
nies by France. I think I know the source 
from which the noble Lord has quoted that 
statement; but if he will go back to the 
original documents, he will find that it is 
not accurate. [Lord Rofterr Montacv: 
The Annual Register.| Then that Annual 
Register contains the documents them- 
selves ; and if the noble Lord has gone back 
to that, I confess I am still more surprised 
at his statement. This is a point of much 
importance, because it is a statement which 
one sees constantly made that France re- 
cognised the United States, and that upon 
the fact of that recognition England went 
to war with her. That is totally incorrect. 
The Message from the King to Parliament 
was delivered on the 17th of March 1778, 
in these terms— 

“His Majesty having been informed, by order 
of the French King, that a treaty of amity and 
commerce has been signed between the Court of 
France and certain persons employed by His Majes- 
ty’s revolted subjects in North America, has judged 
it necessary to direct that a copy of the declaration 
delivered by the French Ambassador to Lord Vis- 
count Weymouth be laid before the House of Com- 
mons ; and at the same time to acquaint them that 
His Majesty has thovght proper, in consequence 
of this offensive communication on the part of the 
Court of France, to send orders to his ambassador 
to withdraw from that Court.” 

Therefore, the Message of the Crown im- 
mediately points to the declaration deli- 
vered by the French Ambassador to the 
Secretary of State. What were the con- 
tents of that declaration? The first para- 
graph recites that the ‘“ independence” of 
the Colonies had been virtually established, 
and announces the treaty of commerce. 
The second points out “the good under- 
standing’ between France and Great Bri- 
tain, and states that there is no exclusive 
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ivilege. 
tannic Majesty will particularly take effec- 
tual measures to prevent the commerce be- 
tween His Majesty’s (that is France’s) sub- 
jects and the United States from being 
interrupted. In the fourth paragraph it 
declares that very treaty which the noble 
Lord states had been kept secret for a 
long time. It thinks it superfluous to 
stafe that the King of France, to protect 
effectually the lawful commerce of his 
subjects, and to maintain the dignity of 
his flag, has taken effectual measures in 
concert with the United States of North 
America. Not only so; but of all the 
documents of the period, so far as I have 
been able to examine them, there is not 
one which refers to the simple act of 
recognition as the cause of war. The very 
answer to the message—the Address pre- 
sented by the House of Lords in answer to 
the message—fixes the construction in the 
strictest manner to that which I have 
stated. We always find the complaint 
against France was, not her acknowledg- 
ment of independence, but the avowed 
support she had given, and the formal 
engagements, offensive and defensive, into 
which she had entered. It is much 
better that we should have the exact 
truth before us on this subject; but then 
I must say it is very difficult, as far as I 
know, to find cases where there has been 
recognition pending the contest, and 
where that recognition has not been fol- 
lowed by war. In the case of the Spanish 
colonies, we can hardly say, consistently 
with truth, that the recognition took 
ploce pending the contest. The contest I 
think, must be allowed to have been vir- 
tually at an end. In the case of America, 
however, as the recognition was made 
pending the contest, it was followed by 
war. In the case of Greece there was 
recognition pending the contest, and there 
was war when the battle of Navarino took 
place. In the case of Belgium, likewise, 
it was not found practicable to separate 
mere recognition from the use of force. I 
admit to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that there is no reason in the world why 
in abstract argument we should not sepa- 
tate between recognition and intervention 
—I do not say they are inseparably 
wnited—but this I do say, that when we 
find that in each particular case of recogni- 
tion pending a contest that has heretofore 
taken place the uso of force has com- 
monly accompanied recognition, a just 
suspicion arises in the mind, that whether 
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The third confides that His Bri- | it be intended, or not intended, some rela- 
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tion of cause and effect substantially ob- 
tains between the two things, and that, 
consequently, the greatest caution and 
circumspection must be used in order to 
secure that while you mean the one you 
do not find yourself plunged into the 
other. I must confess there are the 
strongest reasons why England at any rate 
should in this matter abstain from taking 
the prominent part recommended by the 
hon. and learned Member. The very fact 
of our enormous interests in the American 
Continent, make us, as it were, a party in 
the struggle, and that very circumstance 
would deprive us of that character of 
impartiality by which alone intervention 
could be rendered useful. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, indeed, recommended 
concert on our part with the other nations 
of Europe, but in his speech that was re- 
duced to the case of France. But what is 
the position of France on the American 
Continent? I grant the position of 
France for a long period in regard to the 
United States was an admirable one for 
delivering a judgment and administcring 
a lesson, for so it must be, of moral 
weight in the general interest of hu- 
manity, because France had taken a 
practical share in the original establish- 
ment of American independence, and 
never at any period was seriously impli- 
cated in controversy with the United 
States. But how does she stand now? 
France, by her expedition to Mexico 
and the greatness of her military en- 
gagements there, is even more decidedly 
and distinctly a party on the American 
continent than is England. I may be 
too sanguine—I do not speak with autho- 
rity—but though America is from tradi- 
tion, usage, and perhaps from national 
character, accustomed to assert her inde- 
pendence of Europe, both as to material, 
force, and opinion, I do believe that the 
impartial and well-ascertained spirit of 
Europe would have the greatest weight 
in America; but I must say this, I feel 
that England and France, circumstanced 
as they are, even if united in the act of 
recognition, would not be able to stand 
up in the face of the world and say, we 
claim to represent the impartial opinion 
of Europe. I know of no benefit or 
advantage that would attach to any inter- 
vention, arbitration, recognition, or in- 
terference of any sort, unless it was en- 
tirely free from all suspicion of partial or 
separate interest, or peculiar views. If 
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you had such a declaration of opinion, | those diplomatic acts which come from 
that matured form of opinion in the States | quarters which may justly be suspected 
of Europe generally, representing the civil- | of interested motives. It is not, therefore, 
ized world in a matter of this kind, I be- | from indifference—it is not from any be. 
lieve it would weigh very greatly with the | lief that this war is waged for any ade. 
minds of the citizens of America. But an; quate or worthy object on the part of the 
act of recognition proceeding from Eng- | North—that I would venture to deprecate 
land, an act of recognition proceeding from | in the strongest terms the adoption of the 
any State which, cither from tradition or | Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
other circumstances of that kind, is placed | If ever there was an occasion, there is an 
incritical relations with America in matters | occasion now in North America when the 
pertaining to its own interests, not only | warmest patriots of that country may step 
might have, but probably would have, a! forward and say— 

result precisely opposite to that anticipated | “ Sat funera fusi 

by the hon. and learned Gentleman. It) Vidimus, ingentes ac desolavimus agros,” 
would assume the character of an inter-/ But do not let us run the risk of making 
ference in the, so to speak, private, at any | worse that which is already sufficiently 
rate particular affairs of the American | horrible, and adding to the deadly feud 
nation. It would go far to create astrong!/ which now exists other feuds and other 


patriotic re-action among the citizens of the 
North; it might go far to give to the cause 
of the North that defensive energy which 
hitherto has been the great secret of the 
strength of the South, and the want of 
which has been the great cause of the 
Northern inferiority; because I think we 
must all feel that the descendants of Eng- 
lishmen in America, whatever errors they 
may or may not have committed in the 
course of this unhappy war, have amply 


proved their possession of signal and 


splendid courage. ‘There is no reason why 
either party should be ashamed on that 
score; and I think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would do well to con- 
sider how far intervention or recognition, 
more or less looking in that direction, 
might stop that growth of opinion, which 
I, with him, should regard as sound and 
healthy, which is opposed to the continu- 
ance of this war, and which has of late, 
for the first time, taken a definite form in 
assemblages of great masses of the people. 
The responsibility of proceeding to such 
an act as that would be a very heavy re- 
sponsibility. We must look on with some 
sense of the immense difficulty attending 
any steps in a matter of this kind, and we 
must feel—at least, I am sure the great 
mass of this House must feel—that as 
long as doubt exists, that doubt ought to 
be ruled on the side of safety. We feel, 
I think, with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that it is time this war should end. 
But I confess I have more faith in the 
gentle action of that public opinion as _it 
grows and is gradually matured in Europe, 
than I have in diplomatic acts which may 
tend to assume an appearance of undue in- 
ference in American affairs, and especially 
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quarrels which will carry still- wider deso- 
lation over the face of the earth. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
support the Amendment of the noble Lord 
(Lord R. Montagu) not for the purpose of 
fettering the Government, but rather of 
supporting them in that policy of neutrality 
they had hitherto pursued, and because 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem 
ber for Sheffield involved so great a de- 
parture from that policy, as to require 
some distinct protest against it. He was 
glad that the question was at last before 
the House, and that the time had come 
for speaking their minds upon it. It was 
pretty clear that recognition of a seceding 
State while the question whether the se- 
cession would be successful or not was 
unsettled, was premature, and being pre- 
mature it was a breach of neutrality, 
because it anticipated the defeat of one 
side, and gave the prize of admission to 
the community of nations to the other. 
While that was the principle of inter- 
national law, the custom had been not to 
resort to intervention or recognition, un- 
less the recognising Power was prepared 
to enforce its views by arms. The re 
cognition of the South would be a éasus 
belli if the North chose to make use of 
it; and it was mere idle talk and empty 
boasting if we were not prepared to 
enforce it. The Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant war, or it meant 
nothing. He believed, from the language 
which he had held, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was utterly reckless 
whether it would have that effect or not. 
But, whether he meant war or not, did the 
country mean war? No doubt there was 
some sympathy felt for the South in various 
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quarters, and he would allow the South- 
erners had shown a courage which deserved 

pathy; but he did not believe that the 

pathies of any class of the people in 
this country went so far as to submit to 
an additional income tax for the purpose of 
defending Canada. The constituents of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Hors- 
fall), who seemed to have some sympathy 
with the South, would hardly like to see 
the seas covered with Northern Alabamas 

ying on their commerce notwithstanding 
the boast of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield that one Warrior would 
sweep them all away. He was quite sure 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire) did not mean war. He believed 
his Amendment was proposed with a motive 
and view to peace; and, in truth, unless the 
harvest were better than it promised, the 
sufferings of the countrymen of the hon. 
Member would be great indeed if they were 
deprived of the American corn crop of this 
year. He would never allow commercial 
considerations to prevent him engaging in 
ajust war, but when they were asked by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
to go to war for merely selfish purposes— 
to procure cotton—it was allowable to ask, 
“What would be the cost of that war in 
corn?’? There were Gentlemen, however, 
who believed that if we interfered, though 
we might go to the verge of war, we 
should not really have war; and their 
grounds for believing this was European 
concert, and the influence of the American 
peace party. European concert, in fact, 
meant the concert of France. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and the hon. 
Member for Sunderland in the joint ca- 
pacity of patriots and courtiers, told them 
that they had seen “the great French 
ruler,” and that he had charged them 
with a message with which [ler Majesty’s 
Government were entirely unacquainted. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
sid he knew nothing about it, and he 
understood that in another place Lord 
Russell had stated to-night that the 
French Ambassador had thought it ne- 
cessary to call upon him to say that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
was quite mistaken, and that there was 
no foundation for the rumour. [Mr. 
Llavarp: It was this very afternoon.} It 
might be said, of course, that “‘ the great 
French ruler” had changed his mind— 
he would leave the two hon. Gentlemen, 
the French Ambassador, and “the great 
French ruler,” to settle that matter among 


{Juve 80, 1863} 
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themselves—or it might be that he deem- 
ed it advisable to have two Ambassadors 
in this country—Baron Gros to commu- 
nicate with the Government, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield to 
communicate with the House of Commons. 
It might be possible that he had request- 
ed the hon. and learned Gentleman to sound 
the British House of Commons, and to find 
out whether they would follow his lead 
in this matter. For his part, he had had 
enough of following that lead. Alliance 
with France for the purposes of intervention 
was apt tolead to war. That was our ex- 
perience in the Crimean and the Chinese 
wars. We were heartily glad to get out of 
the Mexican intervention; and there were 
few who did not look with some feeling of 
suspicion on the joint action with France 
in the matter of Poland. If we wished to 
‘drift into war,” by all means let the 
hon. and learned Gentleman be allowed to 
put the good English ship under a foreign 
pilot. To come next to the American peace 
party. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told the House that any attempt at inter- 
vention might weaken the American peace 
party. That undoubtedly was the case; 
and it might easily be shown that every 
symptom ofa readiness to intervene had 
weakened whatever there was of a peace 
party in the North. Lord Lyons, in a 
despatch of November 17, gave a very 
curious account of an interview he had 
had with the leaders of the American 
peace party on the question of inter- 
vention, and from his account it appeared 
that the thing they dreaded most was 
foreign intervention, the very idea of 
which was enough to destroy their hopes ; 
and, indeed, the publication by the Foreign 
Office of this despatch, showing that the 
Peace Democrats were in communication 
with Lord Lyons, had been to turn the 
tide against them at a critical moment, 
and to decide the Connecticut election 
in favour of the war party. No doubt, 
it was mainly on the strength of that 
despateh that the British Government 
declined to take part in the offer of 
mediation, which was afterwards under- 
taken by France alone. The French Go- 
vernment conveyed their offer in a most 
delicate manner; but it produced such a 
reaction in America that the Government 
were able to pass their Conscription Bill, 
which even the war party had not expect- 
ed, and the failure of which might have 
brought the war to a close for want of 
men. That Bill was just now coming into 
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operation, and it might depend not a little 
on the course taken by the House of Com- 
mons on this Motion whether President 
Lincoln would have power to enforce it 
against the wishes of many in the North. 
It might seem strange that the American 
people should pay so much attention to 
what was said at a distance; but had there 
not been periods in our history when this 
country was divided into two great parties, 
and when it would have given infinite 
strength to one party to be able to show 
that their adversaries were receiving as- 
sistance from abroad? If they carried out 
this Resolution, it must be by force; and as 
a compulsory Resolution he was sure the 
House was not prepared to carry it out. 
It might be said that the people of the 
Northern States would not go to war with 
us for adopting the course which the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield pro- 
posed ; but though they had been called an 
upstart and insolent race, they were our 
own children. They were descended from 
arace that had never allowed themselves 
to be borne down. ‘Therefore, dangerous 


as it might be—suicidal as it might be— 
for them, we could not say that they 
would not go to war with us if we carried 


out this Resolution, which, according to 
the principles of international law, would 
be a sufficient justification for their adopt- 
ing that course. [‘“ No, no!”] A war 
with the United States would be dangerous 
to us on several grounds. It would be 
dangerous to our commerce, and it would 
be dangerous to Canada; but it ought to 
be unpopular on far higher grounds, be- 
cause it would be a war against our own 
kinsmen for slavery. He felt strongly in 
reference to slavery, for he was one that 
had been brought up in that ‘ hypocri- 
tical cant” of a hatred to slavery from 
his childhood. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield said, that the hostili- 
ties between the Northern States of Ame- 
rica and the Southern had been caused by a 
question of tariff; but that was an allega- 
tion which had been got up solely for con- 
sumption in this country, and it ought to 
have been consumed long ago. In the first 
place, there had never been a Protective 
measure passed in either House of Con- 
gress without the assistance of the Sou- 
thern members; and, in the second place, 
there was no State so completely a Pro- 
tection State as Louisiana, the backbone of 
the Southern Confederation. How was the 
line drawn between the two sets of States ? 
Exactly by slavery. The Southern States 
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were secession States exactly in proportion 
as they were slave States. If the struggle 
were one between a free tariff, and a pro. 
tection tariff, where would the line be 
drawn? Were not the North Western 
States just as much injured by a Protection 
policy as the Southern? And yet no part 
of the Union was more detetermined to 
fight for the Union. He was not one of 
those who justified the Northerners jn 
their action about slavery; but they found 
that when the people of the Northem 
States were called upon to choose between 
love of country and love of slavery, they 
gave up the latter. They had a patriotic 
feeling about their own Union, and they 
were becoming every day more alive to 
the fact that they could not uphold that 
Union and preserve slavery. For that 
reason—he did not say from an anti-sla- 
very feeling, though a great number of 
the people of the North entertained such 
a feeling—they were giving up slavery. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated on another occa- 
sion that he thought the best way to destroy 
slavery in the Southern States was to give 
the people of those States power; but 
in its impression of the 28th of May the 
Richmond Examiner, one of the leading 
organs of the South, stated, that instead 
of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” 
the Confederates were for ‘‘ Slavery, Sub- 
ordination, and Government;” and that 
there was “‘a slave race born to serve, and 
a master race born to govern—such are the 
principles we have received from ancient 
history.” It was trifling with English 
feeling to say that men who had gone to 
war with such an object as was avowed 
in the Richmond Examiner would not 
do their best to carry that object out. 
The Government of this country were 
now called on to do something, which, if 
it meant anything, meant intervention. 
[‘*No!’’ “Hear !’’] He felt great anxiety 
for the success of the siege of Vicksburg, 
for he believed two things depended on 
it — peace and freedom. He could not 
help thinking that if Vicksburg were taken, 
and the other side of the Mississippi cut 
off from the slave territory, we should 
see an end of the war. He thought 
the men of the North would then feel 
that they had gained their great object 
—namely, the prevention of the formation 
of a powerful Slave Confederation. He 
thought it by no means improbable, that 
if Vicksburg were taken, the Northerners 
would say, ‘‘ We have prevented you 
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from carrying out by yourselves that! called them. They might be the natural 
extension of apm hay Da — | allies of the noble Lord and of the order 
not carry out throug e Union, and| to which he belonged, but they never 
now we shall leave you to yourselves could be the natural allies of English- 
to settle this slavery question as you can.” | men, for all our instructive traditions of 
Was this country prepared to enter upon freedom were opposed to such alliance. 
intervention, which from its nature must He prayed that England might be saved 
be serious, in order to prevent the Nor- from such an unjust, barbarous, and 
therners being able to take this ground, | un-Christian war, waged, as it would be, 
and ~ — ~ — “a, —s a | ———~ the spirit - 9 per wt -— 
i, and | against ev: n 
erefore its indefinite extension? With the ania. “The Ruler | oe "guided the 
knowledge that interference of any kind | destinies of the world took care that 
must embitter the conflict now raging, crimes committed by nations, however 
would this country intervene and extend | powerful, should not go unpunished ; and 
the circle of the horrors of war—it might | England could not expect to escape punish- 
be at — “ ae woe om Ba ‘ment if she entered upon so unprovoked, 
miseries : ose who thought with him’ soselfish, and so unjust a conflict. 
had often been taunted with their dread) Lorn ROBERT CECIL said, he did not 
of war. Those who taunted them taunted often agree with the hon. Member for 
them truly. He did fear such a war as Birmingham (Mr. Bright), but for once he 
this would prove. Not because of the enjoyed that privilege, in the phrase in 
sufferings it would entail upon England, which he had described the hon. Member 
though he believed these were underrated. who had just sat down as a fanatic about 
He had such confidence in the endurance, slavery. He was a fanatic in the true 
mergy, and patriotism of his fellow- sense of the word—such a fanatic that for 
countrymen — using the word in its old the sake of the object towards which his 
Roman and Greek sense—that having fanaticism was directed he consented to 
= _ ns neath ge iy for | — = “e —— = a) bed’ that 
u ndent of the ques-| object. He rd R. Cecil) had never 
tion of right—that he had little fear of been able to understand the true reasoning 
their constancy in any struggle. But or conduct of the anti-slavery party in this 
bene would England gain by such a | country. All Englishmen agreed that 
war? The great Anglo-Saxon race would | slavery was a dreadful thing, and that few 
be torn, not merely by a double but tri- human desires should be entertained more 
ple civil war, and every despot, civil and | earnestly than the desire for its extinction ; 
religious, throughout the world would re- | but the anti-slavery party, in their eager- 
joice to see them destroying each other. | ness for that result, seemed to have for- 
Were there any “‘ degenerate Englishmen ” | gotten all the teachings of history. The 
who could look with joy on such a pros- | hon. Member who had just sat down did 
pect? He would be a bold man who ven- | not profess to hope for the termination of 
tye — how the present struggle | — through the complete conquest of 
oq nr e; it ~— not hore be the South by. the North; but the hon. 
a tremendous social revolution; but Member for Birmingham, who sat behind 
we could pray that out of the war might him, no doubt looked for its extermination 
come a purification from the evil of|in that manner. But what did the idea 
slavery, without which there could be | involve ? One anti-slavery agitator, re- 
no peace. They could, however, per- | presenting the feelings of his class, declared 
ceive the alternatives which presented | that he looked with confidence to the driv- 
themselves if this country interfered. | ing of 300,000 slave-owners, with their 
Either the Union would be torn into | wives and families, either into exile or to 


many conflicting elements, doomed by the death, as a step towards the abolition of 
hand of their enemies to centuries of | slavery. Of course, slavery might be abo- 
marchy and intestine conflict, or the lished by that means; but he ventured to 


effect might be to unite the North once 
more by the strong common bond of hatred 
against this country. The South, mean-| 
while, might come out a triumphant Slave 
Confederacy—“ our natural allies,” as the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert Cecil) | 


say, in the words of the aspiration with 
which the hon. Member for Bradford con- 
cluded his speech, that a crime so hideous 


' must call down on the nation which per- 
| petrated it a punishment more severe than 


had fallen on any nation since the world 
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began. He would ask the hon. Member 
to look to history to see how slavery had 
been exterminated in past times; for it 
was not a new evil; almost every people 
occupying a new soil had that blot upon 
their institutions. In almost every case it 
had been gradually rooted out; from every 
civilized nation, except the States of Ame- 
rica, it had disappeared, but never in 
consequence of the pressure of armed force. 
It was eradicated in every instance by the 
influence of public opinion; and that was 
the only way in which it would be eradi- 
cated from the Southern States. How 
could they hope to bring the influence of 
opinion to bear on the Southern States if 
they made them permanently the enemies 
of this country? The policy the hon. 
Member advocated of making England the 
partisan of the North, enlisting its aid to 
reduce the white man to slavery in or- 
der that the negro might be benefited, 
would cause slavery to remain to the end 
of time a point of honour with the South. 
The influence of England for the gradual 
abolition of that institution would be en- 
tirely frustrated. In fact, there could be 
no more suicidal policy for the real friends 
of the slave than to write it down in the 
history of the South that the greatest mis- 
eries which their fathers underwent were 
inflicted upon them by the North with the 
assistance of England in the endeavour to 
eradicate slave institutions. The Southern- 
ers would look upon it as binding on them 
never to relinquish the principles for which 
their fathers had fought. He entirely re- 
pelled the insinuation that it was as slave- 
holders that the people of the Southern 
States were the natural allies of England. 
They were, however, the natural allies of 
this country, as great producers of the ar- 
ticles we needed, and great consumers of 
the articles we supplied. The North, on 
the other hand, kept an opposition shop in 
the same departments of trade as ourselves. 
But he wished now to say a word as tu the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which was remarkable because it was the 
first definite declaration of policy which 
the Government had made on the subject, 
and because it did not come from their 
distinguished chief. But what were the 
reasons given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man why the Government should not 
assent to the recognition of the South? 
He never heard a speech which so re- 
markably supported all the positions it 
was intended to attack. The right hon. 
Gentleman conceded everything—that sla- 


Lord Robert Cecil 





very was not to be suppressed by the 
continuance of the war, that the hope of 
conquering the South was absolutely vain 
and futile, and therefore practically that 
this war on the part of the North was, 
gigantic crime. The right hon. Gentleman 
conceded even this—that in theory Tecog. 
nition in no way involved anything like 
intervention; thereby admitting that if we 
recognised the South, the North would have 
no just cause of war with us-on that account, 
But what were the right hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments for not assenting to the Motion? 
First and foremost, that he objected to the 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr, 
Roebuck). The hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield proposed that a negotiation 
should be entered into in order to promote 
the recognition of the South; and the Mi- 
nister of the Crown, when declaring that 
he would not advise his Sovereign to 
pursue that policy,-said his reason was 
that there were marks of hostility to a par. 
ticular party in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Was it ever before laid 
down that the advice which a Minister 
was to give to his Sovereign at a critical 
moment, and with respect to a course 
which might decide the destiny of nations 
for generations to come, was to de 

upon this—whether an hon. Gentleman, 
however distinguished, betrayed partiality 
to one side or the other? He could 
hardly believe the right hon. Gentleman 
was in earnest. But what was the next 
argument? It was that France and Eng- 
land did not stand in an impartial position 
for giving advice, because they possessed 
territory on the North American conti- 
nent. But how far was that argument 
to go? Would the right hon. Gentle 
man say that no mediation or recognition 
was to take place because the State that 
wished to mediate between other States 
happened to possess territory upon the 
same continent? He (Lord Robert Ceeil) 
did not imagine that our possession of 
Canada influenced our judgment one way 
or the other. It could make no difference 
to us in regard to our American posse 
sions, whether or not the two contending 
parties should continue an internecine wat. 
But then the right hon. Gentleman insisted 
that although recognition did not in theory 
involve intervention, yet intervention had 
almost always historically followed from 


it, and would follow from it in this im 


stance. But was that the fact? Did we 
not recognise the South American repub- 
lies at a time when the troops of Spain 
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were still—{ Lord Roserr Montaeu: No, 
no!] His noble Friend behind him, by 
anticipation, denied the statement he was 
about to make, which was this, that at the 
time we recognised the South American 
republics the troops of Spain had not yet 
left their territories. If his noble Friend 
would consult his dates, he would find 
that the important fortress of San Juan 
@'Ulloa was held by Spanish troops till the 
17th of November 1825. Our recogni- 
tion of Mexico took place in January of 
that year. But the case was still stronger 
with respect to the proceedings of the 
Americans themselves. They recognised 
these republics before England had done 
so, They recognised Columbia in the 
course of 1822, though Porto Cabello was 
not evacuated by the Spanish troops till 
the 8th of November 1823; and they re- 
cognised Mexico in 1823, although San 
Juan d’Ulloa was not evacuated until 1825. 
Therefore, upon their own grounds, it was 
perfectly legitimate, without intervention 
and without war, to recognise a State 
which was practically independent, al- 
though some of the enemy’s troops might 
still be found on her soil. But that re- 
cognition did not pass without remon- 
strance. That remonstrance came from 
the Spanish Minister—it read like a re- 
monstrance from Mr. Seward at the pre- 
sent time, and was so curious that he 
should like to read it to the House. The 
Spanish Ambassador wrote as follows :— 
“In the National Intelligencer of this day I 
have seen the message of the President, in whieh 
he proposes the recognition by the United States 
of the insurgent Governments of Spanish America. 
How great my surprise was may easily be judged 
by any one acquainted with the conduct of Spain 
towards this republic, and who knows the im- 
mense sacrifices she has made to preserve her 
friendship. In fact, who could think that, in re- 
turn for as great proof of friendship as one nation 
can give to another, the Executive would propose 
that the insurrection of the ultramarine posses- 
sions of Spain should be countenanced ? And, 
moreover, will not his astonishment be aug- 
mented to see that this Power is desirous to give 
the destructive example of sanctioning the rebel- 
lion of provinces which have received no offence 
from the mother country, to whom she has 
granted a participation of a free constitution, and 
to whom she has extended all the rights and pre- 
Togatives of Spanish citizens? In vain will a 
parallel be attempted to be drawn between the 
emancipation of this republic and that which the 
Spanish rebels attempt.” 
And then there was the notion of a party 
in Spanish America favourable to the 
mother country, just as there was a notion 
of a party favourable to the North among 
the Southern States — 
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“Where are those Governments that ought to 
be recognised ? Where are the pledges of the 
stability ? Where the proofs that those provinces 
will not return to a union with Spain, when so 
many of their inhabitants desire it ? And, in fine, 
where the right of the United States to sanc- 
tion and declare legitimate a rebellion without 
cause, and the event of which is not even de- 
cided ?” 


It was quite clear, from these precedents 
in the history of the United States, that 
the American Government recognised 
the revolted South American colonies 
long before the mother country acqui- 
esced in their independence, and that war 
was not the consequence. We did not 
want war—we wanted peace. Our people 
had suffered too much in consequence of 
the hostilities in America — they had 
starved too long already—they would be 
driven to still greater distress next winter 
if the war continued, and the resources of 
the country would be exhausted if this 
great strain were continued; and there 
were no hopes of a supply of cotton except 
from the Southern States of America. 
These were grounds which gave us a title 
to go to the American people, and tell 
them our opinion about this war. The 
value of recognition was this: it was a 
distinct statement on the part of two 
great nations that in their opinion the war 
was hopeless. It was a judgment by a 
tribunal to which he believed even the 
American people would give way. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) tried to prove that the efforts at 
mediation last year only made the war 
party stronger. But the state of affairs 
was very different then, and all the great 
preparations which had been made at that 
time had as yet failed. Charleston had 
been attacked, but with so little success 
that the attack had not been renewed. 
Virginia had been four times invaded, and 
now people were looking to the invasion 
of Pennsylvania. The siege of Vicksburg 
was drawing to a close not favourable to 
the North. In every direction there were 
grounds for great discouragement ; and it 
was evident from the last news that the 
faith of the people was shaken, and that 
they were wavering in their views of the 
war. There was a democratic party who 
had nominated as Governor an avowed 
advocate for peace in one State, and the 
Provost Martial in another had been shot 
for attempting to enforce the conscription. 
At this particular crisis public opinion in 
America was wavering; and if they now 
received the judgment of two great coun- 
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tries, expressed in an official and solid 
form, that they were fighting for a cause 
which was hopeless, and that the inde- 
pendence of the South was definitively 
established, an enormous blow would be 
given to the war party in America. It 
was evident that the people in the North 
Western States had not very much infor- 
mation to go upon in relation to the war. 
The newspapers all wrote under the terror 
of a military dictator, and their news 
passed through a censorship. ‘Thus small 
successes were magnified and failures were 
glossed over. But nothing would tend so 
greatly to make them distrust the pro- 
mises of those contractors who were making 
fortunes by the war as the announcement 
that France and England — not merely 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, but the re- 
spective Governments — looking at the 
enormous interests with which they had 
to deal, had come to the conclusion that 
the war was hopeless, and that it was vain 
for the North to persist init. There was 
one point on which the Minister of the 
Crown who had spoken did not touch. It 
was an extraordinary fact that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not alluded to 
the remarkable statement which the House 
had heard respecting the policy of the 
Emperor of the French. But such dis- 
closures as these could not be disposed 
of by silence. His hon, Friend (Mr. For- 
ster) had talked of the Emperor of the 
French appointing a second Ambassador to 
the House of Commons. But the desire 
of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roe- 
buck) was not to be the Ambassador of 
France, but to refute the unjustifiable and 
baseless rumours which, for the defence of 
their own policy, the Government had cir- 
culated as to the views of the Emperor of 
the French. [‘‘ No, no “d Then if they 
were not true, let the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs give a formal 
contradiction to the statements of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
It had been distinctly stated that last year 
the Government received from the Em- 
peror of the French an offer to mediate in 
the United States; that that offer was 
transmitted to Lord Lyons, who betray- 
ed the secret—he, of course, imputed no- 
thing like treason to Lord Lyons—to Mr. 
Seward; that Mr. Seward remonstrated 
with the Emperor of the French, and that 
the first definite reply which the Emperor 
received to his offer to mediate was the 
complaint which arrived from his Minister 
at Washington. To these statements an 
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answer must be given. They all knew that 
the Emperor of the French was a prudent 
and sagacious Sovereign, and he would not 
have taken the strange and extraordin 
course of communicating directly with the 
House of Commons unless he had been 
driven to it by the treatment which he had 
received from the Foreign Office. The ab- 
sence of the noble Viscount made the course 
of the Government in giving any explana- 
tion very difficult, and it was easy to see 
how little able they were to give any defi- 
nite outline of their policy in the absence 
of their great head. But this debate would 
not be complete and the public would not 
be satisfied unless all the statements of his 
hon. and learned Friend as to what he 
heard. with his own ears from the Emperor 
of the French received a full explanation. 
They had been told of statements made 
that night in the Lords respecting stute- 
ments in their House— 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
report, which was very current, had been 
contradicted in another place, the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs having stated that Baron Gros had 
waited on him to tell him that the rumours 
were entirely without foundation. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL: That import- 
ant information might have been brought 
down to this House also by the Under Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs. The House 
had more than once had reason to complain 
of the position to which it was reduced by 
the system of putting all the Chief Secre- 
taries into the other House, and all the 
Under Secretaries into this. The result 
was that almost every important explana- 
tion of foreign policy had been given in the 
other House of Parliament, and had been 
almost invariably refused here. At all 
events, he hoped the same information 
would be given of the recent negotiations 
between this country and France. The 
Emperor of the French had proposed a 
course by which the Southern ports might 
be opened, and the English Government 
now stood as the single obstacle to the re- 
cognition of the South, which would pro- 
cure food for their starving operatives. 
They must make a much more complete 
defence of their position on this question 
than was afforded by the vague and loose 
theories dealt in by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They must give some clear 
reasons why they refused to act upon the 
frank and open offers of the Emperor of 
the French ; and they must justify them- 
selves for following a policy which had al- 
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ready been productive of such tremendous 
misery to their own countrymen. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I will not attempt to 
follow the noble Lord in the laboured at- 
tack which he has made upon the Trea- 
sury bench, for these two reasons :—that he 
did not appear to me very much to under- 
stand what it was he was charging them 
with; and again, I am not in the habit 
of defending Gentlemen who sit on that 
bench. I will address myself to the ques- 
tion before the House, which I think the 
House generally feels to be very import- 
ant, although I am quite satisfied that it 
does not feel it to be a practical one. 
Neither do I think that the House will be 
disposed to take any course in support of 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Resolution now before us. We sometimes 
are engaged in these discussions, and have 

at difficulty to know what we are 
about, but the hon. Gentleman left us in 
no kind of doubt when he sat down. He 
proposed a Resolution, in words which, 
under certain circumstances and addressed 
to certain parties, might not end in of- 
fensive or injurious consequences. But, 
taken in connection with his character and 
with the speech he has made to-night, and 
with the speech he has recently made 
elsewhere on this subject, I may say that 
he would have come to about the same 
conclusion if he had proposed to address 
the Crown inviting the Queen to declare 
war against the United States of America. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
supposed not to be very zealous in the 
particular line of opinion that I have 
adopted, addressed the hon. Gentleman in 
the smoothest language possible, but still 
he was obliged to charge him with the 
tone of bitter hostility of his speech. On 
a recent occasion the hon. Member ad- 
dressed some members of his constituency 
—I do not mean his last speech, 1 mean 
the speech addressed to them in August 
last year—in which he entered upon a 
course of prophecy which, like most pro- 
phecies in our day, does not happen to have 
come true. But he said then what he said 
tonight, that the American people and 
Government were overbearing. He did 
not tell them that the Government of the 
United States had, almost during the 
whole of his lifetime, been conducted by 
his friends of ‘the South. He said, that if 


they were divided, they would not be able 
to bully the whole world; and he made 
use of these expressions—‘‘ The North will 
never be our friends; of the South you 
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can make friends—they are Englishmen— 
they are not the scum and refuse of the 
world.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Allow me to correct 
that statement. What I said I now state 
to the House—that the men of the South 
were Englishmen, but that the army of 
the North were composed of the scum of 
Europe. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I take, of course, that 
explanation of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, with this explanation from me, 
that there is not, so far as I can find, any 
mention near that paragraph, and I think 
there is not in the speeeh a single word, 
about the army. 2 Rorsuck : I assure 
you I said that.| Then I take it for 
granted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that, or that if he said what I 
have read he greatly regrets it. [Mr. Rox- 
puck: No, I did not say it.] The hon. 
and learned Gentleman in his Resolution 
speaks of other Powers. Well, he has un- 
ceremoniously got rid of all the Powers 
but France, and he comes here to-night 
with the story of an interview with a man 
whom he describes as the great ruler of 
France—tells us a conversation—asks us 
to accept the lead of the Emperor of the 
French on, I will undertake to say, one of 
the greatest questions that ever was sub- 
mitted to the British Parliament. But it 
is not long since the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman held very different language. I 
recollect in this House, only about two 
years ago, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, ‘1 hope I may be permitted 
to express in respectful terms my opinion, 
even though it should affect so great a po- 
tentate as the Emperor of the French. 
I have no faith in the Emperor of the 
French.’’ On another occasion the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said—not, I be- 
lieve in this House, ‘I am still of opi- 
nion that we have nothing but animosity 
and bad faith to look for from the French 
Emperor.” And he went on to say, that 
still, though he had been laughed at, he 
adopted the patriotic character of *‘ Tear- 
’em,” and was still at his post. Well 
then, Sir, when the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman came back, I think from his ex- 
pedition to Cherbourg, does the House 
recollect the language he used on that oc- 
casion—language which, if it expressed 
the sentiments which he felt, at least I 
think he might have been content to have 
withheld. If I am not mistaken, referring 
to the salutation between the Emperor of 
the French and the Queen of these king- 
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doms, he said: ‘‘ When I saw his perjured 
lips touch that hallowed cheek.” And 
now, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has been to Paris, introduced there by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, and he has 
become as it were in the palace of the 
French Emperor a co-conspirator with him 
to drag this country into a policy which I 
maintain is as hostile to its interests as it 
would be degrading to its honour. But 
then the high contracting parties I sus- 
pect are not agreed—because I will say 
this in justice to the French Emperor, that 
there has never come from him in public, 
nor from any one of his ministers, nor is 
there anything to be found in what they 
have written, that is tinctured in the 
smallest degree with that bitter hostility 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
constantly exhibited to the United States 
of America and their people. France, if 
not wise in this matter, is at least not un- 
friendly. The hon. and learned Member, 
in my opinion—indeed, I am sure—is not 
friendly, and I believe he is not wise. But 
now, on this subject, without speaking 
disrespectfully of that great potentate, who 
has taken the hon. and learned Gentleman 
into his confidence, I must say that the 
Emperor runs the risk of being fur too 
much represented in this House. We have 
got two~—I will not call them envoys ex- 
traordinary, but most extraordinary. And, 
if report speaks truly, even they are not all. 
The hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Mr. Hennessy)—I do not see him in his 
place — came back the other day from 
Paris, and there were whispers about that 
he had seen the great ruler of France, and 
that be could tell everybody in the most 
confidential manner that the Emperor was 
ready to make a spring at Russia for the 
sake of delivering Poland, and that he only 
waited for a word from the Prime Minister 
of England. Well, I do not understand 
the policy of the Emperor if these new 
Ministers of his tell the truth. For, Sir, 
if one Gentleman says that he is about to 
make war with Russia, and another that 
he is about to make war with America, I 
am compelled to look at what he is already 
doing. I find that he is holding Rome 
against the opinion of all Italy. He is 
conquering Mexico by painful steps, every 
step marked by devastation and blood. He 
is warring, in some desultory manner, it 
may be, in China; and for ought I know 
he may be about todo it in Japan. Well, 
I say that if he is to engage at the same 
moment in dismembering the great Eastern 
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Empire and the great Western Republic, 
he has more ambition than Louis XIYV., 
more daring than the first of his name; and 
that if he ventures on these great trans- 
actions, his dynasty will fall and be buried 
in the ruins of his own ambition. But, 
Sir, I understand that we have not heard 
all the’ story from Paris; and farther, it 
seems to me, not at all remarkable, seeing 
that the secret has been confided to two 
persons, that we have not heard it correet- 
ly. I saw the Member for Sunderland 
near me, and I noticed that his face under- 
went remarkable contortions during the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and I felt perfectly satisfied that he did 
not agree with what his colleague was say- 
ing. I am told there is in existence a 
little memorandum which contains an ae- 
count of what was said and done at that 
interview, and before the discussion closes 
we shall no doubt have that memorandum 
produced, and from it know how far these 
two Gentlemen are agreed. I now come 
to the proposition which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has submitted to the 
House, and which he has already sub- 
mitted to a meeting of his constituents at 
Sheffield. At that meeting, on the 27th 
of May, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
used these words: ‘‘ What I have to eon- 
sider is, what are the interests of England: 
what are for her interests I believe to be 
for the interests of the world.” Now, 
leaving out of consideration the latter part 
of that statement, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will keep to the first part of it, 
then what we have now to consider in 
this question is, what is for the interest 
of England. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has put it in a way to-night 
almost as offensively as he did before at 
Sheffield, and has said that the United 
States would not bully the world if they 
were divided, and sub-divided—for he went 
so far as to contemplate division into more 
than two independent sections. Well, I 
say that the whole of his case rests upon 
a miserable jealousy of the United States, 
or on what I may term a base fear. It is 
a fear which appears to me just as ground- 
less as any of those panics by which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has helped to 
frighten the country. There never was 
a State in the world which was less capa- 
ble of aggression with regard to Europe 
than the United States of America. I 
speak of its Government, of its confedera- 
tion, of the peculiarities of its organization ; 
for the House will agree with me that no- 
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thing is more peculiar than the fact of the 
great power which the separate States, 
both of the North and South, exercise 
upon the policy and course of the country. 
I will undertake to say that unless in a 

uestion of overwhelming magnitude which 
would be able to unite any people, it would 
be utterly hopeless to expect that all the 
States of the American Union would join 
together to support the central Govern. 
ment in any plan of aggression on England 
or any other country of Europe. Besides, 
nothing can be more certain than this, that 
the Government which is now in power, 
and the party which have elected Mr. 
Lincoln to office, is a moral and peaceable 
party, which has been above all things 
anxious to cultivate the best possible state 
of feeling with regard to England. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, of all men, 
ought not to entertain this fear of United 
States aggression, for he is always boast- 
ing of his readiness to come into the field 
himself. I grant that it would be a great 
necessity indeed which would justify a 
conscription in calling out the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but I say he ought 
to consider well before he spreads these 
alarms among the people. For the sake 
of this miserable jealousy, and that he 
may help to break up a friendly nation, he 
would depart from the usages of nations, 
and create an everlasting breach between 
the people of England and the people of 
the United States of America. He would 
do more—and notwithstanding what he has 
said to-night, I may put this as my strong- 
est argument against his case—he would 
throw the weight of England into the scale 
in favour of the cause of slavery. With 
respect to the law of nations, I will not 
take up the time of the House after the 
careful argument of the noble Lord the 
Member for Huntingdon ; but I will say 
that it is impossible for anybody to take 
up a pamphlet, published the other day by 
Mr. F. W. Gibbs, and read it, without ad- 
miring the style in which it was written, 
and being absolutely convinced with re- 
spect to this case—that is, if this be a case 
in which precedents have any effect what- 
ever. I want to show the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman that England is not interest- 
ed in the course he proposes we should 
take—and when I speak of English in- 
terests, [ mean the commercial interests, 
the political interests, and the moral in- 
terests of the country. And first with re- 
gard to the supply of cotton, in which the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford takes 
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such a prodigious interest. I must explain 
to the noble Lord that I know a little 
about cotton. I happen to have been en- 
gaged in that business—not all my life, 
for many of those who hear me have seen 
me here for twenty years—but my in- 
terests have been in it, and at this moment 
the firm of which I am a member have se- 
veral mills which have been at a stand for 
nearly a year, owing to the absolute im- 
possibility of working under the present 
condition of the supply of cotton. I live 
among a people who live by this trade, 
and there is no man in England who has 
a more direct interest in it than I have. 
Before the war the supply of cotton was 
deficient and costly, and every year it was 
becoming more costly, for the supply did 
not keep pace with the demand., The 
point that I am going to argue is this—I 
believe that the war that is now raging in 
America is more likely to abolish slavery 
than not, and more likely to abolish it than 
any other thing that can be proposed in 
the world. I regret very much that the 
pride and passion of men are such as to 
justify me in making such a statement. 
The supply of cotton under slavery must 
always be insecure. The House felt so in 
past years ; for at my recommendation they 
appointed a Committee, and but for a fool- 
ish Minister they would have appointed a 
special Commission to India at my request, 
and I feel the deepest regret that they did 
not do so, Is there any Gentleman in this 
House who will not agree with me in this 
—that it would be far better for our great 
Lancashire industry that our supply of 
cotton should be grown by free labour 
rather than by slave labour? Before the 
war the whole number of negroes engaged 
in the production of cotton was about 
1,000,000—-that is, about one-fourth of the 
whole of the negroes in the slave States. 
The annual increase in the number of 
negroes growing cotton was about 25,000, 
only 2} per cent. It was impossible for 
the Southern States to keep up their growth 
of sugar, rice, tobseco, and their ordinary 
slave productions, aad at the same time to 
increase the growth of cotton more than at 
a rate corresponding with the annual in- 
crease of negroes. Therefore you will find 
that the quantity of cotton grown, taking 
ten years together, increased at the rate 
of little more than 100,000 bales a year. 
But that was nothing like the quantity 
which the world required. That supply 
could not be materially increased, because 
the South did not cultivate more than pro- 
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bably 14 per cent of the land which was 
capable of cultivation for cotton. The 
great bulk of the land in the Southern 
States is uncultivated. 10,000 square 
miles are employed in the cultivation of 
cotton, but there are 600,000 square miles, 
or sixty times as much land, which is ca- 
pable of being cultivated for cotton. It 
was, however, impossible that that land 
should be so cultivated, because, although 
you had climate and sun, you had not la- 
bour. The institution of slavery forbade 
free-labour men in the North to come to 
the South, and every emigrant that landed 
in New York from Europe knew that the 
slave States were no States for him, and 
therefore he went north or west. The 
laws of the United States, the sentiments 
of Europe and of the world, being against 
any opening of the slave trade, the planters 
of the South were shut up, and the annual 
increase in the supply of cotton could ad- 
vance only in the same proportion as the 
annual increase in the number of their ne- 
groes. There is one other point with re- 
gard to that matter which is worth men- 
tioning. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield will understand 
it, although on some points he seems to be 
peculiarly dark. Ifa planterin the Sou- 
thern States wanted to grow 1,000 bales of 
cotton a year he wouldrequire about 200 ne- 
groes. Taking them at 500 dollars, or £100 
each, which is not more than half the price 
of a first-class hand, the cost of the 200 
would be £20,000. To grow 1,000 bales of 
cotton a year, you require not only to get 
hold of an estate, machinery, tools, and 
other things necessary to carry on the cot- 
ton-growing business, but you must find a 
capital of £20,000 to buy the actual la- 
bourers, by whom the plantation is to be 
worked ; and therefore, as every Gentleman 
will see at once, this great trade, to a 
large extent, was shut up in the hands of 
men who were required to be richer than 
would be necessary if slavery did not exist. 
Thus the plantation business to a large ex- 
tent became a monopoly, and therefore even 
in that direction the production of cotton 
was constantly limited and controlled. I 
was speaking to a gentleman the other day 
from Mississippi. I believe no man in 
America or in England is more acquainted 
with the facts of the case. He was for 
many years senator for the State of Missis- 
sippi. He told me that every one of these 
facts was true; and he said that he had no 
doubt whatever that in ten years after 
freedom in the South, or after freedom in 
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conjunction with the North, the production 
of cotton would be doubled, and cotton 
would be forwarded to the consumers of 
the world at a much less price than we 
have had it for many years past. I shall 
turn for a moment to the political interest, 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
paid much more attention than to the com- 
mercial. The more I] consider the course 
of this war, the more I come to the con- 
clusion that it is improbable in future that 
the United States will be broken into 
separate republics. I do not necessaril 

come to the conclusion that the North will 
conquer the South. But I think the con- 
clusion to which I am more disposed to 
come now than at any time since the 
breaking-out of the war is this—that if a 
separation should occur for a time, still the 
interests, the sympathies, the sentiments, 
the necessities of the whole continent, and 
its ambition also, which seems to some 
people to be a necessity, render it highly 
probable that the continent will still be 
united under one central Government. I 
may be quite mistaken. I do not express 


that opinion with any more confidence 
than hon. Gentlemen have expressed theirs 
in favour of a permanent dissolution ; but, 
now, is not this possible—that the Union 
may be again formed on the basis of the 


South? There are persons who think that 
possible. I hope it is not, but we cannot 
say that it is absolutely impossible. Is it 
not possible that the Northern Government 
might be beaten in their military opera- 
tions? Is it not possible that by their own 
incapacity they might be humiliated before 
their own people; and is it not even pos- 
sible that that party which you please to 
call the peace party in the North, but, 
which is in no sense a peace party, should 
unite with the South, and that the Union 
should be reconstituted on the basis of 
Southern opinions and of the Southern 
social system? Is it not possible, for ex- 
ample, that the Southern people, and those 
in their favour, should appeal to the Irish 
population of America against the negroes, 
between whom there has been little sym- 
pathy and little respect—and is it not pos- 
sible they should appeal to the commercial 
classes of the North—and the rich com- 
mercial classes in all countries, who, from 
the uncertainty of their possessions and 
the fluctuation of their interests, are ren- 
dered always timid and almost always cor- 
rupt—is it not possible, I say, that all 
these might prefer the union of their whole 
country upon the basis of the South rather 
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than that disunion, which many Members 
of this House look upon with so much ap- 
parent satisfaction? If that should ever 
take place—but I believe with my hon. 
Friend below me (Mr. W. E. Forster) in 
the moral Government of the world, and 
therefore I cannot believe that it will 
take place—but if it were to take place, 
with their great armies, and with their 
great navy, and their almost unlimited 
power, they might offer to drive England 
out of Canada, France out of Mexico, and 
whatever nations are interested in them 
out of the islands of the West Indies ; and 
you might then have a great State built 
upon slavery and war, instead of that 
free State to which I look, built up upon 
an educated people, upon general freedom, 
and upon morality in government. Now, 
there is one more point to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will forgive me if 
I allude—he does not appear to me to 
think it of great importance—and that is, 
the morality of this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke from the bench behind—and I think 
the noble Lord, if I am not mistaken— 
referred to the carnage which is occasioned 
by this lamentable strife. Well, carnage 


I presume, is the accompaniment of all 


war. Two years ago the press of London 
made themselves merry—if I may use 
such a term of the newspapers—at the 
battles of the United States, in which no- 
body was killed, and few were hurt. 
There was a time when I stood up in this 
House and pointed out the horrors of war. 
There was a war waged by this country in 
the Crimea; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as with an uneasy conscience, 
is constantly striving to defend that strug- 
gle. That war—for it lasted about the 
same time that the American war has 
lasted—at least destroyed as many lives as 
are estimated to have been destroyed in 
the United States. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee—who, I think, is not 
in the House—made a speech in Scotland 
some time last year, in which he gave the 
numbers which were lost by Russia in 
that war. An hon. Friend near me 
observes that some people do not reckon 
the Russians for anything. I say, that if 
you will add the Russians to the English, 
and the two to the French, and the three 
‘ to the Sardinians, and the four to the 
Turks, that more lives were lost in the 
invasion of the Crimea, in the two years 
that it lasted, than have been lost nowin the 
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American war. That is no defence of the 
carnage of the American war at all; but 
let hon. Gentlemen bear in mind that 
when I protested against the carnage in the 
Crimea — for an object which few could 
comprehend, and nobody could fairly ex- 
plain—I was told that an actuated by 
a morbid sentimentality. Well, if I was 
converted, and if I view the mortality in 
war with less horror than I did then, it 
it must be attributed to the arguments of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and from the 
Treasury bench ; but the fact is, I view 
this. carnage just as I viewed that, with 
only thig difference, that while our soldiers 
perished 3,000 miles from home in a 
worthless and indefensible cause, these 
men—the soldiers of the United States — 
are on their own soil, and every man of 
them knows for what he enlisted, and for 
what end he is to fight. Now, I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and those who are of 
opinion with him on this question of 
slaughter in the American war—a slaugh- 
ter which I hope there is no hon. Mem- 
ber here, and no person out of this 
House, that does not in his calm mo- 
ments look upon with grief and horror— 
to consider what was the state of things 
before the war. It was this—that every 
year in the slave States of America there 
were 150,000 children born into the world 
—born with the badge and the doom of 
slavery—born to the liability by law, and 
by custom, and by the devilish cupidity 
of man—to the lash and to the chain and 
to the branding iron, and to be taken from 
their families and carried they knew not 
where. I want to know whether you feel 
as I feel upon this question. When I can 
get down to my home from this House, I 
find half a dozen little children playing 
upon my hearth. How many Members 
are there who can say with me that the 
most innocent, the most pure, the most 
holy joy, which in their past years they 
have felt, or in their future years they 
have hoped for, has not arisen from con- 
tact and association with our precious 
children? Well, then, if that be so—if, 
when the hand of death takes one of these 
flowers from our dwelling, our heart is 
overwhelmed with sorrow and our house- 
hold is covered with gloom—what would 
it be if our children were brought up to 
this infernal system—150,000 of them 
every year brought into the world in these 
slave States, amongst these ‘“‘ gentlemen,” 
amongst this chivalry, amongst these men 
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that we can make our friends? Do you 
forget the thousand-fold griefs, and the 
countless agonies which belonged to the 
silent conflict which slavery waged with 
human rights before the war began? It 
is all very well for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to tell me, to tell this House 
—he will not tell the country with any 
satisfaction to it—that slavery, after all, 
is not so bad a thing. The brother of my 
hon. Friend the Member for South Dur- 
ham, told me that in North Carolina he 
himself saw a woman whose every child, 
ten in number, had been sold when they 
grew up to that age at which they would 
fetch a price to their master. I have not 
heard a word to-night of another question 
—I mean the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke somewhere in 
the country, and he had not the magna- 
nimity to abstain from a statement which 
I was going to say he must have known 
had no real weight. I can make all allow- 
ance for the passion—and I was going to 
say the malice—but I will say the ill-will 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman; but I 
make no allowance for his ignorance. I 
make no allowance for that, because if he 
is ignorant, it is hisown fault, for God has 
given him an intellect which ought to keep 
him from ignorance on a question of this 
magnitude. I now take that proclamation. 
What do you propose to do? You propose 
by your Resolution to help the South if 
possible to gain and sustain its indepen- 
dence. Nobody doubts that. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman will not deny it. 
But what becomes of the proclamation? 
I should like to ask any lawyer in what 
light we stand as regards that proclama- 
tion? To us there is only one country in 
what was called the United States—there 
is only one President—there is only one 
general Legislature — there is only one 
law; and if that proclamation be law- 
ful anywhere—[ Mr. Rorsvcx : Hear! ]— 
we are not in a condition to deny its 
legality, because at present we know no 
President Davis nor do we know the 
men who are about him. We have our 
consuls in the South, but recognising only 
one Legislature, one President, one law. 
So far as we are concerned, that procla- 
mation is a legal and effective document. 
I want to know, I want to ask you, the 
House of Commons, whether you can turn 
back to your own proceedings in 1834, 
and trace the praises which have been la- 
vished upon you for thirty years by the 
Mr. Bright 
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great and good men of other countries— 
and whether, after what you did at that 
time, you believe that you will meet the 
views of the thoughtful, moral, and religi. 
ous people of England when you propose to 
remit to slavery 3,000,000 of negroes in 
the Southern States, who, in our view, and 
regarding the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a legal doen- 
ment, are certainly and to all intents and 
purposes now legally free? [‘‘Oh!”] The 
hon. and learned Gentleman may sa 

‘‘Oh!” and shake his head lightly, and 
laugh at this. He has managed to get 
rid of those feelings under which all men, 
black and white, bless the gift of freedom, 
He has talked of the cant and hypocrisy 
of the men who have pleaded for the ne. 
gro. Was Wilberforce, was Clarkson, was 
Buxton —I might run over the whole list 
-—were these men hypocrites, and had 
they nothing about them but cant? I 
could state something about the family of 
my hon. Friend below me (Mr. Forster), 
which I almost fear to state in his pre- 
sence, but his revered father—-a man un- 
surpassed in character—not equalled by 
many in intellect, and approached by few 
in service, laid down his life in a slave 
State in America while carrying to the 
governors and Legislatures of every slave 
State the protest of himself and his sect 
against the enormity of that odious sys 
tem. In conclusion, Sir, I have only this 
to say, that I wish to take of this question 
a generous view—a view, I say, generous 
with regard to the people with whom 
we are in amity, whose Minister we 
receive here, and who receive our Minister 
in Washington. We see that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has for two 
years past beeri contending for its life, and 
we know that it is contending necessarily 
for human freedom. That Government 
affords the remarkable example—offered 
probably for the first time in the history 
of the world—of a great Government com- 
ing forward as the organized defender of 
law, freedom, and equality. [*‘Oh!” and 
cheers.| Surely, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cannot be so ill-informed as to say that 
the revolt of the Southern States is in fa- 
vour of freedom and equality. In Europe 
often, and in some parts of America, when 
there has been insurrection, it has been of 
the suffering generally against the oppres 
sor, and rarely has it been found, and not 
more commonly in our history than in the 
history of any other country, that the Go- 
vernment has stepped forward as the or- 
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ganized defender of freedom—of the wide 
and general freedom of those under their 
rule. With such a Government, in such 
a contest, with such a foe, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field, who professes to be more an Eng- 
lishman than most Englishmen, asks us 
to throw into the scale against them the 
weight of the hostility of England. I 
have not said a word with regard to what 
may happen to England if we go into war 
with the United States. It will be a war 
on the ocean—every ship that belongs to 
the two nations will, as far as possible, be 
swept from the seas ; but when the troubles 
in America are over—be they ended by re- 
storation of the Union or by separation— 
that great and free people, the most in- 
structed in the world—{ Loud cries of 
“No!” ]—there is not an American to be 
found in the New England States who can- 
not read and write, and there are not more 
than three men in a hundred in the whole 
Northern States who cannot read and write 
—and those who cannot read and write 
are those who have recently come from 
Europe—I say the most instructed people 
in the world and the most wealthy—if you 
take the distribution of wealth among the 
whole people—will have left in their hearts 
a wound which probably a century may 
not heal, and the posterity of some of those 
who now hear my voice may look back with 
amazement, and I will say with lamenta- 
tion, at the course which was taken by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and by such 
hon. Members as may choose to follow his 
leading. [‘‘ No, no!’’] I suppose the hon. 
Gentlemen who cry “No!” will admit 
that we sometimes suffer from some errors 
of our ancestors. There are few person’ 
who will not admit, that if their fathers 
had been wiser, their children would have 
been happier. Sir, we know the cause of 
this revolt, its purposes, and its aims. 
Those who made it have not left us in 
darkness respecting their intentions—but 
what it is to accomplish is still hidden 
from our sight, and I will abstain now, as 
I have always abstained with regard to it, 
from predicting what is to come. I know 
what I hope for—and what I shall rejoice 
in—but I know nothing of the future that 
will enable me to express a confident opi- 
nion. Whether it will give freedom to the 
race which, for generations past, white 
men have trampled in the dust, and whe- 
ther it will purify a nation steeped in crime 
in connection with its conduct to that race, 
is known only to the Supreme. In His 
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hands are alike the breath of man and the 
life of States. I am willing to commit to 
Him the issue of this dread contest; but 
I implore of Him, and I beseech this 
House, that my country may lift nor hand 
nor voice in aid of the most stupendous act 
of guilt that history has recorded in the 
annals of mankind. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM believed 
there were thousands of men in the 
Northern States who would be glad to 
hear a voice from Europe calling upon 
them to acknowledge the independence 
of the South. They knew they were 
engaged in a hopeless contest; and they 
had no wish, like so many of their coun- 
trymen, to pursue an unholy war, for the 
sake of pecuniary gain. He concluded by 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 


[Here there were loud and general cries 
for “‘ Mr. Lindsay.” The hon. Member 
rose from his seat, but sat down without 
addressing the House. } 


Sm GEORGE GREY:—If the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
wishes to address the House, I should be 
sorry to interfere with him, and I think 
we may go on for an hour longer. How- 
ever, as there is a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, | may take this oppor- 
tunity of giving an answer to the ques- 
tion so pointedly put by the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil). I shall say nothing as to the 
extraordinary fact of a Member of this 
House charging himself, after personal 
communication with a foreign Sovereign, 
with the duty of explaining in his place 
the views and intentions of that Sovereign 
relative to a public question of great in- 
terest and importance. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) has ‘done more than that—he has 
made himself the channel of conveying to 
this House a complaint of a foreign Sove- 
reign against the government of his own 
country, charging us with a breach of 
courtesy in connection with communica- 
tions alleged to have passed between the 
French Government and ourselves. The 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford at- 
tached more importance to the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member than the 
rest of the House seemed disposed to do, 
and complained that no explicit answer 
had been given to it, trusting that before 
the debate closed to-night the Government 
would make some more satisfactory ex- 
planation. I am. utterly: unable to give 
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any explanation whatever of the extra-|into consideration by Her Majesty’s Go. 
ordinary statement of the hon. and learned | vernment, and answered in terms of the 
Member for Sheffield. All I can say is | courtesy of which I am sure the Emperor 
that what he has stated is at variance | of the French had no reason to complain 
with the information which Her Majesty’s | —and never has complained. I have no 
Government possess, and with the com-| doubt that that correspondence, that des- 
munications they have received from the | patch in fact, was communicated by Earl 
Government of France. The noble Lord | Russell to Lord Lyons, in order, that re- 
complains that information on the subject | presenting this country as he did at Wash- 
has been withheld from Parliament. It| ington, he might know what was going on 
will be recollected that this evening, in; in Europe upon a matter in which this 
reply to a Question from the hon. Mem-} country was concerned. So far from a 
ber for Bradford, the Under Secretary | secret existing in regard to that despatch, 
for Foreign Affairs stated that no commu- | even before Parliament met that Corre- 
nication—meaning, of course, no recent| spondence was laid on the table of the 
communication, not referring to what took} House. It was published in the news- 
place last year—had been received from| papers and afterwards laid before Par- 
the Government of France by Her Majesty’s | liament, and therefore it is preposterous 
Government, proposing either mediation | to talk now of any secrecy in connec- 
with regard to the war in America,.or|tion with it. I must say that Lord 
recognition of the Southern States. Since | Lyons is incapable of the conduct which 
that statement was made to the House, it| has been imputed to him. He is held in 
has come to the knowledge of many Mem- | high esteem by the Government of the 
bers that it has been stated elsewhere that | United States, to which he is accredited, 
this afternoon, just before the meeting of and I am sure that in none of his acts 
the House, Baron Gros waited upon Lord | would he be guilty of anything approach- 
Russell, and informed him that he had ing to a breach of confidence towards the 
not been instructed to make any such com- Government of France or any other foreign 
munication to Her Majesty’s Government | country. 

as that which has been spoken of. My| Lorpv ROBERT CECIL explained that 
hon. Friend did not know of that cireum- | he had no intention of imputing to Lord 
stance when he answered the Question | Lyons any act contrary to his official duty. 
this evening. So far from withholding | He had only repeated the statement made 
any information from the House, he’ earlier in the evening by the hon. and 
stated upon the anthority of Earl Rus-' learned Member for Sheffield. Whatever 
sell that no such communication had | Lord Lyons might have done was no doubt 
been received from the Emperor of the | done in strict conformity with the orders 
French. I can only say that I am ut-| he had received from the Foreign Office; 
terly unable to explain the diserepancy | and any imputation of a breach of the 
between the hon. and learned Member for entente cordiale must lie at the door, not 
Sheffield’s statement and the fact that of Lord Lyons, but of the Foreign Minister 
Her Majesty's Government received no! who instructed him. 

such communication. It has been stated! Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had ona 
that the communication which was well | previous occasion directed the attention 
known to have been made last year to Her of the House to the ill effects of unautho- 
Majesty's Government on the part of the rized diplomacy. They all remembered 
Emperor of the French, proposing a media- | the deputation to St. Petersburg The 
tion between the contending parties in representations of: that deputation misled 
America, was transmitted by Earl Russell the Emperor Nicholas, and produced the 
to Lord Lyons, and by Lord Lyons hand- calamities of the Crimean war. What 
ed to Mr. Seward, by which means were they to think of the conduct of the 
Mr. Seward received information which hon. and learned Member for Sheffield? 
would otherwise have been withheld from He went to Paris, and, on his own au- 
him respecting the Emperor’s proposal to thority, negotiated with the Emperor of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, I know the French; and now he made a Motion 
that no secret was made at the time that in that House, based upon the conversation 
such a proposal had been made by the Em- which he had with the Emperor. The 
peror of the French to Her Majesty’s Go- people of this country, most assuredly, 
vernment. It was announced by the news- would not be satisfied if the House ap- 
papers that that despatch had been taken proved a Motion which had been placed on 
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the Journals of the House at the instance 
of a foreign Potentate. Moreover, beyond 
doubt, such a Resolution, supported by 
such a speech as that with which it had 
been introduced, would give universal 
offence in America. Having himself been 
in the United States, and still remembering 
the friendship there manifested towards 
him, and his acquaintance with Americans, 
he was perfectly confident that if any- 
thing was more calculated to defeat the 
object they all desired--the maintenance 
of peaceful relations and restoration of 
peace in America—it was this Motion and 
the speech of the hon. Member for Sheffield. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) should feel it his duty 
to vote against the Motion. 

Lorvd ROBERT MONTAGU asked, 
when it ‘would. be convenient to resume 
the debate. 

Sr GEORGE GREY: It is for the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield to 
answer that question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: On Thursday next, 
upon the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


POISONING BILL—[Bux 181.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Viscount RAYNHAM moved the second 
reading of this Bill, the object of which 
was to require the adoption of certain 
precautionary means as a guard against 
accidental poisoning. For this purpose 
the Bill required that after the Ist No- 
vember next no substance of a poisonous 
nature shall be allowed to be sold by retail 
in any paper or other packet, but only in 
glass phials or bottles of hexagonal shape, 
of which five sides are fluted, and to the 
sixth side a label distinctly marked 
“ Poison,” with directions for the use of 
the substance contained therein, is to be 
affixed. The penalty for the non-obser- 
vance of these rules to be not exceeding 


£5. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY, having stated 
some objections to the measure, moved as 
an Amendment that the Bill be read that 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
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three months,.’’—-(Sir George Grey.) 
Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Bill put off for three months. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS 
BILL—[But 169.}-SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Viscount RAYNHAM moved the second 
reading of this Bill, which was to put an 
end to the irregular and cruel treatment 
of pupils by schoolmasters and tutors, 
especially in national schools. He was 
anxious to prevent severe and permanent 
injuries being inflicted upon children, and 
the measure provided that only a birch 
rod should be used. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, this Bill was 
of an unnecessary and almost of a ridicu- 
lous character. 

Lorpv EDWIN HILL-TREVOR mov- 
ed that the Bill be read that day two 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day two 
months.” —(Zord Edwin Hill- Trevor.) 


Mr. BASS called attention to the fact 
that corporal punishment was in practice 
at Harrow and Rugby; and he therefore 
was favourable to the Bill, as one that 
would put an end to a degrading practice. 
It was shocking to think of a young man 
of seventeen being subject to flogging. At 
this late period of the Session, however, 
perhaps the best plan to be adopted would 
be to withdraw the Bill and bring it in 
earlier in another Session. 

Mr. LYGON said, he would be sorry 
to say the usual punishments of the public 
schools were well adapted for the purposes 
of discipline; but he did not think that 
hon. Members should go into details as to 
their experience of corporal punishment. 

Mr. CONINGHAM protested against 
the continuance of corporal punishment 
in schools. He thought it useless and 
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Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for two months. 


METROPOLIS MAIN DRAINAGE (GUA- 
RANTEE OF REPAYMENT OF MONEY). 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER moved to Resolve— 

“ That it is expedient to guarantee the re. 

payment of any money that may be borrowed 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for the-parpose of the Main Drainage 
of the Metropolis, together with the interest 
thereon; and, for the purpose of giving effect 
to such guarantee, it shall be lawful for the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
cause advances to be made, out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kiugdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of such sums as may be ne- 
cessary for the repayment of such principal and 
interest, in aid of any other monies applicable for 
that purpose under the said Act.” 
The Resolution had become necessary 
under the following circumstances. The 
sum originally authorized by Parliament 
was secured by a 3d. rate extending over 
forty years. Since 1858 a very large 
increase had taken place in the cost of 
materials and labour. The additional cost 
would amount to £1,200,000. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works was limited in 
point of time for the construction of the 
works, so that they would probably be in 
a state of exhaustion in February next. 
The sum already authorized by the Act to 
be borrowed was £3,000,000. The addi- 
tional sum now asked for was £1,200,000, 
making £4,200,000. The main drainage 
rate of 3d. in the pound would produce 
in forty-five years £7,500,000; and after 
deducting the charge for interest, there 
would be left £4,500,000, which would 
leave £300,000 to spare; but the value of 
property subject to assessment was con- 
stantly increasing, and he did not think 
there was any fear that the Government 
would be called upon for anything. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY hoped 
that the Metropolitan Members would give 
attention to this Bill, as some of the pro- 
ceedings of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were rather extraordinary—as, for 
instance, the emptying the sewage into 
the River Lea. 
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Mr. ADDERLEY did not see how the 
present enhanced price of labour and ma- 
terials should affect the expenditure of 
the past. 

Mr. HUNT said, they were discussing 
the question in the dark, and it would be 
better if papers were laid on the table, 
so that they might discuss the matter 
on the second reading. 

Mr. LYGON thought, that although 
the increased cost of labour at the present 
time might account for future increase, 
it would not account for increase in the 
past expenditure. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was not prepared to 
defend all the estimates of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works. 

Mr. LOCKE asked how much of the 
work remained to be done. 

Mr. TITE said, that three-fourths of 
the drainage on the Northern side was 
completed, and a large portion of the 
drainage on the South side was well ad- 
vanced, The increase in the price of la- 
bour and material began almost as soon 
as the works began. 


Resolved, 


That it is expedient to guarantee the repayment 
of any money that may be borrowed under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session for 
the purpose of the Main Drainage of the Metro- 
polis, together with the interest thereon ; and, for 
the purpose of giving effect to such guarantee, it 
shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury to cause advances to be made, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, of such sums 
as may be necessary for the repayment of such 
principal and interest, in aid of any other moneys 
applicable for that purpose under the said Act. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL—[B1tt 191.) 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Lords’ Amendments considered. 

Several agreed to. 

Str GEORGE GREY proposed to agree 
to an Amendment made by the Lords 
- Clause 3, with an Amendment as fol- 
ows :— 


Amendment, 

Page 2, line 28, after “ communications,” to in- 
sert “ Provided that any prisoner shall, on request, 
be allowed to attend the chapel or to be visited by 
the chaplain of the gaol; every minister appointed 
or permitted to visit prisoners under this Act 
shall hold his appointment or permission to visit 
during the pleasure of the authority by whom he 
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was appointed or permitted to visit, and tell 
conform in al! respects to the regulations of the | 
prison at which he attends ; no minister shall be} 

inted under this Act for any prison in which | 
there is not a chaplain of the Established Church,” 


—read. 

Amendment proposed to be made there- 
unto, 

By leaving out the words “ provided that any| 
prisoner shall, on request, be allowed to attend | 
the chapel or to be visited by the chaplain of the 
gaol.” —(Sir George Grey.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Amendment.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 19; Noes 
28: Majority 9. 

Sm GEORGE GREY then proposed 
another Amendment to the Amendment 
made by the Lords in the same clause— 
namely, to omit the words “no minister 
shall be appointed under this Act for any) 
Prison in which there is not a Chaplain 
of the Established Church.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words stand | 
part of the Amendment :” — Resolved in the 
Negative. 








Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Subsequent Amendment agreed to. 
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Acts Amendment Bill. 


1846 


LANDED PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Lonerretp, Bill for the 
amendment in certain particulars of “‘ The Landed 
Property Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1860,” and 
to facilitate Agricultural Improvements in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lonarrexp, Mr. 
Leaver, and Mr, Hassarp. 


MILITIA BALLOTS SUSPENSION BILL. 

On Motion of The Marquess of Harrinerox, 
Bill to suspend the making of Lists and the Bal- 
lots for the Militia of the United Kingdom, or- 
dered to be brought in by The Marquess of Har- 
TINeTON and the Jupez ApvocarE. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, 


PUBLIC WORKS AND FISHERIES ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Bill to amend, so far as regards Advances for 
the purposes of “‘ The Harbours and Passing Tolls, 
&c. Act, 1861,” certain of the Acts authorizing 
the Advance of Money out of the Consolidated 
Fund for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries, 
and Employment of the Poor, presented, and 
read le, [Bill 198.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 





